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Friday, May 7, 1841. 


Minetes.} Bill. Read a second time: -——School Sites. 

Petitions presented. By Earl Delawarr, from Milford, Mil- 
ton, Southampton, and other places, against the Corn- 
laws.—By Lords Lyndhurst, and Ellenborough, from St. 
Vineent, and Tortola, against any Alteration in the 
Sugar Duties.—By the Duke of Argyle, and the Mar- 
quess of Downshire, from Belfast, Down, and several 
other places, against Lay Patronage.—By Lord Portman, 
from the Guardians of the Wellington Union, for an Al- 
teration in the Poor-law. 


UGAR DUTIES.] The Earl of Hare- 
nood presented several petitions from 

the parishes of Port Royal, St. Mary, St. 
George, St. James, and St. Thomas, in Ja- 


maica, against any alteration of the sugar. 
He also begged to present a peti- | 
tion from a large body of West-India pro- | 


duties. 


prietors, and others, connected with that 


colony, agreed to at a public meeting, held | 


in the metropolis, making a similar prayer. 
The petitioners stated, that if slave-grown 
sugar were admitted into England, the 
proprietors of the island of Jamaica would 
be unable to carry on those measures of 
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| improvement which they had lately begun. 
They also felt, that the contemplated alter- 
ation would be an encouragement to the 
' slave-trade, which this country had made 
such great sacrifices to suppress. He did 
not wish to say anything disagreeable to 
any party, but he thought it most extraor- 
dinary, that such a measure should be pro- 
posed, when it was known, that our colo- 
nies were about recovering from the state 
of embarrassment and adversity which the 
great change of the emancipation of the 
slaves had necessarily and naturally pro- 
duced. He thought, that that proposal, if 
carried into effect, would be most injurious 
to moral and_ religious improvement 
throughout the world, and almost fatal to 
the population of the West Indies. For 
his own part, putting these considerations 
out of the question, he much doubted whe- 
ther the contemplated change would pro- 
| duce the effect which had been anticipated. 
| He had not much faith in the new theo- 
| ries now so much in fashion, and of late 
| we had had so many of these experiments, 


| . . -_ 
‘and in no case did they succeed. There 
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had been the new scheme of Post-office re- 
gulation, and there had been other nota- 
ble schemes for improving our condition, 
but, despite of them all, it was still found, 
that our expenditure far exceeded our 
revenue. He was not, therefore, very 


Sugar Duties. 


sanguine, judging from the experience of 


the past, of the success of the present mea- 
sure, merely on financial and fiseal consi- 
derations. Tfe could not agree to it, be- 
eause he had no confidence in such theories. 
It had been said, that revenue could be 
obtained without taxation. He did not 
know by what machinery it was done—by 
what means so glorious a consummation 
was to be accomplished. ‘This country 
had, during the course of the last year, 
been engaged in two wars, and these 
wars, it was to be supposed, had been 
commenced, and had been carried on 


for national purposes—for the benefit of 


SLORDS} 





the nation at large—and, if this were the | 


ease, surely the people of the country 
who had been thus benefited, could not 
reasonably refuse, nor, indeed, would be 
unwilling, to meet the expense in ano- 
ther generous and straightforward manner, 
bv the usual method of taxation. By this 
scheme, they ran the risk of ruining utterly 
and completely the colonists of the empire. 
But, supposing, that the effect of the plan 
would be such as was anticipated, and that 
it would produce a vast revenue, in addi- 
tion to that which already flowed into the 
coffers of the nation, still he would object 
to it on other and higher grounds. He 
would object on one great and important 
principle. He objected to it, because it 
must necessarily increase the slave-trade. 
And for this one simple reason—if their 
Lordships were sure, that by this new 
scheme, they would materially raise the 
revenue, they ought not toadopt it. How 
could they say—and this they had said— 
to any other country, ‘* You must not 
carry on your trade in slaves—you must 
cease to encourage, or even tolerate, a traf. 
fie so abominable?” How could they say 
this to any foreign country, when they 
were themselves, by their own general plan 
of policy, doing that which above all things 
would increase and extend the trafficking 
in slaves? Their own acts would belie 
their words. They had already spent 
twenty millions at one time, and twenty 
millions more at other times, and in ways 
less direct, to suppress this trade in our 
own colonies, and now, such was their con- 
sistency, they were proposing a scheme to 
raise and extend slavery in other quarters 
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of the globe. The trade of the country 
was not conducted on sound and_ honest 
principles. New schemes were afloat— 
speculations on foreign credit were carried 
on to a large extent—the bill system, with 
all its evil and nefarious consequences, was 
in vogue, and men of straw existed to an 
amount that was to be deplored; and, in 
his opinion, it would be better that our 
trade should be diminished, than that it 
should be increased on such a basis. If 
we imported Brazilian sugar, the money 
given for it must necessarily go to purchase 
slaves. He had taken the present oppor- 
tunity of thus expressing his sentiments on 
a question of such vital interest ; but he 
would now trespass on their Lordships’ 
attention no further than to present the 
petition to which he had alluded. He 
also begged to present a petition from the 
Colonial Society, which concluded with a 
similar praver to that which he had already 
read. 

The Earl of Mountcashel said, the pe- 
tion just presented from the Colonial So- 
ciety had been agreed to at a meet- 
ing where he presided, and as he now rose 
for the purpose of presenting another 
petition, he should take the opportunity of 
sayiug afew words upon the subject of 
the petition just presented by the noble 
Earl near him. Tne Colonial Society was 
composed of more than 1,000 members—- 
men of al! shades of political opinions and 
principles, Whig, Tory, and Radical—but 
when they met to discuss the grievance of 
which the petition complained, they forgot 
all political distinctions, and united as one 
man in their resistance to changes in the 
existing law. 

Earl Fitzwilliam thought it was not 
usual for a noble Lord to rise to address 
the House on one petition, and then to 
present another. ‘The noble Earl bad 
said, that the Colonial Society was com- 
posed of men of all political principles. 
Now, he understood the profession of po- 
litical principles to be equivalent to the 
expression of a determination to pursue 
and promote the public interest according 
to certain specified modes of action. Here 
then, was a set of men professing to be 
Whigs, Tories, and Radicals, who forgot 
heir public principles the moment their 
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| Own private interests were in any danger. 


The Earl of Mouwntcashel contended, 
that the course he had pursued was in 
perfect accordance with the practice of 
their Lordships’ House. The noble Earl 
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concluded by presenting a petition from 
the inhabitants of Antigua, against any 
alteration in the sugar duties. ‘The peti- 
tion was signed by every class amongst 
the inhabitants of that colony, including 
many free coloured labourers. 

The Earl of Radnor said, there was no 
reason why the people of this country 
should not enjoy refined sugar at 34d, 
per pound, instead of paying 7d, for coarse | 
sugar. Vrom the most recent and correct | 
intelligence on the condition of Antigua, 


he was enabled to say, that the produce of | 


sugar there had more than doubled since 
the introduction of free labour, and that 
the value of iand had increased more than 
four or five-fold. 
that morning Gurney’s Tour through the 
West Indies, in which it was stated, that 
ever since slavery had been abolished, 
sugar had increased in price, and could be 
produced at less cost, which fact clearly 
established, that free-grown sugar could 
compete with sugar, the produce of slave 
colonies. 

The Earl of Mountcashel said, that 


Brazilian sugar, after having been sent to | 


England and refined, and then sent out 
Lad] > 


to the West Indies, could be sold at a} 


lower rate than that which was produced 
in our own colonies. He thought that 
fact proved that free could not compete 
with slave-made sugar. 

The Earl of Harewood thought, that if 
the statement of Mr. Gurney were a true 
one, that the improved method of produc- 


tion rendered the price of West-India | 
sugar much cheaper than it had formerly 


been, surely there was less necessity for 
the introduction of foreign sugar from 
countries where slavery was practised. 
Lord Ashburton was desirous of e 

plaining the fact as to the consumption of 
slave-grown sugar in the West Indies. 
The sugar which was refined in bond was 
sent there, and no duty was paid upon it, 
and so the population of the West Indies 
consumed the sugar without duty, instead 


of the people of this country consuming | 


with the duty. If its amount were con- 
siderable, perhaps it might be made a fair 
subject of revenue; but this was not tlhe 
case. As to the statement that sugar from 
our colonies was no dearer than slave- 
grown sugar, he must state his belief that 
the Gentleman who had expressed that 
Opinion, influenced, as no doubt he was, 
by the best feelings of humanity, had been 

led away by such feelings, and his judg- 


He. had been reading | 


China. 6 


ment had been somewhat biassed. The 
strongest proof of the contrary was af- 
forded by the fact, that the change made 
in our colonies by the abolition of slavery 
had been followed by the greatly increased 
price of sugar; and, as the cause of that 
increase, the reduced quantity of its sup- 
ply. Whatever might be the cause of 
Antigua, or of any particular locality, 
where separate and individual and distinct 
causes operated, this unquestionably was 
| the fact throughout the greater number of 
| the West-India Islands. It was certain, 
/as far as our experience had yet gone, 
‘that the establishment of freedom had 
| greatly reduced the supply of sugar. It 
had been stated by the noble Earl (Pitz- 
william) that the petitioners whose claims 
had bee laid before their Lordships were 
interested parties, and, consequently, that 
little weight was due to their opinions. 
But, in his view of the matter, if ever pe- 
litioners were entitled to be listened to 
i with the deepest attention and the most 
careful consideration, these petitioners who 
now came before them, whose prospects, 
whose fortunes, and whose condition, were 
at stake, were especially so; and as for 
their opinions, he, for one, would certainly 
attach more value to the judgments and 
conclusions of men practically acquainted 
with the subject on which they spoke than 
to those metaphysical Gentlemen who 
dealt in such wild and extravagant fancies, 
rather—much rather—than to the very 
; wise and profound Members of such bo- 
dies as the Anti-Corn-Law League. He 
would repeat, that of all the petitions that 
;ecame before the House, those were most 
entitled to respect which proceeded from 
| practical men. 
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Cuina.] Lord Ellenborough said, that 
he had presented a petition the other 
evening from the merchants of Bombay, 
on the subject of our relations with China. 
; He understood that it had been intimated 
in another place that her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters had come to the determination not to 
ratify any treaty with the Emperor of 
China based on the preliminary articles 
agreed to by Captain Elliot. He wished 
'to know of her Majesty’s Government, 
| whether that were the decision of the Go- 
| vernor-general of India, or the Govern- 
iment at home? He wished to know, 
| whether it was the noble Viscount’s in- 
| 
| 


tention to recommend her Majesty not to 
ratify that treaty ? 
B 2 
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Viscount Melbourne said, that it was | ment they had made on the subject of the 


certainly true, that it was impossible for 
the Government to kuow what might have 
been the ultimate and definitive treaty 
based on the preliminary articles to which 
the noble Earl had alluded; but unques- 
tionably there had been sent out instrac- 
tions to the effect, that if a definitive treaty 
had been concluded, grounded on these 
preliminary articles, it would not be satis- 
factory to the Government, and that it 
was not his intention to advise her Ma- 
jesty to ratify it. The decision was come 
to by th» Government at home, and not 
by the Governor-general of India. 

The Duke of Wellington wished to 
know, whether the island of Hong Kong 
had been taken possession of under the 
treaty ? 

Viscount Melbourne believed it had. 

Lord Ellenborough wished to know, 
whether the island of Chusan had been 
evacuated ¢ 

Viscount Melbourne: He did not know. 

Subject at an end, 


Corn-laws, stirred up so much ill blood 
and bad feeling in the country as would 
be sure to result from the agitation of the 
question, particularly at the present period, 
when the country was already distracted 
by divisions on church-rates and poor- 
laws. He should observe, that the agri- 
culturists of this country had not at any 


‘time for centuries been left without some 


protective laws. At so remotea period as 
the year 1463, the importation of foreign 
corn was prohibited, when the price was 
under 15s. 103d. --a sufficiently high sum 
for that time; but in the year 1670, im- 
portation was prohibited until the price 
reached 53s. 4d. , There was a further 
increase in the protective duty in the reign 
of King William, and subsequently at 


‘various periods laws had been passed of a 


Tuk Corx-Laws.] Earl Fitzwilliam | 
; Were said, that other countries would be 


presented petitions from Kendal and Hali- 


fax, praying for a repeal of the Corn-laws. 
‘tures, in case we admitted their corn, he 


The noble Earl also presented a petition on 
the same subject, of which he had given no- 
tice yesterday, from the town of Leeds; and 
considering the great importance, and the 
station of that town, he hoped their Lord- 
ships would allow him to read the petition. 
The noble Earl read the petition, the 
substance of which was, that the pre- 
sent Corn-laws were based in the opin- 
ion of the petitioners on the baneful 
principle of benefitting a particular class 
at the expense of the community—that 
the most severe and extensive distress 
had resulted from those laws during 
the last three years—that they had !ed 


to an immense destruction of manufac- : 
‘and the most dependent of people would 


turing capital—to severe privations on the 
part of the labouring classes, and to a 
derangement of the currency, which had 
injuriously effected both public and private 
credit. The petitioners also stated, that 


facturers in other countries; and they 


concluded by praying for a repeal of so | 
The | opinion corresponded with those of her 


injurious a system of monopoly. 
petition was signed by 25,000 persons, 
which was, in fact, the entire adult male 
population of Leeds. 


_ supply of food. 


similar tendency. The fact was, that it 
was not protection that was novelty ; the 
novelty would be in withdrawing protec- 
tion. It should be remembered, too, that 
there was no country in Europe in which 
there were not some provisions made for 
the protection of native agriculture. If it 


ready to open their ports for our manufac- 


thought that the supposition was a most 
erroneous one. He would be ready to put 
the whole question on that issue; and if 
he could be assured that Prussia or France, 
or anv other country on the Continent, 
would make to us the slightest concessions 
in return for a repeal of our Corn-laws, he 
would not press his opinions on the sub- 


ject. He wasconvinced they would make 


no concessions; and it would be idle to 
entertain any hope of that nature. If the 
Corn-laws were repealed, a small country 
like England could not still hope to manu- 
facture for the rest of the world. Other 
nations should have their share of trade; 


be those who looked to others for their 
That would be the most 
miserable of situations. 

The Earl of Wicklow was surprised at 


the laws tended to encourage rival manu- | the tone assumed by the noble Earl (Fitz- 


| william) on presenting this petition, inas- 


| 


much as last night the noble Earl said his 


Majesty's Ministers. Now, her Majesty’s 
Ministers were opposed to that which 
these petitioners prayed for, viz., a total 


Lord Ashburton expressed his regret | abolition of protection, for they said a 
that the Ministry had, by the announce. | protecting duty of 8s, was necessary, and 
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when these petitioners found that in time 
of scarcity this new plan would fix a duty 
of 8s. per quarter, whereas, under the pre- 
sent system, the duty would be only Is., 
they would, if they were at all consistent, 
petition against the ministerial plan, 

The Earl of Falmouth did not think 
these petitions from Leeds would oppose 
the Ministerial scheme, as they wouid 
look upon it only as a step towards total 
abolition. 

Earl Fitzwilliam deprecated such a dis- 
cussion on the presentation of a petition. 
Agreeably to the rule of the House he had 
avoided entering at any length into the 
questien, but had merely read the petition. 
Though he thought that the landed interest 
were large debtors to the community, yet 
he doubted very much whether they would 
suffer any thing from the repeal of the 
corn-laws. He did not believe that mode- 
rate rents would be much affected by the 
proposal of Ministers. It was his belief 
that if any rent now existing was fair and 
moderate, in comparison with the averages 
which have prevailed for any long period 
of years (ten, fifteen, cr twenty years)— 
that, looking forward to any equal period 
commencing now—wheat being importable 
at a fixed duty of 8s. per quarter—the 
same, or very nearly the same, rent would 
be maintained. He founded this opinion, 
in great measure, upon the improvements 
which have been made of late years, both 
in the science and practice of agriculture, 
and upon his expectation that those im- 
provements would be progressive. But, 
with respect to rents which have been re- 
cently fixed, in consequence of advantage 
being taken of the high prices that have 
prevailed during the last few years, he be- 
lieved that such rents must give way. He 
thought that the landed interests totally 
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misunderstood what were theirreal interests. | 


The Duke of Wellington said, that not- | 


withstanding the observation of the noble 
Earl, that it was too bad to defend these 
laws, he (the Duke of Wellington) should 
persist in defending them as long as he 
should have an opportunity of addressing 
their Lordships on the subject. He thought 
it was too bad that this species of vitupera- 
tion which had been pronounced that even- 
ing should be indulged in against the 
landed interest, night after night, whenever 
the noble Lord presented a petition. If 
the noble Lord thought that there was no 
apprehension of failing rents, the noble 
Lord might at least suppose that the minds 
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of others might have been enlightened on 
that subject as well as his own; and he (the 
Duke of Wellington) thought that the 
noble Lord might attribute to others some 
different motives from those which he im- 
puted to their Lordships on other occasions 
—other motives besides the desire of main- 
taining thuse advantages which they 
were thought to derive from these laws. 
But if the noble Lord thought that the 
landed interest were debtors to the rest 
of the community, perhaps he (the Duke 
of Wellington) might venture to com- 
pliment the noble Earl by saying that he 
was a debtor to as large an amount to the 
rest of the public as those noble Lords on 
the Opposition side of the House to whom 
the noble Earl addressed himself. But, 
whether their Lordships were debtors or 
not, he (the Duke of Wellington) perfectly 
agreed with his noble Friend behind him 
(Lord Ashburton), that these laws were not 
invented, nor had they been maintained, 
for the purpose of keeping high rents in the 
pockets of noble Lords, but that they were 
invented and had been supported for the 
purpose of maintaining and supporting agri- 
culture, and of maintaining this country 
independent of all other countries and parts 
of the world ; and it was also perfectly true, 
as stated by his noble Friend behind him, 
that such had been the policy of England 
for centuries, sometimes by one mode, and 
sometimes by another, sometimes by impo- 
sing protective duties when corn rose above 
certain prices, and sometimes by giving 
bounties, and occasionally very large boun- 
ties, on the exportation of corn. But what- 
ever had been the means, the object had al- 
ways been to support the agriculture of the 
country, in order to render this country, in 
respect of its subsistence. independent of 
other nations. This was the object of the 
improved system introduced in the year 
1828; this was the object of those prin- 
ciples which had been maintained ever 
since; at least it was the principle on 
which he had given those laws his support, 
and on which he had more than once asked 
their Lordships to render this country de- 
pendent only on itself for subsistence. This, 
he said, was the object of the corn laws, and 
not that dirty object which had been im- 
puted to their Lordships, and which, he 
ust say, it was too bad to impute to their 
Lordships—of obtaining large rents from 
their Jand. It was also perfectly true, as 
had been stated by his noble Friend hehind 
him, that there was not a country of 
Europe in which corn laws did not at that 
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moment exist; but, nevertheless, he sup- 
posed that if it were proposed to repeal 
these laws and adopt the measures recom- 
mended by the petitioners, their Lordships 
would be told of the quantities of corn 
that might be had from Russia and from 
Prussia, ‘and other parts of the world. But 
were there no corn laws in those countries ? 
Had the noble Earl heard of no laws pro- 
hibiting all exportation of corn to other 
countries? That fact altered the whole 
state of the question of corn laws in this 
such a state of 


country. The effect of 
things “would be most serious if there came 
a bad season here and there too. Then, 


again, had the noble Lord not heard of the 
high ‘duties imposed on the exportation of 
corn from those countries during the late 
wars? Ifad not their Lordships got evi- 


dence before some of the committees—had | 


they not got letters from some merchants 
at Dantzic to one of those governments on 
the subject of the prices of corn in England, 
and on the rate of dutics imposed at that 
port? and was it not stated that the in- 
creased price obtained from England might 
be expected to enable those merchants to 
pay the duties imposed by their government 
on exportation? Let it be observed, that 
he did not blame the sovereign to whom he 
alluded for imposing those duties—he 
should not have blamed him if it had been | 


an act of war, whereas it was a mere mea- | | 


sure of finance. He did not say that he 
(the Duke of Wellington) agreed with him | 
in his notions of protection; but he said 
that when he considered it a question of | 
protection, that sovereign was not to be | 


blamed, and that his object was like that of. 


their Lordships, to secure the subsistence of 
his subjects, and not to cause a rise of rents. 
Before he sat down he would just observe, 
that he should not have spoken on this sub- 
ject but for the turn which the debate had 
taken, but he thought it would have been 
but fair in the noble Earl to wait till the 
question had come fairly before the House, 
especially as the noble Karl had declared 
that, in case of the change he anticipated, it 
would not have a material effect upon rents, 
and that their Lordships ought not to be 
attacked in this way night after night with- 
out the subject being regularly before them. 

The Earl of Radnor said, his noble 
Friend had not provoked the discussion 
to-night. 
achieved their professed object, steadiness 
of prices. Agrecing as he did with the 
views of the petitioners, he should still 


prefer a fixed duty to a sliding scale; and 
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The existing Corn-laws had not | 
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;as to what the noble Duke had said, re- 
specting the duties that ought to be im- 
posed by foreign countries on the expor- 
tation of their corn, those duties, it must 
be remembered, were paid by the foreign 
merchant. 

The Earl of Galloway wished to ask, if 
the present Corn-law had not led to an 
adequate supply, how it was that the noble 
Earl opposite, could prove that the im- 
proved cultivation had effected such results 
that no reduction of rent would be appre- 
hended for at least fifteen years. 

The Earl of Warwick said, that in his 
opinion, the Corn-law agitation was only a 
prelude to an attack on the currency. He 
believed, that to be the object of the peti- 
tioners of Leeds, and also of the manufac- 
turers of Birmingham. 

The Earl of Haddinglon begged to re- 
imind the House of the deep interest Ire- 
jland had in the maintenance of the Corn- 
laws. Ireland was peculiarly an agricul- 
‘tural country, and quite capable of becom- 
| ing a vast granary to this country; but if 
the present protection was removed, a com- 
plete check would be given to all her pre- 
sent cultivation. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne did not 
rise to enter into the discussion that had 
been partially commenced that evening, 
because he was perfectly aware that, al- 
though such discussions would take place, 
they \ were generally attended by the effect 
| of causing assumptions to be made by no- 
| ble Lords of some points without any op- 
portunity being afforded to prove or dis- 
| prove those ¢ assumptions ; ; but he could not 
allow this conversation to conclude without 
stating that, whether his noble Friend op- 
| posite (Lord Ashburton) did or did not 
come down prepared with certain state- 
ments and his documents, there was one 
statement made by him, which, whether 
‘he came down prepared to make or not, 
and which whether he thought it consis- 

tent or not with that calmness that he had 
declared the other night ought to govern 
those discussions, ought to be noticed—he 
meant the statement which the noble Lord 
had made, whether advisedly and consider- 
ately or not he would not determine—that 
the proposal of her Majesty’s Government 
had been brought forward for the purpose of 
agitating the country ; he could not allow 
the discussion to close without saying, that 
there never was an affirmation more un- 
founded in fact. The Government might 
be correct or not in their view of this ques- 
tion, they might or might not be wrong in 
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the policy of adopting the views which ap- 
peared so dangerous to his noble Friend 
opposite, but he said distinctly, that there 
never had been a proposal brought forward 
that had been more deliberately considered 
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cast upon them because they considered 
the same question when circumstances did 
arise which presented a combination of 
consequences not only with respect to the 


| state of the corn but of other duties, and 


and entertained on its own merits, that | 
‘culture itself; and it had been a peculiar 


had been less hastily determined on, or 


that had been more adopted from a consi- | 


deration of the circumstances and the feel- 
ings of the country. When his noble 
Friend assumed that such a proposal could 
only be made for the purpose of creating 
sudden dissension and to encourage the 
ebullition of passions, his noble Friend 
gave in the course of his own statement 
a contradiction to the assumption, because 
his noble Friend procceded to rehearse 
scheme after scheme, and plan after plan, 
proposed by different Ministers, who, hav- 
ing the same object in view, the protection 
of the trade and of the agriculture of this 
country, had found it necessary, with their 


} 


more especially to the protection of agri- 


characteristic of that protection that it had 


| frequently overshot its mark, and induced 


the very authors of the systems to turn 


iround, and endeavour to substitute some- 


eyes as wide open as those of the noble | 


Lord opposite, and as those of his noble 


Friend at the head of the Government, | 


had made proposals, and, notwithstanding 
the anger and warmth of feeling attending 
these discussions, had, nevertheless, pro- 
ceeded from time to time to consider the 
protection to be given to agriculture as it 
might be suitable to the circumstances of 
the moment; abandoning the protection 
given at one period, and granting it at 
another, at the risk of giving rise to those 
discussions, which no one more than he, 
hoped and wished should be conducted 
with the absence of passion. He, how- 
ever, had never heard it imputed to Lord 
Liverpool, when he changed the system 
which had existed for many years before— 
attended though that proposal was with 
the ebullition of passion that raged through 


the country—no one had imputed to Lord | 
extension to all others. 


Liverpool any other motive than an inten- 
tion to introduce a system better suited to 
the circumstances of the country. 


Many | 


years had not elapsed before another Min- | 
ister (Mr. Canning) saw the necessity of | 


introducing another alteration ; no one had 
imputed any improper motive to him, al- 
though his proposal was attended with the 


same effect of rousing the passions of the | 


multitude. 
noble Duke opposite of any thing wrong in 


Again, no one had accused the | 


introducing a third modification of the 
|and the deliberation which her Majesty’s 


system. All those eminent persons who 
had moved these alterations had overlooked 
the inconvenience of the warmth to which 
the discussions might awaken. And were 
the present Ministers to have imputations 


| 


i 


| 


thing that would more certainly conduce 
to the interests as well of agriculture as of 
commerce. He was the last person, who 
would say that the duty of altering the 
laws ought to be lightly undertaken, but 
at the present time circumstances had 
arisen in the commercial world, which 
rendered it necessary to reconsider this 
protection; for if it were given for the 
purpose of making a wealthy country at 
all times the provider of produce for its 
own population, it would wholly ruin 


, the proprietors of that country it was in« 


tended to benefit, because no protection 
could be more injurious to a country than 
that which should induce it to produce at 
all times the largest possible quantity, 
since such a production must in times 
of plenty give rise to such an extreme 
production as, not being able to be exported 
must ruin the producers. He would al- 
ways, therefore, protest against the doc- 
trine, that they ought to make any country 
wholly independent of other countries. 
Undoubtedly, this protection was a question 
of degree, that question might be argued on 
its own merits ; and it must be argued with 
reference to the details of other duties, for 
he held that it was a sound rule to ap- 
ply equal protection to all articles, and it 
would be unfair to give protection to one 
application of capital, and to prevent its 
To the discussion 
of that qucstion they must come by the oc- 
currence of a painful necessity, and he 
hoped that noble Lords would not seek to 
embarrass it by the display of that warmth 
which the importance of the subject was 
calculated to produce. 

Lord Ellenborough said, that the noble 
Marquess had been anxious to exculpate the 
Government from the accusation that they 
had brought this subject forward from im- 
proper motives, by stating the considcration 


Government had given to it. There could 
be no doubt upon that point after the state- 
ment of the noble Marquess, but it was a 
matter of more than mere curiosity to know 
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Corn-Laws.] Lord J. Russell said, 
taken place, and it would be conducive that in fulfilment of the promise he made 
to the establishment of the correctness of on a former evening, he now begged to 
history if the noble Marquess would enrich | state, that in proposing that the House re- 
it by stating upon what day her Majesty’s ' solve itself into a Committee of the whole 
Government had concluded upon bringing House upon the subject of the Corn-laws, 
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at what period those deliberations had | 
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the matter forward. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne replied, 
that it was not necessary to communicate 
the particular time of the adoption of this 
proposal by her Majesty's Ministers; but 
the subject had been repeatedly under their 
consideration, and that it was not adopted 
till recently after careful investigation. 

Lord Ashburton declared, that he had no 
intention of imputing motives to her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. And as for any future 
discussion, there was no chance of the mat- 
ter coming before their Lordships, for there 
was no property in commerce or in agricul- 
ture that would not be put in jeopardy by 
this sudden change, and it would never be 
adopted elsewhere. 

A Noble Lord asked at what period of 
the present Session any notice was given in 
either House of Parliament that could have 
led to the belief that it was intended to 
bring this matter forward ? 

The Marquess of Lansdowne replied, 
that notice was given before the Easter 
holidays, not specially referring to the 
Corn-laws, but generally that the whole 
subject of the trade of this country would 
be brought under consideration. 

The Noble Lord was understood to say, 
that from this vague notice, no Member 
dreamt that the Corn-laws were to be al- 


tered. 
Petition laid on the Table. 
Adjourned. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friduy, May 7, 1841. 
Minvres:} Bills, Read a first Gime:—Criminal Justice ; 
Boroughs Lnprovements ; Drainage of ‘Towns; Vaccina- 
tion; Buildings Regulation; Courthouses (treland).— 


Read a second time:—Stamp Duties (Law Proceedings). 
Read a third time :—Slave Compensation ; Arms (Ire- 
land). 

Petitions presented, 
Abolition of the Corn-laws.—By Mr. W. Gladstone, Mr. 
A. Chapman, Mr. Lockhart, Mr. Cresswell, Captain Ma- 
thew, Dr. Lushington, and several other hon. Members, 
from St. Vincent, the Ship Owners Society, London, 
Chainber of Commerce at Glasgow, Liverpool, and many 
other places, against the plan of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer with regard to Colonial Produce.—By Mr. 
Thornely, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Woed, Mr. Clay, Mr. 
Aglionby, and several other Members, from Liverpool, 
London, Kendal, Cumberland, Westmoreland, and other 
places, for the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s plan for the 
Reduction of the Duties on Foreign Produce. —By Mr. 
G. Strickland, and Mr. W. Williams, from Saddleworth, 
and Coventry, for a Revision of the Import Duties, 


Ry Mr. Hutt, from Gateshead, for the | 


| he intended to propose a fixed duty on 
; wheat of 8s. per quarter, upon rye 5s. per 
| quarter, upon barley 4s. 6d. per quarter, 
and upon oats 3s. 4d. per quarter. 
| The Earl of Darlington said, he sup- 
posed the noble Lord considered the agti- 
culturists of this country no longer entitled 
to protection. When the proper time came 
for discussing this subject he should be 
ready to meet the noble Lord. It was not 
for him to say, whether the noble Lord 
had taken this course at his own sugges- 
tion, or whether, on the other hand, he 
had adopted the advice of a sage and 
potent councillor known in cases of deep 
emergency with a significant toss of the 
shoulders to give strange advice, or whe- 
ther it were in consequence of the return 
of an hon, Gentleman to that House in 
the cause of humanity, to whom the elec- 
tors of Nottingham had done so much 
honour; whether, from any or either of 
these causes, or whether from all taken in 
conjunction, he cared not, but this he 
would prophesy, that the noble Lord 
would not by devices or tricks of this sort 
annihilate the landed interest. 


Sucar Duttes—Ways anp Means] 
The order of the day on going into Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means having been 
read, 

Lord John Russell rose and said: Sir, 
in rising to move that you do now leave 
the chair, I think it incumbent on me, 
owing to the notice given by the noble 
Lord, owing to the discussions that have 
taken place out of doors, owing to the at- 
titude that has been assumed by various 
; parties, both political and commercial, 
| with respect to the question, to state to 
| the House the general reasons that have 
influenced the Government in the adop- 
‘ tion of the course they have recommended. 
, Sir, I agree with the petition presented a 
| little while ago from certain inhabitants 
| of Bath, that this is a question not to be 
| looked at merely as a commercial and fi- 
| nancial one; because if it were of that 
character, I should willingly leave it in 
the hands of my right hon. Friend near 
me, by whom it would be treated with by 
far more knowledge of the subject, and far 
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more perspicuity in stating the views of 
the Government than I can pretend to; 
but I consider it is a great national ques- 
tion. And there never, perhaps, has been 
submitted to Parliament a question which 
will be more important, not merely to the 
finances of the year, not merely for the 
commercial regulations of the present 
time, but for the conduct of the finances 
of this country, and for the regulation of 
the commercial affairs of this country for 
a long time to come, than that which I 
am now about to submit to the House. 
Sir, I cannot, however, commence my 
observations on this subject without 
adverting to that which I know has 
been said, and which nothing but the 
most inveterate hostility to the present 
Government, and an entire ignorance of 
the characters of the Members of that Go- 
vernment, can any way palliate. I cannot 
commence my observations without ad- 
verting to the assertion which has been 
made, that this question was taken up at 
the spur of the moment on the day before 
my right hon. Friend brought forward his ! 
proposal. Sir, | say that a long habit of | 
hostility to the Government, and a total 
ignorance in the character of my right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and the other Members of the Go- 
veroment, may afford some palliation for 
such assertions, but the assertion was a 
most unfounded one, and one which 
ought never to have been attempted to be 
palmed upon the country. The Govern- | 
ment knew full well this was a subject of 
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the deepest interest. They were fully 
aware, from the commencement of the | 
present year, that the state of the finances | 
would require some course to be adopted 
which would be consistent with the cha- 
racter of the country and the future stabi- | 


lity of our trading and commercial inter- 
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that I should give rotice to the House 
that, as a general question affecting the 
p otection to the landed interests—affect- 
ing the general welfare of the country— 
that I should bring forward a proposal for 
an alteration of the Corn-laws. Sir, that 
resolution was taken some time before my 
right hon. Friend the President of the 
Board of Trade gave notice of his resolu- 
tion with respect to colonial duties, and 
that notice, I observe from the votes, was 
given on the 11th of March. Sir, I thought 
it not right, certainly, that the question 
should be brought forward before we 
knew at the end of the financial year the 
real return of revenue as compared to the 
expenditure ; but J thought it right, when 
these resolutions were under discussion, to 
state, which I did emphatically, that all 
these questions relating to monopoly and 
restriction had been under the serious 
consideration of the Government, that the 
Government was united on these ques- 
tions, and would be prepared to bring 
forward other measures when the proper 
time arrived. I must state, moreover, 
that it did so happen, on the very day that 
the budget was brought forward by my 
right hon. Friend, that I received a letter 
speaking of the budget as a matter that 
had been settled upon from the informa- 
tion already given; and this letter came 
not from a gentleman living some fifty or 
a hundred miles off, who might have re~ 
ceived notice of what was intended with- 
in a short space of time; but from the 
Governor-general of Canada, who had 
been informed of the intentions of the 
Government. I therefore think, after this 
plain statement, that, improbable as the 
story was before, that it will no longer be 
attempted to be whispered or palmed 
upon the public that this was a sudden re- 
solution, adopted on the spur of the mo- 
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ests. Sir, this question naturally occupied | ment, from I know not what party motives. 
much of our time, and long deliberation— | I.et me state, moreover, in announcing the 
the difficulties, the objections, such as had | decision to which the Gevernment has 
been stated to-night in many of the peti- | come, that we were not ignorant of the 


tions, were carefully and fully weighed; 
they made a great impression on some 
Members of the Government, and on my- 
self; but after a certain length of time it 
was thought necessary to come to a deci- 
sion, and the general decision was taken, 
upon grounds which I shall afterwards 
state to the House, that the two great 
questions of sugar and timber, should be 
undertaken for the sake of the revenue 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 





vast interests, and what various portions 
of the community might be arrayed against 
us. We have seen this niglit the results 
which a combination of those interests can 
produce. We have seen with how much 
tenderness those who import timber from 
Canada view the interests of the negroes. 
We have seen with what horror the landed 
gentlemen who oppose the introduction of 
foreign corn ata fixed duty, which I do 
not conceive to be an absence of protece 
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tion, but which I think will give sufficient | should attend those efforts, and also to 
protection, with what horror they look | consider the means of providing for the 
upon the sufferings of those men who/| increased cost. With respect to the suc- 
are taken as slaves to foreign countries.| cess of those measures, with regard to 
All this, and all those combinations Ij Eastern affairs, I think that means ene 
am prepared to meet, and I know at ployed, to the extent to which they were 
what disadvantage I stand here, not employed in that case, had never been 


° . | . . 
having to represent gentlemen belonging | attended with more speedy or more bril- 


to any large branch of commerce, or con- | liant results. In Canada the insurrection 
nected with our colonial interests; not} which had raised its head had been effec- 
speaking the sense of members of a great | tually put down, and there were now 
body combined and associated together, great hopes of seeing a representation in 
having their subscriptions, and advertise- {that colony firmly loyal to the British 
ments, aud meetings regularly marshalled ; Crown. With respect to our domestic 
before the eyes of the public, not speak- | affairs, tranquillity had been established 
ing of any other body than that—and a | without going beyond the ordinary law of 
very helpless one on most occasions, the | the land. With respect to China, affairs 
great mass of her Majesty’s subjects-— | there were yet in an unsettled state, but, 
whose interests, whose welfare, whose for- | as far as the expedition was concerned, as 
tunes are so deeply involved in the deci- | far as our naval and military affairs had 
sion to which this House may come, In | proceeded, our success was unquestion- 
adverting to the whole of this subject 1] able, and our forces have been attended 
must not, I cannot, allow the House to! with their usual prosperity. It became, 
separate from its consideration the posi- | then, necessary to provide for the cost of 
tion in which the Government was placed | all these efforts, and we have now to de- 
with regard to finance. There were many | cide upon the principle upon which this 
questions of very great interest relating to; cost is to be defrayed. We have an 
our foreign affairs, relating to our colonial | amount, according to the statement of 
interests, relating to the state of the coun- | my right hon. Friend, the Chancellor of 
try at the time, which required an increase | the Exchequer, of 2,400,000. of excess 
of expenditure. It became necessary, in| in the expenditure of the year. i can 
the opinion of the Government, to have aj understand, whatever plans may be adopt- 
settlement of the question which had long ed, that the opposition in this House, or 
menaced the independence of the Otto-j a party in this House, on whatever side 
man Porte. It was essential tothe honour{ they may sit, may say, that those planus 
of the British name that they should de-j are founded on mistake; that the princi- 
mand redress for injuries inflicted upon} ple adopted is wrong; but to adopt the 
British subjects by the subjects of the} scheme of Gentlemen opposite, that of 
emperor of China. It was necessary to} refusing to give any opinion at the time 
suppress an insurrection that broke out in| the Budget was brought forward, declining 
Canada, the result, as I think, of the le-| to give any opinion at that tine, and now 
gislative arrangements made half a cen-| when we propose to go into a committee 
tury ago. At one time our domestic] of the whole House, merely to propose to 
tranquillity was threatened, and when we! negative and reject the proposal of Go- 
resolved to meet the danger without hav-| vernment, without affirming upon what 
ing recourse to a law of extraordinary | principle of finance they are prepared to 
coercion, it was necessary to have a suffi- | proceed; that is a course, which, much as 
cient force belonging to her Majesty’s | right hon. Gentlemen opposite may deride 
troops to preserve the tranquillity of the| it, I do not think becoming any great 
country. With respect to all those mea-| party. Certainly a step more factious [ 
sures, I know not that the House has dif-| have never observed in this House. Mind, 
fered from the opinions of the Govern-| I am not saying that an opposition ought 
ment. In respect to some of them, indi-| to state the measures to be taken for re- 
vidual Members may have disapproved of} storing the finances. I am not saying 
the course pursued; but with respect to| that they ought to indicate the taxes to 
all of them, they were supported by a} be laid on, or that they should indicate 
great majority of the House of Commons.| the particular sources from which the 
Of course if these efforts were to be made, | public fund was to be repaired. But this 
it was necessary to endeavour that success| is a question with respect to opposite 
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principles of conduct. We have four 
courses to pursue; one which, I think, 
ought at once to be rejected ;—namely, 
that of attempting, by some small and 
petty modes of taxation, to make up part 
of the deficiency that has occurred. An- 
other mode is, by means of a loan to re- 
pair the finances for the present year. 
We have considered that question, and 
we thought upon the whole that it would 
not be for the advantage of the public 
credit, seeing that those expenses must 
be continued, seeing that it was not fit- 
ting, at the present time, to reduce either 
the navy, the army, or the ordnance, of 
the country,—we did not think it wise or 
becoming to have recourse to loans to 
supply the deficiency. If that is a prin- 
ciple which hon. Gentlemen opposite 
think ought to be sustained, I hope they 
will no longer hesitate in declaring their 
opinions. But there is another course-— 
namely, that of adding very greatly to 
the direct taxation of the country, either 
by a new income or property tax, or by a 
very considerable addition to the assessed 
taxes. But when we came to consider 
this course, we had to oppose to it the 
alternative, whether it would not be pos- 
sible, by diminishing an excess of pro- 
tective duties which existed at present, to 
give the public additional means of pur- 
chasing, not the Juxuties, but some of the 
prominent comforts and necessaries of 
life, and, at the same time, to obtain an 
increase of revenue which should enable 
us to fill up the deficiency which has 
taken place. We came, in fact, to the 
opinion that this might be done; and 
from the moment that we had formed our 
deliberate opinion to this effect, it would 
have been wrong in us to have proposed 
to the House the imposition of an addi- 
tional direct tax, either on property, or in 
the shape of an assessed tax, thus im- 
posing additional burthens upon the whole 
of the people of this country whilst it 
was obvious that there were other ways 
by which the necessary income might 
be obtained, and, at the same time, 
the people at large not be oppressed, 
but rather relieved. This opinion, there- 
fore, was taken up by her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment ; this course was resolved upon 
——a course and a principle more likely, 
perhaps, to lead any Government into 
difficulties than any other of the three 
alternative courses which I have already 
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when having to meet the additional feel- 
ing of opposition which the noble Lord 
has embodied in the resolution which he 
intends this evening to propose to the 
House. But we could not shrink from 
this resolution, when once its advantage 
to the country was agreed upon. When 
my right hon, Friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer shows, that according to 
his calculations, a large additional income 
may be derived from timber and sugar by 
means perfectly legitimate, and often re- 
| sorted to heretofore in the financial arrange- 
ments of the ccuntry, we could not refuse 
to propose that scheme to the House. 
And now I put it to the House, whether, 
when called upon to consider sugar and 
timber as a means of revenue, I should 
have aflirmed, ** Yes, I do so consider 
them; but, at the same time, I dare not 
touch the project on account of the great 
particular interests which would be affect- 
ed by it.” With regard to the protective 
duty on corn, my opinion is, that it works 
no advantage to the landed interests 
themselves, who so pertinaciously adhere 
to it, whilst it could be modified with ad- 
vantage, not only to all the great com- 
mercial relations of this country with 
other nations, but also to the growers of 
corn in this country. Now, if holding 
this opinion, I were to shrink timidly from 
the assertion of it, I should have met the 
House of Commons without the same 
chance of support which I have in pro- 
posing what I believe to be good and right 
measures—measures which I believe, one 
day or other, will lay a new foundatior 
for the commercial policy of this country. 
We could not have met the House with 
the same confidence as we now do, if, ap- 
proving of these changes, we had been 
alarmed or deterred, by our fears, from 
proposing them. I shall say but a few 
words respecting those parts of the pro- 
posals of her Majesty’s Government, which 
are not at present immediately before the 
House. With respect to the timber du- 
ties, I have been in correspondence with 
my noble Friend the present Governor of 
the Canadas, in the course of which I 
stated to him the intentions of her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers on this subject, and he, 
as was very natural, replied, that the pro- 
jected change would place him under 
great difficulties. There was another 
measure, however, which had been in dis- 
cussion between my noble friend and my- 





mentioned to the House; particularly 


self before he left the country, the parti- 
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culars of which I need not now mention, 
which it was thought would be a measure 
of great relief and additional prosperity to 
the Canadas, without imposing any addi- 
tional burthen upon this country; and 

my noble friend stated, that if he were 
enabled to hold out a hope of passing this | 
measure, the Canadas would on the whole 
be gainers by the scheme. 
now to the duty on corn. 
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to the House the duty which I mean to | 


propose—a duty tramed, not as the noble 
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With regard | 
I have stated | 
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applies. The next proposition I shall 
state is, I think, supported by what is re- 
marked in various petitions presented to 
the House this evening— namely, that the 
duty proposed by my right hon. Friend 
; will give such an amount of protection to 
our West-India colonists as will enable 
them to grow their sugar with profit for 
our market. With a duty of 37s. per 
hundred weight, added to the present 
| average price in bond of foreign sugar, 
| which may be taken at 22s., the price 


Lord opposite supposes, in disregard of | would be 59s.; but allowing for the rise 


the principle of protection to the landed 
interests; but, on the contrary, such a 
protective duty as, considering the prices 
of foreign corn, and the expenses of im- 
porting it to this country and preparing it | 
for the market, would, | think, generally | 
keep up the standing price of corn to | 
from 50s. to 60s. quarter, and at the | 
same time not expose the country to those | 
ruinous fluctuations by which at one time 
importation became wholly prohibited, | 
whilst at others, by a skilful and artificial 
arrangement of averages, a large importa- | 
tion might take place at a merely nominal 
duty. T come now to that question upon 
which a proposal is about to be made by | 
my right hon. Friend the Chancellor of ; 
the Exchequer, in Committee of Ways 
and Means. The first thing which I think | 
it necessary to state upon this subject is, 
that the present duties on foreign sugar | 
bring the question completely within the 
scope of the principle which I wish to see 
adopted—the principle of abolishing pro- | 
hibition, and constituting fair and mode- | 
rate protection in its stead. I believe | 
that the principle of prohibition is inju- 
rious in every way to the people of this 
country, and generally prevents the im- 
portation of the article itself at so cheap 
a rate, and so good, as it could be with- | 
out it. The present duty on foreign | 
sugar is 63s. a hundred weight, which, 
except on very rare occasions, as for in- 
stance in the course of last year, com- 
pletely excluded it from the market. 
much was this the case, that at certain 
periods, I think, for instance, in the year 
1815, when it was thought right to admit 
foreign sugar into the market of this 
country, there were special Acts of Par. 
Jiament to admit it at a lower duty. I 
am not now arguing whether foreign sugar 
should or should not be admitted into this 
country ; but the case is certainly one in 
which the principle of prohibition clearly 


So | 


' which would necessarily take place on the 
increased demand consequent on the re- 
duction of duty, the market price could 

‘hardly be put at less than 61s. But, 
continued the noble Lord, this is the very 
price which the West-India planters 
themselves say they would be able to sell 
their sugar at; and, it may be asked, if 
| they are able to introduce their sugars at 
61s., why should it be necessary to intro- 
duce foreign sugars also at the same or a 
higher price ? "To this, I think, the an- 
swer is very plain. What the West- In- 
| dian growers have stated with regard to 
‘the amount of supplies which they may 
be able to produce, may be proved; but, 
until it is so, it is mere calculation and 

|assertion; and if it should happen that 
the price of their sugars should rise to 

'86s. or 88s. a hundred weight, there 
would be no remedy against “that high 
price. These high prices not being coun- 

teracted by any competition, would ‘become 
that grievance to the people of this coun- 

‘try, the magnitude of which could hardly 
be exaggerated. Now, with regard to 

this great principle of competition, I 

think that if I were to quote the instances 

of its beneficial operations, they would be 
so numerous that I should weary the 

House with them. But 1 know no rea- 

son why I should not state sufficient to 

apply the principle to the present case. 
| For this purpose I will mention two in- 

,Stances. In 1786, the earthenware of 
England was admitted into France, and 

the result was, that in a short time the 

earthenware manufacture of France was 
greatly improved by the spirit of imitation 
and competition, Again, when French 
cloth came into England, the English, 
who previously produced an article of very 
inferior quality, imitated the produce of 
their neighbours, and sold the imitation as 

French, producing it, at length, as cheap 

and better than any that had before been 


| 
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seen in the country. Similar and equally 
notorious were the results in late years of 
the great and laudable exertions in favour 
of the principle of free trade, made by 
that talented man, and high official 
authority, Mr. Huskisson. For instance, 
on the measure for admission of foreign 
silks and gloves, Parliament was told 
that English silks and English gloves 
were of so inferior a manufacture that all 
those engaged in that manufacture would 
be ruined if they had to compete with 
articles of foreigu produce; whereas, on 
the contrary, a great improvement and 
extension had taken place in those very 
branches of manufacture which it was 
predicted would be ruined by these 
changes. And what will be the case with 
regard to sugar? The statements which 
are received at the office, at the head of 
which I have the honour to be, give the 
most gratifying proofs of the beneficial 
effects which the abolition of slavery has 
had in inciting the growers to increased 
regularity and improved methods of culti- 
vation. As long as slavery existed, nothing 
could be worse, or more barbarous, than 
the modes of cultivation pursued in the 
West-India colonies. The abolition of 
slavery was immediately followed by im- 
proved methods and contrivances. As 
an instance of these improvements, I will 
beg to read a passage from the official re- 
ports to which I have alluded :— 


“ Mr. Grant, senior stipendiary magistrate 
in Manchester, states a fact which contains 
much promise in it; a machine for peeling 
coffee, ‘which will not only effect a great 
saving of manual labour, but will expedite the 
process of manufacture, perform the operation 
more effectively, and save the heavy and ex- 
pensive buildings required for the rude and 
cumbrous machine now in general use,’ has 
been invented by a Mr. John Humble, of St. 
Ann’s, He has had to contend, according to 
Mr. Grant, with ‘strong prejudices and ridi- 
cule, and opposition and apathy, before he 
could obtain a practical trial for his invention.’ 
I presume, therefore, that it has been tried at 
last, and that the result of the trial has been 
satisfactory, but no further particulars are 
given, If there is one thing which the West- 
India planters should desire to see more than 
another, it is a man making his fortune by 
some patent invention for the abridgment of 
labour.” 


This is a sample of the efforts at im- 


provement which are now making by the 
West-India planters, and I contend that 


by the admission of some competition in! 
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the home market, by admitting the pos- 
sibility of sugar and coffee from elsewhere 
being sold in this country, we shall be 
stimulating the inventions of these per- 
sons, and making them exercise that in- 
dustry and that inventive energy which 
Englishmen have always shown themselves 
foremost in displaving and carrying into 
effect in all matters of practical utility. I 
have now stated the principle upon which 
I wish the House to act upon this subject, 
and to fix the duty upon foreign sugar as 
low as they think it could properly be ad- 
mitted at; what that duty should be in 
amount I will not wow discuss further, it 
being a proper subject for the House to 
consider when it shall have resolved itself 
into committee on the subject. T now 
come to another point, one on which I 
think the House should lay the greatest 
stress, one on wiich [ am sure all parties 
attach the greatest interest. After dis- 
cussing questions on which so much op- 
position has been wanifested in this House, 
I am happy to dwell for a moment upon 
one statement which | think will be grati- 
fying to all parties—a statement showing 
that the great act of emancipation which 
this country so nobly carried into effect 
at an expense of 20,000,000, has been 
most successful and happy in its results to 
the interests and happiness of 800,000 
fellow-creatures. It is impossible to read 
without the liveliest satisfaction the official 
statements on this subject; from which it 
appears, that the negroes are many of 
them acquiring all the comforts of life, 
and proceeding to become the proprietors 
of small portions of land. Perhaps the 
House will permit me,—as the subject is 
one which does not often come before it 
in the ordinary course, and on which no 
direct motion is likely to be made, being 
a matter whose operation is going silently 
on, without the necessity for much legis- 
lation or active interference, to read a few 
of the statements which had been officially 
made to her Majesty’s Government by the 
stipendiary magistrates appointed to the 
West-India colonies, showing some of the 
results of the Emancipation Act in the 
respective islands in which they were em- 
ployed. ‘The first passage which I shall 
read to the House relating to the crops in 
Jamaica is rather unfavourable :— 


“ Our accounts from Jamaica, as far as they 
relate to the sugar crops, are unfavourable, 
The crop of 1839 fell considerably below the 
average of the four years of apprenticeship, 
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which was itself considerably below the aver- 
age of the six years preceding. The crop of 
1840 appears to have been shorter still—in 
twelve districts out of twenty, very much 
shorter; and even this is not expected to be 
equalled by that of 1841. The exact amount 
of the deficiency the reports furnish no data 
for estimating.” 

In connection with this statement, how- 
ever, it is gratifying to learn from the 
same authority, that ‘ throughout Ja- 
maica, it is an object of ambition with the 
peasantry to possess cottages and gardens 
of their own ;” and to show the extent to 
which this feeling has prevailed since the 
year 1838, Sir C. Metealfe, in a despatch, 
dated December 14, 1840, informs us, that 
the number of freeholders assessed as hold- 
ing freeholds under forty acres was, in 1838 
2,014, in 1840 7,842, being an increase 
of 5,854. Now, whatever deductions in 
regard to motives may be drawn from 
them, I think these statements are in 
themselves highly important; for, if we 
wish foreign nations to follow our example 
in the emancipation of negro slaves, it is 
highly important to show them, that the 


people to whom that great boon has been | 


granted, are sensible of its value, and | 
. . : ° | ‘ ve rade TT Ls 
are improving in every way under its | school, and are afterwards brought up to do 


influence. In Barbadoes, according to 
the report of the stipendiary magistrates, 
the labourers are allowed the use of a 
cottage, and a spot of ground (about a 
quarter of an acre) rent free, but, in re- 
turn, they are expected to work regularly 
for the estate. 

“ Tney work under verbal agreements from 
day to day; and the ordinary rate of wages is 





| tage that will cost about 50d. 


about 1s. sterling fora day of eight or nine | 
| were; the imported produce consumed by them 


hours ; not so high as in Jamaica. Task-work 
is hardly anywhere resorted to. ‘The labourers 
are perfectly quiet and peaceable ; and though 
the police magistrates (who are most of thein 
planters), do not give them a high character 
for industry, or regularity, or duty to their sue 
periors, the main fault imputed to them comes, 
1 think, to little more than this, that they have 
no abstract love of field labour, and no such 
solicitude for their master’s interests as should 
induce them to work harder on his account 
than they need todo on their own. Itseems, 
however, to be universally admitted, that they 
are raising their scale of comforts, and improv- 
ing in their habits and tastes ; and that they 
supply themselves with the means of satisfying 
their new wants, by fair working at no extrava- 
gant rate of wages.” 


Of Antigua we read as follows :— 
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The people continued, for the most part, to 
reside on the estates as before, and to work for 
them at moderate wages ; and whatever may 
have been said about the want of continuous 
labour, the broad result was, that the average 
sugar crop of the first five years of freedom, 
ending in 1638, exceeded by about one-ninth 
the average of the last five years of slavery, 
ending in 1833. Since that time there has 
been a gradual improvement in the general con 
dition of the island, but no very striking 
change. Offences have decreased in number, 
marriages have become more frequent, and 
concubinage more disreputable; schools and 
friendly societies have been extended, with 
good effects; the dislike to field labour has 
been observed to be going off; and the chil- 
dren (who had at first been withdrawn en- 
tirely from all work on the estates) were again 
beginning to be employed. Imports have in- 
creased ten per cent, and it is said, that not 
six people in the island would have the former 
state of things back again if they could.” 


But the accounts from British Guiana 


; are still more striking :— 


“ By all accounts, the change for the better 
is universal and rapid, and apparently without 
any material drawback. ‘The worst that can 
be said is, that the women are working much 
less than they used to do ; that the boys and 
girls, between ten and fifteen, are mostly at 


mestic service, or to some trade, instead of 
performing the light work of the estates : and 
that the men will not always work ‘ when their 
pockets are full.” But while they are at work, 
they work as well, or better, than they used to 
do, and they work enough to enable them 
not only to eat and drink what they like best, 
and to dress as well as their masters, but in a 
great many cases to purchase their acre of 
land, at a cost of 15/., on which to erect a cot- 
Their provision 
grounds are in better cultivation than they 


has increased largely; money circulates more 
extensively ; new stores have risen up in great 
numbers ; cottages and hamlets are rising in 
all directions on plots of land purchased for 


ithe purpose by the labourers ; marriages and 


births are on the increase, mortality on the 


' decline; schools and churches more numerous 


and better attended, the gaols almost empty, 


; and the courts of session have scarcely any- 


thing to do. ‘Iwo or three cases have occurred 
in which several labourers have clubbed to- 


, gether, and paid down large sums of money 


| 


ito the value of 20,0002., 


for estates, with the intention to cultivate sugar 
on their own account: and these enterprises 
appear to be regarded as promising, though 
the fruits have not yet had time to appear.” 


One of these purchases of land was 
which was 


“ The transition from slavery to freedom, | clubbed together for the purpose by a 


sudden as it was, settled kindly upon Antigua. | number of negroes. 


And as an instance 
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of the value which was attached to the 
free labour of these men, it was men- 
tioned, that on frequent occasions of task- 
work, as much as 4s. 6d. a day was 
earned. I will now read another state- 
ment from a most respectable Gentleman, 
Mr. J. Candler, a member of the Society 
of Friends, the accuracy of which cannot 
be doubted, and the contents of which are 
most gratifying. 


“ T have examined ‘ M‘Queen’s Statistics of 
the British Empire,’ published in 1834, in 
which he gives a prospective statement of what 
may be expected in the West-India colonies in 
the year 1840. He there places the number 
of predial labourers as likely to work for 
wages at much too high, and places the wages 
they are likely to receive at much too low. An 
attentive inquiry leads me to the conclusion, 
that, comprising all who work, we may esti- 
mate the effective field labour done, as equal 
to that of one-third of the prdial population, 
or about 90,000 persons, working five days in 
the weck, at 1s. 6d. sterling per day; and in 
this view of the case [ am borne out by the 
opinion of Thomas M‘Cornart, the custar of 
St. Thomas in the East, attorney to Andrew 
Archdeckne, Esq., of your country, with whom 
T talked the matter over in his own parlour. 
A much larger number of people than this is 
actually engaged in field labour, but many are 
women who are not robust, children under 
fourteen years of age, and infirm old persons. 
Many do not work five days in every week. and 
the wages that many receive are much less than 
1s. 6d. per day ; but, taking all these circum- 
stances into consideration, this computation, I 


am satisfied, will be found moderate and be- : Sites 
which we receive from the governors and 


low the truth. Now, 90,000 persons working 
five days in the week at 1s, 6d. per day, will 
receive 1,755,000/, per annum ; and if we de- 
duct from this the rent of 67,500 predial cot- 
tages and provision grounds, on the calcula- 
tion of M‘Queen, of four persons to a cottage 
and ground, which, at 2s. per week, would 
amount to 350,838/., we have a surplus of 
1,404,142/. paid annually in wages to predial 
labourers alone; and if we add, on the same 
principle, the net wages paid to non-predial, 
we shall have a total of 1,750,000/. paid an- 
nually to all the labourers. The provision 
grounds attached to the cottages furnish more 
than bread kind enough for all the families 
enumerated, giving them a surplus of provi- 
sions to be disposed of at the market towns 
for money, and leaving them nothing to buy 
but what they call salt, that is, salt fish, to 
season and improve their food, clothing (of 
which they want but little), and such luxuries 
as they may choose to procure. Now, | 
would ask, where besides, in the whole 
wide world, is there a peasantry that, with 
so little toil, has such a command over the 
good things of this life? These people keep 
poultry, which feed on the refuse of the 
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cocoa nut, after they have boiled it for 
lamp oil; they keep pigs, which feed on 
weed bine and garbage, and fatten during 
four months in the year on the fruit of the 
mangoe tree, which spreads itself every- 
where, in hedge-rows, and in all woodlands, 
and yields an incredible supply of food. They 
keep goats, which roam where they please; 
and many of them keep horses, asses, and 
mules, which they tether at home, or suffer to 
trespass on the open pasture. Under slavery 
all the people, except ycung children and the 
| sick and infirm, were compelled to labour. On 
ithe calculation here made, only one-third of 
| the population is considered to be thus em- 
| ployed, leaving children at liberty to go to 
| school, mothers at liberty to tend their infants, 
| and ample time, independent of the Sabbath, 
\for recreation and rest to all classes. The 
‘people of Jamaica prove this statement to be 
correct by the manner in which they now 
j live 5 they do not work very hard, they live 
| well; they dress handsomely, they send their 
children to school, they attend a public wor- 
ship, after walking and riding six, eight, and 
| ten miles to do so; they build chapels at their 
own expense, support entirely many of the 
missionaries, and do works of mercy in sus- 
taining their sick relatives and friends, Sla- 
i very, indeed, has left a taint which will re- 
| quire at least a generation to purge away. 
' Much darkness, superstition, and heathenish 
;immorality remain; but the change for the 
better is fast going on. We have every thing 
' greatly to encourage us, both in the civil and 
religious condition of the people.” 





Such is the gratifying account which 
we have of the state of things in Jamaica 
at the present moment. The accounts 


others in other colonies are equally satis- 
factory and encouraging. With regard 
to the argument which is to be deduced 
from these statements, | would beg the 
House to consider whether they think 
that the happy condition of the Negro 
population depends upon a very high and 
excessive price being given for free labour. 
Upon this point I have asked those who 
have complained of a short amount of la- 
bour why they did not give higher wages; 
and to this question the answer was given 
that increased wages would not hold out 
an inducement to regular labour, but only 
to occasional exertion, in order to obtain 
the means of enjoyment during an inter- 
val of idleness: and this fact was used as 
an argument for the necessity of immigra- 
tion. If, then, the duty on fureign sugar 
be reduced below 63s., is there any reason 
to suppose that the people of Jamaica 
would not continue to labour, and to be 





as well off as any population on the face 
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of the globe? Upon this point 1 must 
say that, rejoiced as I am, and as all must 
be, at the termination of the existence of 
slavery in the West-Indies, I do not think 
it incumbent upon us to force the produc- 
tion of sugar there, which is not necessary 
for the people of Jamaica, whilst the arti- 
cle, itself is very necessary to the comfort 
of the people of this country. Having 
done all that we could in the generosity 
of our nature for the people of that coun- 
try—having granted them their freedom, 
and given them a good and wholesome 
administration of justice, together with 
other advantages of the like kind, I do 
not think that we should be justified in 
giving our attention exclusively to their 
interests, and in endeavouring, by a mis- 
taken policy, to force the cultivation of 
sugar in the West-Indies, whilst the peo- 
ple of this country were suffering from 
want of the common comforts and neces- 
saries of life, I have told you of the ex- 
treme comfort enjoyed by the people of 
Jamaica, and the happy prospects in other 
West-India islands; and I will now give 
you a statement of another kind, that of 
a gentleman of good authority, relating to 
the state of the labouring population in 
Bolton :— 


“Tn the cotton mills alone, about 95,000/. 
less have been paid during the last twelve 
months. Many of the mills have been en- 
tirely stopped for all or part of the time, and 
with only two exceptions, all have worked 
short time for a considerable portion of the 
past year. I have made a very careful calcu- 
lation from extensive personal inquiry, and 
assert most confidently that, altogether, there 
must have been at least 130,000/, less paid in 
wages in the Bolton Union. Now, add this 
130,000/. less in wages to the 195,000/. more 
for food, and there is a total loss to Bolton of 
325,000/. What are the consequences? There 
are now in Bolton 1,125 houses untenanted, 
of which about fifty are shops, some of them 
in the principal streets—Here is a loss to 
the owners of 10,000/. to 12,000/. a-year. The 
shopkeepers are almost ruined by diminished 
returns and bad debts. There were, a short 
time ago, three sales of the effects of shop- 
keepers in one day. Distraints for cottage 
rents occur daily, The arrears of cottage 
rents, and the debts to shopkeepers, are in- 
calculable, but they amount to many thou- 
sand pounds. The pawnbrokers’ shops are 
stowed full of the clothing, furniture, and 
even bedding of the destitute poor.—-Fever is 
also prevalent. Mr. R. 8S. Kay, one of the 
medical officers of the union, and a young 
practitioner of great promise, lately took the 
infection of malignant typhus fever, and last 
week fell a victim to his harassing duties, 
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This gentleman had latterly worked almost 
day and night. A short time ago 590 persons 
were relieved by the Poor-law guardians in 
one day, in amounts varying from six to eight« 
teenpence per head per week. In many cases 
two or three families are crowded into one 
house. In one case, seventeen persons were 
found in a dwelling about five yards square. 
In another, eight persons, two pair of looms, 
and two beds, in a cellar six feet under ground, 
and measuring four yards by five. There are 
scores of families with little or no bedding, 
having literally eaten it, 7. e. pawned or sold 
it for food. The out door relief to the poor is 
three times greater in amount than on the 
average of the three years ending 1838. South 


| of Bolton, four miles, a large spinning esta- 
| blishment, giving employment to 800 and 


subsistence to 1,300 persons, has been entirely 
stopped for nine months. The proprietor has 
upwards of 100 cottages empty or paying no 
rent, and, although possessed of immense 
capital, tinds himself unable to continue work- 
ing his mills to advantage. Entering Bolton 
from Manchester, another mill, requiring 180 
hands, has been entirely standing for eighteen 
months. In the centre of the town, another, 
250 hands, stopped several weeks. North of 
Bolton, one mile, a spinning, manufacturing, 
and bleaching establishment, on which 1,200 
persons were dependent for subsistence, has 
been entirely standing for four months. Se- 
veral machine makers and engineers are now 
employing one or two hundred hands less than 
usual, at wages varying from 15s. to 40s. a 
week. A public subscription, amounting to 
nearly 2,000/. has just been raised to mitigate, 
in some degree, the sufferings of the destitute 
poor; in fact, to deal out a scanty pittance, 
just sufficient to keep them from actual star- 
vation, to a body of workmen who possess, 
perhaps, greater skill and industry than any 
population of similar numbers on the face of 
the globe, but who are forbid, by the inhuman 
policy of our landowners, to exchange the 
produce of their labour for food in the open 
market of the world.” 

There are other similar accounts 
from Manchester and other manufac- 
turing towns, from which it appears 
that generally work is falling off, and 
the people with difficulty obtain wages 
sufficient to support life, and that bad 
as the present state of things is, there 
are still apprehensions that they may 
get much worse, I ask you, then, as the 
representatives of this country, with all 
your humane views in regard to the West 
Indies, not to be so misled as to force the 
people of this country to refuse themselves 
the use of some of the most essential 
articles of the most moderate and tem- 
perate diet, whilst the people of Jamaica 
—for whom you would call upon them to 
make this sacrifice—are a people with 
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whom the unfortunate people of Bolton 
and Manchester would gladly and willingly 
change places. We are, in fact, as I con- 
sider, in a very great crisis in respect to 
our manufactures. Whether it be owing | 
to the increase of manufacturing enter- | 
prise in Germany, Switzerland, and France 
—whether it be owing to a disposition on 
the part of the United States of America 
to impose still further restrictions upon 
the admission of our manufactures— | 
whether it be that the manufactures of | 
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Parliament, on the faith of them, have not 
changed the duties, why, in the course of 
the next autumn, your labouring people 
will be suffering the same privations from 
the want of this necessary of life as they 
are now. But we are told, that though 
there may not be a sufficient supply from 
the West-Indies, yet that in the East- 
Indies that deficiency would be supplied, 
and that a great capital would be sent 
from England for the purpose of raising 
it. It is very possible, that your financial 


this country have already been carried to | laws and restrictions may so order it, that 
such an extent, that unless new markets | in the course of years the sugar planter 
be opened for its produce it cannot be!in the West Indies may find himself 
sustained on the footing it has acquired | defeated, not by the competition of the 
—whether be it from one of these circum- | foreigner at thirty shillings the hundred 
stances, or from all combined, the fact is ; weight duty, but by the competition of the 
still, I fear, undeniable, that there is very | East-India proprietor at twenty-four shil- 
great danger—that a considerable portion | lings duty, and with a freight very little 
of the working population of this country, | above the charge which the West-India 
so far from being able to enjoy, not the | planter has to bear. That you may find 
luxuries, but the ordinary necessaries and | to be the case, but you will then have 
comforts of life, will be obliged to resort | created a new and more formidable mo- 
to the relief given to the poor as paupers | nopoly—not one upheld by a certain 


before the close of the present year. And 
] ask the House whether at such a time as 
this, it will refuse to the people of this 
country, so circumstanced, that legitimate 
means of relief which a wise modification 
of fiscal imposts would be calculated to 
afford them. I have often witnessed with 
pain that too many working men are 
induced, for the temporary gratification of 
their appetites, to spend a large portion of 
their wages on intoxicating liquors. But | 
] am glad to say, that this is not now the 





number of planters, not existing in such a 
place as the West Indies, with which 
Parliament is perfectly competent and 
formidable enough to deal, but a mo- 
nopoly backed by a formidable government 
—backed, not only by those interested in 
East-India Sugar, but by all who take a 
part in the Government of the East-Indies. 
Then, again, will arise other questions : 
supposing the production of East-India 
Sugar should entirely extinguish the mo- 
nopoly of the East—not entirely new, but 





charge which I can bring against the | of a most difficult kind—questions which 
working population of this country, whose | J never hear without some apprehensions 
unfortunate condition I now refer to. I | for the result of your interference. You 
find that, instead of spirituous and intoxi- | would have the question of how to deal 
cating liquors, these men now in great | with a population receiving three-half- 
part resort to tea, coffee, and sugar, asa | pence a day, and which, when transferred 
means of obtaining some little comfort, | to Demerara, you have been compelled to 
and of invigorating their frames for the | force to labour by corporal punishment : 
toils of the day. Isay, that this is aj| you will have the question how far it is 
disposition which should be encouraged. | proper to interfere, not with such a 
Is the poor man to go into the grocer’s | simple system of slavery as was established 
shop (a case which I have heard occurred | in the West Indies, but with the whole of 
last year,) and, after hearing the price of the relations and complicated state of 
sugar, turn away in sorrow and despon- | society in the East Indies; and you will 
dence because the article is placed beyond finally have the question how far you are 
his reach? That has been the case under justified in giving an advantage to the 
your present law—that has been the effect | East Indies as against the free labourers 
under your present duty. You may tell of the West. Therefore I should fear 
me of your expectations ; that you have a | that no legislation could be adopted which 
promise of reduction from merchants, would rest on a stable and permanent 
associations, and colonial clubs; but sup- foundation if the East Indies, and the 
posing these promises fail, and that, East Indies alone, were to furnish the 
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whole supply to this country. Now, then, 
the noble Lord (Viscount Sandon) has 
proposed a resolution stating his objec- 
tions to the particular measure of the 
government in very guarded terms. He 
does not say directly—he does not wish 
the House to say—that this country 
should never admit foreign Sugar. He 
does not choose to say, that slave-labour 
Sugar should be prohibited and never 
come into the market with free-labour 
Sugar, but he says, very cautiously, 
“This House is not prepared (especially 
with the present prospects of the supply | 
of Sugar from the British Pessessions).” 
Now, [ can well understand—though [| 
think it a most mistaken feeling—that a 
man, having such a scruple of conscience 
—such a horror of slavery and of slave- 
grown articles, as not to consent to con- 
sume them—-should not give his vote that 
these should be admitted for consump- 
tion, Ican imagine such a man, saying, 
“ Be the bated traffic prohibited for ever, 
and whatever the price, { will have free- 
grown Sugar; but free-grown Sugar it 
must be, or Iwill not consume it.” But the 
noble Lord says no such thing. He says 
that, with the present prospects of sup- 
ply, “‘ this House is not prepared ’”’—to do 
what ?- -¢ to adopt the measure proposed 
by her Majesty’s Government.” [ under- 
stand that, as a great party move perfectly 
well. It leaves the noble Lord (Viscount 
Sandon) quite at liberty to say, hereafter, 
the increased supply we calculated upon is 
not forthcoming; the hopes entertained by | 
our friends were, we admit, over sanguine; | 
Lord Harewood and others of our sup-| 
porters were mistaken in their views, and 
we now submit a measure, not the same | 
as that introduced by her Majesty’s former | 
Government — that’s gone by; we de-| 
feated th emon that question, but we | 
feel compelled now to bring forward a 
proposition which will admit slave-grown | 
sugar.” There is not a word in the reso- | 
Jution of the 7th of May, 1841, which 
provides for adopting a new measure, 
should the other prospects which it 
alludes to, of a more favourable nature, be 
secured. I say the noble Lord, with his 
views, was right in moving the resolution 
in its present shape; but if it meant to 
embrace the sentiments of those who pro- 
test against slave-grown sugar, it should 
have been totally different. If you mean 
to raise a question as to the amount of 
protection, your course is clear, when my 
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right hon. Friend (The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) moves his resolutions in a 
committee of the whole House; but this 
resolution seems to forbid entertaining the 
question of introducing foreign sugar, and 
does not forbid it. This resolution looks as 
if it were full of humanity, and yet has 
a corner left open for the introduction of 
free trade principles. In fact, Sir, this reso- 
lution is totally unfit to be proposed before 
you leave the chair,and ought not to be 
adopted. With regard to the former part 
of the resolution, it is stated,— 


« That considering the efforts and sacrifices 


| : , 
| which Parliament and the country have made 


for the abolition of the slave trade and slavery, 
with the earnest hope that their exertions and 
example might lead to the mitigation and final 
extinction of those evils in other countries, this 


| louse is prepared, &c.”’ 


What do those words mean? Is it in- 
tended to convey by them that whatever 
may become of the commerce of the coun- 
try, you are prepared to refuse admission 
to all slave-grown sugar? If that is the 
ease, what do you say to various other ar- 
ticles now imported into this country? I 
shall leave out of the question cotton and 
other articles, on the ground that they do 
not compete with products supplied by 
free labour of our own. This may be con- 
sidered some ground for their exclusion, 
though I do not consider it a sufficient one, 
when the question is based on moral and 
national considerations. The question, as 
the petitioners from Bath state, should be 
considered not merely as one of commerce, 
but in a national point of view, and turns 
upon the practicability of abolishing slavery 
in every part of the globe. But there are 
articles which you admit the produce of 
slave labour, though similar ones are sup- 
plied by free labour. There is one re- 
markable instance arising certainly from 
an evasion of the law, and which was 
brought to light by the import committee 


| which has been so often mentioned of late. 


I allude to the importation of Brazilian 
coffee by the Cape of Good Hope. Ihave 
taken the following return from the sta- 
tistical volume latety presented to the 
House :—-* 

Now, what is the history of this? This 
coffee is the produce of slave labour, 
though imported by the Cape of Good 
Hope. Does the noble Lord (Sandon) 
propose to levy, for the future, 15d. a lb. 
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on this coffee? Docs he think, that the 
persons consuming this coffee will be 
willing to pay it? Or, can he imagine, 
that those who would not receive slave- 
grown coffee will look upon it as perfectly 
harmless when filtered by a voyage to the 
Cape of Good Hope? Well, then, you 
have slave-grown coffee coming into this 
country, and if you intend to prohibit it, 
you can impose the high duty I have men- 
tioned above, and you willthen have the sa- 
tisfaction of reflecting, that you have raised 
the price of coffee as well as of sugar. But 
if you adhere to your present resolution, 
you will fall far short of the demands of 
what you are pleased to call an enlight- 
ened humanity. Where is the philanthro- 
pist who will tell me “I have a cup of 
good slave-grown coffee, and by putting a 
lump of free labour sugar into it J shall 
make the potation quite innoxious—and 
any person, whatever may be his regard 
for the negro, and however much he may 
prefer the interests of a man with a black 
skin to one with a white, will be exposed 
to no reproach—no remorse of conscience 
—if he qualifies his beverage by the addi- 
tion | have mentioned.” There is another 
instance of your acting contrary to your 
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professed principles, in the case of sugar, 
You are great refiners of sugar in this 
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country. Men of great capital are en- 
gaged in that trade, and you carry it on 
for the purpose of exportation to foreign 
countries. How do you justify that? If 
it is wrong to deal with countries whee 
slave sugar is manufactured, how can you 
defend your conduct in acting as it were 
as ‘a go-between” with foreign coun- 
tries? But there is a still stronger case ; 
for it appears in evidence, that the plant- 
ers of the West Indies, wishing to obtain 
advantage of the low duty of this country, 
do advisedly send slave-grown sugar, when 
refined, from this country to the West In- 
dies. But you (the Opposition) will stop 
that and twenty other things of the same 
kind. Let the noble Viscount (Viscount 
Sandon) stop likewise the importation of 
coffee from the Brazils by the Cape of 
Good Hope; let him stop all communica- 
tion with slave colonies; let him interrupt 
and vex our commerce; yet I defy him, 
keeping the character of this nation as a 
commercial country in view with common 
humanity to the artisan of this country, 
to carry into effect a total non-intercourse 
with the slave-growing countries. Well, 
then, | come to the conclusion which one 
can hardly help arriving at, that this reso- 
lution, well as it sounds—philanthropic as 
it may appear, is in effect, good for no- 
thing; but, as it serves a party movement, 
and tends to no other purpose than to 
embarrass the financial plan of the year, 
by collecting together, in opposition to it, 
all those who have an interest in the pro- 
ductions of the West Indies, and who 
would fain have something as like a mo- 
nopoly as they can, and those who enter- 
tain a feeling, which does them the highest 
credit, and which must always be looked 
on with the greatest respect, of abhorrence 
to slavery. But if we consider the ques- 
tion as a party question, I am obligedto put 
another to the House—where is the party 
which has been ever anxious and foremost 
in assisting the abolitionist cause. I have 
been looking to records of speeches—not 
of those made in our day, and for the pur- 
pose of reproaching hon. Gentlemen op- 
posed to me—and I find in them Colonel 
Tarleton, giving the number of ships and 
men employed by the port of Liverpool, 
in carrying on the Slave-trade on the 
coast of Africa and the West Indies. The 
opposition wasso great from Liverpool and 
other places, and the opposition in this 
C2 
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House was so overwhelming, that Mr. 
Pitt, notwithstanding his eloquent speeches 
in the cause, found himself deserted, like 
other Tory leaders, when he exceeded the 
liberality of his colleagues; and the Slave- 
trade continued until the Whigs, in 1806, 
put an end to the abhorred and horrible 
traffic. With regard to slavery, also, 
though attempts were made by Tory 
governments to mitigate the most revolting 
features, such as the corporal punishment 
of women, and other improvements which 
were never carried practically into effect, 
it was not until another Government was 
called to power, that slavery was finally 
abolished, and that the noble Lord (Lord 
Stanley) who now sits opposite, as the 
organ of Earl Grey’s Government, pro- 
posed a grant from this House, in order to 
get rid of that stain on our country and 
our commerce. If we have made these 
efforts with effect, and found an absence 
of any really practical plans for securing 
so noble an object on the part of our op- 
ponents—when I see a resolution of this 
kind, Iam tempted to say to those who 
never did anything effectually for the abo- 
lition of the Slave-trade, or of slavery, 
‘* you now come forward for a party pur- 
pose with an affectation of humanity to 
which your past conduct does not give 
you a just title.” Sir, I believe I have 
stated the reasons why, on general grounds, 
the proposition of my right hon. Friend 
should be supported, and why the resolution 
of the noble Lord should be rejected. There 
are various other questions which would 
remain even if the House went into com- | 
mittee on the subject. With regard to 
the protecting duty we propose, that is 
a matter of detail open to discussion in 
committee. With regard to other propo- 
sitions made and supported by plausible 
reasons, such as that for the reduction of 
the duties on colonial sugar, I should say, 
as my own opinion, that while I do not 
think that the revenue would benefit to 
the extent stated by my right hon. Friend 
the oiher night by a reduction of the 
duties, yet these are the articles with re- 
gard to which all must look forward with 
anxiety to the time when such a reduction 
may be effected. There is no article con- 
nected with the comfort and welfare of 
the people on which it is more advisable 
to effect a reduction of duty than this; 
and though the revenue may for a time 
suffer by such a change, it would be 
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sumption. There are other questions, 
particularly that arising from our relation 
with the Brazils. Supposing we were able 
to reduce the duty on our colonial sugar, 
we should then have an opportunity of 
knowing whether the Brazilian Govern- 
ment was disposed to renew their com- 
mercial treaties, and on what terms, and 
we should besides be in a position to point 
out to them the risk which that govern- 
ment and every other government must 
run which has a large proportion of its 
subjects retained in obedience solely by 
coercion; we should be able to show them 
not only the moral mischiefs and the guilt 
of slavery, but how, under a different 
course, their commercial and agricultural 
prosperity might be secured, and their re- 
lations to this country be rendered amic- 
able and permanent. But if you adopt 
the resolution of the noble Lord, and at 
once announce your determination to re- 
ject all slave-grown sugar, what will the 
Brazilians—who may not criticise the re- 
solution so nicely as I have done, do? 
Will they give up slavery? Will they re- 
nounce piracy? Will they not sell their 
sugar? Ay, sell it they will, and sell it 
they can; but they will sell it to other 
nations. Merchants who deal with the 
Brazils tell you that many articles will go 
there from Germany, and printed goods 
from Switzerland, in exchange for sugar 
produced by slave labour, which wiil not 
be in the least diminished. In fact, the 
only advantage gained, would be, that 
the commerce now carried on with us 
would be transferred to other nations. 
And what is all that you can effect? You 
do not change the Brazilians into free la- 
bourers, but you send their sugar and 
coffee, the products of slave labour, to be 
consumed by other countries. I cannot 
see that anything would be gained to the 
world, or that the negro slave in Brazil 
would be much comforted if he were told— 
‘the sugar you are working is not to go 
into the mouth of the English shopkeeper 
or artizan; you shall work and be flogged 
to death that Germany and Switzerland 
may enjoy the products of your labour.” 
I own, as I stated at the commencement 
of what I addressed to the House, that I 
do think that this question may in a dif- 
ferent point of view from the noble Lord’s 
be of great interest, not to the Brazils and 
the United States, but that with regard to 
the continent of Europe, the example you 
are now giving would be of the utmost 
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importance. If they see that this great 
commercial country, this free country, 
which has long entertained such questions, 
has come to the decision that restriction 
and prohibition are the best maxims of 
commercial policy, they will quote that 
example for their own guidance; their 
manufacturers will quote it for their own 
regulations, and those of the people under 
them ; and restriction and prohibition will 
thus become the rule of all the intercourse 
of the world. Now, is that for your ad- 
vantage — is it for the advantage of the 
world? I say, for your advantage it cer- 
tainly is not; for, as a great commercial 
and manufacturing nation, your plain 
policy is to promote the extension and dif- 
fusion of commerce and manufactures. 
No more is it for the advantage of the 
world ; because my belief is, that the more 
free and unrestricted is intercourse, the 
more the nations of the world are mingled 
together by the ties of peaceful commerce, 
the further you carry your bales of goods 
and cases of hardware, the more widely 
will you diffuse that general knowledge 
and maxims of civilization and Christianity 
which belong toa nation which stand in 
the front rank for these qualities. You 
must observe that, though you now 
stand in so proud and eminent a rank 
in this respect, you are liable to those 
vicissitudes which may alter your posi- 
tion. You do not stand like Rome— 
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“Rome, it is thine alone, with awful sway, 
To rule mankind, and make the world obey, 
Disposing peace ond war thy own majestic 

way.’ 

We are, on the contrary, among several 
nations of great power, of great civiliza- 
tion, with institutions,some of them as free 
as our own, many of them having ad- 
vanced to great wealth, and competing 
with and rivalling you in the arts of peace 
and the productions of commerce. Give 
them a right example, and you will stiil 
stand, not only their equal, but the fore- 
most amongst them. Take a contrary 
course, and say this is the day on which 
you have resolved on restriction and prohi- 
bition; tell them your merchants of the 
East and West Indies, your timber mer- 
chants of North America, and the land- 
owners of your own soil have raised mono- 
poly as the standard under which they 
mean to march, and by which they will 
abide, and you will rapidly spread your ex- 
ample; and when you may wish to retrace 
your steps, you will find the lesson you 
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have taught too well appreciated ever to be 
forgotten. Having these views of the state 
of this country,—having these views of the 
state of our colonies and of the other coun- 
tries of Europe,—it was our bounden duty 
to state them to Parliament. And as they 
formed the subject of our advice to our 
Sovereign, we felt bound to produce the 
results of that advice to the House, and 
to let this House determine thereupon. 
If you should adopt the plan which we 
propose, we look confidently forward to 
the increased prosperity of the country. 
If you do not take that course, on this 
House be the responsibility of rejecting 
our measures. We have discharged the 
only duty incumbent on us,—that of not 
having concealed our opinions, and done 
our best for the service of our country. 
Viscount Sandon rose to move the 
amendment of which he had given notice. 
He said it was not in his power, nor did 
he feel it his duty, to follow the noble Lord 
into all the various topics which he had 
thought proper to bring before the House. 
Indeed he had been for some days labouring 
under indisposition, and on that ground 
must beg the House would excuse an im- 
perfect discharge of the duty, which he had 
undertaken. But under any circumstance he 
should not have felt it necessary to enter into 
the wide field of discussion which the noble 
Lord had thought proper to traverse. He 
would not be led from the proper subject of 
that evening’s debate, from which the no- 
ble Lord found it more convenient to 
escape, as soon as he could, to other and 
more exciting topics. He could not but 
observe on the novelty of the present pro- 
ceeding. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer came down with a distinct propo- 
sition, and when a notice of an amend- 
ment upon that proposition was given, ano- 
ther Member of the Government, in anti- 
cipation of defeat, gave notice beforehand 
of another amendment; an amendment 
which could only be put to the House, 
in case the proposition of the Government 
was rejected. In general, it was not the 
practice of those who expected to win 
the battle, to secure for themselves, ut 
least so ostentatiously, a way of retreat. 
For his part he should confine himself to 
the distinct proposition before the House, 
the proposition, on which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had called on them to ex- 
press an opinion, viz. a reduction of 
duty on foreign sugar, and would not enter 
into the question of that more general pro- 
position which was involved in the ameade 
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ment of the noble Lord, and which would, 
he had no doubt, by the defeat of the pro- 
position of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, find place for a separate discussion. 
The noble Lerd had dealt in a great deal of 
declamation which was beside the subject, 
without touching the main question at issue. 
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| 


' suming. 


The question was simply this, whether the | 


proposition of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would or would not give a fresh stimu- 
lus to the Slave-trade, and whether there 
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that body of the community which was pro- 
tected by no Association. Surely when he 
took this tone, he forgot the great Anti-corn- 
law league, with all its emissaries and all 
its engines, whese doctrines he was propa 
gating, and whose language he was as- 
But it did seem fitting, that they 
should really know whether the assumed 
prospect of starvation, in regard to sugar, 
was borne out by the fact. He knew that 


'it must be tedious to listen to statements 


Was any overweening consideration in the | 
present condition of the supply of sugar to | 
this country, which should compel us to have | 


recourse to so lamentable a conelusion of all 
our efforts in the cause of abolition. He 
had never assumed the position, and indeed 
he knew no one else who had assumed the | 
position, which the noble Lord had taken 
so much pains to ridicule and refute, that 
this country was bound to consume nothing 
but what was provided by free labour. He 
had never heard the warmest abolitionist 
profess it ; it would be impossible to carry 
it out, and it was not necessary for, or in 
any way involved in his proposition. But 
this he thought, he had a right to ask, 
that we should not without the shadow 
of necessity for the interest of our own 
population, give 
execrable traflic, which we had incurred, 


. . “3 | 
and were incurring such heavy sacrifices | 
to put down; and that to the detriment | 


( 


| than 
| Thus, there was, he might say, a certainty 


a fresh stimulus to that | 


which he had no doubt Hon. Members had, 
in one way or another, already been made 
acquainted with, but it was necessary in 
this case that they should be repeated. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would not dis- 
| pute that there were 35,000 tons of sugar in 
hand at the beginning of the year. He 
would hardly dispute, that 5,000 tons might 
be expected from the West Indies beyond ‘the 
quantity which they supplied last year ; 
this would furnish 115,000 tons. Mauritius 
had already shipped 20,000 tons, and 
20,000 more were known to be ready for 
shipment. Above 50,000 tons have already 
reached this country from the East-Indies 
and the remainder will not make up less 
70,000 tons from that quarter. 
January and 


that between the Ist of 


‘the 31st of December of this year 260,000 


of an experiment on free labour in the | 


cultivation of sugar in our ‘own possessions, 
from the success of which we hope for the 
most beneficial effects to the whole negro 
race. This question he had a right to 
have answered—where was the necessity, 
where was the prospect of starvation prices 
with regard to sugar, which should compel 


her Majesty’s Government thus to come for- | 


ward and throw overboard the arguments 
they had used last year in resisting this very 


proposition when made by the Member for | 
in their own colonies ? 


Wigan, and to sacrifice at once the noble 


| year. 


tons of sugar wi!l have reached this 
country, being 60,000 tons more than this 
country had ever consumed in any one 
Supposing that there was, which he 
did not believe, any exaggeration in this cal- 
culation, still, making every possible al- 
lowance, was not there afforded perfect se- 


‘curity for an ample supply of sugar for the 
/consumption of the country, and that at 


fruits, which we hoped to reap from all | 


our sacrifices, in the imitation by foreign | 


nations of our successful example? Let 
the noble Lord look at the prices of su- 
gar a few months back, and at those which 
now prevailed, and he would see what 
ground for apprehending high and burden- 
some prices now existed. He had treated 
with great levity the statements which had 
been made upon this point, because forsooth 
they were made by mercantile Associations ; 
and had talked with great scorn of all such 
Associations, and had assumed to himself the 


position of one who stood up on behalf of 





moderate and reasonable prices? And was. 
this a state of things so discouraging, as to 
induce them to give up at once all chance 
of the success of their great experiment on 
the cultivation of sugar by free negro labour 
Would the noble 
Lord, or the right hon. Gentleman, the 
President of the Board of Trade, or would 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer tell us that 
what they were about to do was to be no 
encouragement to the slave- -importing and 
slave- employing countries? Why, it was 
their own argument last year that it would. 
But moreover he had thought, that they 
were about to offer it as a boon tu the 
Brazils, and as a temptation to that country 
to renew the commercial treaty with that 
country, Which was about to expire. Did 
they mean that it should be a boon, or did 
they not? If they did not, they were de« 
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luding the Brazilians and the merchants 


who traded with Brazil, to whom they 
held it out as a boon; and if they did, 
whatever the amount of that boon was, it 


must be, whatever might be the intentions | 


of her Majesty’s Ministers, by so much to 
the advantage of the slave-importing part 
of the world, and to the disadvantage of 
our free possessions—The noble 
seemed now to treat it as a matter of slight 
importance that those colonies should grow a 


staple commodity at all, and to think it was | 

7 | 
of no consequence, so that we got sugar, and | 
the negroes were at their case, whether or | 


not the sugar was the produce of the free la- 
bour of the West Indies. Such, at least, 
was not the opinion of Mr. Gurney, oue of 
the most eminent amongst those who had 


promoted the great experiment of emane ipa- 


tion. In his interesting letters from the West 
Indies, he tells us, how he had impressed 
upon the negroes in Jamaica the import- 
ance, for the happiness of their brethren in 


other countries, that by assiduous cultivation | 


of their great exportable staple,—sugar, 
they should show to the world, that an 
emancipated colony might still be a rich 
and a profitable possession; and he tells 
us how sensible they scemed to this ap- 
peal. He knew that if we were unable 
to show to France, to Spain, to the United 
States, that emancipation and a continued 
cultiyation of the staple products, that free- 
dom and prosperity, were compatible, our ex- 
ample and our efforts would not only be 
lost upon them, but that they would only 
serve as a beacon to warn others from fol- 
lowing in the same course ; that we should 
have rivetted the chains which we wished to 
strike off Now, these were the grounds on 
which he (Lord Sandon) rested his opposi- 
tion to the proposition of the Government, 
and he could see no reason in the cir- 
cumstance of a few months of high prices, 
which had already gone by, and which he 
had shown could not return, for taking the 
course which had been adopted by the Go- 
vernment. It grieved him to see the noble 
Lord come forward to disturb the picture of 


prosperity and success which he himself 


had been depicting as existing in the West 
Indies, and which, if continued, aftorded 
the best and most promising hopes as to 
the future destinies of the negro popula- 
tion in every part of the world. Asa pure 
mercantile question between a colonial and 
foreign article, the protection that was at 
present afforded to the West-India colo- 


nies, he admitted fully, was greater than 
it need be; he would admit at once 
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that it was so; but this question was 
one, which, under existing circumstances, 

| stood by itself—it was a question which 
they had set apart as connected with a 
great experimental measure from which 
| they still hoped success, on the success- 
ful issue of which the eyes of America, 
}in particular, as well as of the rest of 
the world, were fixed, and which pecu- 
liarly affected the future interests and des- 
| tinies of the negro in every part of the 
globe. On the ground, then, of a little 
pressure which they had felt, and which 
had been caused by circumstances, of the 
|recurrence of which there was but little 
| chance, he, at least, was not disposed to 
consent to their stultifying themselves in 
ithe eyes of the world, and abandoning 
the course in which they had embarked. 
| He might be told that they would not be 
| doing so: but these were the very expres- 
sions used before a committee of this House 
(last year by a gentleman, who held a high 
station in the commercial world, and one 
|who had recently suffered a defeat in an 
/ endeavour to enter Parliament in support 
of the present Government, Mr. Larpent. 
That gentleman, in recommending the ad- 
mission of the productions of the East In- 
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| dies, rested his recommendation, among 
}other grounds, on this; that otherwise 


there was danger that prices should rise, 
and a clamour should be raised for the in- 
troduction of sugar from Brazil and Cuba, 
which he said “ would stultify all your pro- 
ceedings in favour of the abolition of the 
Slave-trade.” 

But it was not only the actual effect upon 
prices, resulting from the admission of 
foreigu sugars at the duty proposed by 
the Government, which was to be cons 
sidered. The moral effect of the pro- 
position upon the minds of the culti- 
vators of our own free sugar must be 
taken into consideration, when estimating 
its consequences, and the moral effect upon 
their minds would be, to convey the convic- 
tion that with that House cheapness was all 
in all, and that it would be prepared here- 
after to abandon altogether ali protection 
to the interests of free labour, for the sake 
of making sugar a little cheaper. Why was 
it, Iet him ask the noble Lord, that he could 
see nothing but hypocrisy in this metion ? 
Was it not one, the ground of which was 
simple and intelligible, and plainly avowed ; 
and which, as it was the very ground occu- 
pied by the noble Lord himself’ last year, 
he supposed he might presume, 1 night be 
sincerely and honestly maintained ? 
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right had the noble Lord to deny to him 
(Lord Sandon), and those who supported 
his amendment, the same regard for 
the interests of humanity which had ac- 
tuated the government of the noble Lord 
last year in resisting the proposition, which 
they now brought forward? But was this 
feeling confined to those who oppose her 
Majesty’s Government? Was it a mere 
factious feeling? It was that which was 
common, at least, to the Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, who had expressed the same oppo- 
sition to the course of her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment ; this Society, consisting of per- 
sons who have no personal or political 
interest in opposing the proposition, and 
most of whom were supporters of her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, but who, overlooking 
all party considerations, had come for- 
ward to express the same feeling which 
was imbodied in his (Lord Sandon’s) 
amendment. But the question brought 
before the House as the plan of her Ma- 
jesty’s Government with regard to sugar, 
was presented in the shape of a measure 
of finance; and if it had been one of 
finance alone, they (the Conservatives) 
would not have interposed to prevent the 
full consideration of it in committee in the 
usual course. But because he conceived it to 
be not a mere question of finance—and be- 
cause he felt that they would not be justi- 
fied, merely in consequence of circum- 
stances such as had temporarily existed, in 
throwing aside their own great experiment 
with regard to the abolition of slavery in 
their colonies that they had felt them- 
selves called upon to interpose, and oppose 
even the consideration of it in Committee. 
But looking at it merely as an acquisition 
of finance, he did not see, how the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was, by means 
of the proposition he had laid before 
the House, to make up his budget. 
He intended to raise 700,000/. more in 
the present year than the last, by means 
of an alteration in the duty on sugar. Last 
year 180,000 tons of sugar were consumed, 
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and to get his 700,000/. additional, he must | 


expect an increased consumption of nearly 
20,000 tons of foreign, or nearly 30,000 
tous of British sugar, the one paying 37s. 6. 
the other 25s. per ewt. and for so large 
an expected increase of consumption, so 
much beyond all example, he saw no reason 
in any fall of prices, such as would be the 
consequence of the proposed change of 
duty. How was this revenue to be secured ? 
He was now speaking as if only one rate 
of duty on foreign sugar had been pro- 
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posed ; and this, until this morning, was the 

case. One rate had been contemplated for the 

rich sugars of Cuba, and the poorer sugars 

of Brazil ; the result of which would have 
| been, that this boasted boon to the Brazils 
| would have been monopolized by Cuba, to 
| the higher saccharine qualities of which, 
; both British and Brazilian sugars must have 
given way. In the interval, however, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had discovered 
his mistake, and he had endeavoured to 
remedy it by imposing an additional duty 
of 6s. on the fine white Cuba sugars. But 
even this will not help him ; it would neither 
maintain his financial calculations, nor en- 
able the British and Brazilian sugars to 
maintain the competition, for the differen- 
tial duty which he proposes, being far below 
the real difference in the saccharine quali- 
ties, or amount of sugar contained in the 
ewt., the real duty on the Cuba sugar, as 
proposed, would be little more than that 
on British sugar, value for value, and 
much less than that on Brazilian sugar ; and 
no moderate consumption, therefore, of this 
| apparently higher taxed sugar would go 
(far to swell the revenue to the required 
| amount. ‘To shew that he had not over-esti- 
mated this difference in the qualitiesof Cuba 
and Brazilian sugar, he would refer to a 
statement of the prices for the last month at 
Hamburgh, where there was no duty, but 
which was a free port, of the Havannah 
sugars and the Brazilian. He found there 
that the white Havannah sugars ranged from 
27s. 7d. to 38s, 5d.; the Brazilian (Rio) 
| white from 21s. 1d. to 25s. 11d. The differ- 
| ence between the best qualities of each thus 
appears to be between 12s. 6d., between the 
| worst 6s. 6d. between the best and the worst, 
| 17s.5d. The Brazilian and Bahia ranged 
| from 22s. 2d. to 28s. ld., the difference of 
| the best qualities being thus, 10s. 4d, of the 
| worst 5s. 5d.; difference between the best 
| and worst 16s. 3d. These then were the 
| prices and relative values in the Hamburgh 
market, and this must be taken as a fair 
estimate of the relative saccharine quali- 
ties, and would show the erroneous cal- 
| culations of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer even in their corrected shape. 
He was aware, that there must always be 
some uncertainty in any estimate of the ef- 
fect of these changes of duty ; and if we 
had a surplus, instead of a deficiency, to 
deal with, it might be indifferent whether 
we exactly made up the estimated result ; 
but Gentlemen should recollect, that here 
we had a positive deficiency to deal with, 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer ens 
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gaged to fill up ; and he (Lord S.) thought 
he had shown, that the result was, to say 
the least, doubtful, even as a measure of 
finance. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
might increase the consumption of Cuba 
sugar, but he could not increase much the 
consumption of Brazilian sugar; because 
before Brazilian sugar could come into the 
home market, the whole of the West and 
East India sugar must be consumed, and 
of this there was now every prospect of hav- 
ing at least 60,000 tons more than the 
whole consumption of the year would re- 
quire. The right hon. Gentleman, he 
supposed, hoped that a diminution in prices 
arising from his measure would increase 
consumption, but according to the calcu- 
lations of the noble Lord himself, what 
was the extent of the reduction expected to 
be gained from the Government proposi- 


tion? Why, 1s. 6d. the ewt. ; and it was | 


for this diminution they were called upon 


to adopt a step which would have the effect | 


of shaking every interest connected with 
the West and East India colonies. Redue- 
ing, then, the price of sugar by 1s. 67. 
per ewt., was the remedy by which the 
miseries of the people of this country, 
miseries which the noble Lord had so feel- 
ingly described, were to be alleviated ; but 
the noble Lord had no right to attempt 
to rouse the passions of the country or the 
interest of this House by the miseries of 
the handloom weavers and other operatives 
in the manufacturing districts, unless he 
was prepared to connect those miseries 
with the price of sugar, and to show that 
reducing the price by 1s, 6d. a ewt. would 
be a remedy for the evils which he detailed. 
It was trifling with them, and unworthy 
of the noble Lord, to pretend that any such 
reduction could add much to either the 
comfort or happiness of the suffering po- 
pulation of this country, and if it could, 
before long the influx of free-labour su- 
gar from our own colonies would bring 
the price of that article down to within 
a trifle of what the noble Lord desired, 
and his object would be attained without 
the mischiefs which could not be denied to 
belong to the present proposition. It was 
rather hard that a Gentleman, who had 
given notice of a proposition, should have 
his speech anticipated in the way his had 
been by the noble Lord, and it was still 
more unfair on the part of the noble Lord 
to imagine for him (Lord Sandon) topics on 
which he never intended to touch. The 
course pursued by the noble Lord obliged 
him to treat the subject in a more desultory 
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manner than he could wish, but he trusted 
the House would excuse him. Let them 
consider the question in a commercial point 
of view. We were told of the vast interests 
at stake in the commerce with Brazil, and 
he did not deny their importance. But 
what were the commercial interests at stake 
on the other side? What were the exports 
of British manufactures to the East and 
West Indies? Had not they been progres- 
sively on the increase since emancipation 
in the one case, and encouragement to the 
growth of sugar in the other? East-India 
sugar was placed on an equal footing with 
the produce of the West Indies in 1836, 
and what was the result? Why, that the 
real and declared value of British manufac- 
tured goods exported .to the East Indies 
was— 
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In 1837 . £3,612,735 
| 1838 3,876,196 
| 1839 4,748,607 


Not having the returns of the last year, he 
could not state exactly what the value of 
the exports were; but he knew that the 
real and declared value of the exports to the 
East Indies from Liverpool alone last year 
was 4,566,544/., or within a trifle of the 
| amount of the whole of the exports to that 
| country during the year preceding. Now, 
| this progressive improvement in our exe 
ports in this quarter since the equalization 
of the sugar duties, proved sufficiently the 
importance to our manufacturers of having 
so good a remittance from India, in ex- 
change, as sugar. What was the state of 
our intercourse with the West Indies dur- 
ing the same period? The amount of the 
real and declared value of our exports to 
the West Indies was— 


In 1837 £3,456,745 
1838 3,393,441 
1839 3,986,598 


or almost 4,000,000/. Our trade with our 
/emancipated West-India colonies had been 
increased, and this was owing principally, 
he believed, to the change which had taken 
place in the condition of the negro popula- 
tion, and went far to prove the advantage 
lof dealing with freemen instead of slaves. 
While slavery existed, the negro popula« 
tion were supplied only with the come 
monest and poorest description of goods, 
but, now that they were free and obtained 
high wages, they exercised their own fan- 
cies with regard to articles of dress, and 
what was the result? Why, that the de- 
mand for better descriptions of British ma« 
nufactured goods applicable to the purposes 
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of dress had greatly increased. In this way 
the operations of the manufacturers of this 
country were extended more widely and 
employment increased, and yet this was 
the trade the stability of which her Ma- 
jesty’s Government proposed to shake. 
The export trade with the East and the 
West Indies in 1839 in point of value 
was worth little less than 9,000,000/. ; 
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| 


/apply the remedy proposed. 
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payment was not so convenient to the 
British merchant, and he regretted it; 
but there were greater considerations at 
the present moment which forbade him to 
One point 
of the speech of the noble Lord had 
been received with great rapture and ap- 


_plause by hon. Gentlemen opposite ; but he 
| thought, when examined, it would be found 


and in 1840 undoubtedly much more. | 
| said, it was all very fine for the West-India 


No doubt the export trade with the Bra- 
zils was also valuable and deserved en- 
couragement ; but was it to be compared 
with the export trade of the East and West 
Indies? The whole value of the export 
trade with the Brazilsin 1859 was given in 
the official tables at 2,650,000/., and to that 
might be added about 400,000/. for Cuba. A 
friend of his connected with the Brazils, told 
him, indeed, that the value as given by the 
official returns was much underrated, and 
he showed him good grounds for believing 
that it was: but even admitting this, 
would not the same observation be applicable 
to the returns of the value of the export 
trade to the West or East Indies? As a 
standard of comparative value between the 
exports to the different countrics, the returns 
were quite sufficient, and comparison was 


say, that the manufacturers of this country 
would not be alive to their own interests 
if for the sake of extending foreign markets 
they sacrificed the growing and permanent 
advantages which the markets of our own 
possessions afforded to them. He (Lord 
Sandon) knew the apprehensions enter- 
tained by his right hon. Friend, the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, lest he should 
be fettered and embarrassed by our high 
duties on Brazilian sugar in his coming 
negotiations with the Brazilian govern- 
ment. He (Lord Sandon) knew that he 
thought, that that government would be 
disposed to place discriminating duties upon 
our manufactures in favour of those of 
countries which admitted her produce on 


more favourable terms; but, he believed | 


these apprehensions to be exaggerated. The 
Brazilians sold to us much of their produce ; 
for their sugar they found a ready market 
elsewhere. They bought our manufactures 
now in preference to those of other coun- 
tries, because they were cheaper and better ; 
they would not refuse to buy them as 
long as they were cheaper and better, 
and as long as they could pay for them, 
which indirectly they, though not directly, 
found the means of doing. He (Lord 
Sandon) was aware that this circuitous 





to have nothing in it. The noble Lord 


_ proprietors to talk about free labour, but it 


was very well known that they sent home 
their own sugar, and sent out sugar, the 


| produce of slave labour, for consumption in 


the West Indies in its place. Now the fact 
was, that the West-India proprietors had no- 
thing whatever to do with the matter. The 
West Indies refine no sugar. What refined 
sugar they used, had been always brought 
from England, and as long as there was a 
surplus supply of British sugar enough 
for the consumption of Great Britain it 
was colonial sugar that returned there. 
But when that surplus ceased, the refined 
sugar sent into our own colonies for 
their consumption was, by an act of the 
present Government, foreign sugar un- 


| doubtedly, but had the planter or the pro- 
all that was here in question. He could only 


prietor anything to do with that ? Nothing 
whatever; he did not export it to the 
colonies—the merchant or refiner did it, as 
an article of trade, and was alone responsi- 


ble for it. But did the West Indian ask for 


it. On the contrary, they remonstrated 
against it; Jamaica had memorialized ; 
Demerara had actually prohibited its in- 
troduction. But her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment refused to listen to these remon- 
strances, and then taunted the West Indian 
with the result of their own act. This clap- 
trap, therefore, successful as it might ap- 
pear at the moment when it was delivered, 
when examined was found to be destitute of 
the slightest real bearing on the question. 
—If, then, he had succeeded in persuading 
the House that, financially, the prospect 
was one of at least doubtful result—that 
it must either encourage slave-grown sugar 
to a large amount, or that the revenue 
could not be made up, for no increase in 
the consumption of free labour sugar pay- 
ing the lower duty, would be expected, 
adequate to make up the sum required—if 
he had succeeded in showing that, com- 
mercially, there was no sufficient induce- 
ment to take the proposed step, and that 
the consumer could not be materially be- 
netitted by its adoption, surely he was 
entitled to say, that not even a temptation 
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was offered to concur in the proposition of 
the Government for giving facilities to the 
admission of foreign sugar, as long as such 
a step would tend to defeat the great 
experiment which they were embarked in, 
for obtaining tropical produce by means of 
free emancipated labour, and as long as there 
was a fair hope and prospect that that 
experiment would be successful. With 


these views and feelings, he could not 
and 


have said less than he had done; 
thanking the House for the attention 


which they had paid to him, he begged | 


leave to move his amendment,— 


That, considering the efforts and sacrifices 
which Parliament and the country have made 
for the abolition of the Slave-trade and slavery, | 


with the earnest hope that their exertions and 
example might lead to the mitigation and final 


extinction of these evils in other countries, | 


this House is not prepared (especially with 


the present prospects of the supply of sugar 


from British possessions) to adopt the measure 
proposed by her Majesty’s Government for the 
reduction of the duty on foreign sugar.” 

Mr. Hogg rose, to second the resolution 
moved by the noble Lord the Member for 
Liverpool—a resolution which not only dis- 
approved of the specific measures proposed 
by her Majesty’s Ministers, but declared 
that they ought not to be taken into con- 
sideration by the House; and he thought 
thatthe House would be of opinion that this 
was the fit and proper way to deal with a 
proposal which would involve in ruin the 
most valuable of our foreign possessions, 
would violate the plighted faith of the 
country, and which disregarded the most 
sacred dictates of humanity. He would 
not have ventured to have obtruded him- 
self on the attention of the House, were 
it not for the relation in which he stood 
towards a part of the empire whose inter- 
ests would be most seriously affected by 
these measures; and under these circum- 
stances he ventured to hope for the kind 
indulgence of the House. He (Mr. Hogg) 
was not versed in parliamentary tactics, 
but he certainly had expected that the 
noble Lord the Secretary for the Colonies 
would have heard what the noble Lord the 
Member for Liverpool had to propose, and 
the reasons he had to urge in its support, 
before he (Lord J. Russell) would have 
addressed the House. The resolution of 
which the noble Lord opposite had given 
notice, indicated the consciousness of 
coming defeat, and to prevent that defeat 


being converted into utter discomfiture, | you now adopt is factious.” 
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rise before the noble Lord the Member for 
Liverpool, and to address to the House one 
of those spirited and party speeches which 
no man could pronounce with greater 
force, ability, or effect. The noble Lord 
felt that the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chanceilor of the Exchequer 
was, as it had been designated by the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Tamworth, 
barren and sterile indeed. The noble 
Lord felt that it was expedient to make a 
sort of supplementary speech to bolster up 
the deficiencies of what was courteously 
called the Budget of the Chancellor of the 
| Exchequer, before it was safe to allow the 
subject to be submitted to discussion in 
the House. In the course of that supple- 
| mentary speech the noble Lord had evinced 
the greatest sensibility and fear, lest it 
should be supposed in the House and in 
‘the country, that the recent defeats of the 
‘Ministry had any thing to do with the 
measures thus suddenly proposed. No 
such suggestion had proceeded from his 
(Mr. Hogg’s) side of the House, as the 
‘noble Lord took good care to have the first 
!word, and to address the House, not in re- 
‘ply to, but in anticipation of the speech 
jof the noble Lord the Member for Liver- 
|pool. Whence then this sensibility as to 
}an imputation which bad not been made? 
| He (Mr. Hoge) knew not from what inter- 
jnal monitor had proceeded the suggestion 
‘which the noble Lord was thus anxious to 
jrepel. Her Majesty’s Ministers had sus- 
i tained repeated and signal defeats in mea- 
sures brought in by them as a Govern- 
ment, and close following those defeats, 
they had introduced three of the most im- 
portant measures that could affect the in- 
terests or agitate the feelings of the coun- 
try. The introduction of slave-grown su- 
gar—the timber duties—and the Corn- 
laws. And instead of submitting them to 
deliberate discussion on the broad grounds 
of national policy and justice, had huddled 
them together without notice, and appa- 
rently without consideration, in a Budget 
'speech. The noble Lord after expressing 





|his anxiety that it might not be supposed 


| 


that these measures in any way emanated 
from the recent defeats of his Government, 
went at length into the financial difficul- 
ties of the country, and addressing himself 
to his (Mr. Hogg’s) side of the House, 
said ‘ you never objected to the expendi- 





ture that has been made, and the course 
And the no. 


the noble Lord had deemed it necessary to | ble Lord then proceeded at some length to 
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repudiate the conduct pursued by the 
opposition side of the House, and to favor 
them with a lecture as to the course they 
ought to have adopted. He (Mr. Hogg) 
admitted with pain and regret the financial 
difficulties of the country. He would not 
dwell upon them in detail, but would con- 
trast the Budget of 1830, the last brought 
forward by a Conservative Government, 
with the Budget of the present year. In 
the Budget brought forward in 1830, 
there was an excess of revenue over ex- 
penditure of 2,667,000/. In the present 
Budget the revenue fell short of the ex- 
penditure by 2,421,776/., thus making 
the deficiency in the present Budget as 
contrasted with that of 1830 upwards of 
5,000,000/. The noble Lord (Lord J. 
Russell) in his financial exposition, at- 
tempted to mix up the foreign policy of 
the country with the question of finance, 
and urged as a legitimate conclusion, that 
the whole of that policy had been ap- 
proved of by his (Mr. Hogg’s) side of the 
House, because they had not withheld 
their assent from certain armaments and 
expeditions rendered necessary by the 
course which Government had pursued 
—nay he even had the hardihood to 
refer to China. It is true that Conserva- 
tives did not object to the expedition sent 
to that country. He himself was ready to 
admit, that this country could not have 
communicated with the emperor of China 
with honor, or with effect, except in the 
presence of an armed force. But, did it 
therefore follow, that he approved of the 
policy which rendered that armament 
necessary? Surely, the noble Lord must 
ill recollect the debates which had taken 
place in that House last Session, when 
he ventured to state, that the foreign 
policy of the Government had always been 
approved of by those who sat on his (Mr. 
Hogg’s) side of the House. The noble 
Lord then adverted to the deliberations of 
Government on these subjects, and said, 
that the Cabinet had long had them 
under their consideration, and were all 
agreed as to the introduction of the prin- 
ciples of free trade, at least to the extent 
of the propositions now before the House. 
If this were true, then he said that the 
House, and the country, and the commer- 
cial interests of the empire, especially of 
that part of it with which he (Mr. Hogg) 
was more immediately connected, had 


just and strong grounds of complaint. 


He had hailed with pleasure and received 
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with gratitude, the measure of justice con. 
ceded by the present Government to India 
in 1836. He was always pleased and 
proud to bear his testimony to the value 
of that measure. In 1836, the duties on 
sugar from the East and West Indies 
were equalized, and a great and valu- 
able boon was thereby conferred on] the 
East Indies. It was not, however, more 
than six weeks since a discussion had 
taken place on the rum duties, and if at 
that time the Government had determined 
on the introduction of a measure like the 
present, the President of the Board of 
Trade was bound by official duty to have 
then given the House some intimation of 
it. It was misleading the House and the 
public not to do so. It was grossly mis- 
leading the public. The right hon, Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Labouchere) then said, as yet 
we have only nominally equalised the 
duties on East and West-India sugar— 
until we have equalised the duty on the 
whole produce of the sugar-cane—until 
we have equalised the duty on rum, I 
cannot say that we shall have done justice 
to India, or put, that country in a posi- 
tion to supply the people of England with 
cheap and free labour sugar. Upon the 
faith of that declaration, capital to an im- 
mense amount had been sent out to India 
—machinery had been exported, and 
manufacturers had been shipped to that 
quarter of the world with the intention of 
bringing home sugar in return. All this 
good would now be marred—great loss, 
perhaps absolute ruin, would be entailed on 
individuals, and yet the noble Lord so- 
lemnly assured the House, that the pre- 
sent measure had long been determined 
upon. How, he asked, could the noble 
Lord justify this concealment which had 
misled the mercantile world, and induced 
individuals to embark in a course of en- 
terprise that could only end in ruin? 
What was the principal argument ad- 
duced by the noble Lord in support of 
this measure? He said the object he had 
in view was to give cheap sugar to the 
consumer, and yet in the same breath he 
ridiculed the apprehensions of the West- 
Indians, and contended that the proposed 
measure would not cheapen sugar more 
than Is. 6d. per cwt. Great indeed must 
be the pressure of difficulties when a mind 
so acute as that of the noble Lord, could 
be driven to such inconsistency. The 
next point to which the noble Lord ad- 
verted, was the advantage to be derived 
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from fair competition, not only to the con- 
sumer, but also to the producer of sugar 
in the East and West Indies. The noble 
Lord did not attempt to push this argu- 
ment quite so far as it was carried before 
the Import Duties Committee. There it 
was broadly contended, that the best mode 
to put down the slave-trade, and to en- 
courage the production of free-labour 
sugar, was to expose it to competition with 
sugar the produce of slave labour. Now 
he (Mr. Hogg) begged the attention of 
the House to the instances referred to by 
the noble Lord, in order to show the bene- 
ficial operation of free competition. He 
referred to the manufacturers of earthern- 
ware and gloves, which he stated had 
thriven when exposed to competition be- 
tween England and France. But he 
would ask, did it therefore follow that two 
countries could compete with each other 
under circumstances wholly different, when 
the supply of late in one was restricted, 
and almost prohibited, and in the other 
unlimited? Did it therefore follow that 
the West Indies, where slave labour was 
prohibited, and free labour scarcely to be 
had, could contend in the production of 
sugar with Cuba and the Brazils, where 
there was uo restriction as to labour either 
slave or free? He felt bound to say, that 
it was absurd to contend that the cases 
were in any manner parallel. But what 
said Mr. Hume, the great champion of free 
trade, when examined before the Import 
Duties Committee? His words are :— 


“The laws in this country having deprived 
the planter in Jamaica of that means (meaning 
slave labour) of raising his produce, I conceive 
that this is a question taken out of the cate- 
gory of free trade.”’ 

Again, what did Mr. Hume say as to 
the introduction of slave-labour sugar? 
He said :— 

“That if our colonies could not supply su- 
gar sufficient for our consumption, then, but 
not before, the public must make up their 
mind as to the distinction to be maintained 
between free and slave-labour sugar.” 


The noble Lord then referred with some 
exultation to the practice which has pre- 
vailed of late, of importing coffee from the 
Brazils into the Cape of Good Hope, and 
shipping it from thence to this country for 
consumption. He (Mr. Hogg) confessed 
himself at a loss to understand what. argu- 
ment could be derived from that practice. 
His reply was, that the whole proceeding 
was a fraud upon the revenue, and that the 
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tight hon, Gentleman, the President of the 
Board of Trade, had introduced a bill last 
Session for the express purpose of putting 
a stop to that fraud. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had rested the Govern- 
ment proposition upon three grounds; 
the scarcity in the supply of sugar, the 
high price of sugar, and the financial 
difficulties of the country. He (Mr. 
Hogg) would not dwell further on the 
question of finance, and the noble Lord 
the Member for Liverpool had already 
shewn the House that there was no reason 
to apprehend a scarcity of sugar, or a 
continuance of the late high prices. He 
(Mr. Hogg) had taken every means to in- 
form himself accurately as to the prospects 
of supply for the present year, and the 
result was very nearly the same as had 
been stated by the noble Member for 
Liverpool. The stock on the Ist of January 
last was 35,000 tons; the estimated imports 
from the West Indies 115,000 tons; from 
the Mauritius 35,000 tons; and from the 
East Indies 60,000 tons, making a total of 
245,000 tons; while the consumption of 
the United Kingdom had never reached 
200,000 tons, leaving a surplus of 45,000 
tons, which must be exported to the Con- 
tinent, where it would meet the sugars from 
the Brazils and Cuba, and thus tend to 
keep down the prices in the home markets. 
The last Gazette average price for British 
plantation sugar was 37s. 7d. per cwt., 
being a progressive fall of 12s. since the 
commencement of the year, and reducing 
the price of sugar to a trifle more than 6d. 
per pound to the consumer. There was, 
therefore, for the present year a supply 
exceeding the consumption, nearly one- 
fourth, and prices moderate, with a falling 
market. Thus much as to the argument 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
founded on the scarcity and high price of 
sugar. The right hon. Gentleman (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) in making 
his statement, said: ‘In fixing the rates 
of duties, I still leave 50 per cent. in 
favour of British colonial sugar.” That 
no doubt was true in fact, but practically it 
afforded no protection at all, when the qual- 
ities of the sugars, and the quantity of sac- 
charine matter which they contained, were 
taken into consideration, and it was only 
that very morning that the right hon. 
Gentleman had apprised the House of his 
intention to alter his announced scale of 
duties. This was not the first occasion 
when her Majesty’s Government had pro- 
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posed an important measure, and subse- 
quently, on obtaining information respect- 
ing it, had made most material alterations. 
It was only that day they had learned 
that there was to be any distinction with 
respect to the clayed sugars of Cuba and 
Brazil, and he had, therefore, a right to 
suppose that the measure had been intro- 
duced in haste and with precipitation, 


{COMMONS} 





otherwise the right hon. Gentleman could 
not have failed to have been adequately 
informed on the subject. The right hon. 
Gentleman had broadly stated in his Bud- 
get speech that he would reduce the duties 
upon all foreign sugar to 36s., which would 
have been an absolute bonus to the slave- 
labour sugar of Cuba and Brazil. The 
difference between the fine sugars of the 
Havannah, and the ordinary brown or 
Muscovado West Indian, was more than 
12s. per ewt.; so that a man, by pur- 
chasing fine Cuba sugar, though nomi- 
nally dearer, would in reality get a greater 
quantity of saccharine matter than he 
could obtain for the same money of free 
labour sugar. He (Mr. Hogg) had been 





informed by a gentleman well acquainted 
with the trade, that one ewt. of colonial 
sugar, when refined, yielded Glib. re- 
fined, 22lb. bastard, 24lb. molasses, and 
5lb. waste, while one cwt. Havannah 
yields 90lb. refined, 10lb, bastard, and 
10ib. molasses. To show that 36s. would 
be an inadequate protection, he begged 
again to refer the House to the evidence 





before the Import Duties Committee. 
What, he asked, was the request urged 
by the Brazilian merchants who appeared | 
before that committee? In such cases | 
men generally asked for a little more than 
they were likely to get; but all they ven- 
tured to ask for was, that the duty on 
foreign grown sugar should be reduced to 
36s., and the Government at once con- 
ceded the whole of their demand. He 
believed that this country would be in- 
undated with foreign sugar at a protecting 
duty of 36s.—yes, he believed it would. 
He did not stand there to pretend that, in 
oppysing the introduction of slave-grown 
sugar, he would not enhance the price of 
sugar. He did not thivk that the West 


Indies could ever compete with slave- 
grown sugar, and that the East Indies 
could not for many years to come. To 
show the House the extraordinary power 
of production of Cuba, that Island pros 
duced one-fourth of the consumption of 





the world, while it was an astounding 
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fact, that twenty years ago Cuba imported 
sugar for her own consumption. A great 
deal of stress had been laid upon the ad- 
vantage that would result to the revenue 
from the increased consumption, occa- 
sioned by a diminished price of sugar, and 
upon the consequent benefit that would 
arise to the manufacturing interests from 
increased exports to sugar-produciag coun- 
tries. Of course every one must admit 
the general principle, that reduced prices 
tended to increase consumption. He (Mr, 
Hogg) fully admitted every thing that had 
been said in that and preceding debates 
as to the necessity and expediency of re- 
ducing, as far as was practicable, the price 
of every article consumed by the lower 
classes. He admitted further the high 
moral obligation which, under the changed 
habits of the people with respect to tem- 
perance, now existed to cheapen to the 
utmost the price of sugar. He felt that 
the result would be, to increase the con. 
sumption of tea and coffee, and to prevent 
the working classes having recourse to 
ardent spirits. It appeared, however, that 
alterations in price did not affect the con- 
sumption so much as the House had been 
led to suppose. In 1830, the price of 
sugar was 24s. lld. per ewt., and the 
consumption was 3,722,044 cwt. In 183], 
the price was 23s. 8d., and the consump- 
tion was 3,781,011 cwt. In 1828, the 
price was as high as 3!s. 8d. and the con- 
sumption was 3,601,419 ewt., and in 1827, 
when the price was 35s. 9d., the con- 
sumption was 3,340,927 ewt. Now the 
highest price was in 1827, when sugar 
was 35s. 9d., and the lowest price was in 
1831, when sugar was only 23s. 8d., and 
yet the consumption in 1827 fell short of 
the consumption in 1831 by only a little 
more than 400,000 ecwt.; although, in 
the latter year, there was a four years in- 
crease of population; so that the con- 
sumption of sugar in this country seemed 
to depend, of course, to a certain extent, 
on price, but a great deal more on com- 
mercial prosperity and high wages. With 
commerce prosperous, and wages high, 
sugar would always be consumed to a 
great extent in this country, if the price 
were not absolutely extravagant. With 
respect to the increased demand for our 
manufactures in Brazil, consequent upon 
the reduction of the duty upon foreign 
sugar, he (Mr. Hogg) believed that Go- 
vernment were calculating rather loosely. 
If we admitted slave-grown sugar into 
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this country, we should get it chiefly from 
Cuba, where it was cheapest, and not 
from the Brazils. In proof of this he 
begged to state, that although the Ameri- 
cans who traded with the Brazils, expe- 
rienced the same difficulty that we did in 
obtaining returns from that country, yet 
they were in the habit of returning empty, 
rather than bring a cargo of sugar which 
they found they could import cheaper 
from Cuba; so that the great and won- 
derful advantage of increasing the export 
of our manufactures to the Brazils, was 
nearly imaginary. Thus the bounty given 
to sugar was exactly in proportion to the 
encouragement given to slavery by the 
country which produced it. Cuba, where 
the slave-irade raged in all its horrors, 
would benefit most; next the Brazils, 
where slave-labour exclusively prevailed ; 
while our own colonies from which slavery 
was excluded, would be ruined by the 
enactment. With the permission of the 
House he would give the exports to the 
srazils, the foreign West Indies, including 
Cuba, the West Indies and the East 
Indies, from 1830 to 1839. He found, 
on referring to the official returns, that in 
1830 the exports to the Brazils amounted 
to 2,400,0002.—in 1831, to 1,323,0002, 
—in 1834, to 2,460,000/.—in 1837, to 
1,824,000/.— in 1839, to 2,650,000/., 
which he begged the House to bear in 
mind was the greatest amount of exports 
ever sent to the Brazils, as shown by the 
official returns. The exports to Cuba, 
which would benefit more than any other 
part of the world by the proposed altera- 
tions, were very trifling. They are not 
stated separately in the official returns, 
but are included in the exports to the 
foreign West Indies. In 1839, the total 
only amounted to 891,826/. of which he 
believed one-fourth did not belong to 
Cuba. Now contrast the above with the 
exports to the East and West Indies. In 
1820, the exports to the East-India Com- 
pany’s territories, including Ceylon, were 
3,895,000/, In 1835, the year before the 
equalization of the Sugar Duties, they 
amounted to 3,192,692/.— in 1836, to 
4,285,829/., and in 1839, to 4,748,607. 
The exports to the West Indies in 1830, 
amounted to 2,838,000/., and in 1839, 
to 3,986,5981. It thus appears that the 
exports to the East and West indies, 
including the Mauritius and Ceylon, in the 
year 1839 amounted to 8,735,205/., while, 
during the same period, the exports to the 
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Brazils amounted only to 2,650,7132. It 
would be seen that his statement varied 
much from that made by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer upon the same point. He 
(Mr. Hogg) took his information from 
official returns laid before the House, and 
he confessed himself at a loss to know 
where the right hon. Gentleman got his 
figures when he stated to the House that 
in 1839 the exports to the Brazils had ex- 
ceeded 5,000,000/., and amounted to 
nearly as much as the exports to the East 
and West Indies, during the same year 
put together. [Here some hon. Member 
said, from the Evidence before the Import 
Duties’ Committee.] Yes, (continued Mr, 
Hogg) he was aware that some such alle- 
gation had been made before that com- 
mittee, but why did not the right hon. 
Gentleman when making an official state- 
ment to that House, refer to official returns, 
and not take his facts from loose allega- 
tions made by interested merchants. He 
had one more observation to make with 
regard to the evidence before that com- 
mittee. Mr. Cockshott, one of the wit- 
nesses, when wishing to shew how much 
the price to the consumer would be re- 
duced if the introduction of Foreign sugar 
was permitted, stated, that he had then a 
vessel at Falmouth with 265 tons of Brazil 
sugar, which he would be glad to deliver 
at 25s. for the white, and 2l]s. for the 
brown, equal in quality to British colonial 
at 61s. and 57s. in bond. He added, that 
if he were permitted to land his sugars at 
aduty of 24s. the difference in price to 
the consumer would be 36s., while he him- 
self would have a fair mercantile profit. 
So these Brazilian merchants, who modest- 
ly ask the committee to reduce the duty 
on Foreign sugar to 36s., giving to British 
sugar a protection of 12s. admit them- 
selves, that with a difference of 36s. they 
could realize remunerating prices. Mr. 
Mc. Queen, a gentleman of great intelli- 
gence, who was examined before the East 
India Produce Committee, of which he 
(Mr. Hogg) was a member, stated that one 
acre of Land in Cuba would produce as 
much sugar as six of the most fertile acres 
in the East Indies. The Government mea- 
sure disregarded all the considerations 
suggested by the report of the Import 
Duties’ Committee,upon which it professed 
to be founded. That committee had re- 
commended that_a change should be effec- 
ted ** in such a manner that existing inter- 
ests may suffer as little as possible in the 
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transition to a more equitable and liberal 
state of things.” That was the principle 
that until now had always been acted 
upon; that was the principle which had 
been acted upon by Mr. Rice, as Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer in 1836. When in- 
troducing the bill for the Equalization of 
the Sugar Duties, that right hon. Gentle- 
man said, that he admitted the principle 
and fairness of giving adequate notice to 
the interests affected, and he contended 
that the discussions which had taken place 
in Parliament had afforded what was equi- 
valent to two years notice of the intention 
of Government to introduce the measure 
then under consideration. Upon the same 
occasion Mr. Rice most strongly expressed 
his opinion against the introduction of any 
foreign grown sugar, not actually the pro- 
duce of the British territories in India, 
and said, that it would be a fraud in legis- 
lation to admit foreign-grown East-India 
sugar, thereby excluding the produce of 
our subsidiary States. The Cabinet in 
1836, therefore, could not have had the re- 
motest intention of allowing the introduc- 
tion of foreign sugar, still less slave-grown 
sugar into this country. But, was such a 
question suggested in 1836? It was—the 
price of sugar was then high, it exceeded 
63s., and the expediency of reducing the 
duty on foreign sugar was contended for, 
both on the grounds of lowering the price, 
and of encouraging our trade to the Bra- 
zils. The right hon. Gentleman, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, had not stated 
how he expected to realize the additional 
revenue of 700,000/. He (Mr. Hogg) 
feared that it could only be effected by dis- 
lodging British sugar, paying a duty of 
24s., and introducing so much foreign 
sugar at a duty of 36s., as would make up 
the required sum. This was the only way 
in which the proposed alteration could 
serve the revenue, and it would be easy to 
estimate what a vast amount of British 
plantation sugar must be dislodged in the 
home market. When referring to the pre- 
sent time as chosen for these changes, the 
right hon. Gentleman, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, had said most deploringly, 
“¢ Look at the present state of affairs! A 
most important crisis has arrived!” What 
the nature of that crisis might be, whether 
financial, commercial, or political, he (Mr. 
Hogg) could not pretend to say; but the 
pressure of that crisis was the reason as- 
signed by the right hon. Gentleman for 
bringing forward these propositions at the 
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present time. The noble Lord (Lord J, 
Russell) in his speech that evening, had 
dwelt with satisfaction on the state of the 
labouring classes in the West Indies. He 
had described the comforts, almost the 
luxuries enjoyed by the emancipated 
negro, and he stated that the great mea- 
sure of emancipation had been attended 
with a success, far beyond the expectations 
of its most sanguine advocates. But 
when the noble Lord thus described in 
glowing language the condition of the a- 
bouring classes, he had altogether forgot- 
ten to advert to the positiun of the pro- 
prietors. The situation of the labourer 
was such as the noble Lord had represen- 
ted, but it was derived from the power he 
possessed of exacting from the proprietors 
whatever terms he thought fit to demand. 
When things were progressing towards the 
introduction of free labour, when the ex- 
periment which had been made was about 
to prove successful, when the labourer was 
happy and contented, and when the pro- 
prietor was making every effort to conform 
to the wishes and injunctions of the 
Legislature. When he was submitting 
quietly to past losses, and still incurring a 
large expenditure, in the hope that his 
sugars would find a market in this coun- 
try, was that the moment to mar, by a 
measure like the present, the hopes and 
the prospects that have been thus fondly 
indulged in. The noble Lord might con- 
template with satisfaction the condition of 
the emancipated negro now, but he would 
beg of him to look at the other side of the 
picture, and to consider what would be 
the state of that negro if the present mea- 
sure should pass into a law. Did the 
House suppose, that after the measure of 
emancipation was carried, any West-India 
proprietor would have continued to submit 
to the sacrifices he has since been called 
upon to make, could he have anticipated 
the introduction of such a measure as the 
present 2? Heshould like to ask the noble 
Lord what he would have said, if, during 
the discussion on the Emancipation Bill, 
which he has told us the people of Liver- 
pool, and the West-India proprietors so 
strongly opposed, some hon. Member had 
said on their behalf, that just as they 
should be emerging from their difficulties, 
how did they know that the Government 
would not come forward and propose the 
introduction into our markets of the slave- 
grown sugar of other countries? If any 
hon. Member had ventured to risk such a 
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suggestion, doubtless he would have been 
indignantly hooted down by the House. 
With respect to the East Indies, he (Mr. 


Hogg) did not think that the operation of 


the proposed measure would be quite so 
injurious as in the West Indies. He had 


endeavoured to fight the battle for the | 


East Indies when claiming for the produce 


of that country the same duties as were | 
imposed on the same produce when com- | 


ing from the West Indies, and had op- 
posed many friends with whom it was 


painful for him to differ; but he had done | 


so believing that the principles for which 
he contended were true. He then con- 
tended, and he was still prepared to con- 
tend, that the same duties ought to be 
imposed on the same produce when im- 
ported from different dependencies of the 
same empire, but the course which he had 
then pursued should not prevent him from 
looking at present to the condition and 


interests of the West Indies. Let it not | 


however be supposed, that because he sup- 


ported the resolution of the noble Lord, | 


the Member for Liverpool, he was an ad- 
vocate for restrictions on trade. He would 
have no restrictions that were not called 


for by some paramount national policy, or , 


from a due consideration for some exist- 
ing interests. The great object of the 
equalization of duties in 1836,was to se- 
cure cheap and free-labour sugar to the 
consumers in this country, and he had al- 
ready shown from what passed on that oc- 
casion, that Government could not then 
have had any intention of introducing 
foreign, and still less slave-grown sugar 
into this market. He would now beg the 
attention of the House to what had fallen 


from the right hon. Gentleman, the Pre- | 


sident of the Board of Trade, in June 
last, in the debate upon Mr. Ewart's mo- 
tion for the reduction of duty upon foreign 
sugar. Mr. Labouchere then said, 


“He must admit, that there were circum- 
stances connected with the subject—circum- 
stances which had led numerous bodies of 
persons, interested in the great branches of 
trade to petition Parliament, which, at the 
present moment rendered it natural and pro- 
per, even more than at any other time, that 
the question should be seriously considered 
by the House of Commons.” 


And again, 


“Tf on looking at this question, he were to 
do so, merely, in a financial and commercial 
point of view. If he were to apply to it only 
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the ordinary rules, by which the House ought 

to be guided in discussing matters of this 

kind—rules, which involved the extension of 

a due protection to the Colonies, to the con- 
; sumers of colonial produce, and to the trade 
| of this country, he should have no hesitation 
'in saying, that an abundant case had been 
made out for a reduction of the duty upon 
| foreign sugar, to such an extent as should 
admit of its importation into this country. But 
{could they for a moment induce theinselves 
to say, that the whole question of sugar, and 
_of the sugar trade, was one of that simple 
nature. Could they for a moment induce 
themselves to say, that this question was not 
, one which they were bound to consider in 
connection with many others, Could they 
: bring themselves to believe, that they would 
be meeting the real wishes of their constitu- 
ents, or that they would be doing their duty 
| to the country, if in dealing with this question, 
| they excluded the consideration of other mat- 
ters of a very important nature, which they 

were bound to bear in their minds when they 
, attempted to deal with anything affecting the 
| interests of the sugar producing colonies.” 
| And again, 

“Tle owned he was not able to make up 
his mind that that was a course which he 
ought to recommend to the House. He did 
not believe it was a course that would be 
agreeable to their constituents, when they 
; came to understand all the facts of the case.” 


Speaking of the other articles of slave 
produce admitted into this country, he 
said, 


‘“He was not prepared to say, that upon 
this subject the course of legislation in Eng 
land been consistent, but he thought that a 
broad distinction was to be drawn between 
the importation of sugar and the importation 
of tobacco and cotton. It was to be borne in 
mind, that the two latter commodities, did 
not enter into competition with any simiar 
articles raised by free labour in our own co- 
lonies.” 


And again, 


‘IIe found also, that while this diminution 
was going on in the supply from the West 
Indies, the quantity imported from the Fast 
Indies and the Mauritius had considerably 
increased ; so much so, that last year there 
was imported from those distant regions, no 
less a quantity than 1,131,000 ewt.; that fact 
undoubtedly justified a hope, that we might 
look to that quarter for a very considerable 
supply of this necessary article of consump- 
tion.” 


One more extract and he had done, 
“But be that as it might, he believed that 





the people of this country required the great 
D 
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experiment which they had undertaken to be 
fairly tried, and he was satisfied that they 
would think it was not fairly tried, if at that 
moment, when the colonists were struggling 
with such difficulties as he had described, and 
which were mainly incidental upon the alter- 
ations which the experiment necessarily intro- 
duced into the social condition of the West 
Indies ; we were to open the flood-gates of a 
foreign supply and to inundate the British 
market with sugar, the produce of slave la- 
bour.”’ 


Such were the opinions expresed by the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade, only ten months ago, 
and they were then responded to by the 
whole House. He (Mr. Hogg) begged 
to assure the House, that the sentiments 
which he had expressed were not merely 
those of himself as an individual; the 
same sentimenis had already been com- 
municated to her Majesty’s Government, 
by the Court of Directors of the East 
india Company as a body. The view of 
the subject, taken by the Home Govern- 
ment of India as far as they were not 
controlled by her Majesty’s Government, 
would be seen from the following letter, 
which, with the permission of the House 
he would read. It is dated the fifth of 
May, and addressed to W. Clay, Esq ,M.P. 

“ Sir,—In reference to the intention which 
has been expressed on the part of her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers to propose a reduction of 
duty upon foreign sugars imported into Great 
Britain. I am commanded by the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company to call 
the immediate attention of the Board of Com- 


missioners for the Affairs of India, to the fact, | 


that consequent upon the recent equalization 
of the duties upon East India sugar with 
those upon sugar from the West Indies, an 
impetus has been given to the production of 
East India sugar, which, if unchecked, will 
assuredly and without delay, yield to the con- 
sumers of this country an ample supply, 
aud enable India to take more of the manu- 
factures of Great Britain in return. But, 
if in the early stage of the great measure 
of equalisation, from which so much benefit, 
both to India and to England, is justly antici 
pated, an alteration be made in the duties 
upon foreign sugar with the view of bringing 
a large supply of it into competition in the 
home market with the sugars of the British 
possessions, the Court apprehend nothing less 
than a total defeat of the hopes and expect- 
ations under which they so long sought, and 
at length successfully accomplished, that act of 
justice for India. The Court desire me further 
to submit that the effect of any such change 
will be most seriously detrimental to capital- 
ists, both European and native, who have been 
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led to embark their property in the cultivation 
of sugar. The Court rely upon the Board to 
interpose with a view to obviate the injurious 
consequences which the Court deprecate, and 
to protect the people from severe disappoint- 
ment just at the moment when they are begin- 
ning to reap the benefits of the equalization of 
duty so wisely and justly accorded to them by 
Parliament.”? ‘*I have, &c.” 

In order to show the House how severe 
must be the pressure in India, if a mea- 
sure like the present should be carried 
without adequate notice, he begged to 
state to the House, that the British mer- 
chants in India, made advances to the 
Ryots, or native cultivators of the soil, for 
sugar, indigo, and all other produce. He 
believed, that advances for the coming 
year to an immense amount must already 
have been made on the faith of the conti- 
nuance of the present duties, and from all 
he had heard, he had little doubt, that the 
produce of India, next year, would not be 
much under 100,000 tons. But apart 
from all considerations relating to the in- 
terests of the East or West Indies. Sup- 
posing, that the present prospects as to 
sugar were other than he had represented 
—suppose, that the supply from our own 
possessions, was not likely much to exceed 
the consumption, and that a continuance 
of the late high prices was to be appre- 
hended. He asked the House, whether 
they would, on that account, consent to 
repeal the great and glorious measure of 
emancipation? And whether they would 
add to the disgrace of such a proceeding, 
by acting indirectly, and repealing it, by 
the provisions of a customs bill? If they 
did regret the efforts and the sacrifices 
they had made for the suppression of the 
horrid traffic in human flesh, let them 
boldly and openly declare that regret— 
let them boldly and openly avow their in- 
tention to retrace their steps, and let them 
give to the West Indies with the rest of 
the world, unrestricted liberty to import 
slaves from the coast of Afiica; and let 
them proclaim to the people of England, 
that the doctrines of free trade and politi- 
cal economy were paramount to the dic- 
tates of humanity, aud the holiest obliga- 
tions of religion. Was it to be endured 
in a Christian—nay, was it to be endured 
in a deliberative assembly—that after they 
had expended twenty millions of money, 
in the extinction of slavery in our own 
possessions, and more than twenty mil- 
lions in attempting to extinguish it abroad 
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—after they had maintained settlements, 
and sent out expeditions at a frightful ex- 
penditure of life and of treasure—after 
they had fearlessly encountered and con- 
tinued to encounter the risk of war with 
foreign countries, by the interference of 
our cruizers, they should be called upon 
to give fresh life and vigour to that revolt- 
ing traffic, because sugar happened to be 
a penny a pound dearer, and because het 
Majesty’s Ministers had deranged the 
finances of the country? It was well 
known to Parliament, and to the country, 
when slave-labour was abolished within 
our possessions, that the effect must inevi- 
tably be, at least, for many years, to di- 
minish the production, and consequently 
to enhance the price of sugar. Did the 
right hon. Gentleman, the Chancellor of 


{May 7} 

vernment, and would, most assuredly, be 

hailed with satisfaction by the country. 
Mr. Hawes was not at all surprised at the 


turn which the debate had taken, after the 
speech which had been made by the noble 





the Exchequer, suppose, that any such | 


paltry consideration could have influenced 


object ? 


could influence them now? It mattered 


not how specious might be the grounds | 
on which the noble Lord, the Secretary | * , sce 
- ° | East 5 ‘ng sh -]- 
for the Colonies, endeavoured to rest the, East Indian Rum to the Englis market, 
/ upon equal terms, on the principles of free 


He (Mr. Hogg), did not be-| 


question. 
lieve, that the House of Commons would 


of dealing with the great questions of the 


of national policy and justice, should, for 
purposes which they did not, and perhaps 
dare not avow, be permitted to introduce 
them into the Budget, as mere matters of 
finance, and to urge in their excuse, a 
crisis brought about by their own misrule. 
They all knew, that the noble Lord was 
not only an able, but a bold politician ; 
and the success which had attended him, 
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Lord in the opening of the discussion. He 
was not at all surprised, that the statesman- 
like views which the noble Lord had taken 
of the commercial policy of the country, 
had been, by Gentlemen opposite, suddenly 
narrowed down to a question of mere East 
and West India interests. Neither was he 
surprised when the hon. Member who had 


just sat down declared himself an advocate 


of free trade in all cases in which no exist- 
ing interests, no vested interests were en- 
dangered. But though not surprised at 
what he heard, he must confess he was 
struck with the boldness of the hon. Mem- 
bers inconsistency. But the other day he 
was assailing the West Indian monopoly, 


the country when accomplishing such an | in conjunction with him (Mr. Hawes), to 


Or, that such a consideration } 


day he was its advocate, because it now 
was a useful ally to the additional monopoly 
in the East. The hon. Member then 
grounded his claim to the admission of 


trade, and the interests of the consumer. 


ak ie Seas : 
: spike ; | Both are now forgotten in his advocacy of 
tolerate, that a tottering Ministry, instead | a ‘spillage ’ 

| the East Indian interest. 
' the question of free trade was fairly brought 
corn-laws and slave-labour, on the grounds | : y ° 


When, however, 


before the House, he always expected that 
a serious effort would be made to divert the 
attention of the House, from those interests 
which immediately affected the condition of 


| the working classes of the country, to those 


'of the monopolist. 


might induce him to think he might be | 


not only bold, but reckless. But he 
would venture to tell the noble Lord, that 


; nies. 


he would find that night, there was a limit | 
to the endurance of the country, and to) 


the confidence of those who surrounded 
him. If this were a mere party struggle, 


as had been insinuated by the noble Lord, | 


Government might possibly escape, as , 


they had lately done, with a majority 
| grown sugar than the present. [Mr. Goul- 


against them, of some ten or twenty. But 
being a question that involved the honour 


In that expectation 
he had not been disappointed ; it was suf- 
ficiently apparent in the speech which the 
noble Lord, the Member for Liverpool, in- 
tended as an answer to the speech of the 
noble Lord, the Secretary for the Colo- 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite might 
as well be told at once, that this was 
no sugar debate. If indeed it were, cer- 
tain right hon. Gentlemen opposite could 
scareely be expected to take a_ hostile 
part in it; for, in the year 1828, the hon. 
Member for the University of Cambridge 
had assented to propositions infinitely more 
favourable to the introduction of slave- 


burn: No, no.] Well, if the right hon. 


of the nation, the feelings of humanity, | Member for the University of Cambridge 
and the precepts of the Gospel, he felt | had not consented to such propositions, the 


confident, that the House, without refer- 
ence to party or to politics, would declare 
their opinion, by such a majority, that 
could hardly fail to prove fatal to the Go- 





hon. Member for Harwich had. It was 
either the one or the other of them. Now, 
however, they both expressed their great 
horror of a similar proposal, Mr. Charles 
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Grant now Lord Glenelg, when he brought ; population, but by increasing the number 
the question of the sugar duties before the | of markets, by tempting foreigners to buy 
House, stated that to the scale of duties | our goods by taking theirs in exchange. If 
which he then proposed, viz: a duty on | the House referred to the value of British 
West India sugar of 20s., and to quote the | exports in 1801, a time of war, they would 
report in ‘Hansard’ on the 9th June, 1828. | find the amount to be 39,700,0007., which 

| was at the rate of 2/. 8s 7d. per head, for 
“ His next proposition was that the duty on | the whole population. In 1840, making a 
East Indian sugar should be lowered 5s., and | Gi ijar comparison of exports with popu!a- 


that foreign sugar should be admitted ata duty | |. % “en oll an te 
of 28s., (and Mr.Grant added) that this propo- tion, the rate per head wou — 


| 
sition was favourably considered by his right | than Vl. lis. It appeared, then, that while 
hon. Friend, and other Members of the Go- | population and capital hadincreased, trade had 
yernment.” | notincreased proportionately; and such being 
| the case, it was of the utmost importance, 

After this, he (Mr. Hawes) would leave | that the question now before the House 
the right hon. Gentleman to reconcile his | should not be treated as a party question, 
present, with his past policy upon this | not as a sugar question, but as a question 
question. But passing from this topic he | which concerned the great commercial and 
certainly expected, that the noble Lord in | permanent interests of the country. The 
bringing forward his amendment on this | noble Lord who introduced the amend- 
important subject, would have made some | ment should have put forth the principles 
reference to the present embarrassed state | on which his party were prepared to deal 
of the trade of the country. No one could! with the great interests now in peril, and 
view it without apprehension and alarm. | then the country having them and those of 
He must know, that trade was greatly de- | her Majesty’s Government before them, 
pressed in the manufacturing districts. | might temperately consider, and calmly 
But there was nota word from the noble} decide between them. But it was ne- 
Lord on this subject—not a word shew- | cessary to deal with the objections 
ing that the noble Lord had any plan, | raised specifically to this plan on the 
or adopted any principle calculated to} ground, that it would increase slavery 
relieve our trade, or the sufferings from | and the slave-trade, and the plea of 
artizans, or meet the financial difficul- | injustice to the West-India interest. The 
ties of the country. Now, he undertook | West-India interest, during the last fifty 
to say, that the state of trade was/ years, had always been complaining of their 
more depressed than at any former pe- | sufferings. They had been ruined every 
riod. From peculiar circumstances con- | year during that period. In 1798, when 
nected with the United States, the exports | the slave-trade flourished, they said, that 
in that direction had lessened. From the | nothing could save the planters but a high 
state of our relations with China, hon. | price of sugar. During the war they com- 
Gentlemen opposite had not ventured to | plained of unusual competition from foreign 
condemn the general policy of the Govern- | countries, When slavery was abolished, 
ment, and had they done so, the interrup- | the same complaint continued. They still 
tion of our friendly relations with China | demanded protection—that was to say, that 
from whatever cause or policy, however | the people of this country should be taxed 
mistaken, now added to the depression of | for their own peculiar benefit. These were 
trade. Hence the pressing question for the | not mere assertions, but statements founded 
House to consider was, whether that could | on official and West-Indian authorities. 
be removed by emancipating it from the re- | The plea of injustice was always raised by 
strictions which now fetter it. With re-| the West-Indian interest, whenever any 
gard to our trade, there was every reason to | measure endangering their monopoly was 
suppose, that whilst the population andj proposed. ‘Twenty millions had not satis- 
capital of this country had greatly in- |} fied them, nor would twenty millions more, 
creased, trade had not increased in the} so long as an unjust protection enfeebled 
same proportion. This was the conse-| their exertions. Protection, not free trade, 
quence of narrowing the channels of com-| would be their ruin. When he heard 
merce, of refusing to expand our Legislation | the hon. Member for Beverley speak of 
in coincidence with our commercial enter- | making common cause with the West- 
prize, and of ourpractically declining to open | India interest, he owned he felt astonished 
new markets to our merchants. There was | at the facility with which he changed his 
no mode of making trade keep pace with | opinions. When the question of equali- 
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zation of duties on East-India pro- 
duce was before the House, no man 
had more eloquently contended, than the 
hon. Member, that the free trade en- 
joyed by the British possessions in India 
was the foundation of their prosperity. All 


the great branches of its staple produce, | 
were supplanting the produce of slave la- | 


bour. Indigo from the East Indies, which 
was of comparatively recent introduction, 
had already supplanted slave-grown indigo, 
in every market of the world. East-India 
sugar competed with West-India sugar, 
even while slavery existed, and the cotton 
of India was sold at a lower price than 
slave-grown cotton, and was supplanting 
American and slave-grown cotton, in all 
the markets of the East. He laid it down, 
then, as an incontrovertible position, that 
free-labour and free trade, was, under all 
circumstances, more productive than slave 
labour and protection, and he could give 
no better illustration of this. than by 
referring to Porto Rico, one half of which 
was cultivated by free, and the other by 
slave labour ; the former presenting every 
where the most cheerful and luxuriant 
prospects, the latter, a state of comparative 
misery and degradation. In that portion 
of the island cultivated by free labour, 
Captain Kinter, in his account of Porto 
Rico, stated, that the planters were flou- 
rishing ; and, on the contrary, in that part 
of the island cultivated by slave labour, he 
states, that the estates are mortgaged, and 
the planters embarrassed. And, in refer- 
ence to Cuba, he would just remind the 
House, that Admiral Fleming, in his evi- 
dence before the West-Indian Committee, 
stated it to be his opinion, that if slavery 
were put an end to, not a single estate 
would be thrown out of cultivation. In 
fact, the climate and the soil gave these 
islands their legitimate and only advan- 
tages. He believed, therefore, that by 
a reduction of duty, they were taking 
the course most likely to promote the per- 
manent interests of the free labourers, and 
to enable free labour to compete success- 
fully with slave labour, because, by the 
removal of an injurious protection, enter- 
prise and skill would be stimulated health- 
fully and successfully. The sugar grown 
in the West Indies would have to rely 
only on its own resources. Economical 
production would be promoted, and the 
legitimate application of capital—sources 
of wealth which neither time nor circum- 
stances would impair. His right hon, 
Friend, the Member for the Tower Ham- 
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lets, he ventured to anticipate, would take 
another objection. His right hon. Friend 
| was impressed with the idea, that the re- 
| duction of duty on our colonial sugar, would 
| encourage the slave trade and slavery ; to 
| promote either the one or the other, he 
deemed a sin—a violation of the Jaw of 
God. In fact, his right hon. Friend took, 
in common with many others, a religious 
objection to the supposed result of this mea- 
sure. Now, granting, for the sake of ar- 
gument, that slavery was sinful, and its 
encouragement the ccnsequence of this 
measure, was his right hon. Friend pre- 
pared to contend, that the importation of 
slave-grown sugar, the produce of countries 
as independent as our own, and its con- 
sumption by our own population was sinful 
and that he was entitled, because he so 
viewed it, to enforce his views by 
act of Parliament? Was not his right 
hon. and learned Friend imposing his 
own view of what was against the law of 
God upon others—was he not proposing to 
legislate on the very same basis on which 
had rested every bigoted and intolerant 
measure, introduced into this House. 
Would not the same principle be equally 
good for the enforcement of an act of uni- 
formity, and equally so for the insisting 
upon any matter of faith or ceremonial ? 
How far were they to go, or where could 
they stop in the application of such a prin- 
ciple in matters of trade? Ought 
they not equally to exclude all kinds of 
slave produce? Did his right hon. and 
learned Friend go that length? He had 
no doubt his right hon. and learned Friend 
had slave-grown produce in his pocket in 
the shape of snuff, cotton in one shape or 
another, about his person, also the produce 
of slave labour. There was as much 
violation, it must be admitted, in using one 
kind of produce asanother. This objection 
he humbly considered as untenable, and 
inconsistent with those principles of religi- 
ous liberty and the rights of conscience, of 
which his right hon. Friend had for so long 
a period been the eloquent and consistent 
advocate. He was surprised at hearing 
hon. Gentlemen opposite say, that a dimi- 
nution of price would not increase con- 
sumption. He thought the increase of 
consumption capable of proof. He found, 
that the consumption of sugar and molasses 
included, was, in 1839, upwards of 20]bs. 
perhead. The population was 24,000,000, 
and the price of sugar 23s. and a frac- 
tion in bond. In 1840, the consumption 
was but 15lb per head, whilst the popula- 
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ticn had augmented to 28,000,000. Aud | 
the revenue of 1840, as compared with | 
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1831, showed a falling off, notwithstand- | tection for the West-Indian sugar grower. 
ing the increase of population, of upwards! Wherever protection had been adopted, 


of 200,000/. 

sugar had increased with the increasing ! 
population, the revenue ought to have 
been in the following proportion. As 
24,000,000, the population in 1831, is to 
4,650,590/., the revenue of the same year, 
so is 28,000,000, the population in 1841, 
to 5,425,000/. But the actual revenue in 
1841, was only 4,449,000/. or upwards of 
900,000/, less than it ought to have been, 
according to the consumption of 1831—a 
year selected on account of the low price 
of sugar, as 1840 is selected on account of 
the high price of sugar. A judicious re- 
duction of the duty, therefore, by the ad- 
mission of foreign sugar, would have | 
been the means of preventing any de- | 
falcation of the revenue. But to show, | 
that the consumptive ability of the peo- | 
ple of this country is underrated, take | 
only the quantity of sugar allowed to | 
old female paupers, under a Poor-law | 
dietary, viz., seven ounces of sugar per | 
week, which being assumed as the true 
consumption, and no more, of the popula- 
tion, would give a consumption equal to 
287,000 tons annually, or about 67,000 
tons over and above the largest probable 
importation. If, however, a revenue were 
not to be raised from foreign sugar, would 
hon. Gentlemen point out any better 
source from which it could be derived ? 
Our finances were admitted to be greatly 
in arrear, and this plan presented the 
means of repairing the damage without 
the imposition of any new tax, and 
with the prospect of an extension of 
our commerce. 
of sugar duties, adulteration was car- 
ried on to a great extent, to lower the 
price, as was proved by the evidence 
before the Import Duties Committee. 
And, another proof of the oppression 
of the present heavy duty was, that the 
coffee-louse keepers of the metropolis had 
stated before the sume committee, that 
they should not be able, if the price of 
sugar continued high, to supply coffee 
without advancing it price. That a large 
class would thereby be unable to purchase 
it for their coffee, and would, consequently, 
be deprived of the beverage altogether. 
He thought, consisidering these facts, 
that the noble Lord opposite need not 
have talked so lightly of a reduction of 
Id. per pound, when the article was 
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| despotic hand, 


| leet, that a subject of this sort could not 


Under the present scale | 





But if the consumption of; its removal had been always attended 


with an increase of manufactures and 


commerce, and nothing could more strongly 
illustrate this than the present condition of 
the manufacturing interest in Russia, where 


protection had been carried out with a 
and had protected no 
branch of manufacture from ruin, and none 
from unsuccessful foreign competition. At 
this moment, the proceedings of other 
nations were such as to suggest the pro- 
priety of revismg our commercial system : 
we should soon be engaged in commercial 
negotiations with the United States, and 
Spain and Austria were both endeavour- 
ing to find relief from financial difficul- 
ties by a liberalization of their commercial 
codes. It was equally necessary to revise 
our own, whether for the maintenance of 


‘our trade, or the better preservation of 


peace. That peace which the right hon. 
Member for Tamworth so earnestly desired 
the other night, could be in no way so easily 
attained as by the reciprocal interests and 
ties of commerce. [Loud cries of Order, 
Order.| Hon, Gentlemen, who mani- 
fested so much impatience, should recol- 


be treated in a cursory manner, nor could 
the discussions upon it, dry as they natu- 
rally were, be made entertaining, nor 
would they come to a very speedy con- 
clusion. The noble Lord the Secretary 
for the Colonies, whose able and states. 
manlike speech would make a deep impres- 
sion out of dcors, proposed to overcome our 
financial difficulties without the imposition 
of any new taxes. The noble Lord was 
opposed at the very first stage, and that 
opposition would be appreciated by the 
country. Let not hon. Gentlemen suppose 
that the present state of things could con« 
tinue. With the increased enlightenment 
and information of the people, they would 
soon understand the principles which di- 
vided the two great parties. When they 
saw that one was the advocate of a liberal 
commercial policy, which wolud cheapen 
all the great necessaries of life, they would 
not be slow to rally round that party. 
Hon. Gentleman opposite would be disap- 
pointed if they expected any great popu- 
larity from the course they were now 
taking. He would not trouble the House 
further, except to state that he gave his 
humble but most earnest thanks to the 
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noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) for the abil- 
ity and earnestness with which he had 
expounded a scheme of the largest and 
most comprehensive commercial policy ever 
discussed in any legislature before, and to 
express his belief that in doing so the 
noble Lord had done more to give strength 
to his principles than he could by any 
compromise or concession whatever. 

Mr. Handley said, he was anxious to 
seize the first opportunity of stating the 
course which a painful, but imperative 
sense of duty compelled him to pursue. 
The forms of the House, so essential to 
the regulation of its proceedings, were too 
often perverted to party purposes, and 
seized upon by Parliamentary tacticians 
to trim their sails so as to catch the 
popular gale. He (Mr. Handley) could 
have wishe dthis question had been brought 
forward in a manner more convenient for 
discussion in that House, and more in- 
telligible out of doors. He could not, 
however, disconnect the sugar duties from 
the other great interests embraced in the 
plan of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
who had made the Timber Duties, the 
Sugar Duties, and the Corn-laws matters 
of financial arrangement. If however, he 
could have entertained a doubt on the 
subject, it had been removed by the 
straightforward course pursued by the 
noble Lord, the Secretary for the Colonies, 
who had placed a resolution on the notice 
paper of the House, dealing with protec- 
tive duties without distinction. But he 
had in his speech furnished him with a 
conclusive argument; for the noble Lord 
had asked him with what face could they 
address themselves to the Timber Duties, 
and the Sugar Duties, if they had shrunk 
from considering the great question of 
the Corn-laws? The converse of this 
proposition was also true; for how could 
he (Mr. Handley) give his consent toa 
proposal for diminishing the protection 
afforded to Canada, now so closely con- 
nected with us by the ties of sympathy for 
those emigrants who had left our shores 
at our instigation. How could he sacri- 
fice the protection of the West-Indian 
planter, now struggling in the infancy of 
a new, a fearful, but glorious experiment, 
with the enormous wages paid to the 
emancipated labourer; and, when he 
came to the question of the Corn-laws, 
turn round, and exclaim, ‘* Thus far shall 
thou go, but no further: you now touch 
upon hallowed ground?” But, to crown 
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the whole, the noble Lord had come 
forward with the monstrous and astoun- 
ding proposition that our present pro- 
tective duties on corn should be exchanged 
for the scale of fixed duties which he had 
announced. He (Mr. Handley)was full y 
persuaded that even the noble Lord had 
exceeded the fondest expectations even of 
the anti-Corn-law league, and that his 
proposals would carry terror and dismay 
throughout England, not only in agrtis 
cultural districts, but wherever property 
was to be found. He (Mr. Handley) 
would not, on the present occasion be led 
into a discussion of the Corn-law ques- 
tion: indeed, he hoped that occasion 
would not speedily arise; but he would 
tell the noble Lord, emphatically and 
advisedly, on the part of his constituents 
and himself, that they would rather be 
without the semblance of protection at all 
than the fallacious one which the noble 
Lord had proposed. He repudiated the 
proposition—he altogether denounced the 
project and the scale. Let the noble 
Lord throw open the corn trade altogether; 
but let him at the same time throw open 
the gates of the Custom-house—let him 
abolish the Excise—and then let him ask 
the public creditor how he liked the exe 
change of security, fiom cultivated fields 
to a wide waste covered with a paupet 
population, and a revenue depending on 
the collateral security of mills and manue 
facturers, ‘The position he was placed in 
was not of his own seeking: it was forced 
upon him by her Majesty’s Government—+ 
by those with whom he had concurred in 
the great principles of their policy; and 
however painful it might be to vote against 
them be should have the consolation of 
having pursued the plain and honest course 
which his conscience dictated. 

Mr. James said, that the speech of the 
noble Secretary for the Colonies was the 
finest and most statesmanlike speech he 
had heard for twenty years. He had no 
doubt, that the noble Lord opposite had 
brought forward this resolution with the 
expectation of catching the votes of all the 
philanthropists, and of all those more 
closely concerned with the West Indies. 
He happened to be one of those who had 
a personal and private interest in this 
matter, being a proprietor of a pretty ex- 
tensive estate in the island of Jamaica. If 
the noble Lord opposite expected to get his 
vote on the present occasion he would be 
disappointed. He had never yet opposed 
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his private interest to the performance of 
his public duty, and he hoped he never 
should. They were now to choose between 
exercising humanity towards the black 
population of the West Indies, and exer- 
cising humanity towards the miserable, 
half-starved, white population at home. 
His vote would be given, as it always had 
been, to support the interests of our own 
population, in preference to those of the 
blacks, although, perhaps, he might feel a 
certain degree of regret that Govern- 
ment had been compelled to bring forward 
a proposition which might certainly have a 
tendency to make slavery and the slave- 
trade more profitable than ever. 

Dr. Lushington said, circumstanced as I 
am, I think the House will naturally ex- 
pect that I should feel it my duty to ad- 
dress a few observations to them; and, 
undoubtedly, I should have felt that obli- 
gation, even if my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Lambeth had not taken upon him- 
self the rather unusual course of forestalling 
the opinions and statements of a Member 
of this House, putting them in his own 
language—language which I altogether 
disclaim—and striving to cast upon them 
some degree of ridicule. To that I have 
been subject for many years, and I feel 
that it has not done me any injury, in 
my own opinion or in the opinion of 
others. With respect to the principle first 
stated by my hon. Friend, I shall perse- 
vere in its assertion, if the hon. Member 
meant this—that I have ever been the de- 
termined enemy of slavery, whether it as- 
sumed its most hateful form of the slave- 
trade which had ravaged the whole western 
world, involving the murder and bloodshed 
of thousands of our fellow-creatures, or 
other forms scarcely less detestable, as it 
existed in the WesteIndia islands, and as it 
now exists in the Brazils, where human 
existence is at the lowest ebb of degraded 
misery: if the hon. Member meant this, 
that | have ever expressed my abhorrence 
of these practices, have ever been their de- 
termined opponent, as contrary to the laws 
of God and of man: if that were what the 
hon. Member meant, I shall ever stand by 
that principle, and the hon. Member states 
that which I claim as an honour, let who 
will, think it a subject of ridicule. “ But,” 
said my hon, Friend, ‘* what right have 
we to force our virtuous principles upon 
other states, to pass an act of uniformity 
for Spain and the Brazils, and whatever 
other countries may choose to carry on 
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these dreadful practices?” What right ? 
Why, have we not declared these principles 
by an Act of Parliament in 1807? Have 
we not avowed them in Congress in 1815 ? 
Have not all the great States of Europe 
concurred in declaring that the slave-trade 
was contrary to the justice of man, and the 
law of God? Have we nothing more to 
say? Why we have treaties subsisting 
with every one of the great Powers upon 
this subject—treaties in which the Brazils 
are included. Indeed, I lament to say that 
almost all the treaties which have ever 
yet been made for the protection of suffering 
humanity in the case of the Africans—and 
it is one of the most extraordinary incidents 
in the history of the world—have been 
dealt with as though they were waste pa- 
per. We have gone to war for possessions 
which would not pay for their maintenance, 
and we have allowed treaties for the pro- 
tection of the rights of humanity to be vio- 
lated with scarcely a remonstrance. We 
have a right to the fulfilment of those trea- 
ties—we havea right to assert their princi- 
ples—and the claim which we urge par- 
takes neither of intolerance nor dictation. 
We have a right, and | say so, after attend- 
ing to the observations of my hon. Friend, 
to take measures for the suppression of that 
which all Europe concurs in stigmatizing 
as a crying wickedness and iniquity. [am 
aware, that in approaching the present dis- 
cussion, it will be truly said, that we must 
take into consideration many great and im- 
portant topics. I am aware of our financial 
difficulties—I am aware of our commercial 
difficulties, 1 am aware that the time may 
be coming when we shall have to encounter 
some embarrassments in dealing with fo. 
reign governments on commercial subjects. 
I forget none of these topics. I say them 
not out of my consideration, but speaking 
of one measure, and one only—the present 
proposal of her Majesty’s Government —I 
am prepared to say, that that measure 
will not remove the difficulties, will not re- 
lieve them from the embarrassments under 
which they now laboured, will lower them 
in the face of Europe, will degrade them in 
their own opinions, and will not receive the 
approval of the suffering people of this 
country. The measures proposed have re- 
ference to sugar, corn, and timber. I have 
ever been the friend of free trade, I have 
ever voted for an alteration in the Corn- 
laws, I maintain that opinion still. I have 
altered my sentiments with regard to the 
timber-duties; but I have always voted 
against every measure that tended to ine 
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crease the slave-trade or give it fresh ri- | and duty. First, I oppose the Government 
gour. I did so last year, and I am of the | upon this question, beoause it gives a stim- 
same opinion still. If any one had changed, | ulus to the slave-trade ; secondly, because 
I am not that one. I have not altered one | it will augment the horrors of the existing 
iota of the opinions which I expressed on my | state of slavery: thirdly, because it is un- 
hon. Friend, the Member for Wigan’s mo- | just to the West Indies ; fourthly, because 
tion last year. I see no reason to change / it is deleterious to the happiness of the 
these opinions now. It was then decided | emancipated population ; fifthly, because it 
by an immense majority of the House | is not just with reference to the capitalists, 
against twenty-seven, that it would not be | who have engaged in the cultivation of sue 
proper to reduce the duty upon foreign su- | gar in the East Indies ; and Jastly, because 
gar to 34s. when the price was between | I believe, that there exists no necessity 
50s. and 60s. ; and I see no reason to de- | whatever for taking the present course, in 
cide that it would be more proper to do it | order to supply the people of England with 
now when the price is from 37s. to 40s. | sugar. To refer to the last topic first, leav- 
At that time, when we expected that the | ing out of consideration the stock of sugar 
price would increase, as it undoubtedly did, | on hand, which amounts to about 35,000 
we did not think it necessary to provide | tons, we have almost a moral certainty, we 
against the contingency of a failure of the | lave at least a right to expect, a supply of 
crop, and a very high price. Much less is | 205,000 tons in the course of the year 1841. 
there the slightest reason for making such | I speak from the most authentic documents 
provision now, when it is a matter of per- | when I estimate the supply from the East 
fect demonstration that there will be an | Indies 60,000, from the Mediterranean at 
amply sufficient supply. I will state sim- | 30,000 tons, and the remainder, namely, 
yly and plainly the grounds upon which I | 115,000 tons from the West Indies. The ac- 
mean to vote, laying aside all party con- | tual existing state of importation affords the 
siderations, though I am as much attached | best data. I will state to the House the 
to my party, I apprehend, as any living | import of British sugar for the first four 
man, and mindful of their conduct with | months of 1839, 1840, and 1841. The 
respect to these great questions in former | right hon. and learned Gentleman quoted 
time. I am anxious to repay them with all | the following document :— 

the fidelity that is consistent with honour 





STATEMENT for GREAT BRITAIN for the First Four Months of 1839, 1840, and 1841. 
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1859, | 1840. 1841, 11859, | 1840, | 1841, 11839. 1840,'1841. 1839, | 1840. | 1841. 
j | peers | 
Br. W. India, Tons, 19,500 | 18,300 | 17,500 | 55,700 | 41,100 | 24,000] -- | + | «« 921,300, 9,200 | 14,000 
Mauritius »y | 12,500 | 12,200 | 17,500 J 7,800 | 11,500 | 12,000 ee oe ee 9,000 | 6,100 | 8,500 
Bengal » | 8,700} 8,900 | 51,000} 7,000 | 7,500 | 17,000 oe es xe 5,200 | 5,100 | 19,000 
Total British «+++! 40,700 | 59,400 | 66,000 J 50,500 | 60,100 | 53,000 on ce | owe 35,500 20,700 | 41,500 
Total Foreign ++++| 5,800 6,700 | 14,000 wee it et | o* 5,300 | 7,600 11,300 10,500 | 14,000 | 28,500 
; | | | EES as | 
Total Tons ++; 44,500 | 46,100 | 80,000 } 50,500 | 60,100 | 55,000 | 5,500 | 7,600) ++ 46,000 | 54,700 | 70,000 
| | { | 




















Placing together the West Indies, | bearing date the 16th of January, 1841, 
Mauritius, aud Bengal, it appears, that in with a postcript of the 13th of February, 
1839, the total quantity imported was in which, after stating the actual export, 
40,000 tons, in 1840, 37,400 tons, and in| it is remarked that— 

1841, 66,000 tons. Thus, it appears, that] « For the following year, it is scarcely pos- 
in the present year, the produce is nearly | sible to say what may come, if we have a 
double what it was last year. This is a | favourable season for manufacturing, our prices 
strong and incontrovertible fact; I trusted | will be maintained, unless the duties are altered 
it would be contradicted, if possible, but | at home, which we rather fear as far as other 
it is not possible either to contradict or | astern sugars are concerned, ard which are 
refute. I hold in my hand a statement | ee ee : 

from a house of high character in Calcutta, | It is noticed there too, that the crop for 
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the present year is expected to be unusu- 
ally large. Such is the state of the East 
Indies; let us now look to the West. In 
the first place, the unusual droughts have 
terminated at Guinea, and especially at 
Barbadoes, and in the great island of Ja- 
maica; and, according to the ordinary 
range of human occurrences, we have no 
right to expect a repetition of the same 
calamity. Then peace pervades Jamaica, 
with an increase of industry; and we have 
aright to expect free, the fruits of that 
industry. 1 have a right to say so, look- 
ing to past experience, when, in the little 
island of Antigua—perhaps the most ex- 
hausted of all the islands which Britain 
possesses—since the abolition of siavery, 
the exports have increased from 7,000 to 
11,000 hogsheads. I see no reason to 
fear ; if we allow a proper period of time 
to elapse, they will have in all quarters, 
the increased production which increased 
consumption would make necessary. In 
no one year has there ever been consumed 
more than 200,000 tons of sugar. I have 
shown you, that in the present year, you 
will have 205,000 tons, without regard to 
the stock on hand. The present price is 
about 37s., or as follows :— 
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I ask you whether there is not every 
reasonable probability, that sugar will be 
supplied to the people of this country at a 
reasonable price. The English are great 
consumers of sugar, notwithstanding its 
high price. If any man will take the 
trouble of looking at the whole consump- 
tion of sugar through the western world, 
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he will find, that Great Britain takes about 
one-fourth of all that is consumed. Let 
us consider for a moment what will be the 
effect of admitting foreign sugar. I have 
been so fortunate as to obtain very recent 
advices from Cuba, as recent as up to the 
Ist of April, in this year. From two ports 
alone, the increase in exportation amount 
to no less than 9,500 tons; namely, from 
24,200 tons, in 1840, to 33,700 tons, in 
1841. The ports to which I allude, are 
Havannah and Matanzas. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman referred to the 
following Table :—* 

How is that increase obtained? By an 
augmentation of slavery—by employing 
gangs of males only—by working them 
out without mercy, refusing them even the 
ordinary quantity of sleep necessary to 
sustain human nature. Every man’s arm 
was there lifted against the slave, and the 
bitterest enmities are excited by this enor- 
mous infliction of evil. My hon. Friend 
has spoken of the advantages of free la- 
bour in India; can we institute any com- 
parison between British India and these 
slave possessions ? Has any one of the 
examples of indigo or cotton put by my 
hon. Friend any adaptation of the subject 
now under discussion? He has shown, 
that the productions of free labour in the 
East Indies surpass all the efforts of sla- 
very. But my hon. Friend forgot, that in 
the East Indies the population is enormous 
in point of number, and the price of labour 
13d. a-day, the lowest rate at which man 
can sustain life, while, in the West Indies, 
labourers are few, and the price of labour 
excessively high. I deny, however, that 
this is a question of free trade. In free 
trade, there is fair competitition between 
parties who use the same means and ap- 
pliances to attain the same end. But 
when have you heard of fair competition 
between the honest manufacturer and the 
man who robs on the high road ?—between 
the man who pays just obedience to the 
laws of his country, and complies with all 
legal exactions, on the one hand, and the 
lawless smuggler on the other? Who- 
ever heard of competition, where on one 
side murder is legalized, and on the other 
the sacred duties of humanity are reveren- 
tially recognised? It is no competition. 
The result is this; immediate prosperity 
to the lawless trafficker, and injury to the 
honest trader; while the ultimate conse- 





* See Table following page. 
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quences will be heavy indeed even for the 
wicked themselves. Humanely speaking, 
they are working their own ruin, In twen- 
ty, thirty, or forty years, as the case may | 
be, they will reduce the finest land, that | 
ever God gave to man to a howling wilder- | 
ness. We have examples of this in the | 
southern states of America. Mr. Joseph 
Gurney told me, that he had seen the! 
land in every state of exhaustion, from | 
being worked without rest or manure, re- | 
duced to an equality with the sands of 
the ocean, recovering after a lapse of twen- | 
ty years, and by degrees, becoming par- 
tially restored—when, in every sense, made 
extinct by the abuse of man, revivified by 
a benevolent process of nature, occupying 
a quarter of a century. But how will this 
scheme affect our own colonies? I am 
not at a loss for evidence. I will refer to 
the testimony of Mr. Joseph John Gurney, 
a gentleman who has no interest whatever 
in this question, of unsuspected character, 
and great practical knowledge. He tra- 
velled through the West Indies and the | 
United States, for the express purpose of 
acquiring information ; and of all the men | 
whom | have ever known, he is the most 
attached to truth. I happen to have his 
sentiments in writing upon this subject, | 
given to me before. this question was | 
mooted, and I will take the liberty of read- | 
ing them to the House. = right hon. | 
Gentleman read as follows : 


“I feel it to be of immense importance to | 
the welfare of our West Indian colonies, and | 
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to the cause of humanity, of our maintaining 
inviolate the present prohibitory scale of duties 
upon foreign slave-grown sugar. Were these 
duties to be relaxed, and put upon the same 
footing as other sugars, the growth of our own 
| colonies, the inevitable consequence would be 
the ruin ‘of the planters, the loss of daily w: ages 
to the liberated negroes, as a compensation 
for their labouron the establishment, and above 
all the vastly increased surplus of the Cuba 
and Brazilian slave-trade.” 


This is the statement of one who has no 
West-Indian interest to influence his judg- 
ment; he had nothing but a sense of jus- 
tice to guide him. A charge of inconsis- 
tency has been brought against those who 
oppose the present measure, because they 
consent to consume other articles, the pro- 
duce of slave labour, and do not protest 
against the importation of slave grown cot- 
ton. I consider that that man gives the 
greatest proof of wisdom, and is the best 
friend of humanity, who looks to the prac- 
tical execution of beneficial measures, and 
not that man who, not able to attain all 
the good of which he is desirous, gives up 
the good which is in his power, Heis not 
a wise man who, because circumstances 
over which he has no control force him to 
submit to the evils of resorting to slave 
countries fer certain products, should, be- 
cause so great a calamity was inflicted on 
him, by the force of circumstances, take 


| a course which would augment the evil he 


could not avoid. I have always endea- 
 voured to attain all the practical good in 
my power throughout the discussion of 
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this question. At first little progress was 
made, and I sat for years on the opposite 
benches scarcely expecting success, but I 
contented myself with working and hoping 
on, guided by public opinion, first of all 
bringing about the abolition of slavery— 
next procuring an amelioration in the con- 
dition of the negro—then by endeavouring to 
procure a gradual abolition of slavery— 
and at last, when public opinion was ripe, 
by the total abolition of slavery. The sup- 
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porters of that measure were contented 
with the practical good they could effect, | 
and had waited throughout for public opin- | 
ion. There are some other matters well | 
worthy of attention. I agree with the hon. | 
Member for Beverley that Cuba sugar will | 
enter into the greatest competition with | 
British sugar, but I believe the Brazilian | 
sugar will also find its way here, and that | 
an encouragement will be given to the im- | 
portation of slaves, and a great increase in 
the sufferings of the slaves will be the con- 
sequence. But are we quite sure that it 
will end there? Are we quite sure that 
the Brazilian government and the Brazil- 
ian planters will not be inclined to abandon 
the cultivation of cotton, which is now par- 
tially pursued, and take to the cultivation 
of sugar? See the course which was for- 
merly pursued. In the West Indies the 
cultivation of cotton was abandoned, and 
the cultivation of sugar increased. How 
can we assure ourselves that it will be for 
the advantage of this country to depend 
exclusively for the supply of cotton upon 
the United States? Sir, I am of opinion 
that any measure which tend to render us 
solely and exclusively dependent upon the 
United States and to deprive us of the 
supply of that necessary article from other 
countries must be most detrimental to the 
commercial and mercantile interest of this 
country, and one of the most dangerous 
courses that England can adopt. I have 
listened with deep attention to the speech 
of my noble Friend, the Secretary for the 
Colonies, and cannot forget the pathetic 
description he gave of the sufferings of the 
poor of this country. I hope, Sir, that 1 
am not deficient in the most earnest anx- 
jety to relieve those sufferings, and to re- 
store them to a better state. But when 
that eloquent description of their sufferings 
was given, and which will now go off to 
the country exciting their feelings and 
raising their passions—that description of 
their suffering from being forced to pur- 





chase a dear article may be contrasted 
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with the sufferings of the negroes, which 
must be the consequence of the adoption 
ofthis measure for the relief of our people. 
When I sat on the other side of the House, 
with but few friends to support me, actua- 
ted only by the spirit of truth, and when 
sometimes my courage failed me, 1 found 
the feelings of the people of this country 
rising to my support, encouraging every 
effort, and stimulating me to fresh exer- 
tions and fresh hopes; and I believe that, 
if the question were put to the people of 
this country, whether they would have 
their sugar cheaper by taking the produce 
of the labour of the slave, or whether they 
would suffer their present calamities, [ 
believe they would reject the proposition 
with disdain. I have such faith in their 
principles and good feeling, that I believe 
they would prefer their dinner of herbs to 
the stalled ox that is offered to them by 
this measure. I have made these obser- 
vations to justify myself, and to show my 
own consistency and adherence to my prin- 
ciple. I deeply regret being obliged to 
give a vote different from my noble Friend, 
but I am obliged, on this occasion, to 
separate from him. If the proposition of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer could be 
put in such a form that I could say no to 
it, I should be desirous to do so, and as 
far as the forms of this House would per- 
mit, that is the course I should pursue. 
With regard to the other questions, I will 
not enter into them. I only rose to vindi- 
cate my own opinions, and I am content. 

Mr. Hawes begged to explain that he 
had certainly no intention to throw ridi- 
cule upon the opinions of his right hon. 
Friend, and if his words were susceptible 
of any such interpretation, it was contrary 
to his wish. 

Debate adjourned. 


Criminat Justice.] On the motion 
that the Report on the Criminal Justice 
Bill be brought up, 

Sir C. Douglas moved to insert the fol- 
lowing clause :— 


“ And whereas, by reason of the granting of 
charters of incorporation to the mayor, alder- 
men, and burgesses, of the borough of Bire 
mingham, in the county of Warwick, and to 
the mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of the bo« 
roughs of Manchester and Bolton, in the 
county of Lancaster, and of a grant of a sepa- 
rate Court of Sessions to each of the same 
boroughs, the coroner for the county of Ware 
wick, acting within the hundred of Hemling- 
ford, and the coronor for the county of Lane 























Sir R. Stopford— 


caster, acting within the hundred of Salford, 
have been deprived of the fees and emoluments | 
arising from their offices within the said bo-| 
roughs respectively, and it is just that come | 
pensation be therefore made to them in like | 
manner as if they had been officers of a bo- | 
rough or county before the passing of the said | 
act of the sixth year of his late Majesty who | 
were removed from their offices under the pro- | 
visions of that act: be it therefore enacted, | 
that the said coroners shall respectively be | 
entitled to have an adequate compensation, ' 
to be paid out of the borough fund of the said 
boroughs of Birmingham, Manchester, and | 
Bolton, respectively, for the fees and emolu- | 
ments of their said offices arising within the | 
said boroughs, and from the date of the grants | 
of such separate Courts of Sessions ; and that 
all the provisions of the said act of the sixth | 
year of the reign of his late Majesty relating | 
to the claim of any corporate officer for com- | 
pensation on account of being removed from | 
his office, and to the manner of determining | 
and securing the amount of such compensation, | 
shall apply to the said coroners ;_ provided al- | 
ways, that the statements to be delivered to the 
town council by the said coroners shall set | 
forth the fees and emoluments in respect | 
whereof they shall claim compensation, during | 
five years next preceding the grants of the | 
separate Courts of Sessions to the said bo- | 
roughs of Birmingham, Manchester, and Bol- 
ton, respectively; and that in estimating the 
amount of such compensation the said coro- 
ners shall be deemed to have held their offices 
for the term of life.” 


Mr. M. Philips said, that finding the 
hon, Baronet would not omit the word 
‘“‘ Manchester” from the clause, he felt 
bound to oppose it altogether. 

The House divided on the question that 
the clause be read a second time: Ayes 
54; Noes 4: Majority 50. 


List of the AYES. 
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Polhill, F. Stanley, hon. E. J. 
Pringle, A. Talbot, C. R. M. 
Pryme, G. Talfourd, Mr. Serj. 
Rae, right hon. SirW. Wilbraham, hon. B. 
Roche, W. Williams, W. 


Rutherfurd, rt. hn. A. 
Shaw, right hon. F. 
Sibthorp, Colonel 
Somers, J. P. 


TELLERS, 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 


List of the Nors. 


Aglionby, H. A. 
Brotherton, J. 
Marsland, H. 
Thornely, T. 


TELLERS, 
Phillips, M. 
Greg, R. 0. 


Clause inserted—report agreed to, 
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MincutEs.}] Bills. Read a first time:—Arms ([reland); 
Slave Compensation. ~ Read a third time :—-Lease and 
Release; Law of Felony Explanation. 

Petitions presented. By Lord Hatherton, and the Bishop of 
Durham, from Merchants, and others, and from Durham, 
against Sunday Travelling on Railways and Canals.~By 
the Dukes of Buccleugh and Buckingham, and Lord 
Redesdale, from Melrose, Jedburgh, Harwich, and seve-« 
ral other places, against Alterations of the Corn-laws.— 
By the Earls of Ripon, and Albemarle, and Lord Hather- 
ton, from the New Cut, Lambeth, the Performers at the 
English Opera House, and from Newington Causeway, 
for the Abolition of the Tolls on the Bridges.—By the 
Karl of Lovlaece, from Newry, for the Jews Declaration 
Bill.—By the Earls of Lovelace, Fitzwilliam, and Mor- 
ley, from Newry, Yorkshire, and Dartmouth, for the 
Abolition of Church Rates. 


Sir R. Sroprorp—Syria.] The Lord 
Chancellor stated to their Lordships, that 
he had received a letter from Admiral Sir 
Robert Stopford, returning his thanks for 
the resolution approving of his conduct, 
and that of the officers and men under his 
command, with reference to the recent 
proceedings on the coast of Syria, to 








Acland, Sir T. D. 
Antrobus, FE. 
Bateson, Sir R. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Blackburne, I. 
Burroughes, H. N. 
Campbell, Sir J. 
Clerk, Sir G. 
Collier, J. 
Dalryinple, Sir A. 
Darby, G. 
Drummond, H. H. 
Eaton, R. J. 
Egerton, Lord F. 
Follett, Sir W. 
Gordon, R. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Greene, T. 

Grey, rt. hon, Sir C. 
Hastie, A. 


Hawes, B. 

Hinde, J. H. 
Horsman, E. 
Toward, hn. C. W.G. 
Hughes, W. B. 
Hutton, R. 

Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Jackson, Mr. Serjeant 
Kemble, H. 

Litton, F. 

Mildmay, P. St. J. 
Monypenny, T. G. 
Mordaunt, Sir J. 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Nicholl, J. 

Packe, C. W. 

Peel, right hon. Sir R. 
Perceval, Colonel 
Pigot, right hon. D. 
Plumptre, J. P. 


which their Lordships had agreed in Feb« 
ruary last. The noble and learned Lord 
read the letter, in which the gallant ad- 
miral said— 


“ Thave the honour to acknowledge the re. 
ceipt of your Lordship’s letter, communicat- 
ing to me the resolution of thanks agreed to by 
the House of Lords on the 4th of February 
last, and intimating also their Lordship’s de- 
sire that I should make known the same to the 
several officers under my command, and to 
those acting in co-operation with her Majesty’s 
navy in the service on the coast of Syria. This 
Ihave accordingly done, and those to whom I 
communicated their Lordship’s resolution feel 
equally with myself the highest gratification at 
the distinguished honour which has been con- 
ferred on them.” 


Letter to be entered on the journals. 
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Corn Laws.] The Earl of Rosebery 
rose for the purpose of moving for certain 
returns with a view of showing the opera- 
tion of the existing Corn-laws. It had 
been stated by certain noble Lords that 
the present duty was merely for the pur- 
pose of regulation, and its operation had 
been contrasted, he thought, somewhat 
invidiously with the operation of a fixed 
duty. Great misapprehension appeared 
to exist on the subject of the operation of 
the present Corn-laws, It had been stated 
that they imposed ne tax on focd, while 
the fixed duty on corn, which had been 
proposed in another House, had been 
stigmatised as imposing a tax on the food 
of the people. For the purpose, there- 
fore, of affording information on this im- 
portant subject, he moved that there be 
laid before the House an account of the 
quantity of wheat and other grain entered 
for home consumption, from foreign coun- 
tries, during the years 1838, 1839, and 
1840, with the amount of duty paid 
thereon each year respectively. 

Earl Fitzwilliam said that he con- 
sidered the returns moved for by his noble 
Friend were of great importance, and that 
they were calculated to do away with 
great misapprehension. Great delusions 
existed on the subject among both parties, 
but more particularly, he would say, 
among that which, for want of a better 
name, had been designated the agricultu- 
ral party. If any noble Lord were then 
present who had been present on Friday 
Jast, he would recollect that he (Earl 
Fitzwilliam) lad expressed his opinion 
that the tenants who were now paying a 
fair rent, as deduced from the averages of 
the last ten, fiftcen, or twenty years, 
would be able fairly to pay an equal rent 
during the same term now commencing, 
under the operation of a fixed duty, as 
proposed in the other House of Parlia- 
ment. Since that period he had endea- 
voured to procure facts in support of his 
opinion from a consideration of the aver- 
ages during the period he had mentioned. 
He lad been unable to procure the aver- 
ages for the last two years; but from the 
year 1820 to the ycar 1838 the average 
of the averages had amounted to 56s, 4d.; 
and supposing during the last two years 
the average to amount to 70s., which he 
considered would turn out to be about the 
truth, it would make but a small addition 
to the amount he had mentioned. The 
effect produced by the existing Corn-laws 
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was very singular, because, while during 
a time of distress and scarcity they raised 
the price of corn considerably, during a 
time of abundance they depressed the 
prices in an equal degree, thus inflicting a 
positive evil upon the farmer, and forcing 
him, during those seasons, to accept of a 
lower price than he would otherwise be 
enabled to procure. They afforded an- 
other example of the inability of human 
ingenuity toadapta plan to circumstances 
which it was impossible for human fore- 
sight to foresee. He had said that under 
the proposed system the tenant would be 
able to pay as good a rent for the next 
twenty years as he had been fairly able to 
pay under the old law. A great portion 
of the lands of England were held by te- 
nants at will, and the landlords took the 
time which was most favourable to them 
for fixing their rents; and the object of 
the Corn-laws was to persuade the tenants 
that they should have as high an average 
of prices as that of the period at which the 
rent was fixed. The law, he conceived, 
had been mischievous to all parties, but 
most particularly so as to the occupying 
tenant. 

Lord Beaumont hoped their Lordships 
would allow him to claim their attention 
for a few moments. He would not have 
ventured to address them, had he not 
feared that his silence might be interpreted 
as an acquiescence in the sentiments of 
the noble Earl. He was awate of the 
great disadvantage of discussing a question 
of such importance in this incidental 
manner, and, therefore, he would not 
enter into the subject at large. The noble 
Earl seemed to conclude, that this was a 
question between the great landed pro- 
prietors and the community at large; but 
it also affected, in a very serious manner, 
individuals who cultivated their own land, 
who lived on their own land, and who 
subsisted by the profits which they derived 
from their labour and outlay. If the pre- 
sent price were lowered beneath the aver- 
age which the noble Earl had mentioned 
—unay, if it were not considerably above 
it, this class of persons would not be able 
to cultivate their land. This was especially 
the case with reference to poor land. 
Those who had brought such land into 
cultivation calculated on the present pro- 
tection being continued to them, in order 
that they might receive some remunera- 
tion for their outlay. Fully relying on 
the good faith of the Legislature to give 
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them due protection, they had disbursed 
their money. What, then, would be the 
case with those who cultivated poor lands 
if the proposed alteration were effected ? 
Why, when those persons found that the 
law was to be altered, and their wheat 
driven out of the market by foreign grain, 
they would be obliged to abandon their 
land, and many tracts, he was convinced, 
would speedily go out of cultivation. The 
agricultural population thus thrown out 
of employ would, of necessity, proceed to 
the manufacturing towns, increase the 
competition for employment there, and 
consequently effect a reduction of wages, 
for the alteration of the Corn-laws meant 
nothing else but a reduction of wages, 
It meant that, or it meant nothing. Even 
supposing that employment could be pro- 
cured, it would bea very hard case on those 
persons who had all their lives been ac- 
customed to agricultural pursuits. Their 
want of skill in their new vocation would 
prevent them from claiming large wages. 
The proposed alteration would also ope- 
rate most injuriously with reference to 
those who had raised money by mortgage. 
But it was said, that such an alteration 
would be attended with a great extension of 
our manufacturing exports. But could 
they make laws for all the countries of 
Europe? Could they compel foreign 
states to purchase British manufactures ? 
They might make laws for this country, 
but they could not foresee what duties 
foreign countries might lay on the import- 
ation of British manufactures; and they 
all knew that some countries had already 
imposed heavy duties on those manufac- 
tures. It could not be supposed that 
foreign countries, which had given en- 
couragement to the growth of home 
manufactures. would allow this country to 
undersell them in their own markets, and 
thus bring ruin on those manufacturers 
whose exertions they had previously fos- 
tered. Assuredly they would not adopt a 
system that must impoverish their popu- 
lation, and thus greatly embarrass their 
respective Governments, 

Lord Ashburton said, the noble Earl 
had stated that for a period of eighteen 
years, the average price of corn was 56s. 
4d. the quarter. Now, that was just 
about the limit which entered the mind of 
those who had supported the present 
Corn-laws. For his own part, he never 
wished to see corn below 55s. or above 
60s. the quarter. So far from the fluc- 
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tuations, under the present system, being 
very great, it had, on the contrary, pro- 
duced a very remarkable degree of steadi« 
ness of price. With respect to the noble 
Earl’s observations about landlords and 
their tenants, he thought their Lordships 
must have made up their minds that the 
noble Earl was mistaken. It was desira- 
ble that every landlord should have re- 
spectable tenants; which made it absurd 
to suppose that any man, except in extra- 
ordinary cases, would think he could per- 
manently derive advantage from tricking 
and trapping his tenants. He should not, 
however, trouble their Lordships with any 
further observations on the subject, until 
it came more directly under their notice. 

The Earl of Radnor concurred in what 
had fallen from his noble Friend below 
him (Earl Fitzwilliam). The Corn-laws 
had produced fluctuation in the price of 
corn, which was the article of all others 
the least liable to fluctuation of price in 
the natural order of things. 

Lord Ashburton explained. That in the 
course of the twenty-five years which had 
passed since those laws were enacted, 
the price had been remarkably steady, ex- 
cept in the two years to which he had re- 
ferred. 

Lord Portman said, that when the noble 
Lord (Ashburton) spoke of the steadiness 
of price he seemed not to have looked 
into the returns, in which it would be 
found that there had been first seven years 
of an ascending scale, then seven years of 
a descending scale. We were in the com- 
mencement of the descending scale. In 
the course of that period wheat had risen 
to 90s., and sunk below 40s. He believed 
that the supply of wheat grown in England 
was not sufficient to meet the demands of 
the people. There were about twenty 
millions of acres of arable land in this 
country, and the population exceeded 
seventeen millions, and it was reckoned 
that each individual consumed one quarter 
of wheat a year. So there was a demand 
for seventeen millions of quarters. Now, 
each acre was said to produce about three 
quarters and a half of wheat, and if this sum 
were divided by four—for the four-course 
system might be taken as an average— 
there would remain only a surplus of half 
a million. So a supply from foreign 
countries was, considering the great in- 
crease of population, in the long run of 
years necessary. This was a point on 
which the whole question, in his opinion, 
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turned, and at the same time it was one, 
too, generally overlooked. 

Lord Ashburton begged entirely to dis 
agree with the noble Lord as to the means 
of production in this country. From the 
improvements daily made in agriculture— 
the supply would continue to increase, and 
would be sufficient to meet the demands 
of a growing population. 

The Earl of Haddington wished to 
throw out a suggestion to the noble Lord 
(Lord Portman) as to the calculation 
which he had made respecting the means of 
supply. He had entirely excluded Scot- 
Jand and Ireland—both of which countries 
produced more corn than they consumed, 
and the surplus came to this country. 

The Earl of Radnor could assure their 
Lordships, that Ireland was gradually 
decreasing in her supply of corn; and as 
for Scotland, she had ceased for some 
time to be an exporting, and had become 
an importing, country. 

Earl Fitzwilliam said, it appeared to 
him from tne returns that had been laid 
on the Table, that in order to meet the 
demand for this country recourse must be 
had to foreign supplies. It would, of 
course, be in the recollection of such noble 
Lords as looked at the evidence given be- 
fore committees on the subject of the 
Corn-laws, that amongst them there was 
an extraordinary degree of unanimity as 
to the price which the grower expected, 
and had a right to expect, under the law 
of 1828. They agreed that that price 


was 64s. In the year 1829, the price was | 


66s. 3d., and in the year 1831, it was 66s. 
4d. But what was the present price—he 
did not speak strictly of the averages as 
published—but what was the actual price 
of corn fit for making bread? Why, for 
the last sixteen or seventeen months, it 
was not less than 90s. Such was the 
effect of the existing system, the arrange- 
ments under which prevented the bringing 
in of foreign corn wher it was most want- 
ed, and only gave facilities to its introduc- 
tion when it was not required. Now, 
there was one point to which he wished 
that some noble Lords would apply them- 
selves, namely, to explain how it was that 
the prices of grain at Rotterdam were so 
steady; for his part, he could only explain 
it by the fact that the Dutch enjoyed a 
free trade in corn. 

The Earl of Wicklow said, that though 
there had been a decrease in the export of 
corn from Ireland, still the export was of 
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sufficient amount to require that it should 
be included in any calculation made upon 
the subject. However true it was that 
the export of corn from Ireland had de- 
creased, the export of flour had greatly 
increased, Vast mills had been recently 
built in Ireland, and if the corn did not come 
to this country in one shape, it came in 
another. Then it was to be recollected 
that Canada supplied to this country a 
great quantity of corn, and were our colo- 
nial interests to be sacrificed for the sake 
of such an experiment as the proposed 
alteration of the Corn-laws ? 
Motion agreed to. 
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Mrinutes.}] Bills. Read a third time :—Crlminal Justice; 
Turnpike Roads and Highways. 

Petitions presented. By the Attorney-general, Sir George 
Strickland, Mr. Easthope, Mr. Wilbrahain, Mr. Grote, 
Mr. G. Wood, Mr. E. Buller, and other hon. Members, 
from Edinburgh, Blackfriars, Westbury, Southwark, 
Kendal, Manchester, Chester, and many other places, for 
a Repeal of the Corn-laws.x—By Mr. G, Palmer, Mr. 
Blackburn, Mr. Fellowes, and others, from Parishes in 
Essex, from Lancaster, and other places, for the Corn- 
laws.—By Mr. Brotherton, Mr. Thornely, Mr. Chalmers, 
Viscount Sandon, and others, from Wolverhampton, 
Hilton, Liverpool, and other places, for a Reduction of 
the Sugar Duties. —By Mr. O'Connell, from Dublin, de- 
precating the change in the Timber Duties.—By Mr. 
Grimsditch, from Macclesfield, for Church Extension.— 
By Mr. Milnes, from Coventy, for the Continuance of 
the Gilbert Act.— By Mr. Thornely, from a Baptist Con- 
gregation in Staffordshire, for the Abolition of Church 
Rates, and the Release of Wm. Baines, 


OraNGEMEN (Canapa).] Mr. O’Con- 
nell wished to know from the noble Lord, 
the Secretary for the Colonies, whether he 
had received any despatches relative to a 
murder, which, it appeared, was committed 
by persons armed with muskets, who fired 
out on some individuals from an Orange 
lodge at Toronto ? 

Lord J. Russell said, Government had 
received some despatches, but he expected 
further intelligence every day. 


Catrnoric Soipiers (Inpra).] Mr. 
O'Connell was desirous of knowing whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman, the Secre- 
tary-at-War, had received any commu- 
nication from the East-India Company 
with respect to the spiritual wants and 
instructions of Roman Catholic soldiers 
in India, and whether the right hon. 
Gentleman had any hopes of procuring 
a remedy for the evils complained of on 
this subject ? 

Mr. Macaulay assured the hon. and 
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learned Gentleman, that the President of 
the Board of Control was doing every- 
thing to promote the spiritual accom- 
modation of the Roman Catholic soldiers 
in India. 


Sucar Durirs—Ways anp Mrans— 
ApsourNED Denate.] Mr. Ewart re- 
sumed the debate, and said, that this ques- 
tion was looked upon by some as a subject 
of party struggle, and that the measures 
introduced by ber Majesty’s Government 
were attributed, not to financial considera- 
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tions, but to political motives. He looked | 
to results and not to motives. One thing | 
only would he state, that when, last year, 
he brought this very question forward, he | 
did understand it to be the intention of | 
the President of the Board of Trade to | 
submit to the pressure of the existing mo- | 
nopoly for one year and no longer. For his | 
part, however, he felt, that the people of | 
this country would not enter into such | 
questions, but that they would judge of. 
the measures upon their merits. They 

would merely ask whether the measures | 
were conducive or not to the prosperity of | 
the country. He was sure, at least, that | 
that was the only consideration which | 
would have any weight in that great com- | 
mercial district with which it was his lot 
to be more particularly acquainted, a region 
of gigantic manufacture, unequalled in the 
history of the world, which extended itself 
from South Lancashire over Western York- 
shire, and linked together by one vast chain 
of manufactures, the Irish Sea and the 
German Ocean. He believed, that the al- 
terations contemplated by the Government 
would be gladly hailed by the manufacturers 
of that most important district of the empire, 
and that they would not attend to any in- 
sinuations as to the motives of Ministers 
which might emanate from the other side 
of the House. But they would enquire by 
what means hon. Gentlemen opposite would 
meet the deficiency in the revenue, which 
they were the first to reprobate. He should 
like to know what they had to substitute 
for the measure before the House. Were 
they prepared to substitute for it a tax 
upon property? If not, how did they 
propose to pay the interest on our enor- 
mous debt, or to satisfy the commercial 
wants of the country? The country ex- 
pected to hear from them, or from their 
leader, some statement of the measures by 
which they were prepared to meet the emer- 
gency, and to protect the country in a crisis 
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which they had so vividly described. There 
Was one circumstance in the course of the 
debate which hon. Members had not adver- 
ted to, namely, that the Government had 
drawn a clear distinction between sugar the 
production of slave labour, and that pro- 
duced by free labour, having imposed upon 
the former a duty of 42s., but on the latter 
a duty of only 36s. It was right to call the 
attention of the country to this distinction, 
He regretted to find himself opposed, on this 
occasion, to his hon. Friend the Member for 
Beverley. He had had the honour, with 
the hon. Member for Beverley, to stand 
up, through many a long debate, against 
the system of West-India monopoly and 
in claiming the right of equal duties for 
the continent of India. Since that period 
a change had come over the spirit of his 
hon. Friend ; he was suddenly converted ; 

he had formed a new alliance ; and was 
now an ardent supporter of the monopo- 
| lising proposition of the noble Lord (Lord 
Sandon). With him and the West Indians 
he joined in the constant ery of “ Protec- 
a cry, in his 
opinion, utterly at variance with the inter- 
ests of the public, and not deserving to be 
responded to by a majority of that House. 
Thirty or forty years ago a similar exclama- 
tion was raised on the part of the West-« 
Indian interest, when it was proposed to 
admit foreign cotton into the markets of 
Great Britain. About the year 1784 
American cotton was almost unknown in 
this country; and it was a singular fact 
that the Custom-House officers of Liver- 
pool refused to admit the first cargo of 
cotton which came from the United States, 
from an idea that in that country it could 
not be produced. Had the attempt to 
impose a prohibitory duty on cotton, which 
was then made succeeded, where would 
have been that colossal fabric, our cotton 
manufacture, at once the wonder and the 
envy of the world? He appealed to them 
in behalf of the consumers of this country 
to extend to sugar the same principle, 
which fortunately for the interests of the 
country, had been applied to cotton, in the 
assurance that as in the one case it was 
for the interest of the country that the 
protection should be withdrawn from cot- 
ton, it was for the interest of the country, 
equally in principle if not in degree, that 
it should be withdrawn from sugar. But, 
if protection was to be conceded in the pre- 
sent instance, he begged to ask the noble 
Lord and those who thought with him, 
how long it was meant that that protection 
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should endure? So far from thinking 
that it ought to last, he believed that the 
longer they delayed an approximation to- 
wards an equality of duties, the worse 
would it be for the interest of the colonies 
themselves. If they continued to foster 
and pamper these interests they would 
never be able to endure a wholesome ex- 
posure to the invigorating atmosphere of 
commercial freedom. The longer they 
maintained those monopolies, the less 
would those monopolies be able to meet 
a vigorous opposition from the general 
commerce of the world. But not only 
did the West-India interests seek to 
maintain their monopoly ; they were 
now assailed also on the part of the East- 
Indian interests. He carnestly hoped, that, 
as the commercial part of the country, 
was resisting the continuance of the West- 
Indian monopoly, it would still more resist 
the colossal monopoly attempted to be im- 
posed on the part of the Fast Indies. 
if not, the commercial energies of the 
country would be depressed by a weight 
which it would never be able to get rid of. 
He protestedagainst the statement that any 
such compact for protection was ever made 
on behalf of India. There never even had 
been any such understanding. The argu- 
ments against the proposal of the Govern- 
ment were confined to three points—First, 
that the import of sugar would be suf- 
ficient for the demands of the country, 
even continuing the present system of 
monopoly ; next, that the revenue proposed 
to be raised by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would be insufficient; and, 
lastly, they endeavoured to show that the 
price, under the existing system of protec- 
tion, would be sufficiently low to meet the 
wants of the consumer. 110,000 tons was 
the quantity of sugar that was expected 
from the West Indies ; the West Indians 
themselves calculated it at 115,000 tons: 
but he had been informed, upon good 
authority, that the former calculation was 
the more correct one. In Demerara the 
falling-off had been considerable, and from 
the Mauritius no more was to be expected 
than last year. They had no right to take 
into consideration the stock on hand, since 
there must always be a certain quantity to 
work on. It was calculated that we could 
get 56,000 tons from the East Indies ; 
add to this 28,000 tons as the amount of 
our import from the Mauritius, we should 
have a total of 194,000 tons ; which was no 
more than the quantity we imported twelve 
years ago, although the population had in- 
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creased, according to the lowest calculation, 
at least fifteen per cent. Next to the 
supply came the question of revenue. It 
was clear that there ought to be a much 
larger consumption of sugar now than 
there was twelve years ago, owing to 
the increase of population; that  in- 
creased consumption he calculated to be 
29,000 tons, and this ought certainly to 
give an additional revenue of one million. 
The third consideration was the price. 
According to the calculations in his posses- 
sion, the price would range from 56s. to 
GOs. The price of brown Brazil sugar 
was 20s., to which add the duty of 36s., 
and 2s., extra charge, would bring it to 58s. 
He would not say that sugar would, at 
this price, be so low as it ought. He was 
anxious, for the good both of the consumers 
and merchants, that the duty on sugar 
should be reduced as low as possible. He 
was willing to advocate a reduction of the 
duty on colonial sugar, and had always said 
that he would give to the colonists these 
three advantages :—First, a reduction of 
the duty; secondly, immigration and its 
consequence, the means of obtaining free 
labour ; and last and best of all, the advan- 
tage of free competition. A great policy 
was involved in the change proposed. By 
a liberal reduction of duties, Great Britain 
would become the entrepét of the sugar 
of the world. This was her natural posi- 
tion. This should be the general aim of 
our commercial policy. The ports of this 
country, not the ports of the continent, 
would, under a sound fiscal system, be the 
sugar markets of the world; as they might 
be the markets for every other article, un- 
der the influence of our capital and com- 
merce. Another great question ought also 
to be considered. He meant the future 
ecommerce of Brazil. Brazil was a coun- 
try of the most gigantic resources, which 
might be hereafter developed to the 
great and lasting advantage of this coun- 
try ; and he trusted that whatever might 
be the result of the present debate, the 
time would come when that vast and fertile 
region would be opened to the people 
of Great Britain. He was aware that 
on the present occasion they would have to 
encounter the interested opposition, not 
only of the West-Indian and East-Indian 
bodies, but that they would also have to 
struggle with the far more formidable 
phantom of an anti-slavery opposition. He 
had always been anxious, when the ques- 
tion of the sugar duties was before the 
House, to draw, if possible, some distine- 
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tion favourable to free labour and adverse 


to slave labour. The most mature reflec- 
tion, however, had convinced him that such 
a distinction was impossible. He did not 
believe that any nation could act on such a 
principle. It was a principle for individual 
agency. 
the world should go on, whatever might 
be the nature of individual opinions. In- 
dividuals would, and had a perfect right to, 
refuse from conscientious motives, 


The international commerce of 
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| in any quarter. 
to use | 


articles which were the produce of a, 


certain species of labour ; but such rea- 
soning could not be applied to nations. 

Tle also entertained the firmest conviction 
that, if free labour were admitted into fair 


competition with slave labour, it would | 


vanquish it in any market in the world. 
On that point he held the same opinions as 
Mr. Gurney and Sir Fowell Buxton. The 
evidence before the West-India committee 
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(Mr. Ewart) had no doubt that a corres 
sponding liberality would be evinced by 
that empire with respect to slavery. — The 
benefits of the proposition before the House 
would be felt by all classes, and more 
especially by the poorer classes, in this 
country ; and he (Mr. Ewart) was as 
anxious to put an end to distress in those 
quarters as he was to put an end to slavery 
His right hon. Friend the 
Member for the Tower Hamlets, in his 
vigorous declamation against slavery the 
other night, seemed to forget the distresses 
of the poor of his own country. He left 
them to Providence. He resembled the 


| good bishop described by Pope :— 





| 
| 


of last Session, showed clearly that the | 
ito slavery as any one, even as his right 


voluntary labour of one free man was 
worth that of two of the most able-bodied 
slaves. That conviction was 
even in Brazil and Cuba. In Brazil there 
existed a strong party adverse to slavery, 


while in Cuba the Patriotic Socicty of 


Havannah was working for its discourage- 
ment. Mr. Turnbull, in his recent work 
on Cuba, stated, that that society began by 
laying it down “as an incontrovertible 
principle, that the labour of a single free- 
man who works voluntarily, and for his 
own interest, is at least equivalent to all 
that can be extracted from any two of the 
most robust of the African race.” The 
only radical cure for slavery was, the free 


commercial intercourse of nations. Com- 
merce was the great emancipator. The 


slave-trade had not been put down by 
gun-boats; nor would slavery be suppressed 
by the warfare of prohibitory duties. Had 
we refused to admit American cotton into 
this country, the effect would have been to 


gaining ground | 
| poor of this country. 


| 


“God cannot love, quoth Bond, with tearless 
eyes, 
The wretch he starves, and piously denies ; 
But the mild bishop, with a serious air, 
Resigns, and leaves them Providence’s care.” 
He (Mr. Ewart) was as ardent an enemy 
hon. Friend, but in his enthusiasm in that 


‘ause he could not forget the claims of the 
The adulteration of 


/sugar had gone on to an extraordinary ex- 


tent, on account of its high price. People 


abandoned the use of it in consequence. He 





knew as a fact—not unknown, perhaps, to 
his noble Friend the Member for Liverpool 
—that an association was formed in Liver- 
pool for the purpese of avoiding the use of 
sugar. His right hon. Friend (Dr, Lush- 
ington) announced that the people of 
England would not submit to the use of 
slave-labour sugar, whilst any other was to 
be procured. Whence did his right hon. 
Friend derive his authority as plenipoten- 
‘asi of the people of England? His right 
hon. Friend even went so far as to say, in 


/ scriptural language, that they would pre- 


fer a dinner of herbs to the stalled ox of 
slavery. But under the present scheme of 


i duties, the poor not the rich, would suffer. 


perpetuate slavery in that part of the world. | 


America, confined within herself would 
have continued the system without a chance 
of mitigation. But what had been the 
effect of our commercial intercourse with 
that nation? A strong anti-slavery party 
was rising up in America, and shaking to 
its basis that great confederation. Com- 
merce would work beneficially in Brazil. 
The proposed reduction of the duties would 
enable them to make arrangements for the 
extinction of slavery there also. If this 
country met Brazil liberally ; and with a 
disposition to take a fair portion of her 
natural products on equitable terms, he 


The rich, who could pay, would still have 
the stalled ox. The dinner of herbs 
would be the lot of the poor only. Surely 
if the duties were to be reduced at all, 
that was now—when commerce was de- 
pressed, and did not show its usual elas- 
ticity in spring—when our manufacturers 
were working only half time, our com- 
mercial towns languishing, and the poor 
suffering from unusual privation. The 
cotton trade was in a most declining state ; 

, likewise, was every other trade con- 
nected with the export commerce of the 
country. The distress affected all classes. 


It was felt in London as well as in the pro- 
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vinces. Something must be done to revive 
commerce and relieve distress. Nor was 
the proposed commercial reform demanded 
by distress only ; it was called for by the 
improved habits of the people. There 
could not be a more accurate test of those 
improved habits than the evidence given 
before the committce on the import duties 
last year. Twenty-four years ago, scarcely 
one coffee-house (exclusively for the sale 
of coffee) existed in London. The coffee- 
houses now amounted to 1,600 or 1,800. 
They supplied the people with an immense 
amount of periodical journals and news- 
papers. The reduction of the dutics on 
sugar and coffee was therefore a moral 
question of great importance. Were these 
habits of sobriety, this change in the cha- 
racter of the working population to be 
checked by continuing the present high 
duties on sugar? But the question at 
issue involved even more extensive con- 
siderations. 
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of the country. Foreign countries were 


gradually becoming more convinced of the | 


extension given to commerce by a reduction 
of duties on foreign produce. Among these 
was France. The French Minister of 
Commerce, M. Cunin Gridaine, had lately 
shown in his Report laid before the Cham- 
ber of Peers, the benefit which has re- 
sulted from reducing the import duties of 
France. In consequence of this reduction 
it appeared that the gencral trade of France 
had increased from 616,000,000 franes in 
1829, to 947,000,000 francs in 1839. Her 
exports, which, in 1829, were only 
604,000,000 francs, increased in 1839 to 
1,003,000,000 francs; her imports of 
foreign produce, which, in 1829, were 
valued at 483,000,000 frances, rose in 1839 
to 650,000,000 frances. Navigation, do- 
mestic produce, cotton, iron, coal, partook 
of this general improvement. He (Mr. 
Ewart) believed that a new era was dis- 
closing itself in the commerce of the world. 
In this great commercial change Great 
Britain should take the lead. He strongly 
felt that this position was due to the 
honour as well as to the interests of this 
country. If we sunk back into the old 
system of mercantile restriction, we should 
fall like Holland, into a state of early de- 
crepitude and premature decay. But if, in 
accordance with the times in which it is 
our destiny to live, we freely open our 
commerce at home and abroad, he saw no 
limits to its extent and duration. 


“ Nee cursum oceano, neque famam, terminat 
astris.”’ 
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It involved the consideration | 
of the general increase of the commerce | 
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Mr. Heathcote said, that he was anxious 
to state to the House the reasons which 
would govern his vote upon the present 
occasion, but he could not, in the first ine 
stance, help remarking, that from the 
course which the debate had taken, whe- 
ther owing to party tactics or to the forms 
of the House, it would be ill understood 
in the country. At the same time two 
separate debates were going on, One inci- 
dent to the announcement made by his 
'noble I'riend, the Secretary for the Colo- 
‘nies, on the subject of the Corn-laws, and 
, the other solely relating to the resolution 
ion the sugar duties, and the proposals as 
to corn, timber, and sugar, which was im- 
‘mediately before the House, and upon 
‘which his noble Friend, the Member for 
| Liverpool, had confined himself toa dry 
defence of those duties. He hoped the 
‘House would allow him to say a few 
| words on the larger question. The noble 
Lord was now taking the first step in a 
‘long course, he was now proposing the 
| first of a series of measures, all intimately 





‘connected with each other, and which 
deeply affected not only the interests of 
the colonies and of agriculture, but, in 
his belief, were calculated to be seriously 
prejudicial to the manufacturing interests 
also. On the first subject, that of corn, 
he did not think, often as he had in that 
House represented the strong feelings on 
that subject, that he ever knew a more de- 
termined feeling of resistance to exist than 
existed at the present to the proposition 
‘of the noble Lord. It was a feeling in 
| which all ranks and conditions of men 
shared, and persons of every shade of po- 
litical feeling. Those who -represented 
the agricultural interests ought at once 
i boldly to say, ‘ We will hear and accept 
of no compromise —we will not accept the 
proposition of the noble Lord,” for he be- 
lieved, that a fixed duty the agriculturists 
were generally determined to resist ; and 
as to the fixed duty of 8s., he could not 
persuade himself that the noble Lord se- 
riously meant to propose it to the House. 
His hon. Colleague had said, that he 
| would rather have no duty than such a 
duty as that. He trusted that the agri- 
cultural interest would never be put to so 
painful an alternative, and he believed 
that he might give them the information 
that there was not the slightest chance of 
such a proposition being carried, So much 
for protection. Now, as to the question 
of revenue. In the first place, the pro- 
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position could not surely be brought for- | 


ward for that purpose, because the noble 
Lord must have been fully aware that he 
could not carry it. Could the proposed 
duty be permanently maintained? If a 
scarcity occurred, and if they had to 
depend on a foreign supply, they might 
soon see a scarcity; could it be main- 
tained? The measure would produce this 
complication of evils—a scarcity of corn 
in the country, and at the same time a de- 
falcation in the revenue. Let them look 
to the extent of revenue which was to 
be derived from the Corn-laws, and he 
asked whether it was safe to make nearly 
two millions of revenue depend upon a 
proposition of this kind? The argument 
which had been used by hon. Members 
was this, that, though they didn’t expect 
to carry the proposition now, it was some- 
thing to be done at a future period, but 
he joined issue with them at once, for he 
could not see why, as long as the Legis- 
lature retained its character for intelli- 


gence, and its regard for the interests of | 


the community, that proposition should 


ever be carried—why that which was un- | 
just to-day should be considered just to- | 


morrow. They took their ground upon 


the principle that the Corn-laws were | 


sanctioned by justice and even necessity. 


These were maiters of opinion, but he | 
might say, it was matter of fact, that they | 


were in unison with the opinions of a 


large majority of the constituencies of | 
this country. As to the timber duties, he | 


was far from saying, that if any interest 
had an excessive protection he was not 


prepared to take it away; but he asked | 


the House to consider the time at which 


this proposal was brought forward, and | 


the condition of our North American pos- 
sessions. 


they deserved to the loyal inhabitants of | 
those colonies who had succeeded in sup- | 
pressing disaffection? As to the shipping | 
interest, he owed it great gratitude for the | 
confidence which it had reposed in him, | 
and he contended, that they could not 
maintain the navy of this country without 
a great commercial marine. Strength was | 
better than wealth, and a race of bold 
hardy seamen, ready to fight the battles 
of their country, was a priceless treasure, | 
far beyond the value of the uncertian ad- | 
vantages anticipated by the noble Lord. | 


In reference to the sugar duties he would , 


ay 10} 


Was it not likely to excite that | 
disaffection which had as yet scarcely sub- | 
sided, and was it giving that reward which | 
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say but a word. A great and costly, but 
a most glorious experiment had been tried 
in our West-India colonies. He was re- 
joiced to hear from the statement of the 
noble Lord of the success of that experi- 
ment, but was it the time when that ex- 
periment was going on, and was likely to 
lead to a successful issue, to try a theoreti- 
cal experiment of this nature? The noble 
Lord had said, that it would not be manly 
in him to attack the sugar and timber in- 
terests without attacking the landed in- 
terest at the same time, and he thought 
that they might take a lesson from that 
‘noble Lord, and that it equally behoved 

them to say, ‘* We will not defend the land 
whilst we throw overboard the other inter- 
‘ests likely to be prejudiced by the scheme 
of the Government.” He was com- 
pelled, therefore, with great pain and re- 
| luctance to declare, that he felt it to be 
his duty to vote against the resolutions, 
| Hon. Gentleman talked about the protec- 
tion to agriculture. Had not the manu- 
facturing interests equal, and in many m~ 
| stances far greater protection, Let them 
look at the woollen, and the silk and linen 
trades, had not they immense and cnor- 
/ mous protection ? Within ten years enor- 
mous bounties had been given, and then, 
armed to the teeth with protection, they 
came forward and said, ‘* We wish pro- 
tection for ourselves, and free trade for 
'every one else;” but he said, if they 
wished to reform others, they should begin 
by reforming themselves. Let them not 
content themselves with making vague 
declarations, but put notices down on the 
motion-book of that House. [*‘* Hear! 
| hear! from Mr. Hume.] Oh! no, not 
vague declarations; he knew thatthe hon. 
Member for Kilkenny would promise a 
great deal—he knew his promises of old. 
The hon. Member for Wigan had said, 
that it was now necessary for this country 
to seta greatexample. I[t might be very 
well for this country to set an example but 
would foreign countries follow it? We 
might give up our agriculture, our colo- 
nies, our shipping, but would they give up 
their rising manufactures? He was not 
for giving up a substance for the sake of 
a shadow. He therefore was bound to 


' 


_ vote against the resolutions; he regretted 
the necessity for that step, but in an- 


nouncing his intention he hoped that he 
had said nothing indicating any diminu- 
tion of respect for the personal character 
of the noble Lord, The resolutions had 
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been brought by the noble Lord in a bold 
and manly speech, which did him great 
credit, but he could not accede to them, 
for he was satisfied, that if they were car- 
ried it would be impossible to maintain the 
agricultural, colonial, shipping, or even 
the manufacturing interests of this great 
country. 

Mr. Lascelles thought the debate and 
the vote would be considered as embrac- 
ing the whole principle of removal of re- 
strictions from the trade and commerce of 
the country, and he was decidedly favour- 
able to that principle. He could not, at 
the same time, conceal from himself the 
difficulties which the Government had 
created, by bringing forward the subject 
under the circumstances in which they 
were placed. He did not, indeed, join 
in the impntation that had been cast upon 
Ministers for makivg this a party ma- 
nveuvre, but at the same time he did think 
that having been defeated upon other 
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questions, and the reins of Government | 


having dropped from their hands, they 
ought to have paused before they threw 
measures before the country, which ne- 
cessarily excited much of passion and hos- 
tility between the different interests—when 
they were unable to carry them out. They 
had no right to consider themselves the 
exclusive advocates of free trade, and he 
had stated, on the vote of confidence, two 
years ago, that he had the most confident 
expectation that his right hon. Friend 
(Sir. R. Peel) would carry out, as far as 
he could the principles of Mr. Iuskisson. 
Although such a thing could scarcely be 
expected by hon. Gentlemen opposite, yet, 
foreseeing what was about to happen, 
he did think it would be well if bis nght 
hon. Friend would state the principles of 
the course he intended to pursue. With 
reference to the particular question before 
the House, he thought it was only reason- 
able that the West Indians should have 
that amount of protection that would 
carry them through the experiment that 
was in progress, but he did not wish 
to continue an absolute prohibition upon 
foreign sugars; and he should wish to see 
the differential duty diminished, although 
not to the extent now proposed. He consi- 
dered that, however, to be the question of 
degree proper to be discussed in the com- 
mittee. He would again express his con- 
fidence in the soundness of the general 
principle of relaxing, as far as possible, 
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Mr. Grote: the hon. Member for Lin- 
coln, Sir, appears to me to have justly 
| appreciated the true subject and the real 
_ character of this debate, and to have 
| judged perfectly right in giving to it a 
much wider range than that of the mere 
question of sugar duties. In particular, 
] rejoice that by doing this he has called 
forth the speech which we have just heard 
| from the hon. Member for Wakefield; a 
/speech which I listened to with the great- 
/est satisfaction, as well for its excellent 
sense as for its frankness. The proposi- 
tions laid before the House by the noble 
| Lord, the Secretary for the Colonies, as 
|the hon. Member for Lincoln has truly 
|stated, are comprehensive both in their 
| present import and in their future promise ; 
| they open the prospect of a revision of our 
| commercial tariff in all its chief defective 
points; and the number of separate pro- 
tected interests which the hon. Member 
for Lincoln has enumerated, in his anxiety 
to find a ground of justification for pro- 
tection to the landed interest, sufficiently 
demonstrate how great is the need for a 
searching legislative interference. I wish, 
Sir, in a few words to express my accord- 
ance with the general scheme proposed by 
her Majesty’s Government for the raising 
of additional revenue during the present 
year by a revision of our tariff, and by the 
lightening of duties simply differential and 
protective. I think that the proposition 
which has been made to us fur supplying 
the existing deficiency in the revenue by 
a new arrangement of our commercial 
system, instead of the imposition of addi- 
tional taxes on the people, is a wise, an 
advisable, and a comprehensive proposi- 
tion. Even if there were no_ pressing 
exigencies arising out of an ill-supplied 
Treasury—if we had at this moment a 
surplus instead of a deticiency—I should 
still hold that a reduction of those duties, 
which are simply protective and differen- 
tial, and which enhance the cost of living 
in England without enriching the public 
purse, is a duty which we owe to the 
country. But when I find the same course 
of conduct recommended by considerations 
of immediate urgency—when I discover 
that the same amended tariff, which is 
calculated to enlarge our commerce, and 
to extend our means of giving emp!oyment 
to the people, may also be made to relieve 
them from the necessity of new positive 
payments over and above the heavy bur- 
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thens which they now endure—I must 
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say that I entertain the fullest satisfaction 
and the most entire conviction in support- 
ing the project which has been laid before 
us by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and by the noble Lord, the Secretary for 
the Colonies. How much of the budget 
which has now been proposed for our 
notice may be destined to pass into a law, 
at present I know not. But entertaining, 
as I do, a sincere persuasion that our pre- 
sent Corn-laws are eminently injurious in 
many ways, and believing that a nearer 
approximation to the principles of free 
trade in other articles would be beneficial 
to the great mass of the public, rich as 
well as poor, agricultural as well as com. 
mercial—I cannot but feel rejoiced that 
the proposition of the Government has 
opened to us the prospect of such consi- 
derable improvement, even though the 
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realization is destined to be deferred. The 


three subjects to which our attention is 


called in the budget, are corn, sugar, and | 


timber—three main articles of consump- 
tion for every househoid, from the extreme 


of opulence to the humblest independent | 


cottager. With respect to all these three 


articles, there are the same general modes | 


of reasoning applicable; there are in- 
deed, some peculiarities belonging to each, 
especially to the corn trade, which do not 
belong to the other two; but, in the main, 
the reasoning respecting all the three, 
comprises the same conditions, and tends 
towards the same objects. The purpose 
of all legislation, as { understand it, with 
respect to these three trades, ought to be, 
to place within the reach of the consumer 
the best, the cheapest, and the most con- 
stant supply of all these essential articles 
of consumption. If it be necessary for 
the supply of the Government expenditure 
that a certain additional expense should 
be incurred by consumers betore they can 
procnre for themselves these important 


comforts of life, it ought at least to be the | 


object of the Legislature to reduce this 
charge to a minimum—to find out with 
how small an additional charge super- 
added to the inevitable cost of production, 
the public credit and the public defence 
can be sustained. This is the sense in 
which I, at least, construe my duties as a 
legislator, in regard to the relation be- 
tween consumer and producer—to try by 
every means in my power to make the 
income of each individual householder 
among the public go as far as it can be 
made to go in the purchase of comforts 
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and necessaries of life. 1 need not men- 
tion, what is but too notorious, that the 
enormous majority of these incomes are 
humble and moderate, very many of them 
scanty and insufficient—and that, there- 
fore, any artificial addition made to the 
cost of procuring the necessary comforts 
of life, cannot but be deeply and pain- 
fully felt. Now, Sir, I well know that 
the project as now laid before us by the 
Government, neither accomplishes, nor 
professes to accomplish, anything like 
that which I conceive to be the proper 
end and object of commercial legisla- 
tion. The project of the Government 
does by no means study the single ob- 
ject of rendering the essential comforts 
of life cheap and accessible to the great 
body of consumers. If it did, it would be 
more consonant to my opinions than it is 
now; but I know that it does no such 
ithing. It still retains the principle of 
protection, or that which is erroneously so 
| called, but which is, in regard to the cou- 
| sumer, the direct negation of protection. 
It still perpetuates the custom of taxing 
/every consumer, not for public purposes 
and common utility, but for the benefit, 
sometimes real, sometimes imaginary, of a 
| particular knot of producers. But though 
/the Government project continues and 
| maintains this principle of protection, it 
| restricts the extent of its application, and 
; it mitigates considerably the form and 
| manner in which the principle has hitherto 
{been brought to bear. Sir, [ have said 
| 
| 
| 





before, in discussing the subject of the 
;corn-laws, and [I say again now, that I 
| think the trade in corn ought to be per- 
_fectly free, and that corn is not a proper 
| subject of revenue, inasmuch as to impose 
| a tax upon imported corn, which can never, 
/under any system, form more than one- 
tenth of the whole consumption, has the 
effect of raising the price to an equal ex- 
tent upon the whole nine-tenths grown at 
home, without any benefit to the revenue. 
The project of the Government, there- 
fore, does not accomplish, and does not 
aim at accomplishing, all which I think 
ought to be done about the corn trade. 
But it does aim at procuring, and it does 
in reality procure, a most serious and im- 
portant amelioration in the present condi- 
tion of things. It converts the corn trade, 
which is now distinguished from all other 
trades by its extreme irregularity, and its 
enormous fluctuations, into a steady, re- 
gular, and calculable proceeding. I do 
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not think that the ordinary prices of corn 
will be lower in any sensible degree under 
a fixed duty of 8s. than they are now; 
but T entertain full confidence that the 
maximum of price in extraordinary times 
will be much less high ; and that the trade 
altogether will lose that hazardous and 
feverish character which has been so fear- 
fully manifested during the last few years. 
We shall no longer be exposed to those 
sudden and unforeseen demands for large 
importations of foreign grain which so 
fatally derange the ordinary habits of trade, 
and so greatly aggravate the dangers of 
our monetary system. 1 do believe that 
this will be hailed by the mercantile com- 
munity generally as a great and essential 
improvement. I know that there are many 
of that community who are favourable to 
protection, of greater or less extent, to the 
landlords, but I am persuaded there is not 
one who does not regard the alternate hot 
and cold fits of the corn trade, as it now 
stands, to be a serious evil, and who will 
not accept, with comparative satisfaction 
and gratitude, a system which combines a 
fixed amount of protection with a regular 
and steady course of trade. The same 
principle of dealing which the Govern- 
ment project applies to the corn trade, it 
applies to the sugar trade also. It re- 
cognises and maintains the priveiple of 
protection to the colonial producer, but it 
limits the extent of protection granted ; it 
reduces the extent of protection from its 
present exorbitant amount to a differential 
duty of 50 percent. Now, to hear the 
manner in which this subject has been 
debated, one would suppose that a dif- 
ferential duty of 50 per cent. was tanta- 
mount to no protection at all. But let me 
entreat Gentlemen to reflect upon this 
amount of protective duty with reference 
to any independent foreign market for our 
exports. Let us suppose that the United 
States, or any other independent vation, 
chose to receive French goods at a duty 
of 50 per cent. less than English goods, 
would there not be the greatest and the 
most serious complaints amongst our ex- 
porting merchants, of the hindrance there- 
by placed upon their trade? I do submit 
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to the House that, assuming the principle 
of protection to be a just one, a differen- 
tial duty of 50 per cent. is as much as 
can reasonably be demanded at the ex- 
pense of the general public on behalf of any 
special interest whatsoever. I presume it is 
hardly necessary to prove, that a low price 
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of an article like sugar, is an event highly 
desirable and beneficial to the community 
—felt most sensibly by every poor family 
in the country in its morning and evening 
meal, And so Gentlemen seem unani- 
mously to regard it, when the question is 
about admitting East-India sugar into 
consumption on the same footing as West- 
India sugar. For what other purpose is 
it that this relaxation of our previous law 
has been recently carried into effect, ex- 
cept to render the supply of sugar cheaper 
and more abundant? But when the ques- 
tion is about the policy of admitting Cuba 
and Brazil sugar for consumption in Eng- 
land, it then seems as if the cheapness of 
sugar to the consumer here became a mat- 
ter of indifference. Now, Sir, I must con- 
fess that I take a very different view of 
this matter. ‘To me it seems a very great 
blessing that the poorer population of this 
country should have the command of sugar 
at the most moderate cost; and if there 
be countries so favoured by nature as to 
be able and willing to supply them with 
it, I, at least, will not concur in the im- 
position of insurmountable factitious bar- 
riers, for the purpose of preventing them 
from getting it. The bon. Member for 
Beverley told us on Friday, as matter of 
satisfaction and delight, that the supply 
of sugar from the East-Indies was greatly 
on the increase, and that he expected in 
the course of the next year, not less than 
100,000 tons. Yet the same hon. Gentle- 
man, in the same speech, went on to 
tell us, as a subject of dismay and un- 
easiness, that the lands of Cuba were so 
fertile and so productive, as to yield as 
much sugar from one acre as can be ob- 
tained from six acres of the best land in the 
Fast-Indies. If this be correct, why is the 
cheapness of sugar a misfortune when it 
comes from Cuba—a blessing when it 
comes from the East Indies? I observe, 
Sir, that those who concur in the views of 
the noble Lord opposite (the Member for 
Liverpool) adopt two lines of argument 
which seem to me inconsistent one with 
the other. First, they treat the proposi- 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer as 
one which threatens the colonies with ruin, 
by the extensive consumption which it 
will occasion of foreign slave-grown sugar. 
Next, they take the present price of colo- 
nial sugar, and of foreign sugar, at the 
proposed rates of duty, and they make out 
that the fall of price will be so insignifi- 
cant as to yield no additional revenue 
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worth mentioning to the Exchequer. 
Either of these two arguments may stand 
singly, but they cannot both stand together. 
The inclination of my mind, and the in- 
formation which I have received, Jeads me 
to believe that the extension in the con- 
sumption will not be sogreatasthe Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer calculates ; but upon 
that point I reserve my fopinion until I 
shall have heard the right hon. Gentle- 
man explain the grounds upon which his 
calculation is founded. But the main 
stress seems to be laid upon the question 
of slavery, by Gentlemen who take an un- 
favourable view of this proposition. Em- 
phatic and eloquent denunciations against 
the system of slavery in Brazil and Cuba 
are delivered, and such expressions of 
feelings both deserve and command the 
ready and the unanimous acquiescence of 
this House. But Sir, while we sympa- 
thise with the feelings in which these sen- 
timents originate, it is necessary for us to 
ask ourselves to what conclusions Gentle- 
men intend to make it subservient? Are 
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the conclusions such as reasonably follow 
from the premises, and such asare worthy | 
of the premises? I must say that I think | 
they are not. When in former years the | 
mischiefs of slavery as it existed in our | 
own islands were forcibly exposed, the 

conclusions deduced were natural and le- 

gitimate, and worthy of the premises laid | 
for them. Parliament said, ‘‘ Here isa. 
great evil existing, let us interfere and | 
put it down.” The generous exertions of ; 
those who exposed the evil were rewarded | 
with their prgper result—a direct and ef- | 
fective intervention for the purpose of | 
putting down the evil. But when gentle- ; 
men denounce the practice of slavery as it | 
exists in Cuba, in Brazil, or in other! 
foreign countries, what are the practical | 
conclusions which they deduce from their | 
doctrine? Do they propose that we} 
should formally require the Governments | 
of those countries to abrogate slavery, and | 
that in the event of refusal, we should fit | 
out armaments to enforce compliance? | 
No person has ever started such a propo- 
sition. Do they propose to declare all 
the products of slave labour tainted, and 
to forbid them as abominations of which 
it is not permitted under any circumstances 
to partake, just as certain descriptions of 
food are peremptorily interdicted in many 
countries by religious precept? Sir, I do 
not find that any person proposes this ; 





even my right hon, Friend, the Member 
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for the Tower Hamlets, disclaimed any 
such proposition on Friday evening last. 
But, Sir, unless Gentlemen are prepared 
to maintain this proposition, they abandon 
the moral ground of the question—they 
can no longer take their stand upon the 
dignity of a moral and_ conscientious 
scruple—they cannot be allowed to rea- 
son upon the moral view of the question 
up to acertain point, and then to turn 
their backs upon it when they find incon- 
veniences thickening around them—they 
cannot be allowed to rate the stain arising 
from slave manipulation at some fixed 
sum, such as one penny or twopence per 
pound, and nothing more. So long as 
Gentlemen encourage the introduction of 
slave-grown sugar and slave-grown tobac- 
co, I say that I am only following their 
example when I treat this question as one 
of prudence and public convenience, and 
not of any peremptory moral obligation. 
I enter fully into those generous sympa- 
thies on which the abhorrence of slavery 
rests: but I must confess that the expres- 
sion of them loses much of its charm in 
my eyes, when I find that it ends in no- 
thing else but the factitious recommendae 
tion of a rival species of sugar for con- 
sumption. We denounce the slave-hold- 
ers in Brazil and Cuba: we exclude their 
produce from our markets: and upon 
whom is it that the effects of our indigna- 
tion chiefly fall? Why, they fall princi- 
pally on the British consumer of sugar— 
and most and worst upon the poorest of 
British consumers. I would entreat of 
Gentlemen who object to the proposed 
alteration of sugar duties, on the ground 
of their hatred of slavery, to consider 
what has been the consequence of the 
policy upon which we have acted up to 
the present moment. We have hitherto 
excluded, by means of our system of du- 
ties, all foreign sugars, and have we by 
means of this system brought about any 
diminution in the extent of slavery, either 
in Cuba or Brazil? Have we ever pre- 
vented the great enlargement of that syse 
tem? Sir, the fact is, I believe, notorious, 
that slavery, and the products of slavery, 
have largely spread in these two countries, 
We have been successful in causing our 
own population to bear the serious incon- 
venience of an unnaturally high price of 
sugar; but we have not been successful in 
causing the decrease of slavery, or even 
in preventing the increase of slavery, in 
Brazil and Cuba, No doubt J shall be 
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told that the development of slavery would 
have been still greater had we admitted 
Brazil and Cuba sugars to our markets; 
and this, to a certain extent, is true. To 
a certain extent, our scale of duties has 
prevented the cultivation of sugars in 
those two countries from being pushed 
so far as it otherwise would have been. 
But how, and by what means, has our 
scale of duties had the effect of pre- 
venting this? Why, simply by means 
of a serious indirect tax and a heavy 
burden upon the British consumer of su- 
gar. 1 do submit that the burden and in- 
convenience which our present system 
inflicts upon our own population is in- 
comparably greater than the preven- 
tive effect which we produce, as regards 
sugar cultivation in the Brazils. By per- 
severing in our present system of exclu- 
sion, | cannot perceive that we stand the 
least chance of extinguishing slavery in 
the countries now under discussion. By 
a judicious relaxation in that system, it is 
at least possible that something in that 
way may be done. We cannot act upon 
Brazil by force, and we must, therefore, 
have recourse to persuasion. It might be 
possible by a well-arranged commercial 
treaty with Brazil to obtain from that go- 
vernment moreeffective precautions against 
the importation of slaves from Africa than 
any which are now in force. But this will 
be thoroughly out of the question, so long 
as we deliberately and systematically ex- 
clude their products. And if such condi- 
tion as this can be obtained by amicable 
negotiation, we shall have done more to 
lessen the evils of slavery than can be ac- 
complished by persisting for a century in 
the system of exclusion. Sir, the resolu- 
tion moved by the noble Lord, the Mem- 
ber for Liverpool, dwells upon the hope 
that the example of what has been done 
by England, may lead other countries to 
follow in the same track of trying to extin- 
guish slavery. I fervently hope that it 
may have such an effect; but I must say, 
that the line of argument which has been 
taken by the noble Lord, in support of his 
motion, tends to defeat rather than to ac- 
celerate the accomplishment of this object. 
For one of the main points upon which 
the noble Lord insists is, the enormous 
and incalculable advantage which the in- 
habitants of Brazil and Cuba enjoy by 
means of slave labour—an advantage 
such, that it can only be countervailed by 
the most exorbitant differential duties. If 
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there be any persons connected with these 
countries now present at our debate, | fear 
that they will retire disposed to exaggerate 
far more than the reality the benefits of 
slave-labour. Assuredly, neither the ex- 
ample of England, as expounded by the 
noble Lord, nor the commercial policy of 
England as he would recommend it, are 
calculated to induce the Brazilians to 
imitate this Government in putting an end 
to slavery. And after all, is it quite cer- 
tain that there would be any greater 
readiness than there is now to admit Bra- 
zilian sugar, even if those countries were 
cultivated by free labour, and if the objec- 
tion arising out of slavery did not exist? 
When I find the hon. Member for Bever- 
ley dwelling upon the fertility of Cuba as 
a subject of alarm and apprehension, [ feel 
quite assured that anti-slavery motives are 
not the only grounds concerned in this 
refusal. The noble Lord, in his proposed 
resolution, has spoken of the example of 
England inducing other countries to adopt 
measures for mitigating or extinguishing 
slavery. In common with the noble Lord, 
I have a great opinion of the powerful in- 
fluence of English example upon other 
nations, either for good or for evil. It 
is for that reason, amongst many others, 
that I desire to see our commercial tariff 
placed upon a more liberal footing with 
regard to the admissibility of foreign pro- 
ducts, because I feel persuaded that such 
a change of conduct could not fail to 
provoke the like liberality from other na- 
tions, just as the exclusive spirit which 
now predominates in our tariff has con- 
tributed with but too mifch efficacy to 
foster a preference for restrictions on the 
part of other nations. Looking to the ex- 
tent of our export trade, and to the large 
proportion of our population which de- 
pends upon it, I am sure that no country 
can have a stronger interest than ourselves 
in diffusing throughout the world a spirit 
of friendly reciprocity in regard to com- 
mercial interchange. I am sorry to say, 
that the spirit in which our legislation has 
been conducted has been hitherto, with 
few exceptions, such as to cause unfriendly 
dispositions in other powers, and to seal 
up their ports to our commerce. We 
have struggled to maintain the possibility 
of selling largely to other nations, without 
buying anything from them in return; 
and we seem to have thought that the ad- 
mission of any foreign produce for sale in 
this country was a loss not to be submitted 
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to, except under the pressure of an over- 
whelming necessity. I hope that we may 
live to see the time when the example of 
England, to which the noble Lord, the 
Member for Liverpool, has invited foreign 
nations to attend in regard to the extinc- 
tion of slavery, may be no longer cited 
by foreign nations in support of a restric- 
tive system of commerce. ‘The question 
now before us in regard to the sugar 
duties is, not whether the principle of pro- 
tection to the colonial producer shall be 
abandoned, but whether that system of 
protection can, with any show of justice or 
respect to the great body of consumers, be 
carried beyond a differential duty of 50 
per cent. Can you with any reason re- 
quire the consumer to pay more than this 
difference, considering that he pays it, not 
for the benefit of the State, but for the 
benefit of certain other private interests— 
that is, for the benefit of certain other 
private individuals not at all better enti- 
tled to the protection and favour of the 
Legislature than he is himself? I do not 
wish, Sir, to draw pictures of distress, or 
to move the feelings of the House by de- 
scribing the circumstances of those whose 
condition is the least comfortable amongst 
our population. I have never thought 
that a just or deliberate judgment upon 
any coutroverted question could be pro- 
moted by such a mode of treating it. It 
is enough for my argument to state the 
plain matter of fact, that there are millions 
of persons of both sexes in these realms 
to whom the difference in the price of 
sugar is most sensibly felt in their morning 
and evening meals. Is it fair or reason- 
able to draw from each of these persons a 
sum of money for the avowed purpose of 
pretecting the private interest of indivi- 
duals engaged in a particular trade 
greater than is represented by a differen- 
tial duty of 50 per cent.? Would this 
be equitable or prudent dealing? Sir, 
this is a strong case, — but this is not 
all. Would it be fair or reasonable, 
in order that you may retain a differential 
duty of more than 100 per cent. upon 
sugar, to proceed to imnpose fresh ad- 
ditional burdens upon these purchasers in 
other ways, over and above the factitious 
price which they are forced to pay for 
their sugar? In the present state of the 
revenue new funds must be provided by 
some means or other, and the question 
is, are you to resort to new taxes and 
new burdens for the purpose of upholding 
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a differential duty of more than 100 per 
cent. in favour of colonial sugar? This 
is the real question, and if the people of 
England, under these circumstances, re- 
monstrate against new duties, I think it 
will be very difficult to furnish them with 
a satisfactory answer. We are told, Sir, 
that the high price of sugar last year was 
a temporary accident; that large sup- 
plies are coming forward, and that the 
price, even now greatly fallen, will soon 
range ata height no greater than it has 
maintained during the last. I hope the 
case may prove as they state, but I must 
contend that this amounts to no vindica- 
tion of the existing rate of differential 
duty. The question still remains, can the 
Kast Indies and the West Indies supply 
the consumption of sugar to this country, 
| being favoured in the rate of duty, as 
compared with all other sugars, in the 
proportion of 24s, to 36s. per ewt.? If 





| they can, they will still maintain the ex- 
jclusive supply. If they cannot, can they 
with any colour of reason, talk of being 
able to supply sugar at a low price, when 
the price of foreign sugar is, by their 
own admission, so very much lower ? And 
can they reasonably claim to be allowed 
to impose upon the consumer, for their 
own benefit, a charge so exorbitant and 
so overwhelming? I do, indeed, admit 
that the cost at which colonial sugar can 
be supplied, whether as cheaply as foreign 
sugar or not, is a matter of importance to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in cal- 
culating his revenue; but the fact, that 
colonial sugar can be supplied so cheaply, 
is a reason not in favour of an exorbitant 
differential duty, but against it. I trust 
that Gentlemen opposite, who take so 
eager and vehement a part against the 
proposed alteration of the sugar duties, 
will, at least, compute the magnitude of 
the tax which they are imposing upon the 
consumers of sugar for the protection of 
private interests. The aggregate con- 
sumption of sugar last year was something 
rather above 180,000 tons, equal to near 
400,000,000Ibs. weight. One penny per 
pound upon 400,000,000Ibs. is equal to 
1,600,0002. sterling. All this is a tax paid 
by the country in addition to the large 
sum which finds its way to the coffers of 
the State, for the simple purpose of pro- 
tection, and the artificial enhancement of 
price, arising entirely out of the duties, 
is certainly far more than one penny per 
pound, I do submit that the mere state- 
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ment of these enormous figures ought to 
make Gentlemen pause before they insist | 
upon maintaining a protective duty “4 
more than fifty per cent. It was only a! 
few days since, Sir, that I presented a | 
petition in favour of a revision of our | 
commercial tariff, signed by a large num- 
ber of capital, extensive, and intelligent 
merchants of London. I am happy to 
think, that in supporting the present pro- | 
positions of the Chancellor of the Exche- | 
quer, | am contributing something to | 
carry into effect the general prayer of 
that petition, and to forward the large 
commercial interests of that constituency | 
whom I have the honour to represent. | 
Believing, as I do most sincerely, that | 
their interests coincide on this occasion 
with those of the great body of the people, | 
as well in enlarging our foreign com- | 
merce, as in lowering the price of the! 
main articles of domestic consumption, | 
and avoiding the necessity for raising new | 
public burdens—1 lend a cheerful i 
hearty support to the proposition laid be- 
fore us by the Government. 

Mr. Colquhoun said, there had been a | 
great inclination on the other side of the | 
House to widen the field of debate, and | 
introduce the general question of free | 
trade; but he would recall the attention of | 
hon. Members to the fact, that the real | 
question before the House was the amount 
at which the sugar duties should be fixed. 
The noble Lord, the Secretary for the Co- 
lonies, had skilfully diverted the attention | 
of the House from the real question, in his | 


. | 
speech of the other evening. A speech | 
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he would be quite prepared to agree to the 
proposal for reduction. He found that 
the right hon. Gentleman was represented 
in the pages of Hansard to have said, that 
he believed the people of this country re- 
quired that the experiment of emancipation 
should be fairly carried out, and that they 
would think it was not fairly carried out if 
at this moment, when the colonists were 
struggling with the difficulties of their 
situation, the flood-gates of foreign supply 
should be thrown open. Were these cir- 
cumstances altered? He did not think 
the people of England would accept the 
championship of the noble Lord. They 
had declared in former years, when labour- 
ing under great financial difficulties, that 
they would not allow the existence of 
slavery in the British dominions, nor per- 
mit the slave trade to be carried on in the 
world, and they would not now retrace 
their steps, and upset all they had done to 
forward that cause. Because the present 
Government had involved the finances of 
the country in inextricable confusion, and 
in five years had added 7,000,000/. to the 
debt, was the House to be called on to find 
a remedy for the difficulties, and such a 
remedy as would utterly blast and destroy 
the great measure on which the people of 
England had set their hearts? There was 
one remedy which he ventured to suggest, 
and that was, that they should take the 
finances of the country out of the hands of 
those who had brought them into disorder, 
and that they should find out other persons 
who would manage them in a different 
way. He was sure the noble Lord and 
his colleagues were quite ready for that 


characterised by greater ability—a speech | dignified retirement to which the country 
more delightful to listen t0, as an exercise | invited them ; he was sure there was a 
of genius, he had never heard. He said | party in the country which was anxious 
that, not only because it was a speech of | that a change in the public councils should 
the most ample argument—of the greatest | take place, and that party he conceived was 
possible eloguence—of the most powerful | the people of England. If the noble Lord 
appeals, but because he felt how untenable | had the slightest doubt on this subject. he 
and baseless a case, resting on no founda- | had only to consult the right hon. Gentle- 
tion of argument or policy, the noble Lord | man, the President of the Board of Control, 
had to deal with. The noble Lord had | and Member for Nottingham, who could in- 
endeavoured to mystify his hearers, by set- | form him, that if there was one topic at Not- 
ting before them all the marvels which | tingham more unpopular than another, more 
free trade was to work, whereas, the real | unpopular even than the new Poor-law, 
point for the House to determine was the | though that was most unpopular, it was 
duty on sugar. The hon. Member for } the composition of the Ministry who pass- 
Wigan had told the House, that last year, | ed it. So much was that the case, that 
when the reduction of the sugar duties | his esteemed and excellent friend Mr. Lar- 
was discussed, the President of the Board | pent, found it the best policy to get rid of 





of Trade asked but for one year more to 
secure the safety of the great experiment 
of emancipation, and said, that if it failed, 





it as soon as he could, by saying, “I do 
not come here as a friend of the Govern- 
ment; I have nothing to do with them; 
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if I go into the House of Commons, I go] and they had reason to thank God that 


as an independent member.” Such, he 
could assure the noble Lord, was equally 
the fecling of the inhabitants of Leeds and 
Sheffield. The noble Lord claimed for the 
Government the credit of having abolished 
slavery. Had the noble Lord forgotten 
who was Colonial Minister when the 
Emancipation Act passed? Had he for- 
gotten that to the noble Lord the Member 
for North Lancashire was committed the 
difficult task of conciliating hostile inter- 
ests, and that to his unrivalled talents for 
debate was allotted the duty of defending 
it against two classes of opponents—those 





who thought that no such measure should | 


be passed, and those who thought the 
measure of Government did not go far 
enough? The noble Lord opposite had no 
right to continue to claim for his party the 
name of Whigs after they had been de- 
serted by all that was respectable among 
their former adherents, and thrown away, 
like a cast-off garment, the principles 
which distinguished the Whigs of former 
days. With respect to the argument of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, that the supply 
of sugar was deficient, it would be remem- 
bered, that during the discussions on the 
East India Rum Bill, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman assured the House, that India was 
capable of producing an unlimited quantity 
of that commodity. The hon. Member for 
London had expressed a doubt whether 
slave-labour sugar were less expensive 
than free-labour sugar. Now, what said 
the witness whose evidence he had already 
quoted upon that very point Pp— 


“Slave labour is cheaper when the system 
is worked with a frightful recklessness of 
human suffering, which appears to obtain in 
Cuba, where males alone are imported, with 
the deliberate purpose of getting the quickest 
and largest returns from their thews and 
sinews, and of killing them off by unmiti- 
gated labour.” 


Placing the question upon this footing, 
the House had to choose between cheap 
sugar and dear; and how cheapened? By 
grinding down the African race, not, in- 
deed, in our own colonies, but in Cuba 
and the Brazils, where the curse of slavery 
still existed in all its horrors. Yes, in 
those countries, if it were cheapened, it 
was cheapened at the price of blood, and 
by the sacrifice of human life. After the 
Act of Emancipation passed, in 1833, it 
was a monstrous thing that the British 
Government should dare to offer such a 
proposal to the British House of Commons; 








there was no doubt how such a proposition 
would be disposed of. He likewise found 
by referring to the same volume—he meant 
the blue book containing the evidence 
taken before the committee on the import 
duties, that the three great authorities on 
political economy, Mr. Porter, Mr. M‘Gre- 
gor, and Mr. Deacon Hume, all united in 
stating, that to reduce the duty on sugar, 
not only so long as the experiment of 
emancipation continued, but likewise so 
long as you imposed duties on our colonies 
for the benefit of our manufacturers at 
home, was monstrous, as being contrary to 
every principle of political economy. He 
would not trouble the House with reading 
the evidence cf Mr. Porter and Mr. 
M‘Gregor, but would confine himself to 
reading the evidence of Mr. Deacon Hume. 
That gentleman said, 


“T am strougly of opinion that all our colo- 
nies would be able to compete with the world, 
and to become exceedingly prosperous, if they 
themselves had free trade offered to them; 
and, having granted that boon to them, I 
think it would be wholly unnecessary to sup- 
port them by any protection in their commo- 
dities in this country. At the same time [ 
must be understood, that they must be colo- 
nies that are placed in all respects upon an 
equal footing with those countries which pro- 
duce similar commodities. I cannot con- 
ceive, having thirty years ago abolished the 
slave trade, and now abolished slavery itself, 
that any question of free trade can arise be« 
tween Jamaica and Cuba—Cuba with abund- 
ance of rich and fresh soil, not only having 
the advantage of employing slaves, whatever 
that may be, but notoriously importing the 
enormous amount of 40,000 or 50,000 slaves 
every year; they have, in fact, the slave trade 
and slavery; and, as the laws of this country 
have deprived the planter in Jamaica of that 
means of raising his produce, I conceive that 
that is a question, like several others, that is 
taken entirely out of the category of free 
trade.” 


And yet, with this evidence staring him 
in the face, the first attempt of the noble 
Lord opposite in his project of establishing 
free trade, is to do that very thing which 
Mr. Deacon Hume denounced as absurd, 
preposterous, and absolutely inconceivable. 
He repudiated with indignation the idea of 
foisting a measure like this upon the coun- 
try under the notion of its being a measure 
of free trade. ‘ But,” said hon, Members 
on the other side of the House, ‘‘ uh, but 
this is all for the interests of our manufac- 
turers.” He would state frankly, that he 
did not go along with the hon. Member for 
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Wigan in the views which he had that 
night stated respecting free trade. On the 
contrary, he would take any manufacturer 
whom the hon. Member for Wigan might 
select, and would ask him this question, 
“ Whether the most important point with 
him as a practical man was not this, to keep 
those good markets which he had already 
for his own produce?” He was quite cer- 
tain, that there was not a single manufac- 
turer who would answer it in the negative. 
What, then, were the most important mar- 
kets for our manufactures? The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, on a former evening had said, 
that the Brazils took annually 5,000,000/. 
of our manufactures. Now, on that occa- 
sion the Chancellor of the Exchequer took 
the evidence of the witnesses examined be- 
fore the committee on the import duties, 
and not his own oflicial figures, and his own 
official figures proved, that it was not more 
than 2,600,000/7. If the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would exaggerate the Brazilian 
produce sent here to nearly twofold its 
amount, it became the manufacturers of 
this country to consider what their other 
markets were against which this conjoint 
blow was dealt by the same right hoa. Gen- 
tleman. They were the markets of our 
East Indian possessions, which took from us 
5,000,00074 of our goods; they were the 
markets of our West Indian possessions, 
which took from us +,000,000/.—they were 
the markets of our North American colo- 
nies, which took from us 3,000,000/. of our 
goods. Yes, incredible as it appeared on 
the first blush, Her Majesty’s Government 
now proposed to strike a blow against our 
three greatest markets — markets which 
were under our own command, which no- 
thing could take from us but the infatua- 
tion of a measure like the present, and for 
which nothing was offered in compensation 
except the market of the Brazils. Besides, 
it ought not to be forgotten, that the 
Brazilian agriculturist had other produce 
besides his sugar to offer in exchange for 
our manufactures. Why did he take those 
manufactures? Because they were the best 
and the cheapest that he could procure, and 
he would therefore take them, whether the 
House passed this measure or not. The 
noble Lord, the Secretary for the Colonies, 
had told them, the other night, that this 
was a great commercial crisis; but he 
trusted, that the House would permit him 
to contrast with this declaration of the noble 
Lord a declaration made by one of his noble 
Colleagues last year, when defending him- 
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self against a charge brought against him 
by an hon. Friend of his for not having ex- 
ercised his influence sufficiently on the 
behalf of the interests of British commerce. 
The noble Lord, the Sceretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, in reply to his hon. Friend, 
said— 

“You are mistaken. I will show you, that 
under my Administration the commerce and 
manufactures of the country have flourished in 
an unprecedented manner. In the ten years 
(added his Lordship) between 1830 and 1840, 
the exports increased from 38,000,000/. de- 
clared value, to 53,000,000/. that is, thirty-nine 
per cent.” 


They had so increased—and where prin- 
cipally? In the foreign or colonial mar- 
kets? During those ten years our exports 
to the Brazils had increased eight per cent. ; 
to the British West Indies, which Govern. 
ment was now prepared to abandon forty 
per cent. ; to the East Indies forty-four per 
cent; and to the British North American 
colonies sixty-four per cent. In a word, 
the increase of our exports to all foreign 
countries was thirty-five per cent., whilst 
to our colonial possessions generally, it was 
sixty-one per cent. Therefore, when the 
question was put to the House, what were 
the markets which it ought most to favour ? 
his advice would be that it should answer, 
‘“¢ We will not neglect the foreign markets ; 
they are of the highest importance to us ; 
but above all we will not neglect our colo- 
nial markets.” Moreover, when the Go- 
vernment was aiming a blow at our markets 
in the East Indies, in the West Indies, and 
in the North American colonies, to offer 
this measure as an advantage to the manu- 
facturing interests was an insult to their 
understandings which they could not but 
see through, and which he trusted they 
would not fail to resent. But the noble 
Lord, the Secretary for the Colonies had 
said, that we were now to have a new basis 
for our commercial policy with the colonies. 
Indeed! Why he had supposed from a 
former speech of the noble Lord, that he 
had intended to base his commercial policy 
with the colonies on the system of Mr. 
Pitt. But no—we were not to stand on 
that basis—we were not to remove restric- 
tions cautiously and gradually—above all, 
we were not to discuss the propriety of 
them without exciting the animosities and 
the prejudices of party. Instead of pursu- 
ing that course, the noble Lord was pursu- 
ing a course the very reverse of it. He was 
making this question of commercial policy 
a mere party question. It was the first time 
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in our history that commercial questions 
and manufacturing interests had been used 
as instruments of party. He repeated that 
such was the fact. In all former questions 
of commercial policy, whether they affected 
the Corn-laws, or our regulations respecting 
the East or the West Indies, there had been 
acomplete fusion of parties. Whigs, Tories, 
and Jacobins, Conservatives, Liberals, and 
Radicals, had all amalgamated together ; 
there had been no display of party tactics, 
but each individual Member had acted upon 
hisown view of the question before the House. 
But now an attempt was made to turn a 
mere question of commerce into a ques- 
tion of party. [Cheers.] Those cheers 
so given and so reiterated, reminded him 
of an expression which had fallen from 
the lips of the noble Secretary for the Co- 
lonies on a former night, who had stated 
that hon. Members on the Opposition side 
of the House were animated by the spirit 
of faction, because they would not consent 
to his new-fangled scale of sugar duties— 
that very scale against which he had_pro- 
tested only last Session with all his ener- 
gies, and which he had announced as most 
desjructive to all our public and private 
interests. Now, because his noble Friend, 
the Member for Liverpool, acting as the 
guardian of a large commercial community, 
and instigated by the purest feelings of 
humanity, felt it to be his duty to pro- 
test against this very scale, the noble 
Lord asserted, not that it was the whis- 
per of a faction, but that it was faction 
itself. He would tell the hon. Gentleman 
opposite what was party and what was 
faction. It was party, and it was faction, 
when a Government having been in office 
for ten years, and never having made a 
single attempt to promote the principles of 
free trade, threw some measure to that 
effect before the public which they knew 
they could not carry. [Cheers.] If hon. 
Gentlemen opposite meant to tell him by 
those cheers that they had been intro- 
ducing measures of free trade like those 
of Mr. Huskisson, cautiously and gradu- 
ally, he would tell them that they were 
mistaken, and that what had been car- 
ried in the ten years before their adminis- 
tration far exceeded all that they had car- 
ried during the ten years that their admi- 
nistration had lasted. But if at a time 
when as a Ministry they were completely 
paralyzed—when they could not carry a 
single measure which they proposed—when 
the mere proposal of a measure by them 
damaged it irretrievably with the country 
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—if at that moment they resolved to take 
up a measure, which they had resisted to 
the uttermost when it was agitated last 
year by the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton, and which the head of the Go- 
vernment had then denounced as impossi- 
ble to be granted without the commission of 
an act of lunacy—if at that moment they 
determined to throw up their caps for free 
trade, and to tell the House that they 
were enamoured of the beauties of that 
system, he would take the liberty of telling 
them that that was a mode of dealing with 
the important question of free trade which 
the manufacturers of this country would 
neither like nor approve of, for it had al- 
ready enlisted three great interests against 
the doctrines of free trade -— doctrines 
which it was better to deal with at once 
than to leave them unsettled and liable to 
all the infusion of party malice and of party 
venom. It was upon these grounds that 
he should give his decided opposition to the 
proposal of her Majesty’s Government. 
Mr. Greg: Sir, the personal attack upon 
the Government which you have just heard 
from the hon. Member for Kilmarnock, I 
shall leave some member of that Govern- 
ment to reply to, but I can say for myself 
and my constituents that we heard with 
the greatest pleasure the announcement 
of her Majesty’s Ministers, comprising as 
it does a series of measures, fraught with 
benefit to the whole community, but more 
particularly to the manufacturing interests, 
which have long been labouring under a 
distress unprecedented alike for length and 
severity, and which are now reduced toa 
state of despair, from which they can be 
relieved only by some such measures as 
those brought forward by her Majesty’s 
Ministers. I had hoped that the very com- 
prehensiveness of the measures would have 
secured their general reception. That the 
avoiding the imposition of new taxes whilst 
the revenue was failing, would be con- 
sidered as one great recommendation, and 
that the securing to the people an increased 
supply ef the comforts and necessaries of 
life, would have still farther conciliated 
public favour. I had flattered myself that 
they would have been accepted even by the 
monopolists themselves, as a compromise at 
least, however they might disregard the 
wants, the feelings, and the necessities of 
tle great body of the people. That the 
East and West India interests, for instance, 
would have said, “ Although we may be 
in some degree injured in our individual 
capacities, yet, if we are to be saved from 
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additional taxation, and the power of the 
community to consume our productions is 
to be increased by a general stimulus to 
trade, and particularly by supplying at a 
cheaper rate the necessaries of life, we may 
perhaps gain in one way as much as we 
may lose in the other.” And that the 
landed interest on the other hand would 
have said, * Although, whilst our monopoly 
alone was attacked, and attacked without 
measure and reserve, we could not, and 
would not yield; yet if the manufacturers 
are prepared, as they say they are (and | 
can assure the hon. Member for Lincoln- 
shire that they are prepared, with the 
single exception of the silk) to renounce all 
protection for themselves, if other monopo- 
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lies are to be reduced, if we are to have | 


cheaper sugar and coffee for ourselves and 
our dependents, and better timber for our 
houses and for our buildings; if, besides 
these advantages, we are to be saved from 
@ property tax, and are to be left with a 
protection on our produce, amounting in 
duty and expense of importation to 50 per 
eent., why then, considering all these 
things, we shall best consult our own in- 
terest by adopting the plan, and assisting 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in carry- 
ing his budget. I think, Sir, the monopo- 
lists might have said this with justice, with 
credit to themselves, and without ultimate 
injury to their prospects asa party. But 
it seems that I have been mistaken—that 
class interests are doomed to prevail for a 
time over those of the people at large, the 
interests of the few over that of the many. 
Yet, Sir, when I recall to mind how long 
the noble Lord below me gallantly con- 
tended for the privilege of returning Mem- 
bers to this House on the part of Man- 
chester, Birmingham, and Leeds, and long 
contended in vain, but that when he brought 
forward an extensive plan, “a sweeping 
measure of reform,’’ as it was called, which 
gave Members to a hundred inferior places, 
this plan bore down all opposition, and be- 
came the law of the land, I am encouraged 
to hope, that when the entire plan of 
Ministers is before us in ail its extent and 
in all its bearings, it will be found to be so 
wise, so ample, so beneficial, both in its 
immediate and prospective consequences, 
that it will secure an enthusiastic reception 
from the country, and that the same people 
who hailed the announcement of the Re- 
form Bill, and by their exertions passed it 
into a law, but who have since complained 
that it has not borne all the good fruits 
which they had anticipated, will now, see- 
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ing these fruits presented to their accept. 
ance, readily stretch forth their hands to 


seize them. With respect to the question 
more immediately before us, the sugar 
duties, I observe from the returns which 
have been laid before the House, that the 
average price of Brazil sugar for ten years, 
from 1825 to 1835, was 23s. 11d. per cwt., 
which, with the proposed duty of 36s., 
would have given an average of 59s. 11d. 
to the consumer. During ths same ten 
years, the price of British plantation aver- 
aged 29s. 6d. per cwt., which, with the 
duty of 245., gave a cost to the consumer 
of 53s. 6d. During this whole period, 
then, the price of Brazil sugar, being 
6s, 5d. per ewt. higher than British plan- 
tation sugar, none would have come into 
consumption. In the five years from 1835 
to 1840, the price of Brazil sugar, with 
36s. duty would have given an average of 
58s. 10d., whilst British plantation sugar, 
during the same period, gave an average of 
63s. 5d., or a difference in favour of Brazil 
sugar of 4s. 7d. per. cwt. Now, I am not 
aware that any Gentleman on the other 
side of the House, not even the noble Lord, 
the Member for Liverpool, pretends to as- 
sert that, should British plantation sugar 
continue as high for the future, as it has 
been for the last five years, that foreign 
sugar ought not to be admitted. By no 
means, they only say that plenty is coming 
from the East and West Indies. If they 
said otherwise, indeed, the sugar lords 
would be worse than the landlords, for 
these last do admit foreign corn when 
an absolute scarcity prevails. If the quan- 
tity should come, which is said to be 
coming from the East and West Indies, 
not one pound of Brazil sugar will come 
into consumption. How, then, say our 
opponents, will the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer obtain the additional revenue 
upon which he counts? Why, Sir, if the 
quantity comes forward of British planta- 
tion sugar which is foretold, prices will be 
low, and the increased consumption of it 
will give the required sum, at a duty of 
24s. ; and if the price of British plantation 
sugar be high, owing to another drought, 
or indisposition of the negro to work, then 
Brazil sugar will come into consumption, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
get his expected revenue from the 36s. 
duty. So be the price high or low, the 
State will secure its revenue, and the poor 
people not be wholly deprived of one of the 
necessaries of life. It is very easy for 
right hon. Gentlemen who dine every day 
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upon a “stalled ox,” and have as much 
sugar and coffee for themselves and ser- 
vants, every morning and evening, as they 
want, whatever be the price, to talk of the 
labouring population of this kingdom pre- 
ferring a “dinner of herbs ;” but let me 
ask, is it a slight hardship, or small evil, 
that the aged parent, the sick wife, the 
delicate child, of all the labouring people of 
this country should be deprived of such 
necessary comforts, and deprived of them 
too, that the negro when he pleases to work 
as he should work, may earn a dollar a 
day, and revel in luxuries? Sir, I see no 
difference between passing a direct law, 
prohibiting nine-tenths of the people of 
England from tasting sugar and coffee, and 
passing a law which arbitrarily and artifi- 
cially, so raises the price of those luxuries, 
as in point of fact, effectually to prevent 
the purchase of them. I shall say no more 
on this part of the subject, nor shall I enter 
at length upon that of the Corn-laws; but 
I shall say a few words upon the connexion 
between the two, that is between sugar and 
corn, which have been most properly con- 
nected by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in his scheme of revenue, and which ought 
not to be separated in our discussion. Sir, 
the ability of the people to consume luxu- 
ries depends less upon the price of those 
luxuries, than upon their ability to procure 
the necessaries of life; and I must express 
my strong and growing conviction, that 
nothing can be done permanently, or mate- 
rially to improve the condition of the 
labouring classes, or to secure the enormous 
revenue, which must be raised, except by 
securing to the people an ample supply of 
food ; and that all the measures which 
have not this for their object, or, at all 
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events, which do not include this within | 


their compass, must end in failure and dis- 
appointment. Sir, it must be remembered, 
that the labouring classes consume but a 
very trifling quantity of foreign luxuries, 
such as tea, sugar, coffee, and tobacco. It 
is only the surplus of their income which 
can be so expended, and in ordinary cases, 
this does not amount to more than one- 
tenth of the whole. Two-thirds of their 
expenditure is in food. Now, as to this 
prime article of their consumption, how 
can they be benefitted by any measures of 
relief which do not increase the actual 
quantity? Ifthe quantity be not increased, 


how can they have more of it ? and if they 
cannot procure more, I do not see how their 
condition can be ameliorated, or how that 
surplus fund is to be increased, vut of which 
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alone they can purchase luxuries, and out of 
which alone the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer must look for increased revenue. We 
are in ordinary times, limited to the quan- 
tity of food produced in this country. The 
rich, and their dependents, and the middle 
classes generally, help themselves to the 
same quantity, whatever may be the price, 
and the balance remains for the labouring 
classes, being sometimes larger, sometimes 
smaller, according to the season. Now, 
suppose by’ some change of fiscal laws, or 
by other means, the demand for labour be 
doubled ; and suppose, by way of illustra- 
tion, that this increased demand for labour, 
doubled the rate of wages, what will the 
labourers do with these double wages? 
They must take them into the food market, 
and being insufficiently supplied with this 
necessary of life, every man tries to obtain a 
larger portion, and offers such portion of 
his wages as may procure it. But the 
number of quartern loaves, and bushels of 
potatoes are a fixed quantity and remain 
the same in amount whatever the demand. 
It is clear, therefore, that any additional 
wages they may earn, will be spent upon 
the purchase of food, or rather in the vain 
attempt to purchase more food; and as 
this quantity of food is a fixed quantity, 
the only effect will be to increase the price 
of food, and not to give to any one a larger 
share; consequently his condition would 
not be improved by such increase of his 
wages, nor his surplus income become 
greater, out of which surplus alone the 
revenue can be improved. All the addi- 
tional earnings would go to swell the trea- 
sury of the landlord, and nothing would go 
to the Treasury of the State. If this view 
of the case be correct, and if not, I shall be 
happy to hear a refutation of it ; it follows, 
that no efforts of enlightened legislation, 
no revision of import duties, no extension 
of Christian charity, can benefit the condi- 
tion of the people, or add to the revenue, 
which is not accompanied by a security for 
an ample and regular supply of food, and 
this security can only be obtained by ex- 
tending the surface of land upon which 
food is grown, and extending the range of 
climate, under which it is produced, that 
is, in other words, by an admission of 
foreign corn. Sir, it must not be forgotten 
that we export 50,000,000/. of manufactures 
and produce, and we are exposed to a com- 
petition in foreign markets, becoming every 
day more general and more severe. We 
cannot maintain ourselves in this struggle, 
unless we are upon something like equal 
F 
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terms with our competitors. We cannot 
possibly pay fifty millions to the State, and | 
another fifty millions to monopoly, and 
continue to maintain successfully the grow- 
ing competition we have to encounter. It 
is true, taxation is heavy upon all, but 
heaviest upon those classes, who are ex- 
posed in their productions to foreign com- 
petition. We shall not improve our cir- 
cumstances by one interest plundering 
another, still less by all interests uniting in 
plundering the public, but by following the 
system laid down by the noble Lord (Lord 
Russell) of extending the basis of national 
prosperity, and thus rendering in time, the 
burthens of the nation tolerable, which are 
now inconsistent with its comforts, and 
with its health, and which will in time, if 
not relieved, compromise its security. 

Mr. Walter said, that in giving the 
vote which he should do upon this im- 
portant question, he thought it his duty, 
as he stood upon somewhat peculiar 
grounds, to assign his reasons. THe had 
voted against that most extravagant grant 
of 20,000,000. to the West-India planters 
as well upon other grounds as because he 
deemed it made without sufficient enquiry. 
The sum of 20,000,0002., considering the 
degree to which the sugar-market had been 
since affected, was very far from being the 
whole of the sum which had been taken 
out of the pockets of the British people. 
Between 15,000,000/, and 20,000,0002. 
were also stated to have been expended in 
attempts to put down the slave traffic, now 
more cruelly flourishing than ever. It 
had been calculated, also, that the total 
sum drawn from the country, since the 
abolition, by the increased price of West- 
India produce and other causes, was little 
less than 5,000,0007. annually more. 
Now, after such sacrifices, made for the 
benefit of our fellow-creatures of a darker 
complexion, who, it was asserted, had 
been raised toa state of comfort and hap- 
piness in our colonial possessions, he would 
just ask what had been the result with 
respect to our own labouring population, 
manufacturing as well as agricultural ? 
Had they been rendered happier or more 
comfortable? Had they not, on the con- 
trary, been rendered less capable of ob- 
taining this necessary of sugar, as well as 
the other necessaries of life? He might 
at least hope that a little of the feeling 
which was so redundant in favour of ne- 
gro labourers might overflow in behalf of 
our white brethren at home. Now, the 
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Government appeared by this new scheme 
with respect to the sugar duties, to have 
united the ideas of both lowering prices 
and increasing the revenue. He doubted 
the possibility of such an issue, which he 
should otherwise think most desirable, and 
should be glad to concur in. But, in 
conversing with several intelligent mer- 
chants, who were themselves as anxious 
as the Government professed to be to 
relieve trade from its shackles, he found 
that there did not exist the slightest 
confidence in the financial measures pro- 
posed for this year, and more especially in 
this scheme, which contemplated the ad- 
mission of foreign sugars. The right hon. 
Gentleman proposed to lay no heavier 
duty on foreign sugar than 12s. beyond 
that upon English. Now that, he appre- 
hended, would be no protection at all for 
the produce of British possessions—for it 
appeared that the quantity of saccharine 
matter obtained from foreign sugar, par- 
ticularly from Cuba, was so much greater 
than that obtained from sugar of British 
growth, that such duty would not do more 
than equalize them. India, also, was the 
best customer for our manufactures. 
Now, this step of admitting foreign sugars 
must immediately operate as a check on 
the cultivation of the sugar-cane in that 
country; so that the right hon. Gentle- 
man would give up a certain interchange 
with India for a very uncertain one with 
other nations. He objected, also, to the 
scheme on other grounds. He thought 
that, if the finances of the country had 
been properly managed, there ought to 
have been no deficit to make up ; and, for 
his own part, he was thoroughly satisfied 
of the incapacity of those who had oc- 
casioned the mischief to remedy it. In- 
deed, who ever expected to be cured of 
any complaint or malady—a consumption 
for example—by taking the nostrums of 
those whose quackery had produced the 
disorder ? He should, therefore, vote for 
the proposition of the noble Lord the 
Member for Liverpool, although hethought 
it would have been judicious had he intro- 
duced into it some expressions declaratory 
of his desire to afford relief to the in- 
dustrious classes of the community. With 
respect to the proposition of a change in 
the Corn-laws, he confessed he was 
friendly to such change, but the amount 
of the duty for which he would feel 
disposed to vote would depend very 


much upon what he saw done with the 
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Poor Bill. A noble Lord, the Member; admit this; he tought that some of the 
for Shropshire (Lord Darlington), had} causes of disturbance and difficulty arose 
been kind enough the other night to| from the conduct of the noble Lord, or of 
speak in terms of high approbation of those about him. With regard to China, 
the result of a contest in which he had) that question was perfectly open, as far as 
been personally concerned, and had ex-! regarded any censure of her Majesty’s 
pressed his opinion that it had greatly! Government. The next head related to 
influenced the course pursued by her | the reliefto be afforded to the commerce of 
Majesty’s Ministers. Whether that were! the country, and he confessed that it was a 
the fact or not it belonged not to him to’ subject of higher interest than any other 
say, but of this he was very certain—that | the noble Lord had discussed—of higher 
the issue of that contest, and a consider- | interest than the interest of West Indians, 
ation of the principles on which he had! or East Indians, speaking of them as sepa- 
sneceeded, ought equally to influence the | rate interests. And when the noble Lord 
Members on both sides of the House, and! brought the subject before the House, he 
he earnestly hoped it would be found that; worked that part with the ability which 
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such would be the case. 


he directed to all other topics. The noble 


Lord F. Egerton said, he had listened! Lord had drawn with the hand of a master 


to the able speech of the noble Lord and 
to that of the right hon. Gentleman on a 
former occasion, and it appeared to him 
that the subjects they had stated to the 
House had been classified by them under 
three heads—namely, that a deficiency 
existing in the finances of the country, 
they proposed to fill up the gap by afford- 
ing relief to the consumer in this country, 
by lowering the prices of commodities, by 
affording relief to our commerce, and by 
the extension of foreign trade. With re- 
gard to the first item, he confessed that 
matters of finance were foreign to his in- 
clination to enter upon, and the present 
state of the finances of this country, he 
thought, would puzzle more able financiers 
than he was. But he alluded to the sub- 
ject, in order to relieve hinself from a re- 
sponsibility which he thought the noble 
Lord, in his opening speech, had en- 
deavoured to throw upon that (the Con- 
servative) side of the House. * It is true,” 
said the noble Lord, ‘* that we are labour- 
ing under a deficiency ; but this has arisen 
from causes over which we have no con- 
trol, and in which you participate, as you 
voted for all the large expenses we in- 
curred. We had Canada to support.” It 
was true that they had not thought it a 
proper opportunity (and perhaps they 
might be blamed) when difficulties had 
arisen, to occupy themselves in picking 
holes in the Administration, under whose 
guidance these difficulties had risen. But 
he protested for himself, and those about 
him, against the share of responsibility 
which the noble Lord had cast upon them. 
‘* Canada,” said the noble Lord, ‘‘ was a 
subject of disturbance and of difficulty 
five years ago.” He did not altogether 


and he would not say without truth, for he 
feared it was too true a picture of the 
condition of the Bolton operatives, turning 
away with despair, at the price of the com- 
modity under consideration. It was not any 
part of the noble Lord’s business—that was 
to be done by others, though it might be 
considered the natural course of proceeding 
—tocall attention to the great experiment 
that had been made in the West Indies. 
But it was the noble Lord’s business, and 
he was bound to show some means of 
affording sufficient and effectual relief; 
and he doubted not the noble Lord would 
have done so, if he could. He was far 
from undervaluing the smallest relief af. 
forded to the poor consumer, and, ac- 
customed as the operative was to deal with 
the smallest denomination of the coin of 
the realm, he would ask what was the 
amount of relief the noble Lord proposed, 
According to the calculation of the noble 
Lord the Secretary for the Colonies, the 
reduction of the price of sugar consequent 
upon the carrying out of his propositions 
would be Is. 6d, in the hundred weight. 
Now, according to this caiculation, there 
was no denomination of coin sufliciently 
small to measure the advantage to be ob- 
tained by the poor customer of the grocer 
in the purchase of a pound of sugar. It 
appeared on calculation that the utmost 
extent of benefit would be six-tenths or 
sixty-two hundredths of a farthing in the 
pound. According to the calculation 
made by Dr. Bowring, the average con- 
sumption of sugar in this country was 171b. 
per head per annum, and this therefore 
would, even to the average consumer, yield 
a benefitonly amounting to 24d. perannum. 





Smal], however, as this benefit was, he 
F2 
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(Lord F. Egerton) would not undervalue 
it, nor would he oppose any measure 
adopted with the view of carrying it into 
effect, if such measure were not otherwise 
liable to grave objections. There was no 
part of the speech of the noble Lord the 
Secretary for the Colonies managed with 
more skill, and put forth with more effect, 
than that in which he endeavoured to de- 
prive all those on the Opposition side of 
the House—all except his noble Friend, 
the Member for North Lancashire—of the 
advantage to be derived, not from advo- 
cating in flourishes of declamatory rhe- 
toric, as seemed to be insinuated, the 
rights and liberties of the negro popula- 
tion of the West Indies, but of expressing 
the deep interest which they felt in the 
great experiment which was now in the 
course of trial in those colonies, and for 
the success of which all parties in the 
country expressed so much anxiety. He 
had not, like the right hon. and learned 
Member for the Tower Hamlets, grown 
grey in the cause of negro emancipa- 


tion, but looking back into Parliamentary | 


history, he could not see why the observa- 
tions of the noble Lord should prevent his 
referring to this point, or having recourse 
to Mr. Gurney’s book. It appeared to 
him perfectly demonstrable, as far as pro- 
babilities could be demonstrated, that the 
course proposed to be pursued by the 
noble Secretary for the Colonies would 
not only have the effect of giving a 
stimulus to slave labour, but that it would 


even do worse than this—it would also ' 


stimulate the traffic in slaves. It would 


hold ont no bonus to those places where | 


the slaves were treated with humanity, as 
far as slavery was consistent with huma- 


nity, but it offered the advantage to Cuba, | 


that plague-spot amongst slave-holding 
communities, where all that was vicious 


in civilization was resorted to for the pur- 


pose of conducting with profit the worst 
and most profligate trade which mankind 
ever engaged in. Those were considera- 
tions which it would be impossible, for 


which it would be indefensible in any Par- , 


liament, to overlook. There seemed to 


exist a great difference of opinion in the | 
House as to the manner in which the | 
question before it ought to be treated. | 


That difference was apparent when the 
conrse adopted by the hon. Member for 
Wigan was contrasted with that pursued 
by the hon. Member for London. The 
hon. Member for London treated it with 
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the seriousness which in his opinion the 
subject deserved, and, expressing an opi- 
nion, framed on philosophical deductions 
of his, ultimately arrived at conclusions 
favourable to the plan proposed by the 
noble Secretary for the Colonies. Not- 
withstanding the ability and temper with 
which the subject had been treated by the 
hon. Member for Loudon, he could not 
atrive at his deductions nor assent to his 
propositions. On a former occasion, the 
subject had been treated by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Lambeth with a degree of levity 
which to him appeared wholly unsuitable. 
The noble Lord, the Secretary for the 
Colonies, had not long since treated the 
House to a dissertation respecting the 
metropolitan boroughs, and on that ocea- 
sion expressed a strong opinion relative 
to that part of the Reform Bill which in- 
vested them with representative power. 
It was not for him to criticise the noble 
Lord’s dissertation, but the results of which 
the noble Lord complained were strange 
and anomalous. The hon. Member for 
Lambeth said, 

“That his right hon. and learned Friend, 
the Member for the Tower Hamlets, might 
perhaps maintain, that slavery was in itself 
sinful.” 

Surely that would be no very unreason- 

able proposition, nor one which it would 
be very difficult to maintain. The hon. 
Gentleman further added, 
; “That was a principle which every bigot 
| might appeal to in support of the grossest act 
lof intolerance. They might as well pass an 
“act of uniformity to settle a matter of faith or 
ceremonial as enforce their own opinion on 
such a subject by Act of Parliament.” 

Thehon. Gentleman seemed further to in- 
| timatethat the right hon. andlearned Mem- 
ber was more fit for the judicial functions of 
' the Consistorial Court, than to pronounce 
wpon questions of international law. It 
was unnecessary for him to enter into a 
defence of the right hon. and learned 
| Member for the Tower Hamlets, but he 
would ask was ita false, a factitious, or 
a spurious humanity which would hesitate 
at so critical a moment and shrink from 
any dangerous interference with the state 
of the West Indies when the results of a 
great experiment which was made at a 
vast expense were about to be ascertained 
—when the colony was, as it were, /a- 
bouring with the throes and pangs of par- 
'turition, and about to “thank the Gods 


o 


_ for all her travail past 2?” The noble Lord, 





{the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, was no 
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doubt actively employed (and if not, he | will compete with countries, the soil of 
was unmindful of his duty) endeavouring, | which you know has fifty years fertility, 
as far as his resources and diplomatic re- | whilst ours can boast but four?” This 
lations enabled him, to check and dimin-| would be consistent, but this was now 


ish the traffic in slaves throughout all | impossible. 
ile was vo! made to go back as slavery be re-esta- 


other quarters of the world. 


As soon could the sun be 


doubt engaged in negotiations for this | blished in our West-Indian possessions, 
purpose with the Sultan, and with that | Large assemblages were lately collected at 


good-humoured old gentleman who ruled 
over Egypt. The object of the noble Lord 
was, of course, to effect the present di- 
minution and ultimate extinction of a 
traffic equal in atrocity to that which 
existed between the coast of Africa and 
America. He had heard the other day of 
a conversation said to have taken place 
between the Pasha, and a celebrated na- 
val commander. The Pasha, it was stated, 
said, that he hated the slave-trade, but 
that England took her own time to effect 
her measures. ‘‘Give me time also,” 
said the Pasha, “I cannot do these things 
in a hurry.” In any further negotiation 
on this subject the instance of England 
would no doubt be again quoted, but 
would not the cunning and clever old 
man be able to retort, both with truth 
and severity, that though England had 
cmaucipated her slaves at great expense, 
and that professions which had for a long 
time been made had ultimately been acted 
upon, yet still when a financial pressure 
came, and with the ostensible view of 
affording to the consumer of sugar in this 
country the benefit of the six-tenths of a 
farthing reduction in the pound, the great 
Leader of the House of Commons came 
forward with a measure calculated to sub- 
vert all the good which had previously 
been effected? By adopting the proposi- 
tion now made, the country would lose 
the position—the great and elevated posi- 
tion—which she had attained at so much 
cost. The arguments adduced by the 
hon. Member would lead to conclusions 
far different from those which the hon. 
Gentleman deduced from them, They 
would lead to the conclusion that it would 
be more humane to refit our slave-ships, to 
re-open the traffic in slaves under restric- 
tions more stringent than those which 
formerly existed, and once again, under 
the supervision of active inspectors, to 
legalize the traffic. Might not the West 
Indies say, in answer to the proposition. 
“If there is to be a system of non-restric- 
tion, Jet the system be general. Do not 
restrict us from the employment of slave- 
Jabour, which is permitted to others. We 





| 





Exeter-hall to promote the extinction of 
slavery. The wealth, the talent, and the 


| respectability of the country were present, 


and a Prince, the first subject in the land, 
presided over one of them. ‘To forward 
the object for which the meeting was con- 
yened, a ship was sent out, which was 
named, aud properly so named, after that 
Pritice. 

“God and good angels guide her in her course, 
“For, not of conquest greedy, nor ef gain, 
“Seeks she the distant world.” 

If the House consented tu the present 
proposition they would raise a cry simi- 
lar to one which, for what purpose he 
could not tell, had becn raised some 
time since, and instead of “Stop the 
Pique,” the cry would be ‘Stop the 
Albert.” On these considerations, not 
being able to see that any appreciable 
relief would accrue to the labouring classes 
fyom the proposed measure, and thinking 
no just or solid ground had been made 
out upon which to rest the allegations as 
to the effects to be produced, he should 
have no hesitation in voting for the reso- 
lution of his noble Friend the Member 
for Liverpool. 

Mr. Labouchere said, Sir, I confess that 
if the only question before the House, 
and the only motives which actuated it in 
the decision to which it was about to 
come, were those referred to by the 
noble Lord who has just sat down—and 
that the case was, that all of us being 
agreed that we had arrived at a crisis of 
great commercial and financial difficulty, 
and upon the course which ought to be 
pursued the only difference of opinion 
which existed was, whether or not there 
were special circumstances applicable to 
the sugar trade, which ought to exempt 
it from the application of principles which 
were allowed to be just and necessary in 
their application to other branches of 
industry and commerce,—if, I repeat, 
that were the state of the question, | 
should feel—[ would not say no interest, 
but—not the same interest which 1 now 
feel as to the ultimate decision of the 
House on the question before it. But, 
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because I have seen various symptoms to 
the contrary— having found that Gen- | 
tlemen, the representatives of other great | 
protected interests, came forward and | 
said—‘* This is a case common to us all. 


We find that there is, on the part of the | 
| carry out their principles, yet they decided 


manufacturing and commercial interests 


of this country, a growing opinion now | 


forcing itself on the attention of the 
Legislature, that it is necessary, without 
any delay, to revise our financial and 
commercial interests generally.” When 
I tind those who spoke thus prepared 
to admit no compromise or concession 
—when I find them opposed to any 
relaxation of the sugar duties, not from 
any refined speculations with regard to 
the slave-trade, but from the considera- 
tion that, in defending the duties on 
sugar, they were at the same time standing 
out in support of their own monopolies, I 
freely admit that I look with deep anxiety 
to the course which the House proposes 
to pursue with respect to the question 
before it. I feel too deeply the import- 
ance of the question to mix it up with 
any party considerations, or any of the 
political taunts which has been bandied 
from one side of the House to the other. 
I would, at the same time say, that accu- 
sations have been brought against the 
party with whom I have the honour to 
act, of which it was fit some notice should 
be taken. It has been repeatedly asserted, 


that though the Whigs always talked of 


free-trade, they never, whilst in office, 
carried any measures in accordance with 
its principles, whilst the Tories, when 
they proposed liberal measures, were sure 
to carry them through. Now, I think, 
this admits of a very easy solution. I 
have been long enough a Member of this 
House to recollect Mr. Huskisson’s efforts 
on this subject. 1 very well recollect— 
and no one can say that I am guilty of 
misrepresentation in saying what I am 
about to say—I very well recollect when 
Mr. Huskisson brought forward those 
great, wise, and sagacious measures, which 
will ever endear his name to the people 
of this country, with what sullen, reluctant 
acquiescence, his views were received by 
his own party, while he had throughout, 
the honest, cordial, warm support of those 
who were his political opponents. They 
thought that it was not fitting to raise 
petty cavils against the details of those 
great measures; they knew what an ar- 
duous task it was, to introduce great 
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country 5 they thought that was not an 
occasion on which to raise petty cavils, and 
_though many Members who then sat in 
Opposition to the Government considered 
that Mr. Huskisson’s plans did not quite 


that it was but just to that great statesman 
to abstain from embarrassing him with 
objections; they felt it to be their duty to 
give him their cordial and disinterested 
support. I think that this diflerence of 
conduct between the leading men of the 
two parties on this occasion and on that 
which I have referred to, may perhaps ac- 
count for some of the taunts which have 
been thrown out this evening against the 
Whigs in respect of their conduct with re- 
gard to free-trade. The Government has 
been told by the hon. Member for Kil- 
marnock (Mr. Colquhoun) that they had 
brought forward no measure of commer- 
cial policy of importance during the ten 
years they had been in office. Now, in 
reply to this, I may mention one measure 
which I remember, and which I think 
the noble Lord, the Member for North 
Lancashire, (Lord Stanley) and the right 
hon. Member for Pembroke (Sir J. Gra- 
ham) must also remember, and which was 
really a very great measure of commercial 
policy ; and what was its fate? I allude 
to the question of the timber duties—a 
measure which let me say, very closely re- 
sembled the same subject which was soon 
about to be submitted to the House, and 
which, if it had been carried then, it is my 
belief would have been of the greatest 
benefit to the country. But unfortunately 
that was not the case. It was quite true 
that the right hon. Member for Tamworth, 
and those who acted with him, did not op- 
pose it on principle, but they took that 
convenient course which is almost always 
taken by those who wished to defeat a 
measure in this House without compro- 
mising themselves; they stated, that they 
were not satistied with the existing state of 
information on the subject, and proposed 
to refer it to a committee up stairs; and, 
because that proposal was not acquiesced 
in, the measure fell to the ground,— That 
reception was not very encouraging to the 
Government to proceed in the introduction 
of measures of like character ; and for my 
own part I must say that I cannot but 
feel that it is no slight evil to bring for- 
ward measures of this kind, involving ¢ great 
changes in our complicated commercial 
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system ,unless they can be brought to a suc- | 
cessful issue. Yes; I think that in these | 
circumstances nothing could have justi- 
fied her Majesty’s Government in bring- 
ing forward a measure of the kind I am 
speaking of, unless they had felt that there | 
had arisen an imperative demand by the | 
country for the adoption of such a change, 
and unless it were clear, that nothing 
short of such a change could restore the | 
revenue and commerce of this country to | 
astate of prosperity. But I say, that al- 
though I am myself a strong party man, | 
and though I wish to see the party to, 
which I have the honour to belong main- | 
tained in power, yet so convinced am I of | 
the necessity of introducing, with a view | 
to the support of the commerce of the 
country, a thorough and searching reform | 
into our commercial system, that I should 
think it the happiest day of my life on. 
which I saw those to whom I have always 
been politically opposed acting on those | 
principles if they come to be seated in | 
power, and I trust that in such a case I | 

{ 

} 


should give them as cordial a support on | 
these questions as [ now give to those to | 
whom I am attached by every political and 
personal tie. But perhaps I am wandering 
too far from the subject before the House. | 
I will begin, then, by relieving her Majes- 
ty’s Government from the charge which 
has been brought against them more than 
once in the course of the evening. It has 
been stated, that the Government has dealt 
unfairly by the great interests which were 
principally concerned in their measures ; 
that those great interests had been taken 
by surprise; that the conduct and lan- | 
guage of Ministers had led those great in- 

terests to suppose that no such alteration 

as was now proposed had ever been con- | 
templated; and an hon. Gentleman oppo- | 
site, and East-India director (Mr. Hogg), | 
has done me the honour to quote a speech | 
of mine on a former occasion, which the | 
hon. Gentleman stated was quite inconsis- | 
tent with the course now pursuing by her | 
Majesty’s Government. But I think 1) 
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ly; and has done me the justice to state, 
that there was nothing in that speech which 
precluded me from taking the course which 
Jam now taking. But there are other facts 


Debate. 


| which show that these parties were by 


no means taken by surprise. The right 
hon. Member for Cambridge (Mr. Goul- 
burn) has, no later than this evening, pre- 


sented fifteen petitions from merchants 


and others in Jamaica, and other West- 
India islands, in which the petitioners 
stated that they were in the full expecta- 
tion that the Government was about to 
pursue the course which it was now tak- 
ing. I must say, that it was with some 
surprise that I found these petitions pre- 
sented just at the present moment, but it 


_ turned out they had lain by for some time 


in the drawer of the right hon. Gentle- 
inan, in order to their being let off ata 
juncture when they might be useful. I 
have myself seen many gentlemen from 
the West-Indies at different times on this 
subject, and when they have asked me to 
say whether her Majesty’s Government 
had any intention of altering the sugar 
duties in the course of this Session, I 
have always said that I could give no 
pledge of the sort; that they must judge 
for themselves, and that Government must 
be left perfectly free to act as might seem 
best to them. But, besides this, I would 
ask the House to listen to what [ am 
going to read, and say, whether it did not 
amount to a complete announcement on 
the part of the Government of what were 
their general views on this subject. Ina 
the year 1839, my right hon, Friend, 
Lord Sydenham, then Mr. Poulett Thom- 
son, and President of the Board of Trade, 
spoke thus on the subject of the sugar 
duties. My right hon. Friend then said, 
that he considered the subject as one ‘of 
very great importance, and deserving the 
most serious attention, He admitted, that 
it was a matter of very great importance, 
and one which would be forced upon the 
attention of Parliament and of the coun- 
try within a very short period. In the 





have a right to complain of the manner! first place, this was a matter which would 
in which the hon. Gentleman has quoted | force itself upon the attention of the Go- 
me; for really a more garbled account of | vernment as connected with the treaty 
a speech I believe was never given. The); with the Brazils. ‘The present treaty was 
hon. Gentleman studiously excluded every | only of a temporary character and would 
part of the speech which made against the | expire in 1842, and if we entered into 
views he was endeavouring to fix upon me. | fresh relations with that important state, 
The quotation was every bit on one side. | this subject must necessarily be considered. 
The right hon. Member for Tamworth also; The exports to that country were up- 
quoted that speech, but he quoted it fair-| wards of 4,000,000/. a-year of British 
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manufactures. This was the most im- 
portant trade that we carried on, with the 
exception of the United States of North 
America. The produce of the Brazils 
was almost entirely confined to sugar and 
coffee, and when we came to the period 
when the treaty was about to expire, 
this subject must force itself upon the ate 
tention of the House. The other branch 
of the subject was also become a matter of 
deep importance, and ought to receive 
great consideration — namely, the short 
supply of colonial sugar.” My right hon. 
Friend concluded by saying, that “ the 
Government was deeply impressed with 
this important subject, and it was obvious, 
that great attention must be paid to this 
point, as well as to the other subjects to 
which he had adverted. It was important 
that they should look at this question— 
that they should regard the different in- 
terests that would be involved by blinking 
the consideration of it even for a time. 
But he was satistied that it must be forced 
on the attention of the Government and 
the Legislature, if not by the wants of the 
people of this country, at any rate by the 
treaty with the Brazils, and he trusted 
that it would be met fairly, and the diffi- 
culy dealt with in the way that a matter of 
such importance deserved when it was 
tipe for consideration.” Such was the 
statement on this subject of Mr. Poulett 
Thomson, in 1839, and I contend, that, 
consistently with the reserve which every 
Government ought to maintain on matters 
of trade, it is scarcely possible to give more 
clear notions of the intentions of Govern- 
ment than those which different Members 
of the Government have stated at different 
times to the House. Coming now to 
another branch of the question, I must 
say, that I should have thought, that I 
should have been almost relieved from the 
necessity of arguing the propricty of ef- 
fecting some change in the sugar duties, 
with reference to the convenience of the 
consumer and the increase of the revenue. 
It appears to me, that on all general prin- 
ciples a differential duty greatly exceeding 
fifty per cent. is so unsound that it ought 
not to continue, and that immediate mea- 
sures ought to be taken with respect to it; 
I almost think, that I should waste the 
time of the House by arguing what seems 
to me to be so self evident. But, although 
hon. Gentlemen had said, that the con- 
sumer had no great interest in this ques- 
tion, yet I, for one, am not disposed to 
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undervalue these considerations. Then 
they were told that sugar was not an 
article of which the consumption depended 
very much on the price; that it was rather 
aluxury,and that the degree in which it was 
consumed did not depend very much on the 
price. I observe, that in the year 1829, 
when Mr. Huskisson and Mr. Grant in- 
troduced the subject of the sugar duties, 
much discussion took place in the House 
on this subject, and the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Cambridge (Mr. Goulburn) then 
held that sugars were like wines and silks 
in this respect, and that the consumption 
was not materially affected by the price; 
but I must say, that the arguments of Mr. 
Huskisson went very far to confute those 
of the right hon. Gentleman. For my 
own part I think that there is scarcely 
any article on which a reduction of price 
is more likely to increase consumption, 
and so augment the revenue. I know 
that at all times details on such subjects 
as this are repulsive, but I will trespass 
on the House in this way as little as pos- 
sible. I have obtained a calculation from 
the officers of the statistical department of 
the Board of Trade of the average prices 
of sugar imported during a series of years, 
as stated in the London Gazette, together 
with the quantities imported, and the 
average consumption per head throughout 
the United Kingdom. These calculations 
will not be found to agree quite completely 
with that which had been made by the 
officers of the Customs, but the discre- 
pancy has arisen from the two calculations 
having been constructed on different 
grounds, and as regards the Customs, on 
what is now acknowledged to be an error, 
which arises from the manner in which 
the quantity of refined sugar exported is 
converted into its equivalent weight of raw 
sugar; it is to be observed, that this calcu- 
lation includes also molasses converted 
into crystalized sugar, and, in short, that 
the whole embraces all the saccharine 
matter consumed in the United Kingdom. 
I will state from this table* the prices and 
the quantities consumed by each indivi- 
dual during the years since 1820. In that 
year the average price was 35s.; the 
average quantity consumed by each indi- 
vidual in the United Kingdom was 19:9lb. 
Jn fact, the actual consumption might be 
stated at 20lb. per head. In 183], the 
average price was 28s. 8d.; the average 





* See Table following page, 
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consumption fell to 19!b. per head. In 
1833, the average price was 2Ys.; the 
average consumption was 17°99lb. In 
1834, the average price was 29s. 2id.; 
the consumption was 18°31lb. In 1835, 
which was a year affording a remarkable 
exception to the general rule, the price 
was 33s. 94d.; and the increase in con- 
sumption was very considerable, the aver- 
age being 19°21lb. per head. ‘That was 
an exception to the general rule; but 
what were the causes of it? The year 
1835 was a year of remarkable cheap 
bread. I quite allow, that the price of 
bread is a very disturbing cause to reduce 
the demand for any article not of primary 
necessity to the working classes, and that 
at that time the working classes were ex- 
tremely well off, and able to spend more 
than usual in articles of this nature; but 
the inference which I draw from this cir- 
cumstance is, that it would be most expe- 
dient to re-consider our Corn-laws, toge- 





Statement of the quantities of Sugar and of 
Molasses converted into its Equivalent 
weight in Crystalised Sugar, thal were 
retained for Home Consumption in the 
United Kingdom, together with the aver- 
age Consumption of each Person in the 
Uniled Kingdom, and the average price 
of Sugar according to the London Ga- 
zette, in each yeur from 1830 to 1840, 
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ther with the sugar duties. In the year 
1836, the average price rose to 40s. 9d. ; 
the average consumption fell to 16°58lb, 
per head. In 1837, the price fell to 
34s, 5d. ; the consumption increased to 
18°38lb. In 1838 the consumption was 
much about the same, the price being 
33s. 7d.; and the consumption 18°42lb, 
In 1839, the price was 39s. 43d.; the 
consumption 17lb. In 1840, the price 
was higher than ever, being 48s. 7jd.3 
and I beg the attention of the House to 
the fact, that the consumption per head 
throughout the United Kingdom, fell to 
15°28lb. Upon the whole, if they com- 
pared the first year of the period I have 
taken with the last, they would find, that 
the consumption of sugar per head 
throughout the United Kingdom had 
fallen very nearly one-fourth. Now, when 





they came to consider, that this diminished 
consumption did not affect the higher 
classes in any great degree, but that it fell 
almost wholly upon the lower classes, 
they had some idea of the severe privation 
which those classes must have gone 
through to account for this reduction in 
the consumption. I find, that Mr. Hus- 
kisson, in bringing forward the measures 
to which I have already referred, said, 
that he believed two-thirds of the con- 
sumers of coffee in the United Kingdom 
drank it without any sugar at all. But 
the price was lower then than now, and 
therefore, I conclude, that the privations 
suffered now were greater. But I feel, 
that really this is not a part of the sub- 
ject on which I need delay the House. 1 
will only say, that though the two sides 
of the House might differ on matters of nice 
calculation—though they might differ as 
to extent in which the consumer was inter 
ested in this question—though they might 
differ as to the amount of addition to the 
revenue which would be derived from the 
change, yet, that they were agreed as to 
the general principle, and with regard to 
the question of revenue, I am persuaded 
that if the House were once in Committee, 
where alone subjects of this nature can be 
discussed with advantage, my right hon. 
Friend, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
would have no difficulty in convincing the 
House that his calculations, so far from 
being sanguine and exaggerated, were, in 
reality, very moderate. I have conversed 
on this subject with many persons of coms 
petent authority on such matters, in whom 
not only this Government, but former Goe 
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vernments, were accustomed to rely, and 
those gentlemen are of opinion that, so far 
as the revenue was concerned, my right 
hon. Friend is quite justified in the anticipa- 
tions he has made. I admit, that it is very 
difficult to foresee what will be the course 
of the sugar-trade next year. I have en- 
deavoured to inform myself as well as I 
can on the subject, but I have received 
from the gentlemen whom I have con- 
sulted, and who were the best competent 
to state an opinion, such conflicting esti- 
mates, that I find it very difficult to come 
to any decision. I will state how the case 
stands. I have taken the petition of the 
merchants, planters, and others connected 


with the West Indies, and resident in Lon- | 


don, which has been presented by the right 
hon. Member for Tamworth, and I find 
that they stated the stock of sugar in hand 
at 35,000 tons; and they said that they 
expected 115,000 tons to arrive in the 
next year from the West Indies, 30,000 
tons from the Mauritius, and 62,000 tons 


from the East Indies, making a total of | 
242,000 tons altogether. This was the | 


opinion of very competent persons. But 
on the other, the noble Lord opposite 
(Viscount Sandon), with a deputation of 
Liverpool merchants, visited me, all of them 
gentlemen very able and well qualified to 
form an opinion on the subject, being 
Bengal and West-India merchants, and 
when they were asked what was the pro- 
bable expectation of the amount of sugar 
that would be consumed next year, made 
a statement, which I requested them to 
put into writing, and in which I find a 
considerable discrepancy from that of the 
London merchants. They both, of course, 
stated the stock in hand at 35,000 tons, 
and both agreed in taking 115,000 tons as 
the probable import from the West Indies; 
but then they computed the product of 
the Mauritius at 10,000 tons higher than 
the London merchants had done; and 
that of the East at 70,000 tons, while the 
London merchants had put it as 62,000 
tons. The variations were considerable; 
but there could be no doubt of this ge- 
neral fact, that a very great supply was 
coming from the East Indies. I am in- 
duced, by this very circumstance, to come 
to the conclusion, that it is important to 
revise the sugar duties, and put them on 
a sound and wise footing. If no other 
consideration could have induced me, | 
would have been induced by the manner 
in which capital has been attracted by the 
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extravagant prices of last year, and is now 
rushing into the East Indies, because | am 
perfectly satisfied, that such a state of 
things must lead to the worst results for 
those who embark their capital in such 
speculations. The nature of the sugar 
supply from the East Indies is this—it is 
itself a great sugar- consuming coun- 
| try, and only sends us what it cannot 
luse itself. They had been attracted to 
| send their sugar to England by the known 
deficiency in the British supply. But 
when the prices fall here, the supply from 
India is at once cut off. It is not like the 
| West Indies, which must send over every 
pound of sugar they produce. If we view 
‘this question as a matter of trade, I am 
| satisfied, that we will find, that the best 
| course to pursue, for our colonies and our 
trade, as well as for the consumer in Eng- 
land, is to put these duties upon a sound 
and stable footing, giving to our colonists 
whatever reasonable protection we think 
the circumstances of the case require ; but 
not an extravagant amount of protection, 
an amount which, whether in the sugar or 
in any other trade, will never be found to 
be really advantageous, even to the mono« 
polists themselves. 1 see no reason why 
those principles, which are of sound ap- 
plication to other trades, should not be so 
to the sugar-trade. I now come to that 
| point which is mainly relied upon by 
/hon. Members opposite. I mean the 
relation of this question with slavery and 
the slave-trade. I do not stand here 
to make light of objections founded upon 
} these considerations. I will address no 
{reproach to my right hon. Friend, the 
Member for the Tower Hamlets, who urged 
in the course of these debates the same ar- 
guments which I have often heard from 
that right hon. Gentleman before—very 
far from it—I have listened to him with 
most sincere respect, although 1 cannot 
acquiesce in the conclusion to which he 
has come. I would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman to re-consider the) grounds on 
which he arrived at that conclusion. I 
heard him say, when replying to an argu- 
ment addressed to him by an hon, Mem- 
ber as to his inconsistency in not applying 
to cotton and tobacco the same principles 
which he applied to sugar, that the reason 
of the distinction lie drew was his deter- 
mination to adopt practical and reason- 
able means for the accomplishment of the 
great end which he had in view, and that 
he would not go out of the bounds of rea- 
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son and common sense. I am prepared | 
to argue the question with him on these 
grounds; and think I will be able to 
prove, considering the subject in that 
light, that there is no solid foundation for 
the distinction which he has drawn: It 
was undoubtedly perfectly true that hi- 
therto they had prohibited the introduction 
of foreign sugar into the British market, 
and that it did not stand upon the same 
footing as cotton and tobacco. But when 
they came to examine the grounds on 
which this distinction was made, they 
would find them to be possessed of but | 





little solidity. When they were told that } 
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which Government now proposed was 
much larger, being 12s. per cwt. Mr. 
Grant had immediately before leld the 
situation of President of the Board of 
Trade, and he said, 

“ When I was President, I brought this 
proposition before the Cabinet, of which | was 
a Member, and received its assent to the priu- 
ciple; the only difference between us being as 
to the time of bringing it forward as a ques- 
tion of revenue.” 


It would be unfair to say, that the cir- 
cumstances were precisely the same. They 
had not then passed the Emancipation 
Act. But there was this common point 


if they took Brazilian sugar, they would | between the two cases ;—The slave-trade, 
be encouraging the growth of sugar the | which was the strength of their argument, 
produce of slave labour, it was worth while | was at that time rife to Cuba and the 
to inquire what was the effect of the sys-| Brazils, and the argument in this respect 


tem which they were now pursuing. They | 
exported each year a large quantity of; 
British manufactured goods to the Brazil- | 
ian markets. How were these goods paid | 
for? They were paid for in slave labour | 
produce, and especially sugar. It is true 
that they do not bring that sugar to be 
consumed in England; but they took it 
to other countries, or else they brought it 
to be refined in England, and then taken 
out in its refined state for the purpose of | 
being sold in other countries. I cannot 
really see where is the difference. It is 
true, that by forbidding the direct import- 
ation, we are embarrassing, in an extreme 
degree, the trade of our own country ; we 
limit and reduce the amount of manufac- 
tured goods exported to the Brazils, and 
it is plain from the representation of the 
Brazilian merchants, that the consumption 
of our manufactures there is diminish- 
ing, and that if we do not alter our| 
system, they will soon dwindle to com- 

parative insignificance. But we do not | 
the less, for every bale of goods which | 
we import to the Brazils, receive payment | 
in slave produce, which is brought either 

to our own or to other countries. This 

question was argued at great length in 

1829. I beg to remind the House of the 

proposition which was then made, and the | 
Opinions expressed by eminent public | 
men, In 1829, Mr. Grant (the present | 
Lord Glenelg) brought forward his mo- | 
tion upon sugar, which was to reduce the | 
duty upon colonial sugar to 20s. per ewt., | 
that upon East India sugar to 25s., and | 





remained the same. The West India in> 
terest, too, at the period referred to, had 
come forward vehemently to oppose the 
measure; and their arguments did not 
then appear quite so conclusive to hon. 
Gentlemen opposite as they do now. The 
right hon, Gentleman, the Member for 
Cambridge, was then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and said that, though he might 
differ trom Messrs. Grant and Huskisson, 
he did not differ from them upon any mat- 
ter of principle, but upon one of calculation. 
The argument derived from the trade to 
Brazil has been so admirably answered by 
Lord Glenelg, that I will read an extract 
from the speech which he made upon that 
occasion. No one who knew that states- 
man would represent him as unscrupulous, 
or as one disposed to overlook the evils of 
the slave-trade; for if ever there was a 
conscientious and pure-minded public 
man, Lord Glenelg was that man :— On 
the subject,” he said, ‘‘ of opening the 
trade in foreign sugar, it is said, that we 
would be opening new sources for the en- 
couragement of the slave-trade. The 
amount of such encouragement (if en- 
couragement it could be called) would 
be small indeed, since no foreign sugar 
could enter the market till ours rose to a 
much higher price than it could ordina- 
rily be expected to arrive at. And in fact, 
without reference to these contingencies, 
we are at this moment as completely en- 
couraging the slave-trade as we could be 
supposed to be under the proposed plan. 
Take the Brazils for instance. Our ex- 





that upon foreign sugar to 28s., leaving a| ports to Brazil last year were to the 
differential duty, in favour of our colonial | amount of 3,820,000/. and the imports 
sugar, of 8s. per cwt. The protection| thence were 1,380,000/., the difference 
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being nearly 2,500,000/. Now, I would 
wish to know what becomes of those two 
millions and a-half of money. They were 
manifestly paid in the produce of Brazil 
—the produce, be it remembered, of 
slave-labour—and carried in British ves- 
sels to foreign markets. In fine, my plain 
proposition is, that it will give improve- 
ment to the comforts of society in this 
country.” This proposition was made to 
a Cabinet to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man, the Member for Tamworth, belonged, 
and in this proposition the right hon. 
Member for Cambridge University, speak- 
ing as Chancellor of the Exchequer, de- 
clared that he acquiesced in principle, 
and differed from it only as a matter of 
calculation. I quite agree that it is of 
the utmost importance that no foreign 
country should be led to believe that we 
were relaxing our desire to suppress the 
slave-trade. But I do believe, that this 
putting forward of unfounded reasons 
would lead persons to believe, that they 
rather made this question a pretext and 
screen for other questions, than were bond 
fide asserting a great principle. I have 
already alluded to the advice given by, 
Mr. Poulett Thomson, to apply them-, 
selves to this subject, at the approach of | 
the close of the treaty with the Brazils. 
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I have heard with great surprise from 
Members representing great manufactur- 
ing districts attempts to depreciate our | 
foreign trade. They say, that our home 
trade is very valuable, and also our colo- 
nial trade, but that there is no necessity 
for looking so nearly to our foreign trade. 
I have heard this with great surprise. It | 
would be a fatal error to undervalue our 
foreign trade. In 1839 the total amount 
of our exports to the East-Indies and | 
the colonies was 16,700,000/., while | 
the total amount of our exports to other | 
parts of the world was 36,507,000/. Thus | 
it was perfectly plain that they could not 
materially cripple their foreign trade with- 
out producing such effects upon their 
commerce and industry, upon the peace 
and welfare of the country, as it was fear- 
ful to contemplate. They would form no 
adequate idea of the trade with the Bra- 
zils if they looked merely to the present 
amount of their exports, A most re- 
markable change was going on in that 
country. Some of the greatest rivers on 
the face of the earth flowed through that 
country, affording boundless facilities for 
jnternal communication. North America 
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had no advantages in this respect, com- 
pared with those of South America. The 
mighty element of steam power was only 
in its infancy in the Brazils, and it was 
impossible to calculate the wide extension 
to which commerce might there attain. 
The noble Lord, the Secretary for Moreign 
Affairs, was so fully impressed by the im- 
portance of these considerations, that he 
has opened negotiations with the Brazilian 
government to secure moderate and rea- 
sonable transit duties upon their rivers for 
the trade of this country. ‘The House 
would recollect that the treaty into which 
they had entered with the Brazilian go- 
vernment was most advantageous, securing 
no higher import than 15 per cent. ad va- 
lorem upon British goods, .and guarantee- 
ing to us the payment of no higher duty 
than any other country. This treaty ex- 
pired, according to the construction of the 
Brazilian government, in 1842. Accord- 
ing to our interpretation of the correct- 
ness of which, after full consultation, | 
entertain no doubt, it does uot expire 
until 1844; but there appeared to be a 
most erroneous opinion very generally 
prevalent in Brazil that it will expire in 
1842. The legislature of that country 
has a strong feeling of irritation against 
us with regard to the course which we 
have pursued in obtaining the most liberal 
concessions for our own commerce, and 
keeping up almost prohibitory duties upon 
the articles which they send us. This 
state of things weighed so much with me, 
that some time since I wrote a letter to 
noble Lord, the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, suggesting to him whe- 
ther it would not be desirable, consider- 
ing the immense interests at stake, to en- 
deavour to enter into negotiations at once 
with the government of Brazil, and per- 
haps not to insist upon the continuance 
of the present treaty to the full term to 
which we were entitled, if for financial 
or other reasons the Brazilian government 
might desire to put an end to it, provided 
we might come to some arrangement 
which should place our commercial rela- 
tions with that country on a safe, equita- 
ble, and permanent basis, and of mutual 
benefit to both parties, I feel it to be my 
duty to state these views, that it may not 
be supposed that it is quite safe to put 
the matter off for two years longer, and 
trust to carry out our own interpretation 
of its non-expiring before the year 1844. 
There is another way of considering this 
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subject to which I must call the attention 
of the House fora moment. I have be- 
fore attempted to prove, that this country 
gained very littlk—nothing worth consi- 
dering, with regard to discontinuing sla- 
very, by conducting her trade with Brazil 
in a circuitous, instead of a direct, mode. 
Now, that is really the only distinction 
between the two plans. But if they acted 


on this principle at all, they ought steadi- | 


ly and purposely to discourage all trade 
between this country and the Brazils, be- 


cause that was the only way in which they | 
could avoid encouraging the industry of | 


that country and her slave-trade. But if 


they applied that principle to sugar, why | 
did they not extend it to other articles ? | 
Let them take the instance of coffee. ; 


The present system of duty with regard 
to that article was generally acknowledged 
to be one of the most absurd that could 
be adopted—but not only that, it was 
eminently unjust with regard to Brazil 
and every other coffee-growing country in 
the West. How did we treat their coffee? 
There were two scales of duty, such that 
coffee by touching at the Cape of Good 
Hope came to this country at a less duty 
than if it came in a contrary direction. 
Java coffee, therefore, by touching at the 
Cape, which was not much out of its way 
to this country, paid a less duty, while 
the coffee of Brazil must go half-way 
round the globe to obtain the same ad- 
vantage. We have engaged by treaty 
to treat the produce of the Brazils on 
the footing of that of the most favoured 
nation; but while we adhere to the 
letter of that engagement, we avoid its 
spirit by this arrangement of our coffee 
duties. But there is another point which 
I think the House ought to consider. I 
am of opinion that it is the duty of this 
country by every practicable means in 


her power, by persuasion and by her in- | 
Huence, to attempt the entire suppression | 
of the slave-trade. I then ask the House | 


to consider whether it is more likely they 
will achieve that object by refusing all 


commercial intercourse with a nation that | 
supported slavery than by encouraging | 


those commercial relations, by inducing 
Englishmen to go there with English 
habits and English feelings, diffusing far 
and wide the intelligence and civilization 
of this country. It was but the other day 
that the Government had to decide a ques- 


tion much of the same description. The | 
state of Texas made an offer to this coun- . 
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| try to enter into a commercial treaty. The 
' Government thought it right to make such 
'a treaty. They felt satisfied that it was 
| their duty to do so; but did they lose 
sight of that cause which they knew to be 
' so dear to the people of England—I mean 
the cause of the slave-trade? No. My 
| noble Friend, the Foreign Secretary, in 
expressing his willingness to sign the 
treaty, said he was willing to do so, but, 
at the same time, the state of Texas must 
| bind itself to give to this country that 
which all allowed to be the most effectual 
means of suppressing the slave-trade—the 
; right to search, and the noble Lord made 
that a sine qua non of the treaty. That 
is the way, I say, ia which British influ- 
ence may be employed must beueficially 
}in the advancement of the principles of 
| justice and humanity ; and a much better 
| mode it is, than by crippling the industry 
and commerce of the country. There is 
‘also another point of view in which this 
| question may be considered. If this mea- 
| sure had been brought forward by itself, I 
could well understand hon. Gentlemen 
saying, ‘ after all, any alteration in sugar 
will produce a general impression, though 
not very well founded, perhaps, that you 
are not standing on the same ground with 
regard to the slave-trade as hitherto.” 
I understand that, and I think this was 
one of the reasons which has hitherto 
justified the Government for having per- 
mitted the state of the sugar duties to 
remain so long unaltered. Since the 
; year 1829, no measure has been passed 
i for the purpose of altering them ; but I 
‘think it is brought forward as a very 
| different measure when it is proposed as 
(part of a great whole, when foreign 
countries see that this is not being done 
‘with reference to sugar only, but that 
;on general grounds the Government of 
this country is advised to reform her 
whole commercial tariff. It would, then, 
be absurd to exclude the article of sugar 
from that revision. ‘There was, in my 
opinion, a sufficient reason why the Go- 
vernment did not think it desirable last 
year to make this change; but this year 
the whole financial and commercial state 
| of the country justifies them in making it. 
I began by stating that, important as this 
subject was, if 1 could really believe the 
House was disposed to decide it on its 
own merits only, and no other question 
was involved in it, I should not attach to 
it such a degree of importance as | did, 
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but it is because I cannot help thinking | them by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that the decision the House comes to | it will be my duty in the Customs bill of 
will be a decision on far greater and more ; the year to recommend other measures of 
important subjects that I look to with an | great consequence. I must beg the House 
anxiety which no language of mine can | to observe, that it is entirely impossible to 
express. I am not at ‘all disposed to hold | ‘do this without encountering some pro- 
forth the language of despondency with | tected interests. They were bound to 
regard to the future state of the country, | ' make those changes with all fair and due 
for | know that in her situation, in her | | consideration ; but at the same time, it 
minerals, and in her wealth, she possesses was quite impossible to make them really 
great advantages over other countries; ithout encountering op- 
and I believe, that the most valuable of all |  peshion, and, perhaps, injuring some in- 
her possessions is the most indomitable | terests. The moment that was done, what 
energies of her people; but I feel it is not was the answer? The persons interested 
wise, not humane, to tax those energies | said, “tyes, that is all very well, but why 
too heavily. 1 say this country has ar- | are we to be sacrificed 2” And then they 
rived at one of those revolutions in com- | pointed to other great monopolists, and 
merce, at one of those crises in financial | argued, and argued justly, that it would 
affairs that would either lead to great good | be hard that the same principles should 
or incalculable evil. The name of Mr. | not be applied to them. With regard to 
Huskisson has been often mentioned in| this whole subject, I can only say, | never 
the course of the debate. Happily for this | remembered a period when there existed 
country, that right hon. Gentleman was in | in the mercantile and manufacturing com- 
the councils of the Crown ona very similar | munity of this country so general an 
occasion, when he found a state of things! impression on any question not brought 
requiring g great alteration, Boldly did he | forward for party purposes, or by any 
propose it, and he was supported, not by | party man, nor conducted in a manner in 
any mere party, but by the general sense | which party measures were generally car- 
of the leading statesmen of this country—j|ried on, but having for its end a far 
by men who “felt, that the welfare of the! more serious and important object. In 
country, and a regard for their own fair | former years, when the Corn-laws were 
fame, was of more consequence to them | debated in this House, I have observed 
than any mere temporary or party con- | the right hon. Baronet, the Member for 
siderations. And that great and neces-| Tamworth, has always referred to the 
sary reform was proposed and supported, | accounts of the exports, and always said, 
and encouraged, and carried into effect, | |“ This cannot be true, that your manu. 
in spite of that opposition which such; facturers are in such distress, for your 
measures must always provoke. A great} exports continue to increase.” Now, I 
revolution had then taken place in the | say it with great regret, that argument 
commercial, political, and financial state will fail in the present year. The 
of the woild; and I am satisfied that we exports from this country during the 
have now arrived at a period very similar, last year have much decreased, and the 
in which there is the choice either to more the House examines into them, the 
adapt the laws to that altered state greater will be found the cause for ap- 
of circumstances, or sustain the greatest | prehension, unless they relieve the weight 
possible inconvenience and mischief. It that now oppresses the industry and 
would be going into too wide a field to; energies of the country. During the 
enter into particular instances ; but I am; last year, as compared with the year pre- 
sure that any commercial gentleman will ceding the value of the exports has much 
readily admit, there are many points in | fallen” off, to the amount of about a 
which great changes are desirable with | million and a-half; in earthenware in the 
regard to our commerce. Tiss country | one year the value of the exports was 
has foreign tivals, who more and more, | 771,000/.; this, in the last year, has fallen 
year by year, are rendering her less able | off to 574,000/. In hardware, the former 
to compete with them in many important | was 1,800,000/.; this has decreased to 
branches of trade; they not labouring | | 1,300, 0007. and in woollen goods it has 
under the same disadvantages. I feel | decreased from 6,271,000J. to 5,336,000/. 
this so strongly, that if the House should | In cotton yarn there is an exception ; but 
agree to the measures now proposed to! that has gone to feed the manufactories 
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of other countries. One manufacture of 
this country, however, has increased ; it 
is the manufacture of refined sugar. I 
can understand hon. Gentlemen drawing 
a distinction between coffee and sugar, 
and articles of that kind; but how can 
they draw distinctions between sugar con- 
sumed in this country and sugar prepared 
here to be consumed in other countries ? 
But refining sugar has been one of the 
most flourishing branches of our manu- 
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factures. In the one year it was only 
209,000lb. in the other year it was 
444,000lb. And that led to a point 


extremely well deserving the attention of 
the House in considering this subject. It 
was said, if you put sugar on a reasonable 
footing, you will make England the en- 
trepot of all the sugar in the world. I 
have the opinion of Mr, Huskisson on that 
point, who in the debate of 1829 attached 
the greatest importance to it. That right 
hon. Gentleman said— 

“We had advantages for sugar refining 
which no other country possessed ; and if the 
system of duty was reasonable, foreign sugars 
would be brought here, and that which all 
must admit would be desirable would be at- 
tained, namely, England would become the 
great market for all the sugars of the world.” 


I have stated, I believe, that the mer- 
chants and manufacturers of this country 
feel the greatest apprehension on this sub- 
ject, and they have expressed that most 
distinctly to the House. But one very 
remarkable petition has been addressed to 
that House by the merchants of London. 
I heard with some astonishment the right 
hon. Baronet, the Member for Tamworth, 
the other night, in presenting a counter 
petition against the plan of her Majesty’s 
Government, and I believe on this very 
subject, state that many of the most re- 
spectable merchants who had signed the 
first petition bad also signed that one. 1 
feel it to be my duty to call the attention 
of the House to what the petition 
was, | have done so once already, but after 
What was stated by the right hon. Baronet 
I cannot help reverting to it again. The 
petition of those Gentlemen was, I believe, 
by far the most important with regard to 
signatures that had been presented to that 
House since the memorable one presented 
by Lord Ashburton, immediately before 
Mr. Huskisson’s commercial reform, and 
it stated, that the present restrictive and 
prohibitory duty was highly detrimental to 
the commercial interests of the country ; 
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that if there were a revision of the Cus- 
toms’ duties, the petitioners believe the 
revenue would be increased, that trade 
would be promoted, and the merchant 
shipping extended ; and that their opinion 
was strengthened by the satisfactory evi- 
dence that had been taken before the 
select committee of the House on the im- 
portant subject of the import duties, and 
by the report of that committee; and 
they therefore prayed the House to make 
such an alteration in the excessive re- 
strictive and prohibitory duties, as would 
be beneficial both to the merchant and 
the consumer, and also promote the trade 
and the interests of the country. I will 
leave it to the House to say with what 
degree of consistency and candour Gen- 
tlemen could, after that, sign any counter- 
petition, and say they were opposed to 
the plan of the Government. How could 
Gentlemen say they had read the report 
of the select committee on imports, and 
that they agreed to that report, but with 
the exception of sugar, timber, and corn? 
I certainly was surprised to hear, that 
Gentlemen could adopt such a course. It 
appeared to me, indeed, to be so foolish 
as to be almost impossible. Those Gen- 
tlemen might have made exceptions in 
their own particular cases; for instance, 
the West-India merchant might have 
excepted sugar, the timber merchant Ca- 
nadian timber, and the agriculturist corn ; 
so that those particular exceptions might 
have been made, although they agreed to 
the general principle. All I can say upon 
that point is, that in dealing with a whole 
system, as a whole, they must not attempt 
that kind of piecemeal legislation which 
it might be alleged, with great plausibility, 
was unfair and unjust. Upon these 
grounds, I hope the House will abide by 
the recommendations of this important 
petition, instead of that which was pre- 
sented by the right hon. Baronet op- 
posite. It may be said, that although it 
might be well to do the things therein 
recommended, it would take a long 
time to accomplish them. But the country 
is now in that state which renders delays 
extremely dangerous. I can assert, that 
it is the general opinion of the merchants 
and manufacturers of the country, that 
those things must be done, and done 
speedily, if they are to continue to prosper 
and to flourish. There is one other con- 
sideration connected with the subject to 
which I shall slightly advert. I allude to 
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our finances. It so happens that the pre- 
sent crisis arises just as it becomes neces- 
sary to make an effort to repair those 
finances ; and if we turn that necessity 
to a good account, it will, in my opinion, 
be the most fortunate circumstance that 
ever befel this country. If we meet that 
necessity with bold, but at the same time 
prudent measures, embracing commercial 
alterations, I believe that immense benefit 
may accrue from it to the country. Inde- 
pendently of that consideration, however, 
the subject is surely one which deserves 
to be well and seriously weighed by the 
House. The deficiency in the revenue 
may be supplied by a loan ; but I concur 
in the very just sentiments frequently ex- 
pressed upon that by the right hon. Baro- 
net, the Member for Tamworth. I concur 
with him in thinking, that nothing could 
be more unworthy of a Government, or 
more fatal to the interests of the country, 
than in time of peace, to be adding mate- 
rially to our permanent debt, and making 
no effort by other means to supply the de- 
ficiency. What then remains? Direct 
taxation on the people. To apply direct 
taxation under such circumstances as the 
present is a course which I never should 
feel myself justified, as a Minister of the 
Crown, in proposing, or as a representative 
of the people, in supporting. What the 
Government now proposes to do will sup- 
ply the deficiency, not only without im- 
posing fresh taxes on the people, but by 
actually relieving them from a portion of 
the burdens they were already enduring. 
I have that confidence in the integrity and 
spirit of the people of this country that they 
would cheerfully submit to taxation when- 
ever it could be shown to be necessary, 
either for supporting the establishments of 
the country or maintaining our character 
as a nation; but I do not believe, that 
they would cheerfully submit to taxation 
if they supposed that the money could 
be obtained by other means, particu- 
larly when recourse to those means 
would actually afford them relief. These 
are opinions which are becoming more 
and more general through the country, 
and these are questions which are not 
now confined to political economists. 
There is a spirit of inquiry abroad upon 
them which must be satisfied ; and, how- 
ever this House may for the present refuse 
to go into the question, depend upon it 
they cannot always do so. The people of 


England bear with just and natural impa- 
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tience those burdens which they conceive 
to be imposed upon them, not for the 
purpose of supplying the national treasury, 
not for the purpose of maintaining the 
honour, the interests, or the dignity of the 
country, but for the purpose of unduly 
favouring particular classes. I conceive 
that the course which the House takes on 
the present occasion will be a reply to the 
country as to the view they take upon the 
subject. For myself I can only say, that 
I feel it to be the duty of the Government 
to bring the question before the House; 
that, placed as they are under the necessity 
of providing for the financial wants of 
the country, finding at the same time 
those views entertained by the commercial 
and manufacturing classes of the country 
respecting the alteration of our commercial 
system, and having, after mature consi- 
deration, completely satisfied myself that 
these views are founded in justice and in 
reason, I certainly do feel, that the Go- 
vernment would have been wanting in 
their duty to the House and to the country 
if they had not brought the question 
fairly and comprehensively before them. 
What the decision of the House may be, 
it is not for me to anticipate; but of this 
I am certain, that, though the measures 
of her Majesty’s Ministers may not triumph 
to-day, there is that justice and soundness 
in the principles upon which they are 
founded that of their ultimate success no 
doubt can be entertained. 


Mr. W. E. Gladstone: Sir, it will be a 
consolation to the House, at this late hour 
of the night, to be informed, that I shall 
discard altogether from my consideration a 
large portion of those topics which the 
right hon. Gentleman has introduced in 
the course of his speech. It is not indeed 
my intention to insinuate, even in the re- 
motest degree, that the right hon. Gentle- 
man has endeavoured to escape from the 
discussion of the question actually before 
the House, by a diversion to matters ex- 
traneous and irrelevant, for I am quite 
sure, that the right hon. Gentleman is al- 
together incapable of such a subterfuge ; 
but still I cannot help expressing my as- 
tonishment at the number and variety of 
topics falling under that description, and at 
their total want of bearing on the question 
really in debate. Sir, I am not here to 
contest or to discuss with the right hon. 
Gentleman, the principles of trade—I de- 
cline them altogether—they are not upon 
the present occasion legitimately before the 
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House. The motion now proposed to the 
House by her Majesty’s Government is to 
go into committee, with a view to consider- 
ing a reduction in the sugar duties, which 
is intended to form a part of a general re- 
vision of our system of import duties. The 
amendment to that motion offered by my 
noble Friend, the Member for Liverpool, 
speaks to this effect: that the sugar duties 
are not a fit subject for such alteration, by 
no means on account of any principles of 
trade, but for reasons connected with other 
and higher principles, which must be dis- 
posed of before principles of trade can with 
reason be brought to bear upon the case. 
To my mind, Sir, the subject thus limited 
affords ample matter for the consideration 
of the House, without entering at all on 
that wider field, and in my view of thie case 
it is to this subject in this province, and not 
to the general policy of our import duties, 
that the House should direct its attention. 
Indeed, Sir, so far as regards the general 
phrases in which the right hon. Gentleman 
has stated his principles of trade, I find in 
them little or nothing that seems to me lia- 
ble to objection. The language of the right 
hon. Gentleman, I think, was this: that he 
disapproved of monopoly with regard to the 
products of the colonies of this country, and 
that he wished to substitute for it a fair 
and reasonable protection. Now who, Sir, 
I should like to ask, who in this House, is 
prepared to contest such a proposition ? 
Who is prepared to maintain, that the con- 
sumer at home must buy exclusively from 
the colonial producer, and that if ,the sup- 
ply be unequal to his wants, he is still to 
have no other resort? No doubt, Sir, such 
doctrine may be ascribed to Gentlemen on 
this side of the House by their opponents ; 
but it is an ascription wholly inconsistent 
with truth, and one that it will be found 
difficult indeed to sustain by anything in 
the nature of evidence. But now, Sir, to 
come to the question which, as I have con- 
tended, is that legitimately before the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman has 
argued, that the adoption of the plan pro- 
posed by the Government would confer ad- 
vantage on the consumer, would increase 
the revenue, and would give increased 
scope to the industry of the manufacturer. 
We, Sir, argue, that with an amount of 
benefit to the revenue altogether inconsi- 
derable, with a slight, nay an imperceptible 
relief to the consumer, and with detriment 
to the sure interests of the British manu- 
facturer, you are asked to abandon what is 
nothing less than a great principle of hu- 
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manity, that has received the most solemn 
sanction of the Legislature, the principle of 
hostility to the slave-trade and to slavery. 
The right hon. Gentleman has said, that 
plenty of sugar will be obtained under the 
projected scale, either of colonial or of fu- 
reign growth ; but the question is which 
itis to be? If an abundance of sugar, the 
growth of our own possessions can be had, 
how are the Government to be justified in 
making the present proposition ? Now, Sir, 
with respect to the advantage which it is 
proposed to realise for the consumer, I do 
not deny the object to be reasonable and 
desirable ; but what is the amount of bene- 
fit which may be expected? I have made 
the most searching inquiries in my power 
into the question, what fall in price would 
probably follow the adoption of the scale of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the 
results very nearly correspond with those 
which were stated on Friday night by the 
noble Lord, the Secretary for the Colonies, 
although I should estimate the reduction 
somewhat, not greatly, higher than he did. 
But J have a right to measure his boon to 
the consumer by the statement which he 
himself made of its amount. He placed it 
at ls. 6d. per cwt. He said foreign sugar 
of a given quality is to be had at 22s.; add- 
ing 37s. 6d. for duty, we have a price of 
59s. 6d. per ewt. British sugar of the same 
quality might, he considered, be purchased 
at a price, including 25s. duty, of 61s. or 
from that to 62s. Upon this he promised 
a relief of 1s. 6d. to the consumer. Now, 
does the noble Lord seriously think that 
the prospect of such a reduction justifies the 
expectations which his speech was calculated 
to excite on the part of the suffering la- 
bourers of England? I had always under- 
stood it to be an admitted principle of Go- 
vernments in this country, and a wise one, 
that those at the head of affairs should, 
above all things, be cautious of raising 
hopes on the part of the people which it is 
obvious are not to be realized. But such does 
not appear to be the principle of the present 
Administration. What comfort can it af- 
ford to the poor weaver of Bolton, upon 
whom so much verbal sympathy has been 
lavished in the course of this debate, nay, 
is it not rather a mockery and an aggrava- 
tion of his hardships, to be told that the 
price of sugar should indeed be reduced, 
but by an amount of reduction so small, 
that it cannot possibly reach to the minute 
quantities in which he consumes it. On 
this point, Sir, I will cite an authority 
whom the noble Lord is bound to respect, 
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the authority of Mr. Macgregor. In his 
evidence before the committee of last year, 
on Import Duties, Mr. Macgregor stated, 
that any reduction in the price of sugar 
which did not bring it down by at least 
1d. in the pound, would be totally una- 
vailing for the relief of the poor, who 
purchase in fractions of the pound. So 
much for the effect to be expected from 
a reduction of Is. 6d. per cwt. But 
what has now become even of that re- 
duction ? While the noble Lord was speak- 
ing that speech, there appeared a new 
number of the London Gazelle, announcing 
that the average which had immediately 
before stood at 37s. 74d., and had been so 
quoted by the noble Lord, had now fallen 
to 36s. 1d. Thus the advantage promised by 
the noble Lord to the working classes has at 
this moment entirely vanished. Now, Sir, 
with respect to the increase of revenue 
which it is promised that we shall secure, 
I confess that I was astonished to find the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, under the 
plea of preferring a plain statement, and 
of a sort of friendly apprehension lest he 
should puzzle and bewilder the House of 
Commons with over many figures if he 
put them in possession of his calculations, 
proposing to raise an additional revenue 
from sugar to the extent of 700,000/. an- 
nually, by the simple operation of lowering 
the duty on foreign sugars from 63s. to 
36s. per ewt., without laying before the 
House a single datum, or any of the grounds 
on which he had founded his calculation 
and by means of which we wmizht test it. 
The House will, of course, distinguish be- 
tween that increase in revenue which will 
doubtless take place under the law as it 
now stands, from increased supply, and as 
consequent thereupon a fall in prices and 
an augmented consumption, and the addi- 
tional increase to be expected from an al- 
teration in the duties. The Government 
has a right to take credit for the latter 
only, in arguing for this plan: but it is of 
great importance that we should well con- 
sider the former. The noble Lord was 
pleased to make himself merry the other 
night on the subject of the increased supply 
to be expected from British possessions ; 
and he asked the House what security the 
producers could give him for that increase. 
The noble Lord evidently thinks it unrea- 
sonable to calculate revenue upon an esti- 
mate of the supply to be received during 
the current year. He thinks this a vision- 
ary proceeding. But before the noble Lord 
again indulges in such merriment, will he 
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have the goodness to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer who sits beside him, upon 
what principle if not on this he has caleu- 
lated the remaining items of his budget ? 
How does the right hon. Gentleman know 
that he will get his twenty two millions 
from the Customs, his so many more mil- 
lions from the Excise? Is it not by estimating 
the amount of production and importation 
of articles, of which many depend upon the 
contingencies of crops and seasons; and is 
not the dependency of sugar precisely the 
same? Surely, if the noble Lord were 
conversant with the practice of British 
commerce, he would know that such esti- 
mates as these were continually made, and 
that, subject to exceptions under rare casu- 
alties, our mercantile men are able, asa 
general rule by their skill and their exper- 
ience, to make calculations for the current 
year with a very considerable degree of 
certainty. Such are the calculations that 
have come before the House, with respect 
to the supply of sugar for 1841. Now the 
right hon. Gentleman has said, that these 
estimates vary so much among themselves, 
that he cannot tell what to make of them. 
I have seen several of them, and I can per- 
ceive no such extraordinary variance. He 
himself mentioned two: one of them, omit- 
ting the 35,000 tons of stock on hand, 
amounted to 225,000 tons, the other to 
207,000 tons, from the East Indies, Mau- 
ritius, and the West Indies. Now let the 
right hon. Gentleman take the lowest of 
these—the lowest estimate which any 
person of whatever class has put for- 
ward, and I say that this estimate 
thus reduced upon cach of its items, ex- 
ceeds, notwithstanding, the greatest con- 
sumption, that has ever taken place during 
any year in the United Kingdom ; namely, 
that which took place in the year 1837, 
and which reached tv 197,000 tons. There- 
fore, Sir, we are fully borne out in the 
conclusion, that the British consumer will 
be supplied during the year from British 
possessions, with an abundance of sugar at 
fair and reasonable prices. But, indeed, 
the right hon. Gentleman has himself 
stated, that we may, beyond all doubt, ex- 
pect, he did not say a moderate—he did 
not say an increased—-but actually he said, 
“a very great supply” of sugar from the 
East and West Indies, during the year. 
Upon this concessién, which has now been 
made by the right hon. Gentleman, I take 
my stand. The proposition is one indis- 
pensable and all important to the question 
at issue. For it may reasonably be urged, 
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that we are not so to compassionate the 
negro as to forget consideration for our 
own fellow countrymen, for their wants 
and their almost essential comforts. In 
that sentiment I agree. The principle of 
humanity to the African, may, at a certain 
point, be met and countervailed, not by 
any consideration of mere policy, but by 
a kindred principle of humanity to the 
Englishman. But I contend, that the 
Government have failed in showing, that 
the plan proposed is to relieve the people 
of England ; and, unless it can be shown, 
that there is a real and severe pressure 
upon them, then, I say, it is impossible, 
that the proposers of the plan, can resist 
the force of the arguments against it, from 
the encouragement which it has been 
shown that it affords to the slave-trade, 
and to slavery. And, indeed, there was a 
time when there was something like a real 
distress in this country from the scarcity of 
sugar. The average price of the last year, 
was as high as 49s. There was one month 
of that year, in which it rose to 58s. 3d. 
Whatever I might have thought of the in- 
trinsic merits of the measure, I should have 
heen less surprised had the right hon. Gen- 
tleman then proposed to relieve the con- 
sumer. At that time, he refused to do it ; 
and now when the distress has passed away 
he comes forward with his scheme. Yes, 


Sir, when the distress has passed away, the | 


price of sugar has now fallen to 36s; the 
calculations of the noble Lord show, that 
no reduction from this price is to be ex- 


pected in consequence of the proposed alter- | 


ation, from which, however, I would ex- 
cept the fall which I have no doubt would 
take place in the first instance, through the 
influence of panic: and yet, under the 
pretext of relieving the consumer, the Go- 
vernment deliberately propose to forego a 
great principle on which Parliament and 
the country have acted with respect to the 
slave-trade. However, Sir, the right hon. 


Gentleman said, that we must not place per- | 


manent reliance on the East Indies for a sup- 
ply of sugar. [ will not weary the House 


by stating in detail the grounds which | | 


think may reasonably be urged in verifica- 


tion of the estimated supplies of sugar from | 


the West Indies, Mauritius, and the East 
Indies ; but with reference to the last, I 


will remind the House, that it is only of | 


very late years, that we have had any con- 
siderable sugar trade with India ; that Mr. 
Trevelyan, the Assistant Secretary to the 
Treasury, gave in evidence last year, before 
the East-India Produce Committee, that 
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that country supplied a hundred millions of 
consumers, and could easily supply the 
whole United Kingdom, nay, the whole 
world. In addition to this, it should be 
remembered, that according to the evidence 
of Mr. Melville, before the same committee, 
last year, the trade of India labours under 
a great difficulty, in the want of a medium 
of remittance ; that there isa sum of four 
millions or thereabouts annually, which 
must be sent home; and that the trade in 
sugar to this country goes to supply that 
medium in the most convenient form, and 
thus meets the peculiar want to which I 
refer. So that a variety of reasons combine 
to justify our expecting from that country 
a steady, permanent, and increasing supply. 
But, Sir, when so much has been said re- 
specting cheapness of sugar, as if this were 
the main consideration by which we ought 
to be guided, I must refer to another aspect 
of this part of the case. There was a pe- 
riod of the history of this country, when 
the people could buy sugar cheaply enough, 
when they had it at a rate but little above 
the prices of the continent, and very much 
lower than according to any calculation it 
is imagined that they can have it under 
the plan of the Government. The aver- 
age price of sugar, during the seven years 
from 1828 to 1834, was only 27s. 11d. per 
‘ewt. ‘The noble Lord does not now pro- 
pose to reduce it below 36s.; and yet 
‘when the price was at 28s., did the people 
of this country consider that easy price 
as a justification for continuing the exist- 
ence of slavery? No, they rose as one 
man, and demanded its extirpation. It 
was then plainly represented to them, and 
every person well informed upon the sub- 
ject was perfectly aware, that if they 
abolished slavery, they would have to pay 
largely for it, not only in the shape of 
compensation, but likewise in the shape of 
an increased price for sugar. Every person 
of common sense believed, whatever other 
sanguine anticipations he might entertain, 
that the immediate effect of emancipation 
must necessarily be to diminish the pro- 
duction of sugar, and, consequently, to 
enhance the price. Yet they persevered in 
; the work, in the noble work, which they 
had undertaken, and they added even to 
these expenses further and heavy charges. 
And does the noble Lord suppose, that 


after the experience which the people of 

| this country have now had of the measure 

| of abolition, and of its beneficial effects in 

| practice, they will, for small and paltry 

| advantages, of a pecuniary kind, infinitely 
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less than those which the system of slavery 
secured to them, consent to forego the high 
title and the noble character which they 
have earned before the whole world, by 
adopting the proposition of the right hon. 
Gentleman? No, Sir, never did it happen 
to me to rise in my place in this House, 
more effectually supported, not only by an 
entire and heartfelt conviction of the just- 
ice of my cause, but by the certainty, that 
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it cannot fail to triumph; because, in con: 


tending for the resolution of my noble 
Friend, we are borne along upon the 


strength of a resistless principle, of a prin- } 
ciple which, at different times, has come | 
into collision with many interests, and has | 


shattered them all, and one which the peo- 
ple of England are fully determined to ob- 
serve. Now, Sir, [have said, that this country 
has maintained and acted upon a great 
principle with regard to slavery and the 
slave-trade; and I am not surprised that the 


remark when uttered and taken without! 
explanation, should have elicited from | 
Gentlemen opposite some tokens of doubt | 
and of difference; because I admit that | 
our opposition to slavery has not at any’ 
time been uniform and unqualified. At! 


the same time I argue that there has been 
a principle in our exclusion of foreign 
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| upon the circumstance, that the admission 
of slave-grown coffee originated not in any 
' deliberate purpose of the Legislature, but 
‘from an evasion of the law, which I be- 
lieve was quite uncontemplated at the 
time when it was passed. But 1 will urge 
this, at least, that the coffee produced by 
slave labour, which is admitted into our 
markets, does not displace coffee produced 
by free labour. Let hon. Gentlemen well 
observe this—there is, as has been shown, 
and there is likely to be for some time, 
more free-grown sugar than will suffice 
for the consumption of the people of this 
country; but of coffee of that description 
there is an actual deficiency. Our con- 
sumption of coftee reaches to 28,000,000Ibs. 
and the entire supply derived from the 
British possessions is only 17,000,000\bs. 
It is a very different thing to admit slave- 
grown coffee to supply the actual wants 
of the people, where it cannot discourage 
the production of the same article by free 
labour, and to admit slave-grown sugar, 
which, if it find its way into our markets 
at all, can only enter by displacing so 
much sugar, the produce of free labour. 
This, however, is not all—there are other 
material distinctions between the two 
cases; and I might argue much in the 


sugar, a principle of magnitude and of; same manner with regard to cotton. They 


moral weight and interest to humanity, | 


and one which it is well worth while to con- 
tinue to observe. 
from the other side of the House is this— 
that although it be true that we have ex- 
cluded sugar, the produce of slave labour, 
from our markets, yet we have not simi- 
larly excluded coffee and cotton. Now, 
Sir, I do not say that the policy of this 
country, with respect to coffee and to 


cotton, has been precisely what it ought: 


to have been. On the contrary, | know 
it to be the opinion of some whose opinions 
are entitled to great respect, that, with 
regard to cotton in particular, if we took 
proper means to encourage its production 
in the East Indies, not by bounties and 
legislative protection, but by local im- 
provements and attention to the mode of 
cultivation, we might obtain from that 
quarter a supply more secure than that 
which we now derive from America, and 
at least equally advantageous in every 
other respect. I will, however, at least 
say, that with regard to cotton, and like- 
wise with regard to coffee, there are some 
most material distinctions between these 
and the case of sugar. I will not rely 
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are such as these: coffee is an article well 
| adapted for free labour in tropical climates; 
sugar, on the contrary, is one which seems 
peculiarly adapted to slave-labour, and to 
the economy of estates which derive their 
manual strength from the slave-trade. | 
believe that the whole process of the cul- 
tivation of coffee, from first to last, is one 
of very light labour, one that suits well 
the organisation of the family, that affords 
abundant occupation to women and to 
children. I may quote, Sir, the case of 
Hayti. When that island became free, it 
ceased to export sugar, but it continues to 
export coffee to no less an extent than 
50,000,000!bs., and it competes advan- 
tageously with slave-labour coffee in the 
markets of the world. Upon the other 
hand it is sugar, upon which slavery and 
the slave-trade chiefly depend. The labour 
of cultivation is not light; it affords com- 
paratively little occupation for women and 
young persons, it does not meet the natu- 
ral composition of families, it demands 
mainly the masculine vigour of the arm of 
the adult, it holds out a peculiar induce- 
ment to gathering together labourers of 
this description; and thus it tempts men, 
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the stealers of men, to pass to Africa, to 
rend families asunder, to seize those who 
are in the vigour of their age, aud such 
alone, and these, too, chiefly of the male 
sex. Through this economy of sugar cul- 
tivation it is easily secn how closely the 
slave trade depends upon it, rather it is 
sugar upon which it is dependent alto- 
gether; and I do believe it is uot too much 
to say, that if we could destroy the in- 
ducement to pursue the slave-trade for the | 
sake of the production of sugar, so far as 
cotton and cofttee are concerned, that 
trade, and even slavery itself, would soon 
die a natural death. These surely are 
material distinctions of a practical kind; 
and it is most important, that if, in 
secondary degrees, or by indirect pro- | 
cesses, we have given encouragement to 
slavery, we should not make that encou- 
ragement an excuse or apology for fresh 
encouragement, and much more if it has | 
been proved, that that which we have | 
hitherto refused to encourage, is that upon | 
which slavery mainly depends. Such | 
being the case, [ am justified in asserting 
that, although we may have admitted 
slave-grown coffee, yet in excluding slave- 
grown sugar from our markets, we have 
been acting upon a most important prin- 
ciple—upon a principle which, since the 
Emancipation Act, has been deliberately 
contemplated and entertained by the Brit- 
ish people, for which they have knowingly 
and of full purpose made great sacrifices, 
and which, as I believe, they are deter- 
mined resolutely to maintain. However, 
Sir, the right hon. Gentleman alluded in 
passing to the fact that we do not refuse to 
refine slave-grown sugar in bond, and he 
exclaims against our inconsistency in this 
particular. Of course, on such an occa- 
sion as the present, every inconsistency in 
our practice is dragged into light, for the 
wretched purpose of using it as a plea for 
further and for more monstrous inconsis- 
tency, or in order to substitute an unifor- 
mity in wrong for an inconsistent acknow- 
ledgment of what is right. Yet, Sir, I 
must observe, that the case of refining for 
the use of other countries is materially 
different from that of consuming the Bra- 
zilian sugar; it opens no new market, it 
affords no new distinct stimulus to pro- 
duction: on these grounds, if I remember 
right, in the year 1833, the right hon. | 
Gentleman, the Member for the Tower 
Hamlets, argued in favour of permitting 


| 
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Then the right hon, Gentleman, the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, went on to 
say, that whether we did or did not ad- 
mit Brazilian sugar to consumptiou, our 
exports to the Brazils, or a portion of 
them were at this moment, aud would 
continue to be, paid for in sugar: aud 
he seemed tv intend that we should 
hence, conclude in favour of the propo- 
sition of the Government. Sir, [ can- 
not imagine any thing less consequent. 


If L understand the argument, it is this— 


we already give so much encouragement 
to the sugar of the Brazils, we are already 
so far implicated in the responsibility, that 
uo new responsibility is to be incurred, and 
consequently no new encouragement af- 
forded by the present proposition. But, 
then, if such be the ground occupied, what 
becomes of the boon which the right hon. 
Gentleman tenders in this measure to the 
British manufacturer of goods, for the Bra- 
zil market, and to the Brazilian producer ? 
But in point of fact, Sir, it is net so: the 
case is plain: the truth ought not to be 
concealed and evaded ; the market of Eng- 
land is beyond all dispute the greatest and 
the best sugar market of the world; and 
therefore it is to the opening of this mar- 
ket that all producers look with the great- 
est possible anxiety. [ven already, Sir, if 
we may believe the accounts of those who 
have resided in Cuba, I allude particularly 
to the authentic work of Mr. Turnbull, the 
merely remote and undefined speculation 
that their would be a falling off in our 
own West Indies, consequent upon the 
abolition of slavery, has given a powerful 
stimulus to the production of sugar in that 
island. Even at this moment the foreign 
grower is keenly watching over the fence 
which you have erected about your own 
colonial production, for the moment when 
he may find access within it. Mr. ‘Turn- 
bull says, “ the practice obtains among the 
merchants of the country of directing the 
commanders of ships, to ca.l for orders at 
some convenient point of the English coast, 
in which case they are entered in the 
return of exports from Cuba, as for ‘Cowes 
and a market’ although the Continent ge- 
nerally may have been their original, and 
some particular continental port their ulti- 
mate destination.” If then it is true that 
the foreign producer looks with so much 
anxiety to the possibility of finding entry 
into England, is it not true that the 


| bearing of this measure upon slavery and 


the slave-trade is of direct and fearful im- 
portance? Jf he wishes to be admitted in- 
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to this market, it is on account of the im- 
mense consumption of sugar in this coun- 
try, a consumption which comparatively 
large as it is, is nevertheless, I believe, capa- 
ble of even indefinitely great increase. 
That increased consumption, must require 
an increased growth ; that increased growth 
requires that there shall be more hands to 
produce it ; and this, if we are to repair to 
foreign sources for our supplies, means that 
more and more of the natives of Africa must 
be borne by the slave-trade from their 
homes. These are plain undeniable mat- 
ters of fact, and this as I conceive is the 
view of the case before us which common 
sense will take. Therefore, Sir, 1 do cou- 
tend, that the proposition of the Govern- 
ment involves the abandonment of a great 
principle of British policy, which has been 
at great cost observed and with consider- 
able steadiness. And now I proceed to 
complain more warmly still of the propo- 
sition as it was originally made on Friday 
week. The right hon. Gentleman, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who has the 
character of a plain spoken, straightfor- 
ward man, came down on that evening 
and announced a scheme by which he pro- 
posed to reduce the differential duty upon 
foreign sugar ; but he told us not a word 
at that period of any scale of differential 
duties upon different descriptions of foreign 
sugar; and yet this is what he now pro- 
poses ; and this most material alteration he 
has introduced into his plan without any 
notice whatever to the House ; a course to 
which I trust this House will give no en- 
couragement. Now, Sir, what was the 
effect of the plan in the shape in which it 
was first proposed? Its effect would have 
been not merely to displace a part of our 
own sugar, which is entirely free-grown, 
by foreign sugar of which as we know a 
very large proportion is slave-grown, but 
further, as between the different descrip- 
tions of foreign sugar, I afirm that it 
tended to give no advantage worth naming 
to that which is produced by frec-labour, 
and that it was favourable only to that 
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produced by slave-labour. The evidence of 


this proposition is so clear an¢ simple, that 
I need not trouble the House many mo- 
ments with its proof. The House should 
be aware that there exists a very great 
difference in the intrinsic value of the fo- 
reign sugars, amounting in many cases to 
no less than 50 per cent.; and it unfortu- 
nately happens that whether from superi- 
ority of soil, or in the command and com- 
bination of labour which slavery affords, 
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or from whatever other reason, the most 
valuable sugars are those of slave-growth. 
The first inequality of all the foreign 
sugars usually brought here are those ‘of 
Cuba; the next are those of Brazil, both 
of these produced exclusively by slave- 
labour, then come those of Java, of which 
I cannot clearly ascertain to which class 
they should be assigued; with those of 
Siam and Cochin China, and last of all 
those of Manilla, which three last places 
are the only places whose growths can be 
certainly affirmed to be from free-labour. 
Now Ict us consider how the plan of the 
Government would have eperated on these 
several kinds of sugar. I hold in my hand 
the most recent prices current, as well of 
our own markets, as of the different parts 
of the Continent: from these [ could easily 
show, but I will not trouble the House 
with the figures, that the slave sugar of 
Cuba exceeds the free-grown sugar of 
Manilla in price, which is the test of in- 
trinsic power and value, in a great propor- 
tion, very commonly reaching to 50 per 
cent. If, therefore, the Government had 
intended to give equal terms to these kinds 
of sugar, they ought to have proportioned 
the duty to the value. If, then, two 
articles are to be admitted on the same 
footing, and the value of one is to that of 
the other as three to two, it is undeniable 
that the duty should be in the same pro- 
portion. Inasmuch, therefore, as he pro- 
posed to lay a duty of 36s. on the least 
valuable foreign sugar, such as the free- 
labour sugar of Manilla, he ought by this 
rule to have imposed a duty of no less than 
54s. on the most valuable, namely the 
white sugars of Cuba, which form, I may 
add, the great bulk of the produce of that 
island; and in so doing he would have 
done no more than strict justice to the 
foreign grower of free-labour sugar, as 
compared with the foreign grower of slave- 
labour sugar. But what was the proposi- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman? He 
proposed a duty of 36s. upon Manilla 
sugars which were worth perhaps 20s., 
and at the same time proposed the same 
duty for Cuba sugars worth 30s., thus 
practically he would have laid a tax greater 
by one half upon the cheaper article, that 
being the article which was the produce of 
free-labour ; 3 so that the Mot of this must 
have been, that while the British market 
would have been swamped with foreign 
sugar of slave-growth, scarcely one pound 
of sugar the produce of free-labour could 
have entered there. But though the right 
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hon. Gentleman has altered his scheme in 
a manner which I think this House ought 
to discourage—yes, Sir, I do hold that this 
House ought to discourage such a course, 
and I believe the right hon. Gentleman 
wil] himself agree with me that it is de- 
sirable that when Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer announce their budget they should 
announce the propositions which they really 
mean to make, and not other propositions, 
which they are to alter without explanation 
by a printed paper circulated on the very 
evening when the discussion is to come on 
—yet unfortunately the right hon. Gentle- 
man has not altered his plan enough to 
escape the whole force of the objection 
which I have just made to it. Ile proposes 
to fix the duty on brown and _ yellow 
sugars at 36s., and that on white clayed 
sugars at 42s., making a difference of 6s. 
to correspond with a difference in value 
which I have shown would require, for 
the extreme descriptions, a difference of 
18s., so that it still remains true that the 
free-labour foreign sugars will have but 
little chance of entry into our markets, and 
that whatever may come in will almost 
wholly proceed from Cuba and the Brazils. 
As to the amount of differential duty which 
it is proposed to establish in favour of Bri- 
tish sugars, | am not discussing this ques- 
tion in the character of one connected with 
vur colonies ; if I were discussing it in that 
capacity, and if I were arguing for a greater 
protection, it would be a question of one 
or two shillings more or less, important 
doubtless, but not fit to be entertained 
here; it should be considered in a commit- 
tee of this House: but I am not now re- 
garding the question as one of protection 
to commerce, it is a question of protection 
to human liberty and life. And as I have 
been speaking of dealing fairly by free la- 
bour sugar, I must regret that I do not 
see in his place the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for Dublin. He, Sir, 
has put upon record, in the list of notices 
of motion, a most interesting testimony of 
his concern for the welfare of the negro. 
He means to propose in the Committee of 
Ways and Means, that the foreign sugar 
to have access to our markets shall be ex- 
clusively free labour sugar. Sir, I hope that 
some Friend of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, will kindly convey to him that of which 
he is doubtless not aware ; that there is one 
trivial objection to his plan, namely this, 
that it is absolutely precluded by express 
stipulations of our treaty of reciprocity 
with the Brazils, which provides, that the 
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produce of Brazil shall be received in our 
| ports upon the footing of that of the most 
favoured nation, and thus render it im- 
| possible without a direct breach of national 
| faith, so far as Brazil is concerned, to draw 
| a distinction in favour of the sugar of any 
| other foreign country as compared with 
that of Brazil. Sir, if it were otherwise, 
if it were possible to draw such a distinc- 
tion, | speaking for myself alone, and hav- 
ing no man’s proxy, should be glad to en- 
tertain it, and thus give a practical proof 
of willingness to recognise the princi- 
ples of fair competition ; because I do ad- 
mit, that competition is attended with cer- 
tain beneficial results to the producer as 
well as to the cousumer of commodities, 
and that monopoly is the parent, not only 
of hardship to the consumer, but of a sloth 
and dulness in trade, and hinders the de- 
velopment of its energies. I should also 
ibe desirous if it were practicable to see 
some such distinction attempted with this 
view, that we might thus explain fully 
to the world that we are now imposing 
very heavy duties on foreign sugar not 
merely because it is not of home growth, 
but because it is the produce of slave- 
labour and stimulates the slave-trade. 
Again, Sir, with respect to Brazil. The 
noble Lord the Secretary for the Colonies, 
conceiving, I imagine, that his proposition 
if displayed in its nakedness before the 
eyes of the British nation would be too 
ugly for them to endure, did employ cer- 
tain soothing words about negotiation 
with Brazil, and about the exercise of 
the moral influence of this country for 
the mitigation of the existing evils, nay 
he went so far as to say for the ultimate 
abolition of the state of slavery. But what 








is the proposition of the noble Lord, and is 
it a mere vision and a dream of the imagi- 
nation, or a scheme of one accustomed to 
practical affairs and knowing the nature 
of man? Here we are dealing with 
the Brazils, a state involved in all the 
responsibility of slavery and the slave- 
trade ; and most unwilling as we know, 
like the people of Cuba, to abandon them : 
we again hold in our hands something in 
the nature of an inducement, namely, a 
privilege of regulated access to the British 
market ; and the noble Lord actually ad- 
vises us to give away this inducement at 
the outset, and then forsooth to enter on 
the negotiation. He will abandon the con- 
sideration to the holders of slaves, and then 
having so abandoned it, and having nothing 
left to offer, he will proceed to make his 
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bargain. It seems now to be proved by , 
the confessions made on the other side, that | 
any additional advantage to the revenue, to 
arise from the plan of the Government, 
over and above that advantage which will | 


doubtless arise in the natural course of | 
| 





things from the increased supply of British 
sugar, and the reduction in price and in- | 
crease of consumption consequent upon it, 

is altogether trifling: and in the same | 
manner it is admitted, that the consumer | 
has nothing worth mention to anticipate | 
from the plan, and on this head, I can only | 
hope, that the vain hopes which the speech 
of the noble Lord was calculated to raise, 
may at once be dispelled. It appears, there- 
fore, that we are called upon to forego a 
policy friendly to humanity, without even 
a show of necessity. There is one other 
point in the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to which I wish to allude. He al- 
leged with some appearance of triumph, that | 
when in 1829, Mr. Grant proposed to re- 
duce the duty on West-India sugar to 20s., 
and that on foreign sugar to 28s., my right 
hon. Friend, the Member for Cambridge, 
declared himself friendly in principle to 
the proposal ; and he seemed to think, that 
he has an advantage over my right hon. 
Friend in this circumstance. There is, 
however, one material distinction between 
that and the present case which he himself 
remembered : that was a question of com- | 
petition not between free sugar and slave 

sugar, but between slave sugar and slave | 
sugar. I admit that it was between | 
slave sugar and slave-trade sugar. But | 
there is another answer which I think | 
the right hon. Gentleman himself will 
admit to be conclusive. Whatever may 
have been anticipated from such a re- 
duction at the time, the subsequent events 
have shown, that in practice it would have 
been quite in operation, for a reason easily 
to be explained. The noble Lord stated the 
other night, that when slavery existed, the 
monopoly of sugar was complete: the noble 
Lord never was more mistaken, and he 
showed by tiat statement, that with what- 
ever address he might have applied his mind 
to the present state of this question, he had | 
not paid an equal attention to its earlier | 
history. During the latter years of slavery, 
the British production of sugar outran the 
demand: in consequence a large surplus 
Was exported to the markets of the Conti- 
nent, and the price of that surplus naturally 
governed the price in the home market, 
with the exception of an advantage enjoyed 
by the British grower through the medium 
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of the drawback, on which I need not now 
dwell in detail, but it was estimated at 4s, 
or 5s. or thereabouts per ewt. This advan- 
tage through the drawback was practically 
the only protection then enjoyed by the 
British colonist ; and, in point of fact, the 
prices of British sugar, during eight years, 
from 1828 to 1835, never once exceeded the 
prices of Brazil sugars by so much as 8s. 
I find from the Gazelle averages, that in 
that series of years the excess in the price of 
British over Brazil brown and yellow sugar 
was as follows from yearto year: Js. 10d., 


| 6s. L1d., 6s., 5s. 9d., 6s. 3d., 7s. 3d., 


6s 2d., 6s. So that in no one year was the 
actual protection worth 8s. per cwt., the 
sum which Mr. Grant proposed, and the 
change he proposed was accordingly alto- 
gether nugatory, even as it would be nuga- 
tory in practice if the present duty of 63s, 
were changed into 63/., either being gene- 
rally equivalent to prohibition. Sir, hav- 
ing stated, that I wouid not follow the 
right hon. Gentleman into his general dis- 


| cussion of the principles of trade, I will 


be faithful to my promise ; and I will for- 
bear to inquire, with what degree of jus- 
tice the claim is advanced on the other 
side to the credit of having been favour- 
able in former times to commercial relax- 
ations. But I did think that the noble 
Lord was unfair in some of the remarks 
which he made in his speech, his able and 
brilliant speech, of Friday last, with re- 
spect to the question who; had heretofore 
been the friends of slavery, and who its 
opponents. Blotting out altogether the 
memory of the past, is it not enough for 
us to know that the slave-trade is a mon- 
ster consuming every day we live, and that 
from year to year, according to the mi- 
nute and carefu! calculations of Sir Thomas 
Buxton, a thousand human _ beings? 
While it may be said of war, pestilence, 
and famine, that each of them destroys 
iis thousands, it is not less true of this 
abominable traffic, that it consumes its 
ten thousands. But I will not attempt to 
dilate upon its horrors. It is 1 know sup- 
posed impossible, that those who are con- 
nected with our colonies, or even those 
who sit on this side of the House, can 
entertain any sincere sentiment of those 
enormous evils, ‘‘ The Gentlemen oppo- 
site,” so said the noble Lord, “ are claim- 
ing credit for what is but an affectation of 
humanity ;” such were the terms that he 
did not scruple to apply. Well, Sir, I 
will lay humanity aside; but have I not a 
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right at least to feel and to plead for the 
decent consistency of my country? have 
I not a right to hope that it may escape 
being visited, from all the nations of the 
world, with that mingled ridicule and 
scorn which must follow the adoption of 
the proposal of the Government? [sit a 
fact upon record, or is it a dream, that 
this country paid twenty millions of com- 
pensation to the West Indian planters ? Is 
it not true that in the maintenance of 
squadrons, in the support of settlements, 
in payments to foreign powers, and in va- 
rious other charges, England has expended 
fifteen or twenty millions more in order to 
effect the abolition of the slave-trade? Is 
it not true that upon a very moderate com- 
putation, she has paid ten millions more 
in the shape of an enhanced price of colo- 
nial produce during the last seven years, 
mainly for the direct benefit of the eman- 
cipated labourer? And is it money alone 
that she has contributed? Has she not 
freely sacrificed the lives of many of the 
bravest of her sons, some of them in the 
settlements we have formed, many more 
who hover upon the seas to watch for the 
marauder ? Are there not at this moment 
quitting your own shores, a devoted band, 
who are about to pierce through that broad 
cincture of poisoned air that girds the 
coast of Africa, in order to find an en- 
trance for designs aiming at the extir- 
pation of the slave-trade? With what 
decency can this sacrifice of life be con- 
tinued? Well has Mr. Turnbull said, 
cent per cent is stronger than physical 
force : one physical force we apply for the 
suppression of the traffic, and we are 
invited, at the same time, to minister 
the strongest incentives to that lust of 
gain, by which we know that it is fed. 
The noble Lord the other night made al- 
lusions which, at the time, I did not well 
understand, to General Tarleton, but he did 
not then apprise us to what an extent he 
was indebted to that Gentleman. Yet the 
very arguments which General Tarleton 
used in and before 1806 in support of the 
slave-trade, the noble Lord has_ burnished 
and reproduced as his own. If the noble 
Lord says no, then I say he has reason to 
complain of General Tarleton in the words 
of the adage, pereant qui ante nos nostra 
dixerint ; for the General has been guilty 
of a sort of plagiarism by anticipation, and 
has purloined beforehand the arguments 
of the noble Lord. The words of the noble 
Lord were, that he did not think it would 
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be any gain to the negroes of the Brazils 
to be told that their sugar was not to get 
into the hands of English shop-keepers or 
artizans, that they might be flogged to 
death, but that their consolation must be 
that to Germany or Switzerland must go 
i ali the produce of their labour: just so 
| said General Tarleton in 1806, ‘the conse- 
| quence of giving up this trade in any de- 
| gtee would be to throw it into the hands 
\of the Americans, who could carry it on 
‘cheaper,’ and, ‘these Gentlemen are now 
| for turning over the trade to the Ameri- 
-cans, by whom the slaves would be treated 
with much more cruelty.’ The parallelism 
of the argument, allowing for the necessary 
‘change of phrase, is exact. General 
| Tarleton argued, ‘ as we cannot prevent 
| others from partaking in the trade, let us 
_ partake in it ourselves’: the noble Lord 
argues, ‘as we cannot prevent others from 
| encouraging the trade, let us encourage it 
i ourselves.’ However, the noble Lord urges 
'that his party has always been the party 
favourable, and Gentlemen on this side of 
the House usually unfavourable to human- 
ity. But what claim does the noble Lord 
mean hereupon to advance? Does he 
mean that if he proposes a measure, it is 
on that account alone to be considered as 
favourable to humanity, and that we must 
accept it without examining its merits in 
that respect, or whatever may be our own 
opinion of its bearings? In point of fact, 
Sir, this question has intrinsic merits which 
supersede the inquiry, by what persons it 
is brought forward. The country will not 
be content that it shall be judged other- 
wise than by those intrinsic merits. But 
is it not also true, that if in other times 
you have been the friends of the negro, 
your guilt is rather the more aggravated 
if you have abandoned your former course: 
and do you not expose even your previous 
conduct to taunts on the part of those who 
are inclined to suspect you, and to the 
charge, that if you use this as a question 
of party now, you were doing the same 
then, and neither now nor then were 
governed by the true principles appli- 
cable to the case, but by extrinsic and 
secondary considerations? And if the 
noble Lord forces us to examine this pro- 
position with reference to the men by 
whom it is advanced, then I say there is 
to my mind a peculiar impropriety in the 
fact that these should be the persons to ad- 
vance it who have laid claim to such credit 
for the past. Mr. Turnbull, in the dedica+ 
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tion of his work on Cuba, to Lord Claren- 
don, calls him the illustrious author of the 
treaty of 1835 with Spain, and exhorts him 
to persevere, as the man peculiarly qualified 
to effect the abolition of the slave-trade; 
yet he is a Member of the Cabinet who 
has proposed the present plan. There is 
another name still more strangely associated 
with it. Ican only speak from tradition 
of the struggle for the abolition of slavery; 
but, if I have not been misinformed, there 
was engaged in it a man who was the un- 
seen ally of Mr, Wilberforce, and the pillar 
of his strength; a man of profound be- 
nevolence, of acute understanding, of in- 
defatigable industry, and of that self- 
denying temper, which is content to work 
in secret, to forego the recompense of pre- 
sent fame, and to seek for its reward be- 
yond the grave. The name of that man 
was Zachary Macaulay, and his son is a 
Member of the existing Cabinet. I know, 
Sir, that this occasion is viewed by many 
as one of great political excitement; and 
that great interest is taken with respect to 
the particular votes which are to determine 
the division. I do not share in such cu- 
riosity, but I am satisfied with the con- 
viction, that the strength of the principles 
opposed to the present measure cannot fail 
to destroy it. The right hon. Gentleman 
must know, that it will be absolutely im- 
possible for him to carry his resolution ; 
and, for my own part, 1 am at a loss to 
know what rational motive could have ia- 
duced the Government to mix with a ge- 
neral question of trade another question 
which the people of Englandare determined 
to entertain upon the basis of humanity ; 
I can only ascribe it to that infatuation 
which is often found to accompany a laxity 
of principle. The noble Lord knows this 
House will not affirm his proposition. I 
know not how many of his adherents will 
follow him in the division; but 1 know 
that some who do it will do it with doubt- 


‘ing minds and quailing hearts: the people 


will not admit that this matter is one to be 
decided by merely political or commercial 
considerations. The noble Lord, in his 
speech, described the poor man quitting 
the grocer’s shop, unable to purchase su- 
gar on account of the high price of last 
season. But that poor man did not signa 
petition for such a measure as the present. 
During the pressure of last year, there was 
scarcely a petition fromthe people. This 
year there are no petitions in favour of 
your plan, The commercial classes mis- 
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trust yourlegislation, the people of England 
repudiate your boon, and | well know, that 
the vote of the British House of Commons 
at the close of this discussion will vindi- 
cate, in the eyes of Europe, and the worl 
will amply vindicate, their country’s fame. 
Debate again adjourned. 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, May 11, 184}. 

Minutes.) Bills. Read a first time:— Criminal Justice ; 
Turnpike Roads and Highways.— Read a second time :— 
Slaves Compensation; Arms (Ireland); Dublin Wide 
Streets.—Read a third time :—Entails Acts (Scotland) 
Amendment. 

Petitions presented. By Lord Abinger, and Viscount Beres- 
ford, from Norton-st., Marylebone, and Piccadilly, for 
the Abolition of the Tolls on Waterloo Bridge.—By Lord 
Strafford, from Londonderry, for the Abolition of Church 
Patronage (Scotland).—By the Bishop of Winchester, 
from Clergymen in Yorkshire, for a more equable Rating 
of Tithes.—By Viscount Melbourne, from Wandsworth, 
for the Abolition of Church Rates. 


Usury Laws—Rarte or Inrerest.] 
The Marquess of Lansdowne begged 
leave, pursuant to the notice which he 
had given, to move for the appointment 
of a committee to consider the amount of 
interest now payable by law on promissory 
notes, In making this motion he did not 
think it was necessary for him to offer 
any arguments in relation to any opinion 
which he might have formed on the Usury 
Laws as they hitherto existed, or as they 
might be amended. All that he should 
do at present, was to call the attention of 
the House to the law as it existed at 
present. By the 4th of William 4th, upon 
certain representations from the Bank of 
England, promissory notes under six 
months’ date were taken out of the Usury 
Laws, and by the Ist of Victoria that ex- 
emption was extended to all bills under 
twelve months’ date. That Act would ex- 
pire towards the end of 1840, but in that 
year an Act was passed to continue the 
experiment until the year 1843, It was 
expedient, therefore, to come to some de- 
cision before the commencement of the 
next year. The object of the inquiry 
which he proposed, was confined to the 
expediency of giving a certain latitude to 
the money market, by permitting certain 
bills to be charged with more than the 
old legal rate of interest. The noble Mar- 
quess concluded by moving for *‘ a Select 
Committee on the subject of the interest 
payable on promissory notes and bills of 
exchange.” 

Lord Ashburton said, that he had at 
present anything but a fixed opinion upon 
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this subject. He had received applications 
from various parties relative to the change 
which had been made in the Usury Laws. 
All the money brokers and money lenders 
thought it the greatest godsend which 
they could receive, whilst other parties 
viewed it quite ina different light. He 
confessed, that he should have preferred 
if his noble Friend could postpone the 
question for another year; for as yet they 
had not had any great experience of the 
change. He should say, that a committee 
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‘ment of his noble Friend (Earl Radnor) 





in the year 1842 would do quite as well | 
as a committee in the present year. He! 
must also say, however, that he thought | 


the notice of his noble Friend was rather 
too confined. He wished to see it ex- 
tended to other securities, such as dock 
warrants, &c. He also wished to see it 
comprehend the question of the Usury 
Laws generally. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne: he had 
no objection to the extension proposed by 
his noble Friend; he would, therefore, 
amend his motion so as to include the 
Usury Laws, 

The motion, in its amended form, agreed 
to, committee nominated. 


LAND).] The Earl of Jadnor said, 
that on the previous night he had stated 
to their Lordships that Scotland had 
ceased to be an exporting, and was now 
an importing, country of corn. Since 
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was complete, and showed from the Cus- 
tom-house returns, which could not be 
impeached or disputed, that Scotland had 
lately become an importing country to a 
much greater extent than an exporting 
one. In four of the years referred to iu 
the returns, Scotland imported more wheat 
than the rest of the United Kingdom. 

The Earl of Haddington begged to ask 
if the noble Earl (Radnor) meant to say, 
that Scotland imported 121,000 quarters 
more than she exported ? 

The Earl of Radnor said, that was pie- 
cisely what he meant. He believed the 
returns were correct in showing the ex- 
cess of imported corn above the exported 
to be of that large amount, but he was 
not prepared to take his oath of it. 

The Earl of Glengall said, that in ex- 
amining the returns which had been laid 
on the Table, he found, that from the year 
1820 up to 1838, or from the year 1828 
up to 1838, there had been an immense 
progressive increase in the quantity of 
wheat exported from Ireland. Recent 
returns had shown, that the annual con- 


_sumption of spirits in Ireland had de- 
' creased to the extent of 2,800,000 gallous. 
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then he had looked at some returns on: 


the subject, and he found his statement 
was correct, and that from the year 1829 
up to 1839 Scotland had been an im- 
porting country at an annual average of 
121,436 quarters. He had also stated, 
that the exportations from Ireland had 
been gradually decreasing ; and he found, 
on reference to some returns on that sub- 
ject, that since 1832 the quantity of 


wheat, wheat-meal, and flour exported | 


had decreased every year. 

The Earl of Haddington had not denied 
that grain was imported into Scotland. 
What he said was, that corn was imported 
into this country from Scotland, the corn 
received by the latter country from this 
being chiefly for the purpose of seed. 
There was also a large quantity of the 
finest flour for confectionery and the like 
exported (especially from Hertfordshire) 
to Scotland. But this bore no proportion 
to the whole consumption. 

Lord Monteagle said, that the argu- 


This might naturally lead noble Lords to 
suppose, that there must therefore be a 
diminished consumption of grain ; but the 
effect of the change was to augment the 
consumption of coffee, and therefore of 
wheaten bread. J.arge baking establish- 
ments had been opened in various parts 
of Ireland, and thence the inference was 
obvious, that a greater quantity of Irish 
corn was now consumed at-home than 
formerly was the case. 

The Earl of Radnor was delighted to 
hear such a statement, but it certainly 
corroborated his conclusion that the ex- 
ports of Ireland had decreased. Indeed 
it admitted the fact, and assigned a rea- 
son for it. 

Lord Ashburton observed, that the re- 
turns made on the subject of corn, clearly 
showed that from 18?0 to 188, the quan- 
tity of corn produced in this country af- 
forded a sufficient supply for the use of 
all its inhabitants, and as regarded the 
future, he did not hesitate to say, that 
the vast improvement which had of late 
years been effected in agriculture afforded 
the best grounds for believing that we 
should at all times be able to command 
that supply. On a former evening it had 
been stated, that the prices of corn at 
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Rotterdam did not fluctuate to the same 
extent as in London. Now, from the 
report of Mr. Jacob, it appeared that the 
prices of corn at Rotterdam varied from 
104s. to 26s, What an outcry there would 
be in this country if the fluctuations in 
our prices made any approximation to 
this. In the year 1817 our price rose to 
94s., but never since the enactment of the 
present corn laws had there been any such 
prices paid. On that and other grounds 
he was fully warranted in saying, that at 
no time and in no country had there been 
such steadiness in the prices of corn as in 
England during the last few years. 

The Earl of Wicklow observed, that the 
noble Earl opposite the (Earl of Radnor), 
had produced his own calculation in sup- 
port of the views which he entertained, 
while his noble Friend (the Earl of Glen- 
gall) had supported his opinions by refer- 
ences to printed documents accessible to 
every noble Lord. He must say, that he 
thought it rather unfair thus to come 
down unexpectedly with statements and 
calculations which were difficult to be 
met, merely because they were unex- 
pected, As he had risen to address their 
Lordships, he thought it only right to 
say, that in Ireland great improvements 
in agriculture had recently been effected, 
and therefore a great increase in the cul- 
tivation of wheat. 

The Earl of Radnor defended himself 
from the charge of reading any returns 
which might not be exactly accurate. If 
they were not so, he could assure their 
Lordships it was unintentional on his part. 
He was surprised to have heard the opin- 
ions just expressed by the noble Lord op- 
posite, when, in 1815, he had expressed 
sentiments exactly opposed to them. [The 
noble Lord read an extract from a speech 
of Mr. Baring, on the presentation of a 
petition from the merchants of London to 
the House of Commons, in which he ex- 
pressed his strong approbation of the prin- 
ciples of free trade. | 

Lord Ashburton said, that the opinions 
contained in the speech which the noble 
Lord had now read for about the hun- 
dredth time—were those of a young man 
who had been captivated by the delusive 
doctrines of free trade— particularly attrac- 
tive to young minds. Those opinions the 


experience of twenty-five years had altered 

to a considerable extent, though he would 

still say, had not altogether removed. 
The Duke of Wellington: it would be 
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very desirable, my Lords, when it ts inten. 
ded to bring forward subjects of this na- 
ture, that some notice should be given of 
that intention. If that were done, we on 
this side of the House would take care to 
have our documents in our pockets as well 
as noble Lords opposite, aud then, I have 
no doubt, that we should be able to meet 
the calculations they bring forward. The 
noble Earl has read a paragraph of a 
speech of my noble Friend (Lord Ashbur- 
ton) which he made some years ago. Now, 
my Lords, the sentiments of that speech 
are perfectly true in relation to the princi- 
ples of political economy in general—and, 
I believe, have been acted upon by all Ad- 
ministrations in this country. But, my 
Lords, you must know, that the first man 
who brought forward those opinions (Adam 
Smith), which I have read, as well as 
noble Lords opposite, made an exception 
upon this very subject. He excepted corn 
from the doctrines he laid down as to all 
the other articles of trade. In relation to 
the subsistence of the people he says, that 
we must always take care to ensure that 
subsistence within the country itself—-and 
accordingly he excepts corn from the seve- 
ral doctrines which he lays down. I con- 
fess that I have heard nothing during these 
discussions to alter my opinion, that the 
Corn-laws which were adopted almost 
unanimously in 1828 have perfectly an- 
swered the purposes for which they were 
intended, and have kept the prices as 
steady as the nature of the commodity 
will allow. Yes, my Lords, in this coun- 
try, when we have produced corn for our 
own subsistence, and it is our object in- 
variably to produce it, prices have been 
more steady than in any other country of 
Europe. It is my ofinion, on all these 
grounds, that these laws have operated as 
successfully as any laws could have done, 

Earl Fitzwilliam said, it would, perhaps, 
be necessary for both his noble Friend and 
himself to read Adam Smith again, in 
order to be sufficiently familiar with him— 
but his own impression was, that Adam 
Smith’s doctrine was, that the laws relat- 
ing to the protection of corn were great 
favourites with corn dealers—not that they 
were really advantageous either to the 
agriculturists or the. public. He did not 
himself remember that Adam Smith had 
made any very pointed exception with re- 
spect to corn, from the opinions which he 
advocated with respect to free trade in 
general. 


(Treland and Scotland ). 
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Lord Portman said, he would prefer the 
former opinions of his noble Friend (Lord 
Ashburton) to his present ones. 

The conversation was dropped. 

Adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, May 11, 1841. 


Minutes.) Bills. Read a second time:—Lagan Naviga- 
tion (lreland).—Read a third time :—Exchequer Bills. 
Petitions presented. By Sir G, Grey, Mr. Pryme, Mr. 
Ewart, Mr. Hume, Mr. R. Gordon, and other hon. Mem- 
bers, from Devonport, Cambridge, Chorley, Leighton 
Buzzard, Kentish Town, Portsmouth, and many other 
places, for the Abolition of Church Rates.—By Mr. La- 
bouchere, Mr. Wood, Mr. Clay, Mr. Aglionby, Mr. Hutt, 
Mr. Brotherton, Sir G. Strickland, and others, from Li- 
verpool, Glasgow, Kendal, Cumberland, Westmoreland, 
Gateshead, and a great many other places, for the Altera- 
tion of the Import Duties.—By Mr. Cresswell, Mr. Lock- 
hart, Mr. Crawford, Lord Stanley, Sir Robert Peel, and 
other hor. Members, from Liverpool, Glasgow, London 
Merchants connected with the West-India Colonies, and 
from many other places, against Alteration of the Import 

Duties, 


Cuurcen Rates.] Mr. Lasthope 
said, he was quite aware of the incon- 
venience which must necessarily result 
to the House from any impediment 
being thrown in the way to delay the 
resumption of the important debate 
which stood adjourned from last night, 
and he was anxious not to be the means 
of offering any such interruption. But he 
was sure, that the House would feel, that 
after the great number of petitions which 
had been presented, praying for the abo- 
lition of church-rates, and, considering 
the very great excitement which prevailed 
throughout the country on that subject, 
it would be impossible for him to forego 
occupying some portion of the time of the 
House with the motion of which he had 
given notice, unless the House, in consi- 
deration of his forbearance, would allow 
him to bring in his bill without further 
remark at present, it being understood, 
that it should be fully discussed on the 
motion for the second reading. Unless | 
the House would consent to this arrange- 
ment—reluctant as he was to occupy its 
time on an occasion like the present—it 
would be utterly impossible for him, con- 
sistently with his duty to his constituents, 
and to the petitioners on the question, to 
give way. In the hope, however, that no 


Opposition would be thrown in the way of 
the arrangement which he had proposed 
with the view of consulting the conveni- 
ence of the House, he should now briefly 
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move for leave to bring in a bill to abo- 
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lish church-rates, and to make other 
provision for the repair of churches. 

Mr, Hume seconded the motion. 

Lord John Russell said, the bill which 
the hon. Member wished to introduce, 
proposed not only to abolish church-rates, 
but to make other provision for the repair 
of churches. If such was the object of 
the hon. Gentleman’s bill, he (Lord John 
Russell), could see no objection to its 
being laid on the Table, under the ar- 
rangement the hon. Gentleman proposed ; 
because he thought there could be no di- 
vision of opinion as to the propriety of 
abolishing church-rates, were other means 
provided in lieu of them for the repairs of 
the church. He, for one, therefore, should 
not object to the first reading of the hon, 
Member’s bill, reserving to himself the 
right of opposing it, either in part or 
whole, should he see occasion to do so, 
on the second reading. 

Dr. Nicholl could not be brought to 
think, that upon a question of such vast 
importance as the present, the way pro- 
posed ,of dealing with it was a proper 
one for the House to adopt. He did not 
think the hon. Member entitled to bring 
forward a measure for changing the law 
of the land, after the unanimous decision 
of the Court of Exchequer upon a writ of 
error, without, at least, laying some 
ground for such a course. Nor did he 
think the House would act properly in 
allowing the hon. Member for Leicester to 
lay on the Table such a measure, with- 
out making a statement of the views he 
wished the House to adopt. At the same 
time, he thought it impossible that in the 
present state of the House, the subject 
could be fairly discussed ; and, therefore, 
he should move as an amendment, that 
the Order of the Day for the adjourned 
debate on the motion for going into com- 
mittee of ways and means, be now read, 

Sir R. H. Inglis seconded the amend- 
ment, as he could not concur in the 
expediency, under any circumstances, of 
bringing in such a measure as that now 
proposed. On the present occasion, he 
was sure, that there were not six Members 
in the House, who expected, that any other 
subject than the adjourned debate upon 
the order of the day for going into com- 
mittee of ways and means, would have 
taken place this evening. 

Mr. Easthope said, that he would still 
adhere to his intention of consulting the 
convenience of the House, as far as_possi- 
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ble, and would refrain, therefore, at the 
present moment, from noticing the remarks 
of the hon. Member for Cardiff upon the 
general merits of this question. At the 
same time, however, he could not help 
observing, that a very high authority in 
that House (Sir Robert Peel), when the 
question of church-rates was before the 
House six years ago (May 25, 1835), 
stated that :— 

“So far as any question could be important 
to the maintenance of social harmony, to the 
promotion of satisfaction among the great 
body of dissenters, there was not a single 
question, excepting that of the Irish church, 
which so much pressed for an immediate 
practical settlement, as this of church- 
rates.” 

He, as he said before, did not wish to 
take up the time of the House at a mo- 
ment when there was so general an impa- 
tience to resume the adjourned debate. 
But would the House say, after the great 
mass of petitions which had been presented 
from all parts of the country on this im- 
portant subject, that it would not give 
them the slightest attention? Were the 
people to be told, that having petitioned 
so generally on this subject, and a day 
being fixed for the consideration of their 
demands, the House, after all, would not 


Sugar Duties— 
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so much as entertain tie subject, or 
would, at most, pay just so much atten- 
tion to the prayers of the people as was 
necessary to cast them aside altogether ? 
This was indeed a very Irish way 





of entertaining the question. Having 
said so much, he should not trespass 
upon the attention of the House with fur- | 
ther remarks, but as between the motion ; 
which he had made, and the amendment ; 
which had been moved by the hon. and | 
learned Member for Cardiff, should at 
once throw himself upon the justice of the 
House. 

Lord J. Russell said, that after the | 
opening observations made by the hon, 
Member for Leicester, he, for one, was | 
quite ready to ailow the introduction of | 
the hon. Members’ bill this evening, re- 
serving the discussion upon it till the; 
second reading. As, however, this arrange- | 
ment had been opposed by some hon. | 
Members, he, considering the circum- | 
stances in which the House was placed, | 
could not, if the question were pressed to 
a division, go so far as to vote in favour 


i 


of the motion of the hon. Member for | 
Leicester. 


| attention. 
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Mr. Hume said, that although he should 
have been prepared to vote in favour of 
his hon. Friend’s motion, if pressed to a 
division, yet, after the declaration which 
had just been made by the noble Lord, 
the Secretary for the Colonial Depart- 
ment, he did not think that there would 
be any use in so doing, and therefore he 
should, under the circumstances, recom- 
mend his hon, Friend not to press his 
motion at present, but rather to fix an- 
other early day when the subject might 
be brought forward without interruption. 

Mr. Easthope said he hoped that the 
House would believe that he was very re- 
luctant thus for one moment to engage 
its attention, contrary to the general sense 
of its Members; but he should be neg- 
lecting his duty to his constituents, and 
the numerous petitioners who had en- 
trusted their cause into his hands, if he 
had consented to withdraw his motion 
without doing everything within his power 
to obtain a full and early discussion, at 
the earliet possible time that he could. 
As it was clear that he could not proceed 
further with any advantage, he would 
withdraw his motion for the present, giv- 
ing, at the same time, notice that he 
should again bring the subject forward on 
this day fortnight. 

Amendment and motion withdrawn. 


Sucar Duties—Ways ano Means 
ApjournepD Desate (Tuirp Day).] 
On the Order of the Day for the Adjourned 
Debate for the House going into Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means being read, 

Mr. Macaulay said: Unwilling as 

am to stand in the way of my hon. 
Friend (Mr. Gisborne), who has the right 
in point of strict regularity to address the 

fouse, the House will feel that it would be 
difficult for me, after what has been said 
in this debate, not to take, if possible, the 
first opportunity of offering myself to your 
It happened that | was not in 
my place last night. Had I been here, al- 
though at that hour, and in the state of 
the House, 1 should have had some diffi- 
culty in commanding attention, I should, 
notwithstanding, have trusted that for the 
very few minutes I felt it necessary to offer 
myself, I should have experienced that 
courtesy which in the midst of the most 
exciting political discussion an assembly of 
English gentlemen were ever ready to afford 
to any person whose personal feelings may 
be naturally excited. I am glad, however, 
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that it was otherwise. Iam glad that un- 
til this morning I was unacquainted with 
some part of the debate which occurred last 
night. The consequence is, that I come 
here without, I trust, any fecling of irri- 
tation. I will not say, that the hon, Mem- 
ber for Newark, whom I will still call my 
hon. Friend, could have intended to be per- 
sonally offensive to one from whom he 
never received any personal provocation. I 
am satisfied of the contrary ; and the more 
so as some part of the expressions imputed 
tothe hon. Gentleman were of a nature so 
gratifying to my feelings, that they more | 
than compensated for the pain which w 
given by a censure which was not renaiiadey 
Avoiding, therefore, any irritating expres- | 
sion of my feelings, avoiding any recrimi- 
nation or retort, 1 shall request the attention 
of the House for a very few minutes to an 
explanation of the part which I mean to) 
take in the decision of the question before | 
it~ Ido not intend to touch upon the ge- 
neral principles involved in this debate. 1} 
willingly leave them to rest on the luminous | 
and eloquent exposition of my noble Friend 
(Lord J. Russell) to which I feel it would 
be difficult to add anything. The questions 
of detail I with equal pleasure leave to my 
right hon. Friends the Chancellor of the 
E xchequer and the President of the Board 
of Trade, and to other Gentlemen whose | 
intimate knowledge of the commercial and 
manufacturing interests of the country ena- 
ble them to speak with an authority and 
ability to which I cannot pretend. I only 
offer myself to a point on this question with 
regard to which it is impossible for me to 
continue silent. I shall endeavour to state, | 
as soberly and as temperately as I can, those | 
reasons which may lead a person who has, | 
according to his situation and the measure | 
of his ability, made exertions and sacrifices | 
to remove from our laws the stain of slavery | 
—a person who is sensible of the peculiar | 
responsibility which lies on him for exer- | 
tions and sacrifices, not his own, on this | 
great question—honestly and properly to | 
support the measure of her Majesty’s Go- | 
vernment. My hon. Friend (Mr. Glad- | 
stone), if I rightly understand him, imputes s| 
to me, and ‘to those who take the same | 
view of this motion, some dereliction of | 
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we have lost sight of? I am utterly at a 
loss to discover any that we have violated. 
I have listened to speeches in this House : 
I have read the newspapers: [| have looked 
at the resolution of the noble Lord (Lord 
Sandon) for the purpose of lighting upon 
the great principle of humanity and justice 
which we have been accused of violating ; 
and I have examined all these sources in 
vain. As to the resolution which has been 
laid sew the House, I do not complain of 
it. I do not say, that it is not a justifiable 
mode of political warfare; but with any 
statement of a moral principle, it is clearly 
not chargeable. It, on the contrary, ap- 
pears to me to be a skilfully contrived party 
inotion, the object of which is to perplex 
and dispossess the advisers of the Crown, 
I see 
| nothingin that motion which, ifit be carried, 
can impede the success of that principle of 
| free trade which I devoutly hope may be ul- 
timately sanctioned, or which can prevent 
those now opposed to such large and en- 
lightened views coming down on some 
future occasion to the House with exactly 
the same proposition as that submitted by 
her Majesty’s Government. I have read, 
as I have said, controversial writings—I 
have looked into debates, and still I try in 
vain to find out the great moral principle 
which we are accused of violating. Is it 
intended to set up as a law of morality that 
we ought not to take slave-grown produce ? 
Clearly not. That we may use the slave- 
grown cotton of the United States, and 
slave-grown coffee and tobacco, is not con- 
tested. And with regard to sugar itself, 
that which is the product not only of slaves, 


' but of the slave trade, is not found to be in- 


' terdicted in large portions of the British 
jempire. We do not deny its use to the 
Canadians or to the people of the Cape of 
Good Hope—nay, we do not deny it to the 
‘inhabitants of these very West-Indian 
islands. What, then, is this moral prin- 
ciple—this great general law of humanity 
and justice, which permits a man to wear 
slave-grown cotton on his feet, and not 
taste slave-grown sugar in his tea—which 
permits him to smoke slave-grown tobacco, 
and denies him a palatable beverage to 
drink with it—rather, which permits him 


prineiple. Nay, he speaks of our laxity of | the enjoyment of a cup of slave-grown cof- 
principle, and a certain infatuation amount- | fee, but docs not allow him to sweeten it 
ing toa judicial blindness, which marked | with slave-grown sugar. Nay, to make 


the conduct of those entertaining the same | the absurdity more complete, which permits 
opinions as I do with regard to slavery, in | slave- grown sugar to be imported into New- 
giving their adhesion to the views of the | | foundland and Barbadoes, and declares it 
What is this principle which | shall not he admitted into Yorkshire and 


| 


Government. 
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Lancashire. I can perfectly understand, 
that hon. Gentlemen opposite may have 
reasons of good weight why they should 
tolerate one, and not the other; but I al- 
together deny they can rest the distinction 
on any great general law of morality. And 
I must say, when I contemplate the whole 
case got up on the opposite side, it seems to 
me that the distinction which has been 
drawn partakes very much less of moral 
feeling than of party interests. As to my 
conduct, and that of those who think with 
me, I shall perhaps best defend it by stating 
the considerations which weighed with my 
own mind in taking the course on which I 
have decided. Suppose any philanthropist 
were persuaded himself of the justness of 
the step, and called on us to exclude the 
cotton of the United States: suppose he 
were to draw—and I fear he might draw 
with great truth—a very melancholy pic- 
ture of the moral, social, and physical evils 
connected with the system of slavery in the 
southern parts of the United States. Sup- 
pose he were to ask whether we could con- 
sent to receive three or four million pounds 
of cotton annually, every ounce of which 
was the produce of slave labour, and then 
call on the House to pass a law interdicting 
by a direct prohibition, or by a duty so high 
as to amount to a direct prohibition (which 
is the case of the foreign sugar), the impor- 
tation of cotton from such a quarter—the 
right hon. Member for Tamworth, the hon. 
Member for Newark, and the right hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets, would, 
with one voice, pronounce sucha proposition 
inadmissible. ‘The reasons they would give 
for coming to such a determination, | am 
sensible I could give but very imperfectly ; 
but I think I can state the views which, in 
such a case, would influence my own vote, 
and then I shall leave it to the consideration 
of the House to say whether these reasons 
do not to a great extent apply to the present 
case. I should say, if such a proposition 
were brought on, “I admit that slavery is 
a great and fearful evil ; 1 admit that in all 
parts of the world which are within the 
sphere of our power we lie under a moral 
obligation to abolish it. I admit that no 
cost, however great, should stand in the 
way of what is so clear a duty as it ought 
in that case to be considered ; but the case 
of slavery within the control of our own 
power, and that of slavery in a foreign 
country, present such distinct features that 
they ought to be treated on perfectly differ- 
ent principles.” We have not the sove- 
reign power of the united legislature of the 
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States. We cannot say to the slave owners 
of Georgia, as we did to those of Antigua, 
‘here is money to reimburse your loss ; set 
your slaves at liberty, admit them to the 
enjoyment of freedom and to the exercise of 
equal rights with yourselves.” We can 
exercise no such direct control; we can 
only influence such parties by some in- 
direct means. Some of these it is clearly 
our duty to use. Whatever the persuasion, 
the discussion, the moral power, the 
arguments, and the practice which one 
great nation can effect with another, we 
are bound to resort to. I regard with the 
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| highest approbation those efforts which 





have been made for the purpose of putting 
down the slave-trade, through means of 
English cruisers, and of making treaties 
with foreign nations with the object of 
putting down that trade; but if we are 
called on to prohibit all commercial inter- 
course between countries employing slave- 
labour and our own, if we are called on 
to prohibit the free admission of their 
produce into our ports, the question pre- 
sents itself in a very different aspect. I 
am here charged, in the first place, with 
providing for the happiness of our own 
people. It is committed in a very different 
form from that by which the people of 
other countries are recommended to my 
care. All men have certain claims on my 
sympathy, but all have not equal claims. 
| maintain if the State neglects that which 
is its proper and legitimate duty, a risk is 
run that both the functions which legiti- 
mately belong to it, and those which it 
unnecessarily usurps, will be ill performed. 
I see in this country a great manufacturing 
population, drawing the materials of manu- 
facture from a limited market. I see a 
great cotton trade carried on, which fur- 
nishes nearly two millions of people with 
food, clothes, and firing, and I say, that if 
you shut out slave-grown cotton, you would 
produce a mass of misery amongst the peo- 
ple whom Providence has committed to 
your charge frightful to contemplate; you 
would introduce desolation into your 
richly flourishing manufacturing districts ; 
you would reduce hundreds on hundreds to 
beggary and destitution; you would risk 
the stability of your institutions—and 
when you had done all this, you would 
have great reason to doubt whether you 
conferred any great benefits on the par- 
ticular class for whom you made such 
sacrifices. You would merely transfer the 


present trade which you carry on to your 
You would make Germany 2 


rivals. 
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Warwickshire, Leipsic another Manchester, 
and without elevating one slave in the 
United States to the position of a freeman, 
you would bring hundreds of thousands of 
your own industrious artizans to beggary. 
If any person were to come forward with 
such a proposition, for the exclusion of 
slave-grown cotton, I think I should be 
justified in opposing it on the grounds I 
have stated; and it appears to me, that 
this motion should be judged of, though 
not quite to the same extent, on the same 
principle. The question must be looked 
at as one of expediency. ‘To the best of 
my power I have fairly weighed the effect 
likely to be produced to the people of 
England, by depriving them of the market 
of Brazils, which I firmly believe will be, 
to a great extent, if not altogether, shut 
out by the continuance of your present 
commercial law. I have endeavoured to 
consider what effects will be produced in 
extinguishing the Brazilian slave-trade by 
the influence which Great Britain would 
necessarily acquire, if she opened her 
markets to the Brazilians. I have at- 
tempted to compare the degree of unhappi- 
ness, which could possibly be removed from 
the Brazilians, by retaining a commercial 
system of restriction, with the degree of 
unhappiness inflicted on a people more 
immediately placed under our charge, by a 
perseverance in such a course of policy. 
After making this comparison it is my 
deliberate opinion that it is our duty to 
adopt a proposition similar to that of her 
Majesty’s Government. I really cannot 
conceive how any hon. Gentleman who is 
content to receive slave-grown cotton can 
pronounce a departure from principle to 
have taken place in the conduct of others, 


because calculations as to the effects of a} 


change in our present system by one party 
differ from the views of the other. Nor 
can I see any inconsistency in giving 
twenty millions for the abolition of a great 
moral and social evil which we were 
guilty of inflicting, which was under our 
control, and which oppressed our fellow- 
subjects, the negroes of the Indies; and 
saying we will not pay what I verily 
believe will be a great deal more than 
twenty millions, for the purpose of averting 
what I admit to be a horrible evil, but for 
which we are not responsible, over which 
we have no direct control, which we 
cannot abolish, and which I very much 
doubt whether we should, by taking such a 
course, at all diminish. It has been said, 
that foreign nations will look with aston- 
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ishment at the inconsistency displayed by 
parties on this question. I do believe that 
foreigners will be surprised when they 
look into this question, and see the different 
conduct pursued by those when a great 
monopoly was connected with the contin- 
uance of slavery in our dominions, and the 
scruples now raised concerning it, when 
carried on ina foreign country. And if 
foreigners carry their curiosity far enough, 
and, looking into the public lives of those 
who have come forward on this occasion, 
compare the present division with those 
that took place formerly, and particularly 
in 1823, they may perhaps find some reason 
to be astonished that precisely the same 
persons who struggled the most vehc- 
mently to uphold the great evil for which 
we were directly responsible, and which it 
was our first duty to remove, were those 
who maintained that no sacrifices were too 
great for the extinction of an evil which 
we did not produce, and which we were in 
no way directly bound to remedy. My 
object has been only to show, that there is 

necessary inconsistency in wishing 
to extirpate slavery within the British 
Empire, and, at the same time, supporting 
the proposition which has been laid on the 
Table of the House. As to the general 
question, I shall only say, that a great 
financial and commercial crisis appears to 
me to have arrived at the same time. For 
the support of the public faith, and for 
the safety and dignity of the State, the 
wants of the revenue must be supplied. 
For the security of our manufactures, and to 
protect them against rivalry, our great towns 
have cried out for the removal of commer- 
cial restrictions. It so happens that her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have the power by one 
measure to prop the revenue, and to extend 
our commerce ; to make good the deficit in 
our supplies, not by making the people 
poor, but, as I conscientiously believe, by 
making them rich. I utterly deny, and I 
can speak with confidence of my own 
feelings and opinions, that these measures 
have been thrown onthe Table of the 
House in a fit of random despair. I deny 
that I despaired of seeing the greater part 


| of them carried. We have miscalculated— 





that is unquestionable. We well knew, in 
the present state of parties, that the 
strength of the Government alone was 
utterly incapable of carrying them. But, 
even after the evening on which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer made his 
statement, and down even to the moment 
when the noble Member for Liverpool laid 
H 
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there were persons on the other side, who | 
from a patriotic feeling, from a just con- | 
sideration of the necessities of the State, | 


would as, to do them justice, they had 
done on many other occasions—have come 
forward, and without relaxing their general 
opposition to the Government, have assisted 
that Government in meeting the difliculties 
which pressed on the country. 
support would undoubtedly have enabled 
the Government to carry the material parts 
of the Budget, including that now under 
debate. These calculations have turned 
out to be unfounded. But the seed we 
have sown is not lost. I feel a firm con- 
viction that at no distant period these great 
reforms we have proposed in our commer- 


cial system will become the law of the | 
land. I don’t expect, when that time comes | 
we shall occupy these benches, but when- | 


ever it arrives, [ shall not deny my adhesion 
to the principles of that great party to 
which I am unalterably attached. It is not 


the first time in the history of that party, | 


that they yielded the harvest to those who 
did not bear the burden and heat of the 
day. It is not the first time they have 
been eager supporters of a measure which 


they believed likely to promote the public | 


good, whatever were the motives, or how- 
ever tardy the admission in its favour of 
the party which brought it forward. 

Sir George Clerk said, that reluctant as 
he felt at all times to trespass on the in- 
dulgence of the House, he felt, that he 
was under peculiar disadvantage in having 
to follow the right hon. Gentleman, to 
whose eloquence the House must always 
listen with pleasure. His only conso- 
lation, however, in doing so, was the 
strength of the cause which he advoca- 


ted-~a strength, of which no greater | 


proof could be given than by the weakness 


of the arguments of the right kon. Geutle- | 


man against it, and in support of his own 
consistency. The right hon. Gentleman 
had only repeated arguments, every one, 
of which had been used by the noble Lord, 
the Secretary for the Colonies, on the in- 
troduction of the measure, and which had 
been so completely answered by the right 
hon. and learned Member for the Tower 
Hamlets. The whole scope and end of 
those arguments went to prove that the 
Opposition were inconsistent in their cone 
duct, because they consented to receive 
slave-grown produce, and at the same time 
opposed the proposition of the noble Lord, 
on the ground that it encouraged slavery, 
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' and stimulated the Slave-trade. But what 
was the actual state of the case? Were 
they to be told by the right hon. Gentle- 
man that because they could not carry out 
to the fullest extent a measure just and 
good in itself that they should abandon it 
altogether, without endeavouring to obtain 
a portion of it, or that, because they could 
not get a sufficient supply of cotton, the 
product of free labour, they were not alone 
to stop the manufacturing industry of the 
country, but also to give encouragement to 
the products of slavery in another form? 
Were they, in short, to be told, that, be- 
cause they could not get any but slave- 
grown cotton, that they were also to take 
slave-grown sugar from foreign nations, 
although they had a full knowledge of the 
fact that the free labour of our own colo- 
nies produced more than suflicient of that 
article for the consumption of the country ? 
| He was greatly astonished to find any one 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s name argu- 
ing that the efforts of this country for the 
suppression of slavery should be confined 
| to vur own dominions, and that they should 
not be likewise directed to the benefit of 
slaves in other countries; and that any 
attempt to extinguish slavery in foreign 
| states, should be characterized by him as 
quixotic and absurd. He would ask the 
hon. Gentleman, if such were his opi- 
;nion, why not, as a Member of her Ma- 


jesty’s Government, at once put a stop to 
the waste of human life on the African 
| coast, at our respective stations established 
| there for suppression of the Slave-trade? 
, That would be only consistent with the 
| right hon. Gentleman’s course of argument, 
for there was no further need of them as far 
| as our own colonies were concerned. Did 
the right hon. Gentleman mean to infer 
that, because domestic slavery could not be 
; put down in the United States of America, 
nothing should be done towards its preven- 
, tion in Cuba and the Brazils? The right 
| hon. Gentleman had referred to former 
debates in that House for the purpose of 
charging hon. Gentlemen on his (Sir G. 
| Clerk’s) side of the House, with inconsis- 
; tency in their present opposition to the 
| plan of the Government, and the right hon. 
| Gentleman had more than insinuated that 
| that opposition was the result of a new- 
born zeal on the subject of slavery. But 
he (Sir G. Clerk) denied the truth of the 
charge and the propriety of the insinua- 
tion; and he maintained that those hon. 
Gentlemen on his side of the House, who 
had been in Parliament since Mr, Can- 
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ning’s resolutions of 1828, had uniformly ; tion on principles wholly irrelevant to the 


supported every proposition having for its | 
effect the practical abolition of slavery. | 
But how did the case stand with regard to 
the right hon. Gentleman and his col- 
leagues? The hon. Member for Wigan, 
brought forward a motion in the course of 
the lust Session of Parliament, for the 
admission of foreign sugar to the English 
market, on the same terms as those now | 
proposed ; and the hon. Member in bring- | 


ing it forward stated, that though he had | 


endeavoured to distinguish between slave- 
grown sugar and free-grown sugar, he 
found it impossible, and therefore left the 
distinetion untouched. The hon. Gentle- 
man was, however, opposed by her Ma- 
jesty’s Government—not on the ground of 


protection to the colonies, not even on the | 


ground of finance ; for it was admitted that 


the revenue would be, in all probability, | 


bettered by it, but on the ground that to 
adopt it would be to give a direct encour- 
agement to slavery. On that ground, and 
on that ground alone, it was opposed by 


the right hon. the President of the Board of | 
| specting the sugar duties were the oppo- 


Trade, by the hon. and learned Member for 
the city of Dublin, by the hon. and learned 
Member for the Tower Hamlets, and by 
other hon. Members; and in the list of the 
division that took place on that occasion was 
to be found no less a name than that of the 
right hon. the Secretary at War. If the 
right hon. Gentleman then entertained the 
opinion that putting down slavery in the 
British colonies was quite sufficient for this 
country, and that it was quixotic to attempt 
to put it down in Cuba and in the Brazils, 
why did he not vote for the motion of the 
hon. Member for Wigan on the same prin- 
ciples as he now advocated? Why did he 
vole against it? Before, then, the right 
hon. Gentleman charged inconsistency 
against his (Sir G. Clerk’s) side of the 
House, he should have looked to his own 
side; for there he would have found « 
more recent instance of inconsistency with 
regard to this very question, in the course 
pursued last Session by the right hon. 
Gentleman and his colleagues. The right 
hon. Gentleman’s speech had, however, 
one great merit—it was confined to the 
question before the House, the reduc- 
tion of the sugar duties. Knowing the 
weakness of the case of the now hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, he was not surprised at 
their anxious efforts to withdraw from the 
subject in debate as much as possible, and 
to cover their retreat by the introduction of 
abstract topics, and vague general declama- 





issue. Nothing could show more clearly 
that the arguments of the right hon. and 
learned Member for the Tower Hamlets 
and other hon. Gentlemen were unanswer- 
able, and that the statements made respect- 
ing the supply of colonial sugar could not be 
met by the Government. Everything 
showed that that supply had increased, was 
increasing, and would increase ; that at pre- 
sent it was quite sufficient, that it would 
soon meet the demands of an increased con- 


| sumption, and ultimately so much increase 


as to make the country once more a sugar- 
exporting country, as it had been previous 
to the emancipation of the negroes in the 
West-India colonies ; and when therefore, 
the price of sugar in this country, would 
be regulated by the price in the conti- 
nental markets. The great object of hon. 
Gentlemen on the other side seemed to 
be, however, not to consider the subject 
in connection with those facts, but to 
lay down certain abstract principles, and 
then to cry out that those who op- 
posed the Government proposition re- 


nents of free trade. No hon. Member 
on his side of the House, he believed, de- 
nied ubstractedly the advantages of free 
trade to a community, but it by no means 
followed that abstract propositions were al- 
ways practicable, for in the present case 
they were clearly not so. No one denied 
the truth of the general principle that it 
was advantageous, to purchase any article 
we required in the market, where we could 
procure it at the lowest price. But as in 
Mechanics and Dynamics a formula might 
be laid down and its truth demonstrated, 
yet when it came to be taken by actual 
experiment, the results would be very dif- 
ferent, because it was necessary to make 
allowance for motion, resistance of the air, 
or other disturbing causes; so in political 
economy, there were disturbing causes which 
prevented them from carrying into full ef- 
fect abstract principles which no person was 
disposed to contest. In this country, es- 
pecially, these disturbing forces had great 
power, from the highly artificial condition 
of society which existed. We had a national 
debt, the interest and charges on which ex- 
ceeded all the other expenses of the coun- 
try; the consequence of which was, that 
competition with nations without any such 
burden, in the cheapness of production from 
human labour, was out of the question. Jf 
it could be imagined that foreign countries 
would always maintain pacific and friendly 
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relations with this country, they might, no 
doubt, withdraw many protections which 
were now necessary—not for the protection 
of individual or class interests merely, but 
of the great interests of the nation at large. 
One class of articles that came under that 
category was corn. It was of the highest 
importance that as to one of the first neces- 
saries of life this country should, as far as 
possible, be independent of foreign supply. 
Hon. Gentlemen might say it was as absurd 
to establish any protection as between the 
inhabitants of one country and the inhabi- 
tants of cther countries, as it would be to 
interfere with the competition between the 
different classes of tradesmen in the same 
town or between those in the same town 
who followed the same trade ; that it was 
as absurd to raise the price of corn by aflor- 
ding a moderate protection to our own agri- 
cultural interest, as it would be for the 
blacksmith to refuse the assistance of the 
carpenter in the manufacture of various ar- 
ticles of furniture ; but it was to be recol- 
lected that foreign countries might from na- 
tional jealousy and other causes not always 
take the same benevolent and philanthropic 
views which alone entered into the con- 
templation of hon. Members opposite. Why 
did this country maintain its navigation 
laws? Because it had been considered ne- 
cessary to encourage so great a commercial 
marine as would be sufficient to supply a 
navy able to maintain the honour and dig- 
nity of this country ; but if it were certain 
that no disputes would ever take place with 
foreign powers—if it were certain that 
our colonial possessions and our mercantile 
marine were exposed to no risk of hostile 
aggression—then he agreed that the argu- 
ments would be strong for the repeal of all 
our navigation laws; because it might be 
shown that we could obtain foreign seamen 
for lower wages than British seamen, and 
under those circumstances it would be ab- 
surd to employ the seamen at the higher 
wages. That would be true if under no 
circumstances could they be obliged to fall 
back upon their commercial marine for the 
safety of the country. He remembered, 
that in the finance committee of 1828, Sir 
George Cockburne had said, in answer to a 
question by the hon. Member for Kilkenny, 
as to what was the proper naval force in the 
time of peace, that it was impossible for him 
to state any precise number of ships and 
men ; but that if they could show him that 
the commercial marine of the country was 
at no time, and under no circumstances, 
likely to be exposed to hostile aggression, 
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no ships of war; but it was because the 
great interests of the country were always 
exposed and liable to such dangers, that it 
was necessary to surround them with these 
protections. He admitted, that the amount 
of protection and the mode in which it was 
to be afforded, always presented fair matter 
of discussion ; and further, he thought that 
it was incumbent on those who claimed 
such protection, to prove to the satisfaction 
of the House and the country, that the 
amount which they asked for was not be- 
yond what the circumstances of the case and 
the peculiar nature of the trade or interest 
absolutely required. He would apply that 
principle to the question now before the 
House, the sugar duties. It was a fact ad- 
mitted on all hands, that such was the fer- 
tility of Cuba, and such the quality of 
Cuba sugar, it was possible to obtain 
from that island sugar to an unlimited ex- 
tent of superior quality and lower price 
than from our own colonies. Of course, 
therefore, on the principle of political econo- 
my, that you should buy an article wher- 
ever you can get it cheapest and best, the 
question was at end ; but there entered inte 
this question considerations of a much 
higher nature than those more sordid con- 
siderations upon which the hon. Gentlemen 
opposite dwelt so much ; and the people of 
this country, however much they might 
feel the pressure of high prices, and how. 
ever much they might be exposed to priva- 
tion, would cheerfully consent to pay those 
high prices, and to suffer that privation, ra- 
ther than obtain better sugar at a lower 
price, by abandoning measures in the suc- 
cess of which they had evinced the greatest 
interest, and for which they had alreay 

made tremendous sacrifices. Had any an- 
swer been given to the statements of the 
hon. and learned Member for the Tower 
Hamlets, as to the supply which might rea- 
sonably be expected from our own posses- 
sions next year? He was surprised, that 
after those statements, no Member of her 
Majesty’s Government had risen and offered 
to the House any explanation with regard 
tothem. Last night, indeed, after three 
days’ consideration, the President of the 
Board of Trade had, he would not sav 
attempted, to answer those statements, but 
had expressed some reasons why he doubted 
their accuracy, and the reason which the 
right hon. Gentleman gave was, that he 
had received estimates from different quar- 
ters, and they did not entirely correspond. 
The hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 


| then he should say, that they would require 
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had told them that there would be, in all 
probability, a supply from our own posses- 
sions of 240,000 tons during the course of 
next year, and some gentlemen connected 
with the sugar trade in Liverpool had 
stated a larger amount, but the only differ- 
ence was between 240,000 and 260,000 
tons; and if the right hon. Gentle- 
man chose to adopt the smaller amount and 
even to make a large deduction from it, 
still there would be a greater supply 
than the consumption when the prices 
were at the lowest required. What, then, 
must be the effect of the introduction of 
any quantity beyond that which might 
fairly be considered the maximum of con- 
sumption? What was to become of the 
surplus of 40,000 or 60,000 tons? That 
surplus must be exported to foreign coun- 
tries; and the necessary consequence was, 
that the prices must be reduced to the 
level of the European markets. Such a 
result was indecd most desirable, but it 
would involve a great dereliction of prin- 
ciple, if, under such circumstances, we ad- 
mitted into our markets Brazilian sugar ; 
because then what became of the argu- 
ments founded on the necessity of concili- 
ating the Brazilian government, and in- 
ducing them to take our manufactures by 
taking their sugar? As long as they 
wanted our hardware they would purchase 
it from this country, whether we took 
their sugar for consumption, or continued 
to be the carriers of sugar for other nations. 
He supposed hon. Gentlemen opposite 
thought they were guilty of great incon- 
sistency if they became the medium of 
transmitting Brazilian sugar from the 
coast of Brazil to foreign countries. No 
doubt any principle carried to an extreme 
point would lead to inconsistencies ; and 
suppose they desisted to be carriers, if the 
Brazilians had no other means of paying 
for commodities, except in sugar, it could 
be of no consequence whether we were the 
carriers, or whether the sugar was carried 
in French ships. But, suppose they acted 
on that principle, and ceased to be carriers, 
what would be the consequence of carrying 
out that principle to its full extent? Not 
only must they refuse to have any inter- 
course with any nation where slavery ex- 
isted—but they must also refuse to have 
any commercial intercourse with any na- 
tion which had not the same scruples on 
that subject with themselves—but because 
they could not carry out that principle to 
its full extent, especially as to articles 
which they could only obtain from coun- 
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tries where slavery did exist, were they 
justified in doing less than they were able, 
and adopting measures which had a direct 
tendency to encourage slavery ? The sugar 
growers of the Brazils had the European 
markets whether we carried their sugar or 
not—and therefore we did not increase the 
trade by being the medium of transmis- 
sion; but if we admitted it into this coun- 
try, and by its admission displaced our own 
colonial sugar, we opened a new market 
for the slave-grown sugar, which it was 
completely in our power to close against 
them—and we were guilty of a dereliction 
of principle by great additional encourage- 
ment to the slave-trade, especially at the 
present moment, when there was a pros- 
| pect of a large supply from the East and 
| West Indies. This proposition was a pe- 
}culiarly unnecessary and gratuitous en- 
| couragement of slavery. When the great 
|experiment of emancipation was complete, 
}and the state of the labourers in the West 
| Indies was better understood, he had no 
| doubt that those colonies would, as formerly, 
| send a supply averaging about 25 per cent. 
/ more than sufficient for home consumption. 
No advantage to the revenue could be expec- 
ted from this proposition, because whatever 
amount of duty was derived from the ad- 
mission of foreign sugar, could only be 
obtained by the exclusion of an equal 
amount of sugar the growth of the British 
possessions. But the right hon. Gentleman 
anticipated an increase in the revenue of 
600,0001. from that source. Now, what 
quantity of sugar at the differential duty of 
12s. must be admitted to raise that sum ? 
About 50,000 tons, aquantity equal toa quar- 
terof the whole consumption. Could it, then, 
be contended, that the opening of so large a 
market would not offer the greatest possi- 
ble stimulus to the slave-trade? It was 
calculated to increase the miserics of those 
who were already slaves, and to cause the 
importation of an unlimited number of un- 
fortunate Africans. The only other view 
in which this question could be regarded 
was its effect upon the consumer. The 
noble Lord the Secretary for the Colonies 
had taken the present price of foreign 
sugar, and, adding to that the duty of 
36s., or 37s. 6d., had stated a result of 
59s. 6d. as the average price of foreign 
sugar, and also, taking the present price 
of colonial sugar, and adding the duty of 
25s., the noble Lord had made the average 
price of colonial sugar about 6ls.; that 
was a difference of 1s. 67¢. in favour of the 
consumer. But that statement was made 
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on Friday last ; and already, owing to the) had been induced to sign petitions without 
increased supply, the gazctte price of co-| due consideration. There was the petition 
lonial sugar had so fallen as to leave no} which had been presented on the night of 
difference between that and the price of | the Budget, from the merchants and trad- 
foreign sugar, according to the calculation | ers of the city of London, and which the 
of the noble Lord. But what effect could | right hon. Gentleman had considered of so 
the difference which the noble Lord had | much importance, that he read it again 
supposed, have for the poor consumer, who | last night. What had occurred in the in- 
could only purchase 11b. or 1j]b. of sugar terval? {A petition had been presented 
out of his. week’s earnings? He was not; from many of the leading merchants of 
surprised to find, that a petition had been | London, saying, that when they signed the 
presented from the wholesale and retail! former petition, they were not aware of 
grocers of London, in favour of this scheme; the objects and intentions of the Govern- 
because it was clear, that if the price of; ment. They knew very well how peti- 
sugar were to fall 1s. 6d., the whole of; tions were got up, and the right hon. 
that sum would go into the pockets of that | Gentleman, the President of the Board of 


class of persons, and no advantages could, | 
by possibility, be derived by those who | 
were obliged to buy very small quantities 
at atime. When taxes upon articles were 
reduced even to such an extent as to pro- 
duce a large amount of revenue, it was well 
known, that the poor consumer derived no | 
good from that reduction, he found no dif- 
ference in the price of the article ; for the | 
whole of that difference was distributed | 
among, and absorbed by the various par- | 
ties through whose hands the article passed | 
in the course of trade, before it descended } 
to the poor consumer. There could be} 
little doubt, that they were indebted for | 
this proposition of her Majesty’s Govern- | 
ment, to the Import Duties Committee of 
last year, to which he thought an undue | 
degree of importance had been attached. | 
He regretted, that other engagements had | 
prevented his attendance upon that com- | 
mittee; but he had read the evidence and 
report attentively, and he admitted, that it | 
contained important statements made by | 
gentlemen whose opinions were entitled to | 
respect —such as the late Secretary to the 
Board of Trade, the present Secretary, and 
Mr. Porter, also a gentleman connected 
with that board; but he did not, on this | 
occasion, attach so much weight as gene- 
rally he should be disposed to do to these 
statements; and he was supported in that 
by the President of the Board of Trade, 
who had stated the other night, that those | 
statements contained great exaggerations, | 
and that the calculations were erroneous. 
Still that report had gone out to the coun- 
try with the weight of those names, and 
without any contradiction, for six months. 
He was not, therefore, surprised, that those 
opinions had been supposed to come with 
the authority of the President of the Board 
of Trade and her Majesty’s Government ; 
and in consequence of that, many persons 
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Trade, needed not to have read so repeat- 
edly that petition which seemed to have 
been the strongest argument he had in_ his 
blue box. But what was the recommend- 
ation of the evidence before the Sugar 
Committee ? It was, that a reduction of 
ls. Gd. would do no good whatever to the 
consumer, and that it was necessary to 
make such a reduction, as, that, upon a 
pound of sugar somcthing valuable to the 
poor man could be taken off Unless 
Ys. td. on the cwt-, which would give a 
reduction of 1d. in the pound, were pro- 
posed, he could not understand how the 
poor could be benefited. Such a reduction 
would increase the consumption, and be a 
great boon to the consumer. This was 
no new doctrine of his. He had voted 
in 1831, in a minority, for the reduc- 
tion of the duty on sugar; but the ar- 
gument of the President of the Board of 
Trade against such a reduction then, was, 
that the state of the revenue would not 
permit it. It was opposed by Lord Althorp 
and by Mr. P. Thomson then on the ground 
of there not being a surplus of revenue 
of more than 300,000/. Tow, then, could 
a reduction be asked at present, when there 
was a deficiency of 1,800,000/. The hon. 
Member for Kilkenny might be con- 
sistent in voting for a reduction in the 
revenue, for it was only from a fall- 
ing off in it, that he could hope to force 
the Government to that economy which 
he advocated. But was that the policy of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer? The 
budget of 1840 was on a different principle 
from tke present. It was then said, that 


taxation could bear an increase of 5 per 
cent., and that the customs and excise reve- 
nue would improve by that increase. But 
did hon. Gentlemen on his (Sir G. Clerk’s) 
side of the House on that occasion deny the 
principle that excess of taxation would be 
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injurious to the revenue? Some hon, 
Gentlemen had argued, that nothing was 
to be done but to take off taxation, and, 
that such was the elasticity of the country, 
that the revenue would increase. The 
same thing was said of the Post-office, and 
when there was a deficiency of 1,200,000/., 
those hon. Gentlemen had the power to 
force the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
reduce the postage. He would not, then, 
speak of the benefits of such a measure, 
but, he would ask, what were its results? 
Before the reduction of taxation, the net 
produce was 1,600,000/. What was it 
during the four quarters of the last year? 
For the quarter ending July 5, 1840, the 
net produce was 100,000/. ; for the quar- 
ter ending October 10, 1840, it rose to 
123,000/7,, and this on account of some 
large payments made to the Post-office of 
sums previously duc for postage from the 
public departments. But did that increase 
continue. Tor the quarter ending January 
last, the net produce was 98,000/.; and 
for the quarter ending April 5, 93,000/., 
being a still further fall. From these fi- 
gures he could see no reason to expect any 
increase beyond a sum of between 90,0001. 
and 100,000/. per quarter. The Secretary 
for the Colonies, in talking of the state in 
which the finances of this country were 
placed, had said, that it could not be made 
a charge against the Government, for that 
Gentlemen on the opposition side of the 
House had, on all occasions, voted in 
favour of the measures recommended 
by the Government and were, conse- 
quently, equally culpable as the Govern- 
ment. He denied the argument, and 
he denied the fact. One cause of the 
embarrassment was the Post-oflice reduc- 
tion, which was the cause of a loss equal to 
one half of the large deficiency now com- 
plained of. ‘The Government had received 
from his side of the House nothing but 
remonstrances against that experiment in 
the face of the financial difficulties in 
which they were then placed. To the 
state of our relations with China, another 
large part of our deficiency was attribu- 
table. Were hon. Gentlemen on his side 
of the House responsible for that? Had 
they justified the conduct which the Go- 
vernment had pursued for many years in 
relation to China? Or had they not last 
year left on the journals of the House the 
expression of their opinion of the want of 
foresight and capacity displayed by the Go- 
vernment in their conduct of the relations 
with that country? The expense of put- 
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ting the country into a proper state of de- 
fence he had certainly upheld; and when 
the peril in which the country was placed 
last year was considered, he felt that ex- 
pense would be fully justified in the eyes 
of the country. Her Majesty’s Ministers 
seemed to be very indignant at its being 
supposed that the Government had changed 
its mind on the present question rather 
suddenly, in consequence of their recent 
defeats. It was not necessary to prove 
that such a change had taken place in 
their views within the last few days, 
but he could not imagine how any Mems 
ber of the Government could avoid see- 
ing on the very first day of the Ses- 
sion that the Irish Registration Bill could 
not be carried; and when he recollected 
on how many occasions the Government 
had purchased for a short time the support 
of hon. Gentlemen by similar changes, he 
felt at a loss to account for the indigna- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman opposite. 
IIe had the strongest objection to the pros 
position made by the Chancellor of the Exe 
chequer ; firstly, because it would undoubt- 
edly hold out the strongest stimulus to 
slavery and to the slave-trade; secondly, 
because looking to the large supply now to 
be expected from our own colonies, it was 
a measure totally uncalled for; thirdly, 
because it would ultimately fail as a mere 
finance arrangement ; and, fourthly, that 
for so paltry a reduction no practical benefit 
could possibly be derived from it by the 
poor man. Upon these grounds he should 
most cordially support the amendment pro- 
posed by his noble Friend, and give his 
most decided opposition to the scheme of 
th ight hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. Ward observed that the hon. Ba- 
ronet who had just sat down had com- 
menced his speech by reproaching those 
who had spoken on the Ministerial side of 
the Hlouse for endeavouring to draw at- 
tention from the subject legitimately under 
the consideration of the House, and to 
divert it to wider and more extended 
topics. The right hon. Baronet had him- 
self fallen into the very error for which he 
blamed his adversaries ; for instead of con- 
fining himself to the question of the Sugar 
Duties, he bad, in the course of his not 
very bricf speech, entered into a disserta- 
tion upon the principles of free trade, of 
which he professed himself in the abstract 
an ardent admirer, although he made 
such large deductions subsequently for 
what he termed friction and disturbing 
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causes, that he feared his free-trade prin- 
ciples had little chance of ever being 
carried practically out. He then had 
talked of the Post-office, the Import 
Duties Committee, the Admiralty, the Irish 
Church, and the Ballot; in short, be- 
tween the beginning and the end of his 
speech, the right hon. Baronet had re- 
freshed his hearers by a reference to every 
one of the topics that had been under the 
notice of the House for the last ten years. 
The only thing the right hon, Baronet 
forgot to state was, that whilst 800,000/. 
a year-had been lost to the revenue in 
consequence of a most beneficial change 
in the Post-office, an equal sum had also 
been lost in perpetuity in consequence of 
the compensation given to the West 
India proprietors for the emancipation of 
their slaves. This last point, which was 
carefully omitted by the right hon. Baro- 
net, would have had some reference to 
the subject now under discussion; a re- 
mark that could not be applied to any of 
the other topics so industriously intro- 
duced. But to come more immediately 
to the question. The object of the noble 
Lord, the Member for Liverpool, in mak- 
ing sugar the subject of his resolution, 
was perfectly clear. It was the flag under 
which the protected interests could most 
decently fight. It enabled them, as the 
hon. Member for Stamford had justly 
said to invoke higher and holier sympathies 
than could be appealed to in the case of 
timber or corn, The hon. Member for 
Lincoln had announced, that there was a 
complete coalition between them, that 
they were to stand or fall upon the same 
ground ; and the best proof that the noble 
Lord, the Member for Liverpool, had 
chosen his ground skilfully was, the ease 
with which a man of such acute mind as 
his right hon. Friend, the Member for the 
Tower Hamlets, had been induced, by a 
mistaken feeling of consistency, to fall 
into the trap. He admitted the high 
principle that induced his right hon. Friend 
to sacrifice to the one object put forward 
in the resolution, his personal predilec- 
tions, and all the other objects of his long 
political life; but in this important step, 
he could not admit his sense. He had 
always heard that humanity was the most 
dangerous of passions, when not kept 
within reasonable bounds. Philanthropy 
had its fanaticism as well as religion, and 
both seemed equally exempt from ordinary 
rules. For what was the Government 
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proposition, and how had his right hon. 
Friend dealt with it? Was it proposed to 
admit the slave-grown sugar of Cuba and 
Brazil into the English market on equal 
terms, and thus to swamp the importation 
of the sugar of our own colonies, the pro- 
duce of free labour? That was not the fact. 
The Government proposition was not to 
allow the free importation of foreign sugar, 
but to place a protective duty of 50 per 
cent. upon the free labour sugar of our 
own colonies—a Jarger protection than his 
hon. Friend the Member for Lincolnshire, 
who had spoken on the first night of the 
debate (Mr. Handley), representing, as he 
did, the concentrated exigencies of his 
9,000 Corn-law mad constituents, had 
ventured to ask for English land. A check 
upon the rise of price in sugar, which 
monopoly always encourages hy competi- 
tion whenever the price exceeded a given 
point, was all which the Government 
meant, and of this he entirely approved ; 
for he was not prepared to go the length 
of his hon. Friend the Member for London 
(Mr. Grote,) and of some other Gentle- 
men on his side of the House, and to say 
that he would at once do away with all 
restriction upon the importation of slave- 
labour sugar. He admitted the value of 
the West Indies as a market, and their 
claim upon the national consistency and 
good faith, and was most anxious to see 
the great experiment that had been begun 
in those colonies in 1834 carried into full 
and complete effect. But he was con- 
vinced, that the surest way of frustrating 
our own views and wishes with respect to 
that experiment, was to bolster and cocker 
up a system of high prices and high 
wages in the colonies, by an absolute ex- 
clusion of competition here. Now a duty 
of 63s. upon an article worth from 18s. to 
23s. in bond was an absolute prohibition 
of foreign sugar. Even the hon, Mem- 
ber for Newark had admitted, that 
slave-grown sugar could not enter the 
British market when the price of our 
colonial sugar was under 60s., duty 
paid. So that the proposed reduction 
to 36s. would not afford any very 
great practical advantage to the fo- 
reigner or any material mischief to the 
British colonist, if the promises of in- 
creased supply so liberally made by Gen- 
tlemen opposite came true, while if they 
failed, the people of this country would 
have a security against the recurrence of 
the exorbitant prices of the two preceding 
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years, by the admission of foreign sugars 
when the limit of 60s. was past. Now, 
this modified system of protection for the 
West Indies he was prepared to sustain, 
on the simple ground that there were two 
parties to the bargain, and that Parliament 
was not entitled to sacrifice the larger 
interest, that of the consumer, to the in- 
terest of the favoured few. The change 
was perfectly consistent with good faith, 
for even the hon. Member for Newark 
must admit, in spite of his declamation on 
the preceding night, that free competition, 
and 50 per cent. protection were very dif- 
ferent things. The principle of the present 
system was unsound and untenable, for it 
was absurd to teach the negro free la- 
bourers to keep gigs and drink champaign 
by a tax levied upon the industrious classes 
at home. Hon. Gentlemen might talk of 
extinguishing slavery, but there was only 
one way of accomplishing it, and that was 
to prove that free-labour sugar could com- 
pete with slave-labour sugar in the mar- 
kets of the world. The moral advantages 
of free labour were not disputed by any 
one, but it was necessary to show, that it 
would produce sugar as cheap; and this 
was the argument of the abolitionists in 
1834. It was his own. He had quoted 
the case of Mexico, a great sugar growing 
country, where free labour had supplanted 
slave labour, and maintained its ground, 
though within ten days’ sail of the island 
of Cuba; and the most intelligent West 
Indian planters had always taken the same 
view. Mr. Burnley had admitted before 
the colonial land committee in 1836, that 
the monopoly of the English market could 
not be retained, unless the price of sugar 
was kept down; and he had looked even 
at that early period to immigration as the 
source from which an adequate supply of 
free labourers must be secured. The hon. 
Member for Kilmarnock had said, that no 
change in the sugar duties should take 
place while the experiment of emancipa- 
tion was in progress. But how long was 
it to last? For how many years did the 
hon. Member mean to call upon the peo- 
ple of England, in addition to the 800,000/. 
a-year, with which they were saddled in 
perpetuity, to pay three or four millions 
in the way of indirect taxation, for the 
benefit of West Indian proprietors, for this 
was the way in which the system worked. 
He believed, that it would be better for 
them and for us to teach them to grapple 
with their difficulties by the stimulus of 
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competition. He had no wish to see the 
West Indies relapse into the semi-barba- 
rism of St. Domingo. That would bea 
state fatal to production—to trade—and, 
above all, to the prospects of the negro 
race, who depended upon the issue of the 
experiment now in progress. But that 
experiment would fail, and ought to fail, 
if they allowed the price of one of the 
necessaries, rather than the comforts, of 
life to be kept up beyond its natural level 
at the expense of the English artisan. It 
was almost a moral obligation to enable 
the poorer classes in this country to buy 
sugars at a moderate price, and this com- 
petition could alone secure. He had now 
endeavoured to meet the fair objections 
alleged against the Government plan. As 
to the unfair objections, they had been so 
ably dealt with by those who preceded 
him, that he had little to add. He warned 
the noble Lord the Member for Liverpool, 
however, that in political economy he 
would find religion a very dangerous ally. 
If he drew the line of moral obligation at 
all, he must draw it with a bold, unflinch- 
ing, and impartial hand. He must not 
denounce slave-grown sugar, nor coquette 
with slave-grown tobacco, and say, that 
cotton involved interests so vast that he 
was not prepared to deal with it at all. 
He could not, in short, at one time play 
the moralist, and at another the represen- 
tative of a great commercial town, In- 
deed, no more unanswerable illustration of 
the impracticability of his own principles 
could be found than this whole question of 
American trade. The United States were 
divided into two great sections, in one of 
which slave-labour, in the other free-la- 
bour, prevailed. Cotton, tobacco, and 
rice, the produce of the slave - owning 
southern states of America, were readily 
admitted into this country, but our ports 
were hermetically sealed against the corn 
and other produce of the northern states, 
where slavery did not exist. Foreigners 
who saw the practice, and heard the prin- 
ciples laid down by the English, must 
certainly think them a wise, a rational, 
and a most practical people; for as to 
hypocrisy, it was a word which he knew 
must not be mentioned in that House. 
They were appealed to, however, not only 
in the name of religion, but of humanity. 
Now, humanity, in his mind, began at 
home ; and, he was sure, there was not a 
Member for a manufacturing district, who 
might feel it his duty to speak on the pre« 
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sent occasion, who would not come before 


the House with a tale that proved the 
decay of trade, and the distress of the 
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whole manufacturing population. From 
a petition which he had that evening pre- 
sented from his constituents at Sheffield, 
it appeared that one-third of the working 


men in that town and neighbourhood | 


were out of employ, that a great proportion 


of the remainder were employed only three | 


days in the week, and that the utmost 
distress in consequence prevailed. 
who were in work subscribed something | 
from their wretched pittance to keep 
others from the parish who had no work at | 
all. In some trades the whole savings of | 
better days had gone in this way. The | 
grinders alone had spent 11,000/. in three | 
years ; and from this state of intense suf- | 
fering, the only hope of escape was in| 
emigration, in the workhouse, or in the| 
adoption of the measure now under the | 
consideration of the Ilouse. The petition- | 
ers stated, that during the last winter, | 
they had lived on mint and balm tea, | 
coffee and sugar being too dear to come | 
within the scope of their means, and | 
the men thus reduced were skilful and | 
intelligent artisans, accustomed, for many 
years, to an honourable competency, and 
able to earn it now, if relieved from those 
restraints which a most unwise commer- 
cial system imposed. Such was the state 
of things in Sheffield ; and the same tale 
might be heard from Manchester, Leeds, 
Oldham, Paisley, and other great manu- 
facturing towns. This was a subject which 
the House could not overlook; a subject 
which demanded the most serious and 
prompt attention, for though there were 
evils that legislation could not reach, this 
was not one of them. Contrast the con- 
dition of the West-Indian labourers with 
the condition of the labourers in this 
country. It appeared, from Mr. Gurney’s 
evidence, that the free negro population 
of the West Indies were in a state of 
prosperity, in the enjoyment of comforts 
and luxuries which the mechanics of this 
country could never hope to obtain. 
2,600/. had been subscribed by one reli- 
gious society alone, for missionary pur- 
poses—800/. by another—-a blacksmith 
and his wife had saved 100/. in eight 
months. They would allow nothing but 





quarto bibles with gilt edges to be used in 
their chapels ; and in Guiana, a company of 
free labourers had bought a property worth 
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! apprenticeship was at an end. All this 
was a most satisfactory and desirable state 
of things, if the natural consequence of 
| prosperous industry, but it was not so, 
| It was the result of so many pence per 
| pound added to the price of sugar in 
| England, and he (Mr. Ward) asked the 
most ardent well-wishers to the negro 
'race, whether it were possible, that a 
system so irrational and unjust should be 
sustained at the expense of the labouring 
population of this country? Yet it must 
be maintained unless the House deter- 
mined to abandon the system of protection, 
of which the West-[ndian monopoly was 
a part. They had been told, that the 
protected interests meant to stand or fall 
together. The hon. Member for Lincoln- 
shire had complained, that the Govern- 
ment had dared to attack the three great 
monopolies of the country, and had de- 
clared, in their name, that they would 
hear of no compromise. This was an 
agreeable announcement for the right hon. 
Baronet, the Member for Tamworth, who 
was henceforward to lead a party with ‘no 
compromise” as its moito ; and for the hon. 
Member for Wakefield (Mr. Lascelles ) 
who, upon a long and intimate acquaint- 
ance with his leader, had pronounced him 
to be a decided free-trader, and who de- 
clared, that he should only give him a 
vote, if he voted at all, under the impres- 
sion, that if ne came into power upon the 
protective or anti-commercial principle, it 


| would only be to give a death-blow to the 


system. He rejoiced to hear this declara- 
tion, for though the hou. Member for 
Kilmarnock seemed to think there was a 
very simple specific for all our financial 
difficulties, by the simple substitution of 
a Conservative for a Liberal Government, 
and expressed his belief, that this opin- 
ion would be shared by Sheffield, and 
every other commercial town, he could see 
no symptoms of any faith in this panacea. 
The question was a question of measures, 
not of men. Net whether Viscount Mel- 
bourne, or the right hon. Baronet (the 
Member for Tamworth) should be at the 
head of the Government, but what the 
Government would do? And it did so 
happen, that on the one side they had the 
wisest, the most statesmanlike, and far- 
seeing speech, that he had ever heard in 
that House; he meant the speech deli- 
vered by his noble Friend, the Secretary 
for the Colonies—a speech identifying a 
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on the other, a most uncompromising de- 
fence of monopoly and protection from 
many individual Members, with some 
vague hopes of improvement from the hon. 
Member for Wakefield, and no intelligible 
declaration of principle at all on the 
part of those whom he acknowledged 
as his leaders. Now, these might be 
good party tactics in that House, but 
they were not calculated to inspire 
respect or confidence out of it. What 
did Gentlemen opposite mean to do? 
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To go on with the protective system ? | 


He (Mr. Ward) and those around him 
said, that it had lasted too long already. 
They had reached the limit of taxation 
under any system of high duties and re- 
stricted supplies. He wished for no better 
proof of this than the experiment tried by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer last year, 
when he had tried to cover the deficiency 
in the revenue by adding a duty of 5 per 
cent., and 6d. a gallon upon spirits to the 
customs and excise. In this course the 
right hon. Baronet, the Member for Tam- 
worth, concurred, for he said, that under 
all circumstances he was not prepared to 
say, that it was not the wisest course that 
the Government could have adopted. It 
was, therefore, pretty much what he could 
have done himself if in power. And what 
was the result? The estimate was 24 
millions of increase; but instead of this, 
the revenue fell off 309,0002., so that al- 
lowing 800,000/. for the deficiency in the 
Post-office, the produce of the new duty 
was 520,000/., of which, 420,000/. were 
produced by the assessed taxes alone. 
Was this a lesson to be lost? Did it not 
prove that the sources of taxation were 
dried up, and the power of consumption 
decaying? His hon. Friend, the Member 
for Manchester, had explained this in his 
admirable argument the night before, by 
showing, that the use of taxable commodi- 
ties amongst the working classes must de- 
pend upon the prices at which the first 
necessaries of life could be obtained. 
Dear food was the cause cf the falling off 
in the revenue, 353 millions of which de- 
pended upon consumption; and what 
better proof could the House require of 
the necessity of beginning every improve- 
ment by making food cheaper, that is, by 
including the Corn-laws in the change ? 
It was impossible to shirk or evade this 
question, and the time was come when the 
decision could not be put off. The people 
complain, and most justly, that this was a 
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double system of taxation on the country, 
one openly avowed, for public purposes, 
and collected by public offices; the other 
unavowed and insidious, yet pressing to 
the same extent as the public taxation 
upon the springs of our industry for the 
benefit of sinister interests, and by mo- 
nopolies, which the law made, and could 
unmake, when Parliament pleased. The 
first step towards getting rid of this system 
had been taken by the Chancellor of the 
| Exchequer in the present Budget—the 
| most important step in his judgment that 
had been taken for many years, and his 
right hon. Friend, the President of the 
Board of Trade, had assured them that, 
in the Customs’ Bill, if he were enabled by 
the decision of the House on the present 
occasion to bring it in, he would follow out 
the principle, simplifying the system, re- 
moving all unnecessary commercial re- 
straints, and all pressure upon the con- 
suming powers of the people. This was 
the wisest and safest course. No half 
measures were possible. To touch one 
interest, but not other interests, sugar 
without timber, or either leaving the mon- 
strous monopoly of the English land- 
lord untouched, would be the height 
of injustice and inconsistency. Yet, 
he admitted, that the Corn-laws might 
seem an aggravation of the difficulties of 
the Government, from the opposition which 
they had called forth. The two Members 
for Lincolnshire, who had already spoken 
(Mr. Handley and Mr. Eleathcote), had 
told them— the one that an 8s. duty upon 
wheat was an insult, a monstrous propo- 
sition—the other, that it could not be 
seriously intended by the Government. He 
did not know what the third Member for 
Lincoinshire (Lord Worsley), who was 
doing him the honour of taking a note of 
his remark, would say; but he thought 
that there must be something peculiar in 
the atmosphere of that county to account 
for such views. The only fault that he 
had to find with the Government plan was, 
that it gave a great deal more to landlords 
than they had any right to demand or 
expect. They had a natural protection of 
10s. a quarter upon all wheat brought to 
this country. They gained necessarily by 
everything that increased the manufac- 
turing prosperity of England, which alone 
had made them what they were. Popu- 
lation, by its progress, was adding every 
hour to the value of every acre of the soil. 
There were 1,000 births daily, and he 
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(Mr. Ward) could form no calculation as 
to the future prospects of such a country, 
if, in lieu of restricting its people to one 
limited field for their supply of food, they 
were to give them free access to the mar- 
kets of the world. He spoke as a man 
deeply interested in the land, for he had 
nothing else to look to; and if his stake 
in it was small, compared with some, it 
was only the more necessary for him not 
to deceive himself with false hopes, as to 
the effects of the change; yet he should | 
have no doubts or fears if the Corn-laws | 
were abolished altogether, provided the 
other inequalities of our fiscal system were | 
removed at the same time, which the land- 
owners in that case would have a right to 
demand, At the same time, he admitted 
the value of the Government proposition. 
The advantages of a fixed duty were im- 
mense over every conceivable modification 
of the sliding scale. It would secure 
steadiness of price, constant intercourse 
with other countries on known terms, and 
the power of drawing supplies from the 
best market at the best time, in exchange 
for goods, instead of deranging the cur- 
rency by sudden demands of bullion to 
buy wheat. All this was most valuable. 
As to those who denounced the 8s. duty 
as harsh and wicked, because it was direct, 
and said, as an individual of some note 
was reported to have said in a place to 
which he must not more directly allude, 
“for God’s sake, no tax upon the people’s 
bread; ” he did not know whether such 
language inspired most astonishment or 
disgust; for on the very day in which 
these words were used, it happened, that 
the tax upon bread was 24s. 8d., with this 
difference, that the whole amount went 
into the landlord’s pocket, not into the 
Treasury. He might be told, that the tax 
was merely nominal, because nobody 
brought wheat into the market on such 
terms; but, whatever might be thought in 
Parliament, people out of Parliament knew 
perfectly well that a prohibitory duty, 
whether paid or not, was a tax to the full 
extent of the difference in price between 
English and foreign wheat, though the 
revenue did no: get the benefit of it. These 
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were the reasons for which he would give 
his cordial support to the proposition of 
the noble Lord the Secretary for the Colo- 
nies, that the House should go into a 
Committee of Ways and Means, for the 
purpose of considering the changes which 





the commercial and financial situation of 
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the country required. He believed the 
suggestions of the Government would be 
beneficial to all classes, and injurious to 
none. He only feared, that they came 
too late, when he looked to the state of 
their relations with the United States and 
the Brazils. They had lost the market of 
Germany by their vicious commercial sys- 
tem, which laid the foundation of the 
Prussian League, and they must be pre- 
pared to see markets still further re- 
stricted, and the population more de- 
pressed, unless the House entertained a 
motion in which the prosperity of England 
for many years must depend. 

Sir R. H. Inglis stated, that he had 
been anxious to explain the grounds of 
his vote, because they had not been ex- 
actly stated by any one on his side of 
the House. He had heard different Mem- 
bers complain of the terms of the motion. 
His right hon. Friend the Secretary at 
War had this night said, that it meant 
nothing; the hon. Member for Notting- 
ham had wished, that it had included 
some expression of sympathy for the dis- 
tresses of the people at home. For his 
own part, feeling, he hoped strongly such 
sympathy, he could have desired, in the 
present instance, that the question had 
been simply put to the issue upon the 
encouragement which the proposed ad- 
mission of slave-grown sugar would give 
to slavery and the slave-trade. He should 
have given a vote with more satisfaction, 
if the parenthesis in the motion had been 
omitted, which looked to any supply of 
sugar from other quarters. He should 
have given that vote with more satisfac- 
tion, also, if there had been no references 
in it to the specific source of the measure 
in question, if, in short, it had been an 
abstract proposition without reference to 
any government whatever. He looked at 
this question as one of the highest princi- 
ple. He should be ashamed of himself, 
or of any one whom he had called his 
Friend, if he could have made the slave- 
trade a party question. [Cheers.] He un- 
derstood that cheer; but he could assure 
those from whom it proceeded, that he 
no more accused his noble Friend of using 
the slave-trade as a party question, than 
he would plead guilty to it himself. It 


was true that he ‘had wished that his no- 
ble Friend’s resolution had referred to the 
slave-trade exclusively, without any ad- 
mixture of collateral or subordinate mat- 
ters; but he felt as absolutely persuaded 
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of the sincerity of his noble Friend as “el 
his own. The question was not as some | 
seemed to intimate, whether they would | 
or would not adopt the whole budget, 
alter the timber duties, or alter the Corn- | 
laws. The question was as to the sugar 
duties. Now he would only premise, that | 
if there be any truth in the proposition, | 
that the demand regulates the supply, | 
and that encouragement will increase the | 
products of human industry, and that the | 
proposed measure will be an advantage to | 
those states whose products are the result | 
of slave labour, then the measure on the | 
Table is a premium on slave labour; then | 
is it an encouragement to the slave-trade, 
He feared, that the House did not suffi- 
ciently individualise the case. Did the 
House really feel what the slave-trade was 
and is? Did they realise to themselves 
the way in which the slaves were ob- | 
tained? Did they know how, in the dead | 
of night, a peaceful village of Africa was | 
surrounded by armed marauders; and that 
amid the flames which consumed their | 
houses, the wretched inhabitants were | 
hurried off, parent from child, husband | 
from wife, into hopeless slavery, carried | 
down in fetters for hundreds of miles to | 
the barracoons on the coast? Could he | 
believe that for the sake of a paltry re- | 
duction in the price of an article, a | 
luxury, or, if you please, a necessary, the | 
poorest Englishman would consent to en- , 
courage such scenes? Did it stop here? 
Were the horrors of the middle passage | 
forgotten? Did the House forget what , 
was stated in the papers laid on the. 
Table by the Queen’s command every | 
year? That the unhappy beings were 
packed in a way, in which no other living 
creatures were ever packed? The Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs had said three , 
years ago, that it could not be called 
space; it did not deserve such a name. 
Wuuld an assembly of English Gentle- 
men, of English Christians, consent to 
encourage such crime on the one hand, 
and continue such suffering on the other, 
for the mere pounds, shillings, and pence, | 
which it might bring into their coffers ? 
Would even the philosophic constituents , 
of the hon. Member for London prefer to | 
have their sugar 1d. a pound cheaper as 
the price of such enormities?. A penny a 
pound; it was the infinitesimal part of a 
peuny. Look at the further horrors of the 
system of slavery in Cuba, and in Brazil, 
when the survivors of the wretched victims 
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were landed there. He did not undervalue 
the sufferings of the hand-loom weaver in 
his dark back room; or of the Highlander, 
who could neither subsist at home, nor 
find the means of emigrating elsewhere ; 
he did not think too highly of human na- 
ture, yet with all this, he would fearlessly 
appeal to the hand-loom weavers, and to 
the Highlanders, and would leave the 
case to their decision. Would they, for 
the sake of having twelve lumps of sugar, 
instead of eleven, consent to continue such 
atrocities? The hon. Member for Lam- 
beth had referred to the constituents of his 
right bon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for the Tower Ilamlets. Tle trusted, 
that he might make the same appeal to 
them also. But he could not allude to 
that right hon. Friend without expressing 
his deep acknowledgment to him for the 
part which he had taken in this crisis; 
and for the example which he had set to 
those who had hitherto professed the same 
principles. Consistent as all admitted his 
right hon, Friend to have been in his long 
service of thirty-five years in thiscause, never 
had he evinced his consistency at a more 
painful sacrifice. But his country would 
do him justice. By an all but unanimous 
feeling, the slave-trade was abolished in 
1807. By something nearly like unani- 
mity, slavery was abolished in 1834. Three 
years ago this House, by an unanimous 
address, appealed to her Majesty to inter- 
pose with all the Great Powers professing 
Christianity, to the intent that all might 
declare the slave-trade piracy, and might 
punish, as guilty of that crime, all who 
were engaged in that trade. Now what 
was the effect of the measure before the 
House? Was it not to place in a better 
position than that in which they now stand, 
every slave-holding state which produces 
sugar? Was it not to give anew premium 
to the slave-trade? For himself, while he 
deplored the existing horrors of that trade, 
he would not act in such a manner as to 
encourage its extension to the cultivation 
of one single estate. When, then, we felt 
the atrocities of the slave-trade, when we 
expressed our conviction that the declara- 
tion, which we had asked from the Great 
Powers was, under the blessing of God, 
the best means of suppressing that trade, 
could the noble Lords, with their present 
measure on the Table, call upon Spain, 
Portugal, and Brazil, to act upon that 
declaration, and punish their subjects as 
guilty of piracy, in respect to a trade 
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which we were, indirectly indeed, but still 
most surely and fataliy eucouraging ? 
Again he said, this measure gives a new 
stimulus and premium to the slave-trade, 
or it is even in the lowest view of the 
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case valueless. It either encourages the 
sugar of the Brazils and Cuba, and, in 
that sense, is profitable to the treasury of 
England, or it is useless. The noble Lords 
opposite cannot say that it will not encou- 
rage the importation of foreign, that is, 
slave-grown sugar: it is not only their de- 
fence, it is their boast. If this be so, 
when they make the call upon the foreign 
Powers, what will be their reply ? “ True, 
you have passed an unanimous address in 
the House of Commons, declaring this 
trade to be piracy; it is easy for you to 
pass such addresses—they cost you no- 
thing; but when the question is one of 
pounds, shillings, and pence, what becomes 
of your Christian feelings, and of your 
sense of what is due to the natives of 
Africa?” They would laugh at us, and 
tell us at once that our object had been 
from the beginning a commercial specula- 
tion, and not a desie to put down the 
slave-trade or slavery. ‘ You encourage 
the slave-trade,” they would say, “ under 
circumstances from which the only pallia- 
tion and pretence is, that it isa fiscal mea- 
sure, necessary for your own finances.” 
Could England, which stood at the head 
of the moral principles of Europe, if such 
an objection were made, return more than 
an imperfect answer by its present Govera- 
ment, whose very boast it was that the 
measure was to yield money ? True, some 
had argued that it would not yield an ad- 
dition to the revenue, but the Government 
must, on their own principles, contend 
that it would produce financial benefit. 
There was a lower ground upon which, 
however, he would never consent to rest 
his objection to the proposed measure : 
yet even that lower ground was abund- 
anily tenable. In the first place, that 


measures taken singly in relation to the | 


sugar duties, was a fatal interference with 
the success of the great experiment now 
in progress, by which, when the slaves of 
England were emancipated at the cost of 
twenty millions sterling, the world were 
told that it should be shewn, that free 
labour would supply better and cheaper 
the produce which bad hitherto been ex- 
tracted from slave labour. In the issue 
of that experiment, the slaves all over the 
world are interested; aud every slave. 
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holding state will look to our example. 
But if the view be not confined to the 
single measure of the sugar duties, if they 
be taken as a part only of the budget, 
and if the whole budget be regarded at 
once, then he must say, that it proposed 
nothing less than a revolution in the entire 
commercial and colonial and agricultural 
system of England. To return, however, to 
his own ground of objection to the spe- 
cific measure in question. Here he was met 
by the hon. Member for St. Alban’s who had 
talked of false and spurious humanity, and 
of the hypocrisy of those who opposed this 
measure. Sofarashe (Sir R. [nglis) wascon- 
scious of the motives which influenced him, 
he should have taken precisely the same 
ground whoever had originated it, and he 
thought the great mass of the House and 
of the people of England would make tio 
difference. And at what moment had the 
Government introduced the measure? At 
the very time when they had been sending 
forth, amid the hopes and prayers of the 
people, a great expedition for the purpose 
of preventing the slave-trade at its root. 
He could not refer to that expedition, 
which had been suggested to her Majesty’s 
Government by an association, with which 
the had the privilege and the duty of co- 
operating with his right hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for the Tower Ham- 
lets, without acknowledging the cordial 
support which in every point they had re- 
ceived from her Majesty’s Government not 
only from the noble Lord now at the head 
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| of the Colonial Department, but from Lord 


Normanby, and from Lord Glenelg. But 
exactly in the proportion in which with one 
hand they were adopting measures for the 
suppression of the slave-trade, were they 
stultifying themselves by the project which 
they held in their other hand for encour- 
aging it. Such he believed to be the ten- 
dency and the effect of their proposition. 
He could not look back upon the history 
of the abolition of the slave-trade without 
desiring to bear his testimony also to the 
merits of one whom he had the honour of 
calling his friend, the late Mr. Macaulay, 
who quietly and unostentatiously, labo- 
riously and unceasingly, had dedicated 
himself, his fortune, time, and health, to 
that great work, To him, more than to 
any one else, in the prosecution of it, were 
those indebted, who had been place by 
Providence in a more prominent station in 
this cause. For all the reasons which he 


had given, believing that the measure was 
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one which encouraged slavery, and perpe-, by imposing fresh burthens on the people, 
tuated the slave-trade, he gave his cordial but by a revision of protecting duties, thus 
assent to the motion of his noble Friend,’ affording relief to the manufacturers and 
by which that measure would be defeated. | consumers in this country, at the same time 

Mr. Charles Wood was anxious to have! that they obtained the requisite revenue, 
addressed the House when the hon. Mem-| This was the proposed system of finance 
ber for Stamford sat down, not, be could) which hon. Gentlemen opposite resisted. 
assure the House, for the purpose of re-| He could have wished that the Chancel- 
newing his controversy with the hon. Ba-/| lor of the Exchequer had brought the 
ronet as to the naval estimates, on the | question more distinetly befure the coun. 
result of which controversy however, when | try, and that his noble Friend the Secre- 
it had taken place he had no reason to! tary for the Colonics had brought forward 








look back with regret. He had been | 
anxious to express his satisfaction, that at | 
last some hon. Gentleman on the oppo- 
site side of the House had broken through 
those narrow bounds within which the 
noble Lord who moved the amendment 
(Lord Sandon) had endeavoured to limit 
it; bounds within which, however mueh 
they might suit a party purpose, or be ex- 
pressive of the peculiar views of the noble 
Lord himself, the House could not pro- 
perly confine themselves with a due re- 
gard to those important interests which 
the present discussion involved. The hon. 
Baronet had alluded to some words in 
the motion of the noble Lord, respecting 
the present prospects of the importation 
of Fast India Sugar, which in the opinion 
of the hon. Baronet had better have been 
omitted; he agreed, that the omission of 
those words would have made the motion 
more consistent with the high principles 
professed on this occasion by hon Gen- 
tlemen opposite, and on which the hon. 
}aronet was prepared to act; but he 
doubted whether the motion of the no- 
ble Lord would then have served the pur- 
pose for which it was intended. ‘That 
which the House had now to consider 
was this—upon what basis and principles 
the future commercial code of this coun- | 
try should be settled; and by that means | 
the revenue of the country should be 
made equal to its expenditure. That was 
the question which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had brought before the House. | 
They were about to go into a Committee 
of Ways and Means for the purpose of 
deciding that question, but the noble 
Lord the Member for Liverpool (Lord 
Sandon) thought proper to interpose an 
amendment. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and the noble Lord the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, bad stated dis- 
tincly the principle on which they were 
about to raise the revenue to an amount 
equal to the exigencies of the State, not 








as a substantive question the amendment 
which he proposed to move in the event 
ef the motion of the noble Member for 
Liverpool being carried. It would then 
have appeared more clearly to the coun- 
try what the question really was which 
the House had to decide. Not that. it 
mattered much whether the system of the 
Government was one which was to be 
resisted as a whole, or whether it was to 
be met and defeated in detail. It mat- 
tered little to the manufacturing popula- 
tion, who were looking for relief from 
their present distresses to the financial 
measures proposed by Government, whe- 
ther each portion of those measures was 
thrown out by itself, or whether they were 
disposed of as a svstem. The House had 
heard from the hon. Member for Stam- 
ford, from the noble Lord the Member 
for Liverpool, and from other hon. Mem- 
bers on the other side of the House, large 
professions of their attachment to the 
principles of free trade; and he had heard 
with pleasure the expression of an opinion 
on the part of the hon. Member for 
Beverley (Mr. Hogg) in favour of reliev- 
ing from taxation all articles included in 
the necessary consumption of the poor; 
but he was not a little astonished to find 
that the conclusion which the hon. Mem- 
ber arrived at was, that to effect this de- 
sirable object it was proper to resist a 
reduction of duty on sugar. The Mem- 
ber for Lambeth had expressed his sur- 
prise at the conduct of the Member for 
Beverley who had advocated the soundest 
principles of free trade, when contending 
for the admission of East India Sugar on 
equal terms with that from the West Indies. 
His hon. Friend quite forgot the differ- 
ence of feeling extending he feared far 
beyond the Member for Beverley, between 
the time when a person is struggling for 
admission into a privileged class, and the 
time when having obtained admission him- 
self he is only too ready to join in closing 
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the door against those who still remain out- 
side. He was curious to know to what ex- 
tent the hon. Member for Beverly and the 
hon. Member for Kilmarnock (who had also 
professed an attachment to free trade prin- 
ciples) were disposed to go in support of 


their liberal commercial views. At pre- 
sent, they both resisted the reduction 
of the duty on sugar. He should be glad 
to know whether they would turn round 
upon the hon. Member for Whitby (Mr. 
A. Chapman), when he should resist the 
reduction of duty on timber, notwith- 
standing he had so gallantly come for- 
ward to resist the reduction of duty on 
sugar. The hon. Member for Lincolu- 
shire (Mr. Handley) and others, were 
known to entertain no objection to the 
reduction of duty on sugar, but they en- 
tertained a strong opinion in favour of the 
Corn-laws, and they avowedly opposed 
the proposition, in order, that they might 
with more consistency defend the mono- 
polies in which they were themselves in- 
terested. Would the hon. Members for 
Beverley and Kilmarnock be so ungrate- 
ful as to vote for a reduction of duty on 
corn, after the hon. Member for Lincoln- 
shire had so generously resisted the reduc- 
tion of a duty on their own monopoly— 
sugar? And, if they did, what would the 
country think of the sincerity of their pro- 
fessions and principles? Much had been 
said upon the question of slavery and the 
slave-trade. The argument founded on 
this ground had been urged by some hon. 
Gentlemen opposite as if they supposed, 
that those who sat on the Ministerial side 
of the House had very short memories, 
and were totally forgetful of the conduct 
which, for years, many of those Gentle- 
men had pursued on this subject. He 
had no wish to refer to individuals, but 
remembering the arguments in favour of 
maintaining slavery, which he had heard 
for years back, on the part of the West- 
Indian body, he could not attach much 
weight to the new views which they now 
put forward, and which he could not but 
attribute more to the change which had 
taken place in their interest, than to any 
change in their feelings. ‘The hon. Mem- 


ber for Stamford (Sir G. Clerk), had 
spoken of what his party had done for the 
abolition of the slave-trade and slavery. 
He (Mr. C. Wood), for one, did not wish 
to claim any exclusive credit to his own 
party for all that had been done for the 
purpose of putting an end to the horrors 
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of that system; but he must remind the 
hon. Member for Stamford, that the best 
exertions of those who were eminent on 
his side of politics—-even the exertions of 
Mr. Wilberforce and of Mr. Pitt-— achieved 
but little. The slave-trade was put down 
by the Whig Administration of 1806. 
The resolutions proposed by Mr. Canning, 
in 1823 or 1824, remained but little better 
than waste paper till the fatal blow was 
given, in 1834. It was to the Whigs, 
that what had been done was mainly due, 
and the system had been finally put an 
end to, by the bill brought in under Lord 
Grey’s Government, by his noble Friend 
opposite (Lord Stanley). He admitted, 
that there were many who urged this 
argument, whose sincerity was beyond all 
doubt. For their scruples, he entertained 
the sincerest respect. Nobody could but 
admire the long and consistent course of 
the right hon. Member for the Tower 
Hamlets in advocating the cause of the 
negro. He felt the greatest respect for 
the views of his hon. Friend who had just 
sat down ; and who had drawn in such vivid 
colours, the miseries of the slave-trade. 
He thought, however, that they both took 
a most exaggerated view of the degree of 
encouragement to the slave-trade, which 
the measure now before the House could 
possibly give; and he thought they di- 
rected their humane feelings too exclu- 
sively to the negro population, and far too 
little to the state of our suffering popula- 
tion at home. If they would consider the 
state of the free negro population in the 
West Indies, as depicted in the accounts 
read by his noble Friend, the Secretary 
for the Colonies, and whose welfare it was 
supposed, that this measure would injure, 
and contrast it with that of the lower 
classes of our manufacturing population, 
as given in the reports of the commission- 
ers of inquiry into the state of the hand- 
loom weavers, they would find the latter 
far greater objects of commission, and in 
far greater need of relief. With two ex- 
ceptions, little reference had been made 
to the wretched state of so large a portion 
of the population of this country; and the 
two Members who had referred to it, both 
voted against the proposal of the Govern- 
ment, which would afford them some re- 
lief. The hon. Baronet (Sir R. Inglis), 
opposed the measure on principle. If 
they were to fight it upon principle, let 
some intelligible principle be laid down. 
He had heard no attempt at an answer to 
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the representations which had been made 
as to the infinitely small proportion of en- 
couragement which this measure would 
give compared with the immense encou- 
ragement which we were at present giving 
by our commercial policy to the slave- 
trade, and upon which he had never heard 
any remonstrance on the score of human- 
ity. The hon. Member for Sheffield had 
referred to the enormous importation into 
this country of slave-grown cotton. He 
had not heard of any one who was for 
reducing that amount of importation. But 
we went further; cotton might be con- 
sidered necessary for our great manufac- 
turing population. We took a_ vast 
amount of slave-grown tobacco—not a 
necessary in any man’s estimation ; in the 
opinion of many, a deleterious drug. Did 
any one advocate stopping this trade ? 
Had we not, on the contrary, utterly pro- 
hibited the growth of tobacco in Ireland, 
where, as an object of cultivation, it might 
have produced great benefits, in the fear 
lest Irish tobacco might come to compete 
with slave-grown tobacco. We ensured, 
by direct legislation, a positive monopoly 
to slave-grown tobacco. But it might be 
said, that was necessary for the sake 
of the revenue. Where, then, was the 
principle of hon. Gentlemen opposite? 
But, then, again, there was the case of 
slave-grown coffee. Was there any one 
who would deny, that we gave advantages 
to the slave-grown coffee of Brazil, over 
the free-labour coffee of St. Domingo? 
The slave-grown coffee of Brazil wasad- 
mitted by the system of carrying it round 
by the Cape of Good Hope ; which could 
not be done with the coffee produced by 
free cultivation in Hayti, from the situa- 
tion of that island. If we relaxed our 
code and imported coffee direct from both 
places, the free-grown coffee would have 
the advantage. He should like to ask 
the right hon. Member for the Tower 
Hamlets (Dr. Lushington) to say whether 
there was any difference in principle be- 
tween importing slave-grown Brazilian 
sugar for the purposes of the refiner, with 
a view to be re-exported to our own colo- 
nies, and importing it for the use of the 
British consumer? He should like to 
know what distinction could be drawn be- 
tween the two cases which would justify 
the right hon. Gentleman in allowing the 
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the other. [Hear! hear!] His noble! 

Friend opposite (Lord Stanley) cheered 
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him; he would defy even his noble 
Friend’s ingenuity to point out a distinc- 
tion in principle between the two cases. 
But this was not the whole case. His 
right hon. Friend the President of the 
Board of Trade had stated last night, 
and stated truly, that to whatever ex- 
tent we exported our manufactured 
goods to the Brazils, we were paid for 
them by slave-grown produce. They 
had no other mode of making pay- 
ment. Sometimes we imported directly, 
this slave-grown produce, as he had 
stated: more generally we carried the 
slave-grown sugar to continental markets, 
and disposing of it there, brought home 
the goods obtained in exchange. When 
the latter mode of payment took place, 
did any body mean to maintain, that the 
same encouragement was not given to the 
employment of slave-labour as if we were 
paid directly by returns of slave-grown 
produce, whether it were sugar or any 
other article? But the noble Lord oppo- 
site (Lord Sandon) seemed to hold, that 
the intermediate process made all the dif- 
ference, and the circuit washed away the 
impurity of the transaction ; as if he could 
think that a whit less encouragement was 
given to slavery by the indirect method of 
payment, than if slave-grown sugar came 
in payment direct to England. So long 
as we sent goods atall to Brazil, and were 
paid in slave-grown produce, we may be 
said to encourage slavery. The hon, 
Baronet told the House that this country 
would lose its character for consistency 
with foreign nations if they adopted mea- 
sures that would tend to give encourage- 
ment to slavery, might they not, he would 
ask, be more justly charged with incon- 
sistency when it appeared to foreign na- 
tions that, for the benefit of a few sugar 
refiners and sugar carriers, they scrupled 
not to import slave-grown sugar, while, 
without any visible line of distinction, 
they refused to admit that sugar for the 
benefit of the consumers, and that solely 
for the purpose of maintaining those very 
monopolies, for the abolition of which, in 
other countries, this nation was most 
loudly calling, but of which we refused 
to set the example. There was another 
consideration which he could not avoid 
pressing on the attention of the House. 
It had been stated by the hon. Member 
for Nottingham, and he grieved to say, on 
the authority of one whom no one could 
question on this subject, Sir F. Bux- 
I 
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ton, that, too truly, all our efforts to put 
down the foreign slave-trade, had for 
many years only aggravated its horrors, 
In the last two or three years, the treaties 
which had been concluded, and the vigo- 
rous exertions of our cruizers had di- 
minished the trade to some extent; but if 
for so many years our best efforts had 
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ing a short extract from that report. 
stated, that with almost all the labouring 
classes low wages produced immediate 
distress, and want of employment imme- 











been so ineffectual, might not some other 
means be tried. If, then, there were the 
slightest hope that by a new treaty with 
the Brazils, or by an improved communi- 
cation arising from concessions and ac- 
commodations, which the people of that 
country would probably be inclined to ask 
of us at the expiration of the present 
treaty, in 1842— if, he said, the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs had the slightest hope 
that by such means we should be ena- 
bled to mitigate in any degree the charac- | 
ter of the slavery of that country, would 
it not be well worthy of his hon. Friend 
(Sir R. Inglis) to consider whether the 
obstacles which he would throw in the 
way of the renewal of that treaty upon 
advantageous terms, by opposing this 
measure, would not tend materially to 
frustrate the desirable object of the ame- 
lioration for which all were so anxious. 
He next came to, consider the question 
with reference to the state of our popula- 
tion at home, and he was sure that no 
Gentleman acquainted with the manufac- 
turing districts would deny, that no such 
state of depression and despondency as 
the present had ever been known in those 
districts. Hehad received many accounts 
from the district with which he was con- 
nected : he would read one from a letter 
which he had received two days ago. The 
writer stated :— 

“ That no man could support himself by his 
business. At this moment the depression has 
deepened to such an alarming degree, that 
confidence is altogether shaken, and trade 
literally paralysed. Feilden’s (that is the hon. 
Member for Oldham) began to work short 
time last week, four days per week. In South 
Lancashire that time is general. Short time 
to workmen who can but just live on full time 
wages, is slow-wasting famine, with pestilence 
on its heels.’”? 

He did not believe that statement to be 
exaggerated ; and it received confirmation 
from the accounts in the report of the 
hand-loom weaver commissioners, who had 
the best opportunity of judging of the 
state of our manufacturing population. | 
Without troubling the House with many | 
details, he would confine himself to read. | 
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diate destitution. ‘The commissioners did 
not believe, that any one who had not 
mixed with the working classes could ade- 
quately conceive how much mental and 
bodily suffering, how much despondency 
and disease, were implied in the vague 
terms, “a fall of wages,” or, “slack de- 
mand for labour.” If this was the case 
with merely a slack demand for labour; 
he would leave Gentlemen to imagine 
what it must be when they were employed 
only four days in a week. Now to what 
measure, except to some measure for the 
improvement of the trade of the country, 
did the House look for any permanent 
improvement of the condition of these 
He was not a little sorry last 
night to hear hon. Gentlemen running 
down and deprecating the foreign trade 
of this country. The House had been 
told by those who were the advocates of 
the agricultural interest, that it was on 
the home demand that the trade of this 
country depended for its prosperity. What 
had been the state of the agricultural in- 
terest during the last three years? Would 
anybody say, that the price of agricultural 
produce had not been high, and the agri- 
cultural interest so far in a fair and pros- 
perous condition? If the doctrine which 
the advocates of that interest put forth 
were true, then the manufacturers, instead 
of being in a state of despondency, ought 
to be in a state of prosperity. But the 
fact we knew to be otherwise. We knew, 
that for the last six years in the manufac- 
turing districts wages had been gradually 
sinking, whilst the price of corn had been 
gradually rising. He had a statement, 
showing what had been the wages in 
Halifax and Bradford, of three descrip- 
tions of workmen, and what the price 
of corn during the last seven years. It 


| appeared that corn had risen from 46s. 2d. 


in 1834 to 65s. 9d. in 1840, while wages 
in that time had fallen with one deserip- 
tion of workmen from 10s. to 6s. 9d.; 
with a second description from 14s, to 
10s.; and with a third description from 
I8s. to 13s. 6d. If any Gentleman had 
read attentively the report to which he 
had referred, he would find it universally 
stated, that the comfort, the health, and 
almost the existence of the labourer de- 
pended upon the low price of corn. What 
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was the statement in one of the papers 
put forward by the West-Indian body ? 
That the greater consumption of sugar in 
certain years was Owing not to the price 
of sugar; but to the low price of corn. 
It had been repeated in the House. Did 
not this mean, that when the working man 
had less to pay for his necessary bread, 
he had more to spend on comforts; or 
on such necessaries as sugar? But it 
did not stop here. As it was emphatically 
said in the handloom commissioners’ re- 
port, when bread was cheap, the labouring 
classes clothed themselves. To what could 
they attribute the present state of the 
manufacturing interest except to the state 
of our foreign trade? It was the absence 
of foreign demand which reduced the 
manufacturing interest and manufactur- 
ing population to this state; and what 
was the cause of the absence of foreign 
demand? He was astonished at hearing 
an hon. Member who represented the colo- 
nial interest, state the small amount of 
exports to Brazil as a proof that taking 
the sugar grown in the Brazils would not 
increase our foreign trade. He (Mr. C. 
Wood) thought they had lived beyond 
the time when hon. Gentlemen supposed 
that British goods could be sent to other 
countries, unless the English were pre- 
pared to take something from those coun- 
tries in return, The small amount of ex- 
ports from this country was pretty well 
accounted for, when our fiscal regulations 
were such as prevented us from receiving 
articles from those countries in return. It 
seemed absolutely impossible to push de- 
monstration further than this, that the 
state of the manufacturing population was 
owing to a want of foreign demand, and 
that the want of foreign demand could 
only be attributed to our vicious commer- 
cial code. There was evidence in that 
much-disputed and much-quoted report 
of the Import duties’ committee, that this 
want of comfort, and, in some instances, 
of almost the necessaries of life, owing to 
the high price of corn, was not contined 
to the manufacturing population, but ex- 
tended to the agricultural labourers. ‘There 
was most clear evidence given by a manu- 
facturer of Leicester, that at the time when 
the price of corn was high, the agricul- 
tural labourers could not afford to pur- 
chase the necessary articles of clothing, 
and the cheap woollen hosiery, which was 
one of the staple articles of the manufac- 
tures of Leicester; and he stated, not as 
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fe matter of opinion but of fact, that the 
commercial travellers of Leicester who 
‘went through the agricultural districts, 
ireported, that the demand in the agricul- 
tural districts was quite as slack in the 
‘time of the high price of corn, as the de- 
mand in the manufacturing districts for 
, the self-same articles. It had become a 
| maxim with the manufacturers, that when- 
-ever corn was high, the demand for the 
necessary goods used by the lower classes 
was as much reduced in the agricultural 
'as in the manufacturing districts. But it 
was undoubtedly upon the great masses 
of our manufacturing population that our 
restrictive system and protecting duties 
‘pressed most severely. Upon them it 
; pressed with double force, by checking 
: trade and preventing the payment of ade- 
| quate wages, and, at the same time, in- 
‘creasing the prices of those articles on 
| which wages were spent, and he appealed 
itherefore to the House not to accede to 
the motion of the noble Member for 
Liverpool which would defeat the first 
step in removing those restrictions. He 
conceived, that the interests of a vast 
majority of the people were deeply con- 
cerncd in this removal. He admitted, 
that some few might suffer. He was 
ready to admit, that the return of the 
West-India proprietors might be smaller, 
and that some of the shipowners might 
be obliged to break up some of those old 
and unseaworthy vessels in which for years 
they had risked the lives of their fellow- 
creatures, and in some degree to prevent 
which, it had been necessary to introduce 
a bill into that House; and he admitted 
further, to the hon. Member for Lins 
colnshire, that some Jandlords might be 
obliged to reduce the rents of their land. 
As one of that protected class, he was 
willing to forego his individual advantage 
for the sake of the general good; he did 
not rate that advantage so highly as others, 
but whatever it was, he considered his 
interests much more bound up with the 
welfare of the State at large, than with 
the prosperity of any particular class. 
One of the most essential features of the 
proposition of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was, that while it would afford 
relief to trade, it was an important mea- 
sure of finance; and here he must express 
his surprise at the mode in which it had 
been met on the other side of the House, 
where it was treated merely as a party 
The hon, Member for Kilmarnock 
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accused the Ministerial side of the House 
of making use of commercial measures 
for party purposes. Never was accusa- 
tion more unjust. 
Mr. Huskisson against his own friends in 
his commercial policy. The hon. Member 
seemed to forget which side of the House 
it was, who made the timber duties a party 
question in 183]—and even in the pre- 
sent motion, the hon. Member who op- 
posed the commercial policy of the Go- 
vernment professing himself the advocate 


of free trade, and suggested as the only | 


remedy for the existing financial difficul- 
ties, the removal of the present Govern- 
ment from office, would hardly convince 
the world that his mind was free from 
party considerations. Hon. Gentlemen 
objected to the time of the proposal. It 
might have been better to have brought for- 
ward this measure last year; but he very 
much doubted whether the hon. Member 
for Newark would have thought it better, 
when there was no financial pressure, and 
when there was no immediate necessity 
for doing so, But some hon. Members, 
and especially the hon. Member for Be- 
verley (Mr. Hogg), had objected to the 
plan on the score of finance. His first 
statement was, that the country would be 
inundated with Brazilian sugar, and his 
next, that not a farthing would be added 
to the revenue. Now, both of these as- 
sertions could not be true: if the country 
were inundated with Brazilian sugar, the 
calculated revenue must necessarily be 
raised. If Brazilian sugar were not brought 
into the market, then the ruin the hon. 
Member anticipated to our colonies could 
never afflict them. Which horn of the 
dilemma did he choose? It did not ap- 
pear to him (Mr, C, Wood) to be difficult 
to see, from papers and calculations be- 
fore the House, that the revenue which 
his right hon. Friend calculated he should 
derive from this measure would be raised. 
The revenue would be raised, if, in conse- 
quence of a larger consumption of sugar, 
a larger importation took place. The 
consumption would be larger if a reduc- 
tion of price took place than what it had 
been last year. The evidence taken before 
the Import Duties Committee gave reason 
to suppose, that at a retail price of from 54 
to 64 per pound the consumption might 
be extended in a very great degree. The 


retail price of 63 per pound was 60s. 8d. 
per cwt. and if his right hon. Friend en- 
sured, that sugar should be imported at 


They had supported | 
‘venue would be raised. 
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that price his object was attained. Whether 
the sugar came from the Brazils, or from 
the East or the West Indies, the con- 
sumption would be certain, and the re- 
The essential 
If the West-Indian 
or East-Indian sugar was sold at 60s. 8d, 
the consumption was certain; but the only 
security that this would be the case was, 
providing that if it was not, other sugar 
should be admitted, which would be sold 
at that price. This the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s measure did. The proposed 
duty of 36s. on foreign sugar, added to the 
present price of Brazilian sugar, would 
admit it for consumption at about 60s. 
per cwt. Hon. Gentlemen opposite as- 
serted, that an adequate supply for the 
year 1841, would come from the West 
and East Indies. That might be the case; 
but the measure of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was the best and the only se- 
curity that the price of such sugar should 
be sufficiently low for increased consump- 
tion; and that if those hopes were disap- 
pointed, neither the consumer nor the 
revenue should suffer. Hon. Gentlemen 
disputed the point, that the lowering of 
prices. increased consumption. In no 
instance had there been a remarkable in- 
crease or decrease of consumption of sugar, 
which was not consequent upon an in- 
crease or a decrease of price, as might be 
seen from the returns. If the consump- 
tion per head in 1841 were the same as 
that of 1831, the imports to make up for 
the increased consumption according to 
the population would, at a duty of 24s., 
produce an increased revenue of 937,000/. 
If so, he did not think, that the right hon, 
Gentleman, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, could be accused of having taken 
an improbable estimate of the increased 
revenue when he had estimated it at only 
700,000/.; and, if this were to be admit- 
ted to be correct he should wish to know 
how the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
could speak of the calculations of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer as utterly 
groundless. There was still a question of 
the greatest importance behind. If the 
proposal of Government were defeated, 
what was to be the alternative? If an 
increase of revenue were not to be looked 
for from this proposed scheme, if the pre- 
sent deficiency were not to be supplied by 
a method which would, at the same time, 
extend our trade and relieve our manufac- 
tures, in what way did the other side of 
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the House propose to supply it? Was an 
increase of revenue to be obtained from an 
alteration of the timber duties? When 
hon. Gentlemen opposite were in power, 
an alteration of the timber duties was a 
favourite mode of raising revenue. Did 
they merely look upon this question as a 
means of removing their political adver- 
saries from the offices they wished to 
occupy? And if they succeeded, would 
they turn round upon his hon. Friend, the 
Member for Whitby ? Were they to look 
for the increase of the revenue from the 
timber trade, or from some modification of 
the present scheme? He should like to 
know how the revenue for the year was to 
be made good. He understood, that 
some hon. Gentlemen fancied, that if the 
right hon. Member for Tamworth came 
into power, he would relieve them from 
all difficulty by proposing a vote of credit, 
ora loan for the year. He thought such 
expectations would be altogether disap- 
pointed. He (Mr. C. Wood) thought, 
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that it was the only financial error of | 


Ministers, that they had pushed the loan 
system too far. Last year, the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer stated—and the 
statement met with general assent—that 
it was impossible to carry on that system 
longer; and he, therefore, proposed an 
augmentation of the taxes. The mode of 
taxation then tried had utterly failed to 
raise the income of the country to a level 
with the expenditure. While Lord Al- 
thorp was in office he had relieved the 
kingdom from a burden of seven millions 
of taxes, at a loss of only two millions 
of revenue ; and the present proposal 
sought to carry that wise principle further, 
and, while the revenue was provided, to 
afford aid to most valuable interests. But 
what had the right hon. Member for Tam- 
worth said last year, on the subject of 
loans—and he agreed in every word 
which fell from the right hon. Baronet— 
he said, it was discreditable for a great 
country like this, to be reduced to loans 
to meet its expenditure, in time of peace ; 
and that we ought not to have recourse to 
the miserable expedient of staving off such 
burthens from our own shoulders, in order 
to force them on our posterity. He said, 
that the deficiency being evidently of a 
permanent character, he should have 
Opposed a loan if the Government 


had proposed it: and it is impos- 
sible for him, therefore, now, to pro- 
pose such a course himself, with every 
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argument which he then used, further 
strengthened by the additional experience 
of this year. Of one thing Gentlemen 
might be well assured, that whatever Go- 
vernment was in power, they would not 
make the income equal to the outlay by 
reverting to the system of loans. What, 
then, he again asked, was to be the alter- 
native of the other side? Doubtless, 
many hon. Members might prefer the im- 
position of direct taxes, and at least that 
would be an honest straightforward mode 
of meeting the difficulty ; but whether it 
could be adopted with any chance of suc- 
cess in the present state of the country 
was another question; and he doubted 
much whether hon. Gentlemen who were 
so warmly opposed to the present propo- 
sition, would themselves find it convenient 
to vote for the infliction of direct taxes. 
Would they revive the tax upon salt and 
candles, removed expressly for the relief 
and benefit of the poorer classes? Would 
they re-impose the house-tax? or were 
they to fall back in a time of peace upon 
what had always been held as a last re- 
source in this country, and which had been 
taken off with the universal assent of the 
people— he meant the property tax ? 
Many were in favour of a tax of that 
kind; he could not agree with them. He 
agreed again with an opinion expressed by 
the right hon. Member for Tamworth, 
and believed, that it was a tax most inex- 
pedient and unwise to propose in time of 
peace, and that it ought to be kept back 


justly and properly as a reserve for war. 


But if they were not to propose that tax, 
he wanted to know from hon. Gentlemen 
what resources they were to look to? He 
must object, in the present depressed state 
of the country, to adding to its burdens, 
to raise the revenue before the experiment 
of relieving it from taxation had been tried. 
The only source that he knew of was, so 
to improve our trade as to add to our cus- 
toms’ revenue, and by improving the con- 
dition of the consumer, enable him to 
consume a larger amount of articles pay 
ing customs and excise. This was the 
only mode which hon. Members could 
take to avert that taxation, which must 
fall otherwise on themselves. There were 
other and higher considerations relating 
to the depressed condition of so large a 
portion of our population; and, whether 
they consulted their interests or their feel- 
ings, to the same conclusion they must 
come—that they must endeavour to ims 
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prove the state of the manufacturing in- 
terest, and what was still more important, 
the condition of the manufacturing popu- 
Jation. There were other considerations 
arising from the state of feeling in large 
masses of our population, of which we had 
had some experience in the last two or 
three years, and which ought to have 
weight with the House. It was most ne- 
cessary to conciliate and to maintain their 
good will, and to inspire them with confi- 
dence in the Legislature. He would not 
press this topic further, the importance of 
which he was convinced every body who 
heard him would feel. These considera- 
tions, however, whether as regarding their 
mere interest, or the welfare and prosperity 
of the country, and still more their feelings 
of humanity weighed so heavily with him, 
that he was not without hope that the 
House would even yet consent to take 
into consideration the proposition of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Whether 
they did so or not, he could not avoid ex- 
pressing his conviction, in common with 
many other hon, Members, that the pre- 
sent state of the country was* such, that 
measures like those now proposed could 
not be much longer deferred. [t might 
be that they would be carried by other 
hands, it might be that they would be 
adopted with modifications, it might be 
that they would be brought forward when 
greater ruin and distress had forced the 
consideration of them more imperatively 
on the House; but fully convinced he 
was, that sooner or later, and that too at 
no very distant period, those hon. Gentle- 
men who now came forward as the advo- 
cates of monopoly would find their ex- 
pectations disappointed, and that, for the 
general benefit of the country, protected 
-interests must part with a portion of their 
protection. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that when he re- 
flected that the period at which he was 
called on to address the House against, 
the admission of foreign slave- grown sugar 
to the British market, was the precise 
period which, by the Act of Emancipation 
of the negroes of the West Indies, was 
fixed as the first year in which the popu- 
Jation of those colonies should enjoy per- 
fect freedom, and when he reflected also 
that, the period originally fixed had been 
anticipated by three years by the volun- 
tary act of the colonists themselves, when 
he reflected on these circumstances, he 
could not but consider what would have 
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been the feelings of the House and the 
country if, when his noble Friend near 
him first proposed the Act of Emancipa- 
tion, he had accompanied it with a propo- 
sition, that so soon as the apprenticeship 
should cease, the slave-trade of foreign 
countries should have all the advantages, 
which we could confer by opening a new 
market for slave-grown sugar. If any 
man, whatever might be his political opin- 
ions, had then stated, that that would be 
the proceeding of 1841, he would have 
been charged with indulging imaginary 
apprehension; he would have been told 
that Great Britain, immediately after the 
accomplishment of an act of justice to the 
negro-population of the West Indies, 
could never deprive that population of 
those advantages which they possessed in 
the market of this country, that such a 
return for the surrender by the colonists 
of the remaining portion of the appren- 
ticeships would be a course of proceeding 
which no government could recommend, 
and which no House of Commons could 
ever sanction. A Government, he regret- 
ted to say, had been found to recommend 
it; but the House of Commons, he trusted 
had not been found which would sanction 
it. In this view of the question, it mat- 
tered not whether the measure was brought 
forward as one of finance or of commercial 
regulation, The Government, however, 
urged it as a measure of finance, resting 
upon the ground of the extreme necessities 
of the country. He did not deny, that 
there was a pressure on the finances de- 
manding immediate attention ; but in ad- 
mitting that, he felt bound to add, that 
those who were responsible for the crisis, 
were bound to propose an adequate re- 
medy. It was not sufficient for the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, or the head of 
the Government, to say he proposed to 
obtain 700,0002. a-year, by a reduction of 
the duty on foreign sugar, and to be ab- 
solutely silent as to the mode in which 
that amount of revenue was to be realized. 
The right hon. Gentleman, who had neg- 
lected to supply the House with those 
details, which they had a right to expect, 
was followed by the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government, and he favoured 
them with an explanation which clearly 
showed, that as a measure of revenue their 
proposition of reducing the duty on fo- 
reign sugar was altogether inefficient. 
They (the Conservatives) had been taun- 
ted by the hon. Member for Halifax, with 
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having adopted two inconsistent modes of 
argument, saying on the one hand that 
our British possessions would be ruined 
by the introduction of foreign sugar, and, 
on the other, that the introduction of fo- 
reign sugar would produce no revenue. 
The hon. Member said, that they could 
not be right in both of these assertions. 
He agreed with him that they could not; 
but then they were necessarily driven into 
those two lines of argument, because the 
right hon. Gentleman had put before them 
two inconsistent propositions. The fault 
was not in the replies to those proposi- 
tions, but in the propositions themselves. 
He should like to know how the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, proposed to raise 
this 700,0002. from a reduction of the 
duty on foreign sugar? He (Mr. Goul- 
burn) could readily understand that from 
sugar such a sum might easily be raised. 
The right hon. Gentleman required no 
more from the article than was raised 
from it in 1828, when it produced above 
5,000,000/. In that year it was true 
there was an additional duty of Is. 9d. 
a cwt., but what were the circumstances 
of the market at that time? Foreign 
sugar was entirely excluded, East-India 
sugar was equally excluded by a restric- 
tive duty of 10s., nearly as high as that 
proposed to be given as a protection 
against the sugar of the Brazils, and by a 
further prohibitory duty on rum. Notwith- 
standing that prohibition upon foreign 
sugar, and that restriction upon domestic 
sugar, our other colonial possessions fur- 
nished an ample supply, and the revenue 
exceeded, by 600,000/., that received in 
the last year. The power, therefore, of 
raising a large additional revenue from 
sugar did not depend upon their reducing 
or retaining the duties upon the foreign 
article. It depended upon the quantity of 
sugar brought into the market, and whe- 
ther that quantity would be sufficient to 
effect such a reduction in the price as to 
produce an increased consumption. Now, 
it appeared, from the confession of the 
Government themselves, that we were to 
have this year a quantity of sugar in the 
market greater by many tons than we had 
in 1828, when the sum raised from sugar 
was that which the right hon, Gentleman 
Opposite now desired to raise. The effect 
of his measure of reduction could only be 
to substitute a certain quantity of Brazilian 
or Cuba sugar for the sugar of British pos- 
sessions, But for every quantity of sugar 
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so displaced they occasioned a commensu- 
rate incitement to the slave-trade, which 
until now they had been uniformly desirous 
of suppressing. He would not respond to 
the call of the hon. Member for Halifax, 
by entering into a general financial dis- 
cussion on the present occasion It was 
not the duty of those who were acting in- 
dependently of the Government to intro- 
duce a discussion of that kind; but when 
the hon. Member asked how hon. Geutle- 
men on his (Mr. Goulburn’s) side of the 
House would obtain the required amount 
of revenue from sugar, he would tell him 
—by leaving things alone. The promised 
supply of 240,000 tons of sugar from the 
East and West Indies would insure a 
reduction of price sufficient to increase the 
revenue for the ensuing year. Of this sup- 
ply the Government had no doubt, for it 
was their own calculation, and if they 
were right the revenue must increase. The 
hon. Member for Halifax complained of 
the unwillingness of his (Mr. Goulburn’s) 
side of the House to take this opportunity 
of entering into a general discussion of 
commercial policy ; but, with every defer- 
ence to the hon. Member, he did not think, 
that the readiest way of performing the 
business of the country was by flying from 
the question submitted to their considera- 
tion, to general and desultory discussions. 
The question before them related to the 
sugar duties, and to it he would confine 
his observations, The hon. Member told 
them that they were resisting all reduction 
of duty. They were doing no such thing. 
They did not deny, that a general reduc- 
tion of duty leading to a reduction of 
price was a great benefit to the commu- 
nity; but they did deny, that the reduction 
of duty on foreign sugar, as explained by 
the noble Lord, could influence the price. 
For what were the views of the noble Lord ? 
that foreign sugar could only enter into 
consumption when the average price in the 
British market exceeded 61s. 6d. It was 
under these circumstances that he antici- 
pated a great increase of consumption, 
but such an anticipation was at direct va- 
riance with all past experience. Looking 
to the returns of the last fifteen years, 
they would find, that in five only of those 
years had the price attained to 61s. 6d., 
and that in every case in which it had so 
attained, there had been in each year a con- 
siderable decrease in consumption. His 
(Mr. Goulburn’s) belief was, that without 
apy new legislation the price of sugar 
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would be (indeed it was so at present) be- 
low that which the noble Lord had fixed as 
its minimum; and therefore, with a view 
to the interests of the consumer, as well as 
to those of the Colonists, he saw no reason 
to adopt the proposal of the Government. 
The hon. Member for Halifax, had accused 
them of want of sympathy and feeling for 
the poor, who were suffering from the pri- 
vation of this necessary article, and great 
pains had been taken by hon. Members op- 
posite to contrast the condition of the arti- 
zan in the north of England with the negro 
of the West Indies. But surely he (Mr. 
Goulburn) ought to be at liberty to ex- 
press his gratification at the prosperity of 
the negro without it being imputed to him 
that he was insensible to the misfortunes 
of his own countrymen. He sincerely 
felt for them, and would heartily lend his 
best endeavours to relieve them from their 
present distressed condition; but he could 
not bring his mind to believe, that the pro- 
posed reduction upon foreign sugar was 
a measure which would afford them relief, 
or one for which, according to the hon. 
Member for Halifax, they ought to be 
thankful. When the Government arroga- 
ted to themselves the merit of having framed 
their budget, with a view to the relief of 
the poor, it must not be forgotten in what 
that relief consisted; in a reduction of 
the price of sugar so infinitely small, that 
it could not reach the consumer, and in the 
imposition of a double duty on that par- 
ticular species of timber most used in the 
dwellings of the poor and thus sensibly 
enhancing the expense of their habita- 
tions. But he was told the proposal of 
Government was also to be regarded as a 
great commercial measure and this was 
the favourite topic of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Board of 
Trade, who accused him (Mr. Goulburn), 
and his friends of being insensible to the 
advantages to be derived from the foreign 
trade of the kingdom. Nothing was fur- 
ther from the fact. For himself he could 
say, that as the greater part of his politi- 
cal life had been in connexion with a 
Government of which Mr. Huskisson 
formed a part, and as he cordially con- 
curred in supporting his measures, he did 
not think he was open to the charge of 
being insensible to the advantages of fo- 
reign trade. That trade, he, in common 
with Mr, Huskisson, considered most im- 
portant, but also, in common with Mr. 
Huskisson, he thought, the colonial trade 
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yet more valuable, and was not prepared 
to neglect or to abandon it. The diffi- 
culty in which the Government stood 
with respect to their measure, as one of 
finance, was in no degree diminished by 
regarding it asa measure of commercial 
policy. They told the House, on the 
one hand, that enormous advantages would 
be derived from a sugar trade with Brazil, 
while, on the other, they alleged that 
Brazilian sugar could not come into con- 
sumption. How are these two assertions 
to be reconciled, and what becomes of all 
the arguments made use of by the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade. He had stated, that 
there were two grounds for regarding 
the present as the particular moment at 
which a reduction of the duty on Brazil 
sugar could be made with advantage, the 
one, that there was a considerable dis- 
satisfaction in the Brazils on account of 
the conduct of this country; and the 
other, that the existing treaty with that 
country was so near the period of its 
expiration, that it was desirable before 
that period arrived to enter into some 
more extended arrangement. In consi- 
dering the cause of the dissatisfaction 
between this country and Brazil, the right 
hon. Gentleman would excuse him if 
he did not ascribe it to precisely the 
same cause as that which the right hon. 
Gentleman had stated. He had told the 
House that it arose from commercial re- 
strictions which this country imposed on 
the introduction of commodities from 
Brazil; but from the papers that had 
been laid before the House, it appeared 
that the great dissatisfaction in Brazil, 
towards this country, was, not so much on 
account of her restrictive duties as on 
account of the measures, which this coun- 
try had taken for the abolition of the 
slave-trade. In the reports annually laid 
before the House from the commissioners 
established there, it appeared that they 
were exposed to a great degree of insult 
and ill-feeling, not only from the lower, 
but from the better classes of the inhabi- 
tants, founded upon the impediments 
which they offered to the introduction 
of new slaves. A dissatisfaction so arising 
they must make up their minds to bear, 
unless they were prepared either to relax 
their direct efforts for the abolition of that 
trade, or to give it by the admission of 
their sugar an effective though indirect 
encouragement for the abolition of that 
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trade. He knew that hon. Gentlemen 
were not prepared to take the former 
course; that many who would vote for 
the introduction of foreign commodities 
which were the produce of slave labour, 
would be shocked at the idea of the ef- 
forts for suppressing that trade being re- 
laxed. But he saw no distinction between 
pacifying the dissatisfaction of Brazil by 
abandoning their plighted faith with re- 
gard to the suppression of the slave-trade 
and admitting to British markets the pro- 
ductions of the slave-trade, which but for 
the continuance of that trade could not 
be introduced here with advantage. And 
this led him to an argument which 
had been made use of both by the right 
hon. Member for Edinburgh and the hon. 
Member for Halifax, in which they at- 
tempted to deny, that the admission of 
Brazilian sugar could by possibility be in 
any degree regarded as a question of prin- 
ciple, or as connected with the abolition 
of the slave-trade. That argument had 
been already dealt with most triumphantly 
by the hon. and learned Member for the 
Tower Hamlets, but the manner in which 
it had been repeated made it necessary for 
him to advert to it again. The hon. Gen- 
tleman said ;— 

“You encourage the cotton and tobacco of 
America, which are grown in slave countries ; 
and you take the cotton and coffee of Brazil; 
why, then, do you refuse Brazilian sugar?” 

There was a very obvious answer. It 
was this, and it applied equally to that 
other anomaly which had been pointed 
out, with regard to refining Brazilian 
sugar for exportation. We do take the 
cotton and tobacco of America, a country 
which has ceased to carry on the slave- 
trade; we do receive the cotton and coffee 
of Brazil, because by so doing, we open 
no new market for slave produce, give no 
new encouragement to the introduction of 
slaves from Africa. Admit their sugars, 
however, and you do open a new market 
which has never yet been accessible to 
Brazil, and, instead of confining them to 
those countries in Europe to which they 
have hitherto had access, give them ad- 
mission to this country, which, from the 
extent of its population, and its wealth, is, 
without doubt, the best sugar market in 
the world. The question is, whether you 
will thus give this incitement to the slave- 
trade of Brazil, and in doing so, drive from 

our market the produce of your own co- 
onies, or whether you will continue still 
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to exclude Brazil, and so to increase at 
the same time the produce of your own 
possessions, as to enable you to combat 
the sugar of Brazil in the different mar- 
kets of the Continent. Take the first of 
these courses, and you can scarcely calcu- 
late the impulse which you will give to 
the aggravated horrors of the slave-trade, 
rendered more profitable by your own act 
of injudicious liberality, adopt the other, 
and there isa hope that you may establish 
the superiority of free over slave labour, 
even in the cultivation of sugar. With 
respect to the other argument, founded on 
the expiration of the treaty, he was far 
from denying the great advantage which 
attached to this trade with Brazil, and he 
was as anxious as any man that the nego- 
tiation for a renewal of the treaty should 
be attended with success; but he might 
doubt whether the right hon. Gentleman 
in suggesting a reduction of the sugar duty 
at this moment took the best means for 
securing that object which in every foreign 
treaty it was the duty of this country to 
pursue—namely, that effective measures 
should be taken for the abolition of the 
slave-trade. The right hon. Gentleman, 
the President of the Board of Trade, had 
alluded to the treaty with the state of 
Texas, and had justly complimented the 
Foreign Secretary for having refused to 
sign the treaty acknowledging the inde- 
pendence of that state, until he obtained 
from them an admission of the right of 
search, so essential to the suppression of 
the slave-trade. All he asked was, that 
they should adopt in Brazil their own 
precedent of Texas. If they gave up 
the duty on Brazilian sugar, and then 
went to Brazil to obtain commercial 
advantages or additional measures for 
the prevention of the slave-trade, they 
would go there with their hands tied, 
without any concession to make, and 
without those means of persuading that 
power which the offer of admitting 
her produce might afford. He, therefore, 
recommended the right hon. Gentleman 
to forbear the reduction of the duty, 
until he was assured, that it might be 
done without injury to our own colonies, 
and until some reciprocal advantage to 
this country and to humanity was obtained 
from Brazil. The right hon. Gentleman 
had given a description —no doubt a just 
one—of the great advantages this country 
would derive from her connexion with 
Brazil. He had described the extensive 
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line of coast of that empire, her flowing 
rivers, her increasing population, and the 
great demand which might there be 
created for British manufactures; but he 
(Mr. Goulburn) felt some little surprise, 
that while the right hon. Gentleman had 
thus enlarged on the peculiar advantages 
to be derived from the connection with 
Brazil, he had forgotten that there was a 
possession of the Crown, not inhabited 
like Brazil by about 6,000,000 of people, 
of whom one-half were slaves, but in- 
habited by a free population, estimated at 
a hundred million, in a state of great civili- 
sation, possessing rivers, not equal, per- 
haps, to those of the Brazils, but extending 
through a country as fertile, and open- 
ing avenues to numerous nations with 
means as ample of making returns for 
the productions and manufactures of this 
country. He need not say, that the posses- 
sion to which he alluded was India. If, 
then, the right hon. Gentleman thought 
the connexion with Brazil so important, 
surely he should have some corresponding 
feeling for the sugar trade of that great 
country. He believed, that the people of 
India would become the best customers 
for English produce. Already did their 
consumption of them far exceed that of 
Brazil, and if this country would take 
from India her supplies of sugar, India 
would have indefinite means of disposing, 
not only of the ordinary, but of the more 
elaborate manufactures of Great Britain. 
But the right hon. Gentleman had told 
them, he was afraid that people would 
embark their capital too hastily in the 
sugar trade in India, unless this retarding 
measure of a reduction of the duty on 
foreign sugar was brought forward, and it 
was with that view of checking such 
speculation, that he now recommended it 
to the House; but when he felt so 
strongly for those who were about to 
invest their capital in India, did it not 
occur to him that by arresting that course 
of British capital it might possibly be 
diverted to the Brazils, or to Cuba, and 
be employed there in raising sugar, and 
so become an instrument for promoting 
that slave-trade which had been denounced 
by Parliament? He was drawing no im- 
aginary picture, he was stating merely what 
had already occurred; for if the right 
hon. Gentleman would refer to the docu- 
ments which were last year laid on the 
Table of the House, he would find the 
commissioners in the Brazils informing 
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the noble Lord, the foreign Secretary, that 
at that time British capital was employed 
in fomenting the slave trade and in culti- 
vating land by means of slaves, newly 
introduced. Could there be a stronger 
argument than this for not diverting 
British capital from the legitimate sugar 
trade in India to a quarter where it could 
only be employed, if not in contravention 
of the law, at least in violation of its 
acknowledged principle? The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Edinburgh 
did not consider there was anything in the 
encouragement of the slave-trade which 
ought to embarrass the House on this 
occasion; that he for one did not deem it 
a question of principle ; that his views of 
national duty were satisfied when this 
country took upon her to suppress the 
slave-trade in those possessions which 
were under her control: that he did not 
consider there was any question of prin- 
ciple or national duty involved in any 
attempt, direct or indirect, to prevent the 
existence of the slave-trade in foreign 
countries; and that when this country 
had fulfilled the Emancipation Act, she 
had done all she was in duty bound to do. 
Now, he (Mr. Goulburn) was most an- 
xious to enter his protest against that 
doctrine. It had been the fashion of the 
other side of the House to say, that Whig 
Governments had been the foremost in 
promoting freedom and abolishing the 
slave-trade; and they had exulted, and 
very naturally, he thought, in having been 
the successful promoters in Parliament of 
the two great measures for the suppression 
of the slave-trade and the emancipation of 
the negroes. But, ou the other hand, he 
could not forget, when those merits were 
claimed for Whig Governments, that there 
was one that more particularly belonged 
to that Government with which he had 
acted. He could not forget that at the 
treaty of Vienna, where all the powers 
of Europe were assembled, it was a 
British negotiator acting under a Conser- 
vative Government, who brought all those 
powers to an unanimous declaration of 
their determination to make every effort 
for the suppression of the slave-trade. 
And he might be permitted to say, though 
God forbid that he should attempt to 
disparage hon. Gentlemen opposite for 
being the instruments of good, that he 
thought the period would arrive, when the 
world would do ample justice to the 
memory of that man, who, by the au- 
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thority of his country, and his own con- 
summate ability, obtained that declaration. 
He never would admit, that the obligations 
which that treaty imposed on this country 
for the abolition of the slave trade had 
become extinct or obsolete; nor had any 
such doctrine ever until this period been 
held in Parliament. What he would ask 
had been the course of Parliament with 
reference to that subject 2? No sooner had 
the emancipation of the negroes which is 
now thought to have cancelled our obli- 
gations been carried, than the hon. Baro- 
net the Member for Oxford brought 
forward a motion for an address to the 
Crown, calling upon it to use every means 
in its power for the complete abolition of 
the slave-trade ; and the noble Lord the 
foreign Secretary had given to the House 
in the course of those discussions, details of 
the evils to which a remedy was yet to be 
applied. The noble Lord, too, depicted 
not only the horrors of the trade, but the 
difficulties there were in carrying out the 
declaration made by the treaty of Vienna. 
But did they stop there? In the year 1839 
an address of the other House to the 
Crown confirmed and sanctioned by the 
views of this House on the same subject. 
And again, by that address, had Parlia- 
ment ealled upon the Crown to leave no 
measure untried for the suppression of 
that traffic especially in Cuba and Brazil, 
whose sugar it was now proposed to admit 
into this country. The noble Lord, on 
one of those occasions informed us, that his 
difficulties in enforcing the expressed 
wishes of Parliament were great, not so 
much from the want of laws directed 
against the traffic in slaves as from the 
want of principle in those by whom they 
were administered. Quid prosunt (he ex- 
claimed) leges sine moribus. I would beg 
to suggest to him that, should the present 
measure be adopted and should he be 
again called upon to urge on other nations 
the withholding encouragement from the 
slave-trade he may meet with the new 
discouragement of finding, that that want 
of principle which defeats law weakens 
negotiation also. He may be told in reply, 
that if this country prefers encouraging the 
slave-trade, to bearing for a limited period, 
some increase of the price of sugar, it is 
not reasonable to expect, that other nations 
should abandon larger interests and make 
greater sacrifices for a principle which we 
no longer care to maintain. For these 
reasons, he felt himself bound, on a con- 
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sideration of the effect which the measure 
of the Government would have on the fi- 
nances of the country, on the interests of 
the colonies and their commerce, and, above 
all, on that great question the suppression 
of the foreign slave-trade to which the 
honour of Parliament and the country was 
so distinctly pledged to give his cordial 
support to the motion of his noble Friend. 

Sir GeorgeGrey said, that, at the close of 
the third night of this long-protracted de- 
bate, he was happy to have it in his power 
to congratulate the House upon an im- 
portant disclosure made by the right hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down. It 
would be in the recollection of the House, 
that on the night when his right hon. 
Friend, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
announced his financial scheme, the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite con- 
curred with him most strongly in stating, 
that such was the existing deficiency in the 
revenue of the country, that some decided 
measures must be taken in order to bring 
up the revenue so as to meet the expendi- 
ture. Hon. Gentlemen on that (the Min- 
isterial) side of the House had been anxi- 
ously expecting to hear what was the 
opinion of hon. Gentlemen opposite, not 
only as to the whole financial statement of 
his right hon. Friend, and the scheme 
which he had submitted to the House for 
its approbation, but they had been desirous 
also to learn, if they objected altogether 
to the details of that measure, on what 
principles they did so, and what principles 
they would themselves propose to be 
adopted. He thanked the right hon. 
Gentleman for having, at iast, after three 
nights of cautious silence, and a close and 
careful concealment of what would be the 
principles upon which the budget of the 
tight hon. Baronet, in whose confidence 
he must suppose the right hon. Gentle- 
man to be, would be propounded to the 
House, afforded a full answer to the ex- 
tremely important question which had 
been put, in these emphatic words: “ [ 
will first let things alone.” Such was the 
satisfactory answer which had been given 
by the right hon, Gentleman to the coun- 
try, whose attention had been drawn to 
this subject during the last six months— 
ever since that much traduced, but most 
valuable report had been published, which 
had been so frequently referred to. He 
might venture to predict, that this was an 
answer which would be received by the 
people, whether Whig, or Radical, or 
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Tory-Radical, with anything but satisfac- 
tion. He was sorry that he could not 
express any more satisfaction with the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman, than 
he had felt at those of other hon. Members 
who had spoken on that side of the House 
as to the principles upon which the pro- 
posed measure of the Government was to 
be opposed ; for, in his speech, and in 
those which had been previously delivered, 
he had been alike unable to discover any 
distinct answer to the propositions which 
were raised. The hon. Member for New- 
ark (Mr. Gladstone) had commenced his 
address to the House by avowing openly, 
that he did not go there to discuss prin- 
ciples. One would have supposed, that 
the hon, Member at least would have been 
prepared to propose some principle by which 
‘* the conscience of the State,” might have 
been guided; but the hon. Gentleman 
said, that this was not a question of prin- 
ciple. He rested the case, in the earlier 
part of his inconsistent speech, entirely on 
the anticipated supply from the East and 
West Indies, during this year. He ad- 
mitted, that if the supply were to remain 
as deficient as during the past year, there 
was nothing in the principles stated by his 
right hon. Friend, the President of the 
Board of Trade, from which he dissented ; 
but he promised such an increased supply 
that no political expediency could justify 
the measure proposed. One would have 
supposed, that the hon. Member would 
have adopted the principles of the right 
hon, Gentleman behind him (Dr. Lush- 
ington) who had suffered so much for the 
part which he had taken; but it turned 
out, that his object was only to maintain 
a high principle of morality when sugar 
was 57s., but that, changing with every 
statement contained in the price currents, 
of Liverpool or London, it was to van- 
ish with political expediency when su- 
gar was lowered to 27s. On that side 
of the House he had not the same 
complaint to make. It had been the mis- 
fortune of the Government, on this occa- 
sion, to be deserted by some hon. Gentle- 
men, who had hitherto given their steady 
and firm support to the principles upon 
which they had conducted the affairs of 
this country. The principles upon which 
that change of position of those hon. 
Gentlemen had been produced, had, how- 
ever, been fully and clearly stated, and he 
asked hon. Gentlemen opposite which of 
the principles stated by those hon, Gen- 
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tlemen they adopted. The hon. Member 
for Lincolnshire, who had spoken on the 
first night of this debate, had addressed 
the House with a manliness and candour 
which had always characterised his pro- 
ceedings in that House. He had said, 
that he could not view this as an isolated 
proposition. He objected to an interfer- 
ence with any monopoly, because, he 
said, that if they touched one, they must 
attack all, and the result must be the 
downfall of the whole system. He de- 
fended this as an out-work, because he 
conceived, that if it were carried, the next 
attack would be upon the Corn-laws, but 
he resisted the adoption of the general 
principle on one case, and declared, that 
he would do so in all instances. He 
begged to ask hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
whether this was the view which they sup- 
ported. Short and important as the pro- 
position was, they had been silent upon 
the question of the Corn-laws, and he 
asked them whether that was not at the 
bottom of their whole opposition to this 
sugar question, and whether the House 
would see the same regard for the ne- 
groes and the interests of humanity, if 
they did not believe, that this was an out- 
work which must be maintained secure, in 
order to secure the safety of the Corn- 
laws. The second principle which had 
been enunciated by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, the Member for the Tower Hamlets, 
had been stated with as much distinctness 
as that put forward by the hon. Member 
for Lincolnshire. He said, that he should 
object to the introduction of sugar which 
was the produce of slave-labour, and he 
would rather sacrifice the interests of 
England, than give encouragement to 
slave-grown produce and the slave-trade. 
He asked whether that was the principle 
upon which hon. Gentlemen opposite 
would act. [Lord Sandon: Hear!] The 
noble Lord said, that it was; would the 
right hon. Baronet also act upon the same 
principle? He thought, that, at all events, 
it would be a little satisfactory that the 
country should know, that the noble Lord 
who was put forward by the right hon. 
Baronet upon this occasion, entertained 
this feeling. The noble Lord, speaking 
of the change of sentiments of some 
Members of the Government party, said 
he was prepared to tell the people of 
England, that be the price of sugar how- 
ever extravagant, even beyond the extent 
of the morality of the hon, Member for 
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Newark, his principles would never yield, 
and he could never submit to the intro- 
duction of sugar produced by slave-labour. 
But he must say, that this extreme horror 
of slavery, coming, as it did, with a very 
good grace from the right hon. Member 
for the Tower Hamlets, came with a very 
bad grace from many of those hon. Mem- 
bers who had come forward to support his 
views. A petition had been presented by 
the right hon. Baronet opposite, which 
implored the House not to sanction the 
principle of slavery, thinking, by that 
means to excite the warm and generous 
feelings of the people of this country, the 
full value of which they knew well, from 
the very munificent gifts showered on 
themselves ; and, therefore, availing them- 
selves of these feelings, they came forward 
now, and placing the interests of the negro 
strongly before the world, sought by that 
means to hold this House up to the public 
reprobation for adopting a measure which 
they alleged might have the effect of in- 
creasing the powers of slavery and the 
slave-trade. He asked, was it possible 
for the noble Lord (Lord Sandon), and 
the right hon. Baronet to adhere to the 
principle which was now put forward; or 
was it to be confined to the particular 
case upon which it had been advanced ? 
If the principle were maintained generally 
how, he asked, was it possible not to ex- 
tend it to every article which was the pro- 
duce of slave-labour? The necessity, if 
it referred to one instance, referred to all. 
Great Britain, however, was in commu- 
nication with nearly every country in the 
universe, and her commerce was ex- 
tended into the most remote quarters. 
She had abolished slavery, but having 
done so, did the noble Lord and the 
hon. Member for Lincolnshire say, that 
she was not to look to the wants of her 
people, but that she was to compel them 
to undergo a permanent sacrifice by waging 
war, for a prohibition must be required 
against all slave-produce. A distinction 
had been drawn by hon. Gentlemen be- 
tween cotton and coffee, on the ground 
that there was a great difference between 
the amount and description of labour be- 
stowed on them, but that was not a dis- 
tinction which the people of England 
would appreciate. They would inquire 
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into all the horrors of slavery, it was not 
to the details of the system they objected, 
but to its principles, and be the slavery 
comparatively severe or mild in its nature, 
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it was against slavery itself they desired to 
contend. [ Cheers.] The noble Lord cheered 
this proposition,and he thought, that hehad 
now made him a convert to his views, that 
the distinction between cotton and sugar 
did not in reality exist. But it was said, 
that in this measure the Government had 
abandoned the principle of opposition to 
the slave-trade; by this suggestion, one 
would be led to believe, that these pro- 
hibitory duties had been originally imposed 
on sugar to prevent the introduction of 
sugar, the produce of slavery. No one, 
however, knew better than the hon. Mem- 
ber for Newark, that these duties had been 
imposed long before the slave-trade was 
abolished, and that, in fact, their real 
object had been to give protection to 
slave-grown sugar. It was not for a long 
time, that the voice of the East-Indians, 
which had been raised against those duties, 
have been heard, and it was only in the year 
1836, that the duties were equalized ; and 
in the present year this system was carried 
out. There was nothing in the existing 
duties, or in the principle of them intended 
to operate against slavery or the slave- 
trade, and it was, therefore, for hon. Mem- 
bers to say, that in this proposal they were 
abandoning those principles upon which 
they had acted in procuring the extin- 
guishment of this dreadful system. But 
if the House proceeded upon the principle 
proposed by the noble Viscount (Viscount 
Sandon), they must revise the whole of 
our commercial tariff, not in the sense in 
which it was now asked for by the great 
body of the people of this country, but 
with a view to exclude from our consump- 
tion every article which was the produce 
of slave-labour, however necessary it might 
be. He must say, that this wasa principle 
which, considered with reference to this 
great commercial country, was of the 
greatest possible absurdity, and he was 
sure, that the House would not sacrifice 
all our commercial interest, by its recog- 
nition. But if they adopted the principle 
in one case, they must do so in all; and 
they would be cautious, therefore, how 
they took a step which was fraught with 
consequences of such deep importance. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Goulburn) 
had called the attention of the House to 
the fact that English capital was employed 
in Cuba in the maintenance of slave- 
labour, and in the cultivation of sugar by 
such means. Undoubtedly, this was a 
practice which reflected the greatest dis- 
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grace on those who were parties to it, and 
he agreed that every means should be 
taken to prevent it; but he asked those 
who came to protect free-labour sugar 
against slave-labour sugar, whether slaves 
were employed in Cuba only? Were 
there no mines in the Brazils¢ He saw 
the hon. Member for Antrim (Mr. Irving) 
in his place, and he found it stated in a 
public document, that a company, of 
which he was the chairman, had been 
formed for the purpose of working mines 
in the Brazils. The capital employed for 
that purpose was English, but the bones 
and sinews, by means of which the one 
was extracted, were the bones and sinews 
of African slaves. But in connection with 
the same subject which had been fre- 
quently adverted to already in the course 
of this discussion, the right hon. Gentle- 
man who had last spoken had alluded to 
a committee on East-India trade, of which 
he (Sir G. Grey) was a member last year, 
and to the business of which he had paid 
particular attention, and he well remem- 
bered an important witness, who had 
been called forward on behalf of the 
West-Indian interest, in order to op- 
pose the introduction of the East-India 
rum into this country, and that he was exa- 
mined at great length by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Antrim, with a view to show the 
condition of the labourers there. He al- 
luded to Mr. M‘Queen, who spoke as the 
organ of the West-Indian interest, and 
could not, therefore, be supposed to say 
anything prejudicial to its interests, but 
he was bound to say, that he had given 
his evidence with the most perfect good 
faith, and in such a manner as to excite 
his perfect confidence in what he had 
said. He was asked :— 

“Can you give the committee any informa- 
tion about the importation of colonial produce 
into this country from the West Indies and 
the Mauritius, and also the consumption 
thereof in Great Britain and Ireland, and 
the re-exportation of British sugar, re- 
fined or raw, to other countries? — Yes, I 
can, I have those returns here. In 1839, the 
whole quantity of sugar imported into Great 
Britain from the West Indies and the Mauri- 
tius was 3,435,257 cwt.; from British India, 
519,126 ewt., making altogether 3,954,383 
ewt. The consumption of this country last 
year, deducting the quantity exported, refined 
and raw, was 3,834,847 cwt., leaving an ap- 
parent surplus of 119,536 cwt., but from 
which remains to be deducted 10,470 cwt, ex- 
ported in a raw state, and 22,000 ewt. ina re- 
fined state, making together 32,470 cwt., leav- 
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ing a surplus of 87,066 cwt. The drawbacks 
upon British refined sugar, I have here. The 
drawback in 1835 amounted to 709,410/.; in 
1838 to 578,968/.; in 1839, to only 26,379/, 
The value of refined sugar exported from this 
country altogether was, in 1834, 915,693/.; in 
1835, it was 852,487/.; in 1838, it was 
553,247/, ; and in 1839, 213,738/., nearly all 
of which was foreign sugar refined in bond. 
From what countries did that chiefly come; 
was it from countries having slaves ?—I believe 
almost exclusively from Cuba, Porto Rico, and 
the Brazils; probably there are some sugars that 
are refined from Manilla and Siam but I appre- 
hend that the price and quality of Brazil, 
Cuba, and Porto Rico sugar is so superior that 
the refiners use those in preference ; the con- 
sequence of which is that the whole of our 
foreign possessions, and every colony in the 
West Indies, the Cape of Good Hope, Aus- 
tralia, the East Indies, in fact every part to 
which we export refined sugar, is at this mo- 
ment consuming the produce of slave-colo- 
nies.” 


With regard now to the protection of 
sugar the produce of free labour, it was 
to be observed, that the hon. Member for 
Newark spoke no longer in the character 
of a West Indian, the greater part of 
the interest which he or his connec- 
tions had possessed, having been trans- 
ferred to the East Indies, but the 
right hon. Gentleman who had spoken 
last, did not now tell the House, as it 
had been told before, that the West 
Indies were in the state of decay and ruin 
referred to by Mr. M‘Queen, but he sought 
to prove, that the supply to be expected 
from the West and the East Indies toge- 
ther would be sufficient to meet the de- 
mand and to render this measure unneces- 
sary. Atall events, however, the measure 
could do no harm. The hon. Member for 
Stamford seemed surprised at this sugges- 
tion ; but he would show him how it was 
that no harm could be done. Supposing 
the fact to be contrary to the statement of 
Mr. M‘Queen—that the West Indies were 
in such a condition, that we might look 
to it for not decreasing crops, and in 
which it might be possible to place the 
land in an improved state of cultivation, 
his right hon. Friend only proposed to 
take an adequate security for the fulfil- 
ment of those expectations which were 
held out; that if there should be a defici- 
ency of supply the foreign producers of 
the commodity might come in aid, so that 
the consumer should not be subject to 
those difficulties which he had undergone 
during the past year, It might be said, 
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that the protecting duties were insufficient 
in amount, but if that were the only point, 
if hon. Gentlemen opposite thought, that 
notwithstanding the amount of duty pro- 
posed, the foreign grower would still be 
able to undersell the English merchant, 
that was a question which was to be con- 
sidered in committee, and the determina- 
tion of which was delayed and prevented by 
the motion of the noble Lord, and by this 
discussion. Looking at the evidence pro- 
duced before the committee of the ex- 
treme fertility, and the immense productive 
powers, of the vast valley of the Ganges, 
coupled with all those other advantages 
connected with the production of sugar 
in the East Indies, and its importation 
into this country, he was at a loss to un- 
derstand why the supply from that quar- 
ter had been so limited. He could con- 
ceive, that the publication of that evidence 
would induce capitalists to send their ca- 
pital to that district, and therefore it was, 
that he might anticipate that a very large 
supply would, in future, be derived from 
thence. He wished to say a word or two 
as to the question introduced in the latter 
part of the resolution of the noble Lord. 
He meant that course which Parliament 
was called upon to take with regard to 
foreign sugars. Undoubtedly, England 
had set a noble example to the world, in 
determining to procure the abolition of 
Slavery, at the vast expense which it had 
caused ; but when the cost was estimated 
at twenty millions only, it was estimated 
at a sum far lower than in reality had 
been incurred. The nominal charge, it 
was true, was only twenty millions, but 
that amount had been increased by the 
extra amount of ten millions paid by the 
consumers of sugar, in the increased price 
of that commodity. But were our foreign 
neighbours likely to be induced to follow 
our example by hon. Gentlemen proclaim- 
ing to them that the experiment bad been 
a “miserable failure.” Hon. Gentlemen 
Opposite had said so, but he said, that the 
strongest evidence of its failure would be 
their proclaiming to the world, that after 
the sacrifice which had been made, the 
people of this country were still to be 
called upon to consent to a permanent 
sacrifice for the next ten years of another 
ten millions, the increased amount which 
they would have to pay for their sugar 
during that period. The argument was, 
that the government were proclaiming the 
failure of the scheme by the present pro~ 
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position, but it was not the Government 
who proclaimed this to the world, but 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, when they said, 
that it was impossible to do good with a 
moderate protecting duty. Hon, Gentle- 
men opposite had not adverted to the 
main principles involved in the proposi- 
tions of her Majesty’s Government, on 
the contrary, they had expressly declined 
todoso. The hon. Member for Newark 
(Mr. Gladstone) said, he did not come 
down there to discuss principles; and the 
right hon. Gentleman, the Member for 
the University of Oxford, stated, that he 
would not enter into a general and desul- 
tory discussion, such as had been intro- 
duced by the hon. Member for Halifax. 
That might be a prudent course for hon, 
Gentlemen opposite, but he believed the 
country would think differently. The 
country would duly appreciate their un- 
willingness to grapple with the principles 
laid down by her Majesty’s Government, 
to the discussion of which, hon. Gentle- 
men opposite had been fully and fairly 
invited. They might look to anticipated 
triumph ; but he firmly believed with his 
hon. Friend the Member for Halifax, that 
the more this question was discussed, the 
better it would be understood. And what- 
ever pretext or guise hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite might assume for the purpose of 
enlisting the sympathy and the feelings of 
the reflecting portion of the people, the 
better they were understood, the more 
certain would be the triumph of the prin- 
ciples submitted to the House and the 
country by her Majesty’s Government. 

Viscount Sandon was understood to 
complain in explanation that the right 
hon. Baronet, had attributed to him sen- 
timents which he entirely disowned. The 
right hon. Gentleman had interpreted his 
cheers, as if he had agreed in the right 
hon. Gentleman’s exposition of the senti- 
ments of the right hon. Gentleman, the 
Member for the Tower Hamlets, which 
was not the case. 

Mr. Goulburn also explained. The 
right hon. Gentleman had imputed to 
him that he had stated, that in the present 
crisis of affairs it was necessary that no- 
thing should be done. What he stated, 
was, that they were in a crisis which de- 
manded great exertion, but the additional 
revenue that would be derived from sugar 
under the circumstances of the quantity 
announced by the right hon. Gentleman, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to be 
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in the course of arrival from the East and 
West Indies would be sufficient, and he 
had said, that that revenue would be 
obtained by their doing nothing. 

Sir George Grey was understood to 
say amidst much noise, that he had cer- 
tainly not meant to do any injustice either 
to his noble Friend or the right hon. 
Gentleman, and he believed, that he had 
correctly represented their cheers and 
their opinions, though if they disavowed 
his interpretation he must accept their 
disavowal. 

Mr. Irving said, that no person who 
addressed that House more rarely ad- 
dressed the House than he did. It was 
not his intention to have said a word on 
this subject, had it not been for the rather 
unnecessary attack made upon him by the 
right hon. Baronet, the Judge Advocate. 
He could not understand upon what prin- 
ciple it was, that the Judge Advocate had 
singled him out from among all the other 
persons similarly situated. And, above 
all, why he should have singled him out 
to justify the opinions, in answer to ques- 
tions before a committee expressed by the 
witness, to whom the right hon. Baronet 
had alluded, Mr. M‘Queen. He wished 
the evidence of that gentleman had been 
read by every Member of that House. 
That evidence gave a true and just ac- 
count of what the West-Indies had been 
and what they were likely to become, and 
if any man had any regard for the rights 
of property, if any man had any regard 
for the changes which the slave popula- 
tion was likely to undergo in those colo- 
nies in the event of such measures as 
those contemplated by her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment being carried into effect, he 
was sure such a man must hesitate before 
he could allow such measures to pass that 
House. This question had not been ar- 
gued upon proper principles. It was as- 
sumed that they were to give admission to 
foreign sugars wheresoever they came from, 
whether from the Brazils, from Cuba, from 
Manilla, or from the eastern islands: but he 
would say, that if they permitted such su- 
gars to come into their markets at any duty 
he cared not what—[{Great laughter.} 
He did not see that there was anything 
very risible in what he said. He would 


repeat the observation, and say, that if 
they allowed these sugars to come into 
their markets at any duty whatever, they 
would accumulate so much misery and 
distress on the West-Indies, that it would 
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be impossible for the West-Indies, cir- 
cumstanced as they were, to continue the 
cultivation of sugar; and, as was distinctly 
stated by Mr. M‘Queen, our West-India 
colonies would become what St. Domingo 
was, a scene of utter desolation, from 
which sugar cultivation would be entirely 
excluded. This question had not been 
reasoned upon according to true princi- 
ples. He could tell them that the East- 
Indies, with the disadvantages under which 
they would labour if this measure were to 
take effect, and with the expense of their 
government, would not cultivate sugar at 
all, and there was nothing else by which 
the proprietors of the soil could make a 
profit. But what effect would this mea- 
sure have upon the trade of this country ? 
It would ruin our trade with the West- 
Indies, to which place it was proved, that 
we exported more of our commodities 
than to the Brazils. They might talk of 
the twenty millions granted for the eman- 
cipation of the negroes, but was it not 
proved, that the real amount of loss sus- 
tained by the West-India proprietors was 
137 millions? If this measure were to 
pass—if they were by such measures as 
this to ruin the West-Indies, instead of 
twenty millions they ought to pay them 
140 millions, There was another part of 
the remarks of the right hon. Baronet, 
which he did not mean to pass over. The 
right hon. Baronet had accused him with 
being connected with a mine in the Bra- 
zils. It was perfectly true. There was 
a great number of persons similarly situ- 
ated. It was perfectly true, that there was 
a great number of that sect, which was as 
much opposed to the system of slavery, 
wherever it existed, as any persons who 
were concerned in mines precisely the 
same as he was. That connection was 
formed at a period when public companies 
were instituted for the purpose of mining, 
not only in the Brazils, but in Mexico, 
and in every other part of South America, 
and he had no doubt he was addressing 
many individuals—yes, he had no doubt 
he was addressing many individuals in 
that House, who were as much concerned 
in those mines as he was. He wished 
them joy of the concern. He hoped they 
would be more successful than he was in 
that with which he was concerned. He 
would give the right hon. Baronet all his 
concerns. He assured the right hon. Ba- 
ronet that he should have them upon good 
terms, and ata cheap rate. He was not 
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quite sure that the right hon. Baronet was 
a lover of speculation, but he would not give 
the right hon. Baronet his mines for nothing. 
He hoped his hon. Friends were satisfied. 
The right hon. Baronet had said, that he 
Mr. Irving had squeezed blood out of the 
negro race; but, if he had, he could tell 
the right hon. Baronet that he had 
squeezed no gold. He should be very 
glad if the right hon. Baronet could do 
so, and the more so as he was sure that if 
the right hon. Baronet felt it to be a good 
speculation, he would have no objection 
to place himself in his shoes. Had the 
right hon. Baronet any other accusation 
to bring against him? He was not in 
the habit of thrusting himself upon that 
House, but the House must perceive that 
he was on the present occasion compelled 
to obtrude himself on their attention. 
Debate again adjourned. 


Vicrorta Park.] On the motion of 
Mr. E. J. Stanley, the House resolved 
itself into a Committee to consider of 
establishing a park at the east end of the 
metropolis, to be called the Victoria Park, 

Mr. E. J. Stanley said, he had to move 
a resulution to the effect that a sum, the 
produce of the sale of York House, with 
the interest accruing thereon, now vested 
in Exchequer bills, should be expended in 
the purchase of a royal park, to be laid 
out for the accommodation of the public 
in the neighbourhood of Spitalfields. The 
particular site fixed upon was that piece 
of land called Bonner’s-fields, containing 
290 acres. With the exception of a small 
portion of this land, which was to be re- 
served for the purpose of building villas, 
the whole was to be thrown open to the 
public. This piece of ground was situated 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
populous district of Bethnal-green, and 
he had no doubt, considering the im- 
mense benefit that would be conferred on 
the population of the whole of the eastern 
part of the metropolis, the House would 
not hesitate to sanction the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests in carrying out the 
tesolution he had announced. The hon. 
Gentleman concluded by moving that her 
Majesty’s Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests be authorised to complete the con- 
tract for the sale and disposal of the Ex- 
chequer bills raised by the sale of York 
House, and to apply the proceeds towards 
providing a royal park near Bonner’s- 
fields and Old Ford-lane, to be opened 
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for the accommodation of the people of 
the eastern part of the metropolis. 

Sir R. Peel begged to know what was 
the estimated value of the proposed park? 

Mr. Stanley said, 100,000/., to meet 
which there was a sum of 72,0001., the 
produce of the sale of York House, which, 
having been invested in Exchequer bills, 
amounted now, with the interest, to 
100,000. He believed that sum would 
be sufficient to cover the whole of the 
expenses. 

Mr. Kemble said, that however right 
and proper the proposition might be, he 
thought at that Hour, twenty-five minutes 
past twelve o’clock, it was rather late to 
consent to so large an expenditure. 

Mr. Stanley merely moved the resolu- 
tion for the purpose of founding a bill 
upon it, which might become matter of 
discussion at a future period. The pro- 
posed park was projected entirely with 
the object advocated by the hon. Member 
who had just sat down, namely for the 
recreation of the lower classes. He hoped, 
therefore, that the hon. Member for East 
Surrey would not oppose the vote on the 
present occasion, as he would have ample 
opportunity of objecting to the measure 
which was to be founded upon it. 

Resolution agreed to, the House re- 
sumed. Resolution to be reported. Ad- 
journed. 
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The Adjourned Debate resumed. 

Mr. Cholmondely : In rising to offer a 
few remarks upon the important subject 
now under consideration, | can assure the 
House, that it is not my intention to tres- 
pass upon their patience for any length of 
time, or to enter into any of those commer- 
cial details, which have been already so 
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fully and so well stated by those most con- | 


versant with the subject, but there is one 
point to which I could wish to draw the 
attention of the House, namely, that there 
has been a most unjust imputation thrown 

upon the West-India proprietors, and upon | 
hon. Members on this side of the House, 
of being influenced in their opposition to 
this measure, solely by a wish to preserve 
their own monopoly, and to deprive the 
poorer classes of this country of the blessing 
of cheap sugar, which this measure of her 
Majesty’s Government professes to extend 
to them, at the same time that it augments 
the revenue. To be sure, these great ad- 
vantages are not to be obtained without 
some “slight sacrifice, it is confessed even 
by those who introduce this measure, that 
it must, in some degree, affect the West 
Indian interests, and it is even admitted, 
that it may incidentally give some encou- 
ragement to the slave.trade, but what are 
these minor evils when compared with the 
immense good, that it is to effect. Now, 
Sir, I think it is a bad maxim, “ to doa 
great good, do a little ill,” but when the 
adage is reversed, and it is proposed “ to do a 
little good, do a great ill.” I think, there 
is nobody that will not agree with me, as to 
the badness of the maxim, and this is, I 
think, precisely the proposition that is 
made by her Majesty’s Government, with 
the sole exception, that, I think, the good, 
small as it is, is most problematical. What 
is the ground taken by hon. Members op- 
posite? We are told not to waste our 
sympathies upon the negroes, but to turn 
our compassion to our own suffering arti- 
sans at home, and the noble Lord, the 
Secretary for the Colonies, has drawn an 
affecting picture of the poor man obliged 
to turn away from the shop, because ‘his 
scanty means were insufficient to purchase 
the slight luxury of sugar, possibly for a 
sick wife or child. God forbid, that I, or 


any Member of this House, should view 
with indifference the sufferings or priva- 
tions of the poor, or treat with levity any 
proposition to alleviate those sufferings, or | 
| judiced observer, 


remove those privations ; but, in this case, 
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what is the amount of relief to be admi- 


nistered ? By the noble Lord’s own caleu- 
lations, the utmost he expects is a reduc- 
tion in the price of sugar of 1s. 6d. per 
ewt., or as was so well and clearly shown 
by the noble Lord, the Member for South 
Lancashire, a diminution per pound so small 
as not be measured by the smallest denomi- 
nation of coin current in the realm. Can 
any hon. Member so far deceive himself as 
to fancy, that any great advantage can ac. 
|erue to the poor man from this infinitesimal 
reduction. The only class, that would de- 
rive benefit from it was that which might 
be regarded as the intermediate class be. 
tween the great importer and the poor 
| consumer—he meant the retail trader ; but 
as far as the poor man was concerned, i it 
would only prove to be a second edition of 
the measure for taking the tax off leather, in 
which case, the retail dealer alone was bene- 
fited, and the poor man complained that he 
could get his shoes no cheaper. He had no 
objection to confer a benefit upon the 
retail trader, but not at the price at which 
it was proposed to be purchased. The 
twofold object of the measure was to afford 
a very small complement of relief to a very 
small section of the community, and to 
raise the sum of 700,000/. for the purposes 
of revenue, by means of which the House 
knew nothing, of the possibility of which 
there was no proof, no attempt at proof 
even, and for which they had nothing 
but assertion. To effect these two ob- 
jects, the House was called upon to in- 
flict a measure little short of ruin, upon 
the great West-India proprietors and 
sugar merchants, and to render nugatory 
the payment by this country of 20,000,000/. 
For such a boon, he certainly was not 
prepared to make so great a_ sacrifice. 
The noble Lord, in his speech on Friday, 
has stated, that the amendment of the 
noble Lord, the Member for Liverpool, 
was “the most factious step, that could be 
resorted to,” and has characterised it as 
“ merely a party movement, brought for- 
ward to serve party purposes.” Now, Sir, 
there never was a more unfounded accusa- 
tion, or one, he really believed, which 
might be more justly retorted upon those 
who made it. When these debates, and 
those who have taken a part in them, 
shall have passed away, when all angry 
and contentious feelings shall have been 
long since laid at rest, and these event- 
ful days have become matter of history, 
what would be the opinion of an unpre- 
upon reviewing these 
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transactions ; to which of the great parties 
in that House would he apply the term 
“faction,” and on which would he cast the 
imputation of having acted merely for 
party purposes ? On one side, he would 
observe the Government of the country, 
laced in a situation of very considerable 
difficulty, at a critical juncture, having 
lately sustained a most signal defeat upon 
a most important measure, with a large 
majority of the House of Lords against 
them, with the feelings of the country (if 
they might judge from the results of 
recent elections), not very much in their 
favour—on the one side, he would see this 
Government hastily, and without notice, 
bringing forward three great measures, 
striking at and involving three of the 
largest interests in the empire ; he would 
see them at once striking a triple blow at 
those interests—-at the West-Indian inter- 
ests, by an alteration of the sugar duties ; 
at the Canadian interests, by a reduction of 
the timber duties ; and though last not 
least, at the landed and agricultural inter- 
est, by the foolish theory of a fixed duty 
upon corn, which would vanish the very 
first year of a scarcity. On the opposite 
side, he would observe a body of men con- 
demning these sweeping measures as pre- 
cipitate, injurious, and as likely to produce 
more of evil than of good, and endeavour - 
ing to prevent the state from being shaken 
to its centre by the rash hand of an over- 
hasty innovation. Upon these grounds— 
objecting to the proposition of the noble 
Lord, as nearly ruinous to the West-India 
proprietors—as unnecessarily affording en- 
couragement to the slave-trade, and as one 
of those three measures which, taken toge- 
ther, must inevitably damage our national 
prosperity, he would give it his most stre- 
nuous opposition ; while he should cor- 
dially support the resolution of his noble 
Friend, the Member for Liverpool. 
Viscount Howick: Sir, though this de- 
bate has already been protracted to so great 
a length, 1 hope that, in consideration of 
the interest I have long taken in the abo- 
lition of slavery, the House will excuse 
me if 1am unwilling to give a silent vote 
in favor of a measure, which the hon. 
Gentleman, who has just sat down, like 
others who have preceded him, has as- 
serted to have a direct tendency to en- 
courage both slavery and the slave-trade. 
In reference to this objection, which has 
been urged against the measure proposed 
by her Majesty’s Government, I must in 
the first place obsetve, that no hon. 
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Gentleman, as far as 1 remember, has 
contended that the introduction into this 
country of produce raised by slave labour, 
ought not, under any circumstances, to 
be permitted. I[t is not asserted that, as 
in private life, a man who knowingly re- 
ceives stolen goods, is justly considered 
an accomplice in the crime he thus en- 
courages ; so in the intercourse of nations, 
a country that consents to receive from 
another what is known to be the produce 
of slave labour, ought to be regarded as 
sharing in the crime of maintaining slavery. 
No hon. Gentleman has ventured to push 
the argument to this extent. If they had 
done so, if it could have been shown 
that a great fundamental principle of jus- 
tice was involved in the question, and 
that to receive the produce of slave labour, 
was to violate the eternal rules of right 
and justice; in that case the decision to 
which the House ought to come would be 
clear; there would be no room for con- 
sidering the consequences of the course 
we should be bound to take; but what- 
ever the sacrifice, we must do what justice 
required ; but we must also, if this should 
be our view of the subject, proceed much 
further, and we must uniformly and in 
every case exclude the produce of slave 
labour of all descriptions. But as this is 
not maintained to be our duty, as the ar- 
gument on the other side only goes to 
this, that the abolition of slavery and the 
slave trade having long been one of the 
great objects of the policy of this country, 
we ought not to adopt a measure of which 
the tendency is to encourage slavery; as 
this is the ground which is taken, though 
no one more heartily than myself concurs 
in thinking it ought to be our policy, by 
every means in our power, to discourage 
slavery ; still [ am at full liberty to exer- 
cise my judgment as to whether the ten- 
dency of the measure is that imputed to 
it, and whether, by adopting the measure 
of Her Majesty’s Government, we should 
really give encouragement to the slave- 
trade, and promote the permanent con- 
tinuance of slavery in the manner which 
has been asserted. Now, Sir, upon this 
point I am directly at issue with my right 
hon, and learned Friend, the Member for the 
Tower Hamlets. His argument, if I rightly 
understand it, is, that if sugar produced 
by slave-labour should be allowed to 
come into consumption in this the richest 
country in the world, the price of sugar 
would necessarily be raised, and its pro- 
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duction in Cuba and the Brazils, where it 
is carried on by slaves and the slave- 
trade, would be encouraged ; wherefore, 
my right hon. and learned Friend, con- 
tends, that such sugar should continue to 
be excluded, by a prohibitory duty, from 
our inarket. This argument is plausible, 
but it appears to me to be entirely un- 
sound ; and the policy recommended by 
my right hon. and learned Friend is, I 
think, erroneous. The argument, and the 
policy founded upon it, both proceed 
upon the assumption, that it is in vain to 
suppose that sugar can possibly be raised 
by free labour in our own dominions, so 
as to compete with the slave produce of 
Cuba and Brazil; and that, therefore, we 
must be content to exclude this produce 
from our own market, yielding up to it, 
without a struggle, the market of Europe, 
and of the world. If this assumption of 
my right hon. and learned Friend is cor- 
rect, | must say it isa most mortifying con- 
clusion to come to, a conclusion which 1 
would not admit without the clearest evi- 
dence, and then certainly with the greatest 
pain and reluctance. But I totally deny 
that the assumption of my right hon. 
and learned Friend can be supported, either 
by reasoning or by experience. I remember 
well during the many debates upon the 
abolition of slavery, that my right hon, 
and learned Friend, and another hon. 
Friend of ours, no longer, unfortunately, 
a Member of this House, who took so dis- 
tinguished and honourable a lead in the 
struggle for the abolition of slavery, J 
mean, of course, Sir Thomas F. Buxton; 
I say | remember well often to have lis- 
tened to them when they were endeavour- 
ing to prove, by reasoning and by facts, 
that slavery was not only a crime but a 
mistake, and that the forced labour of the 
slave was not merely exacted by cruelty 
and injustice, but, in the end, the dearest 
and least productive labour that could be 
employed. That free labour, with fair 
play, and proper measures adapted to 
direct and stimulate it, would always be 
more than a match in open competition 
for the labour of slaves, My right hon. 
and learned Friend may now believe, that 
in using these arguments he was mistaken 
—he may now think that he was at that 
time in error—he may have changed his 
views upon the subject, and believe that 
free labour cannot successfully compete 
with slave labour; but if my right hon. 
and learned Friend has changed his 
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opinion, I have not altered mine; on the 
contrary, the results already produced, by 
the great experiment which has been tried 
by the emancipation of the negro popula- 
tion of our colonies (mismanaged as in 
many respects [ think this experiment to 
have been), seem to me to give no ground 
whatever for despairing that our own 
colonies, with free labour, may maintain a 
successful competition in the cultivation 
of sugar with those countries in which 
slavery is still maintained. But they will 
be little likely to do so if we teach them 
to lean upon the broken reed of protection 
and monopoly. A trade bolstered up by 
restrictions, and prohibitory duties, all 
experience teaches us, never attains a 
healthy and vigorous growth, while the 
removal of restrictions, and of what is 
misnamed protection, has often the best 
effect in giving strength and activity toa 
trade before languid and depressed. My 
noble Friend, the Secretary for the Colo- 
nies, has already alluded to a striking ex- 
ample of this in the extension and im- 
provement of the silk trade, in conse- 
quence of the measures of Mr. Huskis- 
son; and I see no reason whatever for 
believing that a similar result might not 
follow from similar measures with respect 
to the growth of sugar. What is there 
to prevent our West Indian colonies from 
carrying on this branch of industry with 
success? The fertility of Cuba and Brazil 
has been dwelt on, but in this respect 
they certainly have no superiority over 
some of our own colonies, for instance, 
Demerara and Trinidad. I believe that 
in no part of the world is there to be found 
a soil more productive than that which 
they possess; and even as regards our 
older colonies, I believe that it is not so 
much that they are deficient in natural 
fertility, as that the soil has been ex- 
hausted by the miserable system of cul- 
tivation which invariably prevails where 
slavery exists. 1s there then more capital, 
greater intelligence, more enterprise and 
skill amongst the planters of Cuba and 
Brazil than amongst those of British race ? 
This will hardly be asserted. What then 
is the difficulty? We are told that the 
great disadvantage under which the British 
colonies suffer, is that of the deficiency of 
labour. [do not deny that such a defi- 
ciency exists, but I must attribute it, in a 
great degree, to the mistaken measures 
which have been adopted in carrying into 
effect the abolition of slavery, partly by 
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this country, but chiefly by the local au- 
thorities.s The measures adopted since 
1833 have been rather attempts to coerce 
than to induce the population to labour, 
and the fiscal regulations enacted in the 
colonies have been ill calculated to pro- 
mote regular and continuous industry. 
There has been nothing like the adoption 
of measures founded on an enlarged and 
deliberate consideration of the altered cir- 
cumstances of the colonies, with the view 
of securing an adequate supply of labour, 
and calling forth the energies of the popu- 
lation. The colonists have shown a re- 
luctance to adapt the modes of cultivation 
and the treatment of their labourers to the 
altered condition of society, in conse- 
quence of the measure of 1833. Now, 
Sir, one great advantage which I antici- 
pate from the measure proposed by her 
Majesty's Government, is, that by the 
stimulus of competition, it will enforce in 
the colonies more vigorous and better 
directed efforts to remove the difficulties 
which are now felt. It will compel all 
parties there, from the local legislatures 
down to the managers of estates, and the 
labourers themselves, to make greater 
exertions to meet the competition which 
they will have to encounter. I am _per- 
suaded the result will prove that the pro- 
duction of sugar may be successfully car- 
ried on in the West Indies; but when I 
say this, I do not mean to assert that it 
will be possible to carry it on in the man- 
ner which has heretofore prevailed, and so 
as to yield a profit to proprietors resident 
in this country, who cultivate sugar by 
means of hired agents in the colonies. I 
do not believe that, except by the closest 
monopoly, and by keeping up prices far 
beyond their reasonable rate, so unnatural 
a system as this can be made to yield a 
profit, Let me ask, hon. Gentlemen, what 
would be the result of a similar system in 
this country. I believe, Sir, that the 
owners of landed estates in this country do 
not often find that keeping their land in 
their own hands is a profitable specula- 
tion. You, Sir, may be an exception to 
the rule, owing to your great knowledge 
and skill in agriculture, but, in general, I 
think it will be admitted that the farming 
of gentlemen, however it may answer as 
an amusement, seldom does so in the way 
of profit, and this even when gentlemen 
are resident upon their estates, and can 
themselves superintend their cultivation. 
But, Sir, if an English landed proprietor 
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were to reside in Jamaica, being as igno- 
rant of the practical cultivation of estates 
in this country, as the majority of West 
Indian proprietors are of the details of 
sugar cultivation, and if he were then to 
attempt to keep a farm of the best land of 
England in his own hands, and to culti- 
vate it by hired agents, does any man 
suppose that any profit could be thus ob- 
tained? But the production of sugar in- 
volves not merely farming, but a manufac- 
turing process, in which, as in every ma- 
nufacture, the profit depends upon the 
economy with which all the details are 
managed, and upon the skill with which 
the process is carried on, and I ask any of 
the Gentlemen in the House, acquainted 
with our own manufactures, whether a 
large manufactory can possibly be suc- 
cessfully conducted by any person but the 
owner; and whether, if the owner of such 
an establishment were to endeavour to 
carry on his business by means of agents, 
while he himself resided at the distance of 
two or three thousand miles, anything but 
(ruin could follow from the attempt? I 
do not, therefore, expect that, if we admit 
the competition of foreign sugar, non-resi- 
dent proprietors in our colonies will be 
able to derive a profit from the cultivation 
of their estates on their own account; but 
far from regarding this as an objection to 
the measure of her Majesty’s Government, 
I consider it as one of its chief advantages. 
‘I believe that new arrangements will soon 
| be effected, that the owners of colonial 
| estates, instead of keeping them in their 
own hands, will let them to tenants, as 
farms are let in this country. In many 
cases, I have no doubt, the negroes them- 
selves will undertake to cultivate, for their 
own benefit, the estates upon which they 
formerly laboured as slaves; already more 
than one instance has occurred in Deme- 
rara, of negroes joining together and 
purchasing estates at very high prices, with 
a view to the production of sugar. My 
noble Friend the other evening informed 
us that in Jamaica, also, the negroes were 
rapidly acquiring wealth; and he stated 
the number of those who had purchased 
cottages or land from their savings. As 
they thus accumulate property, they will 
be enabled to become the tenants of their 
former masters; and, in the same manner, 
the white inhabitants of the islands—those 
who have heretofore been book-keepers, 
overseers, and attornies—will find it ad. 
vantageous to undertake the cultivation of © 
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sugar on their own account, instead of as 
the deputies aud agents of others; already, 
if I am not misinformed, this change has 
taken place in some cases, and it will ra- 
pidly become general, if the competition 
of foreign sugar is allowed. As_ this 
altered system comes into action, I am 
persuaded that the cost of producing sugar 
in the British West Indies, will be reduced 
to a degree of which it would be difficult 
now to form a conception. Those who 
are acting on their own account can ven- 
ture to make improvements, and engage 
in undertakings, which the mere agents 
of distant proprietors either do not think 
of, or cannot run the risk of attempting 
with the responsibility that rests upon 
them, and with the uncertainty whether 
their employers may approve of the imme- 
diate outlay which the adoption of their 
plans may require. But the energy and 
enterprise of men acting for their own 
benefit, will speedily lead to the adoption 
of various means for saving labour, and 
to improvements in the rotation of erops, 
and in the various processes of cultivation 
and manufacture, by which the soil will 
be rendered more productive, and the 
preparation of the produce for exporta- 
tion more economical. At present it is 
notorious that any attempts at such im- 
provements which have been made are 
stil in their infancy; while slavery con- 
tinued they were almost impracticable; 
the mode of cultivation which prevailed 
was the rudest and most barbarous to be 
found in the civilized world, and was car- 
ried on to a great extent by the mere ap- 
plication of brute force. Such continues 
to be the case in Cuba and Brazil, and it 
must continue while the accursed system 
of slavery is maintained; and I cannot 
for a moment believe that sugar thus pro- 
duced, will be long able to compete 
with that which will be produced in our 
own colonies by free labour, under the 
guidance of men animated and stimulated 
by the feeling that they are acting for 
themselves, and that they are to reap the 
fruits of their own enterprise and activity. 
If we turn to the East Indies, we shall 
there find no deficiency either of labour, 
or of fertility in the soil; on the contrary, 
the soil is most productive, and labour 
cheaper perhaps than it is elsewhere to be 
found. Nothing is wanting for the pro- 
duction of sugar but British capital and 
intelligence, and the removal of fiscal ob- 
structions to enterprise and industry. 
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British capital and intelligence have al- 
ready been directed to this quarter, and 
the first deficiency will soon be supplied. 
With respect to the remaining difficulty, 
here again the measure proposed by her 
Majesty’s Government will prove of great 
advantage, as the necessity of maintaining 





}a competition with foreign countties will 
'compel the rulers of India, the British 
| Parliament, and the public, to look into 
the condition of that country, with a view 
of removing the obstacles which, I fear, 
now stand in the way of the extension 
of its industry, and the full development 
|of its resources. These considerations 
| lead me to believe that both our East and 
| West India possessions will be able to 
‘compete in the production of sugar with 
| Cuba and Brazil; but if we can give them 
any further advantage and assistance in 
‘the race of free and honourable competi- 
‘tion, it is our duty to do so. My right 
‘hon. Friend, the President of the Board 
'of ‘Trade, has already, in the course of 
' the present Session, removed some of the 
restrictions which weighed upon the trade 
‘of our colonies; if more remains to be 
'done in the same direction, let him confi- 
| dently appeal to the House, and I am con- 
vinced that he will find it prepared to 
support any measures for that purpose 
which he may propose. Much may also 
be done for our own colonies by increased 
vigour in our measures for the suppression 
of the slave trade. I rejoice to see, by 
papers lately presented to the House, that 
an example has been set, which, I trust, 
will be followed. Captain Denman, in- 
stead of waiting to capture the slave ships 
after they have put to sea, has landed the 
force under his command, and destroyed 
the depots on shore where slaves were col- 
lected for exportation ; and he has thus, 
on one part of the coast, given a blow to 
this detestable traffic, from which it is not 
likely speedily to recover. Let the same 
course be pursued on other parts of the 
coast of Africa. I think we should be 
perfectly justified in telling the native 
chiefs, that they are not to be permitted 
to carry on the trade. We have, I fear, 
made war for ligher causes and for more 
questionable objects; and, it seems to 
me, that we have a perfect right, if these 
chiefs persist in carrying on this inhuman 
trade, to land our forces and destroy the 
slave factories and vessels engaged in the 
trade which are lying in the rivers. As- 
sisted by these measures, I am convinced 
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that our own possessions will soon be 
enabled to undersell the slave-grown sugar 
of Cuba and Brazil, if the policy of her 
Majesty’s Government is adopted ; and | 
would earnestly entreat the House to con- 
sider how much higher, how much more 
important are the objects of this policy, 
than those of the timid, [ should have said 
the cowardly policy of my right hon, and 
learned Friend, if such a word could pro- 
perly be applied to anything recommended 
by him. All that my right hon. and learned 
Friend aims at, is merely to exclude slave 
grown sugar from our own market, leaving 
it in undisputed possession of the other 
markets of the world. What should we 
thus gain? The hon. Member for Not- 
tingham, (Mr. Walter) told us on a for- 
mer evening that we had already paid 
twenty millions for the abolition of slavery, 
that we had imposed upon the people of 
this country an annual charge far exceed- 
ing the interest of that large sum, in the 
increased price of sugar, and that we had 
expended immense sums of money and 
many lives in our attempts to put down 
the slave trade on the coast of Africa, and 
that, after all, the only result of all our 
efforts, and all our sacrifices, was that this 
inhuman trade was carried on more exten- 
sively than ever, and with even aggravated 
cruelty. Such was the statement of that 
hon. Member (and I fear it is not far from 
the truth), of the effects produced by the 
policy we have hitherto pursued. Can 
there be a stronger reason for changing 
our policy? That which her Majesty’s 
Government now propose to adopt, aims, 
on the contrary, at the extirpation, not 
only of the slave trade, but of slavery ; for 
the first pound of free grown sugar which 
shall successfully compete in the open 
market of Europe with the sugars of Cuba 
and Brazil, will be the certain forerunner 
of the abolition of slavery in those countries. 
A system based upon wickedness and in- 


justice is so inherently weak and rotten, 


that it must soon crumble away of itself, 
and cannot long contend with one which 
rests on the solid foundation of justice and 
humanity. But, Sir, I know the answer 
which my right hon. and learned Friend 
will make. He will tell me that he too 


proposes to do all in his power to encourage 
the production of sugar by free labour in 
the British possessions, that he too hopes 
ultimately to undersell the slave dealer, 
but that in the meantime, and till this is 
accomplished, he will exclude slave sugar 
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from our own market. My right hon. 
Friend, if this is his view, is, I think, 
greatly mistaken. I am convinced that to 
stimulate production in our own dominions, 
to hasten the period of their being enabled 
to meet the slave owner on equal terms in 
foreign markets, we must subject them to 
competition ; no other regulations, no other 
measures which it is in our power to adopt, 
will act so powerfully as the sharp spur of 
necessity in urging our own growers to the 
exertions by which alone they can produce 
sugar as cheaply as our rivals. While mo- 
nopoly exists it is in vain to expect that 
the inhabitants of our West Indian colo- 
nies will make those great changes in long 
established habits, which the altered state 
of society has rendered indispensable. In 
this view I think the course pursued by 
her Majesty’s Government has been a ju- 
dicious one; they did not attempt to alter 
the duties upon foreign sugar at the first 
moment of emancipation, but three years 
will have clapsed since that measure was 
fully accomplished, before the proposed 
new scale of duties can take effect. The 
disturbance which so great a change in so- 
ciety could not fail, in the first instance, 
to produce, is gone by, the new order of 
things is becoming settled, and now, if 
ever, is the time for preventing another 
bad system from taking root, now is the 
time for making a change in our duties, if 
we would avoid creating new vested inter- 
ests in monopoly. I say, therefore, that it 
is wise now to stimulate our own producers 
by competition, without depriving them of 
a fair protection, for let the House recol-« 
let that the proposition of her Majesty’s 
Government is not (as might be supposed 
from the speeches of hon. Members oppo- 
site) to deprive our own possessions of all 
protection ; on the contrary the high pro- 
tecting duty of fifty per cent. is still in« 
tended to be imposed on foreign sugar, and 
if this should be not sufficient it may be 
increased by the House, if we go into the 
Committee of ways and means. The ques- 
tion now before us is not whether we shall 
adopt precisely the scale of duties which 
my right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has recommended, but whe- 
ther any competition at all between our 
own possessions and foreign countries shall 
be allowed, or an entirely prohibitory duty 
be continued. The hon. Member for An- 
trim (Mr. Irving) last night candidly told 
us what were the feelings of those whose 
interests he represents ; he told us “ you 
must not admit competition at all, we 
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must have an absolutely prohibitory duty, 
and we are now called upon to decide be- 
tween prohibition and competition with a 
fair protection. For the reasons I have en- 
deavoured to state to the House, I believe 
that by admitting competition we shall 
produce a more healthy and vigorous action 
in this branch of industry in our own do- 
minions, and thus promote the final ex- 
tinction of slavery and the slave trade; but 
this is more than I am called upon to prove. 
Unless it can be shown on the other side 
that the tendency of the measure of her 
Majesty’s Government will clearly be to 
give increased encouragement to the slave 
trade, and an encouragement which it is 
not in our power to counterbalance by the 
increased vigour of our direct endeavours 
to suppress it—unless this proposition can 
be established by our opponents, I contend 
that the House would not be justified in 
rejecting a measure which, undoubedly, 
would afford very great relief to our own 
population. I say it would undoubtedly 
afford great relief to our own population ; 
for though an attempt has been made to 
deny this, the arguments which have been 
urged with that view have been so palpa- 
bly fallacious and unsound, that I cannot 
believe that they will produce the slightest 
impression upon the House or upon the 
country. The hon. Member for Newark 
(Mr. Gladstone), and the hon. Member 
who has just sat down (Mr. Cholmonde- 
ley), have asserted that a reduction in the 
price of sugar, of only 1s. 6d. per cwt. is 
the utmost to be expected from the propos- 
ed measure. So small a reduction, it is 
argued, could not possibly affect the retail 
trade, and therefore would be of no benefit 
to the consumer. [ will admit to hon. Gen- 
tlemen that I think the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer might safely have carried far- 
ther the principle on which he proposes to 
act. I think upon the whole it would have 
been more judicious to have made a reduc- 
tion of 7s. or 8s. per ewt. in the duty on 
colonial sugar, preserving the same propor- 
tion between the duties on foreign and co- 
lonial sugar which has been recommended 
by the Government, and trusting to the 
increased consumption which would thus 
have been created for the maintenance of 
the revenue. This, I say, I am inclined to 
believe would have been the best mode of 
dealing with the question, and this scale of 
duties, if we should go into Committee, it 
would be in the power of the House to 
adopt. But taking the measure even as 
recommended by the Government, I have 
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no doubt that a very great boon would be 
afforded to the consumer. The calculations 
which have been made as to the supply of 
sugar which we may expect in the present 
year are quite beside the purpose. It is 
nothing to tell us that without admitting 
foreign sugar we shall have a supply of 
200,000 tons, and that the annual con- 
sumption of the country has never exceeded 
that amount; I have no means of ascer- 
taining what the consumption might be if 
we had a cheap and abundant supply, and 
I can have no doubt that the measure pro- 
posed by the Government must have the 
effect of extending the sources from which 
our supply is to be drawn. What are the 
plain facts of the case? We have now a 
duty on foreign sugar which is absolutely 
prohibitory, and for this her Majesty’s Go. 
vernment proposes to substitute a duty of 
about 150 per cent. on the value of the 
article in bond, and exceeding by 50 per 
cent. the duty upon British sugar. Against 
even this moderate and cautious admission 
of foreign produce those interested in the 
present monopoly are in arms, and the 
very eagerness with which they defend 
that monopoly, the very earnestness with 
which they resist all competition, ought to 
convince us that the measure would be for 
the benefit of the public, by reducing the 
price of sugar. But, Sir, when my noble 
Friend (Lord J. Russell) the other even- 
ing so eloquently described to us the suffer- 
ings of the inhahitants of Bolton, when we 
read the authentic accounts which recent 
inquiries have placed before us of the low 
state to which a large proportion of our 
manufacturing population have been re- 
duced,—when we speak of these things, 
and argue that to relieve this distress we 
ought to adopt the measure now under our 
consideration, do we mean to say that it is 
merely from the fall in the price of sugar 
that the benefit we anticipate will arise ? 
Far from it; the advantage of a reduction 
in the price of sugar is by itself by no 
means unworthy of consideration, since the 
hon. Member for the city of London (Mr. 
Grote) has shown, that upon our present 
consumption, the reduction of a penny pet 
pound in the price of sugar is equal to a 
reduction of taxation of 1,600,000/. But 
still this is but a small part of the advan- 
tage which we anticipate from the mea- 
sure. We believe that for the relief of our 
suffering population we must endeavour to 
extend the field of employment, that we 
must strive to open a new career for in- 
dustry, to make labour more productive, 
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and that the only mode of doing this, is 
cautiously but effectually to remove the 
fetters and restrictions by which our com- 
merce is now bound down and crippled, 
and to get rid of the impolitic and mis- 
chievous obstructions to the freedom of 
exchange between nation and nation, 
which our present legislation imposes. 
It is an essential and necessary part of 
such an attempt to improve our commer- 
cial policy that I regard this measure as 
most valuable. Amongst all the prohibi- 
tory duties which it is proposed to modify, 
there is none, taken by itself, more import- 
ant than that upon foreign sugar. Brazil 
is one of our best customers, and it has 
been stated by her Majesty’s Government, 
who are charged with the negociations with 
that country, that the regulations which 
it will adopt on the approaching termina- 
tion of our commercial treaty will mainly 
depend upon the course which we may 
adopt with respect to the admission of its 
sugar. From any general measure for the 
improvement of our tariff, with a view 
to the extension of our trade, it would, 
therefore, be preposterous that the article 
of sugar should be excluded ; and the 
question now before us is, whether a ge- 
neral and comprehensive revision of our 
import duties is to be attempted. The pro- 
posal we are now considering, forms only 
part of a larger and more extensive mea- 
sure for the removal of monopolies, and 
the modification of excessive protecting 
duties. It is as such that it is really im- 
portant, and it is as such that it has been 
attacked. My hon. Friend, the Member 
for Lincolnshire (Mr. Handley) has stated, 
with his usual frankness, that he opposes 
the measure of her Majesty’s Government 
because he feelsthat if he concurs in dimi- 
nishing the protection of the West India 
planter and of the ship-owner, he cannot, 
consistently, call upon the House to main- 
tain unaltered the present Corn-laws. This 
is the ground upon which he has honestly 
and fairly stated that he rests his opposition 
to an alteration of the sugar duties, and 
the House and the country will well un- 
derstand that it is the same feeling which 
really actuates the majority of those who 
urge only the plea of humanity, and their 
horror of the slave-trade. We well un- 
derstand that these popular topics are taken 
up by most of those who have used them, 
merely to hide the ugly and repulsive fea- 
tures of monopoly, the cause they have 
really to defend. No doubt, Sir, many 

entlemen have been influenced only by 
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their sincere and honest conviction that the 
admission of foreign sugar would give en- 
couragement to the slave-trade. No man 
can doubt that this, and this only, has been 
the motive of my right hon. and learned 
Friend who has acted so distinguished a 
part in all that relates to the abolition of 
slavery. No doubt, also, the hon. Baronet, 
the Member for the University of Oxford 
(Sir R. Inglis), is entitled to the credit of 
being influenced by the same motives ; but I 
confess it is impossible for me to see without 
feelings of disgust petitions laid upon the 
Table of the House calling upon us for 
the sake of humanity, to maintain the ex- 
clusion of foreign sugar, signed by the 
very same names which I remember were 
attached to every petition and remonstrance 
against all the measures adopted for the 
benefit of our own negro population. 
When I know what has been the past con- 
duct of these persons—when I know also 
that the new cloak of philanthropy which 
they haveassumed cannot conceal their strong 
interest in the ‘existing monopoly—when I 
put these things together, I cannot admit 
that the opposition of these petitioners is en- 
titled to the same respect as that of my right 
hon. and learned Friend (Dr. Lushington), 
I will not follow the example of the 
hon. Member for Newark (Mr. Glad. 
stone), in imputing the degrading mo- 
tives to the opponents of this measure of 
which he has thought fit to accuse those 
by whom it has been brought forward 
and supported. But I must say, consider- 
ing the position in which that hon. Mem- 
ber stands, it would have been more dis- 
creet in him not to have thrown such 
imputations upon others. He would have 
done well to remember the old proverb, 
that those who live in glass houses ought 
not to be the first to throw stones, and 
that we could hardly have forgot the 
part which he took in the debates of 
1833, and who at that time was the 
owner of the Vreeden Hoop estate in 
Demerara. He should have remembered 
that even in that colony, where there 
too generally a high rate of produce for the 
number of slaves employed, and a high 
rate of mortality amongst the slaves by 
whose excessive labour this produce was 
raised, that even in that colony the 
Vreeden Hoop estate was remarkable both 
for the large produce of sugar, and for the 
rapid diminution in the number of the 
slaves, a diminution in three years of no 
less than eighty-one, or one-seventh of 
the whole number. Sir, I am persuaded 
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that, notwithstanding all the attempts 
which have been made to represent this as 
a question of humanity, and of whether 


the slave-trade is to be encouraged, it will | 


be understood by the country that the point 
really at issue is, whether an alliance of 
all those interested in various monopolies is 
to defeat the attempt of her Majesty’s 
Government to effect a great and general 
improvement of our commercial policy. 
Is there any doubt that such an improve- 
ment is most urgently required? Is it 
not notorious that in every profession, in 
every trade and handicraft, in every mode 
of applying capital and industry, there is 
the same intense competition, the same 


extreme difficulty of finding the means of | 


profitable employment ? 
universal, of the want of opportunities for 
men to exercise to advantage their talents 
and their industry. To what is this state 


of things to be attributed ? How are these 


symptoms of something wrong in the con- 


dition of the country to be accounted for ? | 


The evil is caused by our unwise commer- 


cial policy, and by the mischievous restric- | 


tions which are imposed upon the exchange 
of produce between ourselves and other 
nations. Does any man doubt that there 
are many countries able and anxious to sell 
us articles of which we are in want? 
Does any man doubt that Baltic timber, 
Brazilian sugar, foreign corn, and a va- 
riety of other commodities, would find 
purchasers in this country if we would 
only consent to receive them ; and, on the 
other hand, does any one doubt that if we 
received those commodities they must and 
would be paid for by our own manufac- 
tures; that those countries from which 
we took the produce of their industry and 
capital, would take in return from us the 
produce of ours, by which alone we could 
pay for what we received from them ; and 
that thus every extension of the present 
restricted facilities for exchange with other 
countries, must directly tend to increase 
the means of employment for our own 
population. This proposition is so plain 
and clear, that I do not understand how 
it can for a moment be doubted, and I ask 
the House how can we then refuse to adopt 
such plain and simple means for relieving 
the wants and the distress so urgently felt 
in this country? But if we reject the 


general policy recommended by the Go- 
vernment, of endeavouring to increase the 
revenue by a relaxation of our protecting 
duties, the alternative is, not merely the 
refusal to the people of much-needed re- 
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lief, but the imposition upon them of some 
| new and heavy burthen. ‘The Chancellor 
'of the Exchequer, whoever he may be, 
must come down to the House and pro- 
pose some new tax, which will fall heavily 
upon the people, which will lead to the 
shutting up of a still greater number of 
houses in Bolton and other places, to the 
conversion of a large proportion of the 
poorest order of rate-payers into rate re- 
ceivers. Some tax must be imposed, which 
will still further bow down to the ground 
the already over-burthened industry of the 
country. I say this must be the effect of 
any new tax; for if it is a tax upon con- 
sumption, it will not raise the required re- 
venue, unless it is imposed upon some atti- 
cle in general use amongst the lower or- 
ders of the community ; and if a tax fall- 
ing less directly upon them—if a property 
tax or a house tax be reimposed, while it 
presses heavily upon the middle classes, it 
| will fall also severely upon the lowest, as 
it will necessarily still further diminish the 
| already scanty means of employment under 
which they are suffering, by diminishing 
the means of the more wealthy portion of 
the nation. I am persuaded that if hon. 
Gentlemen will take the trouble of seri- 
ously looking into the subject, they will 
see the extreme injustice, in the present 
state of the country, of providing for the 
wants of the state by the imposition of a 
new tax, while they may be met in the 
manner which her Majesty’s Government 
have proposed. I am convinced that even 
those most interested, as they think, in 
existing monopolies, would find that it 
is for their benefit, as well as for that 
of others, to adopt a more liberal commer- 
‘cial policy. The landowner would be com- 
| pensated for having a lower rate of protec- 
tion on corn by avoiding the burthen of 
new taxes, and by getting rid of the other 
monopolies which he consents to support for 
the sake of preserving his own. In the 
same manner, the timber merchant and 
the planter do not calculate how much they 
indirectly lose by maintaining the other 
monopolies upon which the fate of their 
own depends. I believe that all these 
classes, even if their expectations of gain 
from existing monopolies were realised (as 
I am convinced they never really are), 
would find that a general relaxation of the 
system of monopoly and protection would 
be advantageous to them ; but if there can 
be any doubt as to them, there can 

none as to the public at large, the great 
body of consumers, those who are neither 
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landowners, nor shipowners, nor “plauters, 
who pay increased prices for bread, for 
timber, for sugar, for coffee for every de- 
scription of protected goods, and who gain 
nothing in return ; the poor distressed in- 
habitants of Bolton—the hand-loom wea- 
vers —the starving manufacturers — they 
clearly are sufferers by the present system 
—-they clearly would be relieved by the 
change of policy which her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment recommend. Sir, I know not 
what is the Cecision to which we are about 
to come; it may be that the House will 
reject the financial measures which her 
Majesty’s Government have brought for- 
ward, but whatever may be the immediate 
result of their attempt to reform our com- 
mercial policy, of its ultimate triumph no 
man who has watched the signs of the 
times, and the progress of public opinion, 
can entertain the remotest doubt. The 
right hon. Baronet, the Member for Tam- 
worth, may indeed upon this subject follow 
the same line of conduct, which no less 
unfortunately for his own reputation than 
for the interests of the country, he followed 
with respect to Catholic emancipation. 
His opposition may for the present be the 
means of defeating a great and necessary 
reform, which must, in the end, be carried. 
At the price of great suffering to the peo- 
ple, at the risk of permanently forfeiting 
many of the advantages which a timely 
step in the right direction would secure, he 
may succeed in staving of the day and the 
hour when a commercial reform must take 
place; but that it must ultimately be 
brought about, that in the end such a 
reform must be accomplished, is rendered 
inevitable by our financial necessities, even 
if there were no other causes in operation. 
The rapid progress of public opinion which 
must be perceptible to all who have ob- 
served what is going on in the country, 
points still more clearly to this as the cer- 
tain issue of these discussions. Sir, if I 
wanted any proof of the immense advance 
which a liberal commercial policy has made 
in public estimation, I could find none 
more conclusive than that which has been 
furnished by this very debate. I can re- 
member how little, but a few years ago, 
any Member of this House could venture 
broadly and fairly to argue in favour of 
the principles of commercial freedom. Even 
the great and liberal measures of Mr. 
Huskisson were carried in a great degree in 
disguise ; in bringing them forward he 
was compelled to flatter the prejudices, and 
not unfrequently to profess the principles of 
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men of whose real ignorance he was well 
aware, and thus, while all his practical 
measures were tending towards freedom of 
trade, his language was often of a very dif- 
ferent character. Sir, I well remember, that 
when J first had the honour of a seat in 
this House, the prevailing opinion was en- 
tirely in favour of monopoly, and what is 
termed protection ; the few Gentlemen who 
dared to lift up their voices against the re- 
ceived doctrines of the day, were treated as 
visionaries and enthusiasts, and scarcely re- 
ceived the slightest attention from the 
House. How different is the case now? 
How striking is the contrast between the 
discussions of former days and the present 
debate? Now even those who, in fact, 
come forward to defend the system of mo- 
nopoly, are, for the most part, ashamed of 
their cause, and are obliged to disguise 
their real motives by some more decent 
pretext. If we were to judge of hon. 
Members by their language, and not by 
their acts, the whole House is in favour of 
free trade ; there is scarcely a difference of 
opinion amongst us, and we are almost 
unanimously agreed in approving of the 
most complete commercial freedom. We 
hear nothing now of the old language 
about the country flourishing by means of 
protection, and of the necessity of keeping 
up an army of custom-house officers to 
protect the British soil from being polluted 
by the produce of the industry of foreign 
nations, which may in the remotest degree 
interfere with our own. Now our larguage 
is quite altered, we are all for commercial 
freedom, only, as Mr. Huskisson once hap- 
pily observed, each interest considers it bad 
in its own particular case, and there is 
always some special reason for making an 
exception from the practical application of 
the rule which, as a general one, is ad- 
mitted to be sound. As in the present 
instance, we are told of the encouragement 
we should give to the slave trade ; when 
the corn laws are discussed, the danger of 
depending upon foreign countries for a 
supply of food is talked of; in every case 
some special plea of this kind is put for- 
ward, only serving to show how sensible 
are even the advocates of protection, of the 
inherent weakness of the arguments in its 
favour. When we see that in the course 
of only a few years, public opinion has 
made such advances, and that so complete 
a change has taken place in the tone of 
debates in this House, we cannot surely 
surely entertain a doubt that our commer- 
cial policy, founded upon restriction and 
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monopoly, is not destined to endure for 
many years longer. I should rejoice if I 
thought that the House were now pre- 
pared to take the first step in the right 
direction; but even if the measure now 
proposed should be rejected, again I repeat, 
its ultimate success is certain. With this 
conviction, and with a firm persuasion that 
the course we are called upon to adopt is 
in accordance with sound policy and true 
wisdom, I shall give my vote with the 
greatest satisfaction in favour of the motion 
of my noble Friend. 

Mr. Williams Wynn should have been 
content to leave the question for decision, 
on the arguments that had been adduced, 
if the House saw fit to close the debate ; 
but, it having been understood that it 
was the pleasure of the House that it 
should continue open another night, he 
hoped he might be excused for not giv- 
ing a silent vote upon the subject. It 
had been repeatedly contended on the other 
side of the House that the question was 
argued on that (the Opposition) side, on 
distinct and separate grounds, some object 
ing generally to the whole financial plan 
opened by the Government ; and others, 
to that particular part of it which was the 
subject of the present motion, but this re- 
mark held good as applied to those who 
made it as well as those against whom it 
was addressed. He blamed neither side for 
adopting that line of argument, because it 
was a natural and necessary consequence of 
bringing forward a part of a measure for 
discussion, while the whole was pending. 
Upon the narrower question immediately 
before the House, although he even might, 
he would suppose for the sake of argu- 
ment, be inclined to accede to the pro- 
position, without reference to the score 
of humanity, he did not think that the 
present was a moment in which it should 
be made. The consequence of it would be 
the renewal of an agitation in the West 
Indies which had only just begun to 
subside, and the disruption of a state of 
society which was beginning again to 
assume a placid and settled form in those 
islands. Looking at the question on 
broader grounds, it seemed to him that as 
a measure of finance the exposition of the 
budget was wholly of an indefinite cha- 
racter. Every one saw that there wasa 
great and alarming deficiency in the reve- 
nue of the country, and that this deficiency 
was an increasing one. But what had 
been the cause of it? It was created very 
much by a measure similar in some degree 
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to that proposed now—an experiment to 
increase the revenue by the reduction 
of taxation—an experiment undertaken, 
and carried out too, against the recom- 
mendation of some of the ablest officers 
of Government, namely, the Post-office 
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experiment. The deficiency of the re- 
venue caused by that experiment alone 
was nearly a million; and it was now 
proposed to supply that deficiency by a 
further reduction in the duty on Sugar 
and other articles. Speaking generally, 
he did not mean to state, that the experi- 
ment of reduction, with a view to the 
increase of consumption, and thereby of 
revenue, was not a fair and justifiable one. 
He had no objection to see it tried ona 
large scale under favourable circumstances ; 
but in his opinion, the present circum- 
stances were not favourable, and it was 
absolutely necessary to have a surplus 
revenue in hand, such as was possessed 
some two or three years since, and such as 
would, he entertained no doubt, be pos- 
sessed again, before it was attempted. It 
was because the circumstances were similar 
to those now existing, that the Post-office 
experiment failed. What were the views 
of her Majesty’s Government on the sub- 
ject of the Corn-laws? He would refer to 
the words of the noble Lord at the head of 
the Treasury last year, when he stated 
that it would be ‘ madness” to entertain 
a branch of the present proposition of the 
Government, and he would only advert 
generally to the repugnance cf that noble 
Lord to bring it forward. On what 
grounds did the noble Lord oppose it 
then? On the ground of the agitation 
that it would produce in the country. 
Was there any reason to hope that the 
proposition would be carried this year more 
than the last, or, that the agitation on the 
subject would be less? None. On the 
contrary, there was quite as little hope of 
the one, and a much stronger ground to 
believe in an increase of the other. The 
noble Lord had said on this occasion that the 
advantage to be derived from carrying that 
proposition would be but ill purchased by 
the agitation which it would cause in the 
country, and yet the noble Lord and the 
Government must have well known, not 
alone that the same agitation would take 
place this year, and increase, but also that 
it was quite as impossible to carry it as in 
the last—that in short there was no such 
revulsion in the feeling of the public, as 
would give him the slightest chance of its 
success, What, then, could have been the 
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object of the Government of the noble Lord 
in proposing it now, but needless agitation ? 
He was much surprised to hear the noble 
Lord opposite talk of the insincerity of the 
newly-sprung zeal on the Opposition side of 
the House in favour of slaves. If any an- 
xiety was ever thoroughly felt upon a point 
in this country by all parties it was upon 
the subject of slavery—and he (Mr. Wynn) 
entirely repudiated the insinuation thrown 
out, that it was less for the interest of the 
slaves than for the interest of the West- 
India planters, that this zeal arose. The 
noble Lord argued that to be consistent, 
with those who opposed the admission of 
siave-grown sugar, should also reject all 
other slave-grown produce, such as the 
cotton and tobacco of America. But the 
answer to that argument was plain. It 
was a different thing to continue to receive 
the benefits of a trade long existing, and to 
open a new trade to the injury not alone 
of the slaves, but of our own fellow-coun- 
trymen, the West-India planters. It was 
stated that the injury to the planters 
would be more apparent than real, inas- 
much as competition with foreign growers 
would stimulate them to increased produc- 
tion; but would not the very thing which 
was relied on for that stimulus to the free 
sugar trade also prove a stimulus to the 
slave trade? It was all very well to say 
that the duty proposed would give a 
sufficient protection to our colonists ; but 
the eagerness of commercial speculators was 
not capable of such nice calculations, and 
little doubt could be entertained, that if 
accounts went out that this measure had 
been favourably entertained, the sea would 
immediately be covered by fresh swarms of 
slave-traders from Cuba and Brazil, in ad- 
dition to those now employed in that de- 
testable traffic. To say, however, that the 
slave importation would be effectually met 
by increased activity on the part of free la- 
bour was absurd ; for while the planter who 
employed the latter, was gradually habitu- 
ating the enfranchised slaves to labour for 
wages, and the altered state of society, the 
slave-holder would import fresh, active vi- 
gorous negroes from Africa and “ work 
them up” or kill them off without remorse, 
toavail himself of the advantages of the mar- 
ket before his competitor, our own fellow sub- 
ject. It would therefore be a long time, if 
ever it took place at all, before free labour, 
under these circumstances, could compete 
with slave grown produce, or withstand 
the movement about to be made by her 
Majesty’s Government. But it was said 
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relief should be given to the consumer, as 
much as protection to the planter. He had 
no objection to that; on the contrary, 
he was anxious that it should be af- 
forded so far as the highest interests of 
humanity would allow; but, what was 
the relief proposed? The largest calcu- 
lation of the noble Lord taken in what 
may be termed an extreme case, amounted 
to no more than one shilling and _ six- 
pence in the hundred weight. Where, 
then, was the relief to the consumer. It 
had been urged, that to depend on the 
West Indies would be to risk a short 
supply of sugar. But to this the answer 
was ready—there was the East Indies, 
which produced this year 60,000 tons, and 
which, it was calculated, would produce 
next year not less than 100,000 tons. If 
competition were necessary for the West 
Indies there was competition, fair compe- 
tition; and then, what became of the 
assertion of a short supply, when it was 
known that the greatest annual consump- 
tion of sugar in this country was only 
200,000 tons. India produced at present 
nearly half that whole amount. Was not 
that a sufficient protection against mo- 
nopoly on the part of the West-India 
planter? But on other grounds he looked 
on this question, as far as it regarded 
India, as of the utmost importance to 
justice and humanity. The manufactures 
of India had been extinguished by English 
manufactures. England was therefore bound 
to replace them by others. It was a just 
debt she owed to India? and it was in- 
cumbent on her to supply the native 
population with the means of paying for 
the commodities which she supplied to 
them. What more advantageous means 
existed than the sugar trade? The pre- 
sent, therefore, was not the time to en- 
courage foreign and slave-grown sugar to 
the detriment of this important nascent 
manufacture in India. He could not 
perceive the advantages suggested by the 
noble Lord, the Member for Northumber- 
land, nor could he justify himself in 
hazarding the encouragement of slavery 
and the character of England with foreign 
nations for any reason whatever, still less 
for advantages only in prospect. A sufficient 
time had not yet elapsed to give slave 
emancipation in the West Indies a fair 
trial; and though there might be many 
arguments for laying an additional duty on 
foreign sugar, he (Mr. Wynn) confessed 
he could not see one for reducing it lower 
than it now wase The noble Lord had 
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taken much credit to his party for their 
exertions in emancipating the slaves: but 
the House would, no doubt, remember that 
if there ever was a subject on which the 
differences of party were more completely 
sacrificed than another it was that subject ; 
and he should, therefore, have paused 
before he attributed to any party in par- 
ticular the whole merit of carrying it out. 
What carried that measure was not only 
the union of the leading men on both sides 
of the House, but the growing opinion of 
the country, the determination of the 
rising generation against that atrocious 
system. The noble Lord had said that 
the party of which he assumed himself to 
be the representative, had refused oflice in 
1812, on account of the Catholic question ; 
but he would remind him, that on the con- 
trary it distinctly appeared, that Lord Moira 
had urged it as a plea for their taking office 
that they would have the means of carrying 
the Catholic question. The fact was, that 
they had refused office because they would 
not except the Royal Household from the 
interference of the Ministers of the country. 
That was the ground upon which Lord 
Grenville and Lord Grey then acted, 
though it was a ground which it might 
not be convenient now for the noble Lord 
to state. The noble Lord who had last 
sat down, had alluded to the great merit of 
Captain Denman in destroying the slave 
settlements on the coast of Africa. He 
might rejoice at this destruction, but 
he could not understand the consistency 
of those who called them bigots for 
refusing to receive slave-grown sugar, and 
for endeavouring to force the growth of 
free-labour sugar in our own colonies, and 
who, at the same time, praised the lau- 
dable exertions of Captain Denman in 
destroying the settlements of an indepen- 
dent country because a number of slaves 
happened to be collected there to be sold. 
He, for one, was willing to see stronger 
measures adopted for exterminating slavery 
~—and he cid not believe that the sugar 
corsumer of this country would willingly 
take advantage of an increased impetus to 
that system of piracy, robbery, and oppres- 
sion. Whether he looked at the general 
question, or at the question as it affected 
sugar merely, he was equally determined 
to give the plan of the Government his 
hearty opposition, and he was sure the 
great majority of the people participated 
in that feeling. 

Mr. W,. Evans said, that he had always 
taken part against slavery and the slave- 
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trade in that House, and out of it he had 
joined a small body of individuals who 
had endeavoured to raise in this country 
a sense of the enormity of that system; 
he believed he had on no occasion given a 
vote in opposition to his right hon. and 
learned Friend, the Member for the ‘Tower 
Hamlets, and it was only because on that 
occasion he was obliged to come to a dif. 
ferent conclusion, that he thought it ne- 
cessary to offer any observations to the 
House. They had granted twenty mil- 
lions in the hope and expectation of 
getting a peaceful and satisfactory settle- 
ment of the question, but that was a 
question of degree, and if they had been 
called upon to vote fifty millions, would 
any man have yielded to that claim? He 
had never considered, that he was bound 
at no time, and under no circumstances, 
to admit foreign sugar, be the price of 
sugar in this country what it might. The 
hon. Member for Newark had _ said, that 
already they had expended ten millions in 
the increased price of sugar. In the 
last year he found no less a sum than 
2,600,0007. had been expended in that 
way, and under these circumstances, he 
thought the Government was bound to 
adopt some measures in order to prevent 
the recurrence of so heavy a pressure. 
He was not prepared to say, that for the 
next seven years he would consent to 
spend ten millions more upon that object, 
the state of the manufacturing interests of 
this country, and even of the labouring 
classes in the agricultural interest, would 
not warrant such a sacrifice. But it was 
said, that the larger quantities which were 
to come from the East and West Indies 
might relieve them from all fears of that 
kind. He was glad to hear it, he hoped 
the calculations were correct, but, from 
what he had heard, he was not convinced 
that that would be the ordinary state of 
things from year to year in a few years to 
come. But if that were the case, then 
what harm could the reduction of these 
duties do? There would then be no oc- 
casion to fear an increased stimulus to the 
slave-trade. Looking at the returns he 
found, that from 1823 to 1837 there was 
not one year in which reckoning the price 
of foreign and colonial sugar with the ad- 
dition of the proposed duty, our own colo- 
nial sugar would not have been the cheaper 
of the two. In 1837 it would have been 
dearer by something less than Is., and in 
1838 it would have been cheaper again. 
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Then in 1839 and 1840 the difference was | 
considerable, from the great increase of | 
price which had taken place in our colo- | 
nial sugar, He would content himself 
with adding, that in the present state of | 
this country they were bound not to im- 
pose on the population such heavy bur- 
dens, merely to prevent the probability— 
for it was no more than a probability at 
the most—of giving a stimulus to that de- 
testable and wretched system of slavery 
and the slave-trade. We allowed our 
colonies to consume slave-grown sugar, 
and he believed, that we could not prevent 
them from doing it. If these had not 
been the conclusions to which he con- 
scientiously came on this subject, he would 
not change his opinions to serve any 
Ministry, not even to serve any interests 
of his own, but he really did not think, 
that they ought to impose enormous in- 
creased taxes on the article of sugar to 
prevent the probability of the introduction 
of small quantities of foreign sugar. As 
to the other questions he would only ex- 
press his conviction, that no Government 
had even proposed measures so likely to 
be beneficial to the great body of the 
neople as were those now proposed, and 
he trusted that every means would be 
taken to ensure their success. 

Lord Worsley said, that if he could 
have brought himself to believe, that the 
measures which her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had introduced were for the benefit 
of the country, he should have contented 
himself with a silent vote on this occasion, 
but, thinking that they were measures in- 
jurious to the best interests of the empire 
—thinking that there was no necessity for 
such a measure as the reduction of the 
sugar duties, thinking that the distress in 
the manufacturing districts was not the 
consequence of the existing Corn-laws, 
and that it would not be relieved even 
were those Corn-laws to be altered, he 
felt it necessary to state the reasons why 
he must vote against that Government 
which he had hitherto supported. The | 
hon. Member for Sheffield had declared, 
that there must be something in the air of 
Lincolnshire which induced all its Mem- 
bers to rise in arms against the Govern- 
ment as soon as the slightest attempt was 
made to meddle with the Corn-laws. He 
would tell the hon. Member for Sheffield, 
that the reason why he and his colleagues 
now voted against the Government was, 
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many rich landholders, but also many 
poor yeomen holders of small portions of 
land, who would be entirely ruined if suffi- 
cient protection was not given them while 
carrying on their trade as cultivators of 
the soil. Such a protecting duty as was 
now offered them was quite inadequate for 
any purposes of protection. Burdened 
as they were with taxation, it was impos- 
sible that they could compete with other 
countries in cheap production, From the 
evidence given before the last committee 
on the Corn-laws by Mr. Saunders, an 
eminent merchant of Liverpool, who had 
been engaged for thirty years in the corn 
trade, relating to the policy of fixed duties, 
he was clearly of opinion that such a duty 
would not be maintained on corn, He 
concluded from it too, that if the present 
fluctuating duties were reduced to a fixed 
duty of 8s. a quarter, all our merchants 
would endeavour to get their corn from 
the ports of the Baltic. In the opinion 
of Mr. Saunders the present scale of 
fluctuating duties was the best, and more 
calculated than any fixed duty to preserve 
steady prices. This was Mr. Saunders’s 
opinion, and to illustrate it he would state, 
that there was at present in some of our 
ports corn in bond which could be had at 
the rate of 38s. If that were let out ata 
low fixed duty what would become of the 
farmers of this country ? or what chance 
would they have of competing with such 
corn? The same causes which forced a 
Government to alter the present system 
of substituting a duty of 8s. would at 
some future period oblige them to remove 
the duty altogether. He was borne out by 
the report of the committee on the state 
of agriculture of 1833, in asserting, that 
great danger which would result from 
interfering with the Corn-laws. In 1833 
prices were so low that the farmers had 
gone on in the confidence that the Corn. 
laws would be continued. He was war- 
ranted in saying, that had the low prices 
continued for two or three years longer, 
many of the smaller farmers would have 
been ruined, and obliged to give up their 
farms ; and the result would be to throw 
the agricultural labourers on the poor- 
rates. He did not think, that sufficient 
notice had been given of the Government 
measures, nor did he think the Ministers 
justified in bringing forward the question 
at the present time. The noble Lord, the 
Secretary for the Colonies, had said, that 
he did not consider it fair or just to 
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bring forward the question on the sugar 
duties, or of the timber duties, without at 
the same time bringing forward the ques- 
tion of the Corn-laws. He would like to 
ask the noble Lord, whether he had the 
slightest chance of getting the measure 
regarding the Corn-laws passed through 
that House. There was not the most 
remote chance of the noble Lord ef- 
fecting that, and if the noble Lord had 
no chance of carrying the three ques- 
tions, he ought to have abstained from 
bringing forward any one of them. He 
had heard it stated, in the course of 
the debate, that the manufacturers of 
Manchester wished a free trade in corn, 
and that they were willing to forego the 
protective duties on manufactured goods. 
It was all very well for them to hold that 
argument, because they were certain that 
the Legislature would never concede such 
a measure; or, if it was conceded, they 
knew that Government would, in lieu of 
it, impose a property tax. His own opi- 
nion was, that those persons who now 
clamoured for a repeal of the Corn-laws, 
would accept the measure of Government 
as an instalment only. They might re- 
main satisfied, perhaps for three or four 
years, but whenever corn rose to 60s. 
they would raise an outcry against the 
duty of 8s. He was convinced that Go- 
vernment was not aware of the feeling 
which existed in the agricultural parts of 
the kingdom on this subject, otherwise he 
thought they would never have ventured 
to bring forward their present proposition. 
His reasons for objecting to it was, be- 
cause he thought that a sufficient protec- 
tive duty was necessary for the interests 
of the agriculturists, and he would not be 
doing his duty to his constituents, nor 
would he be acting honestly or consis- 
tently, if he did not oppose the proposal 
of the Gevernment. 

Sir A. Grant heard with great satisfac- 
tion the speech of the noble Lord who 
had just addressed the House. For his 
own part, he would not have troubled the 
House on the present occasion, had he 
not been deeply interested in the question 
under discussion. To that question he 
meant to confine himself. In the first 
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place, he begged to call the attention of 
the House to the fact, that all the evi- 
dence which had been brought before 
them—whether that on which the right 
hon. Member for Devonport, had relied, 
or the testimony of Mr. Joseph Gurney, 
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which had been adduced by other hon, 
Members—all that evidence tended to 
show that the cultivation of sugar could 
not be carried on in the emancipated 
British colonies if the slave-grown sugar 
of Cuba and of Brazil, was to be admitted 
into competition with it. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Devonport had alluded to the 
compensation granted to the West-India 
planters. He was not going to deny that 
20,000,000/. was a large compensation, 
But at the period when that sum was 
granted, the West-{ndia proprietors, right- 
fully or wrongfully, were possessed of 
their slaves by the laws of the land- -he 
had a freehold in them—they were sub- 
jected to the same laws as landed pro. 
perty, and they descended in the same 
way. He defied hon. Members to deny 
it. Such was the fact. They were sub- 
jected to the same laws which affected all 
other property. Nay, the right to them 
was transmitted in the same way, and 
they were made the subject of settlements 
and of mortgage. [Hear]. He under- 
stood those cheers. He was not defend- 
ing the system, but was only stating the 
ase. To these slaves and to their labour 
the planters possessed an undoubted right. 
If the Legislature interfered with private 
rights, it was bound to compensate the 
parties for any damage sustained. Take 
the case where, for the purpose of opening 
a thoroughfare, it was found necessary to 
destroy certain streets. They could not 
do so without granting the value of the 
property to private individuals, not the 
value which they might put on it, but the 
value appraised by an indifferent party. 
The value of the slaves in the West-Indies 
had been made by officers under the 
colonial government. Was that appraise- 
ment 20,000,000/7,? No. If his memory 
did not deceive him it was three times 
twenty millions. Was it to be supposed 
that the West-India proprietors, would 
have acquiesced in the grant of 20,000,000/. 
had they foreseen that the consequences 
would have been the destruction altogether 
of the property they possessed? He had 
said, that the compensation of 20,000,000/. 
was Only a third of the sum which they 
had been thought entitled to. Suppose 
he was correct in his statement, it would 
appear that the West-India proprietors 
were losers by their acceptance of par- 
tial compensation to the amount of 
40,000,0002. Allowing that they had 
received 10,000,0002. in the shape of 
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profit on the increased price of sugar, 
since the free labour system commenced, 
et were they still losers to the extent of 
30,000,0002. Ona moderate calculation, 
West-India property of the value of not 
less than 150,000,0902. had been inter- 
fered with. Where, then, was the extra- 
ordinary munificence of the grant which 
had been so tauntingly alluded to by the 
noble Lord opposite, and by other speakers, 
in the course of the debate. If it was 
given in the idea that the people of this 
country would thereby acquire the right 
to interfere with the estates of the West- 
India proprietors, it was given with a 
fraudulent intention. The right hon. 
Member for Devonport, had characterised 
the language of the petition presented by 
the right hon. Baronet, the Member for 
Tamworth, from the West-India proprie- 
tors, as the language of gross hypocrisy. 
He had looked into the prayer of that 
petition, and he was at a loss to under- 
stand on what grounds the right hon. 
Gentleman had stigmatised the petitioners 
as hypocrites. They merely stated, that in 
the present condition of the West-Indies, 
they should be unable to compete with 
foreiga slave-grown sugar. What limits 
did the hon. Gentleman intend to put on 
the charitable principle of visiting the sins 
of the father on the children of the third 
and fourth generation. He ought to be 
reminded that the sin of slavery was forced 
on the West-India proprietors by the mo- 
ther country. In the original settlement 
of these possessions, the grants of land were 
made under condition of the planter im- 
porting a certain number of slaves from 
Africa, The sovereign, who then wielded 
the sceptre of the realm, took shares in 
the African adventures, and slavery was 
established under the authority of Eng- 
land. He thought it was always a bad 
sign of a case when the advocates of it 
had recourse to misrepresentations to sus- 
tain that case. The right hon. Member 
for Devonport had stated that the West- 
India proprietors had adapted their state 
ments of the state of cultivation and their 
expectations of produce to the purposes 
of the occasion, and that they had given 
this country to understand that there 
would be an increase when, in fact, there 
turned out to be a deficiency in the sup- 
ply. Now, the right hon. Gentleman was 
Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
from 1836 to 1839, and he knew that the 
right hon, Gentleman had paid very close 
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attention to his official duties. From the 
communications which he must have re- 
ceived from the colonial governments, he 
must have known what would be the in- 
evitable effect of the total determination 
of the apprenticeship of the negroes in 
August, 1838. That act was the act of 
the planters, no doubt, but the conse- 
quences were, that the negroes neglected 
the planting operations of that autumn, 
on which the increase of future crops 
totally depended. That explained the 
decrease in the crop of 1840, and it would 
not be until 1842 that they would begin 
to derive the benefits of the industry of 
free labour. After 1842, he was perfectly 
satisfied, from the reports which he had 
received from his own property, that the 
statement of the right hon. and learned 
Member for the Tower Hamlets, as to an 
increased supply of sugar from the West 
Indies, was perfectly correct. From cal- 
culations on which he could place the 
most implicit reliance, he felt assured that 
for the future the supply of sugar from the 
East and West Indies would be fully 
equal to the wants of this country, and if 
they did not reeeive the supply expected 
from the West Indies, all he could say 
was that the experiment of emancipation, 
in which certain hon. Gentlemen so much 
exulted, would be nothing more nor less 
than a complete failure. It had been 
insinuated, in the course of the debate, 
that the West-India proprietors had been 
in the practice of sending the whole of 
their free-labour sugar to England, and 
importing slave grown sugar for their own 
use. The fact was otherwise; foreign 
slave grown refined sugar was exported 
from this country by speculators, who 
sent out cargoes, and no person inquired 
where it was sold or whence it came. 
The West-India proprietors would be very 
much obliged to the House to put an end 
to this traffic. It was not concurred in 
by them; they had petitioned against it ; 
therefore, it was a little hard to turn upon 
them, and found an argument for enacting 
a law against them, on the ground that 
slave grown sugar was already imported 
into the West Indies. The many millions 
paid by this country to put down slavery 
and the slave trade—amounting, accord. 
ing to his own estimation, to not less than 
130 millions sterling—no one put it at 
less than forty millions—would be entirely 
thrown away, if the present measure werc 
carried, which would have the inevitable 
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effect of giving direct encouragement to 
slavery and the slave trade. Where was 
the consistency of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and his Colleagues, when he now put at 
nought in his consideration the encourage- 
ment of slavery and the slave trade when 
brought into competition with a slight 
reduction of the duty on sugar—where 
was his consistency in acting thus, when 
only last year he opposed the introduc- 
tion of additional labourers into the West 
Indies upon the ground that, because the 
Hill-coolies were to be hired under deeds 
of apprenticeship, it would be giving a 
degree of encouragement to a species of 
slavery? For his part, he was satisfied 
with the argument as it now stood before 
the House, being convinced that, however 
much the debate might be protracted— 
and it appeared to him to have been pro- 
longed too much already—no further 
argument could be urged in favour of the 
Ministerial measure, and that no addi- 
tional argument was at all needful to jus- 
tify its rejection. 

Mr. John OConnell said, he trusted the 
hon. Baronet who had just spoken, would 
take his assurance of meaning him no per- 
sonal offence in saying, that a part of what 
fell from him was calculated to excite feel- 
ings akin to disgust. He meant the allu- 
sion to a right of property in slaves. Laws 
of men recognised that right, but it was 
utterly denied by the laws of God. As 
for the 20,000,000/. grant, it ought to 
have been styled an act of charity, not a 
compensation. It was a question for the 
moralist, whether compensation were not 
rather due from the West Indians them- 
selves, to the negroes whom they so long 
kept out of their rights as men. With 
regard to the question before the House, 
he (Mr. J. O'Connell) felt anxious, as ong 
whe had taken part, according to his very 
limited ability, in the anti-slavery agitation 
in Ireland, to explain to his constituents in 
that country why he should vote against 
the amendment of the noble Lord, the 
Member for Liverpool. He did so, because 
whatever might be the noble Lord’s sin- 
cerity in bringing it forward, he believed 
his advisers and supporters were not acting 
bond fide. He could not put confidence in 
their very sudden conversion from the con- 
victions that had led them formerly to op- 
pose everything that was for the benefit of 
the negro. If this were a motion as the 
noble Lord said, simply against the en- 
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couragement of slavery, why was it not 
confined to that, and why were words in- 
troduced from which the inference could 
be drawn, that under circumstances other 
than the present, hon. Gentlemen opposite 
might consent to admit slave sugar. They 
would have an opportunity, should the 
House go into committee, of proving their 
sincerity, as a motion would then be made 
to admit foreign sugar indeed, but only 
what shall be the product of free labour, 
Such sugar was to be had from Java, Siam, 
and other places; and if the English mar- 
ket were opened to the producers in those 
countries, the production would of course 
be much stimulated and enlarged. The 
Government measure would only apply in 
case of a deficiency of sugar from our own 
dependencies, therefore no very excessive 
amount of sugar might be required from 
any foreign country. The hon. Member 
for Newark told the House, that treaties 
stood in the way of our admitting foreign 
free grown sugar to the exclusion of fo- 
reign slave grown sugar—but he had not 
told the House whether those treaties were 
not likely soon to end, or whether they could 
not be in some way modified under the 
pressure of two such strong considerations 
as the necessity of giving the people cheap 
sugar, and at the same time taking care 
not to give encouragement to slave labour. 
He (Mr. J. O’Connell) had heard with 
much concern one statement of the hon. 
Member for Wigan, that it was impossible 
to draw a line of distinction between slave 
grown and free grown sugar coming from 
abroad. He had anxiously listened for the 
reasons of this, feeling that, if supported 
by argument, it would leave him no al- 
ternative but to vote for the amendment 
before the House. But the only reason 
given was, that international trade would 
go on, in spite of the opinions of indivi- 
duals. Trade undoubtedly would go on, 
as it often has done before, between na- 
tions, no matter under what iniquitous 
system, but that surely could not be a rea- 
son for not amending what was iniquitous 
in the system. A trade that should give 
encouragement to slave labour, would be 
giving the sanction of this country to the 
worst species of robbery—that which de- 
prived a man of his right over himself and 
his own labour. But the hon. Member 
had said, that commerce would put an end 
to slavery. He (Mr. J. O'Connell) con- 
sidered, that on the contrary, slavery had 
been put an end to in the West Indies by 
the exertions of the anti slavery movement, 
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which produced a direct legislative interfer- 
ence for the purpose ; and not by commerce. 
Slavery was as rife as ever in America, 
notwithstanding our commerce with her. 
But it had been said, that our abstinence 
from slave grown sugar would not prevent 
other countries from using it—and that 
after all, our allowing it to enter, would 
give little practical encouragement to 
slavery. 
reason we should; and as to the last argu- 
ment, one single case of additional sulier- 
ing would involve the whole guilt. In 
thus arguing, he trusted he should not be 
considered as insensible to the wants of the 
people. An Jrish Member had particular 
reason to wish for the cheapening of sugar 
if possible, as in Ireland it was only too 
true, 
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an ounce in the week. But far greater 
distress even than that, would be still 


no reason for encouraging the horrors of | 


slavery. While he agreed on these points 
with the right hon. Gentleman, the Mem- 
ber for the Tower Hamlets, he regretted 
to differ with him in anything. He could 
assure that right hon. Gentleman, that he 
(Mr. J. O’Connell) would consider him- 
self fortunate, if, at any future period of 
his life, he ever could effect the one mil- 
lionth part of what had been done for the 
negro by the learned civilian, but he could 
not imitate his example in voting for the 
amendment, as it went to exclude all fo- 
reign sugar, free as well as slave grown. 
The West Indians had no claim to a pro- 
tection against the former. They had got 
a most munificent grant from this country, 
and had no right to further favour at the 
cost of the people at home. Such protec- 
tion was not needed, either for the benefit 
of the newly emancipated negroes, as they 
ought to be able to bear competition, espe- 
cially when the price of foreign free grown 
sugar would still be so high, owing to the 
high duty still to be kept up. With regard 
to the general question before the House, 
he would not enter at any length upon it. 
He would only say as an Irish Member, 
that he might be supposed hostile to any 
change in the Corn-laws. This was not 
the case. He had never seen any good 
they had done to Ireland. She had the 
command of the English market, and no 
manufactures of her own to suffer by being 
excluded from foreign markets in return 
for the exclusion of foreign corn. Those 
laws, therefore, had had the fullest and 
fairest experiment in Ireland, and yet had 
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, certainly been of no benefit to the labour- 
ing population or the farmers there, the 
former being in a state of the most utter 
misery, and the latter fast sinking down 
to the condition of the class below them. 
| He was also much pleased with the redue- 
| tion of the duties on the good timber to be 
, had from the North of Europe. He would 
| not detain the House longer than to say, 
that in Committee he would vote to exclude 
foreign slave sugar and admit that which 
was free grown, and in the meantime could 
: not vote for the amendment, first, because 
it would exclude the latter description of 
|sugar, and next, because it was designed 
; under cover of a zeal for the African, to 
! overthrow a liberal ministry, and to bring 
,in one, that, to judge by their past history, 
would be more likely to add to the bur- 
thens of the people, than to give them relief. 

Sir J. PR. Reid, after adverting to a 
letter which he had received from Mr. 
Horsley Palmer, explanatory of his views 
on the question before the House, stated, 
that he felt bound to admit that he had 
received the utmost courtesy from many 
of the Members of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment during the various official interviews 
he had had with them, but while he ace 
knowledged this, he did not hesitate to 
add that a more reckless, a more inconsi- 
derate, or, more injudicious Government 
he never heard of or saw. He merely 
wished to impress this upon their minds, 
as he believed that this would be the last 
time he should have the honour to address 
them in their official situations. A short 
period ago, he requested them to re-con- 
-ider the decision they had come to. 
They paid no attention to his request. He 
conceived, from the experience he had 
had, and at his time of life, he was enti- 
tled to give that advice. He did not 
hesitate to add that their sun was setting, 
and that it would soon set to rise no 
more. It was not his intention to detain 
the House more than another minute. He 
would not go into details, they were so 
well known; but his anxious hope, wish, 
and request was, that with respect to the 
commercial interests of the country, the 
House would kindly decide upon this im- 
portant question, because in the meantime 
trade was at a complete stand still. He 
said this as an old merchant, who had no 
object in stating what was not the fact. 
He did entreat the House to come to a 
decision. It was absolutely impossible 
for Gentlemen who were not, like himself, 
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intimately acquainted with commercial 
affairs, to conceive the mischief which was 
occasioned by protracting this debate. 
The hon. Member for Halifax made use 
of an expression last night which very 
much astonished him. He said, that 
trade was in a state of despondency such 
as was never known before. Now, he 
never heard such a remark in his life. 
That there was langour in commerce he 
did not deny. That there was a want of 
purchasing and selling he did not deny 
also. But what was the reason? Why, 
that no man of any property, under exist- 
ing circumstances, would embark a shill- 
ing in trade. Therefore, it was that he 
called for a decision of this question : and 
the sooner the better. In the city with 
which he was connected, it was the uni- 
versal feeling among all parties that this 
question ought not to be protracted. 
Having to thank the House for the kind- 
ness with which the House had heard him, 
he would sit down, The House would 
decide which was the greatest hypocrite 
of the two. He did not think he had 
shown much hypocrisy in stating his can- 
did opinion of her Majesty’s Ministers. 
He wanted nothing, he asked for nothing 
but the immediate and decided opinion of 
the House upon this great question. 

Mr. Gisborne did not think he should 
have troubled the House at this protracted 
period of the debate, but that he could 
not allow it to close without returning his 
thanks to the hon. Member for Newark. 
He had often heard it said, that a man’s 
best friends were those who told him his 
faults. The hon. Member for Newark 
had been so kind as to perform that friendly 
office. He had said to hon. Gentlemen 
on the Ministerial side of the House, 
*© You are an infatuated set, and that in- 
fatuation arises from the laxity of your 
principles.” ‘That was pretty good in sub- 
stance, and the manner was so bland! 
There was no appearance of a bigotted 
religionist, dealing out his anathemas of 
religious rancour against all those who 
differed from him. It was quite evident 
from the mildness of his tone and the 
modesty of his deportment, that it was a 
gentleman addressing a liberal assembly, 
among whom he felt that there were many 
who were his equals, and not a few who 
were his superiors. The hon, Gentleman 


made some remarks with respect to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary-at- 
War (Mr. Macaulay). 


Last night when 
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he had possession cf the House he gave 
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way, because he understood, that that 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Macaulay) 
wished to address the House. Being 
obliged to leave his seat he did not know 
what passed on that occasion; but he 
wished to make one remark with respect 
to the father of that right hon. Gentleman. 
It was the fate of the late Mr. Zachary 
Macaulay to be for many years of his life 
the victim of the most foul calumny, false- 
hood, and slander, heaped upon him by 
the West-Indian body and their supporters, 
and he thought that that eminent man 
would be much surprised if it were possible 
for him to know that, after his death, a 
person who was once, at least, connected 
with that body, had passed a studied 
eulogium upon him in Parliament—an 
eulogium, not greater, certainly, than his 
merits deserved, but an eulogium which he 
(Mr. Gisborne) was sure that excellent per- 
son would have rejected with all the scorn 
and disgust which his mild and gentle na- 
ture was capable of, if he could only have 
known that the object of it was to give 
point and venom toa stigma upon his son, 
By common consent the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer discarded the two usual modes 
of supplying the deficiency in the revenue 
—borrowing and direct taxation; and, in 
order to give time for the consideration of 
the subject, he had deferred the discussion 
fora week. At the end of that time the 
noble Member for Liverpool came down 
with a motion, not upon the merits, but 
in the nature of a demurrer, resting it 
mainly upon certain exaggerated calcula- 
tions of the quantity of sugar to be’re- 
ceived from the Mauritius, the East and 
West Indies. From the Mauritius it was 
asserted that 40,000 tons might be ex- 
pected, when the average receipt of sugar 
from thence had been only about 28,000 
tons. In a speech delivered by Sir R. 
Peel, in June, 1833, he had anticipated a 
great reduction in the import from the 
West Indies, the stimulus to labour arising 
from coercion having been lost by emanci- 
pation, and the stimulus to labour arising 
from the necessities of the negroes having 
little or no influence upon those whose 
wants were few in a country which sup- 
plied those wants almost spontaneously. 
As to the quantity of sugar to be expected 
from the East Indies, he could quote the 
opinion of a connection of his own well 
acquainted with the subject, that a con- 
siderable time must elapse before any large 
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supply of cheap-grown sugar was procured 
from the East Indies. He, therefore, 
placed no reliance upon the estimates pro- 
duced on the other side in opposition to 
the proposal of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. On the subject of slavery he 
was most firmly convinced that it must ere 
very long come to an end; the treaties 
with foreign powers tended to this result, 
and what had recently taken place in 
America, showed that there was a growing 
feeling against it there. In Cuba the 
whites were rather rejoiced at the measures 
of this country, to put an end to the im- 
portation of slaves, in consequence of the 
immense disproportion at present between 
the Europeans and the negroes. He would 
not detain the House farther than by 
reading a passage he had met with the 
other day, in a speech delivered in the 
House of Commons on the 31st July, 
1833, It ran thus— 


“There are many questions on which the de- 
claration of the King’s Government in their 
favour or otherwise is decisive of their fate ; 
we find this to have been the case with respect 
to the question of reform. I believe it will 
also be found the case with respect to this 
question. The moment the Kings Govern- 
ment arrays itself against any restriction, its 
fate is sealed, for it is impossible to restore 
respect to authorities so treated.” 


These were the words of Sir Robert Peel, 
and thus supported, he (Mr. Gisborne) 
was bold to say, that the fate of the Corn- 
laws and of the present duty on sugar was 
sealed. 

Mr. Sydney Herbert would promise not 
to detain the House long whilst he made 
a few observations on the question under 
discussion, and stated the reasons which 
would induce him to take the course which 
he intended to pursue. He had observed, 
on the part of Gentlemen at the other 
side of the House, a great disinclination 
to meet distinctly the resolution of his 
noble Friend, A great part of the even- 
ing had been occupied by hon. Members, 
at the other side of the House, in pouring 
out the vials of their wrath on the head 
of his hon. Friend, the Member for New- 
ark, which he (Mr. S. Herbert) considered 
to be a just tribute, wrung from them in 
spite of themselves, to the pungency of his 
hon. Friend’s remarks, as well as to the 
force of his reasoning. But the character 
and principles of his hon. Friend stood too 
high to give any reason to fear, that either 
could be endangered by any such attacks. 
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He would not follow the example that had 
been set him by hon. Members opposite, 
in discussing the principles of free trade 
—principles ostentatiously enunciated by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, as if they were 
the discoverersof them. These principles 
had been practically enunciated many 
years ago, by a Cabinet of which Mr. 
Huskisson and Mr, Peel, were prominent 
members. Nobody could dispute the 
theory. The only objection that existed 
was as to the mode of their application. 
Why, so simple was the theory of the 
principles of free trade, that a child might 
understand it, provided, that those princi- 
ples were to be applied as an inflexible 
mathematical rule. It might be easy to 
apply those principles if they were not 
bound to consider the particular circum- 
stances under which they were to be ap- 
plied, and if men were to shut their eyes 
in the application of those principles, 
without reference to existing circumstances 
in a great commercial country like this. 
But, if those principles could be applied 
without wisdom and without caution, what 
was the use of the statesmanship, the 
knowledge of history, and of the Parlia- 
mentary history of this country, which was 
possessed by Gentlemen at both sides of 
the House. Why, if those principles 
were to be applied as a simple rule, re- 
quiring no knowledge for its application, 
in that case, there was not an accountant 
in the city who would not make as good a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer as the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite. Now, with 
respect to the period when this proposition 
was brought forward, all the means of in- 
formation, that they possessed, went to 
show, that all might calculate on a most 
abundant supply of sugar next year from 
the East and West Indies; and they had 
the knowledge, that such were the capa- 
bilities of those places where free-grown 
sugar was produced, this country might 
be supplied with it to an indefinite extent. 
That was the evidence given before a 
Parliamentary Committee, by a highly 
respectable witness, and what was the 
opinion casually given by Mr. Larpent, 
before the same committee on this very 
question of the introduction of the sugar 
of Cuba and the Brazils? It was this, 
that if we were to permit the introduction 
of slave-grown sugar, we should stultify all 
the exertions that we had made for the 
suppression of the slave trade. The no- 
ble Lord opposite had argued, that though 
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an objection was raised to the introduction 
of slave-grown sugar, yet that we admit- 
ted the introduction of slave-grown cotton. 
But he did not think, that the argument 
against the introduction of slave-grown 
products was at all touched by this sort 
of reasoning. By the introduction of 
slave-grown sugar into this country, ils 
consumption would be increased ; _ its 
production would likewise be increased ; 
and by opening new markets for those 
slave-grown products you would create a 
vecessity for an additional supply of 
slave-labour. They should recollect the 
claims to their consideration which the 
West Indies possessed. They should re- 
collect all the changes that had taken 
place with respect to those colonies since 
1833—the emancipation of the negroes, 
the withdrawal of the drawback, the 
equalisation of the duties on East and 
West India sugar, and other measures all 
through the interference of our legislation, 
and under these circumstances it must be 
admitted, that it was only fair to allow 
them a moderate protection, to enabie 
them to compete on fair terms with other 
countries. With all the disadvantages 
with which the West Indies had to strug- 
gle, if they now took away from them the 
small protection that they enjoyed, they 
would altogether destroy the production 
of sugar in these colonies. He knew, that 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, acting on their 
principles of free trade, might say, “ If 
that colony is not able to grow sugar, so 
as tocompete with other countries, why 
Jet it continue to be grown there?” 
Ay, but if we destroy the production of 
sugar in that colony, see the position we 
shall stand in with regard to our experi- 
ment for the abolition of slavery. They 
had contended for the principle that it 
was possible, that sugar could be success- 
fully cultivated by free labour, and they 
had in this respect given an example to 
other nations in the suppression of slavery. 
But if we now show, that sugar cannot be 
so cultivated, we shall have only tried the 
experiment of abolition to demonstrate its 
failure. With what face shall we go to 
other countries to ask them to follow our 
example, and pursue a course which we 
shall have just shown them to be impossi- 
ble. Instead of an example, we shall be 
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a warning, and our abolition will only 
have served to rivet the chains of slavery 
by showing theimpossibility of free labour 
to compete with it. If they expostulated 
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with America upon the continuance of 
slavery in that country, they would be 
met with the doctrine of the noble Lord 
opposite, that they must not mix up hu- 
manity with trade. These were grave and 
important considerations, which, he was 
sure, must have been overlooked by the 
right hon. Gentleman, the President of the 
Board of Trade, in his eagerness to ad- 
vance the interests in his peculiar depart- 
ment. When they saw men like the hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets, and 
Members at his (Mr. S. Herbert’s) side of 
the House, whose opinions were entitled 
to great respect, protesting against these 
measures, he thought, that there was suf- 
ficient to make them pause before they 
adopted them. The people of this coun- 
try could not so easily estimate motives, 
and couldonly judge of men by their actions, 
He recollected, a few years ago,when great 
excitement prevailed in this country upon 
the slavery question, At that time, no per- 
son professed a more enthusiastic hostility 
to West-India slavery, than the noble 
Lord opposite, and no person was louder 
in the expression of his desire to put down 
that system, aud sustain the national cha- 
racter. ‘There was no person more ready 
than the noble Lord in professing sympa- 
thy for the slave, or more eager to second 
the national feeling. But now the noble 
Lord seemed to forget the principles which 
he then advocated. The people of this 
country would know how to estimate the 
difference between the conduct of those 
who at the risk of temporary unpopularity, 
resisted what they thought to be unjust 
and incompatible with humanity, and 
those who came forward to advocate those 
principles which they expected to gain 
them popular applause, but who so far 
forgot their former professions as to put a 
question of humanity in competition with 
a question of finance. He thought, that 
this measure had been brought forward in 
a way that led it to be supposed, that it 
had been brought forward less with regard 
to the exigencies of the people than to the 
exigencies of party. Having expressed 
the general grounds on which he opposed 
these measures, he would, without the least 
apprehension of the result, leave to the 
decision of the House a question in which 
the credit and reputation of this country 
were deeply involved. 

Mr. Vernon Smith could assure the 
House, that he should strictly follow the 
example of the hon. Gentleman who had 
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just addressed the House, and would very ; not been followed out by the  straight- 


briefly occupy their attention. 


He could forwardnesss of his declaration as to the 


not help remarking, that in the course of vote which he intended to give ; because, 


the debate, the resolution of the noble | 
Lord opposite had received very little at- | 
tention, and the hon. Member who had 

seconded the resolution, had not paid the | 
noble Lord the compliment of confining 

himself to the particular subject of it. He | 
was not surprised that the hon. Member | 
who had just sat down, had declined dis- | 


: : adh 
cussing the question of free trade, for ' 


though he had declared himself an advo- | 
cate of the principles of free trade, he had | 
qualified bis declaration by excluding all | 
interests in this country from the opera- | 
tion of those principles. The hon. Men- 
ber stated, that the general principles of 
free trade were so simple, that any child 
might understand them; and yet two_ 
hon. Members opposite (the hon. Member | 
for the University of Oxford, and the hon. | 
Member for Antrim) had declared last | 
night, that they could not comprehend | 
them. He admitted that the speeches of 
those hon. Members were most straight 
forward, the hon. Member for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford said, that his noble Friend’s 
resolution did not go so far as he wished, 
for that the resolution ought to have | 
declared, that under no circumstances | 
would this country admit for consumption 
sugar, the produce of slave-labour. The 
hon. Member for the University of Oxford 
seemed to take great credit to himself for 
his exertions in the cause of the abolition 
of slavery. In looking over the speeches 
of the hon. Member, he had been unable | 
to find that he had played so prominent 
a part in the discussions upon the abo- 
lition of slavery as the House had been 
led to believe. When the proposition for 


slavery abolition was first brought for- | 


ward, he did not find that he had once 
addressed the House, but when the ques- 
tion was brought forward, by the noble 
Lord, the Member for North Lancashire, 
he once spoke, and then he used only 
these words :— 


“* He was of opinion that the right hon. Se- 


although he said the resolution did not 
go far enough, he stated his intention to 
support it by his vote. For his own part, 
his objection to the resolution was this, 


that it appeared to him to advance a 


position which was contrary to the true 
state of the facts. It assumed, that the 
people of England had made great sacri- 
fices, not for the purpose of doing that 
which had been effected, but with some 
other object, which was now, for the first 
time, brought forward. He denied that 
the people of this country had done this 
with a view to set an example to other 
countries. They had paid the money 
which they had advanced for a valuable 
purpose, and with a view to the extinction 
of slavery in our colonies, which was au 
object which they had attained. The 
bargain was complete, for which the pay- 
ment was made; and if any one doubted 
this, he might look at the present state 
of the West-India Islands, and compare 
it with the present condition of the 
people of this country. What was the 
condition of the labourers of our colo- 
nies’ He feared that it had been de- 
scribed by Sir C. Metcalfe, so far as 
the colony of Jamaica was concerned, in 
terms worthy the observation of the House. 
He said, 


“ The real difficulty with regard to the 
prosperity of the proprietors appears to me to 
consist in the means possessed by the labourer 
of comfortable subsistence independent of la- 
bour for wages. He may have recourse to the 
latter for the sake of money, or handsome 


| clothing, or luxury, but he is hardly ever re- 


duced to it from absolute necessity. The 
social order of things prevailing in other coun- 
tries is thereby severed in this, and it is here 
no favour to give employment, but an assumed 
jand almost acknowledged favour to give 
; labour.” 

| 


That was the condition of the people 
, of Jamaica, and it was for that that the 
people of England had made the sacrifice 
! which had been alluded to. They had in- 


cretary would find himselfas unfortunate in the | tended to make the population of our co- 


use of the words ‘ immediate abolition,’ as he 


lonies free and happy, but they had not 


had already found himself in the words ‘ex- | intended to make them so independent 


tinction of tithes.’ ”’ 


But, though he should be loath to im- 
pute any hypocritical pretext to the hon. 
Baronet, he must declare, that the straight- 
forwardness of his speech last night, had 


| as to be even above the middling classes 
of this country in position, The state 
of the labouring population in British 
Guiana had been described as being in- 
finitely more prosperous:—Governor Light, 
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in a despatch, dated in 1840, thus de- 
scribes the condition of the labouring 
population there :— 


‘©The negroes are all eager to buy land, 
and have comfortable cottages ; most of them 
are better dressed on holidays, marriages, and 
funerals, than the generality of the peasantry 
of Europe; they will not wear coarse cloth. 
The generality sleep on as good beds as per- 
sons of a higher order in Europe; a sideboard, 
with a display of decanters and glasses, in- 
variably decks the apartment of the head men, 
The negro is in everything an imitator, and his 
wants increase as he sees his own class ad- 
vance in refinement. There is more cham- 
pagne drunk by the negroes than by any other 
class in the colony. He likes salt fish, ham, 
and salt pork, better than fresh meat; but it 
is the prevailing taste of three-fourths of the 
white and coloured population ; though he pre- 
fers plantain and “ foo-foo”’ (a paste made by 
beating the plantain in a mortar)—he only 
follows the example of the white manager 
and overseer, who, in nine instances out of 
ten, consider such vegetable additions better 
adapted to the salt food than bread. The 
increasing importatious of flour prove, how- 
ever, that bread, though nearly double the 
price in England, is universally eaten. There 
is hardly an estate on which bread is not made 
for sale; it must be the purest white, or it 
will not be bought—brown or inferior bread is 
unknown. Men who could buy rum at half 
the price of gin, prefer the high price of the 
latter. Set them to celebrate a wedding, ora 
festal day, and they run into expenses, with 
ready money at command, which a substantial 
yeoman of England could not afford. Many 
of them keep horses, not a few gigs, and are 
seen, in the country districts, driving their 
families to church, with the female part of the 
family dressed in Sunday finery—parasols 
and umbrellas—which, but for the black hue 
of the wearers, would lead you to suppose 
yourself in England. People with such tastes 
cannot be said to have few wants,” 


He should explain, that ‘‘ foo-foo,” was 
made by beating up plantains in a mortar, 
something better than the dinner of herbs 
which the right hon. Member for the 
Tower Hamlets had said, that the people 
of England would rather eat, than that 
slavery should continue. That sentiment 
of the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
had been loudly cheered by the right hon. 
Member for the University of Cambridge, 
who had shown a marvelous change of 
political opinion, in thus cheering senti- 
ments which he had all his life dissented 
from. If this was the condition of the 
West Indian, how could any hon. Gentle- 
man assert that the bargain had not 
been compleated? He rejoiced that such 
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was the case; but when hon. Gentlemen 
opposite called on the country to submit 
to fresh burdens, for the sake of the negro, 
he contended that they went further than 
was ever contemplated by the noble Lord, 
the Member for North Lancashire, or the 
hon. Members who supported him in car- 
rying through the Emancipation Act. He 
contended, that the resolution now brought 
forward by his noble Friend, the Member 
for Liverpool, should be considered as 
strictly a commercial measure, because it 
was neither more nor less than a measure 
for the protection of West-India interests, 
It was true that the law for the protection 
of the West-India interest was made when 
the noble Lord’s constituents dealt in 
slaves, but now he attempted to continue 
it by assuming a purpose which he hoped 
to be able to show was not his real pur- 
pose. It appeared to him that the noble 
Lord, in bringing forward his resolution, 
ought entirely to have omitted the men- 
tion of humanity, because all he had done 
was to array all the ancient prejudices 
against free trade under the guise of 
philanthropy. He kad only contended for 
monopoly in trade under the flag of hu- 
manity. Under these circumstances, it 
was impossible that the noble Lord could 
confine his resolution to its present subject. 
He would not go into all the details of the 
cotton trade, in order to show that we 
were in the constant habit of receiving the 
produce of slave-labour, and that it was 
only in this particular instance, that we 
were preparing to lay down a maxim hi- 
therto unacknowledged in the commercial 
legislation of this country. He quite 
agreed with the right hon, Member for the 
Tower Hamlets, that this was not a fair 
question of free trade, but for a different 
reason. He considered that it was nota 
fair question of free trade, because the 
protection retained by his right hon. 
Friend, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
was still most considerable. When hon. 
Gentlemen connected with the West- 
Indies talked of supporting the exertions 
of free labour, he begged to ask them 
what sacrifices they themselves had made 
for that purpose. He confessed he knew 
of none. On every occasion when they 
had appeared before the House, it had 
been to complain of invasions of their 
monopolies. In 1807 they cried out that 
the abolition of the slave trade would be 
their destruction. Ata later period, when 
it was proposed to admit East-India and 
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Mauritius sugar, they contended that it 


would be their ruin. Yet, what was the 
fact? At this moment they were more 
prosperous than before emancipation. The 
reason he had for asserting this was, that 
the noble Lord, the mover of the resolu- 
tion now before the House, did, when the 
noble Lord, the Member for North Lanca- 
shire presented his plan for negro eman- 
cipation, propose, that a larger sum than 
20,000,0002. should be given to the plant- 
ers, on the ground that, during the twelve 
years which the apprenticeship would oc- 
cupy, their annual loss would be 150,000. 
He would ask now, whether there had 
been that amount of loss? If it should 
be so stated, it would be in defiance of 
every return which had been furnished 
from the West Indies, The planters had 
always preferred trusting to their party 
influence in that House, to exerting 
themselves in their own islands. The 
first thing they attempted after the eman- 
cipation was the introduction of the hill 
coolies. He did not mean to deny that 
that measure might have been made use- 
ful. Last year he had done all in his 
power for the introduction of hill coolies 
on asmall scale, but the attempt of the 
planters had been made so suddenly, and 
with such bad management, that it had 
placed a check on immigration for many 
a year. When he, last year, had at- 
tempted the introduction of free labour, 
he was constantly taunted with the bad 
success which the experiment had met 
with on the estates of Messrs. Colvill and 
Gladstone. The experiment had failed 
then, but he trusted the failure would not 
be permanent. He was still of opinion, 
that great facilities ought to be given to the 
West-Indian Islands for the immigration of 
Jabourers, because the position in which 
those islands was placed was completely 
false. Because the returns before the 
House showed that the condition of the 
West-India labourers was higher than it 
had ever been before. He had already 
teferred to some evidence on this point ; 
and in the report of Mr. Strutt, a special 
magistrate in Berbice, dated 3lst De- 
cember, 1840, it was stated— 


“T frequently saw in a labourer’s hall, his 
neat little sideboard (with glasses &c., thereon), 
as also a table, chairs, benches, &c. ; his bed- 
room usually contained a good hard wood 
turned post bedstead, with its proper supply 
of bedclothes, &c. I lately saw a labourer, 
when two of his acquaintances called upon 
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him at noon, place upon table a roasted fowl 
and two bottles of London porter. We find 
the number of women and children occupied 
in agricultural employment to be considerably, 
I may add, alarmingly diminished, Again, 
we see that many labourers have purchased 
lands, built houses, aud planted provision 
grounds ; thus rendering themselves indepen- 
dent. These are circumstances at which the 
philanthropist will rejoice; but the planter 
must view them with dread and apprehension, 
for his chances of continuous labour are ren- 
dered less certain. In this country the labourer 
is protected by humane and wholesome laws, 
liberally paid for the work he performs, 
comfortably housed, and carefully attended in 
sickness, whilst his opportunities of acquiring 
religious and moral instruction are rarely 
equalled, and certainly not excelled, in any 
part of her Majesty’s possessions. I may add, 
that hunger and famine are words unknown 
among us.” 

What had been the consequence of the 
change they had effected? They could 
not induce the negroes to work. Did he 
wish to force them by the lash? By no 
means; but they ought to excite a free- 
trade in labour all over the world, and so 
induce them to lend their aid. The West- 
Indians had endeavoured to force labour 
by other modes, and they were establishing 
courts of reconciliation introduced from 
Norway, which would settle without liti- 
gation, questions relating to wages. All 
these advantages were placing the West- 
Indian labourers in an improved condition. 
He knew that he should be asked why, 
if the labourers were in such a good con- 
dition, he would strike at that condition, 
by importing foreign sugar. He wished not 
to strike at that condition, but he warned 
the West-Indian interest that the labour- 
ers there were gradually acquiring pro- 
perty for themselves, and that if we do not 
do something to rouse them to a sense of 
the value of labour, the country would be 
divided into small holdings without labour- 
ers, and they would soon have to meet 
one of the most vicious states of society. 
The negroes had displayed none of those 
bad qualities which had been ascribed to 
them; they had shown no disposition to 
revolt, they had borne with patience all 
their hardships, and they now bear that 
state which was still harder to sustain, 
they bear prosperity without exultation. 
The people of this country had a right to 
call upon the negroes to exert themselves 
on our behalf, as our people had exerted 
themselves for the sake of the negroes; 
the people of this country had a right to 
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say, ‘ Exert yourselves for us as we have 
done for you; cultivate the sugar which 
is necessary for us, as we have granted 
emancipation, which was necessary for 
you;” and he was sure that a people so 
enlightened as the negroes would not fail 
to comply with the request, and a compe- 
tition with other countries would excite 
them to a compliance. It has been fre- 
quently said, that the effect of opening 
fresh markets must be to increase the 
work of the slaves in the Brazils and other 
slave countries, but they had to choose 
between the present distressed condition 
of our own population, and the chances of 
creating some distress among the negro 
population of other countries. Over the 
population in those countries we had no 
power, and we could have no power ex- 
cept by the influence of our amicable 
relations ; and he would ask the House by 
what mode our efforts were likely to be 
attended with the greatest success? He 
would ask whether we would be most 
likely to gain the votes of the Brazilian 
Congress—to them we must appeal—by 
adopting a system of exclusive dealing, or 
by opening new sources of industry, and 
by offering them an opportunity of dealing 
with us on better terms than they had 
hitherto done? if we refused to deal with 
them, we should throw away the certainty 
of doing great good with the chauce of 
doing no good at all. He agreed that they 
ought to do all in their power to suppress 
the slave-trade. The hon. Member for 
Northumberland had referred to the exer- 
tions of Captain Denham, and every day 
was bringing fresh information of more 
efticient means used to suppress that trade. 
Accounts had been received that very day 
stating that Mr. Capper, by the adoption 
of a new method of closing the exit from 
the mouths of rivers by the aid of boats, 
thought that he should have the power of 
stopping the slave-trade altogether. Whilst 
another mode of putting an end to that 
trade was, by the use of those exertions 
which had been referred to by the noble 
Lord the Member for South Lancashire, 
and repeated by the Member for Oxford 
—the attempt that had been recently 
made to promote the civilisation of that 
portion of Africa. [Laughter.] The noble 
Lord the Member for North Lancashire 
laughed, but it was not for hon, Gentle- 
men opposite, who now came forward as 
such great philanthropists, to laugh at the 
adoption of this or of any other mode for 
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the prevention of the slave-trade. He 
| would ask, what principle was laid down 
|in the resolution of the noble Lord? It 
imight be said the principle of humanity, 
That was a principle which Gentlemen 
| opposite had very suddenly adopted, 
There was no principle, no statement, in 
the resolution which would prevent a fu- 
‘ture Government from acting on the prin. 
‘ciple to which it professed to be opposed. 
_ The only effect it would have, if successful, 
| would be to prevent us at once entering 
into the question of the Sugar Duties. 
| When he was told by the hon. Geuntle- 
}man the Member for Beverley, that East- 
'India sugars were coming in in much 
greater quantities, and therefore it was 
/not necessary to introduce this plan, he 
‘would like to know, if the Chancellor of 
ithe Exchequer had come down to the 
| House and said, that there would be such an 
{increase in the quantities of East-India 
and of West-India sugars, that he would 
propose no measure for meeting the exis- 
ting deficiency, whether he would not have 
been upbraided as he ought to have been 
upbraided for leaving such an amount 
of deficiency unprovided for? He would 


the principles of free trade, but he con- 
ceived that his hon. Friends near him 
were starting a great principle, which must 
be intimately involved in their discussions 
for many years tocome. [Cheers.| He 
was glad of those cheers. He meant to 
elicit them. But he must confess, that 
anxious as he was to carry these measures 
at the present moment, that was a matter 
of comparative indifference to their being 
placed fairly before the country, that the 
people might know on which side to range 
themselves. He was prepared to support 
his hon, Friends, or any other Minister in 
bringing forward such measures, so emi- 
nently calculated to afford relief to the 
country. On that part of the question, 
however, he would not further dwell ; but 
he would conclude by expressing his 
satisfaction at the proposal of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and by declaring that he 
would adhere to those principles under 
whatever Minister they might be brought 
forward; and that, he should be as proud 
of recording his vote in their favour, even 
if he were voting with hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, as he would ever be in voting in 
the largest majority of his own Friends. 
Lord Stanley; Sir, although I am 








not enter upon the general question of 
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aware that, at this period of the night, 
and after so many nights’ debate, it is little 
likely that I, or any one, should add much 
either new or interesting to the discussion 
that has already taken place, vet, perhaps, 
in consideration of the part which some 
years ago it was my lot to take upon a 
subject with which the present is intimately 
connected, the House will bear with me 
whilst, as shortly as I can, I state the 
grounds on which I give my vote in sup- 
port of the motion of my noble Friend, and 
in opposition to the plan brought forward 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. I say, 
Sir, the plan of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, because I heard, with great sur- 
prise, from the hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down, and also from my hon. 
Friend, the Member for Halifax, whom | 
do not now see in his place, that we are 
now discussing some new and _ perfectly 
unheard-of principles which have been 
brought forward for the first time, for the 
regulation of our commercial affairs, which 
are to create a revolution in our commer- 
cial code, and which the hon. Gentleman, 
not very sunguinely for his own views, has 
just informed the House are to be the sub- 
ject of discussion between the conflicting 
parties for many years to come. Sir, the 
hon. Member for Carlow, who spoke carly 
this evening, said, that, not venturing to 
mect the Government proposition in front, 
we met it by what lawyers call a demurrer ; 
that, not venturing to go boldly to trial 
on the issue, we pleaded certain grounds 
for not accepting the issue submitted to us. 
With due respect to the hon. Member for 
Carlow, I think there could be no course 
more directly joining issue with her Ma- 
jesty’s Government than that which we 
have taken. Her Majesty’s Ministers have 
propounded to us a scheme of policy form- 
ing altogether what they are pleased to 
call a budget, and on the first article of 
that budget (the chief novelty of which is 
that it purpoits to provide for the defici- 
ency of revenue, with the small exception 
of 700,000/.)—on the question of going 
into committee for the discussion of the 
first article of that budget—on the first 
financial proposition of the right hon. 
Gentleman, by which he hopes to get 
700,000/.—my noble Friend says— 


“Twill not go into committee—I refuse to 
discuss your plan in committee —I reject the 
motion for going into committee for the pur- 
pose of adopting it, and, declaring that I do 
reject it, I meet you in front, and tell you in 
the terms of the resolution which I have sub- 
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mitted to the Hlouse the grounds and reasons 
on which I reject your proposition.” 

But my hon. Friend, the Member for 
Halifax, tells us that the question now be- 
fore the House is, on what principles the 
commercial code of this country is to be 
settled, and how the revenue is to be made 
equal to the expenditure. Sir, this is, of 
course, an unintentional, but it is a very 
gross, perversion of the issue before the 
House, either as relates to the question on 
which we are about to divide, or to the 
larger question on which a great postion of 
this debate has turned. Sir, the question 
for to-night is, will you or will you not 
assent to the proposition of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, for lowering the duty 
on foreign sugar, in order to raise the sum 
of 700,000/. by that financial operation ? 
I do not complain of hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite for mixing up with this a discussion 
on a more extended question; I do not 
complain of the Attorney-general, who 
tells us that this is part of one great plan, 
and that we must consider together the 
financial scheme now proposed with regard 
to timber, sugar, and corn, as one great 
plan of her Majesty’s Government, of 
which the various parts must stand or fall 
together. I do not complain of this, but 
what I do complain of is—that hon. Gen- 
tlemen should tell us that a great prin- 
ciple is involved, by which a Tine of de- 
marcation is to be drawn between those 
who vote on the two sides of this question. 
Now, if that be the case, I should be much 
obliged to the hon. Member for Halifax, 
and to the noble Lord who cheers me, if 
they will go one step further in their reve- 
lations, and tell us what this new prin- 
ciple is. The hon. Gentleman who has 


(Fourth Day). 


just sat down tells us it is the principle of 


free trade, and rejoices that upon that 
principle one and all in this House concur. 
Now, Sir, I have not heard one word on 
this side of the House, nor even from the 
other, except from the hon. Member for 
London, in support of the doctrines of free 
trade, if I understand what is meant by the 
doctrines of free trade, they are simply these 
--to buy in whatever market you can buy 
cheapest, to impose no protecting duties, to 
foster and encourage no one interest rather 
than another; that whatever duties you are 
compelled to levy for the purposes of reve- 
nue should be as lightly and as equally as 
possible imposed on all imports, but that, 
if any difference is to be made, if there is 
to be any discrimination, the lowest duties 
shall be levied upon those articles which 
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are of the most general consumption, and 
of the most prime necessity. Now, have 
I fairly stated the principles of free trade ? 

fell, then, if these be the doctrines of 
free trade, I ask which party in the House, 
on this occasion, has advocated these doc- 
trines? What approach is made to them 
in practice by the proposition of her Ma- 
jesty’s Government? Sir, neither party, I 
am happy to say, has in this discussion 
been guilty of the absurdities which have 
been imputed to hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site by their friends, and to us by our 
opponents. This is not a question between 
monopoly and competition. I repeat that, 
as between the principles advocated by 
the Government and the principles for 
which we contend, there is no question be- 
tween monopoly and competition, no ques- 
tion of unrestricted free trade on the one 
side and prohibition on the other. The 
noble Lord opposite (Lord J. Russell) 
has stated here, and, if I am correctly in- 
formed, the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government has, in another place, also 
stated, that his object was distinctly and 
plainly protection. Protection and not 
free trade is the principle of the Govern- 
ment—protection and not prohibition is the 
principle on which we on this side of the 
House are prepared to concur with the 
Government. But, Sir, if the principle of 
free trade be, as all appear to agree, incon- 
sistent with the imposition of protecting du- 
ties, I ask the noble Lord opposite, and the 
other Members of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, how they can put themselves forward 
to the country as advocates of free trade, and 
appeal to the country for support as though 
they had proposed a free trade in corn, in 
timber, and sugar? As to corn, the noble 
Lord tells us that he proposes a protecting 
duty of 8s. a quarter ; and though we may 
quesiion whether that is an adequate pro- 
tection, or any protection at all, yet the 
noble Lord concurs with us in principle by 
distinctly announcing his proposed duty as 
a protecting duty. Then the noble Lord 
has announced himself as a free trader in 
timber. But what is he about to do? Not 
only does he keep up the duty between 
Baltic and Canadian timber (which discri- 
minating duty may be too high or too 
low), but the noble Lord as a free trader 
goes one step further, and on an article of 

eneral consumption, and which by the 
Sore of free trade ought to be especially 
exempted, the noble Lord imposes an addi- 
tional duty of 100 per cent. [ Hear, 
hear,” from the Chancellor of the Exche- 
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quer.| Now, does the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer by that cheer mean to taunt 
me with the fact, that his measure is the 
same as that proposed by the Government 
of Lord Althorp, of which I was a Mem- 
ber? Sir, at the time when Lord Althorp 
proposed that budget to which the right 
hon. Gentleman has referred, he was 
making a great and general alteration and 
reduction of taxes; and, a necessity arising 
of providing for the requisite amount of 
revenue, Lord Althorp did propose in the 
first instance to add 10s. to the existing 
duty on Canadian timber, though, upon 
subsequent consideration, he withdrew the 
proposition. Lord Althorp, when that 
course was no longer necessary for the pur- 
poses of revenue, [“ Hear,” from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.] came for- 
ward and said, “ I will still diminish the 
discriminating duty between Baltic and 
Canadian timber, but [ will do it by a 
larger reduction on the Baltic, and by 
making no addition to the duties on Cana- 
dian timber.” Will the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who cheered me when I said, 
** for the purposes of revenue,” admit that 
he sacrifices his principle of free trade for 
the purposes of revenue? I don’t com- 
plain of him for doing so; I don’t blame 
him for doing so; I express no opinion 
whether circumstances may justify him in 
doing so or not; but I say that he has 
no right to take such a step for the purpose 
of revenue ; he has no right to impose such 
a heavy duty on an article entering so 
largely into consumption in this country, 
and of such prime necessity, and at the 
same time challenge for himself and the 
Government support on the ground of his 
advocacy of free-trade doctrines. Let me 
now take the other article of sugar, which 
is more immediately under the consider- 
ation of the House. What is the proposal 
which my noble Friend opposite has put 
forth to the country as grounded on the 
principles of free-trade ; that free-trade 
which requires the abolition of all protect. 
ing duties, and the maxim of which is to 
diminish to the lowest amount all revenue 
duties on those articles which enter the 
most largely into general consumption? 
What is this proposition which the free- 
traders are required to laud so highly, and 
for which the consumer is to be so grateful? 
Why, merely this, the noble Lord proposes 
to relieve the distresses of the people by a 
reduction of the discriminating duty to the 
extent of about six-tenths of a farthing in 
the pound, while he not only leaves on 4 
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discriminating duty still, but also leaves 
untouched the whole of the duty levied 
alike on British and foreign sugar for the 
purposes of revenue, amounting toa tax, 
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upon an article of universal consumption, | 


of about 100 percent. Again I say, the 
noble Tord may be right ; again I say, the 
necessities of the revenue may compel him 
to take that course; but when he talks 
about upholding the principles of free-trade, 
which he is to carry out with a simplicity 
and a purity that are to be the wonder of 
all succeeding times, and an example to all 
future Governments —I say, that the 
continuance by him of such heavy import 
duties on articles of such general consump- 
tion, and of such prime necessity is in utter 
contradiction to his pretensions, and must 
deprive him of that character of the cham- 
pion of free-trade, which he and others for 
him have been so anxious to assume. The 
right hon. the President of the Board of 
Trade, the other night stated, that he 
relied on the authority of Mr. Huskisson. 
Sir, I had for a short time, for too short a 
time, the honour of acting in confidential 
communication with Mr. Huskisson, and to 
his opinions and authority on commercial 
subjects I look with as sincere respect as 
can my right hon. Friend, or any Gentle- 
man on the other side of the House. But, 
Sir, what were the doctrines of Mr. Hus- 
kisson ? Were they the doctrines of free- 
trade on the one hand, or of monopoly on 
the other? They were neither. They 
were the doctrines of common sense. 
[Ministerial cheers re-echoed from the Op- 
position.| Yes, they were the doctrines of 
common sense, for they were the doctrines 
of competition, checked, limited, and regu- 
lated by protection. [ Cheers from the Oppo- 
sition and Ministerial Benches.| lam happy 
to receive those cheers from hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, because what I have especially en- 
deavoured to establish is, that the plan we are 
now discussing does not involye a new prin- 
ciple which must draw a line of demarcation 
impossible to be passed by one side or the 
other. I say, that I adopt to the full ex- 
tent Mr. Huskisson’s principles; namely, 
that protection shall be substituted for pro- 
hibition ; and I am ready to go further, 
and to state as a commercial axiom, that the 
amount of protection should be the mini- 
mum required to give a fair encourage- 
ment to the home producer, and which 
shall at the same time admit foreign com- 
petition as a check upon the evils and 
abuses of a monopoly in his hands. Well, 
then, we are agreed in our principle ; 
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but the difficulty is to ascertain the point 
at which protection becomes real instead of 
nominal; and where, on the other hand, 
it would cease to be protection, and be- 
come prohibition. This is a_ practical 
question. It is not a matter of principle ; 
it is a matter of examination and calcula- 
tion, to be judged of in every case accord- 
ing to the specific circumstances of the 
case, on which no certain rule can be laid 
down, to which no ivflexible principle can 
be applied. It is, and it must be, a matter 
of practice only, to ascertain the point at 
which protection may merge into prohibi- 
tion, or, on the other hand, dwindle down 
till it becomes no protection at all. There 
is no principle, therefore, to divide Gentle- 
men on one side of the House from the 
other, because each case must stand on its 
own peculiar merits, and the peculiar cir- 
cumstances in which it is placed, in a very 
highly artificial state of society. Now, 
with regard to the protection that should 
be given to agricultural produce, as com- 
pared with the productions of manufactur- 
ing industry, it must be manifest that this 
question must be considered with reference 
to the very different circumstances of the 
two occupations. I admit the principle 
that the minimum amount of protection 
shall be given to the home producer, so that 
he shall not enjoy a monopoly, but simply 
a fair protection; and I will proceed to 
apply that principle to our manufacturing 
and agricultural industry. Now, con- 
sider the very different circumstances of the 
two cases. The manufacturer has the 
power of selecting his own locality, of em- 
ploying his capital in that part of the 
country in which, from various circum- 
stances, his trade can be most cheaply and 
advantageously conducted. Within that 
locality the manufacturer can extend his 
production to an amount limited, not by 
the space which he occupies, but only by 
the powers of consumption to absorb his 
produce ; and, with respect to those manu- 
factures into which machinery enters more 
largely than human labour, he can calcu- 
late with great precision what will be the 
prime cost of the article he produces, and 
on what terms he can meet the competition 
of his foreign rivals. With the agricul- 
tural producer the case is much more com- 
plicated and more difficult. Spread over 
the whole surface of the country, subject 
to the influence of various soils of different 
qualities, which he can neither forsake nor 
alter—depending altogether, or nearly al- 
together, on manual labour—after he has 
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expended all his toil—after he has applied 
his best skill and art—after he has em. 
ployed the best means for draining his land 
-—adopted the most effectual rotation of 
crops—made the best selection of seed— 
conducted the business of his farm with 
the most unremitting diligence—the issue 
of his toil is not in his own hands, for it de- 
pends on a higher power. The sun and 
the rain, the wind and the storm, the 
various temperatures of the atmosphere 
(those temperatures which the manufac- 
turer has the power to create for himself, 
and adapt to the peculiar fabric intended to 
be produced)—none of these are within the 
control of the agriculturist, who must of 
necessity endure greater uncertainty and 
meet with greater fluctuations in the 
amount and value of his production, what- 
ever be the amount of capital, labour, and 
industry devoted to it. In applying, 
therefore, to the agriculturist the same 
principle which you apply to the manufac- 
turer, you must make allowance for all 
these various alterations of seasons—you 
must make allowance for all the ditlerent 
circumstances under which he is called on 
to compete with the foreign producer— 
and you must do so in some mode which 
shall in some degree apportion the protec- 
tion to the necessity for it arising out of 
‘these vicissitudes. Sir, this is a very com- 
plicated and abstruse question. I do not 
pretend to be very deeply skilled in its 
particular details, but I know enough of it 
to be aware of the magnitude of the diffi- 
culties which surround it, and of the ex- 
treme circumspection with which the 
House ought to approach a question of 
such awful and vital importance. But, 
Sir, I must go further; and, admitting 
the general principle laid down, on which 
there is no dispute between us and hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, I say there are certain 
manufactures which must be taken out of 
the range of, and must form an exception 
to, those general principles of commerce to 
which I have adverted. In the infancy of 
a manufacture which it is thought neces- 
sary to fostee, you may only be able to do 
so by the imposition of higher protecting 
duties in its favour than you would permit 
if it were more matured, and better able to 
encounter competition. And I say, Sir, on 
the ground of this analogy, the sugar trade 
does require for its protection that it should 
be taken out of the range of the ordinary 
commercial rule, and that, for the present, 
prohibition should be substituted for pro- 
tectiun. I will endeavour to lay before 
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the House the grounds on which I have 
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arrived at this conclusion. It is extremely 
difficult to analyse and unravel the various 
reasons alleged in favour of the proposition 
of her Majesty’s Government by various 
Members of that Government and by hon. 
Gentlemen who have supported them. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer tells you 
that he recommends it to your notice be- 
cause it will enable him to raise a certain 
amount of revenue without injuring the 
colonial interest. The noble Lord the Se- 
eretary for the Colonies said, it would 
effect a vast reduction of price in favour of 
the poor consumer, whose means were in- 
adequate to the present high price of sugar, 
although in the very next breath the noble 
Lord said that this reduction, which was to 
place sugar within the reach of those who 
were before unable to obtain it, would 
amount only to ls. Gd. per ewt., or some- 
where about half a farthing a pound. The 
right hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade says, the object of Govern- 
ment is to foster our commercial inter- 
course with Brazil, but not to encourage 
the Slave-trade. When we say that this 
commeree will conduce to the encourage- 
ment of slavery, he says that we now take 
away the sugar of that country, anid by so 
doing encourage the Slave-trade, if foster- 
ing the commerce with Brazil will do so. 
If, then, Sir, we do now, by taking the 
sugar of that country, and disposing of it 
in other markets, encourage the production 
and commerce of Brazil to as great an ex- 
tent as by the proposed measure, I want 
to know what becomes of the boon we are 
about to confer on Brazil? The right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer calculates 
on producing an increase in the revenue, 
but I cannot help wishing the right hon. 
Gentleman had been a little more commu- 
nicative as to the grounds on which he 
founded his estimate. His calculation must 
be made on one of two principles—either 
on the supposition of a large increase in the 
consumption of sugar beyond the possible 
supply from the British colonies, or, if the 
consumption remains the same, by the sub- 
stitution of foreign sugar, at the higher rate 
of duty, for that which is the produce of 
our own colonies. The right hon. Gentle- 


man has not let the House into the secret 
of his calculations, and my hon. Friend 
the Member for. Halifax, suffering and 
distressed at his silence, said to us in his 
speech of last night, 

“ Oh, I will give you an easy solution of 
If sugar should fall as low as 58s 


the matter. 
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or 59s. per cwt., and if the consumption bears 
the same proportion to the population as it 
did in 1831, this will give an increase to the 
revenue of 900,000/., at the present duty of 
245.” 


But, Sir, if that effect be produced, it is 
not owing to the plan announced by the 
right hon. Gentleman’s budget. It will be 
produced by doing that for recommending 
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which, in respect to sugar, my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Cambridge was so | 
unfairly taunted last night, namely, by sit- 
ting still and doing nothing. The effect 
will be produced by the natural lowering of 
the price, and the consequent increase of 
consumption and of the revenue—not by 
the plan of the right hon. the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, but by the natural results 
of the increased productiveness of the 
East and West Indies. | do not know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman caleu- 
lates on an increased consumption beyond 
the production of the East and West In- 
dies. The right hon. Gentleman makes | 
no sign, and therefore, though I am un- | 





willing to trouble the House at this hour, 
I must recur to a small number of figures, | 
in order to inquire into the probability of | 
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Now, Sir, I will assume a lower price than 
that which has been estimated by the noble 
Lord and the right hon. Gentleman. I 
shall suppose the price to be only 57s. or 
58s.; and even at this calculation, I fear- 
lessly ask the House, have they any reason 
to estimate a larger consumption during 
the next year than 195,000 or 200,000 
tons? Have they any reason whatever for 
thinking that the sugar produced by our 
own possessions will not exceed this quan- 
tity? The only person whom [have 
heard express any doubt on this matter is 
the hon. Member for Carlow, whom I do 
not now see in his place. But that which 
the hon. Gentleman doubts is not matter of 
theory or calculation, but of fact and de- 
monstration. ‘The hon. Gentleman says, 
he cannot believe, that the Mauritius can 
supply more than 26,000 tons. The hon. 
Gentleman who so ably seconded the mo- 
tion of my noble Friend the Member for 
Liverpool, has estimated the supply from 
that place for the next year at 30,000 
tons; and my noble Friend himself (Lord 
Sandon) estimates it at 40,000 tons. And 
Sir, since the night when my noble Friend 
spoke, I have had placed in my hands a 


the right hon. Gentleman’s expectations of | letter written at the Mauritius by the cor- 
increasing the revenue, according to cither | respondent of a house well known, I be- 


of the calculations on which he may choose | lieve, to her Majesty’s Government, | mean 


to rely. My hon. Friend the Member for | 
Halifax stated, that if the price be 58s. it | 
ought to produce an increase to the revenue, | 
by increased consumption, of 900,000/. | 
Now, the noble Lord opposite estimates the | 
probable price for the year at 60s. or 61s. 
and that below this price Brazilian sugar 
will not come in. I look back, therefore, to 
former years, in which the price approached 
most nearly to the present estimate, and | 
find that in the four years beginning in 
1821 the average consumption, the price 
being 59s. 2d. per ewt., was about 158,029 
tons. In the four years commencing with 
1826 the price was 58s. 8d., and the average 
consumption 175,700 tons. In the years 
succeeding 1831 the duty was 3s. lower, 
but the duty-paid price in these years was 
51s. 7d., nearly 10s. lower than the present 
price, and the average consumption was 
185,373 tons, In the years 1837 and 
1838—and since those years I presume the 
right hon. Gentleman cannot estimate the 
population to have increased to any extent 
which can materially affect the consumption 
of sugar —in these two years the price was 
58s. 1d. per ewt., more than 2s. lower than 
at present, and the average consumption in 
each of the two years was 196,611 tons. 





Messrs. Aikin of Liverpool. ‘This letter is 
dated the 13th of January, 1841. It 
states, — 

“ There are 20,000 tons of sugar exported 
up to this day, and we expect that there is 
about the same quantity yet to export.” 


Sir, this is the last statement we have 
from the spot itself; and surely, looking 
at the facts which it tells, there can be no 
exaggeration in estimating the probable 
exports at the lowest at 30,000 tons. It 
is a statement which could not by possibility 
have had any contemplation of the measure 
now before the House—a statement made 
at a time when no human being in the 
Mauritius could have been aware of the 
intention of the Government, if, indeed, 
the Government were aware of it them- 
selves. So much with respect to the pre 
duce of the Mauritius. But, Sir, the hon. 
Member for Carlow also throws doubt on 
the probability of the West Indies supply- 
ing 115,000 tons. He tells us it is impos« 
sible; and why? Because, he says, he 
was greatly struck, in the year 1833, with 
the judgment, sagacity, and foresight of a 
speech made by my right hon. Friend the 
Member for T'amworth, in which he said 
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that the first effects of the emancipation of 
the negroes would be greatly to diminish 
the produce ; and that the negroes, freed 
from their compulsory toil, would naturally 
at the first transition, betake themselves to 
the ease and indolence which would be 
placed within their reach. This, Sir, is 
the ground on which the hon Member for 
Carlow declares that 115,000 tons cannot 
come in from the West-Indies. But, Sir, 
110,000 tons came in last year. This may 
appear incredible to the hon. Member, but 
it isa fact certified beyond the possibility 
of doubt; and no man acqu inted with 
the condition of the West-Indies entertains 
the least doubt that next year’s crop will 
materially exceed the very deficient pro- 
duce of the last. I beg pardon of the 
House for entering into these details, but it 
is of the very essence of our inquiry that 
we should ascertain whether we may fairly 
reckon on obtaining from our own colonics 
a supply of sugar sufficient to mect the con- 
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confounded China with Cochin China; as 
from Siam, Manilla, Cochin China, and the 
adjoining districts, we shall probably have 
the supply which we usually have had. 
But, Sir, from the plain statements which 
I have submitted to the House, it is evident 
that we shall have from the West-Indies a 
supply of 115,000 tons; from the Mauri- 
tius, at least 30,000 tons: and a supply of 
from 60,000 to 70,000 tons from the East- 
Indies. This amounts to 205,000 or 
210,000 tons, and (though perhaps it is 
not fair to calculate this here) we have 
35,000 tons in bond ; that is to say, taking 
all together, we have from British colonies 
a supply of from 240,000 to 260,000 tons 
of sugar, to meet a consumption which can 
by no possibility exceed 200,000 tons. To 
, return to the calculations of the right hon. 
| Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
‘quer. If, under these circumstances, he 
| calculates on making up the deficiency in 
| the revenue by the introduction of foreign 








sumption calculated on by the noble Lord. | sugar, he must make up the deficiency by 
The hon. Member for Carlow goes on and | substituting foreign slave-produced sugar 
says,— | for sugar produced by free labour in the 

« T have been reading a work on the subject, | British colonies, In other words, to make 
and I have had a conversation with a well in- | up his estimate, he must admit 1,100,000 
formed gentleman regarding the valley of the cwt. of foreign slave-grown sugar to 
Ganges, and the mode of sugar cultivation in| the exclusion of British. Sir, I have 
India, and all I can say is, that we never have |g right to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
yet got more than 28,000 tons from that quar- | man, the country has a right to ask him, 


ter.” upon which of the two principles it is 
This is what the hon. Member says; | he founds his financial calculations? In 
but, Sir, I have in my hand a document, | either case he is in a dilemma. Either 


I believe of authority, Cook’s Circular, and | he inflicts no injury upon the British colo- 
on referring to it I find it stated that, up | nies, and then his financial project fails, 
to the 31st of January in the present year, | or it succeeds, and he inflicts ruin on the 
58,300 tons had actually been shipped | British free produce, while he confers a 
from Calcutta, of which 50,000 have ar- | benefit on the foreign slave-grown. He 
rived; and that the total crop cannot be | must either fail in the calculations of his 
estimated at less than 60,000 tons. In es- | budget, or inflict a deadly injury on the 
timating the amount of supply I exclude | British colonies in favour of foreign slave 
from my calculation an amount promised | produce. The noble Lord opposite esti- 
us from an unexpected quarter by the hon. | mates the price for the year at 60s. per 
Member for Athlone, which I must attri- | ewt., and he says the Brazilian sugar will 





bute to a geographical error on the part of 
the hon. Gentleman. The hon. Gentleman 
informed the House that we were to re- 
ceive 6,000 tons of sugar from China, and 
he then expatiated upon the great advan- 
tages which our trade and manufactures 
would derive from commercial intercourse 
with the vast population of that empire, 
so liberal and so free from restrictions in its 
dealings with other countrics. The hon. 
Member dwelt on the opening which was 
given to our manufactures, as the first 
fruits of this instalment of 6,000 tons of 
sugar. The hon. Gentleman, | presume, 


_not come in at that price; but how if the 
noble Lord and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer should have made some little mis- 
calculations on this point? Some very 
ominous words fell from my hon. Friend 
the Judge Advocate, about 60s. being the 
minimum at which Brazilian sugar could 
come into the market. He seemed to 
think, it might come in, even if the price 
was only 56s. or 57s. Now, this differ- 
ence between 60s. and 56s. or 57s. may 
make all the difference as to fairness of 
competition between the foreign and colo- 
nial sugar ; and with this difference, too, 
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that, come what may, the colonial article 
has no other market to go to, because, 
under any circumstances, it can be dis- 
posed of here at a less loss than in any 
other market in Europe. Here, then, it 
must be sold even though at a ruinous loss. 
Your protecting duties, then, not being 
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sufficient, what will be the consequence? | 
The effect must be, that the cultivation of | 
sugar in the West Indies will be aban- | 
doned ; that in the East it will be greatly 

diminished ; those countries will be reduced | 
to a state which will deprive you of the | 
grand advantage of their immense market | 
for your own manufactures. And the ar- | 
tice which you could procure in abund- | 
ance from your own colonies you supply | 
with slave-grown foreign produce, with | 
which that produced by free labour in the | 
British colonies cannot long compete. Sir, 
I think that at such a time as this, at all | 
events, the House is not prepared to take 
such a step. I say at such a time as this, 
because at the present period we are in 
the progress of a great and awful experi- 
ment, in which the fortunes and happiness 
of millions of our fellow-beings are in- 
volved. Other countries are looking on, 
not ready, perhaps, to follow your example 
if you succeed, but ready to scorn your 
folly and profit by your mistakes, if by 
your mismanagement you should fail. Sir, 
I confess, however highly I may regard 
the importance of the argument on this 
question as it may bear on slavery, I can- 
not place it so high as it has been placed, 
I am sure in all sincerity, by my hon. 
Friend the Member for the University of 
Oxford, or as it was placed last year by 
the hon. and learned Member for Dublin. 
Sir, I have heard, but I can hardly believe 
the report, that that learned Gentleman 
intends, on this occasion, to support the 
proposition of her Majesty’s Government. 
Sir, I listened with some surprise when 
the hon. and learned Member gave notice | 
the other night of a resolution to carry 
into effect that which he knows to be im- 
possible, namely, to limit the operation of | 
the measure relating to foreign sugar in | 
such a way as to exclude any article which 

is Slaveegrown. I am sorry the hon. and | 
learned Gentleman is not in his place, and | 
we seldom have the advantage of his pre- 
sence in the course of debates; but he will 
doubtless hear of what I am about to say. | 
Let not the hon. Gentleman go to the di- | 
vision with the plea, or under the idea, | 
that he can, in committee, separate the | 
free grown from the slave-grown sugar. | 
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Whether such a resolution could in point 
of form be moved in committee I doubt ; 
and the noble Lord, the Secretary for Fo- 
reign Affairs, will tell him, that neither in 
committee nor elsewhere could it be car- 
ried, nor, if carried, acted upon, inasmuch 
as solemn treaties compel us to admit the 
produce of Brazil upon the same footing, 
and with the same advantages, as that of 
the most favoured country. The distinc- 
tion is one he cannot maintain, and if he 
vote for the proposition of the Govern- 
ment he will be substantially giving a vote 
for the introduction into this country of 
foreign slave-grown sugar. Sir, on the 
25th of June in the last year, on a motion 
of the hon. Member for Wigan, which was 
identically the same proposition now intro- 
duced by the Government, but which was 
then opposed by them, and by him—on 
that occasion the hon. and learned Member, 
in Opposing the motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wigan, said, that 

“Tle never gave a vote with a greater con- 
viction of its propriety than the vote he should 
give against the motion of the hon. Member 
for Wigan. He thought the motion did not 
go far enough. The hon. Member ought to 
bring in a bill to repeal the Slavery Emancipa- 
tion Act. They sent, at a great expense, a 
naval force to the coast of Africa to watch 
the transportation of slaves, and, if possible, 
to prevent it; but ifthe slavers unfortunately 
evaded the watchfulness of the cruisers, what 
was it proposed to do? They held out a bribe 
to the slavers the moment they arrived in the 
Brazils, by purchasing the sugar grown there 
by the labour of those very slaves. This was 
a most absurd outrage to common sense.” 

The hon. and learned Member went 
on to say, that he did not care whe- 
ther sugar was a halfpenny or a penny a 


| pound cheaper or dearer; he would put it 


to the people of England whether or not 
they would have slavery with cheap sugar, 
and he had no fear what the answer would 
be. Sir, neither do 1 fear for the result. 
But what will England, and what will 
Ireland, think of the man who made that 
speech last year, and who now votes for 
the proposition of Government? Sir, I 
do not mean to dispute the financial state- 
ments which the Government have made; 
but this I must say, that upon any other 
ground than that of the financial difficulty 
into which they have plunged the country 
—and from which they know not how to 
extricate it—upon any other ground than 
this, I can see no excuse or palliation for 
their having adopted the course which they 
pursued last vear, and this year taking the 
M 
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present course. What was the state of 
things, then, at the time the motion of the 
hon. Member for Wigan was negatived ? 
What was the price of sugar at that 
period? What was the amount of the 
pressure on the consumers as compared 
with what it is at present? When the 
motion of the hon. Member for Wigan was 
negatived, the price of sugar was 56s. to 
57s. the ewt. Since then, it has fallen 
upwards of 20s. the ewt., and it is now 
about 37s., I believe. [Cheers] I see 
marks of dissent on the part of the noble 
Lord opposite; I refer, then, to the paper 
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cause of the English nation, and of hu- 
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manity? I have said, Sir, that I would 
not place the question of slavery on the 
same high ground as my hon, Friend the 
Member for the University of Oxford, or 
the hon. and learned Member f r the city 
of Dublin ; and I sce great indignation has 
been manifested at the other side of the 
House, and much anger evinced, because 
my noble Friend (Lord Sandon) has 
brought forward a plain, practical view of 
the case in his amendment, wisely avoid- 
ing the assertion of vague and abstract 
‘ opinions, which, as a man of sense and ex- 





which has been furnished us by the Chan- | perience, he well knew he could not carry 
cellor of the Exchequer, from which I find | into effect. Hon. Gentlemen on that side 
that the average prices of Muscovado sugar, | of the House say, “ Oh, you object to re- 
as given in the ‘‘ London Gazette,” were, | ceive Brazilian sugar because it is slave- 
in January, 1840, 37s. 112d. From that | grown. Why, then, not pledge yourselves 
period it rose to 39s. 6d., to 43s. 2d., to | also not to consume any other product of 
46s. 5d., and so on, until, in July of the | slave-labour in any other country?” I 
same year, it reached 56s. 103d., then | answer freely—because by so doing we 
57s. 33d., and finally, in September, at-| should insulate ourselves—because by so 
tained its maximum of 58s. 33d. At this | doing we should cease to be a commercial 
quotation it was at a monopoly price, and the | nation—because there is scarcely an article 
prohibitory duties on foreign sugar, I admit, | of general consumption which is not con- 
were prohibitory no longer. It was in the | nected, directly or indirectly with the pro- 
end of June, or the beginning of July, that | duction of slave-labour. Sir, if we had 
the hon. Member for Wigan made his mo- | adopted this suggestion—if we had laid 
tion on the subject of foreign sugar. The | down such a doctrine as this—if we had 
prices then fell, as gradually as they rose, | followed such a course, it would, without 
to 57s. Gd., 56s. 4d., 54s. 2d., 50s.,! doubt, have been greatly for the advantage 
40s., and so on, until, in the April of the | of hon. Gentlemen opposite, inasmuch as 
present year, they were quoted at 37s. 13d. | it would have given them an opportunity 











But they fell still further, for at the com- 
mencement of this discussion they stood at 
36s. ld. as the market price, and I have 
been told that since and during the debate, 
within the last few days, they have again 
risen to the amount of about ls. There- 
fore, when I say that the pressure upon 
the consumer at the time the hon. Member 
for Wigan made his motion was the quota- 
tion price of 56s., with the prospect of a 
rise, and that a gradual decrease has since 
taken place equal to about 2. in the 
pound, my argument is this—if the con- 
sumer in this country would not, when 
sugar was at more than 7d. per pound, 
consent to purchase it, at a reduced price, 
because of the facilities and encouragement 
the introduction of foreign sugar into the 


British market obviously gave to the slave- | 


trade and slavery, how can it be expected 
that the people of England will now, when 
no pressure is felt, when no necessity ex- 
ists, sacrifice the great cause of emancipa- 
tion—a cause which was not that of Lord 
Grey’s Government, or of any other Go- 
vernment or party, but which was the 


of pointing out the absurdity of our con- 
duct, as well as the pernicious consequences 
that would accrue from it, and under cover 
‘of this argument they might have escaped 
from the discussion of the principle at issue. 
But I say this, that, while I pledge myself 
to no abstract principles— principles which, 
by reason of their abstract nature, no man 
of common sense could ever hope to carry 
into effect—I may be permitted to say, 
that I should view with extreme regret, 
and regard as a great national calamity, 
, any determination which, needlessly, with. 
_out the pressure of absolute vital necessity, 
‘overwhelming all considerations but those 
of national interest or national existence, 
Should be taken by this country to follow 
out the principle propounded by the Under 
Secretary for the Colonies, who said, that 
/as far as we were concerned, we had done 
| with the question of slavery and the slave- 
_ trade, and that all our obligations on that 
| score were at an end. Sir, I repudiate 
‘altogether this doctrine of the hon. Gen- 
|tleman. We have performed our own 
| part, it is true, at a sacrifice for which the 
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people of England cannot be too highly 
honoured and estimated—a sacrifice which 
in furtherance of the will of the nation, it 
was my duty, as the organ of Lord Grey’s 
Government, to call on them to make; 
and it would little become them, therefore, 
and least of all would it become me, to 
propose to them now, or even to assent to, 
any measure which has for its effect the 
destruction of that splendid experiment in 
favour of humanity, to prove to the world 
that it was a lamentable failure— to rivet 
still faster the chains of the suffering slave 
—or to encourage the perpetration anew, 
in their most aggravated features, of the 
horrors of the slave-trade. But you do all 
these things, you give all this encourage- 
ment in admitting the slave-grown sugar 
of Brazil. I will say nothing now of the 
sugar of Cuba, I will not press on the 
House that point at present, or argue, that 
by your present scale of dutics you will be 
encouraging the produce, not of the milder 
slavery of Brazil, but of that country in 
which slavery and the slave-trade exist in 
their most atrocious and unmitigated form. 
But when we have a vast market in our 


own possession—a market where we are | 
| not refine it, it would be refined in Holland. 
| We furnish by carrying and refining Bra- 


always sure of finding a sufficient supply 
raised by free labour, and our own colo- 
nists, at a reasonable price; I will not con- 
sent to patch up the Budget of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer by giving admis- 
sion to the slave-grown sugar of Brazil, 
and thus giving a direct encouragement to 
slavery. ‘ But,” say hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite, “‘ you give encouragement to sla- 
very already ; your merchants have always 


purchased Brazilian and slave-grown sugar | 


in other places, and sold it in the ports of 
the continent ;” 


admitted free for refining, and in that state 
is transhipped to other countries.” ‘The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite said, that 
was encouragement enough in all con- 
science ; and my hon. Friend the Member 
for Halifax was pleased to say, that he 
defied all my ingenuity, (so he termed it), 
to draw any distinction, or point out any 
difference between the admission of slave- 
grown sugar for the purpose of refining, 
and its admission, refined or unrefined, for 
home consumption. Now, this is my 
answer to that argument. 1! will ask my 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer if we import a 1,000,000 cwt. 
of slave-grown sugar, and thereby displace 
a 1,000,000 ewt. of free-grown sugar, do 
we not give, by that amount, encourage - 
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ment to slavery? He will not deny that 
fact. This admitted, I will ask him if, by 
refining the sugar of Brazil for exportation, 
keeping none of it for our own use, but 
merely manufacturing it for the use of 
others, we encourage the growth of a 
single pound weight of it? Again, as to 
the carrying trade, the case stands thus: 
we export our manufactures to the Brazils, 
and receive in exchange their sugars, which 
we carry to a third port, where we again 
exchange them for the produce of that 
country, to be imported into England. 
Now, suppose we did not go tu Brazil for 
it at all, but, carrying on our commerce at 
the third port, receive their produce direct, 
while our goods were exchanged by them 
with Brazil for the sugar which they re- 
quired. I ask what difference there is in 
| the two cases, except that we lose the car- 
rving trade? I ask in what way, in the 
one case more than in the other, do we 
encourage the production of slave-grawn 
sugar? We are but carriers and refiners 
for other nations; how, then, can we be 
said to encourage it? If we did not carry it, 
the same sugar, to the same amount would be 
carried by other maritime nations: if we did 





zil sugar no new market for the product of 
slave-labour. We give by these operations 
no additional stimulus to the slave trade. 
Now, Sir, I say again, that the same argu- 
ment, to a certain extent, applies to the pro- 
duction of coffee and cotton the produce of 
slave-labour. Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
have asked, why import slave-grown cotton 





and they add, ** You even | 
export it from this country, because it is | 


and coffee more than slave-grown sugar ? 
I will tell them frankly: because our own 
supply of these articles from free labour is 
insufficient. But I will tell you more,— 
I will tell you that, if by any fair means 
you cannot encourage the growth of both 
in slave-states, for every additional pound 
weight you are furnished with you give a 
cogent and effective check to slavery, and 
diminish in the same degree the slave- 
trade. Coffee and cotton do not require 
the same attention on the part of the 
planter, the severe, and, above all, the con- 
tinuous exertion on the part of the slave, 
that sugar does; they are commodities 
raised with little care and with little capi- 
tal; commodities, in short, in regard to 
which free labour may successfully compete 
with slave-labour. But free sugar can 
never, except under the most favourable 
circumstances, compete with slave-sugar ; 
especially with the produce of such slave- 
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labour as is exacted in Cuba. Therefore I | thing of the twenty millions paid directly 
say that, though coffee and cotton be the | by this country, or of the millions more 
product of slave-labour, the greater encou- | which Hon. Gentlemen say have been in. 


ragement you give to their cultivation— 
the wider you extend it—the larger is 
your demand for them, to the discourage- 
ment of the cultivation of slave-sugar ; the 
greater is the impulse you give to the abo- 
lition of slavery and the slave-trade in slave 
countries. Sir, I have said, that at the pre- 
sent time, and under existing circumstan- 
ces, it is especially undesirable to disturh 
the great experiment of emancipation at 
present going on; and the speech of the 
noble Lord, the Secretary for the Colonies, 
furnishes me with the most powerful ar- 
gument on this head. What is the state 


of the negro population at present? It | 


was impossible not to hear with the great- 
est satisfaction and delight, the glowing ac- 
count given by the noble Lord of the con- 
dition of the coloured race in the West In- 
dies—of the happiness of the negroes—of 
their increased and increasing prosperity. 
The experiment has succeeded, according 
to the statement of the noble Lord, even 
beyond the most sanguine expectation of 
its supporters. The noble Lord tells you 
that they have not only increased in com- 
forts, but that they have purchased small 
freeholds in many cases—that they appre- 
ciate the great change that has taken place 
—that marriages are becoming more fre- 
quent ; and (which is a most important 
feature in the elements of their prosperity, 
if you will only have a little patience) that 
their population is rapidly augmenting. 
He told us that in Jamaica alone there 
were 90,000 predial labourers employed in 
the cultivation of sugar, all free men, and 
that they divided among them, in the shape 
of wages, 1,750,000/. in the year. Is this, 
Sir, a state of things to meddle with ?—is 
the House justified in breaking in upon 
this happiness and prosperity?—and for 
what? For the encouragement of slavery 
in other countries. To what do the ne- 
groes owe this state of things—a state of 
things to be envied by the labourers of any 
nation on earth as far as comfort, happi- 
ness, and independence are concerned ? 
They owe it entirely to the encouragement 
given to the staple produce of the West 
Indies sugar by this country—they owe 
it to the home market, without which they 
would soon cease to be an exporting coun- 
try. I say nothing, Sir, of the hundred 
millions of British capital invested in the 
cultivation of sugar in those islands, and in 
the machinery for preparing it, I say no- 





j directly paid for the abolition of colonial 


slavery. I sav nothing of the ruin certain 
to be wrought to our fellow-countrymen, 
the colonists, by the admission of foreign 
slave-grown sugar; but I ask the House 
to put the question on this footing alone— 
to look at the condition of the negroes, as 
described by the noble Lord, their happi- 
ness and their prosperity ; to bear in mind, 
then, that all these depend upon the wages 
they get; to remember, next, that their 
wages are only to be obtained by your ex- 
clusive market for their produce—and, 
having done this, to ask themselves whe- 
ther the present is the moment you will 
choose to sacrifice that staple produce of 
the West Indies, and with it the producers, 
by admitting slave-grown sugar to the un- 
equal competition with that raised from 
free labour, and depriving the negro of 
those wages which he had learned to value, 
and which, while they amply repay him 
for his labour, encourage and keep alive 
his new-born habits of voluntary exertion 
and honest industry? My right hon. 
Friend, the President of the Board of 
Trade, speaks of the mercantile distress of 
the country. Far be it from me, Sir, to 
undervalue his statements on that subject, 
or extenuate the impression he desired to 
make on the House—far be it from me, 
Sir, to attempt to interpose, by word or 
deed, between mercantile enterprise and 
any new channels which her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment see fil to open to it. But I 
would beg the right hon. Gentleman to 
consider, before he proceeds any farther in 
his projects, whether, in what he proposes, 
he really confers a benefit upon commerce— 
whether, in opening one new channel, he 
does not dam up and choke many old 
channels—whether, in short, he does not, 
in pursuit of his phantom advantage, shut 
out from that interest sources of intercourse 
liable to no caprice of other nations—liable 
to no war—liable to no interruption of 
friendship—whether, in short, he does not 
shut out our own colonies and our own 
fellow-countrymen, in advancing whose 
prosperity we best advance the prosperity 
of the mother-country and its inhabitants ? 
My right hon. Friend talked in glowing 
language of the rich plains and wide rivers 
of Brazii—of the boundless resources and 
the incalculable national wealth of that 
vast continent ; but he seemed to forget 
that at the ather side of the globe there 
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was another continent peopled with mil-, blished under such favourable auspices, 
lions of fellow-subjects of our own—he| and so rapidly advancing in prosperity. 
forgot that the Valley of the Ganges was| The right hon. Gentleman talks of our 
the source of inexhaustible supplies—he | financial and our commercial crises. 1 do 
forgot that India was a new market for our | not deny them ; but I do deny, as he would 
produce—he forgot her rivers, ample as|seem to suggest, that the springs of our 
those of any country in the world; her | national prosperity are so far relaxed as to 
extent of sea-coast,—he forgot the entrance | be incapable of recovering their elasticity. 
by the Indus, so recently explored, to the | We have before us, in figures, an annually 
innumerable tribes of the north and north- | increasing revenue; no doubt, wehave anan-~ 








west, to the inmost recesses of Central | 


Asia—he forgot that there was a land 
teeming with population; a population 
which, even now, imports more produce 
from England than goes to Brazil; a po- 
pulation whose capacity to deal with us is 
only limited by the want of proper means 
of remittance, a means which is now fur- 
nished in the most commodious form by 
the establishment of the trade in sugar— 
he forgot all this; and at a moment when 
British capital is embarked in that trade 
to a very large amount, and when, if al- 
lowed to go on, the Judge Advocate admits 
that in future years you will have an in- 
exhaustible supply, he proposes to sacrifice 
these inestimable advantages, and then 
boasts of the encouragement he has given to 
our manufactures, by opening new sources of 
commerce to our mercantile speculations. 
Will you take advantage of the present state 
of things in India, and, under the plea of 
benefiting industry, destroy the rising pros- 
perity of that country, from which, remem- 
ber, you may obtain a supply to an extent 
that is impossible to be calculated, by giv- 
ing entrance to Brazilian sugar, slave- 
grown, in the market? I give my right 
hon. Friend credit for the ability with 
which he made his statement—I give him 
credit for much more; for the effect pro- 
duced on the House by his candour, and 
the obvious sincerity that pervaded his 
statement—a sinccrity which | believe was 
quite real, because I believe he was firmly 
convinced of his own facts, and because I 
know his honourable mind too well to sus- 
pect for a moment that he would propose 
anything to this House which he did not 
fully conceive was for the benefit of the 
country. But 1 must say, with every re- 
spect for him, that, however highly I may 
estimate the commerce of this country with 
Brazil, my right hon. Friend takes a one- 
sided view of the advantages to be derived 
to this country, if, for the sake of encour- 
aging it, he consigns to destruction our 
trade with the West-Indies, and annihi- 
lates our trade with the East-Indies, in so 
far as sugar is concerned—a trade esta 


nually increasing expenditure to exceed it. 
But, when the right hon. Gentleman talks 
despondingly of a commercial crisis, I ask 
the House and her Majesty’s Government 
to look to the unsettled state of commerce 
in America for an explanation of it—to 
look to our recently disturbed relations 
with that country, I will not say now by 
whom caused, but which, so long as they 
continue, must cramp our commercial rela- 
tions with our best customers—to look to 
the uncertain state of the East—to the 
unsettled condition of Syria, to the troubled 
state of our Indian empire, to the loss of 
three millions to our merchants in the 
shape of opium seized at Canton—to the 
far from amicable state of our relations 
with China. Under all these circumstances 
I ask them, or rather the House and the 
country, whether or not there has not been 
some reason for a falling-off in trading— 
for a decline in the activity of commerce— 
for a temporary commercial despondency ? 
But I do not despair of our resources, nor 
that the finances of the country will re- 
cover—always under a due, prudent, and 
proper administration of them. When I 
look back, and see, in the course of the last 
SiX years, a revenue increased by some two 
millions—a constantly increasing revenue 
—and when I find in the first year a sur- 
plus of 1,600,000/., and in the last a deficit 
of 2,400,000/.—when I find that for five 
continuous years there has been an increas- 
ing deficiency on the whole of that period 
—a deficiency amounting, at the end of 
five years, in the whole, to seven millions, 
or thereabouts; when I see that a great 
portion of that deficiency in the present 
year is to be accounted for by the expendi- 

ture incurred on account of Canada—by 
the expenditure incurred on account of 
China ; when I see that a moment of great 

financial difficulty was the time selected by 

her Majesty’s Government for taking off a 

tax which produced, without injury or 

pressure on the people, a revenue amount- 

ing to 1,600,000/., when, I say, in these 

three items I can trace the whole amount 

of the deficiency of the present year, I may 
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be excused if I entertain some doubts of 
the capacity of those who have involved us 
in these difficulties. My hon. Friend, the | 
Member for Halifax, [ think it was, who | 
said, that whatever Government might! 
succeed the present, whatever might be the | 
result of the present proposal, or whatever | 
the issue of these debates, the seed was! 
sown which would produce its fruit in duc , 
time. Sir, I fear that the seed is sown | 
which will produce a bitter fruit; and I | 
deeply regret that at the moment when | 
the Government feel themselves tottering | 
to their fall, when the financial difficulties | 
of the country, to say the least of them, 
are most serious; when, I will not say 
county by county, but borough by borough, 
they sce their hold upon the country gra- 
dually slipping away from them; that at 
that moment, when the common consent 
of the country proclaims (whatever may | 
be the opinion of hon. Gentlemen opposite) | 
that they can no longer hold the reins of 
office, as they have long since ceased to 
hold the reins of power; I regret, I say, 
that this should be the time chosen by her 
Majesty’s Government for throwing loose 
upon the country a crude and undigested 
scheme, involving the most extensive finan- 
cial regulations, deeply affecting every in- 
terest in the country, paralysing for the 
time all speculations in trade and all ac- 
tivity of commerce; and this under the 
full conviction that it was impossible they 
would be able to carry the project into 
effect. The hon. Member for Carlow, pro- 
duced the authority of another speech of 
my right hon. Friend’s, also delivered in 
1833, in which my right hon. Friend 
enunciated the proposition then, and till of 
late years, very true, that a great and im- 
portant political measure, under the sanc- 
tion of her Majesty’s name, and with the 
responsibility of her Majesty’s advisers, was 
all but carried in the very announcement, 
and in the end all but certain of success. 
That principle, as laid down by my right 
hon. Friend, was, as far as all Parliamen- 
tary experience then went, perfectly true. 
But we have profited much by experience 
since, and have learned that a proposition 
may be brought forward with all the weight 
and authority of her Majesty’s Government 
—a proposition to which they may have 
tied themselves as a government, and on 
which they may have pledged their very 
existence, and we have learned to know 
that, even with that support, the ultimate 
adoption of the proposition was not so cer- 
tain as it used to be in former years, And 
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not this House alone, but the commercial, 
manufacturing, and agricultural commu- 
nity, have of late learned this lesson, | 
hold in my hand a paper wholly uncon. 
nected with politics, a plain matter-of-fact 
paper, the “ Price Current” of Liverpool, 
dated Tuesday, the 11th of May, 1841, 
containing the following commercial view 
of this amazing scheme, this new princi- 
ple, which is to be developed and carried 
into effect by her Majesty’s Government. 
It is signed by two gentlemen, one a warm 
Conservative, the other a warm supporter 
of the Government ;—so much for its im- 
partiality—and at the end of it, under the 
head of *‘ Corn,” are these words :— 

“ Sir,—Since the development of the Min- 
isterial plan, the bare allusion to which excited 
such a panic in the trade, the market has be- 
come much calmer.” 

I have omitted a parenthesis after the 
word ‘ market,” assigning the reason 
for this sudden calm; and what does 
the House suppose it is? That, the Go- 
vernment having taken up the matter, all 
doubts of its success were removed, and 
mercantile men might safely regard the pro- 
ject as already carried? Far from it, Sir. 
The reason assigned is in these words: 
“from a conviction that no such project 
can be carried into effect.” Now, was 
ever a Government placed in such a condi- 
tion? Not only has this House no confi- 
dence in the ultimate adoption of this 
measure—not only has this House deter- 
mined on its rejection, but the mercantile 
community of the country, the moment it 
is announced, decides that it is a mere 
piece of waste paper, and not worth specu- 
lating upon. The market was _panic- 
struck and astonished, when told that a 
great financial alteration was going to take 
place; but the moment the Government 
announced what their plan was, it was 
treated by one and all asa mere delusion 
that never would, and never could, be car- 
ried into effect. Sir, the following words 
of this same paper apply to a somewhat 
different part of this subject; but it may 
perhaps be interesting to an hon. Gentle- 
man who has this evening spoken about 
Irish interests, and expressed his intention 
of voting with the Government, not only 
upon this question, but also upon that of 
corn, to hear what is thought in Liverpool 
by persons competent to judge of the pro- 
posed fixed duty of 8s. [t is this,— 
** Whatever difference of opinion there may 
be as to the degree of protection required 
for the agriculturists of England and Scot« 
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land, there is no doubt in the minds of 
persons experienced in and acquainted with 
Irish trade, that the scheme proposed by 
Lord John Russell is virtually a free-trade 
as regards Ireland; it being notorious that 
the quality of foreign corn is better than 
Irish corn by the amount of the duty pro- 

d to be levied.” Sir, I repeat my deep 
regret, that at such a time, at such a crisis 
of the country, in such a state of our East 
and West Indian population, and in such 
a state of her Majesty’s Administration, 
they should have brought forward and 
thrown before the country a plan like that 
which they now propose. I believe, that 
the seed is sown, and will produce its fruit ; 
but I fear it will be the fruit of bitter 
animosity between contending classes ; and 
that it will give rise to and inflame jea- 
lousies and rivalries between the agricultu- 
ral and manufacturing interests, which 
every former Government has sought rather 
to soothe and to heal than to aggravate ; 
I fear that her Majesty’s Government, while 
seeking a popularity which they will not 
find, are endeavouring to inscribe upon their 
banners the fatal and revolutionary doc- 
trine of ‘ numbers against property ;”’ I tell 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, that I can hardly 
conceive a responsibility deeper than that 
of a Government which, in .the plenitude 
of their power, should aggravate dissen- 
sions of this kind, should introduce new 
matters of contention, and create sources of 
difference and division between great 
classes and bodies of her Majesty’s subjects. 
But I must say, also, that even that responsi- 
bility is fearfully increased when the mea- 
sure which is to produce these results is 
brought forward by an Administration 
already tottering to their fall, and when 
the hon. Gentleman, the Under Secretary 
for the Colonies, himself, tells us that the 
principle they are now introducing, the 
scheme they are now throwing before the 
country, must for many long years become 
the subject of angry, hostile, and I fear, of 
worse than fruitless contention. 

Debate adjourned. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, May 13, 1841. 


Minutes.) Bills. Read a first time :—Exchequer Bills ; 
Excise Collection and Management.—Read a_ second 
time :— Banking Copartnership.—Read a third time :— 
Court of Exchequer (freland). 

Petitions presented. By the Earls of Stradbrooke, and 
Mounteashel, Lord Portman, the Marquess of Aylesbury, 
Lords Beaumont, Prudhoe, and other noble Lords, from 
Suffolk, Cork, Somersetshire, West Grinsted, Marlbo- 
Tough, and various other places, against any Alteration 
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of the Corn.laws.—By Earl Fitzwilliam, and the Duke of 
Cleveland, from Cupar, Yorkshire, Halifax, Durham, and 
other places, fur a Total Repeal of the Corn-laws.—By 
the Earl of Haddington, Lord Sudeley, and the Earl of 
Warwick, from Blandford-square, and other Districts of 
London, for the Extinction of the Tolls on the Bridges. 
— By the Duke of Sutherland, the Earls of Lovelace, and 
Fitzwilliam, from Barnard Castle, Surrey, and Yorkshire, 
for the Abolition of Church Rates.—By the Earls of Errol, 
and Rosebery, from Aberdeen, Fife, and Arbroath, against 
any change in the Banking system of Scotland.—By the 
Earl of Winchilsca, from Blackburn, against any further 
Grant to Maynooth College.—By the Earl of Errol, Lord 
Strafford, and the Duke of Argyle, from Cookstown, 
Molin, Peterhead, Ballyshannon, and other places, against 
Lay Patronage. 


Corn-Laws — Epvucation.] Earl 
Fitzwilliam presented a large number of 
petitions praying for a repeal or alteration 
of the Corn-laws; from the weavers of 
Cupar, for immediate repeal; from the 
woollen cloth-workers of a place in York- 
shire, complaining that their goods had 
been driven out of many foreign markets, 
and were losing others, through the opes 
ration of the Corn-laws; from Halifax ; 
from female inhabitants of the West- 
Riding of Yorkshire ; from another place 
in Yorkshire, representing that it was un- 
just to pass a law to keep up the price of 
food, when it was not possible to pass a 
law to keep up wages; from Yeddon, and 
several other places. 

The Eatl of Warwick reminded the 
House, that he had presented a petition 
lately which had been rather closely scru- 
tinised. He had just taken up one of the 
petitions presented by the noble Earl op- 
posite—that which purported to be from 
certain female inhabitants of and 
found that all the signatures except five 
had crosses attached to them. Such was 
the way in which these petitions were got 
up. Of the five signatures which were 
without crosses, three were of persons 
named Wood, in the same handwriting : 
and two, Mary Stockton and Elizabeth 
Stockton, in the same handwriting; with 
these exceptions, all the signatures had 
crosses, 

Earl Fitzwilliam thought, that this 
petition ought not to be treated so lightly 
as the noble Earl had treated it. The 
noble Earl had had all the inestimable 
advantages of education, and so had the 
whole of their Lordships, but would it be 
contended, because persons in the humble 
station of life of the petitioners had not 
all these advantages, that they were there. 
fore to be deprived of the right of express. 
ing their opinions, and of giving vent to 
their feelings? Whatever the noble Earl 
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might suppose, those people, although 
uneducated, were perfectly capable of 
feeling and of appreciating the operation 
of a law which seriously injured them. 
Individuals in elevated stations might 
look down with a contemptuous eye on 
those poor petitioners, but he would say, 
that no great political wisdom was mani- 
fested in viewing with too much nicety 
the flaws or errors that might be found in 
such petitions, and making unfriendly 
comments on them. If the noble Earl 
could show, that the petitioners had no 
serious evil to complain of, it would be 
more to the purpose for him to undertake 
that task, than to make observations on 
the ignorance of those people. The noble 
Earl had challenged observation. [‘* No, 
no,” from the Opposition Benches.| What! 
had not the noble Earl challenged obser- 
vation by the course which he had taken ? 
He contended that the noble Earl had 
challenged observation ; but the fact was, 
that noble Lords did not like observations 
of this kind to be made; he knew very 
well that they did not; they were not 
very fond of hearing comments of this 
kind from certain quarters. If noble 
Lords were displeased at the ignorance of 
the people, why did they not join in an 
endeavour to get rid of that ignorance? 
The ignorance of the people, it should be 
remembered, was not their crime, but their 
misfortune. 

The Earl of Warwick denied that he 
had alleged anything against the peti- 
tioners, What he meant to say was this, 
that, with the exception of five names, all 
the rest were crosses, which he considered 
an unprecedented thing. He did not 
say, nor insinuate, that the poor ought 
not to be heard, or that their Lordships 
were not bound to hear their complaints, 
and, if possible, to redress them. When 
he spoke of the petition, it was with re- 
ference to the manner in which it was got 
up. With the exception of five, there 
were no names to it, and how could they 
tell in what manner, or by whom, the 
crosses were affixed ? 

The Earl of Hardwicke congratulated 
the noble Earl opposite on the opportuni- 
ty which he had taken to make what he 
would call a clap-trap speech, a flourish, a 
sort of pompous declamation, that would 
go abroad and extend the notion that the 
noble Earl was a very great advocate for 
the poorerclasses. He believed, however, 
that there were many noble Lords who, 
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though they did not stand forward so 
prominently as the noble Earl, and dif- 
fered from him in opinion, felt as deeply 
as he possibly could for the situation of 
the poor. He had not been so long in 
Parliament as the noble Earl, and possi- 
bly was not so well acquainted with its 
usages, but he believed that it was no 
uncommon thing to take up a petition 
that was said to express the opinion of a 
large body of the people,— and, coming 
from a large body of the people, must be 
supposed to carry with it a certain degree 
of weight,—for the purpose of seeing, by 
an inspection of the manner in which it 
was prepared, what importance ought to 
be attached to it. It was certainly their 
duty to consider the sufferings of the 
people, to attend to their complaints, and 
to alleviate their distress; but while he 
allowed that principle in its widest extent, 
they surely might be permitted to judge of 
the degree of weight which ought to be 
attached to those petitions, with reference 
to the education of the parties from whom 
they came. They regretted with the 
noble Lord, that the persons who signed 
these petitions were not educated as well 
as their Lordships themselves. But in 
the course of presentation of those peti- 
tions for the last three or four nights the 
noble Earl had continually addressed that 
House with the view of bringing on a 
debate on incidental points of the whole 
subject, [Earl Fitzwilliam.—* I did not 
begin it.”]— which might tend, as he 
thought, to place his case before the pub- 
lic in a better position ; but, a great part 
of the noble Earl’s statement was very 
doubtful and debateable, whilst one point 
of the subject, which was not doubtful or 
debateable, the noble Earl blinked totally, 
and that was, that the object he had in 
view was that of ultimately giving to this 
county a fixed duty on corn, and not a 
sliding duty, and the noble Earl hoped in 
these incidental debates to be able to 
convince the people that a fixed duty was 
not any duty at all. 
Petition laid on the table. 
Adjourned. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, May 13, 1841. 


MrnuTEs.] Petitions presented. By Sir C. Grey, from 
North and South Shields, for an Inquiry into the applica- 
tion of Tolls levied by the Corporation of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne.—By Mr. Baines, Mr. Rundle, Mr. H. Berkeley, 
Mr. Strutt, Colonel Salwey, and other hon. Members, 
from Leeds, Gloucester, Derby, aud other places, for the 
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Government proposition for the Alt of the Import 
Duties.—By Mr. M. Phillips, Mr. Hume, Mr. Collins, 
Mr. Devnistoun, Mr. W. Evans, Mr. Wilbraham, and 
other hon. Members, from Manchester, Carmarthen, 
North Derbyshire, Cheshire, Ottley, Leeds, and many 
other places, for the entire Abolition of the Corn-laws. 
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Tue Eartor Carpican.] Mr. Muntz 
rose to make the motion of which he had 
iven notice, in reference to the conduct 
of the Earl of Cardigan, as Colonel of the 
1]th Hussars. 

Lord J. Russell expressed a hope that 
the hon. Member would not press his mo- 
tion that evening. 

Mr. Muntz was very sorry that he 
could not comply with the noble Lord’s 
request, as he was extremely anxious to 
bring the subject before the House with 
as little delay as possible, and particularly 
to do so before a dissolution could take 
place. He begged on the outset to dis- 
claim all personal feeling towards the 
noble Lord whom his motion had regard to; 
in fact, he knew nothing personally of the 
noble Lord, never having even seen him. 
He would not have brought forward the 
subject at all, but that he had been urged 
by many parties to do su for some weeks 
past. Why they selected him, he knew 
not, unless it was that they were aware of 
his being unconnected with any party, 
and independent of all men. He had 
waited for some weeks in hopes that some 
older Member of that House would take 
the matter in hand, but, finding that such 
was not the case, and feeling that it ought 
not to be put off any longer, he was 
obliged to take it up himself. He hoped 
that in doing so the House would not 
consider that he was the Friend of dis- 
order, or the enemy of discipline. On 
the contrary, no man had a higher sense 
of the necessity of preserving the disci- 
pline of the army than himself. But he 
was assured that the present questions had 
nothing to do with the discipline of the 
army. They were altogether of a private 
nature, but at the same time of such a 
character as to have disgusted a very large 
portion of the community. The immediate 
cause of his motion was, the flogging of a 
man on the Sabbath-day, but he would 
not have considered even that a sufficient 
Justification for his interference, was it not 
that that was but the last of a series of 
misdeeds on the part of the noble Earl, 
which made it impossible to believe, that 
there was not something more culpable 
than neglect on his part, He understood 
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that on the occasion referred to, the noble 
Earl had marched the men out of the 
riding school immediately after divine 
service, for the express purpose of having 
a place fixed for the punishment of the 
private, and that the punishment took 
place on the very spot where the clergy- 
man had read the church service a few 
minutes previously; the men being marched 
back again to witness the proceeding. 
Now he was always opposed to flogging 
in the army ; he thought it, under all cir- 
cumstances, very objectionable ; and par- 
ticularly so as inflicted upon Englishmen, 
In the French and Prussian armies this 
species of punishment was not inflicted, 
and he did not see why it should not be 
abolished in the English army also. But 
admitting even that this punishment was 
necessary, surely there could be no neces- 
sity for its being inflicted on the Sabbath- 
day; or if there was some cogent reason 
for inflicting it on this day, on the present 
occasion, the public should be made ac- 
quainted with the fact; and the noble 
Earl ought to be glad of an opportunity 
of justifying his conduct in their eyes. 
There was a general feeling amongst the 
public of the existence of favouritism at 
the Horse Guards, in reference to the 
noble Lord in command of the 11th 
Hussars; and the impression prevailed 
that the conduct of the authorities, in re- 
gard to that regiment, was very different 
to what it would have been, under the 
circumstances, towards any other regiment 
in the service. This was not as it should 
be, for the public ought to have reason to 
believe, that in the army, as in other de- 
partments of the State, whether a man 
was noble or not, he was subject to the 
same laws as others, One great point, 
however, which went to confirm the im- 
pression of the public as to undue favour- 
itism towards the Earl of Cardigan, was 
the fact that one of the Captain Reynolds 
was permitted to enjoy a long leave of 
absence on full pay, under the promise 
also that he should never again be called 
upon to serve under the Earl of Cardigan : 
and this he thought was very strong pre-« 
sumptive evidence of acknowledged mis- 
conduct on the part of the noble Earl. 
The fact was, that the noble Earl, with 
many excellent qualities, appeared to 
labour under a failing which rendered him 
totally unfit to command others ; and that 
was a total want of command over his own 
temper. Now, to give a few instances of 
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the way in which Lord Cardigan had} 
managed the regiment under his com-| 
mand, he would beg to read to the House | 
a few plain facts: —In two years, the 
regiment being 350 strong, the Earl of | 
Cardigan had held 105 Courts-martial. | 
In the same two years he punished in the | 
defaulters’ list upwards of 700 men. Dur- | 
ing the same period, 90 men were placed 
in Canterbury gaol. During twenty years 
in India, the regiment was 700 strong, 
and the punishments less than during the 
two years under the command of the Earl 
of Cardigan. During his command for 
one month, there were more Courts-mar- 
tial and more men defaulters than in the 
preceding twelve months, In a following 
six months that he had not the command, 
there were only two Courtsemartial. He 
refused Captain Reynolds leave of ab- 
sence which he had previously given, on 
the ground that the verdict of a court- 
martial, of which Captain Reynolds was 
president, was contrary to his wishes. He 
frequently gave the lie to officers when 
on duty before the men. Now, when 
a commanding officer gave a subordinate 
officer the lie in face of the regiment, 
he would leave it to Gentlemen to say 
what a man was to do? If he did any- 
thing he could only cut him down with 
his sword, and then be shot for it. 
He (Mr. Muntz) would not detain the 
House longer. All he would say in 
conclusion was, that if he were placed in 
Lord Cardigan’s situation, he should court 
inquiry; and if the noble Lord did not so 
court inquiry, there was the better ground 
to come to the conclusion, that inquiry 
was necessary. He had no alternative, 
therefore, but to move, in the terms of his 
notice, 

“That a humble Address be presented to 
her Majesty, praying her Majesty to institute 
an inquiry into the conduct of the right hon. 
the Earl of Cardigan, during his command of 
the Eleventh Hussars, with the view of ascer- 
taining how far such conduct has rendered 
him unfit to remain in her Majesty’s service.” 


Mr. Macaulay hoped to be able, in a 
few minutes, to state to the House suffi- 
cient grounds for dissenting from the mo- 
tion of the hon. Member. His first objec- 
tion was a very obvious one. It was a 
constitutional objection. He believed that 
the hon. Gentleman himself would admit, 
that while there was no prerogative of the 
Crown which that House was not entitled 
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sary that, in offering advice on such 
points, it should be guided by a very sound 
discretion. Indeed, none but the most 
imperious reasons, in the most extreme 
cases, could warrant such interference 
with the royal prerogative; and he be- 
lieved that, above all other prerogatives, 
in all well-organized states, the control of 


ithe army, and the awarding of rewards 


and punishments to military men, were 
considered most exclusively to belong to 
the supreme executive authority ; and that 
such matters ought not to be submitted to 
large popular assemblies of men, who 
were too apt to be influenced by party and 
factious impulse. He did not deny, how- 
ever, that there might be extreme cases in 
which such interference would be prudent 
and proper; but hedid not think that the 
present was a case of that kind. He 
thought that her Majesty’s Government 
ought not to counsel her Majesty to follow 
the advice of the hon. Member in the pre- 
sent case, whether that advice were con- 
curred in by Parliament or not. With 
respect to the particular occurrence to 
which the hon. Member had referred, he 
had not hesitated, on a former occasion, 
to express the opinion he entertained of 
the conduct of the noble Earl on that 
occasion; but he must say, that whatever 
might be the faults of the noble Earl, he 
considered him as one of the most unfor- 
tunate men of the present time. Into the 
merits and demerits of the noble Earl's 
conduct, however, he would not go at 
present, but, viewing that conduct in 
whatever light it might deserve, he still 
said, that the present motion was highly 
objectionable, because, in all matters of 
this kind, they should be guided by ge- 
neral rules; they should beware how they 
hastened to take advantage of the unpopu- 
larity of an individual, to introduce a pre- 
cedent which, if once established, would 
lead to the most fatal effects to the whole 
of our military system, and work a great 
injustice to all officers in her Majesty’s 
service. What was the case of officers in 
the army? They bought their commis- 
sions at a high price, the interest of which 
would be very nearly equal to the pay 
they received; they devoted the best years 
of their lives to the service, were liable to 
be sent to all, and even to the most un- 
healthy parts of the globe, where their 
health, and sometimes their lives, fell a 
sacrifice. Now, was it to be expected that 
men of spirit and honour would consent 
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to enter this service, if they had not, at 
least, some degree of security of the per- 
manence of their situations. Certainly one 
of those securities was, that no officer 
should be deprived of his commission, ex- 
cept by sentence of a court-martial. There 
might certainly be exceptions; as, for in- 
stance, where an officer had done some- 
thing which was cognizable by court-mar- 
tial, but there were strong reasons why a 
proceeding of that sort should not be 
adopted. But to charge an officer by an 
ex post facto proceeding, without a court- 
martial, and of a nature not cognizable by 
virtue of the Mutiny Act, would lead to 
a great injustice, and a most fatal uncer- 
tainty in our whole military system. If 
some part of the statements which had 
been made were true; if the fact of the 
Earl of Cardigan having given the lie to 
one of the officers at the head of his regi- 
ment had been represented to the proper 
military authorities, notice would have 
been immediately taken of it. He could 
only say, that he never heard the smallest 
whisper of such a practice. With regard 
to the unhappy event of the flogging on 
the Sunday, be believed that no person 
acquainted with the military law of this 
country would be of opinion that that 
was an act on which, however flagrant it 
might be considered, as a breach of deco- 
rum, which a court-martial would condemn 
as a breach of military law. That opinion 
rested on the authority of Lord Hill, the 
Adjutant-General, and the Duke of Wel- 
lington, who said that, however great the 
indecorum might be of an act not included 
in the Articles of War, or the Mutiny Act, 
or the regulations of the army, it must be 
looked on as a casus omissus, which could 
only subject an officer to a reprimand by 
general order, and thus be raised to an 
offence which, in future, would make the 
party guilty of it liable to court martial. 
As to the proposition of the hon. Gentle- 
man, for erecting that House into a penal 
court of inquiry, he must protest against 
it as a species of tribunal, dangerous and 
revolutionary. It would make that House, 
which had not the power to administer an 
oath to witnesses, or punish them if they 
prevaricated, a court for passing a sen- 
tence, which might ruin a poor man in the 
shape of a pecuniary fine, or in attaching 
a stigma to his name almost worse than 
death itself. With regard to the part 
which he felt it his duty to take on this 
question, he defied any Gentleman to 
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imagine any motive which he could have 
beyond a regard to the performance of 
the duties of his office, and a regard for 
the interests of the service, in speaking as 
he had done in behalf of a man with whom 
he had never had the slightest personal 
communication, whom he did not know 
by sight, and with regard to whom every- 
thing that he did know—apart from the 
unfortunate circumstances with which his 
name had been mixed up—led him to 
think he was a decided opponent of the 
Government of which he was a Member, 
and of the party to which he was at- 
tached. 

Lord G. Lennox was anxious to allude 
to one statement which had been made by 
the hon. Member for Birmingham, The 
hon. Member had stated, that the Earl of 
Cardigan had given the lie direct to one 
of his officers. That statement he would 
take upon himself to say was not founded 
in fact. On only one occasion, and then 
not at the head of his regiment, but in 
the dinner room, had something of the 
nature alluded to taken place. But the 
hon. Member had no right to bring that 
forward, because the matter had been ar- 
ranged in a manner satisfactory to the 
feelings of both parties. The officer, 
who had received a reply in a moment of 
irritation, which he (Lord G. Lennox) ad- 
mitted ought never to have been given, 
had subsequently received a satisfactory 
explanation from the Earl of Cardigan— 
an explanation which was equally honour- 
able to the noble Earl who had given it, 
and to the officer who had received it. 
The hon. Member had alluded to the re- 
turns of the number of punishments which 
had taken place in the regiment since it 
had been under the command of the Earl 
of Cardigan. He (Lord George Lennox) 
knew not what those punishments were, 
but he did know when regiments returned 
to the United Kingdom, after an absence 
of twenty years in India, soldiers were 
in the habit of squandering their money, 
and that the discipline of regiments return- 
ing from foreign stations was, generally 
speaking, more lax than that of regiments 
which had passed the same period at 
home. After all, the only reason urged 
by the hon. Member for his motion was, 
that the Earl of Cardigan had flogged a 
man on a Sunday, for all his other acts 
had been approved by the Horse Guards, 
and if anything wrong had been done they 
were the proper people to be blamed. No- 
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man regretted that circumstance more 
than he (Lord Lennox) did: no man he 
was sure regretted it more than the Earl 
of Cardigan himself. It was done from 
no bad motive, and probably without 
thought. He would ask the House if any 
other commanding officer had been guilty 
of this act, nay, if the captain of a man of 
war had committed it, would it ever have 
been brought before the House of Com- 
mons; he ventured to say they would 
never have heard of it. He maintained 
that the Earl of Cardigan had been, and 
was still an abused man. Had he not 
been the Earl of Cardigan, the press 
would never have raised the cry it did. 
He would never have had the names of 
tyrant and of worse than a convicted felon 
applied to him. 
digan had been hardly used by bringing 


him before a penal tribunal for doing what | 


no British officer could help doing. Offi- 
cers in the army were in a most awkward 
and trying situation with respect to duels. 
If they resented an insult, they were liable 
to fine and imprisonment ; and if they did 
not resent an insult, they were dismissed 
from the service. He knew a case in 
which a difference having arisen between 
an officer and a civilian, the former was 
removed from the army, though four shots 
had been exchanged, because he was sup- 
posed not to have taken sufficiently early 
notice of the offence. The gallant Mem- 
ber for Armagh would, he was sure, con- 
firm the statement which he had made, as 
he was cognisant of the transaction. Al- 
though he had no doubt that the Earl of 
Cardigan would be most happy to have 
the whole subject inquired into, yet he 
must resist the motior, as no grounds 
were adduced to support it. 

Mr. W. O. Stanley must be allowed to 
say that, when the rank of the officer was 
said to be the ground for attack, he could 
not help recollecting that officers who did 
not stand in so favourable a position, who 
had purchased their commissions and spent 
the prime of their lives in foreign coun- 
tries, were dismissed the service without 
any display of that cherishing leniency 
which had been vouchsafed to Lord Car- 
digan. It was hard that such men, 


placed under the command of an officer 
whose temper seemed to be incorrigible, 
should be driven to acts which deprived 
this country of their service, and visited 
them with a sentence of disgrace by court- 
martial, He should support the motion, 


Again, the Earl of Car- | 
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Sir H. Vivian said, that he did not wish 
to prolong this discussion, nor did he 
wish to conceal his unqualified disapproval 
of Lord Cardigan’s conduct in case of the 
soldier that was flogged on Sunday; but, 
from a conversation which he had with 
Lord Cardigan upon the subject, he was 
sure that his Lordship’s conduct in that 
transaction arose from an error in judg- 
ment; and Lord Cardigan had authorised 
him to express to the House his deep re- 
gret that he should have been led by an 


error of judgment to the commission of 


such an act—and to express the hope that 
no Member of that House would attribute 
to him the wish to be guilty of any act of 
an inhuman character from any other mo- 
tive than erroneously believing it to be in 
the fulfilment of his duty. With respect 


' to the charge of having given the lie to an 


officer, he did not admit that any such oc- 
currence had taken place. Something 
had certainly occurred in a room which 
required an explanation at the time be- 
tween Lord Cardigan and an officer of the 
regiment, but the matter was satisfactorily 
settled by that explanation. If it had not 
been so settled, and that a complaint had 
been made to the Horse Guards of Lord 
Cardigan having given such an offence, 
there could be no doubt that Lord Hill 
would have seen justice done by bringing 
the matter before a court-martial. He 
again expressed to the House, on the part 
of Lord Cardigan, that noble Lord’s deep 
regret for the error into which he had 
fallen. 

Colonel Verner rose to confirm what 
had fallen from the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord George Lennox) as to an officer 
having been obliged to quit the service for 
not having taken notice in proper time of 
an offence given to him by a civilian, al- 
though he went out with his opponent, 
and they fired four shots each. The way 
in which he was removed from the service 
was, that it was intimated to him that he 
had permission to sell out and quit the 
service. 

Mr. Ewart said, that his right hon. 
Friend, in resisting this motion, concluded 
in a way which would seem to justify in- 
quiry; for he insisted, that the delicacy 
of feeling and high spirit of British officers 
should be kept sacred by that House and 
the country. Seeing, then, that these 
had been injured—so far as they had any 
means of judging of the fact—he main- 
tained that a case was made out for ins 
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vestigation. Though there was no foun- 
dation for saying, that Lord Cardigan 
gave the lie to an otficer at the head of his 
regiment, he had been confessedly guilty 
of an offence akin to it. Should the hon. 
Mover offer to prove the former assertion, 
was not an accusation so deeply affecting 
the character of the noble Lord worthy of 
inquiry? The noble Earl confessed to 
an error of judgment in one case. Were 
they not to inquire whether there were not 
other errors of judgment also committed ? 
The noble Earl was defended on the 
ground of being a much abused man. 
How was this assertion to be proved but 
by inquiry? Feeling that that inquiry 
was due equally to the army and to the 
noble Lord, he should vote for the mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Warburton, after the apology of- 
fered by Lord Cardigan for the case of 
flogging (which he had always considered 
the noble Earl’s lightest offence), should 
not say a word on that subject. He re- 
membered quoting, on a former night, Sir 
J. Macdonald’s address to the officers of 
the eleventh hussars, in which he charac- 
terised the conduct of the noble Lord in 
some such words as these, ‘‘ that it ren- 
dered the regiment unfit for service at 
home or abroad.” He (Mr. Warburton), 
then expressed an opinion that if the 
conduct of the noble Earl was such as to 
reduce the regiment to a state of disorder, 
it was fitting, that the Horse-guards should 
institute an inquiry. For what did the 
public contribute to the cost of a regiment, 
if it were not, that either at home or 
abroad, it should be in a soldier-like con- 
dition? But were the public to pay for 
a regiment whose conduct had been cha- 
racterised in such terms, and yet all in- 
quiry stopped into the demeanour of the 
lieutenant-colonel by the commander-in 
chief? He could not understand that 
doctrine. On the last occasion he ad- 
dressed the House, a gallant Member op- 
posite, and the right hon. Secretary at 
War, denied, that he quoted the words of 
the address correctly. If he had known 
the present motion were coming on that 
evening, he should have taken care to 
bring the document with him. The words 
which he intended to have read amounted 
he believed, to this, that the discipline of 
the regiment had been materially affected 
by the conduct of the commanding officer. 
In justice to the public, then, and to the 
officer responsible for the discipline of the 
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army, this inquiry ought to be entered 
upon. 

Viscount Howick retained the opinion 
he had formerly expressed, that it would 
have been for the advantage of the service 
if an inquiry had taken place at an eare 
lier period by order of the Commander-in 
chief. Still he was not prepared to con- 
cur in the motion of the hon. Member for 
Birmingham, on the ground stated by his 
right hon. Friend, the Secretary at War— 
that although that House had undoubtedly 
the right of advising the Crown as to the 
exercise of its power over the army, as of 
all its other prerogatives, still that right 
should be exercised with the greatest cau- 
tion, and only in extreme cases. He did 
not think there was sufficient ground for 
exercising their power in the present in- 
stance. He could not, however, help ad- 
ding, that he greatly regretted that his 
right hon. Friend, the Secretary at War, 
had pushed his opposition to this motion 
so far as to make a statement not at all 
called for by the circumstances of the case, 
and which, if unnoticed, might lead to 
very serious inconvenience— namely, that 
no officer of the British army ought to be 
removed from his commission, unless he 
were guilty of some offence of which a 
court-martial would take cognizance. 
That was a proposition to which he en- 
tirely demurred ; and, he was quite sure, 
the hon. and gallant Officer opposite, who 
was formerly Secretary at War (Sir H. 
Hardinge), would concur with him in 
thinking, that the Crown had the prerog- 
ative, and sometimes exercised it, of re- 
moving officers from their commissions, 
even when no distinct and specific offence 
could be charged against them. An offi- 
cer might show himself generally unfit for 
command — incapable of performing the 
important duties of his situation—and it 
would then become the duty of the ad- 
visers of the Crown to remove him. That 
necessity was not removed by the circum- 
stance, that the officer might have pur- 
chased his commission, for the Crown had 
the means of obviating that difficulty, by 
giving him permission to sell out. That 
was a course which it was by no means 
unusual for the Horse-guards to adopt, 
where an officer was unfit for the duties of 
his command. 

Sir 4. Dalrymple advised the hon. 
Member (or Bridport, when next he ven- 
tured to state the substance of a memo- 
randum, not to come without a book. He 
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took the liberty of contradicting the asser- 
tion when the hon. Member made it before. 
There could have been no such memoran- 
dum issued from the Horse-guards, as 
Lord Cardigan would not have been per- 
mitted to remain at the head of the regi- 
ment, 

Colonel Salwey considered it his duty 
—his painful duty —to support the motion. 
He considered the conduct of Lord Car- 
digan calculated to promote, not only 
disaffection, but disgust, in the ranks of 
the British army. The case at Hounslow 
was wholly unprecedented within his me- 
mory, and he had served thirty years in 
the army. It proved the commander 
wanting in judgment and discretion, and, 
therefore, unfit for such a position in the 
service as he held. No one had been 
bold enough during that debate, to say, 
that the 11th Hussars had not been found 
fault with by the Horse-guards. He 
should read Sir J. Macdonald’s address to 
the regiment :— 

“The commanding officer of the 11th Hus- 
sars should feel, that he has an arduous duty 
to perform; that he has not only to command 
and form for service a body of soldiers nearly 
newly raised, and entirely re-mounted and 
equipped, but a corps of officers either recently 
returned from service in a tropical climate, in 
which the habits and customs of the service, 
must differ from those in European service, or 
who have been but a short time in the army. 
He should view their errors with indulgent 
moderation, particularly if he should not have 
reason to believe, as the General commanding 
in chief feels confident he will not, that the 
errors are to be attributed to wilful disobedi- 
ence, insubordination, or disrespect of his au- 
thority. He should never forget, that those 
placed under his command are so by the grant 
to them of the commissions of our gracious 
Sovereign as well as to himself, are officers in 
the service of her Majesty, gentlemen of edu- 
cation as well as himself, under the protection 
of her most gracious Majesty, of the authori- 
ties of the ariy and of the law, as long as 
they perform their duty, and conduct them- 
selves as officers and as gentlemen ought. He 
must recollect, that it is expeeted from him 
not only to exercise the military command 
over this regiment, but to give an example of 
moderation, temper, and discretion, blended 
with the zealous activity and ability for which 
he is noted, which will tend to form others to 
be able hereafter to perform the high duties, 
which, in the course of their professional life, 
each of those placed under his command, may 
be called upon hereafter to perform.” 

He should only further say, that any 
man who voted for this inquiry performed 
an act of friendship to the noble Earl. 
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Mr. Warburton said, he had found the 
passage to which he alluded, and whether 
it made entirely for, or partly against him, 
he thought it but fair to read it to the 
House :— 

“ But the General commanding-in-chief 
feels, that he should only deceive the officers 
of the 11th Hussars, if he did not apprise them 
of his opinion, that the proceedings of the late 
general court-martial, and the various disputes 
amongst themselves, complaints and instances 
of disobedience, insubordination, and disre- 
spect, towards the commanding officer recorded 
therein, as well as in the correspondence with 
the Adjutant-general, at the Horse-guards, 
must attract the serious attention of his Royal 
Highness, their colonel, her Majesty the 
Queen, her servants, and the public in gene- 
ral; and it is impossible, that it should not be 
felt, that the 11th Hussars is not in the state 
in which a regiment ought to be, in order to 
afford ground for confidence that it would, in 
quarters, or in the field, at home or abroad, 
render the efficient service which might be ex- 
pected from a body of non-commissioned ofti- 
cers and soldiers so well trained and disci- 
plined in the performance of their duty as 
light cavalry, in such good order, and uni- 
formly so well conducted in their barracks and 
quarters ; and this on account of the laments 
able disputes and differences among the offi« 
cers, their disrespect to their commanding 
officer, their disobedience and insubordina« 
tion.” 

Mr. Hume inquired, whether it was true, 
as had been stated, that Captain John 
Williams Reynolds had got two or three 
years’ leave of absence with the under- 
standing, that he should not be again 
called on to serve under Lord Cardigan, 
on condition of withdrawing his request 
to be allowed to seli out of the regiment. 
He also wished to know if leave of absence 
had been granted to Dr. Sandon, of the 
11th Hussars ? 

Mr. Macaulay had not expected those 
questions to be put, and, therefore, he was 
unable to give so detailed an answer as 
might otherwise have been expected. He 
could state, however, from a conversation 
he had lately had with the Adjutant- 
general, that the facts with respect to 
Captain Reynolds stood thus. When the 
regiment came from India, Captain J. 
Reynolds applied for leave to go to the 
Military College. The application was 
referred to Lord .Cardigan; but as the 
regiment was then not ina high state of 
discipline, and short of captains, leave of 
absence was refused. Subsequently, 
however, the discipline of the regiment 
being improved, and there being no want 
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of captains, he was, at his own request, 
suffered to go. He believed, that Dr. 
Sandon had also obtained leave, which 
would expire in a few days. 

Mr. Muntz, in reply, said, he had not 
asked for an unconstitutional inquiry, nor 
for an inquiry by that House, nor for a 
court-martial, Why, then, did the right 
hon. Gentleman infer, that he had? It 
was all very well for the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to shuffle and twist about, but no 
man should put words into his mouth. 
Every one who had spoken, had admit- 
ted that the noble Earl had committed a 
great outrage. If flogzing on Sundays 
were to be permitted, they would soon 
have hanging on Sundays. But flog- 
ging aman within an inch of his life, 
was almost the same as hanging him. 
He denied, that he should have looked 
over this affair, if a poor man had been 
the person inculpated in it. He denied, 
that he was an enemy to the aristocracy. 
He was often blamed for supporting the 
aristocracy. For his own part, he made no 
difference between aristocrats and demo- 
crats, when any of them were in the 
wrong. He must say, he felt surprised, 
that the noble Earl had obtained promo- 
tion while so many other men had been 
passed for. All he asked, was an inquiry 
into the matter, because he disapproved 
of the system, because the flogging was 
given on a Sunday, and, therefore, a great 
outrage on public feeling, and because he 
thought it would do the noble Earl him- 
self no little good. 

The House divided :—Ayes 58; Noes 
135: Majority 77. 
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Sucar Dutres.—Exptanation.] Mr. | 
Gladstone said, that before the order of 
the Day for resuming the Debate was 
read he hoped for the indulgence of the 
House for a moment, while he entered into 
a short explanation on a subject that re- | 
ferred to those who were most near and | 
dear to him, as introduced by a noble | 
Lord opposite (Lord Howick) the night | 
before in the course of his speech, and he 
was sure, under such circumstances, the | 
House would not refuse him their atten- | 
tion. He had given notice to the noble | 
Lord of his intention to make this appeal | 
to the House, but although the noble 
Lord had been in his place in the course 
of that evening, he had, for some reason 
or other, left the House. He trusted, 
therefore, that, although he might not be 
strictly regular in the course he was pur- 
suing, the House would permit him, when 
the noble Lord appeared again in his place, 
to give that explanation which it never 
refused where private character was in- 
volved. 


Sucar Duties—Ways anp Means 
—ApsournepD Dexate (Firru Day).] 
Mr. Brotherton in resuming the debate, 
said, that being connected with the ma- 
nufacturing districts he wished to be 
allowed to state in a few words the 
reasons for the vote which he intended 
to give upon this question. He had 
always been opposed to the slave-trade 
and to slavery, and had given his vote 
for the grant of 20,000,000/. to the 
West-India planters, in order to obtain a 
peaceful and amicable settlement of the 
great question of negro emancipation ; and 
if, in his opinion, the measure proposed by 
her Majesty’s Government was calculated 
to give encouragement to slavery, he 
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wonld not support it. He was convinced, 
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however, from the opinion of those best 
acquainted with the subject, that no such 


Vernee, Cohen | eftect would follow. He had that morp- 


ing received a letter from the Anti-Slavery 
Society at Manchester, stating, that they 
did not concur in the view which the 
London Anti-Slavery Society took of the 
subject. And, in his opinion, the Govern. 
ment had shown as great a regard for 
free labour and been as much opposed to 
slavery asthe Gentlemen opposite. He 


| thought, moreover, that nothing would 


tend so surely to encourage the slave-trade 
as the refusal to receive the products of 
Cuba and Brazil. He looked at the pro. 
positions of Government as a whole, and 
felt, that they demanded his support, even 
if he had any doubt respecting the Sugar 
question. Some hon. Members said, they 
would vote against the proposition re- 
specting sugar, on account of its being 
connected with other propositions of which 
they disapproved, and he had a right to 
say, that he would vote for it, because it 
was connected with propositions of which 
he approved. The plan of the Govern- 
ment was protection, not prohibition the 
plan of the noble Lord (Sandon) pur- 
ported to be the same, but there was this 
difference between them, that the former 
would give sugar at a fair price to the 
people of this country, whereas the latter 
would keep it up at an unreasonable price. 
The plan of the Government provided for 
any contingent scarcity of the article— 
the plan of the noble Lord left such con- 
tingency wholly dependent upon the per- 
mission of the monopolists, There had 
been an attempt to enlist popular feeling 
against the plan of the Government and 
in favour of hon. Gentlemen on the other 
side of the House, on the score of slavery, 
but in his (Mr. Brotherton’s) opinion, 
Mammon was at the bottom of that move- 
ment. He would not rely much on the 
mercy of those who denied justice. The 
monopolists fought the battle of timber 
and corn, under the mask of sympathy 
for the slave. Selfishness was the princi- 
ple on which the Monopolists acted, and 
he hoped that the people of England 
would show that they were determined to 
protect their own interests. He gave the 
meed of praise to the Government for 
bringing forward so noble a measure, and 
he had no doubt, that in the end it would 
be carried, because it was founded on the 
principle of justice. It was stated, that 
no necessity existed for an alteration such 
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as that proposed; but those who said so 
appeared altogether to overlook the suffer- 
ings of the commercial and manufacturing 
interests of the country. The distress at 
Manchester and in the neighbourhood 
was such as was never known at any 
former period. Thousands were out of 
employment, many mills standing or 
working short time, wages reduced, poor- 
rates increasing,—those who occupied 
houses were becoming lodgers, and families 
were huddled together in small houses. 
Disease, crime, and misery, were the 
natural result of this unfortunate state of 
things, and unless something was done to 
relieve the distress of the people he knew 


not what might be the consequence. In | 
| it was only 15ibs. per head. These facts 


most towns property had much declined in 
value ; and the machinery used in manu- 
factures was generally not worth half the 
price it would have brought a few years 
back. As an instance of the deterioration 
which had taken place, he might mention 
that about three miles from Manchester 
there was a large mill, with 63 acres of 
land attached, a mansion worth from 
4,000/. to 5,000/., with as many dwelling 
houses as brought in nearly 1,200/. a-year 
of rental, and which cost the proprietor 
120,000/. Upon his failure, three years 
ago, his creditors refused 75,000/. for the 
property; it had been standing for sale 
now upwards‘of six months at the price of 
40,000/., and not one bidder had offered. 
In Manchester, Oldham, Stockport, Bol- 
ton, Preston, and Salford, there were up- 
wards of 10,000 houses unoccupied, while 
there had not been one-third of that num- 
ber empty in 1835. An inquiry had been 


made last year into the state of 10,000 | 


families, and it had been found that of 
2,000 the earnings did not average more 
than Is, 2d}. per week for each individual, 
and at that time relief was given to 
10,000 families, or 50,000 persons by 
voluntary subscription. There was, no 
doubt, a cause for this great distress, and 
much of it might be attributable to our 
present Corn-laws. It was a remarkable 
fact, that the cost of wheat alone for the 
three years 1837, 1838, 1839, was 
58,555,055/. more than in the three years 
1834, 1835, and 1836. In order to illus- 
trate the operation of the food laws, an 
inquiry was instituted into the comparative 
condition of the work people at a large 
manufactory in the neighbourhood of 
Bolton, in the years 1835 and 1840. In 
the year 1835 these people spent 12,500/. 
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of the amount of their earnings in food, 
the produce of agriculture, and in 1840, 
they spent 18,500/., and yet their wages 
at the latter period were, if any difference 
existed, rather lower than in the former. 
That fact alone was sufficient to convince 
any man of the evil operation of the 
Corn-laws; and that when bread is dear 
the people have less to spend in clothing 
and in procuring the comforts of life. A 
further proof was furnished in the decreased 
consumption of sugar. In 1840 there 
| were 25,000 tons less of that commodity 
| consumed than in 1830; and whereas 
| in the latter year the average consumption 
| of the kingdom was 2Olbs. for each per- 
son, in the former, and at the present time 





show the necessity of affording relief to 
the manufacturing and commercial classes 
of the community, and that the great ob- 
ject of legislation should be to improve the 
condition of the millions. By improving 
the condition of the people we increase 
the value of the land. What had made 
the land in England so much more valua- 
ble than land in any other part of the 
world? The commerce of the country. 
As commerce had prospered the land had 
increased in value, it was therefore reason- 
able to suppose that whatever was injuri- 
ous to commerce must be detrimental to 
the landed interest. He contended that 
the Corn-laws, by producing constant 
fluctuations in the price of grain, were as 
injurious to the farmers as to the manu- 
facturing and commercial interests, They 
were unjust in principle,and most oppres- 
sive in operation. They imposed a tax 
upon the people to the extent of 
'40,000,000/. a-year; and in this way a 
| larger sum was annually paid to the moe 
| nopolists than to the state. By removing 
such an odious monopoly the House would 
do justice to the country, and promote 
the prosperity of every class. He believed, 
too, that the monopolists themselves, in- 
stead of suffering, would be great gainers. 
The Corn-laws, as they at present existed, 
were most injurious to the merchant, to 
the manufacturer, to the artisan, and to 
every class of labourers, and they were 
moreover unjust and wicked in themselves. 
He hoped, therefore, that the people would 
come forward to express themselves upon 
this vital question, and that the House 
would respond to the general feeling of 
the country by repealing these unjust 
and odious laws, so that the suffering 
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population of these realms might become 
more prosperous, more contented, and 
more happy. 

Mr. Hamilton was quite ready to admit 
the existence of the great distress alluded 
to by the hon. Member, but he did not 
think, that to distress other classes would 
be the best way to relieve it. The hon. 
Gentleman had stated the facts, but not 
the whole facts, for he forgot to state all 
the causes which conduced to that de- 
plorable state of things; more especially 
those connected with the general condi- | 


tion of trade and commerce all over the , 
world, in consequence of various recent | 
events. The noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) | 
had as he understood, received a state- | 
ment of the distress in Bolton, from an 
eminent manufacturer of that town; but 
he had since been informed, that that | 
Gentleman was busy building new mills 
at an expense of no less than 70,000/, 
That fact proved one thing at least; it 
proved that there must have been much 
exaggeration in the statement. He 
should not then enter on the question of 
the sugar duties, nor be tempted into a 
discussion on the subject by the taunts of 
the noble Lord, the Member for North 
Northumberland, but he would confine the 
very few observations he meant to address 
to the House to the generai policy of her 
Majesty’s Ministers, in proposing changes 
in the finance and commerce of this coun- 
try. He believed, in his conscience, that 
these changes were never intended to be 
carried into effect by them, and he con- 
sidered the speech of the noble Lord 
(Lord J. Russell), in proposing them, 
one more fitted for the hustings of 
Finsbury than for a Minister of the 
Crown in the House of Commons, 
The noble Lord had taunted his (Mr. 
Hamilton’s) side of the House with new- 
born zeal in the cause of slavery; but they 
might equally taunt him and his sup- 
porters with new-born zeal in behalf of 
the poor of this country. Had the pend- 
ing dissolution anything to do with the 
noble Lord’s proposition ? Were the coming 
elections in his mind when it sprung up? 
Was cheap sugar offered to sweeten the 
bitter draught of the New Poor-law tothe 
paupers of England ? With respect to the 
duty on corn, he (Mr. Hamilton) should 
only say one word. If hon. Gentlemen 
opposite wished to give the people 
cheap bread, and their employers cheap 
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1a week would fall to 5s. 3d. 





labour, for one was the natural and ne- 
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not take off the entire duty on corn? 
Why keep on a tax which was no protec. 
tion to the agriculturist, while, as it was 
stated, it kept up the price of bread to the 
manufacturer. He freely admitted, that 
labour was not sufficiently paid, especially 
in the agricultural districts; but would 
cheap bread better that state of things? 


It was in evidence, and distinctly proved, 
that when bread was at the cheapest the 


distress of the working population was at 
the greatest, because their wages were 


/commensurately reduced in consequence 


of the fall in price of that necessary of 
life. If the Corn-laws were repealed, 
however, wages that now average 12s, 
Under 
these circumstances, he shou!d oppose 
the proposition of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Alston said, as I am not in the 
habit of frequently occupying the time of 
the House, [ trust, that on the present 
occasion, they will indulge me for a few 
minutes, as on a question of so much im- 
portance, 1 am not disposed to give a 
silent vote. Her Majesty’s Ministers on 
their own responsibility have proposed 
certain great financial changes, which, in 
their judgment, will materially benefit all 
classes in the country. Noone, I think,can 
doubt that our commercial tariff admits of, 
and requires, great improvement. And 
consequently it will be right, that a sub. 
ject so important to us all, brought be. 
fore as as it is by a responsible Govern- 
ment, should meet with full enquiry 
and consideration, in order that we may 
ascertain what improvements can be made, 
and how far such improvements can be car- 
ried out. The question is so vast in all its 
bearings, and so interesting to all, that it 
requires the fullest and most open investi- 
gation; that the country may be enabled 
to draw its own conclusions on the 
measures now proposed. And feeling Sir, 
that a committee of the whole House will 
be the most satisfactory method of en- 
quiry, as it will place the whole case 
before the country, I shall decidedly 
give my vote in opposition to the amend- 
ment proposed by the noble Lord, the 
Member for Liverpool. I have almost 
invariably supported her Majesty’s present 
Government, feeling that they were de- 
serving of the confidence of this country 
and that I was best serving the country, 
by giving them my zealous support. On 
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the present proposition for a reduction of 
the duties on sugar, I shall vote with 
them; with the anxious desire to aid in 
reducing those enormous charges on arti- 
cles of necessary consumption, which are 
so destructive to our revenues, and so 
injurious to our fellow creatures. There 
is no Member of this House more opposed 
to slavery than I am; nor any one who 
is more thankful for the abolition of those 
disgusting laws which upheld that odious 
and most iniquitous traffic. But I cannot 
see by what ingenuity the present proposal 
will in any degree encourage or cause the 
encrease of slavery ; and I am fortunately 
borne out in this conclusion by some reso- 
lutions which reached me this morning, 
from Hitchin, bearing the signature of 
several gentlemen residing there, most of 
them of the Society of Friends, all of 
them influential from their high moral 
character, and humane and charitable con- 
duct, and to whom the very name of 
slavery is most repugnant. They state, in 
the most unequivocal terms, that they 
cannot admit that the proposed measure 
will act as an encouragement to slavery. 
With the permission of the House 1 will 
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explain the grounds upon which he felt 
obliged to oppose the plan of a Govern- 
ment he had hitherto supported, and with 
whose general views and policy he had 
cordially concurred. With regard to the 
particular question of the reduction of the 
sugar duties then under discussion, he 
thought it had been satisfactorily proved 
that the diminished supply of sugar 
which had taken place the last two years 
was owing to temporary causes. Looking, 
therefore; to the circumstances of the 
West Indian colonies, and the very pe- 
culiar condition of the emancipated ne- 
groes in those colonies, he could not but 
feel, if the Ministerial plan were carried, 
that it would seriously injure the West- 
Indian interests, and at the same time en- 
danger the happy working out of the great 
principle of emancipation, for which Eng- 
land had paid so generously, and in the 
successful issue of which the people took 
the deepest interest. But, objectionable 
as he thought the proposition in itself, he 
considered it as much more so when taken 
as forming a part of a large and sweeping, 
though a very partial alteration, in the pro- 
tective system of this country. In order 


now read these resolutions, which bear} to supply a temporary falling cff in the 


among other signatures, those of four 
delegates to the Anti-Slavery Convention. 


| 


revenue, and a temporary excess of expen- 
diture over the income of the country, the 


i am myself interested in this ques- | Government proposed to make a perma- 
tion, having a small property in Jamaica, | nent change in part of the protective 


but I do not feel that by my vote this! duties. 


evening, I am doing the least injury to 
those interested in the colonies; nay, I 


| 


| 


He (Mr. Harland), could not but 
think that this was a very dangerous mode 
of dealing with a temporary financial diffi- 


draw the very opposite conclusion. Should, | culty; he thought that looking at the 


Sir, the House proceed to entertain the 
question of an alteration in the Corn-laws, 
I shall certainly be in my place, and give 
to any such proposal my most decided 
opposition, as I have hitherto done, when- 
ever it has been in any shape submitted to 
this House. I shall oppose such a pro- 
position, because I feel the occupier of 
land is entitled to protection ; and because 
from long and close observation, I am 
satisfied that the agricultural labourer is 
never so much distressed as when the 
price of wheat is so low as not to remune- 
rate the occupier. Indeed it is evident, 
that the price which the farmer receives 
for his produce, must govern the rate of 
wages which he pays to his labourers. 
shall therefore, Sir, support the proposal 
of her Majesty’s Ministers, for an alter- 
ation in the sugar-duties, but certainly 
oppose their proposal on the Corn-laws. 
Mr. Harland said, he was anxious to 





causes which led to the falling off in the 
revenue, he had a right to look upon it in 
a temporary light, whilst the war in China, 
the naval operations on the coast of Syria, 
and the increased force they had been 
obliged to keep up in the Canadas—all 


justified them in the view that the increase 


of expenditure over revenue was owing to 
the temporary, and not the permanent 
exigencies of the country. But the Go- 
vernment, in order to meet the exigency 
proposed to lower the protective duties 
hitherto levied upon sugar, timber, and 
corn of foreign production. He was op- 
posed to the plan, because, if carried, it 
would be impossible for the present Go- 
vernment, or any other that might succeed 
it, ever to revert to our present system of 
protection, even if a future favourable 
state of the finances of the country should 
warrant the return to it. He thought it 
very possible that the present Government 
N 2 
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would never have brought forward this 
plan if it had not been for the present 
financial difficulties of the country; but it 
was evident that a vast majority of those 
hon. Members who would support the 
Ministers on the present occasion, would 
cordially huil any falling off in the revenue, 
if they thought it could be made the suc- 
cessful means of either lowering, or en- 
tirely sweeping away, the proteciive duties 
of the country. He, therefore, opposed 
the plan, because it called upon. Parlia- 
ment to make a permanent, though a 
partial, change in our protective system, 
and to take a step which, if once taken, 
could never be retrod, even should the 
circumstances which alone induced them 
to make the change be wholly altered and 
removed, He called upon the House to 
remember that the chief cause of the de- 
ficient revenue was owing to the change 
that had been made in the Post-office 
charges; he would ask ior whose benefit, 
and in compliance with whose almost uni- 
versal petitions was this change made? 
Not certainly at the instance of the 
colonists: the agricultural interests did 
not rise in a mass and petition for the 
change ;—no—but the manufacturing and 
trading interests did almost to a man; 
and now in order to supply a deficiency 
mainly caused by the boon granted last 
year to the manufacturing and trading 
interests, the Government came down and 
proposed a permanent alteration in certain 
protective duties hitherto enjoyed by the 
colonial and agricultural interests. He 
could not but feel that the noble Lord, the 
Secretary for the colonies, had carried his 
proposition either too far, or not far 
enough. If, in consideration of the par- 
ticular financial difficulties of the country, 
or from a conviction of the intrinsic value 
of the principle itself, the noble Lord had 
felt that the time had come when it became 
his bounden duty, as a Minister of the 
Crown, to propose to Parliament that 
certain duties, hitherto considered merely 
in a protective light, should for the future 
be dealt with and fixed so as to meet the 
financial purposes of the revenue, he 
thought that justice demanded that the 
noble Lord should have been prepared at 
the same time to propose to the House a 
general and uniform ad valorem duty of 
so much per cent. upon all articles of 
manufactures and articles of produce. Had 
the noble Lord done this, no one class 
and no one interest, however much they 
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might have disagreed with him in principle, 
could have complained on the score of in- 
justice or partiality. The question between 
protective duties on one hand, and duties 
for revenue on the other, the question 
between free trade, or an approach to it, 
and the present system of protection, 
would have been brought fairly and 
broadly under the discussion of Parlia- 
ment and the country. But the noble 
Lord had not done this; and viewing as 
he did, the plan of the Government as an 
attempt to make a permanent change in 
the protective system of the country, in 
order to meet a temporary financial diffi- 
culty—believing that if carried it would 
injure the interests of the colonies, en- 
danger the happy issue of the great ques- 
tion of emancipation, and seriously hurt 
the agricultural interest, without being of 
any benefit to the working classes, who 
he firmly believed would lose more by a 
reduction of their wages than they would 
gain by any cheapening in the articles of 
their food-——these being his conscientious 
opinions, he felt it to be his painful duty 
to oppose the plan of the Government, 
not only on this occasion, but whenever 
and in whatever shape it might afterwards 
come before Parliament. 

Mr. Hastie said, that having been 
throughout his life engaged in commerce, 
he hailed with great satisfaction the plan 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
with still greater satisfaction the speech 
and the plan of the noble Lord the Secre- 
tary for the Colonies, which showed the 
vast and comprehensive mind of the noble 
Lord in dealing with the real interests of 
this country. The hon. Member for 
Beverley had said that those connected 
with the East India interest were almost 
unanimously against the plan of the Go- 
vernment; but he, being the deputy 
chairman of the East India and China 
Association, and intimately acquainted 
with almost all the East India merchants, 
could tell the House that he knew not of 
a single exception to the full concurrence 
which that body felt in the principles 
avowed by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. The hon. Member had said, too, 
that the unanimous opinion of the East 
India directors was against the proposition. 
He knew not whether that was or was not 
the case; but, as to the value of their 
opinion, he begged to remind the House 
that when they strenuously opposed the 
opentng of the trade of that yast empire 
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they had stated that such were the habits 
and prejudices of its inhabitants that they 
would not use articles of British manu- 
facture, and that therefore it would be 
useless to throw open the trade; and yet 
since the trade had been thrown open, our 
exportation had increased from about half 
a million to five millions sterling. He re- 
joiced at the declared intention of the 
noble Lord to revise our commercial tariff, 
because he was convinced that they had 
arrived at the maximum rate of taxation 
on imports; and, if a prudent system of 
reduction was adopted, great relief would 
be afforded to the working classes of this 
country, and great assistance would be 
rendered to our merchants, by facilitating 
the exchange of British in return for 
foreign commodities. As to the Corn- 
laws they operated most prejudicially to 
the landed interest itself. It would be 
recollected that at the beginning of last 
year prices were rather low; an inauspi- 
cious spring, a cold summer, and a rather 
wet harvest, held out to speculators the 
prospect of a bad crop; and accordingly 
orders were sent out desiring purchases of 
corn to be made in all the foreign ports, 
to be paid for by bills drawn upon the 
purchasers. Two millions of quarters 
were so purchased ; the bills were drawn, 
they went into the marts of Petersburgh, 
Vienna, Hamburgh, Paris, and Holland; 
and of course lowered the exchange in- 
stantly against this country. The conse- 
quence was that capitalists sent their gold 
to those markets; the Bank of England 
was compelled to raise the rate of interest 
and narrow its circulation; the mercan- 
tile man in that state of things naturally 
desisted from buying manufactures; the 
manufacturers got large stocks upon thcir 
hands, which only fetched half their 
price; the labouring population was re- 
duced to half their wages ; and the farmer 
lost his market. He had heard a great 
deal said in that House about cruelty to 
the black population, No man was more 
alive to the distresses of his fellow-sub- 
jects than he was; but, much as he might 
deplore the cruelties practised on these 
people, he could not make up his mind to 
overlook the cruelties which by the Corn- 
laws were put on the working classes of 
his own country, than whom there were 
ho men in the world more ready and will- 
ing to work, provided they only received 
a fair remuneration. He had no doubt 
but that this question of sugar would be 
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lost on a division; but, then, some other 
tax must be imposed in its stead. He 
should recommend to the Government, in 
the event of losing this, to equalise the 
legacy duties. It would be a species of 
property tax levied on real estates in the 
same way as it was at present levied on 
personal. The whole of real estates at 
present were exempt from all taxes on 
demise, while all personal estates were 
heavily burthened with duties. Two mil- 
lions sterling were derived from that 
source, and, as the landed interest was by 
much the larger, it could not object to 
have that tax put on them. The money 
was borrowed for the protection of the 
land, and yet the entire entailed estates 
of the country did not pay a farthing, 
The last twelve years had been a favour- 
able average in point of produce, and yet 
13,000,000 of quarters had been import. 
ed during that period, which clearly show- 
ed that we did not grow, within 1,000,000 
of quarters yearly, sufficient for our ne- 
cessities. Hon. Gentlemen were bound 
to take into consideration that branch of 
the subject. 

Mr. G. Palmer—Sir, the hon. Gentle- 
man who has just sat down lays claim to 
the attention of the House from his long 
acquaintance with commercial affairs ; on 
this ground also I may equally ask atten- 
tion myself. The hon. Member for Sal- 
ford has stated, that no one has ever been 
more disposed than himself to put down 
slavery, and to discourage it by every 
means in his power, and yet he shall vote 
against the motion of the noble Lord, the 
Member for Liverpool. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Hertfordshire states, that he con- 
siders the measures proposed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of vast fi- 
nancial importance, and therefore he shall 
vote for the House going into the consi- 
deration of them in the committee; but 
that no one is more averse than he is to 
do anything to encourage slavery, and 
that as to the Corn-laws, nothing will in- 
duce him to consent to the alteration pro- 
posed in them. So different, indeed, has 
been the line of argument taken by hon, 
Members in the course of the debate, that 
it is difficult to guess upon what principle 
they will go into the division. The noble 
Lord, the Member for Liverpool, and all 
those who have spoken from this side of 
the House, as if from authority, for four 
whole nights of debate, with the exception 
only of that able and statesman-like 
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speech of the noble Lord the Member for 
North Lancashire made last night, have 
confined themselves to the sugar question, 
almost entirely resting their arguments 
upon the inhumanity and inconsistency of 
this country, after the great sacrifices she 
has made to put down slavery in her own 
dependencies, now giving her assistance to 
encourage slavery in foreign countries, by 
increasing the demand for their produce. 
The noble Secretary for the Colonies, on 
the other hand, with the right hon. 
President of the Board of Trade, and his 
Friends, touch but lightly upon the sugar 
question, resting their argument upon the 
woeful state of the finances of the country, 
(a state into which their own misconduct 
alone has brought them), and the hope, 
that by an alteration in the differential 
duties they may be able to restore them 
to a more healthy condition; thus each 
party is seeking to draw a few votes from 
the ranks of their opponents. Of the 
tone taken by the noble Lord, the Member 
for Liverpool, the right hon. Secretary at 
War has already sought advantage, by 
throwing out to the House, that the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Tamworth, 
if in office, will bring forward similar 
measures to those now proposed by her 
Majesty’s Ministers, and promising his 
support upon that occasion, on whatever 
side of the House he may then be sitting. 
The hon. Member for Sheffield has fol- 
lowed this up in his remarks upon the 
speech of the hon. Member for Lincoln- 
shire, thus endeavouring to create distrust 
and disunion amongst the great party on 
this side of the House. Sir, I am satis- 
fied that he will be mistaken in his turn ; 
and the speech of the noble Lord, the 
Member for North Lancashire, delivered 
last night, will be conclusive however. No 
more, I am certain, will the right hon. 
Baronet desire to remove that protection 
from British interests, of whatever cha- 
racter they may be, which he may think 
sufficient to give them a preference over 
foreigners, than I myself desire to see that 
protection carried to the extent of a mo- 
nopoly. Most cordially do | join with 
the noble Lord on this side of the House, 
and with the right hon. and learned 
Member for the Tower Hamlets, on the 
other side, in deprecating everything which 
might tend to encourage that slave-trade 
in others, which we, upon a high principle 
of honour and humanity, have put an end 
to ourselves, Without any other reason 
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whatever, | should be quite prepared to 
vote against the proposed alteration in 
the sugar duties, It is needless therefore 
for me to occupy any more of the time of 
the House on this part of the question; 
but I must beg their attention to those 
other parts of the question, upon which 
her Majesty’s Government lay the greatest 
stress. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and the right hon. the President of the 
Board of Trade, seemed most anxious to 
induce the House to believe, that the mea- 
sures now proposed were not the hasty 
determination of the moment, taken up 
for party purposes, in the hope of securing 
their situations by a more cordial co-oper- 
ation of their extreme Radical friends. If, 
Sir, I am to believe this, what must I 
think of that first declaration of the right 
hon. Gentleman, when he proposed the 
alteration of the rum duties in favour of 
the East Indies ?—when I stated, that it 
was the prelude to all those measures 
which he has since proposed. He de- 
clared that it was only done as an act of 
justice to tho East Indies; and added, 
that it could not, in his opinion, injure 
the interests of the West, as the price of 
rum in this country was always regulated 
by the foreign demand, the quantity im- 
ported so much exceeding that of the 
home consumption. He uow, Sir, enters 
boldly into the question, going farther 
than the noble Lord himself in the 
declaration, that these measures were 
brought forward, not more in a financial 
point of view, than for the purpose of 
carrying out the great principle of free 
trade, as he calls it: more properly might 
he say, for the disfranchisement of British 
subjects, and British interests, in favour 
of foreigners. His plans are something 
like that free trade carried on by the high- 
waymen on the road, or the wandering 
Arab in the Desert. He shelters himself 
under the pretence, that he is only fol- 
lowing up the views of the late Mr. Hus- 
kisson, and the advice of the merchants 
and bankers of India. With regard to 
the first part of his authority, I think the 
right hon. Member for Harwich, who 
must have been much more intimately 
acquainted with the views of that Gen- 
tleman than he can pretend to be, most 
distinctly told him a week or two ago, that 
Mr. Huskisson was a decided advocate 
for a reasonable protection to British in- 
terests in general, and to the land in par- 
ticular; and the protecting duties now 
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existing were in reality of his own pro- 
posing. For myself, Sir, I must say, that 
Mr, Huskisson went far beyond what was 

rudent in some things, especially in that 
of withdrawing the protection from one 
great interest—the shipping of the coun- 
try — whether, if he had returned to office, 
as was, I believe, generally expected he 
was about to do, when he was so sud- 
denly cut off, in that appalling and extra- 
ordinary manner, he would have proceed- 
ed further in withdrawing protection from 
British interests; or whether Providence 
ordained that he should no longer have 
the power so to do, is not for man to 
judge. De mortuis nil nisi bonum. Ilis 
was a theory at the time novel in the 
world, but honestly adopted by him; that 
theory has now been acted upon for six- 
teen years, and no longer have our rulers 
any excuse for continuing it, unless they 
can show its beneficial effect to the coun- 
try in that long trial. I will now advert 
to the advice of the merchants and ban- 
kers in those petitions, which have been so 
frequently alluded to; and I may be al- 
lowed to say a few words to show how 
litle right this House bas to consider 
their opinions, as the opinions of the 
geueral class of merchants and traders of 
the metropolis; but only as the opinions 
of some high mercantile characters, after 
having had their heads stuffed, and their 
understandings bewildered, by the artful 
lectures of the great political economist, 
M‘Culloch, given at the early hour of nine 
in the morning, to a select few, for his own 
purpose, and the purpose of those who 
sent him there. No general meeting was 
ever called—no communication was ever 
made to partners of the gentlemen in the 
same house, but when the lecturer consi- 
dered them sufficiently primed for his 
purpose, they were induced to sign indi- 
vidually that first celebrated petition, and 
then thought worthy to be made members 
of a political economy club, by which 
their continued services were thought to 
be secured in the same line. Whether 
their late petitions have satisfied the right 
hon. Gentleman or not, he is the best 
judge; but, from appearances, they do 
not seem all to like the snare into which 
they have been so artfully drawn. Sir, I 
do now assert, that the experiment which 
has been made has altogether failed; and 
as it is not my intention to weary the 
House by a variety of details, I will con- 
fine myself to two points only. The first 
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which | may be fairly allowed to take, as 
the index to the whole, in regard to ship- 
ping, is, that notable reciprocity treaty 
with Prussia, In that treaty his majesty 
of Prussia permits the subjects of her 
Britannic Majesty to trade to all ports, 
islands, and dependencies, in every part of 
the world, belonging to Prussia, upon the 
most favoured terms, and in return for 
this boon a similar favour is granted to 
the subjects of Prussia by her Britannic 
Majesty: thus giving Prussia the range of 
the whole world, in exchange for admis- 
sion to a small space within the Baltic. 
What has been the result? the Prussian 
shipping in comparison with British en- 
gaged in the British trade, was on the 
average of three years to 1824, in tonnage, 
60,668 tons, to 87,896 tons British, or 
about two-thirds. In the three years after 
1824 it was 151,658 tons Prussian, and 
134,316 tons British, or more than equal ; 
and in the year 1839, the Prussian was 
229,208 tons, and the British only 
111,470, more than double the British ; 
thus, instead of having employed our 
own ships and seamen, have we not only 
paid Prussia for her timber, but been 
obliged also to pay her freight for bring- 
ing it to us. Has this been made up to 
us by an increased demand on the part of 
Prussia for our manufactures? In 1827- 
8-9, the export of our manufactures to 
Prussia on the average of three years was 
180,8311, and in the three last years 
when I can find the return 1837-8-9, it 
amounts to the vast sum of 164,5351., or 
26,0002. less than it was before. Sir, 
the alteration proposed by her Majesty’s 
Ministers in the duty on timber will again 
double this vast proportion against us ; 
and by as much reduce the employment 
of our own ships and seamen. It may be 
asked, how is it then, that our commer- 
cial marine has been kept up, entirely by 
the increase of our own colonial trade. 
In 1820, the British and American trade 
was 343,377 tons, employing 16,819 
seamen; and in 1839, 709,896 tons, 
employing 28,349 seamen. The East- 
Indies, in 1823, 48,325 tons, employing 
3,630 seamen; and in 1839, i38,486 
tons, employing 7,772 seamen. The New 
Holland in 1823, 3,883 tons, employing 
222 seamen; and in i839, 22,376 tons, 
employing 1,165 seamen. Sir, the hon. 


Member for Salford has stated, that the 
manufacturers are in great distress; I 
especially feel for them, as | would for 
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any other class. He has attributed that 
distress to the Corn-laws, a greater fal- 
lacy cannot exist their best customers for 
every thing are found at home; and I 
cannot do better than advert to a petition 
which I had the honour to present from 
the parish of Eastwood, in which the 
petitioners state, that the reduction in the 
price of corn must be felt by the labourers 
in the reduction of wages, by every class 
of shopkeepers and tradesmen, by the loss 
of custom ; and eventually by the manu- 
facturerers themselves —the complainants, 
wko now supply their articles to the shops. 
In the cotton fabric alone, the value of 
that part consumed at home, in the labour 
expended thereon, far exceeds the amount 
of the sum expended upon the whole of 
the cotton goods exported to every part 
of the world. That consumed at home is 
11,842,6271., besides the value of the re- 
fuse manufactured, which is very consi- 
derable ; whilst the whole value of that 
exported, whether in yarn or goods, is 
only 9,208,446. These were ports to 
which alone we could look for any ‘supply 
of corn, do not in reality take from us 
much more than the thread itself, for the 
purpose of their own manufactures, now 
established by the means of machinery 
exported from this country under the free 
trade system, Sir, within my own recol- 
lection, every cottager’s family throughout 
the country, by spinning and knitting at 
home were able to earn, in addition to the 
men’s pay, sufficient to supply them with 
many additional comforts and necessaries, 
These the manufacturers have wrested from 
them by means of their machinery; and 
the foreigner is now retorting the same 
upon them. Surely, then, it is too much 
to be told, that the distress of the manu- 
facturers is owing to the Corn-laws. Sir, 
that constituency which I have the honour 
to represent, desire no monopoly; they 
ask only for that protection which is due 
to them according to the charges imposed 
upon them. The speech of the noble 
Lord, the Member for North Laucashire, 
will give confidence to the country, and 
will be read with satisfaction by all from 
one end of the country to the other. 

Mr. Clay said, that in the few observa- 
tions which he had to make he meant 
strictly to confine himself to the question 
more immediately before the House, viz.— 
the proposal for the reduction of the sugar 
duties. Hon. Gentlemen opposite had been 
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guilty of a most remarkable inconsistency 
in the arguments which they had put for- 
ward against the proposed change. While, 
on the one hand, they charged Ministers 
with bringing forward a measure which, 
by opening the home market to slave-sugar, 
would have the effect of encouraging sla- 
very and the slave-trade, they, on the other 
hand, brought forward with great exulta- 
tion and confidence certain calculations for 
the purpose of proving that it was utterly 
impossible that one single pound of slave. 
grown sugar could be consumed in this 
country. With regard to the effect of the 
proposed plan of the right hon. Gentleman 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer), his 
opinion was, that the anticipated increased 
consumption of colonial sugar was by no 
means fallacious. The fair way of looking 
at the right hon. Gentleman’s plan, ina 
financial point of view, was either that 
there would be such a supply of sugar from 
the British colonies as would produce a 
sufficient revenue, or that there would be 
such an introduction of foreign sugar as 
would produce the same effect. A noble 
Lord (Lord F, Egerton), on a former 
night, had said, that the saving that would 
be gained by the proposed measure would 
not exceed 1s. 6d. in the ewt., and he ar- 
gued from thence that no practical benefit 
would result to the public from so trivial 
a reduction. But did the noble Lord know 
what the effect of a reduction of even 1s. 
in the cwt. would be? A reduction of 
ls. on the cwt. would be no less than 
200,0002. a-year of the taxation of the 
country. Reference had been made to the 
evidence of Mr. Larpent, to show that 
there would be a large importation of sugar 
from the East-Indies. But what did Mr. 
Larpent say? He distinctly stated, that 
he did not think there could be a large 
exportation into this country from the 
East Indies, except at a very high price. 
He did not see why they should encourage 
the growth of sugar in the East Indies if 
it could only be done by bolstering it up 
by a monopoly. No trade should be en- 
couraged that was not based on its own 
natural power of production. It was much 
better to let capital in India be embarked 
in enterprises that would be more naturally 
productive. What had been done in the 
article of cotton? No encouragement was 
attempted to be given to the growth of 
cotton in India against the market of the 
United States, and yet, by the wholesome 
system pursued, cotton was successfully 
cultivated in that country. [The hon, 
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Gentleman entered into some minute de- 
tail as to the effect of the duties on the 
various qualities of sugar, with a view to 
show that, in reality, the proposed plan of 
her Majesty’s Government would give 
ample protection to the sugar grown in 
the British colonies.] His right hon. and 
learned Colleague, to whom he wished to 
allude with the greatest possible respect ap- 
peared to have overlooked the fact that the 
differential duty gave great discouragement 
to the growth of sugar by slave-labour. He 
would not trouble the House by arguing 
this point, but when so great a stress was 
laid upon the encouragement of slavery 
which the present plan would give, he 
could not help observing that, according to 
his judgment and experience, the differen- 
tial duties would operate as a direct and 
absolute discouragement of slavery. He 
was himself of opinion, that at the price 
which must prevail in this country, with 
the duty proposed by Government, the 
West Indies could successfully cultivate 
sugar. That price could not be less than 
from 30s. to 35s. per cwt. He not only 
thought, that they might now grow sugar 
at 35s. a cwt., but that under the stimulus 
of free trade, the growing of sugar in those 
colonies would be improved, and go on in- 
creasing in productiveness. The noble Lord, 
the Member for Liverpool, seemed to think 
that his speech would give extraordinary 
satisfaction to all persons engaged in the 
sugar trade. In that opinion, he entirely 
differed from the noble Lord. The mer- 
chants of this country must be less acute 
than he took them to be, if they could ac- 
cept the counters of the noble Lord for the 
real bullion upon this question. All that 
he could collect from the noble Lord’s 
speech was, that it indicated (and that was 
no usual case with the noble Lord) no in- 
considerable degree of alarm—he would 
repeat the expression—it indicated no in- 
considerable degree of alarm, that the 
country began to apprehend the real nature 
of the contest between the two great parties 
in the state—the one party taking for its 
object the widening and freedom of trade, 
and the other advucating vested interests 
and the old system of monopoly and re- 
striction. What did the noble Lord, the 
Member for North Lancashire, say last 
night? He said to hon. Members on this 
side of the House, “ You claim credit for 
advancing principles of free trade. We don’t 
oppose those principles ; but your’s is not 
free trade—it is protection.” Did the noble 


Lord really believe, that so shallow a soph- 
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ism would go down with the people of 
England? Did he mean to say, that free 
trade could be reconciled with a high rate 
of duty. Did the noble Lord mean to say, 
that there was no difference between a duty 
of 1s. a quarter and 100s. a quarter? that 
both were merely duties of protection? Did 
the noble Lord really mean to say, that 
these were the same thing, and that the 
whole question was not, in point of fact, 
one as to the amount of duty? Seeing 
that the party to which he had the honour 
to belong had announced their intention to 
act boldly and efficiently to support free 
trade, and knowing that they had on 
other occasions put themselves at the 
head of great and beneficial reforms of the 
commercial code, and were formerly the 
means of introducing Parliamentry Reform, 
by which they extended popular rights and 
privileges—so now he rejoiced to belong 
to that party because they were about to 
propose to the House of Commons a further 
reform not less important in our commercial 
code, which, it was certain, under whatever 
legislature might exist, would extend the 
comforts of the people of England, and, as 
far as could be done by legislative enact- 
ment, secure the prosperity of the country. 
Mr. A. Chapman: Having presented to 
this House petitions from the Ship-Owners 
Society of London, being requested by the 
ship-owners of Liverpool and of South 
Shields, as well as by my own constituents, 
to support these petitions, and most strenu- 
ously to oppose the measure proposed by 
the right hon. Gentleman, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, now the subject of de- 
bate, and having, also, in the course of this 
debate, been personally alluded to by my 
hon. Friend, the Member for the city of 
London, and my hon. Friend, the Member 
for Halifax, I trust I may be allowed to 
oceupy for a short time the attention of the 
House on the observations 1 am about to 
offer on the question of the sugar duties, as 
that appears to me likely to affect the inter- 
est with which I am most connected, viz. the 
shipping interests of this country. My hon. 
Friend, the Member for London, has ex- 
pressed his astonishment that there should 
be any opposition on the part of that inter- 
est to the importation of Brazil sugar, 
inasmuch as he is of opinion, that any addi- 
tional import from thence would give in- 
creased employment to British tonnage, my 
reply to this is short and I tell my hon. 
Friend, that, as by law every pound of 
sugar imported into Great Britain for 
home consumption when brought from our 
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own colonies must be imported under a destroy a few old rotten ships. 


British flag, and being well assured, that if 


there is any scarcity of production in the 
West Indies, itcan be amply supplied from 
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This opin- 
ion, and the estimate taken by him of the 
value of British sailors, reminds me of the 


| same opinion expressed by Shylock, where 





the borders of the Ganges, where to use an | he says— 
expression of a witness examined before a 
committee that sat on East-India produce, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, long resident | 
in India, a most intelligent and capable; But I will venture to tell my hon. Friend, 
witness, ‘‘that there was no limit to the | and I will venture ta tell this House, that 
cultivation and production of sugar in the! British ships are something better than 
East Indies.” I tell the hon. Member, that | boards, and that British sailors are some- 


“Ships are but boards, sailors are but men, 
They are no security for my bond,” 





emery | 


1 am not willing torelinquish the substance | 
for the sake of the shadowy, and so long as | 
the British ship enjoys this privilege, I am | 
unwilling to forego it for any problematical 
and uncertain advantage that may be held 
out to me from the promoters of the impor- 
tation of sugar from any slave - labour 
country. So much, Sir, formy duty to my 
constituents ; and J now turn to the duty I 
owe to myself and to the dictates of my own 
conscience. I cannot, Sir, forget, that six 
years ago I stated to the electors of the 
borough I have the honour to represent, my 
firm and unalterable determination to sup- 
port any measure proposed by any Govern- 
ment that would tend to extinguish slavery 
all over the world. Without this pledge 
given at that period of great excitement by 
almost every Member who was returned to 
the first reformed Parliament, few indeed of 
the present Members of this House would 
have the opportunity of sitting here to 
record their opinions for or against this im- 
portant question now before it, but I ask 
myself, with what propriety or honour can 
I repudiate to my constituents, when I next 
appear before them, the sentiments and de- 
clarations I made to them in 1832. No, 
Sir, whatever may be the consequence | 
will not violate my word. 1 have not 
changed my opinion, that slavery is a great 
evil. I think it will be perpetuated by the 
measure offered to the House by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and | will be no 
party to such a proposition as will encou- 
rage slave-labour in any part of the world, 
when I know, that sugar may be produced 
in any quantity by free labour and by our 
own subjects. My hon. Friend, the Mem- 
ber for Halifax (and no one knows better 
the value of British ships and British 
sailors) has expressed with his usual cour- 
tesy, but, to my surprise, his wonder, that I 
should feel alarmed about the next great 
measure that is to be proposed by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, on the subject of the timber duties ; 





it will only, says my hon. Friend, go to 


thing more than men. Sir, I appeal to the 
noble Lord, the Secretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs, in corroboration of this assertion, and 
I ask the noble Lord, if he has not foufhd it 
so on the coast of Syria, and I ask him, if 
the service of British admirals, captains, 
and sailors were not of material assistance to 
him in carrying into effect his able diplo- 
macy on the Eastern question. Sir, | have 
sate on the committee on timber duties, 
where that question was so thoroughly in- 
vestigated in 1835. I was on the committee 
on Import duties last year, and when this 
subject of timber is brought forward, | shall 
then ask the House to grant me the indul- 
gence of delivering my sentiments on the 
resolutions of those committees, and on 
which the present propositions of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer appear to be 
founded. I know, Sir, that we have been 
told, that when our Friends on this side of 
the House come into power they will 
adopt the same course of proceeding with 
regard to the duties on sugar and timber, 
without reference to the injury that may 
be sustained by the ship-owners of England. 
I know not, Sir, what the party may do 
(to which I give my humble support ) when 
in office, but this I do know and believe, 
that the right hon. Baronet, the Member 
for Tamworth, will bring in no measure so 
injurious to Canada against the opinion of 
the Governor General of that province. 1 
conclude, Sir, by expressing my hope, that 
the noble Lord, the Secretary for the Colo- 
nies, will not persevere in any measure of 
which the result will be the annihilation 
of the British mercantile marine, and de- 
struction to the employment of so many 
ships and so many sailors as such a proposed 
alteration in the timber duties will be sure 
to produce, and with every expression of per- 
sonal respect for that noble Lord's character, 
although a firm opponent to his general 
policy, [ warn him and I entreat him in the 
words of a great statesman, “ that he will 
not, for the sake of putting a pepper-corn 
into the Exchequer, run the risk of dee 
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stroying the best and most important 


interests of the British Empire.” I shall 
vote, Sir, for the motion of my noble Friend, 
the Member for Liverpool. ° 

Sir £. L. Bulwer said, that the extreme 
length to which this debate had been pro- 
tracted, had, at all events, as it appeared to 
him, answered the purpose of rendering the 
principle at issue intelligible. He had 
listened to the proposition which had been 
made by the Government, as well as to the 
arguments which had been brought forward 
in opposition to it, but he thought, that 
the question appeared to have been discussed 
upon two entirely different grounds. First, 
it had been attempted to be placed upon 
what was called a high and noble ground, 
and it was laid down as a broad and gene- 
ral principle that we should not permit the 
introduction of slave-grown sugars under 
any conditions. The hon. Member for 
Antrim had fairly and truly said, that he 
belicved that a monopoly must be sus- 
tained ; he said, that it was no matter whe- 
ther they admitted the slave-labour sugar 
of Cuba, or the free-labour sugar of our 
own colonies, but that it was to the im- 
portation of other sugar than their own, 
and to an interference with their monopoly, 
that the West-India proprietors really ob- 
jected. The hon. Member had thrown 
down the flimsy veil which had been at- 
tempted to be cast around this subject, and 
he had put the question fairly before the 
country when he said, that it was one of 
monopoly only. The noble Lord, the 
Member for North Lancashire, said last 
night, that he could not place the question 
upon the same high ground as that on 
which the hon. Member for Oxford and 
other hon. Gentlemen had attempted to 
place it. He had said distinctly, that to 
do so would be to insulate ourselves from 
the commercial relations of the world, and 
he had placed the whole of the opposition 
to the Government measure upon the ob- 
ject, not of principle, but of money. It 
might well be a ground for complaint, that 
by the resolution of the noble Lord, the 
Member for Liverpool, a declaration of 
principle was effected, but was not actually 
made. It might be argued, that the effect 
of that resolution was, that so long as it 
was convenient to turn out one Govern- 
ment it must be all humanity; but there 
was nothing in that resolution, or in the 
speech of the noble Lord last night, which 
would prevent them from abandoning those 
principles which they now contended for, 
when, at a future time, their object was to 
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keep in another. It was said, that the 
importation of foreign sugar would operate 
as an encouragement to slavery and the 
slave-trade ; but how was it, he asked, that 
they could account for the very remarkable 
fact, that that very sugar was now imported 
to this country for the purpose of export- 
ation, which our own population were for- 
bidden to use? Though hon. Gentlemen 
might dislike the term hypocritical, as ap- 
plied to those West-Indian proprietors who 
were seized with such a sudden horror of 
slave-grown sugar, he asked, what it could 
be called but hypocrisy, when a state of 
things like this should be allowed to exist, 
that when, although the introduction of 
such sugar might be countenanced as being 
applicable to foreign consumption, they 
would not permit any portion of the sugar 
introduced to be used for the wants of our 
own population. If this were not hypocrisy, 
he knew not what was. So far as the ques- 
tion really at issue went, he thought, that it 
was a question only of application of a princi- 
ple, and not of the principle itself ; the real 
question was, whether they would proceed 
to procure their object by opening a mar- 
ket, or by maintaining and invigorating a 
market already existing. The people of 
England, he thought, neither could nor 
would understand the subtile distinction 
attempted to be drawn between the export- 
ation of slave-grown sugar and the retain- 
ing of a smaller portion of that which was 
imported for the purpose of supplying the 
wants of our own countrymen. Where was 
the true principle if they did not render it 
applicable to all classes of articles? But if 
they permitted the introduction of one arti- 
cle the produce of slave-labour, he could 
not see why any distinction should be drawn 
by which others were shut out. The only 
answer which had been afforded to this 
suggestion had been given by the right 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets, by 
the right hon. Member for Newark, and 
the noble Lord last night; and each 
of them had argued, that it was not be- 
cause one article was introduced, that all 
should be so; but if this principle could 
not be carried out as to the great articles of 
trade, why, he asked, should it be applied 
to any? more especially when the House 
said, that there was no alternative but to 
take the course which was now proposed by 
the Government, or to submit to the impo- 
sition of new taxes on an already over- 
taxed and oppressed people. Being a 
Member representing an agricultural con- 
stituency, and entertaining, as he always 
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had, even before he had the honour of ap- 
pearing in that House as the representative 
of that constituency, a very strong feeling 
with regard to an adequate degree of pro- 
tection afforded to the landed interest, he 
might be permitted to say a few words 
further upon this subject. Undoubtedly, 
he was in favour of protection in preference 
to prohibition. He believed, that the land 
was entitled to an adequate share of pro- 
tection, and he confessed he was not satis- 
fied with the degree of protection which 
the noble Lord proposed to afford. But, 
entertaining these feelings, and not being 
thoroughly convinced, that such a sufficient 
protection was proposed to be given, but, 
at the same time, possessing a strong opin- 
ion, that the moment had arrived when 
some change was desirable, he did not see 
how these sentiments obliged him to band 
himself with the friends of all monopoly 
whatsoever. He believed, too, that the 
agricultural interests needed no such alli- 
ance, but that the demands of their case 
would place them upon such a footing as 
that they would suffer no injustice at the 
hands of the House. 

Mr. Hume said, he was anxious to state 
the opinion which he entertained upon the 
subject now before the House. It was a 
subject to which he had given a great deal 
of attention, and he had endeavoured to 
make himself fully acquainted with it. He 
assured the House, that no man had ever 
entered upon an enquiry with a greater 
desire to ascertain the truth than he had 
done in reference to this question, the du- 
ties on Customs’ imports. Ever since he 
had had the honour of holding a seat in 
that House (which was a period of more 
than thirty years) he never had given a 
vote the tendency of which was not to 
free the commerce of the country from its 
shackles and restrictions, and thereby to 
give the talents and capital of England 
their full scope and operation. It was on 
that true Radical principle, that he, as an 
advocate of free trade, had acted, and he 
would also say, that he had never given a 
vote which did not go equally to the ex- 
tension of popular rights, and to shake off 
the oppression of the aristocracy. Four 
nights of the debate had now passed, and 
he was pleased to think, that the informa- 
tion which had been elicited would be of 
great importance to many hon. Members 
who had not sufficiently considered the 
subject before ; but, above all, it would 
afford highly important information to the 
country at large ;—it would shew what 
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were the real sentiments of the majority of 
that House ; and if they had a little fur. 
ther discussion, he thought, that notwith- 
standing the attempt of the hon. Gentle- 
men opposite to mystify the question, the 
country would be made aware of the real 
merits of the plan submitted to the House 
by the Government, as well as of its de- 
merits. Two nights had passed with- 
out the possibility of its being ascer- 
tained what hon. Members opposite in- 
tended to do, or what object they had in 
view in refusing to go into a Comniittee to 
consider the existing laws on the importa. 
tion of sugar, except that of refusing to 
afford any relief to the people by the re- 
duction of taxation, and at the same time 
of turning out the present Ministry. The 
hon. Member for Dover, indeed, had wit- 
tily and frankly said, that the result of the 
discussion was of little importance except 
so far as it tended to secure this end. No 
doubt that was the opinion of hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite. Of course, they being 
patriots and friends of humanity could 
have no other object but that of the 
strongest desire to place able and talented 
men in the Government in lieu of those 
who now so inefficiently occupied its 
benches. The speeches of the right hon. 
Member for the University of Cambridge 
(Mr. Goulburn) on the third night of the 
debate, and the noble Lord (Lord Stanley) 
the Member for North Lancashire, on the 
fourth night of the debate, had tended in 
some degree to draw aside the veil which 
had before hung over the proceedings of 
the Tory party, and had shown that their 
object was to obtain place, and to do no- 
thing for the country, and as regarded 
sugar, they intended ‘‘to let things alone.” 
At first an attempt had been made to limit 
the question, which he did not hesitate to 
say was of the very highest importance to 
the country ; he would add even more im- 
portant to the industrious classes than any 
other question which had been brought 
forward during the time he had sat in Par- 
liament, to the narrow point connected 
with sugar only. But he was not dis- 
posed to confine himself to the narrow dis- 
cussion of such a question merely. The 
noble Lord the Secretary for the Colonies 
had been accused of bringing forward the 
question without any necessity, and at a 
time which was very'ill-chosen. He had 
expected from hon. Gentlemen who had 
brought forward this charge of want of 
necessity, that if there was any one ques« 
tion of more importance than another in 
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their views, it would have been the main- 
tenance of faith with the public creditors 
of this country, and to provide so as to 
enable us to pay all just demands. He 
would not enter at present into how or 
wherefore the great expense had been in- 
curred—or into the policy of the lavish 
expenditure, by increase of the naval and 
military establishments, which left the 
country two millions and a-half in debt ; 
but he would only say in passing, that 
there was no hon. Member opposite disap- 
proved more of the course which had been 
taken, and which had changed a surplus 
revenue of one million and a-half sterling 
toa deficient revenue of two millions and 
a-half sterling, than he did. He had done 
all that he could when the estimates were 
before the House to prevent it, but it was 
neither the one side nor the other of the 
House which had produced this result, but 
both sides had urged on an unnecessary 


and lavish expenditure by an increase of | 


our establishments which had led to the 
present state of things. And he would 
here once for all take the opportunity of 
noticing the blame which had been cast 
upon the Government for having establish- 
ed the Penny Postage, and thereby dimi- 
nished the revenue of the Post-office. That 
charge of blame afforded to his (Mr. 
Hume's) mind clear evidence of the igno- 
rance of hon. Members on that subject. 
The adoption of the Penny Post had not 
diminished our general revenue. The re- 
venue of the United Kingdom had been 
higher during the last three years than in 
the three years preceding. In order to 
dispel the unfair statements which had 
been put forth from time to time on this 
subject he would refer to a return—(Par- 
liamentary paper, 268 of 1841)—which 
had been laid upon the Table of the 
House, the substance of which ought to 
be better known than it was. From that 
return it appeared, that the net income 
from the ordinary revenues was— 


Yearly 
Average. 
Tn the year ending 5th £ 
Jamnary. . . «=: 1836 46,270,828 ) £ 
” ” 1837 48,340,955 > 46,828,432 
‘ ae 1838 45,873,505 § 
» “as 1839 47,607,209 ) ‘ 
» i” 1840) 47,685,223 — 47,505,033 
» » 1841 47,218, 178 J 


Shewing an increase of revenue of 
675,1011., in each of the three last more 
than in the three first years. A proof that 
the aggregate amount of the revenue had 
not diminished, as the revenue from the 
Post-oftice had heen decreased. [An. Hon. 
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Member: What was the amount of the 
Post-office revenue?] He had included 
that revenue in the amount which he had 
referred to. Hon. Gentlemen did not ap- 
pear to know what the aggregate amount 
was. They seemed to think, that because 
there was a reduction in the revenue in 
| one article, it could not be made up by an- 
other. Besides the loss of revenue from 
‘the Post-office, there had been a deficiency 
jalso in the revenue from sugar last year, 
; amounting to 1,000,000/ , and which had 
effected the aggregate of the revenue as 
much as the Post-office. It would appear 
| that there had been no remission of taxes 
| which was more likely to benefit the coun- 
| try, looking at it as promoting commerce, 
| science and morals than the reduction of the 
| postage. By the reduction of the rates of 
‘postage, 100 millions more of letters had 
| been written and had passed to different 
parts of the country in one year than 
before; and he would ask whether such 
|an increase of the correspondence of the 
{country could take place without pro- 
|ducing great advantages in every way? 
The increase of the revenue for the last 
three years over the three preceding years, 
having been annually 675,000/., notwith- 
standing the reduction of taxation, shewed 
the tendency of the revenue to increase in 
other branches after reduction in any one. 
It reflected discredit on that House, as 
keepers of the public purse, to have al- 
lowed the revenue so increased to be ex- 
ceeded by the expenditure for establishments 
so large ; those large establishments how- 
ever had been sanctioned by the House; 
the House had approved of those high 
estimates for the current year; they had 
been carried by large majorities. In the 
last four years we had incurred a debt for 
these increased establishments of from five 
to six millions ; and in the present year 
we had still further increased them by one 
million and a half. He therefore certainly 
expected that the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
R. Peel), and the noble Lord (Lord San- 
don) opposite to admit, that this was not 
an improper time, whoever might be 
Minister, to consider how this deficiency 
was to be made up. He had heard a 
taunt thrown out against Ministers, that 
this measure was brought forward without 
one consideration, and as a mere matter of 
political expediency for the moment ; and 
what was the proof? It was said, that 
last year a motion was made by the hon. 
Member for Wigan, to reduce the duty on 
foreign sugar to 36s.; he had had the 
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pleasure of supporting that motion, and he 
had regretted the opposition then given ; 
and now it was taken for granted, that as 
the Government had voted against that 
measure last Session, they were prevented 
from bringing forward the same measure 
in this. Now, he looked only to the value 
of the proposed measure. He cared not 
whether it was the result of the deliberation 
of a day, a week, or a year; he thought 
that it was a measure that was called for 
in justice to the people, and he should 
therefore give it his zealous support. 
When, however, her Majesty’s Ministers 
were taunted with a change of opinion on 
the subject, he could look back to many 
changes in the opinions of hon. Members 
opposite that had been much greater, and 
in shorter periods; and he never would 
taunt hon. Members with a change in their 
opinion and measures that was likely to do 
good. When the right hon. Baronet, the 
Member for Tamworth, came forward in 
1829 and seconded the efforts of the Duke 
of Wellington to effect Catholic emancipa- 
tion, which the right hon. Baronet had 
always strenuously opposed, did he blame 
the right hon. Baronet? Not at all; he 
always gave him great credit for his pro- 
ceedings on that very important occasion, 
The right hon. Baronet had acted as he 
hoped he ever would act, for the public 
welfare; he yielded to the exigencies of the 
time. Let hon. Members read the letter 
of the right hon. Baronet, of the 25th of 
August, 1829, in which he stated the rea- 
sons for his course, and that he would 
rather have retired from Parliament, than 
have assisted in carrying the measure of 
emancipation, which he believed would be 
prejudicial in its operation ; but in defer- 
ence to the opinions of the noble Duke, 
who had stated, that rather than have one 
day of civil war in Ireland, he would carry 
that or any other measure which he 
thought calculated to secure the peace of 
the country. He could mention many 
other changes of policy in that House by 
former Ministers; and he was surprised 
that the noble Lord (Lord Stanley) should 
make such a charge of inconsistency of 
conduct against Ministers, when it was 
well known that the noble Lord had made 
more sudden changes, and those without 
sufficient reason than any other man since 
he (Mr. Hume) had been in Parliament. 
He need only refer to one. When the 


noble Lord brought in the Irish Tithe Bill, 
in 1833, there wasa clause (No. 147) for 
appropriating the surplus of Church pro- 
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in that House; on a division 
that clause was carried by a majority of 
upwards of 300, and yet in the course of 
forty-eight hours the noble Lord came 
down and called on the House to reject 
that very clause, on stating, that in the 
interval he has changed his opinion. There 
were many other instances of the noble 
Lord’s political inconsistency, which he 
could state, and yet the noble Lord, for- 
getting what he had done himself, came 
forward and charged that (the Ministerial) 
side of the House with tergiversation and 
vaccillating conduct. The noble Lord sel- 
dom spoke without due deliberation and 
preparation ; and when he charged his late 
Friends with tergiversation, he (Mr. 
Hume) must say, that the noble Lord was 
the last man who ought to make such a 
charge. Did he blame him for that change 
of opinion? No, but he did blame him 
for challenging and accusing others for 
doing that which he had himself so often 
done. Her Majesty’s Ministers had been 
further charged, that they had brought 
forward the reduction of duty on foreign 
sugar at an inopportune time. It was 
clear that some measure must be adopted 
for raising a deficient revenue. If he could 
have induced hon. Members to act with 
him, he would have cut down the expen- 
diture very soon, by reducing the large 
and unnecessary military establishments; 
but the House had determined that the 
estimates were necessary and proper, and 
they therefore ought to provide the means 
of paying for them. There never had 
been a period, during the long time that 
he had been a public man, in which there 
was a greater degree of distress among the 
working classes than at the present mo- 
ment ; when our manufacturers were more 
pressed to keep their works going ; when 
trade was more paralized, or when there 
was more difficulty of carrying on business 
without loss. He had seen letters from 
different parts of the country, stating the 
stoppage of the work of mills to four days 
a week in many places; and that some 
had been shut up altogether. He had 
supported the Poor-law bill by which the 
working classes were thrown upon their re- 
sources, to provide for themselves by their 
own industry, and yet an act of Parliament 
prevented their obtaining employment. Par- 
liament, by latvs, had prohibited the import 
of food except at exorbitant prices, which 
restricted the foreign trade of the country 
and deprived the people of the means by 
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which they could obtain employment, and 
they were left to the workhouse as their 
only resource. There were no signs of the 
times that ought to be more attended to 
than these of a starving discontented popu- 
lation. Was there any thing in the state 
of London that ought to attract attention ? 
The late Governor of the Bank (Sir John 
Reid) had been very facetious last night, 
and had told them that there was no des- 
pondency, yet in the same breath he said 
that there was no buying and selling, and 
no one knew where he could make a shil- 
ling. Was that an usual occurrence, and 
was it the way in which the commerce of 
this country could be maintained? The 
distress had not yet reached the landed in- 
terest, because the landlords were fattening 
upon the other classes, and it was to main- 
tain their high rents and luxury that these 
laws were upheld. He maintained, then, 
that the time was come when the House 
ought to apply a remedy, and he was only 
sorry that it had been delayed so long. 
He was confident that if her Majesty’s 
Government at the commencement of the 
present Session had been acquainted with 
the great and increasing distress that ex- 
isted, and with the real state of the com- 
merce of the country, they would sooner 
have brought forward these remedial mea- 
sures. He would not, however, throw out 
any reflections on that account against 
Ministers, but would express his great sa- 
tisfaction that now they had proposed these 
excellent measures for the purpose of fi- 
nance, and as part of what they intended 
to bring forward to remove as speedily as 
possible the distress of the country. The 
noble Lord, the Member for North Lanca- 
shire, admitted that the deficiency should 
be made up, but neither he nor any one on 
the vpposite side had informed the House 
by what method that deficiency was to be 
made up. Perhaps this might be the pro- 
per parliamentary course, but he thought 
that when the proposal of the Ministers was 
to be rejected, that in the cireumstances in 
which the country was now placed, some 
proposal ought to have been made by those 
who rejected it. The hon. Member for 
Whitby (Mr. Chapman) had said that he 
(Mr. Hume) was a free-trader, and was 
for buying in the cheapest and selling in 
the dearest market. That was his opinion, 
and he entirely agreed in the definition of 
‘free-trade’ given by the noble Lord, the 
Member for North Lancashire ; but unfor- 
tunately for the country, prohibitions and 
restrictions existed to a great extent; and 
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the measure of her Majesty’s Ministers 
was an approximation only to free-trade, 
he hoped further that it would be ere long 
the rule of Parliament that there should be 
no taxation except for the purposes of the 
revenue of the country; for he held that 
no money ought, by what is called ‘ protec- 
tion,’ to be taken out of the pockets of one 
individual to go into the pockets of any 
other individual as that was highly un- 
just; and he held, further, that they 
ought, for the purposes of revenue, to place 
the smallest possible amount of duty even 
upon those articles which were for the 
consumption of the mass or the people, and 
of course upon food. Let him ask, how- 
ever, whether such was the case at the 
present moment? And here he must say, 
that the noble Lord the Member for North 
Lancashire had properly taunted her Ma- 
jesty’s Government for claiming the merit 
of a measure of free-trade, if they continue 
to lay a greater rate of duty upon goods 
coming from one port than upon those 
coming from another, where, he would 
ask, was the free-trade? It was not free- 
trade—it was only an approximation to 
free-trade. ‘The proposal of a noble Lord 
(Lord John Russell) still maintained pro- 
tection ; it was therefore only a reduction 
of the present high duties to others of a 
smaller amount; and if the noble Lord 
near him had come forward and claimed 
for his measure the merit of free-trade, he 
agreed with the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Stanley) that he was not entiled to do so. 
But the noble Lord, the Secretary for the 
Colonies, in the able speech which he had 
debated on introducing the motion, had 
claimed no such merit, he had been per- 
fectly candid. He had admitted that the 
principle he was advocating was not a new 
one; that it had been brought forward by 
Mr. Huskisson and acted upon by that 
gentleman with great benefit to the country, 
He did not claim the merit of introducing 
any new plan, he said only that in the pre- 
sent measure he had been contented to fol- 
low the good example of Mr. Huskisson in 
taking away prohibition and substituting 
protection, leaving the question to be de- 
cided in the committee whether that pro- 
tection was sufficient or not ; and the no- 
ble Lord had said, further, that he would 
be content to give all the credit to Mr. 
Huskisson, and to his friends, if he were 
only allowed and assisted by them to carry 
out his present proposal. These were the 
principles propounded in the masterly 
speech of the noble Secretary for the Colo- 
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nies, and he only regretted that a result 
would not follow so speedily as the state of 
the country required, and equal to the 
merits of that exposition. There was no 
claim to a system of free-trade in that 
speech ; why, then, should the noble Lord 
be taunted with bringing forward a pro- 
posal for free-trade ? He wished that there 
had been a proposal for the removal of all 
restrictions and protections; and he was 
satisfied, that ere long they must come to 
free-trade. He would not only address 
himself to the statements of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Antrim, or of the noble Lord (Lord 
Sandon) with regard to sugar, but he 
would refer to the memorial of the Council 
and Assembly of Jamaica as that plainly 
stated what they required. They stated, 
that they “had heard, that the prohibitory 
duty on foreign sugar was to be with- 
drawn ;” thus admitting that there was a 
prohibitory duty. The right hon. Mem- 
ber for Cambridge had beat about the bush, 
but the Council demanded prohibition and 
nothing else; for they went on to state, 
“ that the admission into the home market 
of sugar, not the produce of her Majesty’s 
colonies would oblige those colonies to enter 
into competition with other colonies pos- 
sessing advantages superior, and that such 
@ competition would be fruitless.” These 
were the statements of the friends of the 
hon. Member for Antrim, who had informed 
the House, that the colonies must have pro- 
hibition, as also their new ally, the right 
hon. and learned Member for the Tower 
Hamlets, had stated last year. The con- 
duct of that right hon. Member was the 
more extraordinary, as he had agreed to re- 
solutions and had maintained, that free 
labour was more profitable than slave labour. 
At the public meeting of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, in Exeter 
Hall, on the 18th of June, 1840, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were agreed to:— 


1. That upon the evidence of facts to which 
the attention of this convention has been 
directed, it is satisfactorily established, as a 
general axiom, that free labour is more profita- 
ble to the employer, and consequently cheaper 
than slave-labour.” 

“That of all kinds of slave labour, that of 
imported slaves has been demonstrated to be 
most costly and least productive.” 


He was pleased to be able to inform the 
House that he (Mr. H.) had this day re- 
ceived from five anti-slavery associations in 
different parts of the kingdom assurances, 
that the conduct of the right hon. and 
learned Member for the Tower Hamlets 
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(Dr. Lushington) had given dissatisfaction, 
and complaining that he had acted rashly in 
joining thesugar planters in the anti-slavery 
cry, and in resisting the proposal of Minis- 
ters. The Ministers had come forward, 
not to make this a question of sugar, or 
timber, or corn, but as he (Mr. Hume) 
believed to revise the whole tariff, and by 
reduction of duties on these three principal 
articles of import to make up the deficiency 
of the revenue. The President of the 
Board of Trade had not done his duty to 
the cause in not explaining to the House 
what he meant to do on the whole subject 
—whether he meant to revise the entire 
tariff. At present, therefore, the House 
was proceeding somewhat in the dark, and 
that he considered to be a mistake of Minis- 
ters. Even before this debate termina ed, 
he had hopes that the right hon. Gentleman, 
(the President of the Board of Trade) would 
supply the defect by explaining fully the 
intentions of Ministers with regard to all 
other articles now subject to high duties. 
They ought to carry out their principles as 
far as possible, to free-trade from protective 
duties, and finish their work as well as they 
had begun it. He did not approve of the 
rates of duty fixed on sugar, being of opi- 
nion that they had not sufficiently lowered 
the duty on colonial sugar, and that they 
ought to reduce it to 18s. or 20s., the amount 
existing in 1801. The country should un- 
derstand that the object of Ministers was 
to raise money without new taxations ; and 
what was the object of their opponents ?— 
to continue protection, or in other words, 
to tax the consumer of sugar, and of corn, 
for the sake of the planter and owner of 
the soil, This protection tax was not for 
any general, or national purpose, but 
to fill the pockets of the planters and land- 
lords, who were thus to be supported at 
the expense of the rest of the community. 
He would prove, before he sat down, that 
the reduction on sugar would be not a cen- 
tesimal part of the farthing, as some Mem- 
bers asserted, but a substantial two or three 
pence in the pound weight, so that the 
benefit to the consumer would be impor- 
tant. To revert to remarks on corn, by 
the hon. Member for Aylesbury (Captain 
Hamilton), who had stated that cheap 
bread necessarily implied low wages; whilst 
he asserted that all experience showed 
that the fact was directly the reverse 
for whenever bread was cheap, wages were 
high, and artizans had work, food, lodging 
and clothing. This held good in England, 
but the strongest proof was to be found in 
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the United States of America, where food 
was cheap, and wages high. He would 
show, that upon every quarter of wheat at 
the time he spoke, by the Gazelle price, 
a tax of not less than 23s. was paid to 
the landlord. Yet the landed aristocracy 
pretended to be extraordinarily humane, 
and cried out in high places, ‘‘ God forbid 
that we should tax the bread of the peo- 
ple!” Five millions of men, the indus- 
trious classes, had no voice in the House of 
Commons, and hence the manner in which 
the people were taxed by the landed aris- 
tocracy. It was for the serious consider- 
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ation of the country, that whilst the whole 
revenue of the country for the support of | 
the army, navy, and public establishments 
was fifty millions, not less than filty mil- 
lions more were extorted in the shape of 
the bread-tax by landlords. The amount 





of fifty millions sterling was on the calcu- 
lation that was raised, 10s. per quarter by 

the monopoly ; but if 20s. per quarter of | 
increased price were paid to the landlord, 
(and he believed it amounted to at least that 
sum), the bread-tax upon the nation would 
not be less than one hundred millions a 
year. The hon. Member for Newark had 
talked very pathetically of grinding the 
bones and sinews of the negroes in Cuba 
and the Brazils into gold; but had he no 
compassion for the labouring classes of this 
country, whose bones and sinews were 
ground into by the bread-tax, to add to the 
expenditure of the landlords? [ Hear,” 
and some confusion.] He was sure, that 
those who made this disturbance were 
landlords ; the authors of the evils of which 
he complained, who did not like to be thus 
reminded of the effect of their monopoly of 
food. He asserted, that but for the Corn- 
laws, the trade of the country would ; 
at this time be most flourishing. The 
accursed Corn-laws interfered in every 
way with the comfort and happiness of the 
people—they prevented them from exchang- 
ing their labour for food—they prevented 
them from getting work and wages, and 
thereby many were obliged to lie down 
and die while the landlords stood over them 
contented and satisfied. ‘This was not a 
matter to be treated with levity, it was 
highly unbecoming in any man so to con- 
duct himself, when the sufferings of his 
fellow-creatures were described, and espe- 
cially if he by bad laws was the cause of 
such sufferings. He should like to see the 
hon. Member for Newark, and others who 
had spoken so pathetically of the cruelty to 
the slaves extend a little of their sympathy 
towards the industrious and oppressed 
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classes of their fellow men more starving in 
some parts of the country. The next suf- 
ferers were the merchants and manufactu- 
rers ; and the farmers were also beginning 
to open their eyes and to be aware of the 
delusion practised upon them by support- 
ing the Corn-laws. The Duke of Buck. 
ingham here stated, that the farmers were 
men without guile; he wished he could 
say as much for the landlords; they had 
contrived to impose for a long while upon 
their tenants by persuading them that the 
Corn-laws were for their benefit alone ; 
but those tenants were gradually becoming 
sensible of the manner in which they had 
been imposed upon—that the Corn-laws 
had put money into the pockets of the 
owners of the soil often to the injury of the 
farmer, and to the constant and great in- 
jury of the rest of the community. As he 
had already said, not less than fifty millions 
on the estimate of 10s. per quarter of ad- 
vanced price were annually taken out of the 
pockets of the consumers that it might be 
put into the pockets of the rich. The con- 
sequence of this heavy landlord’s tax was, 
that much difliculty was found in collecting 
the taxes for the service of the State; and 
hence, in truth, the failure of the budget 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer of last 
year. He desired the House and the 
country to know, that, what was called 
protection was only another word for taxa- 
tion ; but he trusted that the people, and 
even the farmers, were no longer to be de- 
ceived by these words. What was the ob- 


ject of the Ministerial measure? On the 


Ministerial side of the House, the object 
was to reduce the burdens of the people : 
on the Opposition side, the struggle was to 
increase them, not for the gencral purposes 
of the nation at large, but to enable 
planters and landlords to keep up their ex- 
pensive establishments. He had made a 
calculation of the amount of the tax which 
the people had paid to the planters on the 
sugar, molasses, and coffee, consumed by 
them in the last year (1840) amounting to 
between five and six millions, by what is 
called ‘ protection on sugar and coffee 
alone.’ 
The quantity of sugar consumed 

was in cwts. 3,594,83-4%, and the 

price in bond was on an average 

of the whole year 49s. 1d. per 

cwt.; whilst the price of foreign 

sugar in bond was 21s. 6d. per 

ewt., shewing the difference in 

price per cwt. of 27s. 7d., which 

amounted in the year to . £4,957,875 





* (P,P. 290 of 1841.) 
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The quantity of molasses con- 
sumed was 423,126 ewts.,* and 
the difference in bond between 
the price of foreign and of British 
molasses was 14s., making an 
increase of price to the con- 
sumer of 

The quantity of coffee consumed 
was 28,723,735 lbs.,t the protec- 
tion duty of 3d. per lb. and 1d. 
expense of extra freight to the 
Cape of Good Hope, making an 
increase of price of 4d. per Ib. 
being on the whole quantity 

Making by protection an addi- 
tional tax on the consumer, on 
these three articles of . 





Sugar Duties— 


£296,188 


£478,728 


besides a loss to the revenue of between 
three and 400,000/. by the decreased con- 
sumption of sugar which the people must 
make up by other taxes. The effects of 
monopoly of sugar were clearly proved by 
the statement he held in his hand. 

The consumption in the United King- 
dom was— 

in 1821 

oftea . 26,386,873lbs. 
of coffee 7,593,000Ibs. 


Ibs. 33,979,873 


in 1840 
. and 32,262,905 lbs. 
. and 28,723,735 


Ibs. 60,986,640 





being an increase of consumption of 80 
per cent., notwithstanding the interruption 
of supply often from China with increased 
price. 

The consumption of sugar in 1821 was 
3,056,882 ewts., and if there had been an 
increase of 80 per cent, 2,445,505 ewts, the 
rate of income of tea and coffee 5,502,387 
ewts. would have been the quantity con- 
sumed, whereas only 3,594,854 cwts. or 
15 per cent. increase were consumed. If 
the increase had been the same as coffee 
and tea, viz. 80 per cent., the increase 
of revenue to the Government would have 
been 2,394,000/. at 24s. duty ; and more, 
if foreign sugar at 36s. per cwt. had made 
any part of “that increase. In the con- 
sumption of tea and coffee, there had been 
an increase of 80 per cent., while on sugar, 
under the protective duties, there had 
only been an increase of 15 per cent. 
And, it is therefore evident, that tea and 
coffee have been largely used without su- 
gar. The consumption of sugar has de- 
creased during the last forty years, as the 
duty had increased. In 1801, when the 
duty was 20s., the consumption was 
283 lbs. per head; in 1811, when the duty 
had been increased, the consumption, al- 





* (P. P.6t of 1841.) 
+ (P.P, 61 of 1841.) 
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lowing for the inerease of population in the 


Ways and Means— 


interval, was only 22lbs. per head; in 
1821, it had dropped down to 21lbs. per 
head ; in 1831, when the price was low, 
(only. 47s.) the consumption rose to the rate 
of 23lbs. per head; but in 1840, the con- 
sumption decresscl to 14}lbs. per head. 
Such had been the effect of the prohibitive 
duties on the consumption of sugar ; whilst 
the consumption of coffee had increased in 
consequence of the admission of forcign- 
grown coffee into the home-market, though 
at 50 per cent. increase of duty. Had fo- 
reign-grown sugar been admitted, the same 
result would have followed, and the defi- 
ciency of the revenue would have been sup- 
plied. He held in his hand tables prepared 
to prove these assertions. The probable re- 
sult of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
Budget for raising 700,000/. a-year by ad- 
mitting agg sugar at a duty of 36s. per 
ewt., - 195. more than British colonial 
sugar, pee be demonstrated by what has 
actually taken place in the consumption 
and duty on the article of coffee, another 
colonial article. The duty of 1s. 3d. per 
pound on foreign coffee had been, nearly a 
prohibitive duty (as 63s. per ewt. has been 
of sugar) until, in 1838 it was discovered, 
that by landing foreign coffee at the Cape 
of Good Hope, and obtaining a certificate 
of the same, the coffee could be admitted to 
British consumption at a duty of 9d. per 
Ib., or 50 per cent more duty than on Bri- 
tish colonial coffee, although the circuitous 
voyage from Hayti or Brazil to the Cape 
occasioned an increase of freight and charges 
of about 1d. per lb., yet the importation 
has been carried on to a large extent, with 
benefit to the consumer and to the public 
revenue, as appears by the following ac- 
count :— 


The amount of gross revenue from coffee 
consumed in the United Kingdom, in 

















each of the four years 1837, 1838, 
1839, 1840, was :— 
| 1837. | 1838. 1839. 1840. 
Of British growth | 
at 6d. per Ib, ‘| 699,400] 565,046} 451,860] 374,736 
Of Foreign growth) | 
via. C. of Goo! 
Hlope, Od. per} 
Ib, and 1d,} 
charge . . .| 230! 121,073] 327,993] 548,126 
ay | (@) (3.) (4.) 
Making the yearly] ; Te " 
fevenue from 
Cofiee 4 £609,630) £686,319] £779,833 £122,862 
' 
(1.) P.P. 38. 1839. (3.) P. P. 61. 1841. 
(2.) P. P. 80. 1840. (4.) Ditto. 
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By this statement it will be seen, that if 
no foreign coffee had been admitted, there 
would have been a loss of revenue on coflee 
of 324,664/. sterling in the year 1840 as 
compared with the year 1837 (which is the 
amount of the decrease of the duty on Bri- 
tish coffee in those three years). But that, 
by the admission of foreign cofiee at a pro- 
tective duty of 3d. per Ib. or 50 per cent., 
the aggregate revenue on coffee has been 
increased in these three years 22+,232/. 
Thus, by allowing foreign coffee to fill up 
the deficient supply of the British colonial 
coffee, the duty on foreign coffee increascd 
547,896/. sterling, whilst the duty on Bri- 
tish coffee fell off 324,664/. sterling. He 
(Mr. Hume) asserted that the same results 
would be produced by admitting foreign 
sugar at 36s. to fill up the deficiency of the 

sritish colonial sugar. Ile would read a 
statement to show the quantity of British 
colonial sugar, East and West Indies and 
Mauritius, consumed (per P. P. 290, 1841) 
in the United Kingdom. It was as fol- 
lows :— 











1837. | 1836. | 1839. | 1840. 
Cwts. Cuts. | ¢ wis. | Cuts, 
3,954,810 | 3,900,665 | 3,825,599 | 3,591,834 
And the deficicucy of | 
the supply in these 
years gw ww | 45,145 129,211 } i6 
! ' 
Cwts. 3,954,810 | 3,954,810 | 3,954,810 | 3,054,810 





If this deficiency of supply of British 
colonial sugar in the year 1838, viz. 45,145 
ewts., had been made up by the admission 
of foreign sugar at 36s. per ewt., the reve- 
nue would have been viz :— 


In the year 1838, the actual reves 

nue from British sugar at 24s. 

per cwt., was - - - = £4,656,892 
And if the deficient supply of 

45,145ewts. had been made up 

by foreign sugar at 36s. per cwt., 

there would have been added to 

the revenue = - - - 81,261 





And the revenue of the year 

would have been - - £4,738,153 

Th the year 1839, the actual reve- 
nue from sugar was - - £4,586,936 
And if the deficiency of colonial 
sugar of 29,211ewts. had been 
made up by foreign sugar at 36s. 
per ewt., there would have been 
added a rs o “ 





232,579 
And the revenue of the year 
would have been - - £4,819,515 
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In the year 1840, the actual re- 
ceipt for sugar duty was - £4,449,070 
And if the deficiency of colonial 
sugar of that year of 359,976 
ewts. had been made up by fo- 
reign at 36s., there would have 
been added = - - 647,956 
And the revenue of the year 
would have been = - £5,097 ,026 


Thus supposing no increase in the con- 
sumption of sugar to have taken place in 
the years 1838, 1839, or 1840, but that 
it had remained stationary, the deficiency 
being supplied by foreign sugar at 36s. 
per ewt. the revenue would have been 
5,097,026 in 1840, instead of 4,449,0702, 
which was a clear proof that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would have re- 
ceived in the last year nearly the sum he 
estimates for the ensuing year. And if 
the consumption had increased in a small 
degree, as coffee and tea did, the revenue 
would have been larger. By the last ad- 
vices it appeared almost a certainty that 
the crop of sugar in Demerara and the 
rest of the West-India Islands for the 
current year would be less than that of 
the last year. Government was therefore 
called upon to provide against the possi- 
bility of the price of sugar being this year 
as high as it was last year; and he con- 
sidered that they were perfectly justified in 
resorting to the means which they now 
proposed to adopt for making up the re- 
venue. He was willing to concede a fair 
protection to the West-India interest for 
some time, but the proposed duty instead 
of being a protection of 50 per cent., was, 
in reality, a protection of 80 per cent. 
Taking the price of West-India sugar at 
6ls., as it had been stated to be by the 
hon. Member for Antrim, there would have 
to be deducted from that amount ; first, 
24s. and 5 per cent., or 25s. 2d. for the 
amount of duty paid, and a further sum 
of 7s. 10d. for insurance, freight, and 
other expenses, leaving a clear net price of 
28s, for which the shipper in Jamaica 
could draw upon his agent. Then sup- 
posing foreign sugar to sell for the same 
price (61s.), there would have to be de- 
ducted, first, for duty, 36s. and 5 per 
cent., or 37s. 9d. For freightage, insu- 
rance, and other expenses, 7s. 10d., the 
same amount as had been deducted upon 
the West-India grower’s returns, which 
left to the foreign grower only 15s. 5d. 


If the Jamaica grower received 28s. net 
0 2 
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returns, and the Cuba grower only 15s. 5d., 


Sugar Duties 


this difference of 12s. 7d. on 135s. 5d. 
amounted to a protection of 81 per cent., 
which he thought was a sufficient pro- 
tecting duty. For his part, he thought 
that this protecting duty ought not to be 
permanent, but it should be reduced by 
degrees. He had another proof to offer 
of the effect of the prohibitory duties in 
raising the price to the consumer. A 
paper which was laid on the Table of the 
House this Session (No. 290 of 1841) 
showed what the difference of price had 
been between British Muscovado sugar and 
Brazil sugar in bond. It appeared that 
from the year 1823 to 1834 the price of 
British colonial was 30s. 3d., and of Bra- 
zil 25s. 2d., per ewt., making the ditfer- 
ence between these sugars in bond, taking 
the annual average, 5s. 7d.; and if the 
bounty upon West- India sugar when re- 
fined and exported was deducted, they 
would be found to have been at exactly the 
same price. During all this period there 
was a surplus of West-India sugar. But 
during the last five years, when the supply 
of West-India sugar was falling off, 
namely, from the vears 1836 to 1840, he 
found that, in 1836 the difference was 
12s. 1d.; in 1837, 13s. 4d.; in 1838, 
12s. 5d.; in 1839, 17s. 1d.; and in 1840, 
the difference was 27s. 7d. In the last 
year, therefore, the people of this country 
paid in the shape of protection 3d. per 
pound upon sugar; but on the average of 
these five years, the price was 39s, 6d. 
for British Colonial, and 22s, 9d. for 
Brazil, and the difference 16s. 9d. per 
ewt. He would ask, ought such a state 
of things to be allowed to continue? The 
average difference of price by protection 
for these five years was 16s. 8d.; and the 
people of this country during that period 
had consumed 18,753,307 ewts. of sugar, 
and consequently had paid the enormous 
sum of 15,236,0002. taxation in the shape 
of protection tothe sugar monopolists. If 
this was not plunder of the people, by 
law, he should like to know what was 
plunder. He would say, put an end to 
protection by degrees, if they would, but 
do it, and get out of a bad system into a 
good one. Looking at all our experience 


in the reduction of duties from the year 
1815 to the present time, he defied any 
person to find an instance in which relaxa- 
tion of protection (7. e. reduction of import 
duties) did not extend the commerce and 
promote the interests of the country and 
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the comforts of the consumer. The noble 
Lord, the Member for North Lancashire, 
had quoted a Liverpool price current. 
Why the very price currents denied the 
objections and arguments of the noble 
Lord. Why, he would ask, was it, that 
in the price current referred to by the 
noble Lord, it was stated that the measures 
announced by the Government could not 
be carried out? Why? Not because it 
was improper to reduce the duty, but 
because the whole landed interest was 
banded against them. He also would re- 
fer to a Liverpool price current of the Ist 
of May in the present year, in which he 
found the following statement :-— 


“* The able and enlightened views, however, 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer as de- 
veloped in the Budget of the 30th ult., give 
us every encouragement to anticipate the re- 
moval of those hindrances of weilth and 
prosperity, those checks to enterprise, those 
results of a cramped and ignorant policy—the 
heavy protective (alas! prohibitory) import 
duties. We may also hope for a moderate 
fixed, instead of a sliding scale of duty for 
wheat and flour, so as to admit a constant sup- 
ply from the United States and the corn 
countries of Europe. A direct trade, which 
has been dormant for years, will also be 
opened with those states which formerly exe 
ported vast quantities of timber to this coun- 
try, but now only know the country by name 
or the trade from tradition. 


Was this to be interpreted as disap- 
proving of the measures of Government ? 
Quite the contrary; and he was sure, that 
the price current of every merchant un- 
connected with the monopolists, would 
state the same thing. Now, with respect 
to the remarks of the Member for Kilmar- 
nock (Mr. Colquhoun) he must say, that 
the hon, Gentleman was very inconsistent : 
no man indeed was more inconsistent in 
his statements, with the exception of the 
hon. Member for Beverly (Mr. Hogg). 
The hon. Member for Kilmarnock was, or 
pretended to be, a free trader, and said, he 
was anxious to get rid of monopoly; but 
greatly to his surprise, the hon. Member 
objected to the reduction of the duty on 
foreign sugar, and seemed to be delighted 
at the prospect of getting the present Go- 
vernment out of the Treasury Benches, 
which overcome the hon. Gentleman’s 
love of free trade [‘* hear, hear”]. The 
hon. Member for Kilmarnock asked where 
were to be found those who called for an 
alteration of the Sugar-duties? Did the 
hon. Member ever read the petitions that 
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were presented to that House; if not, he 
did; and he could tell the hon. Member 
that scarcely a petition on the subject of 
the revision of the Tariff and measures 
proposed by Government was prescuted, 
that did not mention the article of sugar. 
The hon. Gentleman also said, let the 
merchants and manufacturers who demand 
cheap sugar come forward, and say that 
they required no protection for their own 
trade. Why, they had done so publicly, 
again, and again. Deputations from 
many towns had made that declaration, 
The town of Dandee had come to a reso- 
lution, which he held in his hand, that 
they were ready to give up all protection 
for the linen trade, their principal trade, 
and that they were ready to meet the 
whole world, if the Corn-laws were re- 
pealed. He was warranted in saying, that, 
looking at the distressed state of the 
country, at the unanimous wish of every 
merchant and manufacturer, looking at 
the deficiency of the revenue, the Govern- 
ment was justified in not simply attempting 
to restore the revenue, but in placing it on 
a more just and firm basis. The noble 
Lord opposite (Lord Stanley) had last 
night made a statement which would tell 
upon the country with as much cetlect as 
the famous declaration of the Duke of 
Wellington against Reform. The noble 
Lord used these words— 
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“fe agreed that the seed which had now 
been sown would produce its fruit: but he 
feared that it would be the fruit of bitter ani- 
mosity between the contending classes for 
many years; he feared that it would aggravate 
those jealousies and rivalries between the agri- 
cultural and manufacturing interests, which 
every former Government had sought rather 
to soothe and heal than to aggravate.” 


He differed from the noble Lord in one 
part, and believed that many years would 
not elapse before the noble Lord would 
find out his mistake. He would find to 
his cost, as the Duke of Wellington did, 
that a famishing people were not easily 
restrained, [“* Pooh, pooh.”] They might 
say “ pooh, pooh,” but it only proved, that 
they had given little reflection to so serious 
a subject, and, thought nothing of those 
who were starving through their class and 
selfish legislation, The Government had 
begun late with their good measures, but 
it was never too late to do well. They 
had stated to the country what their plan 
was, and it now only remained for the 
President of the Board of Trade to explain 
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more fully what he meant to do in the re- 
vision of the tariff and in the reduction of 
the duties. There were many other articles 
besides sugar, timber, and corn, which it 
was necessary to deal with ; and he would 
tell the Government that they must go 
through with the revision of all, there 
must be no compromise. They might 
talk of the thousands of slaves that were 
sacrificed in Cuba and Brazil to the 
Moloch of sugar, but look at the thousands 
of our own countrymen who were daily sa- 
crificed to the Moloch of Corn-laws; and 
let the hon. Member for Newark look at 
the bones and sinews of the best portion of 
the people, ground down by poor-laws and 
protection, to pamper the appetites of the 
rich. The Government had been taught 
by long experience, that they must not 
seek support from the other side; the aris- 
tocracy were ready to trample upon them, 
let Ministers then take the part of the 
people, Jet them legislate for the benetit of 
the people at large and not allow the laws 
to favour the few—let them inscribe on 
their banners, ‘‘down with taxation for 
protection, down with the Corn-laws, 
down with all monopolies,” and the people 
would support them. [le hoped, that 
although the noble Lord should lose this 
vote, he would not be alarmed, but still 
adhere to the views which he had so nobly 
expressed the other evening. Let the 
noble Lord stand by his colours, and he 
had no doubt that the people would sup- 
port him and carry him triumphantly 
through in spite of all opposition. 
Debate again adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
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MineTes.] Bills. Read asecond time :— Exchequer Bills; 
Excise Collection and Management.—Read a third time : 
—Dublin Wide Streets ; Arms (Ireland) ; Slave Compen- 
sation. 

Petitions presented. By Earl Fitzwilliam, from Edinburgh, 
and the West Riding of York, for an Alteration of the 
Corn-laws.—By the Earl of Radnor, from Devizes, and 
other places, against Church Rates.—By the Duke of 
Argyle, and the Marquess of Downshire, from Newry, 
Cavan, Fife, and other places, for the Abolition of Lay 
Patronage in the Church of Scotland.—By the Earl of 
Haddington, from a parish in the county of Oxford, fora 
Protection of Corn.—By the Bishop of Bangor, from 
Anglesea, against the Union of Bangor and St. Asaph. 


Tue Law or Marriace.] Laid 
Wharncliffe had several petitions to pre- 
sent on the subject of which he had given 
notice a few nights ago, namely, the law 
relating to marriages within the prohibited 
degree, The first was from Leeds, and 
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was signed by the bankers, professional 
gentlemen, and a great number of the 
inhabitants of that town, and, as it con- 
tained in fact the whole case to which he 
was about to call their Lordships’ atten- 
tion, he begged to be permitted to read it 
to the House. The noble Lord then pro 
ceeded to read the petition. It stated, 
that the petitioners considered it import- 
ant to society, that the laws relating to 
marriage should be certain and defined, 


and that no restriction should be imposed | 


on marriage unless it were ordained by 
the laws of God and nature; that by the 
Act of the 5th and 6th of William 4th, it 
was enacted, that all existing marriages 
within the prohibited degree of consan- 
guinity or aflinity should be valid, but 
that all such marriages subsequent to that 


«me should be void; that they were of 


opinion, that the restriction of marriages 
within some of those degrees which were 
considered as degrees of consanguinity, 
where no ties of blood consisted between 
the parties, were unnecessarily severe, and 


not sanctioned by divine law, or necessary | 


to the well-being of society; that the pre- 
sent law was calculated to produce a 
great deal of affliction, and likely to lead 
in many cases toa total disregard of the 
institution of marriage and the bastardy 
of innocent offspring; that great doubt 


also existed as to the validity here of 


marriages within the prohibited degrees 
solemnised in any country where such re- 
strictions did not exist; and they there- 
fore prayed, that the act might be so far 
amended as to allow marriages to take 
place between parties who were not con- 
nected by consanguinity or lineal aflinity. 
The petition was signed by the greater 
part of the solicitors of the town—a class 
of persons the most likely to be cognisant 
of the evils arising from the present state 
of the law. The noble Lord also presented 
petitions from Liverpool, Manchester, 
Maldon, Leicester, Lirmingham, Tere- 
ford, Macclesficld, Rochford, Bristol, 
Bath, Cirencester, Norwich, Ashford, 
Worcester, Devonport, and Exeter, to the 
same effect; also, several petitions signed 
exclusively by Protestant Dissenting mi- 
nisters, and others signed exclusively by 
solicitors to the same effect. Having now 
presented these petitions to the House, 
and submitted the statements which they 
contained to their Lordships’ consider- 
ation, he should next endeavour to bring 
before the House the existing state of the 
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law, and at the same time make some 
attempt to induce them to consent to an 
alteration in that law. It appeared to 
him, that the subject which he was about 
to bring under their consideration was one 
of unusual importance. It was one which 
deeply interested their countrymen and 
likewise their countrywomen. He did not 
hesitate to say, that he thought the ex. 
isting laws a great deal too stringent, and, 
whatever might be done, he did not think, 
that the law in its present form could be 
allowed to stand. He begged to remind 
their Lordships, that antecedently to the 
time of Henry 8th, while the Catholic 
faith prevailed in this country, the canon 
Jaw was the only law of marriage. It was 
true, that that law embraced a variety of 
cases, but it was equally true, that the 
powers of dispensation exercised by the 
see of Rome, in some degree obviated the 
objections to so strict a code, though no 
doubt all men must condemn the abuse of 
those powers which then prevailed. The 
first English statute upon the subject was 
enacted in the reign of Heury 8th, but, as 
their Lordships were aware, he had his 
own reasons for causing Jaws to be passed 
on the subject. From the reign of that 
monarch, there was no law on the subject 
of marriage tll the dth and Sth of Wil- 
liam 4th; and, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of that statute, he must be allowed 
to say, that the existing state of the law 
was anything but defensible. On religious 
grounds, at all events, it was without the 
least support. He had spoken to many 
men upon the subject, and he never met 
with one who for a moment attempted to 
defend it upon religious grounds, After 
much reflection upon the subject, he did 
think, that the most just and the most 
expedient course would be to prohibit no 
marriages which did not shock the moral 
feelings of society at large, and which did 
not evidently appear contrary to the law 
of nature. He was as ready as any man 
to say, that the existing prohibitions af- 
fecting degrees of consanguinity ought to 
continue; but lineal affinity and collateral 
affinity were totally different matters. He 
admitted, that strong prejudices existed 
upon the subject, but he trusted, that 
noble Lords would exert a sound and 
dispassionate judgement upon a question 
of such high importance. Amongst the 
various cases to which the law of marriage 
referred, none excited more interest than 
that of a man marrying the sister of his 
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deceased wife; and, if the restriction re- 
specting that were once removed, there 
would be no difficulty about the others, 
In the first place, he might be permitted 
to observe, that in this case there was no 
consanguinity, and if aman had several 
children, clearly no one could so properly 
fill the place of their deceased parent as 
the sister of that parent. 
that the removal of such a restriction 
might probably be productive of jealousy 
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in families; he doubted, that that ought : 


to be considered a valid objection. ‘They 


had heard of men base enough to seduce | 


their sisters-in-law, and of women whose 


. . | 
minds were so depraved, that they readily | 
yielded to the arts of seduction; but, in 
his judgment, occurrences so rare, found | 


no sufficient ground for general legisla- 
tion. He thought, that in considering 


enactments upon a subject so delicate | 
and important as this, the House should | 
look at the position in which parties were | 


placed who stood towards each other in 


the relation of brother and sister-in-law. | 
A man might be left a widower with aj 
large family—the sister of his deceased | 


wife might undertake the care of his 
children, and might live in bis house for 
that purpose. Much worse consequences 
generally ensued from the law as it stood, 
than could possibly arise from its alter- 
ation. ‘There was another matter which 
he thought should be provided for in any 
new law upon the subject, and that was 
the case of marriages contracted abroad 
within the degrees of consanguinity pro- 
hibited in this country. 


a statement from Manchester, by which | 


it appeared, that since the year 1835 no 


less than 91 marriages, in violation of the | 


law, had taken place within the prohibi- 
tory degrees of affinity. 


think otherwise, for the parties who con- 
tracted such marriages were admitted into 


society, and were not thought to have | 
The law on this sub- | 


acted improperly, 
Ject was full of inconsistencies, for the list 
of ‘prohibited marriages in the reign of 
Queen Anne, varied very much from that 
put forth by Archbishop Parker. Upon the 
continent these prohibitions were for the 
most part unknown, and even in those 
countries where marriages within certain 
degrees were forbidden, dispensations un- 
der particular circumstances were easily 
procured, In America, where the tone of 
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It was said, | 


He had received | 


Although it was | 
declared a crime for a man to marry his | 
deceased wife’s sister, society appeared to | 
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| society was far more moral than elsewhere? 
| no such prohibition was known. The no- 
| ble Lord read a letter from an American 
_ judge, a gentleman well acquainted with 
| that country, in which it was stated that 
| such marriages were common in the 
' United States, where no evil consequences 
resulted. He earnestly hoped, that their 
Lordships would consider the subject. 
All he asked for was inquiry. He was 
prepared, with the sanction of the House, 
to bring in a bill embodying his views on 
the subject. If he were permitted to do 
so, he pledged himself to prove satisfacto- 
i rily to their Lordships, that not hundreds, 
but thousands of marriages within the de- 
gree of affinity, had taken place since the 
year 1835. 

The Bishop of London: My Lords, 
it is not my intention to Oppose the pe- 
titions being laid on the Table, nor 
have | any reason to complain of the 
mauner in which the noble Lord has 
| pleaded the cause of those who have 
entrusted him with these petitions. Ou 
the contrary, the temper and good feeling 
| with which the noble Lord has discussed 
the subject, deserves my sincere acknow- 
| ledgements ; but, as a minister of that 
Church, whose laws are now impeached, 
and which I believe in my conscience, if 
they are overturned, will sufler materially, 
I fecl myself bound to offer a few remarks 
on this occasion. 

My Lords, one word before J enter on 
the subject matter of the petitions, as to 
the manner in which the petitions them- 
selves have been obtained. It appears that 
a very large number of signatures, attached 
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'to these petitions, are the signatures of 
| solicitors, a circumstance to which the 
noble Lord seemed to attach considerable 
weight, because they were described by 
him, to be the signatures of persons who 
were likely to be conversant with the evils 
which flowed from the present state of the 
law. My Lords, the fact is, that | believe 
there are persons who have contracted 
illegal marriages of the description to 
which the petitions refer, or who are 
placed in circumstances which make them 
desirous of contracting them, and they have 
determined to make 2 united effort to pro- 
cure a repeal of the law to which these 
petitions advert. They have cmployed 
highly respectable solicitors to collect evi- 
dence, to procure petitions on their behalf, 
and they have also signed them; and the 
result is the roll of petitions which the 
noble Lord has this day laid before the 
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House. But, my Lords, it is obvious that 
this statement (which I know to be true, 
because it was made to me by a person 
engaged by these parties in procuring these 
petitions) somewhat lessens the weight 
which is to be attached to the signatures to 
these petitions. And I may be permitted 
to remark, that although that respectable 
body of men may be very competent judges | 
of the effect produced by the law to 
which the petitioners refer, upon matters | 
relating to property, they are not so well | 
qualified to judge of its religious bearings | 
as the clergy. 

Then, my Lords, as to the signatures of 
the clergymen, which come, I believe, from 
two or three dioceses, they are, after all, not | 
more than about 300 out of a body of | 
15,000 ; it cannot therefore be urged, that 
the clergy in general, or anything like a 
majority of them, are in favour of the abo- 
lition of these laws. I have looked at the 
signatures, my Lords, and I am quite sure 
that some of them have been attached with- 
out a clear understanding of the object 
which the petitioners had in view. But, | 
my Lords, this in no way affects the merits 
of the case itself, to which I shall now 
shortly advert. 

My Lords, I must notice one or two 
points in the noble Lord’s address, which 
I must say do not evince a very accurate 
acquaintance with the law, as it relates to 
marriage. The noble Lord has spoken of 
the old canon law of the Romish Church. 
It is true, my Lords, that these prohibi- 
tions, and others, were contained in the 
eanon law of the Romish Church; but the 
prohibitions which we still have in the 
Church, and which it is the object of these 
petitioners to abolish, are of a much earlier 
date than what is commonly understood by 
the term ‘ Canon law.’ My Lords, the most 
important of them, and especially that, the 
removal of which, after all, is the object in 
view—for it is not to be dissembled from 
your Lordships, that the object in view is 
to Iegalise the marriage of a husband with 
a deceased wife’s sister—that was prohi- 
bited by the Church from a very early 
date, a date long prior te the formation of 
what is, in the language of lawyers under- 
stood by the ‘Canon law.’ My Lords, it was, 
if not prohibited, at least condemned by 
implication in that very early body of 
Constitutions called the Apostolic Canons. 
It was forbidden by the Council of Eliberis 
early in the fourth century, a date long prior 
to that of the Decretals and other laws com- 
piled by Gratian, So that, my Lords, when 
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we stand up for these prohibitions, we do 
not stand up for prohibitions merely adopted 


. by our own Church from that of Rome. 
| We think we are acting in conformity with 


the demands which the Church makes upon 
us, if we pause before we concede so im- 
portant a point as the abolition of laws 
relating to the holy institution of mar- 
riage, which have been in force in the 
Christian Church almost since the time of 
the Apostles. 

My Lords, the noble Lord spoke of the 
facility with which dispensations from these 


| prohibitory laws are obtained in the Ro- 


man Church. Why, my Lords, if the re- 
strictions themselves are right, the facility 
with which these dispensations may or 


| might be obtained, is only a proof of what 


we consider to be the corrupt state of the 
Roman Church, and cannot be used against 
the restrictions themselves. The noble 
Lord spoke of restrictions of this kind as 
tending to demoralise the people, the same 
might be said of all prohibitory laws touch- 
ing questions of morality or religion. A 
question might in every case be raised, 
how far you shall censure or disapprove of 
a law, because it may be said, in this sense 
to demoralise a country. The people who 
commit an improper act which is not for- 
bidden by law, commit an 2dlegal act so 
soon as it ts forbidden by law. And in 
this sense “ the law is the strength of sin.” 
But certainly that cannot be used as an 
argument, for repealing a law when it is 
founded on principles of morality or justice. 

This leads me to call your Lordships’ 
attention to the difference between repeal- 
ing a law which is of recent enactment, 
and the abrogation of a law which dates 
almost from the Church's foundation. My 
Lords, the question whether we shall 
repeal, or retain an ancient law, is a ques- 
tion of very serious consideration ; and we 
cannot be accused of prejudice (indeed, | 
must do the noble Lord the justice to say, 
that he no sooner uttered the word than 
he retracted it), if we pause before we re- 
linquish a long established constitution of 
the Church, and allow marriages within 
the forbidden degrees. 

Now, my Lords, with reference to the 
foundation of these laws, I must advert to 
a position of the noble Lord, who said, 
that he had never met with a person of 
whatever profession, who defended these 
laws upon the ground of their being found- 
ed upon any basis of moral principle.— 
[Lord Wharncliffe : Religious principle.] 
Religious principlee My Lords, 1 am 
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not in the habit of separating the two ; 
with me, whatever is moral is religious, 
and whatever is religious is moral. The 
noble Lord said, he found nobody who de- 
fended them on the ground of religious 
principle. Iam afraid the noble Lord has 
not embraced the opportunities which he 
has had of conversing with the great body 
of the clergy of this country, for, whatever 
may be the sentiments of the 800 or 360 
clergymen, who have signed those petitions, 
I venture to say, that a large majority of 
the 15,000 who now minister in the tem- 
ples of God in this country, would hold, 
that these marriages are virtually prohi- 
hited in the Levitical law. My Lords, 
this perhaps is hardly an occasion for en- 
tering on the discussion of that difficult 
question, as to whether or not these mar- 
riages are in point of fact prohibited by the 
Levitical law : and I admit, that as to 
some of them a doubt may be entertained 
on that question, but I am convinced, that 
the great body of the clergy of this country 
do hold, that as marriages within the de- 
grees of consanguinity are expressly forbid- 
den by the Levitical law, so marriages of 
the same degree of affinity, are by parity 
of reasoning, also prohibited. Now, my 
Lords, this may or may not be a just and 
legitimate mode of argument ; but this, I 
must say, that the principle of parity of 
reasoning on this question has been held 
good, not only by divines, but by the most 
eminent lawyers of our own country and 
others. J am unwilling to trespass on your 
Lordships’ time, but I may state, that it 
has always been held by the courts of law. 
An eminent judge, Lord Chief Justice 
Raymond, has said (a dictum in which I 
am afraid the noble Lord near me will not 
concur), that divines know better how to 
expound the law of marriage than the 
common lawyers, and though sometimes 
prohibitions have been granted in causes 
matrimonial, if it were res integra, they 
would not be granted. Bishop Jewel, who 
is a great authority on such a subject, 
speaks of this principle of parity of 
reasoning, and says, 

“Albeit, I am not forbidden by plain 
words, to marry my wife’s sister, yet I am 
forbidden to do so byother words, which, by 
exposition, are plain enough. For, when 
God commands me, I shall not marry my 
brother’s wife, it follows directly by the 
same, that he forbids me to marry my 
wife’s sister. For, between one man and 
two sisters, and one woman and two brothers, 
is like analogy or proportion.” 


But I understand, my Lords, that 
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the petitioners desire to carry this prin- 
ciple of parity of reasoning in an oppo- 
site direction, and in contravention of an 
express prohibition ; I understand from the 
noble Lord, that the restriction is to be 
removed, not only from the wife’s sister, 
but from the husband’s brother. I believe 
I may say with great confidence, that this 
is a proposition that will be most revolting 
to the feelings of clergy and laity, and 
will be in opposition to the sense of the 
country at large. 

My Lords, I am ready to admit, that 
the same arguments do not all apply to 
cases of affinity, which are generally ap- 
plied to those of consanguinity ; and that 
the case of a deceased wife’s sister does not 
come under the latter description, as the 
term consanguinity is commonly under. 
stood. But there is one argument which 
has some weight with the clergy, and I 
think with those who have considered the 
religious nature of marriage; we hold 
upon the authority of God’s word, that man 
and wife are one flesh, and that to a cer- 
tain extent it may be said, in asense, meta- 
phorical indeed, and mysterious, but con- 
firmed by our Lord himself, they do 
contract a certain kind of consanguinity, 
which we hold to constitute an objection 
to such alliances as it is now sought to 
legalise. This notion of spiritual or mys- 
tical consanguinity, is not to be supposed 
to be a fancy of ecclesiastics and religion- 
ists; it was held in some sense by the 
toman jurists and law-givers, as stated by 
the historian of the Roman empire, which 
at least, to a certain extent, will shew, that 
the clergy of the Church of England in 
maintaining this principle, are not so 
bigoted, nor so prejudiced, as it has been of 
late years the fashion to represent. My 
Lords, with respect to this particular case, 
the following are the words of Gibbon ; he 
is speaking of Rome before it became the 
Rome of Christendom :— 


“The profane law-givers of Rome were 
never tempted by interest or superstition to 
multiply the forbidden degrees, but inflexibly 
condemned the marriage of sisters and bro= 
thers, hesitated whether first cousins should be 
touched by the same interdict, revered the 
parental character of aunts and uncles, and 
treated aflinity as a just imitation of the ties 
of blood.” 


Now, my Lords, looking at the ree 
lation of marriage as having to a cer« 
tain extent, the spiritual character at- 
tributed to it by the Divine law-giver 
of our Church, to that doctrine of the 


; 
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Roman law-givers I must confess that 


I am very much disposed to accede. At 
all events I think we should pause 
well, before we take another step in the 
path which has been trodden with un- 
reflecting haste within the last few years, 
which has done much to impair the 
sacred estimation of the marriage vow, and 
to undermine the foundation of domestic 
morality and fidelity in this country. 

My Lords, the law passed a few years 
ago, in my opinion, has very materially in- 
jured the morals of this country ; and, | 
have no doubt, your Lordships would 
find, if you had the means of insti- 
tuting an investigation, that a great part 
of the marriages which have taken place 
within the prohibited degrees, have taken 
place since the 4th and 5th William the 
4th, and have taken ‘place under the sanc- 
tion of that law in the office of the Regis- 
trars in different parts of the country. I 
do not believe that a clergyman, except 
through inadvertence, can have solemnized 
such a marriage. My Lords, whatever 
may be the effect of the statute law of 
marriage, the canon law is still unchanged. 
The noble Lord seems to suppose that 
the act, commonly called Lord Lyndhurst’s 
Act, made valid these marriages to which 
it referred. No such thing; it only de- 
clared that those marriages, which had 
been solemnized, should not be impeached 
by any suit in the Ecclesiastical Court, and, 
as far as the rights of property are con- 
cerned, and the interests of inheritance, so 
far those marriages became valid ; but they 
are not declared valid for any other pur- 
pose. And, my Lords, there are many on 
this bench who, if any such proposition 
had been made, I have no doubt, would 
strenuously have resisted it. My Lords, 
it is worthy of remark, that this subject 
has been noticed by the present learned 
judge of the Arches, who says,— 


** Although the statute has prohibited the 
Ecclesiastical Courts from annulling marriages 
for affinity contracted before the 31st of Au- 
gust, 1835, yet I am by no means prepared to 
say that the parties may not be punished by 
the ecclesiastical law for the incest though the 
validity of the marriage cannot be called in 
question, for the enacting part of the act does 
not make these marriages good and valid to all 
intents and purposes.” 


The truth is, my Lords, that that act 
did no more than restore the law of mar- 
riage in this respect to its ancient state, 
and give free course to the old canon law 
of this country. This statement is no as- 
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sertion of my own, but has been made by 
another learned ecclesiastical judge, the 
present judge of the Consistory Court of 
London, Dr. Lushington, who says,— 


“This act restored the old canon law by 
which these marriages were treated as abso- 
lutely void. It was the interference of the 
common law courts which, in such cases, pro- 
hibited the spiritual courts from bastardizing 
the issue, that created the unnatural distinction 
of voidable and void.”’ 


My Lords, I mention this, because it is 
a justification of those who with me 
supported the noble Mover of that act 
in his endeavours to carry it into a law, 
from any charge of inconsistency. We 
thought it right that the question should 
be settled ; and that any person who 
had contracted such marriages while 
it was unscttled, should be saved from 
penal consequences; but that for the future, 
those consequences should be known before- 
hand as certain; and that persons should 
be deterred, if possible, from contracting 
those marriages by knowing that they 
would be ab initio void. 

My Lords, this induces me to say a 
word or two on that part of the question, 
as to the extreme hardship of such prohibi- 
tions. I admit, my Lords, that no_prohi- 
bitions should be admitted, if possible, 
which are not sanctioned by the laws of 
God, or the laws of nature. But, my 
Lords, it is not a valid argument on the 
part of men who object to such restrictions 
to say, that they feel themjin their own 
persons to be a hardship. Why do they 
feel them to be so? Because they cannot 
tame and regulate their own passions and 
inclinations to submit to what the Church 
and the State consider a salutary law. 
Persons, no doubt, might be found, my 
Lords, who would argue, and not without 
some plausibility, even against those re- 
strictions which are founded on the law of 
nature. My Lords, what is the law of 
nature? Iam not going to enter into a 
discussion on the subject, but merely to 
make this remark; what the noble Lord 
speaks of as the law of nature, and which I 
am disposed to admit is the law of nature, 
in one sense, is not recognized as the law 
of nature by all people and at all times. 
My Lords, there is hardly a prohibition 
with respect to marriage, grounded on the 
law of nature which has not been departed 
from in some age and in some country of 
the world. There is no tie of consan- 


guinity so near, but that it has been lost 
sight of in the contracting of marriages, by 
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some one or other of the nations of the 
heathen world, 1 mention this, my Lords, 
to shew that there must be a certain 
vagueness of definition as to such a point ; 
that it is not easy, independently of revela- 
tion, to decide the line, at which the law 


of nature ceases to operate, and that of 


expediency begins. My Lords, we may 
conceive persons, standing in a near degree 
of relationship, who might say there was 
cruel hardship in preventing their marriage, 
if they had formed what they might con- 
sider natural attachment ; but, my Lords, 
we must stop somewhere, and our guides 
ought to be, first, the laws of God, and 
then social expediency. My Lords, I have 
dwelt longer than I intended on the ques- 
tion of these prohibitions as founded on the 
preeepts of God’s law, and | will not tres- 
pass on your Lordships further on that 
point, because that may be more properly 
discussed at length, if ever a measure 
should be introduced into this House for 
the purpose of abrogating these restric- 
tions. 

But, my Lords, allow me to say a word 
or two with respect to its expediency. It 
may he expedient, that persons who are 
now living in a state of discomfort and 
anxiety, if not in a worse state, from the 
present condition of the law, which they 
well know, but disapprove, should be 
placed in a state of less anxiety and less 
discomfort, and perhaps in many in- 
stances less immorality ; but are we to 
sacrifice what we consider to be the 
barriers of domestic comfort and good 
morals, to gratify the scruples or 
remove the difficulties of comparatively 
a few persons, who have knowingly in- 
volved themselves in difficulty? When 
the fact is once known, that it is impossi- 
ble to contract a marriage with a certain 
person, say a wife’s sister, why should 
there be any more difficulty in a man’s 
shaping his affections, inclinations, wishes 
and thoughts in such a line, as to shut 
vut from his contemplation all idea of 
marriage with that person, any more than 
With his own sister by blood? I see none. 
What is there to prevent our minds enter- 
taining a criminal attachment towards the 
nearest relations, but the knowledge that 
such connexions are forbidden and must 
never take place? I know, my Lords, this 
might be carried too far ; but in the case 
of a wife’s sister, or one’s own sister, I 
think the same principle of self restraint 
Which operates in the one may be safely 
and properly required in the other. 
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Now, my Lords, with regard to the 
question of expediency. I look at the 
state of socicty in this country, and I see 
reason to think, that the prohibitions 
which prevent the intermarriage of per- 
sons within certain near degrees of affi- 
nity, is the very safe guard of our domestic 
relations. Whatever advantages, my Lords, 
might result from its removal, in my opi- 
nion, they would be more than counter- 
balanced by the evils that would flow from 
that measure. There are cases, my Lords, 
I admit, where a widower is desirous of 
marrying the sister of his deceased wife, 
because he thinks that he has thereby a 
fairer chance of obtaining for his orphan 
children a kind mother and a faithful pro- 
tectress, than if he were to introduce 
under his roof a strange step-mother; but 
there are many more cases, in the propor- 
tion of fifty to one, where the husband 
would be desirous of having the benefit of 
the same maternal care over his orphan 
children, shewn them by the sister of his 
deceased wife, without any intention of 
marrying her ; where perhaps his affections 
so linger about the grave of his deceased 
partner as shut out altogether from his 
mind, thoughts of future marriage ; where 
he would be grateful to have bestowed on 
his children the tender care of his deceased 
wife’s sister, an advantage from which 
they would be utterly precluded, if it was 
known that it was possible for him to 
marry that sister. For, my Lords, the 
state of socicty in this country is such, that 
it is held impossible for a man and a wo- 
man, not past a certain age, to live together 
with respectability and propricty, without 
marriage, if they are persons not prevented 
by any legal impediment from contracting 
it. My Lords, I hold that this is a dis- 
tinction between ourselves and some na- 
tions of the Continent very much in our 
favour ; and most sorry should I be, to sce 
the day when that distinction should be 
removed. My Lords, a deceased wife's 
sister may now with propriety undertake 
the care of her orphan nephews and nicces, 
because she never can stand to their 
father in any nearer relation. If the pro- 
hibitions were removed, it would be im- 
possible for the husband to invite her to 
come and live under his roof, unless he 
held out an offer of marriage. The in- 
stances where the deceased wife’s sister 
now fills that situation are so many, coms 
pared with those where the husband 
would be desirous of marrying her, that I 
think a great deal more would be lost on 
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the one hand by permitting such marriages, 
than you could by possibility gain on the 
other. 

The noble Lord has alluded to the Con- 
tinent, and has distinguished between Ro- 
man Catholic and Protestant countries. He 
has said, that in Roman Catholic countries 
they have restrictions, but they are dis- 
pensed with. With regard to Protestant 
countries, there are in some countries a few 
restrictions, and in others none at all. My 
Lord, I have yct tolearn, that the domestic 
habits of the Continent are such, as to hold 
out by their example any encouragement 
to us to relax any of the restrictions which 
makes marriage in this country so sacred 
and honorable an institution. My Lords, 
if 1 am not much misinformed, the facility 
of contracting these marriages which exists 
in Germany, has produced effects which 
would make the sober-minded among the 
Germans glad to return again to the pro- 
hibitions. With regard to America, I 
admit the great respectability, eminent 
learning, judgment and sagacity of that 
distinguished judge, whom the noble Lord 
has quoted, and who, as he rightly observed, 
has been cited with distinction by the most 
eminent lawyers of our own country. I 
have heard the late Lord Stowell, the 
great expositor of the law of nations, if not 
the founder of modern international law, 
speak of Judge Storey with the greatest 
respect. But, my Lords, look at the state 
of America with reference to its popula- 
tion, and the circumstances in which a cer- 
tain part of that population are placed. It 
is not very safe to argue from analogy be- 
tween America and England, the countries 
are so exceedingly different in respect to 
population, and to their habits and means 
of subsistence. With respect to the reli- 
gious part of the question, I must beg 
rather to demur to the opinion of Judge 
Storey, because, if I remember rightly, 
there is one of his judgments in which he 
states, that the marriage of sisters to bro- 
thers is forbidden by the law of nature, and 
ought not to be allowed, but that beyond 
that the prohibition ought not to go. 

The bringing forward of this measure, 
my Lords, leads me to believe, what I have 
been told is the case, that the removal of 
this prohibition, of the marriage of a hus- 
band with a deceased wife’s sister, is only 
to be the first step which is to lead, by not 
very slow degrees, to the abolition of all 
those restrictions, which cannot in the 
strictest sense be said to be restrictions on 
account of consanguinity, and I believe even 
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some of those too. Now, my Lords, I can. 
not believe, that the people of this country 
will contemplate with anything like satis. 
faction, the enactment of a law which I am 
told is to legalize the marriage of an uncle 
with his niece. Here ayain may be urged 
the same argument which I have touched 
on before to-night. The uncle is now able 
to adopt his niece, and take her into his 
own family and treat her as a daughter, 
because sbe never can stand in any more 
intimate relation. The difference of age 
in these cases is sometimes not so great, but 
that attachments might be formed ; but if it 
were possible for any uncle to contract a le- 
gal marriage with his niece, no uncle could 
ever receive his niece into his house as his 
adopted daughter. My Lords, these are 
some of the reasons which lead me very 
much to question the expediency of med- 
dling with the law as it now stands. 

Another reason is one which I have 
already slightly adverted to—namely, the 
undesirableness of doing anything to shake, 
further than it has been shaken, the opi- 
nion which the people of this country en- 
tertain of the sacredness of the marriage 
contract, and the stability and unchange- 
ableness of those laws by which it is re- 
cognised. I must say, at the present mo- 
ment, my Lords, there is not the same 
feeling with respect to marriage as there 
was before the passing of the last Marriage 
Act, and I am inclined to think, if this 
House and the other House of Parliament 
entertain the proposition of my noble 
Friend, a great deal will be done to un- 
dermine morality and weaken the hold 
which religion and the Church haye on 
the people of this country. With regard 
to the instances adduced as having occurred 
at Manchester, it is quite obvious, and it 
cannot have escaped the attention of the 
noble Lord, that you might adduce in- 
stances of the violation of any of the laws 
of God and man from all the great manu- 
facturing districts, because there are now 
in those districts thousands who are sufler- 
ing from the consequence of long and cri- 
minal neglect, on behalf of those who 
ought to have provided for them, clergymen, 
and churches, and schools. ‘The law has 
been violated by persons who never heard 
of the existence of that law, and never 
have been initiated into those principles of 
religion upon which obedience to all laws 
ought to be founded. 

For these reasons, My Lords, I am dis- 
posed to say, that the marriage law, as it 
respects the prohibited degrees, had better 
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remain as it is; and that persons should be 
taught by sound religious instruction to 
regulate their passions with a view to what 
they know to be just and right. My 
Lords, so long as the law is the law, it is 
our duty to obey it, so far as it is not con- 
trary to the law of God. It may possibly 
relate to a matter not of moral, or natural, 
or divine right, but of positive right, still 
it is our duty to obey the law ; and I can- 
not see any difficulty if the law is not to 
be evaded, why men should not discipline 
their tempers and passions into a ready 
and willing obedience to that law. My 
Lords, that is the true cure for any evil 
that may be occasioned by these prohibi- 
tions amongst a certain class of persons, 
which [ believe to be much less than it is 
represented to be; and I hope your Lord- 
ships will not at once consent to repeal a 
law which has been the law of the Church 
almost from its foundation, which is em- 
bodied in the laws of this land, and which 
I believe is as much to be justified on the 
ground of expediency, as it is consistent 
with the language of Scripture. 
Petitions laid on the Table. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, May 14,1841. 


Minutes.} Bills. Read a first time:—Exeter Small 
Debts; Entails (Seotland) ; Felony Explanation,—Read 
a second time :-—Vaccination. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Baines, Mr. W. Turner, Sir 
G. Strickland, Mr.. Hume, Mr. Aglionby, Colonel Sal- 
wey, Sir M. Wood, Mr. Ainsworth, Mr. E. J. Stanley, 
Mr. Macaulay, and other hon. Members, from Leeds, 
Blackburn, Bradford, Derby, West Riding (York), Man- 
chester, Forfar, Edinburgh, and a great many other 
places, fur the Government measure for the Alteration of 
the Import Duties.—By Mr. Bailie, Lord Worsley, and 
Sir C. Burrell, from Inverness, Lincolnshire, and Sussex, 
against Alteration of the Corn-laws. 





Sucar Durres—ExPpLavarion.] 
Mr. Gladstone rose and said, that al- 
though he was conscious of the presump- 
tion with which he might be chargeable in 
delaying for a few minutes the important 
business of the evening, in order to draw 
attention to a matter of a purely personal 
nature, still his only apology must be, 
that he himself was the cause of the inter- 
ruption, The personal discussion to which 
he referred did not relate to himself, but 
to his father, one whom he was bound to 
love most dearly and with whom he felt it 
the highest honour to be connected. He 
found that in the debate of the preceding 
evening, the noble Lord the Member for 
Northumberland had thought fit, in the 
discharge of his parliamentary duties, to 
throw out some imputations which, if di- 
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rected towards himself (Mr. Gladstone), 
he should be able to show the House 
were without any sense or meaning, but 
whose relevancy or importance were easily 
understood, if the observations in ques- 
tion were taken as applied to his father. 
It was difficult to answer for one’s feelings 
on such an occasion, but still he earnestly 
trusted that in stating the grounds of his 
complaint he should be able to refrain from 
any expressions needlessly painful or of- 
fensive to the noble Lord. The noble 
Lord was reported to have said he would 
not follow the example of the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Newark in impu- 
ting low and degrading motives. With 
respect to matters affecting himself, and 
himself alone, he trusted that he had 
never shown himself anxious to weary the 
House with needless explanatious ; indeed 
it was his opinion that the public time 
was frequently wasted by unnecessary 
explanations on matters of a trifling per- 
sonal nature, where the parties concerned 
might with perfect safety trust to the 
House and the country for their character 
and reputation. In this particular instance 
he was not aware of having imputed low 
and degrading motives, even to the pro- 
posers, much less to the supporters of this 
measure. He had certainly spoken in 
strong language, which he would not re- 
peat, because it was not his wish to excite 
controversy ; but he would content him- 
self with saying, that it certainly was not 
his wish to impute low and degrading 
motives, as the noble Lord had stated. 
The noble Lord said, that it was impos- 
sible to forget the part which the hon. 
Member took in the debates of 1833. He 
(Mr. Gladstone) would feel himself highly 
flattered if any hon. Member of that House 
could remember the part which he had 
taken in the great measure for the abolition 
of slavery; but he would challenge the 
noble Lord to say, what part he meant to 
allude to. Did the noble Lord mean to 
insinuate that he had opposed the great 
measure of emancipation then carried 
through the House? Did he mean to say 
that he (Mr. Gladstone) had attempted to 
resist that measure, and when he found 
resistance hopeless that he had endea- 
voured to embarrass it? The noble Lord 
could say no such thing. To these state- 
ments, however, referring as they did 
solely to himself, he would never have 
ventured to call the attention of the House, 
had not the noble Lord thought fit to 
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allude to others. The noble Lord, address- 
ing the House the other evening, said :— 


“It was impossible also to forget who was 


before that time the owner of the Vrieden-Hoop | 


estate, in Demerara. It was clearly shown, 
that the rate of overworking and of mortality 
on that estate was remarkably high even 
for Demerara, where, unfortunately, both 


those evils kad prevailed in an eminent degree. | 


In three or four years an enormous quantity of 
sugar was produced on the estate, and the 
number of slaves who died was no less than 
eighty one, being above one-seventh of the 
whole number.”’ 


Now, he asked the House whether that 
was not acharge of the very gravest de- 
scription ,and whether it was not one which 
no man ought to presume to make, unless 
he were prepared to verify it by proof? 
The charge, as he understood it, consisted 
in this, that there was great mortality on 


the estate, and that that mortality was | 


traceable to the overproduction of sugar. 
That, the noble Lord said, was clearly 
shown; but he (Mr. Gladstone) denied 
that it was ever shown, It was asserted 
by the noble Lord, but not shown. In 
1833 the noble Lord, after making a si- 
milar allegation, gave notice of a motion 
for a return, exhibiting the mortality which 
took place upon the estate in question, 
and nothing else. He said, he should ob- 
ject to its production, because there was 
a great deal of other evidence absolutely 
necessary to sustain the proposition of the 
noble Lord, which he proposed entirely 
to omit. When the motion was brought 
forward, Lord Spencer recommended the 
noble Lord to withdraw it. The noble 
Lord did so, and thereby abandoned his 
investigation ; and yet the noble Lord now 
said that these points were clearly proved. 
The noble Lord had therefore stated that 
to be the case which was not the case, and 
his attempt to show which he himself 
abandoned, Undoubtedly there was at 
that period great mortality upon the estate 
but it was not confined to that estate, 
it was a mortality which existed through- 
out the entire colony of Demerara, and 
there was nothing more natural, The 
colony was filled with those slaves during 
the latter years of the slave-trade, and 
they all knew that it was not the course 
of that trade to introduce into colonies 
entire families, for the purpose of providing 
a natural succession of the population. — It 
was the course of the slave-trade to intro- 
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duce adults who were fit for labour, and 
that being so, what was more natural than 
that that generation introduced in a 
|mass should have dropped off in about 
| twenty-five years after? The estate in 


| question had only come into his father’s 
| possession four or five years before the 
‘abolition of slavery, when not less than 
one-fourth of the slaves were said to be in- 
' capacitated for labour ; and what was more 
| natural than that they should have dropped 
off within the next few years? Daring 
_ the short time he was in the Colonial office, 
a document, prepared by the registrar- 
general of slaves in Demerara, had been 
received containing this statement—that 
looking to the condition and circum. 
stances under which those slaves were 
imported, it was evident that there must be 
a rapid decrease in the population for 
many years tocome. The whole course 
of the noble Lord’s accusation rested, not 
upon the fact of a decrease in the amount 
of population, but in his having connected 
that fact with the production of an enor- 
mous quantity of sugar, That part of the 
noble Lord’s case he would meet by 
a simple and unequivocal denial. He 
totally denied, that there was any pro- 
duction of sugar upon that estate which 
the noble Lord or any man acquainted 
with West-Indian cultivation could call 
enormous. By a reference to other es- 
tates it would be found, that their 
production frequently exceeded, not in 
small quantities, but to the extent of 
30, 40, and 50 per cent., the production 
of that particular estate. This enormous 
quantity of sugar, therefore, was a matter 
originating entirely in the noble Lord’s 
imagination. At this distance of time, he 
(Mr. Gladstone) could not recollect the 
facts; but he believed there were about 
550 persons on the estate, and that the 
annual quantity of sugar produced was 
under 600 hogsheads. He would there- 
fore say—-that taking into consideration 
what the noble Lord had forgotten—the 
state of the property and the power of the 
machinery upon it, the production of 
sugar was below what it might have been, 
and greatly below that of other estates. 
If the noble Lord would undertake to 
prove his assertion upon this point, he 
(Mr. Gladstone) was ready to meet him; 
but he could not avoid complaining that 
the noble Lord had made that asser- 
tion upon grounds which he believed 
the noble Lord would not himself very 
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much rely upon, andwhich he thought 
would occasion some surprise to the House. 
He complained that the noble Lord 
should have made an attack upon the 
nearest relative of a Member of that 
House, without having had the courtesy 
of sending him word that he intended 
doing so. Mark the reply of the noble 
Lord on the third of June, 1833: 

“Tecan assure the hon. Member that, if I 
had conceived that the statement which I made 
on a former occasion would have been con- 
sidered by him or any other hon. Gentleman 
as an attack upon the character of those with 
whom he is connected, I certainly would not 
have failed to communicate my intention to 
him beforehand.” 

With that explanation, he was con- 
tented at the time; but he certainly did 
uot expect that, after a lapse of eight 
years, the noble Lord would have again 
attacked the character of bis father, du- 
ting his absence from the House, and 
without having given him notice. THe did 
not mean to accuse the noble Lord of 
having broken his pledge, because he was 
convinced that the noble Lord had for- 
gotten that pledge as completely as he 
had forgotten the feelings of those against 
whom his attack had been directed ; but 
this he would say, that a more absurdly 
irrelevant attack had never been made in 
that House. The noble Lord had said, 
that the hon. Member for Newark had no 
right to speak, because his father was the 
proprietor of a certain estate upon which, 
according to the allegation of the noble 
Lord, which he totally and broadly denied, 
the mortality was attributable to the over- 
production of sugar. Now, even supposing 
itto be true that those abuses did take 
place was it possible that he could be held 
responsible for them, or was his liberty of 
speech in the debates of that House to be 
abridged, because those over whose ac- 
tions he had no more control than the 
noble Lord himself should have been guilty 
of such things? He contended, likewise, 
that the attack of the noble Lord was un- 
just, not that the conduct ofany man ought 
to be safe from investigation by that 
TIouse, which he regarded as the grand 
inquest of the nation and the proper tri- 
bunal before which complaints should be 
made, but because he conceived that 
those who made such complaints should 
be ready to sift them to the buttom, and 
not make use of them as weapons of de- 
bate for inflicting attacks with which the 
Worst man might amuse himself, and 
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against which it was impossible that the 
best man could be secure. He did not 
claim exemption from animadversion in 
that House, or wish to set himself up as a 
model of the manner in which their de- 
bates should be conducted. Fault had 
been found with the remarks he had made 
upon the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Edinbargh, and having reference 
to one who had preceded him in his public 
career, But if he made an attack, he 
made it, not by assailing those in whom 
he was deeply interested, but by pronoun- 
cing upon one, for whose memory he must 
have felt the greatest respect, an eulogium 
which, if feeble, was at least sincere, and 
by calling upon him to vindicate the 
course he had pursued, which he did in 
a manner fully worthy of him. But, if he 
were to be punished for his parliamentary 
delinquencies, and others for their excesses 
in debate, by attacks having no reference 
to them or their own conduct, but only 
aiming through them at absent or inno- 
cent parties, he would tell the noble Lord, 
that that was a description of warfare 
of which he (Mr. Gladstone) should rather 
be the object than the agent. The hon. 
Member then referred to the statement 
made on Tuesday evening by the Under- 
Secretary for the colonies in reference to 
the management of Hill Coolies on his 
(Mr. Gladstone’s) father’s estate. He 
could only say, that he had never heard 
there was any mortality amongst them 
beyond what was natural after the period 
of their landing ; and he had never heard 
of any serious complaints, except in one 
instance, when the complaint was brought 
by one Hill Cooly against ancther. These 
Hill Coolies were to a man satisfied with 
the treatment they had received, and had 
themselves declared in the presence of a 
stipendiary magistrate, that instead of 
claiming an immediate passage back to 
India, or taking their chance for labour in 
the colony, they preferred continuing in 
the employment they were then in. 
Viscount Howick was convinced, that 
the House would think it imperative on 
him to answer the statements of the hon. 
Member; and in doing so, in the first 
place, he would state to the House what it 
was he did say. On a former evening, on 
which he had made the statement, he 
thought—and he appealed to the Gentle- 
men who were in the House at the time— 
he thought the hon. Member for Newark, 
in the course of his speech, did bring this 
heavy charge, not only against the Govern- 
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ment, but against those who supported 
them, that for some mere party purpose, 
or at best with a view to overcome some 
financial difficulty, they were prepared wil- 
fully and deliberately to incur all the evil 
and all the horror of increasing the slave- 
trade. When he said he imputed low and 
degrading motives, what he meant was 
this, that he thought the hon. Member for 
Newark did impute to the Government and 
to those who supported them an indifference 
to the vast amount of human suffering 
which the encouragement of the slave-trade 
involved. The hon. Gentleman might view 
this question in a different way from him, 
but he could assure the House, that there 
was no imputation of motives which he felt 
more deeply and sensibly than that. He 
thought, that to suppose a Member capa- 
ble, for party purposes, or with the mere 
view of any financial advantage, of over- 
looking the sufferings inflicted by the slave- 
trade, was supposing him to have a black 
heart indeed. He had complained, that 
the hon. Gentleman had imputed motives 
to those at his side of the House, when the 
conduct of his own party and of those con- 
nected with himself rendered them liable 
to the imputation of questionable motives. 
He did not impute to Mr. Gladstone, then 
the owner of the Vrieden-Hoop estate, that 
he wilfully and deliberately sacrificed hu- 
man life for the purpose of acquiring in- 
creased wealth for himself; but what he 
did endeavour to show was, that there were 
circumstances connected with that property 
which made it important, that the hon. 
Gentleman should view with some indul- 
gence the motives of others. He asserted 
in 1833, and he repeated now, that he was 
convinced, that Mr. Gladstone was not 
cognizant of the evils that took place on 
his estate; but that the tendency of the 
system was to produce such as those to 
which he referred; and he proceeded to 
argue the propriety of the hon. Gentleman 
and others, when a man’s conduct was open 
to two explanations, taking the more fa- 
vourable one instead of the harsher and 
more uncharitable. He thought this a per- 
fectly legitimate course of argument to 
take. The hon. Gentleman had said, that 
he made a statement which was not cor- 
rect. On that point he begged leave deci- 
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dedly to differ from the hon. Gentleman. 
What he asserted was, that in Demerara, 
during the existence of slavery, an exami- 
nation of the statistical returns showed, 
that where there was a large production of 
sugar, there was also a large rate of mor- 
tality amongst the negroes employed. 


On 
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a most careful examination of the papers, 
he found that conclusion not to be shaken, 
The hon. Gentleman debated this subject 
with him in 1833, and the hon. Gentleman 
did not attempt to disprove any of the facts 
on which his argument was founded. The 
hon. Gentleman drew different conclusions 
from them, and accounted for them other. 
wise than he; but this main fact was left 
untouched, that in Demerara a large pro- 
duction of sugar, and high rate of mortality 
were found exactly to correspond. He re. 
peated that statement. In 1833 he showed 
by documents, that the mortality was 
greater on the sugar than on the cotton 
estates. This was attempted to be accounted 
for by the nature of the population; but 
he showed, that on the Vrieden-Hoop, 
estate, females preponderated; and that, so 
far from there being any deficiency of 
births, the births on the cotton and sugar 
estates did not materially differ. The dif- 
ference in mortality was not accounted for 
by saying the old and infirm preponderated 
in one estate over the other; for it was on 
the young and healthy the burden of sugar 
cultivation fell. That was the statement 
which he had made in 1833, but if the 
hon. Gentleman wished, he would repeat 
his motion. The hon. Gentleman spoke 
from recollection. He had referred to the 
authentic records of what took place, and 
they completely confirmed his own memory. 
As to the return for which he had moved, 
showing the deaths which had taken place 
on this estate, the hon. Gentleman dis- 
tinctly objected to it on the ground that it 
should contain information as to the disease 
of each slave, the state of their health, and 
such other particular information, which it 
was utterly impossible could be obtained in 
this country, and which he doubted whe- 
ther it could be obtained in the colony. 
He did not withdraw that motion volun- 
tarily. He thought the return, in the 
shape it was voted for, was calculated to 
elicit all the information necessary for 
forming a judgment, and he only abstained 
from pressing it, because Earl Spencer 
stated, that there was no possibility of ob- 
taining the information which the hon. 
Gentleman required. But as the hon. Gen- 
tleman now said, that he withdrew his mo- 
tion, because he despaired of sustaining its 
allegations. [Mr. Gladstone: ‘* No, no.”] 
He appealed to :the recollection of the 
House, whether the hon. Gentleman had 
not, ten minutes ago said, that he offered 
to withdraw the motion, and by so doing, 
“in fact gave up the case.” He totally 
denied that he gave it up, or that he gave 
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it up for any other reason than because he 
was not allowed to press it. Indeed, the 
only object of the motion was, to make the 
House officially cognizant of documents 
which he had in his own possession. This 
was the explanation which he had to give. 
He could assure the hon. Member that he 
used no offensive observations to him or 
to his relation; but he did want to show, 
and he thought it necessary, fair, and 
right, to show, that those on the hon. 
Gentleman’s side required as indulgent 
consideration of their conduct as any one 
on his. When the hon. Gentleman com- 
plained that be did not give notice that 
he was about to make such statements as 
he had done, he could only say, that it 
was scarcely possible for him to give such 
anotice. A great number of hon. Mem- 
bers were anxious to speak in the debate, 
and it was utterly impossible to know 
when he should have an opportunity of 
addressing the House. Besides he was 
not aware, that it was the usual practice, 
when a Gentleman inteaded to answer 
the arguinent of a preceding speaker, and 
perhaps to retort on an attack which had 
been made, to give notice of his intending 
to take such a course. He could sincerely 
assure the hon. Gentleman that he was 
sorry he had given him pain, but he still 
thought it not unimportant, as an attempt 
had been made to excite throughout the 
country a cry of inhumanity against those 
with whom he was connected, to show 
that others would suffer not less than 
them from the practice of imputing the 
worst motives for the conduct of men. 

Mr. Gladstone understood the noble 
Lord to speak now in a sense very materi- 
ally different from what he was reported 
to have spoken the other night. If he 
meant to argue, that the cultivation of 
sugar under slavery was less favourable to 
human life than the rearing of cotton, he 
would entirely concur with him; but that 
was not certainly the conclusion which 
one would have drawn from reading the 
speech made two nights ago by the noble 
Lord. His statement then was, that upon 
the particular estate in question an enor- 
mous quantity of sugar was produced be- 
yond the average of the other estates in 
the island, and that, in consequence, the 
mortality had been greatly increased. 
That was the statement of which he com- 
plained, and which he most unequivocally 
denied. 

Viscount Howick was very glad the hon. 
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Gentleman had reminded him of a point 
he had intended to state. He now begged 
leave to repeat what he before stated, that 
the produce on that estate was consider- 
ably above the average in the colony. He 
had referred to a document for the pur- 
pose of showing, that every negro employed 
on that estate had produced 2,000 |bs. of 
sugar, while the negroes on other estates 
in the colony, where there had been no 
decrease of population, had not produced 
more than one half of that amount. 

Mr. Gladstone: Taking into considera- 
tion the difference in the power of the 
machinery employed, 1 beg leave most 
unequivocally, distinctly, and broadly, to 
deny that part of the noble Lord’s state- 
ment. 

Mr. Vernon Smith begged, in explana- 
tion to state, that the assertion he had 
inade the other evening was, that the 
mismanagement of the Hill Coolies on the 
estate of the hon. Gentleman’s relative in 
Britisn Guiana, had been the main ground 
on which the proposition of his noble 
Friend (Lord J. Russell) had been resisted, 
for the introduction of the Hill Coolies 
into the Mauritius. He hoped he should 
also be allowed to state that the noble 
Lord, the Member for North Lancashire, 
had misrepresented another part of his 
argument, with respect to the effect of 
this measure on the slave question. All 
he meant to urge was, that he could see 
nothing in the proposition of the noble 
Lord the Member for Liverpool which 
pledged them to the abolition of the foreign 
slave-trade, and therefore he saw no in- 
consistency in opposing it. 


Sucar Durtrs—Ways ano Means 
—ApJjourNED Depate (Sixtm Day).] 
The Order of the Day having been read 
for resuming the adjourned debate, 

Mr. P. Howard said, with much satis- 
faction that he had given way to the hon. 
Member for Newark (Mr. Gladstone), to 
afford him an opportunity of entering 
into explanation of matters that involved 
his personal feelings, although his address 
to the House was more of a reply to the 
speech of the noble Lord, the Member for 
Northumberland, than an_ explanation. 
After the ample discussion which this sub- 
ject had already undergone, he should de» 
tain the House but a very short time, but 
he felt that it was necessary he should 
seck to justify the vote he was about to 
give. Boa the course of the debate very 
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few indeed had closely adhered to the 
subject of the motion of the noble Lord 
the Member for Liverpool, none so much 
so as the right hon. Gentleman, the Mem- 
ber for the University of Cambridge. With 
respect to the reduction of the duty on 
sugar, he held in his hand a copy of the 
memorial of the West-India proprictors 
presented to the House by that right hon. 
Gentleman, and the first signature to 
which was that of Mr. Burge, a gentle- 
man who thoroughly understood all the 
bearings and interests of those colonies, 
and the questions that concerned them. 
Now, in that memorial he found it broadly 
stated, that there could not be a sufficient 
supply of sugar from those colonies for 
home consumption. And did not the ad- 
mission justify the Government in seeking 
elsewhere for an increased supply? The 
only question then was, under what con- 
ditions ought we to admit foreign sugar, 
for admitted it must be? He was free to 
confess that, if our own colonies were capa- 
ble of supplying enough, the Government 
ought, upon the principle that ‘ Charity 
begins at home,” to deliberate well before 
they admitted foreign competition. But 
it was a widely diflerent case when there 
was a deficiency of supply for the people 
of this country. One reason had been 
assigned in the memorial against the ad- 
mission of foreign competition, namely, 
the increased expense which free labour 
had entailed upon the West-India colonies 
in the establishment ofa police and schools 
of education ; but it should be recollected, 
that this country had paid in the past 
year upwards of 70,0002. out of the con- 
solidated fund, for the payment of magis- 
trates in those colonies. They might still 
go on expecting and receiving pecuniary 
assistance from this country for some years 
to come, but that was no reason why they 
should stand in the way of the general im- 
provement of the country. As to the 
charge of giving encouragement to the 
slave-trade, he did not think, that we had 
any right to interfere with the Brazils in 
the use of slave labour, although undoubt- 
edly we had a right to interrupt the im- 
portation of slaves into that country from 
Africa. It would be much better policy 
to cope with the Brazils by amicable ar- 
rangement under treaties, than to attempt 
the abridgement of slave labour there by 
any other means. Our exportations to 


the Brazils at present were two-thirds as 
much as we exported to the West Indies, 
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and we had now an opportunity open to 
us of realizing what Mr. Canning said, of 
calling a new world into existence. With 
regard to the timber duties, he thought, 
that that was perhaps the weakest point 
of the proposition of the right hon. Gen. 
tleman, because he had not carried out 
his principles on that subject with the 
same boldness he had manifested with 
reeard to sugar and corn. fle disap- 
proved of the augmentation of the duty on 
Canadian timber, and he thought it would 
have been better to have further reduced 
the duty on Baltic timber, and to have 
left Canadian timber liable to the same 
duty as at present. With respect to the 
duty on corn, the Ministers, by the pro- 
posal of a fixed duty, placed themselves in 
the position they ought to occupy—that 
of umpires between the two contending 
parties in the State. They had adopted a 
course which, while it would give satisfac- 
tion to the country, would obviate many 
of the evils of the present system. The 
Ministerial measure would tend to make 
the trade in corn a fixed and regular 
trade, and would conduce to the prospe- 
rity of the manufactures of the country. 
It was the opinion of Mr. Blamire, a high 
authority on the subject, that a fixed duty 
as a protection to agriculture, was prefer- 
able to the sliding scale. Many agricul. 
turists would have preferred a duty of 10s. 
to one of 8s., but he thought, that in or- 
der to obtain a final settlement of the 
question, that agriculturists would be 
acting wisely to accept the proposition of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
present system had been tried for twelve 
years, and during seven of those years, 
there had been a considerable importa- 
tion of foreign corn, therefore they had 
failed in their object of insuring a perma- 
nent supply from the home grower. He 
was glad to see, that the Government did 
not mean to deny to the manufacturers of 
corn that protection to which he thought 
they were entitled. Heshould be sorry to 
expose the British husbandman unpro- 
tected to competion with the corn grower 
of Poland and the Crimea. He consi- 
dered the absolute repeal of the Corn- 
laws a measure which would lead to vast 
mischief and hardship, and he was glad 
to see the Government, instead of giving 
into the opinions of theorists, pursuing a 
middle course, and, he was sure, the 
scheme they had submitted to the House, 
would be approved of by the country, and 
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that on an appeal to the country, a ver- 
dict would be given in their favour. He 
gave them full credit for that dignified 
disregard of the emoluments of office, 
which had impelled them to declare, that 
whether in or out of office, they would 
maintain the principles they had pro- 
pounded, and he was convinced the coun- 
try would wish to see these measures car- 
ried out by the Ministers who had 
propounded them, and not by those, who, 
now seated on the Opposition benches, 
might hereafter find it convenient to adopt 
them. le was sure the country wished 
to see these measures carried out by its 
friends, and not by those who were in 
opposition to it. The country was anxi- 
ous to see reforms carried out by Reform- 
ers. But that the Ministers should resign 
office without appealing to the country, 
he could not for a moment contemplate. 
That the House and the country should 
see this measure carried out by single 
hearted Reformers was not only his wish, 
but that of every right-minded man in the 
country. 

Alderman Copeland said, he dissented 
entirely from the proposition of the right 
hon. Gentleman, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He wished to say a word 
respecting a statement made by his hon. 
Friend, the Member for Paisley’ (Mr. 
Hastie), who had stated, that the majority 
of the East: India merchants were in 
favour of the Ministerial plan. He had 
now before him a document, signed by 
some of the first houses connected with 
the East India trade, who totally dissented 
from the proposition of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, respecting the sugar 
duties, and differed from his hon. Friend. 
It was as follows :-= 


“We, the undersigned, members of the 
East-India and China Association, having 
seen a statement in the public papers, pur- 
porting that Mr. Hastie, as deputy chair- 
man of the East-India and China Association, 
stated last night, that there was not a mem- 
ber of that body who did not fully concur in 


the principle announced by the Chancellor of 


the Exchequer,’ do declare, that they entirely 
dissent from the statement as above, as the 
proposed alteration would be ruinous to the 
existing East-India and colonial interests, and 
they further consider, that any alteration in the 
duties of sugar should be prospective. 

“J. Cockpurn & Co, 

“Warkinsnaw & Co. 

“ Gaxvner, Urquuarr & Co. 

“Fixpay, Hovcson & Co. (as far as 
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the statement of Mr. [lastie is con 
cerned.) 

“ Rawson, Norron & Co. 

“ Preroner, ALEXANDER & Co. 

“TT. Gancer.” 

Immediately on the announcement of 
the Budget, a meeting of the Fast-India 
and China Association of London took 
place, and a resolution was come to, that 
the duty proposed by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was totally inadequate for 
the protection of our trade with India and 
the colonies. His hon. Friend, if he was 
not mistaken, was a member of a deputa- 
tion which had an interview with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on the sub- 


ject. Ile would not shrink from saying, 


that the project of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, if carried, would have for its 
effect the total ruin of the commerce of 
the country. Such was his opinion, for 
he never could believe, that after the 


‘sacrifices made by this country for the 


extinction of slavery, after the changes 
which had taken place with relation to the 
cultivation of sugar in the colonies, par- 
ticularly in India, after the vast capital 
embarked in that pursuit on the faith of 
the maintenance of something like pro- 
tective duties, the colonists would consider 
themselves justly treated; nor could he 
believe that when the news of the proposed 
alteration in the timber duties reached 
Canada, that colony, agitated as it had 
been, would be maintained in tranquillity. 
With reference to the Corn-laws, he had 
often expressed his opinion upon that 
question. He had never shrunk from 
viving his vote against alteration, for he 
believed in his conscience, that a low price 
of bread, even if the utmost wishes of those 
who clamouured for a total repeal were 
gratified, would not ameliorate in any way 
the condition of the operatives of this 
country. 

Mr. JLastie said, he had stated most 
distinctly in that House, and he now re- 
peated, that the all but unanimous opinion 
of the people connected with India ap- 
proved of a moderate differential duty, 
not prohibitory in its effect. He thought 
he had a right to make this statement, as, 
from having the honour of being chairman 
of the body referred to by his hon. Friend, 
he was brought much in contact with its 
members. 

Sir Hussey Vivian :—Sir, I am always 
very unwilling to trespass on the indul- 
vence of the House, but most especially 
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so at this period of a debate which has 
already lasted the extraordinary length of 
six days, and consequently on which I 
can hardly hope to throw any new light ; 
still, having always been a strenuous friend 
to the freedom of trade generally, having 
for some time seen the absolute necessity 
of an alteration in the Corn-laws, I owe 
it to myself—1 owe it to the friends by 
whom [ am surrounded, to express my 
pleasure at, and my entire concurrence 
in, the measures proposed by her Majesty’s 
Government. The manner in which the 
question has been met by the hon. Gen- 
tleman on the opposite side of the House, 
reminds me of a circumstance which oc- 
curred some fifteen or sixteen years since. 
When Mr. Huskisson, proposing some 
alterations in the import duties, amongst 
others, proposed a reduction of the duty 
on the importation of copper ore, I then 
rose and objected to the alteration, the 
effect of which, I apprehended might be 
injurious to the interests of the county of 
Cornwall; at the same time [ expressed 
a strong opinion in favour of the freedom 
of trade. Mr. Huskisson, in reply, said 
that “his gallant Friend, like many other 
of his friends, was favourable to free-trade 
excepting when it happened that the mea- 
sure proposed touched their own pockets.” 
Now, although I am always reluctant to 
attribute motives, I still must say, it does 
seem to me, it is by some such feeling as 
that described by Mr. Huskisson that 
those who now oppose the measure of the 
Government are influenced. If sugar—if 
timber—aye, even if corn, which is at the 
bottom of the whole opposition, had either 
of them to be singly dealt with, we should 
not, I am persuaded, have had the great 
interests and influence of the others op- 
posed tous. But the Government having 
very boldly and very properly proposed 
dealing with all three, the parties inte- 
rested have combined in their opposition ; 
of this there could not be stronger evi- 
dence than was to be found in an adver- 
tisement which appeared in the Morning 
Chronicle of yesterday, and which I now 
hold in my hand. By this it is to be seen 
that at a meeting of the United Ship 
Owners’ company, persons representing 
the West-India colonies and landed prop- 
erty, had been present, and all had come 
to a resolution to oppose the Government; 
and that it was in consideration of their 
own immediate interests is evident from 
no notice whatever having in this adver- 
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tisement been taken of that, which by 
many Members has been put forth as 
their great objection to the measure now 
before the House ; that is, the encourage. 
ment to slavery that would be given by 
by the introduction of Brazilian sugar ; in 
regard for their pockets, all consideration 
for the poor negroes appears to have been 
forgotten by the parties at this meeting, 
In his speech last night, the hon. Member 
for Kilkenny had very properly observed, 
that the subject of debate, the alteration 
of the sugar-duties, although the question 
immediately before the House, was, in 
fact, only a part of the great question of 
a general reform of the laws by which our 
commercial relations with other countries 
are governed; it is, therefore, impossible, 
in discussing it, not to notice those most 
important of all laws that bear upon our 
commercial and manufacturing interests, 
the Corn-laws. Before, therefore, I pro- 
ceed to notice the proposed alteration in 
the sugar-duties, I will take leave to say a 
few words on the regulatious relating to 
the importation of corn and their effects ; 
and I am especially induced to do this 
from the opportunity my official situation, 
as I shall presently explain to the House, 
has afforded me of becoming acquainted 
with them. I will, however, first ask, 
and [ appeal to my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Shoreham (Sir C. Burrell), who, 
I observe is doing me the honour to pay 
particular attention to what 1 am now 
saying, whether those laws have answered 
the purpose for which they were intended ? 
Have they realised all the hopes that had 
been held out during the discussion that 
had preceded their being passed? have 
prices been moderate and steady? has 
there been no agricultural distress? no 
Committee sitting to inquire into it? had 
the produce of the country been equal to 
the home consumption, and have we not 
been obliged to seek a supply from a 
foreign market to satisfy the wants of the 
people ? If then, I ask, none of these, the 
promised advantages, had been derived 
from the Corn-laws, and I confidently assert 
they have not, what benefits, let me ask, 
can be enumerated ? I will tell the House 
what have been the disadvantages. The 
Corn-laws have at times deranged the 
whole monetary system of the country— 
they had very nearly on one occasion pro- 
duced a national bankruptcy. They have 
driven you to the degrading necessity of 
doing that which has contributed more 
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than any thing which ever occurred, to 
damage the credit of a nation, before then 
standing higher than that of any nation in 
the world, they obliged you to borrow from 
the bank of France, to support the credit 
of the Bank of England. Besides all this 
they have occasioned that which is still 
worse—they have made it appear as if 
there were two parties and two separate 
interests within the country, that the in- 
terests of the agriculturists were at variance 
with those of the manufacturers. For one 
Ihave always felt, and always Said, that 
that these interests are so linked, so inter- 
woven, so dove-tailed together, that the 
one could not flourish, and the other fade. 
In 1831 1 expressed this opinion in this 
House, and have never seen reason to de-~ 
part from it. Now, however, unhappily a 
fecling, contrary to this, has arisen. On 
the one hand, it is declared that agricul- 
ture can not flourish without the Corn- 
laws; whilst on the other, it is with equal 
confidence asserted, that the manufacturers 
must be ruined unless these laws are re- 
pealed. Such a state of things must be 
destructive of the best interests of the 
country, and the Ministers were bound, in 
the discharge of their duty, to endeavour to 
find a remedy, whether the remedy pro- 
posed, that is, a fixed duty of 8s. on wheat, 
is that which will be found best; I will 
not pretend to say—but I will say, that 
any change from a system, advantageous 
only to speculators and jobbers, and pro- 
ducing such mischievous effects as I have 
described, must be of infinite advantage 
to the country at present, in consequence 
of the Corn-laws, not only labouring under 
great difficulties, but, I fear I may add, 
ina position of considerable danger. It 
isa favorite doctrine with the advocates of 
the Corn_laws, that the home market is the 
best market. Supposing it to be so, admit- 
ting it to be so, it must still be remembered 
that the home market is not the only mar- 
ket, that the agriculturists are not the only 
customers, that nearly, if not fully, one-half 
of our manufacturing population, is en- 
gaged in working for foreign markets—and 
if, in consequence of the working of the 
Corn-laws this portion of your people are 
not allowed to obtain in return for the 
produce of their industry, for the sweat of 
their brow, that which will enable them to 
Support their families, it is impossible but 
that distress, destitution, and starvation 
must follow. Does this benefit the farmer ? 
Must it not, on the other hand, eventually 
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tend to his injury? is it not clear that the 
distressed families of the manufacturers 
must at last fall back on the poor-rates ? 
My own conviction is, that so far from the 
admission of foreign corn doing an injury 
to the agricultural interests, it will certainly 
be highly advantageous to them—the 
effect will be not that of lowering the 
price in this country, but raising the price 
elsewhere: the demand from hence will 
increase the price in the foreign markets, 
and manufacturers of those countries who 
are now enabled to undersell us will no 
longer have it in their power to do so, 
whilst our own, from the encouragement 
thus given them, will have the means of 
consuming a greater quantity of corn, and 
consequently become better customers in 
the corn market. [do not say this with- 
out having good grounds for the opinion 
—not without having made some inquiry 
into the subject. It so happened that two 
years since, thinking it probable that a 
large supply of arms might suddenly be 
required, having learnt that in 1792 a 
considerable quantity had been obtained 
from Belgium, I felt it my duty, as the 
head of the Ordnance department, to visit 
that country, and ascertain in what quan- 
tity and at what price arms could be 
obtained, if the necessity for going to other 
than our own manufacturers should arise. 
I was thus afforded an opportunity of 
seeing what were the effects of the Corn- 
laws, not only on the particular branch of 
one mannfacture to which I have adverted, 
but on the manufacturing interests of our 
country generally, I had an opportunity 
of conversing with men well qualified to 
form an opinion. I heard but one opinion, 
and that was universal condemnation of 
our existing Corn-laws, an opinion in which 
I was confirmed by the results of my en- 
quiries into the state of the manufactures 
in Belgium and in Prussia. In regard to 
arms, I found the manufacturers fully 
employed in executing large orders which 
had been offered to our own manufacturers 
at Birmingham, but which had been taken 
by those of Liege at a lower price, than 
ours could afford to take them at, thus 
depriving our manufacturers of work which 
would have produced to them large sums, 
and the agriculturists of customers with 
money in their pockets ; whilst, as relating 
to the immediate object of my visit, arms, 
for furnishing which above 3/. was de- 
manded by the manufacturers of Birming- 
ham, were offered by those of Liege at 2/, 
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On my return to England, it having 
transpired that I had visited Liege with 
a view to ascertain the price at which 
I could procure arms, the gun makers in 
this country feared I might resort to such 
a measure—(a measure, | beg to say, to 
which I never would have resorted, but 
under circumstances of the most pressing 
necessity—for whilst our own laws pre- 
vented our own manufacturers competing 
with those of other countries I would not 
willingly do them so great an injustice as 
to go elsewhere). In consequence, how- 
ever, of this visit, and under such appre- 
hension, I received from Birmingham a 
letter, signed by nearly all those concerned 
in the manufacture of arms, in which it 
was stated that, ‘if such a measure as 
obtaining arms from Liege was resorted 
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to, it would inevitably lead to the ruin of 


” 


thousands,” and adding, ‘that it was 
utterly impossible for them (the gunmakers 
of Birmingham), to compete with foreign- 
ers so long as the present Corn-laws exist, 
or so long as bread, which is the standard 
of wages, is by artificial means, forced to 
maintain a high price.” From my own 
observation, and from my own enquiry, I 
was confirmed in this opinion; in short, 
every thing J saw, and everything I heard, 
convinced me of the truth of what I lately 
heard a very intelligent friend say, when 
speaking of thedistress in the manufacturing 
districts, ** Whilst our Corn-laws exist, 
commerce is in chains!” I will now show 
the House the opinion entertained in 
another, and as respects our commercial 
interests, most important country, the 
United States of America, I hold in my 
hand a letter, dated Philadelphia, 7th of 
February, 1841: it is from a gentleman 
well known to many hon. Members of the 
House, a gentleman who once had a seat 
in this House, and who is now her Majesty’s 
Consul at Philadelphia—when I mention 
his name, many hon. Members who are 
around me, will, | am confident, agree in 
feeling, that any opinion falling from such 
aman, is well worthy of attention—it is 
Mr. Peter, who was Member for Bodmin. 
Ile writes as follows :— 


‘7 find the Corn-laws operating to our 
prejudice here, just as they do in every part 
of the European continent. (Lord Byron says) 
‘that when a man would do a decd of worth 
he looks at Greece, then turns to tread, so 
sanctioned, on the tyrants head. Ifere as 


well as in Europe, when a nation would do 
anything illiberal, it points to the English 
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Corn-laws, and thus throws fresh obstacles in 
the way of commerce.” 

Such, then is the opinion of one well 
qualified to give an opinion, such the 
estimation in which the Corn-laws are 
held, such the effect produced in America, 
In conclusion, on this subject, I will lastly 
advert to an opinion also of some conse- 
quence, lately expressed in one of the 
French Chambers—I refer to the opinion 
of Count Lanjunais, who said in effect, 
(for I have not the paper with me to quote 
from,) that the repeal of the Corn-laws 
would contribute most materially to the 
aggrandisement of England, and who cau- 
tioned the French to prepare for it. 
Uaving now, I fear, already detained the 
House too long on this subject, 1 will 
be as bricf as possible in offering a few 
remarks on that more immediately before 
the House—the alteration of the sugar 
duties—I confess [ cannot but lament the 
noble Lord, the Member for Liverpool, 
opposed the measure on the grounds set 
forth in the amendment. I cannot but 
regret the line of argumeut that has been 
resorted to by those who, in conjunction 
with that noble Lord, have come forward 
to resist the measure of the Government; 
nor can | say that the means to which our 
opponents have resorted, are altogether 
such as I should have expected from them 
or such as do them credit. They have 
endeavoured throughout the country to 
raise a cry against the Government as 
proposing a measure, the tendency of 
which, was to encourage slavery, by such 
means they had tried, and this to serve a 
party purpose, to enlist the best feelings 
of humanity, against the best interests 
of our manufacturers. I will yield tu no 
man in this House, or in existence, in a 
detestation and horror of slavery. I well 
remember that almost the first guinea I 
ever had to dispose of when a boy at 
Harrow school, was given in support of an 
anti-slavery association ; from that hour to 
the present, I have never ceased to enter- 
tain the same feelings, and to the end of 
my days, I shall continue so to do. But 
it is absurd to say, that the admission of 
sugar from Brazil is to encourage slavery, 
and on such grounds to resist it, unless 
you carry out the principle, and put a stop 
to all commerce ‘with countries in which 
there are slaves. It is making a distinction 
without a difference ; it is in fact, splitting 
hairs, to say that you will not import 
sugar from Brazil, whilst you import 
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cotton from the Floridas, tobacco from 
Virginia, and copper ore from Cuba; and 
no one who gave himself the trouble for one 
moment to consider the subject could think 
otherwise. My own opinion is, that so far 
from an increased intercourse with the Bra- 
zils being disadvantageous to the slaves, it 
will in effect be highly advantageous. We 
may obtain a power and an influenceoverthe 
people of that country by the greater in- 
tercourse we should thus have with them ; 
whilst by closing the door to such inter- 
course, telling them they were slave- 
holdersand miscreants, with whom we would 
have no dealings, we should only drive 
them to trade with other nations, to the 
great injury of our own manufactures, and 
certainly not to the advantage of the 
blacks. Besides which, are we to be told 
that free-labour cannot contend with 
slave-labour? Are we to be told that the 
proprietor of an estate in the West-Indies, 
who has been relieved from the charge of 
the aged and the infirm, the women and the 
children, and who now has only to pay 
the able-bodied for work actually done, 
and whoimoreover has been benefitted 
by the enormous sum of twenty millions, 
paid by the nation for the abolition of 
slavery,—are we now to be told that such 
proprietor has to fear a contest with the 
slave-owner ? And are the people of this 
country still to go ou paying annually a 
much higher price for their sugar than is 
necessary in order to support the possessors 
of West-India property? I cannot for a 
moment believe it is neccessary, nor could 
I believe that the people of England wil! 
submit to it. It had always been held out, 
that out of the abolition of slavery, would 
arise the advantage of cheaper labour, and 
the proprietors be thus rewarded for any 
sacrifice they may have made, aud I yet 
hope and trust it will be so. ‘The certain 
consequence of the introduction of Bra- 
zilian sugar into our markets, must be to 
stimulate to exertion in our own colonies, 
Competition encourages activity, intelli- 
gence, and improvement. Monopoly leads 
to indolence and apathy—it is against op- 
position that the most flourishing branches 
of our commerce, have arisen to their 
present state of prosperity, and so far from 
the introduction of foreign sugar being inju- 
Nous to the interests of our West-India 
planters, my firm conviction is, that it 
would tend, for the reasons I have now 
stated, much to their advantage, and to 
the advantages also of the labouring 
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population employed in our own islands, 
[ am sorry not to see the noble Lord, the 
Member for North Lancashire, in his 
place, as he had in the course of his long, 
and (as every thing falling from him was) 
able speech, advanced some arguments in 
which I can not concur. ‘The noble Lord 
(Lord Stanley) appeared to think that 
Brazilian sugar could not be introduced 
into this country, but in substitution for, 
or displacement of (for displacement was 
the word the noble Lord used) a quantity 
in proportion of our own colonial sugar. 
Such an argument went to the limitation 
of consumption. lam surprised to find 
any one possessing so acute and compre-~ 
hensive a mind as the noble Lord, bad 
fallen into such error, I would tell the 
noble Lord, were he present, that there is 
no limit to consumption, and I would 
refer in proof of this to the fact—that in 
years when sugar bad been cheap, the 
consumption per head throughout Eng~ 
land, as was shewn by the hon. Member 
for Kilkenny, nearly doubled that of years 
when the price of sugar had been high. 
The noble Lord must have observed, that 
at all times, and under all circumstances, 
whenever greater facilities have been given 
to trade and to consumption, the increase 
had been in proportion. Let the noble 
look to the great increase in the consump- 
tion of coffee since the duty had been 
lowered —to the increase of travellers since 
the introduction of railroads—to the in- 
crease of letters by post since the reduc- 
tion of postage, if he wanted evidence of 
the truth of this principle, which in fact is 
general, and which I defy any one to con- 
trovert. Does not every hon. Member who 
now hears me know, and will they not admit 
that the consumption of bread, of coffee, 
and of sugar, in their establishments, is 
greater in proportion to the number of 
mouths, than in the cottage of the agri- 
cultural labourer, or the dwelling of the 
artizan? Give bui the labouring class the 
means of procuring as much as their 
wants require, and their consumption will 
be as great as that of the more wealthy, 
and these means can only be afforded by 
the extension of trade, and by enabling 
them freely to exchange the produce of 
their labours, in order to obtain a supply 
of the articles, the necessaries and com- 
forts of life for their families. One word 
more in respect to the introduction of 
Brazilian sugar displacing a quantity of 
West-India—a simple and very probable 
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case will shew the fallacy of it. A manu- 
facturer of cotton or hardware has, | will 
suppose, produced articles sufficient to 
procure for himself and his family all the 
necessaries of life—a portion of those 
articles he has sold, and with the proceeds 
purchased flour, clothes, and supplied 
others of his wants—but he still has some 
of his goods left, and the home-market is 
glutted ; an opportuuity is afforded him 
of exchanging the remaining articles for 
Brazilian sugar, and he is allowed by the 
law to do so—will any one say, that by 
such an arrangement a quantity of West- 
India sugar is displaced? Is it not clear 
that the manufacturer is thus enabled to 
procure that, of which his family must 
otherwise have been deprived ? whilst the 
Brazilian sugar so introduced is an ad- 
dition to any other sugar that might have 
been previously in the market; to which 
market the manufacturer was prevented 
going owing to the want of sale for his 
goods. The noble Lord also adverted to 
the amount of duty to be taken off, and 
like many others on that side of the 
House, had asked what benefit the reduc- 
tion of Is. 6d. per hundred was to the 
poorer classes ? No doubt the noble Lord 
was right in saying the amount was but 
small, as far as respects the actual reduc- 
tion; but had the noble Lord forgotten 
that sugar was last year 80s. the hundred, 
whereas it is now somewhere about 60s. 
and was the noble Lord really so little 
conversant with the working of our import 
duties, and the effects of a greater or 
smaller quantity of any article being 
brought into the market as not to see that 
the benefit to be derived to the poor man 
was not so much from the actual diminu- 
tion of the price in consequence of the 
amount of duty taken off, as from the pre- 
vention of that great increase of price, 
which was the certain consequence of a 
short supply, and which last year had 
prevented the poor man from obtaining 
in his family that which was now some- 
thing more than a comfort—which was, in 
fact, almost a necessary of life. The 
noble Lord had produced a_ Liverpool 
Price Current, from which he had read a 
letter signed by a Whig and a Tory, in 
which it was stated that when the first minis- 
terial plan was announced, a great panic 
had been occasioned, but that when it was 
seen that it would be defeated, calm had 
been restored. The noble Lord had, in 
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the light in which the measures of the 
Government are viewed by the country, 
this is the manner in which they are esti- 
mated.” The noble Lord deceived himself 
—the calm was not a calm arising out of 
reason and common sense (although he 
called the motion of the noble Lord the 
Member for Liverpool, a motion founded 
in common sense), it is the triumph of 
monopoly, the victory of the monopolists, 
it is a victory of which some of those who 
may now have contributed to gain it, will 
live to repent. The noble Lord had also 
in his triumph referred to the late loss of 
several seats to the liberal party—he spoke 
of “ Borough after borough being seized 
by his party, and of a Government totter- 
ing to its fall.” [Cheers.] Does the noble 
Lord, or in his absence, I will ask, do 
any of the hon. Members who now cheer, 
do they approve of the means by which 
these seats have been obtained ? are they 
prepared to march with their new allies, 
the Chartists, who, at Nottingham, at 
least, it is admitted joined their ranks and 
contributed to the victory? It is possible 
that the seats now occupied by the friends 
around me to-night, will, before long, be 
occupied by the right hon. Baronet and 
those from the opposite sides. [Cheers.] 
1 understand these cheers, but I would not 
have hon. Members be too confident. I 
would recommend them not to cheer too 
soon, they may yet be disappointed in 
their expectations. It is possible that 
the defection in the liberal camp—a de- 
fection which, in one instance, at least, 
arose out of a feeling, a mistaken one, that 
could not but be respected, however it 
was to be lamented; it is, | say, possible 
that from such causes that change, to 
which hon. Members opposite so anxiously 
look, may take place; but whenever this 
does happen, J will venture to tell them, 
the measures proposed by her Majesty’s 
Ministers, or others of a similar descrip- 
tion, and such as will produce the same 
effects, must be propounded. The right 
hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) who, when the 
necessity arose had never been backward 
in adopting that which was expedient, 
even although at other times the measure 
may have been opposcd by him (and he 
not one to blame the right hon. Baronet 
for so acting) will be found coming down 
to the House and proposing, and those 
around him supporting, measures similar 
to those to which they now objected. It 
could not possibly be otherwise. A Te 
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vision of the tariff and a reduction of the 
import duties can not much longer be 
postponed. This great question which 
involves the prosperity, and I may add, 
tranquility of the country cannot be staved 
off—truth must prevail—liberal principles 
must predominate—their advocates must 
conquer—party spirit may for a_ time 
stand in the way, but party spirit is but as 
a feather in the scale when weighed 
against the best interests of the people of 
the greatest commercial nation in the 
world. England abounding in her mineral 
productions, surpassing in the intelligence 
of her population, foremost in the skill 
of her citizens and in the application of 
machinery—distinguished for the wealth 
and enterprise of her merchants, is the 
last country on the face of the globe that 
should object to the most perfect freedom 
of trade, and should be the first to teach 
others, that in the extension of it, is to be 
found the true source of commercial great- 
ness, national prosperity, and_ political 
power; the best security for peace at 
home and peace abroad. 

Sir Charles Douglas said, that on that, 
the sixth night of this protracted debate, 
he should not venture to address the House, 
well knowing how many there were, on 
both sides, whose practical knowledge and 
experience would ensure that attention 
which be could only hope to gain from its 
kind indulgence; indeed, he felt it would 
be very presumptuous on his part to rise 
at all, if he intended to enter at large into 
the general question, .after the powerful, 
argumentative, and convincing speech of 
his noble Friend, the Member for North 
Lancashire, two nights before; a speech 
which he had a right to designate as per- 
fectly unanswerable. For, not only had 
the Government allowed that speech to 
close that evening’s debate, but had allowed 
two nights to pass without making any at- 
tempt to reply to it, excepting to one point 
to which the right hon. and gallant Officer, 
had alluded, and which on reflection he 
(Sir C. Douglas) was sure the gallant 
Gentleman, would think he had better 
have let alone. It was true that he had 
on a former occasion referred to the com 
mittee on Import duties, which sat last 
year of which he was a Member. When 
some observations which had been made 
by a noble Lord (Ashburton), in another 
place were brought under discussion. 
With respect to the expressions used by 
that noble Lord, it was not for him (Sir 
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C. Douglas), to say, any thing, for it would 
ill become him to defend one whose high 
character, liberal feelings and practical 
knowledge of commercial affairs rendered 
him an authority on such subjects; but he 
must say, that with regard to the opinion 
which that noble Lord had given, he 
(Sir C. Douglas) entirely agreed, for it 
was the only opinion to which any one 
with the noble Lords’ knowledge, and ex- 
perience, could come who had attentively 
read the evidence taken before that com- 
mittee. But as the attention of Parliament 
and the country had been called to its re- 
port and proceedings, he felt it to be his 
duty, to notice it on the present occasion. 
He held in his hand a copy of a petition, 
from the merchants and manufacturers of 
Ashton-under-Line, and a report from the 
Chamber of Commerce, at Manchester, 
by which he found that they considered 
the evidence taken before that committee 
as ‘ valuable and extraordinary,” and they 
stated it to be. 





“ Evidence the more important, as it is ina 
great measure not that of individuals whose 
own interests are in question, and liable, there- 
fore, to be warped by their judgment, but the 
evidence’ of men placed in official situations, 
and giving their calm and deliberate opi 
nions.” 

Now, he was willing to admit the intel- 
ligence and ability of those gentlemen, 
especially of Messrs. Deacon Hume, 
M’Gregor, and Porter, whose opinions 
were worthy of consideration, though by 
their evidence they directly contradicted 
each other. But while he admitted its 
value, and also its extraordinary character, 
he must deny that as evidence it was either 
fair or impartial. On the contrary, he 
could not conceive anything more unfit 
for the foundation of legislation than the 
evidence of men in official situations, who 
were naturally most anxious to state those 
facts only which would support their precon- 
ceived opinions; opinions which were of 
no more value than those of any other 
intelligent private individuals. He had 
stated on a former evening that the report 
of that committee, and the evidence taken 
before it, was calculated to give an unfair, 
because a partial, view of the case; and 
he would not now weary the House by 
repeating the grounds of that statement. 
An analysis had been circulated through 
the country, which, however correct, as 
far as it went, omitted much that was 
important, and affected to show indirectly 
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that the committee had been unanimous, 
and he thought that so far it was most 
insidious and unfair. It ought at least to 
have given the amendment which he had 
moved in the committee, to the effect that 
the evidence was valuable, but at the same 
time so partial and limited, that they could 
only venture to report the evidence and 
recommend the re-appointment of a com 
mittee this Session to continue the inves- 
tigation. It was true he was in a minority 
of two to five—but the committee, though 
appointed on the 8th of May, was com. 
posed of nine gentleman from the Govern- 
ment or Anti-Corn-Law party, and only 
six from his, (the Opposition,) side of the 
House; of those six, only two, himself 
and his hon. Friend, the Member for 
Whitby, had been able to attend, for the 
committee did not meet for two months, 
viz., not till the 6th of July, and it was 
too much to expect that Members whose 
residence was not in London, should re- 
main in town to enter on the labour of a 
committee at that late period of the Ses- 
sion. It would be said, the committee 
did not meet sooner because the hon. 
Member for Kilkenny, was engaged in the 
banking committee—but was that any 
excuse for the burry and partiality with 
which this important committee had been 
conducted? They met on the 6th of July, 
sat fourteen days, examined twenty-nine 
witnesses, and reported on the 6th of 
August, after resisting his amendment, 
which in effect only asked for further 
evidence on so important a subject; but 
impartiality would not have answered the 
purpose. The witnesses, and the majority 
understood each other, and when he pro- 
posed to call a gentleman connected with 
the [ron trade, after Sir John Guest had 
given his evidence, he was told “ Oh! yes, 
bring your friend,” but then he fouad that 
every day was pre-engaged by witnesses 
who came ready primed to give answers 
in accordance with the views of the ma- 
jority of the committee ; and thus practi- 
cally they refused all other evidence. So 
much for the fairness of the constitution, 
and for the liberality and impartiality of 
the proceedings which prevailed in the 
Committee selected to enquire into the 
Import duties! Now with reference to 
the question of sugar, as regarded slavery 
and the slave-trade, it had been urged 
as a matter of reproach against the party 
with which he had the honour to act, 
that the course which was now proposed 
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by the amendment of his noble Friend, 
the Member for Liverpool, was a new 
course taken up for party purposes, and 
it was said, that they had for years en. 
couraged slavery, and now, for the first 
time, set themselves up as its opponents, 
He presumed that taunt was not meant 
to apply to those who formely acted 
with Gentlemen opposite, but to that great 
party called Tory or Conservative, of which 
he presumed Lord Castlereagh and the 
Duke of Wellington would be adinitted to 
have been the representatives; and he 
(Sir C, Douglas) was prepared to prove, 
by indisputable testimony, namely, by 
reference to State papers, that the course 
which, as a party, Gentlemen on his side 
of the House had always taken, was ex- 
actly that they took now, in opposition to 
the encouragement of slavery now pro- 
posed by her Majesty’s Ministers, In the 
years 1814 and 1815, previous to, and at 
the Congress of Vienna, the subject had 
been mooted, and instructions given from 
Lord Liverpool’s Government to uegociate 
with foreign powers, for the purpose of 
putting an end to slavery and the slave- 
trade, by entering into treaties to bind 
each other to do the reverse of that which 
was now proposed by her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, namely, to prohibit the import- 
ation of colonial slave-labour produce. 
He would make one or two quotations. 
The first was from a letter of Lord Castle- 
reagh to the Duke of Wellington, dated 
Foreign-Office, 6th of August, 1814 :— 

“ We must be prepared fer a reluctance on 
the part of certain Powers to adopt the limited 
measure, (abolition of slavery at the end of 
five years) and it becomes necessary to consi- 
der how the interest of those Powers may be 
made to operate in support of their duties; 
how they can be deprived of the unjust advan- 
tage of profiting by the sacrifices and forbear- 
ance of other States, which, from a sense of 
moral duty, forsake this species of commerce. 
Nothing seems more likely to have this effect 
than for the Powers, acting in concert to pro- 
hibit the importation, into their respective do- 
minions, of colonial produce, grown within the 
territories of Powers refusing to enter into the 
proposed concert.’ 

And in a letter from Lord Castlereagh 
to Lord Bathurst, dated Geneva, 3rd Sep- 
tember, 1814 :-— 

“T have only to observe, that I opened to 
the Prince of Benevento the idea of a concur- 
rent system for repressing the slave-trade, 
and a league against the import of colonial 
produce, grown by states dissentient from the 
general policy.” 
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Now, it would be said, that all this 
ended in no practical good. As far as the 
other parties were concerned that was 
true; but our endeavours were good— 
they were the same then as our object 
now. Asa party we acted then, as at 
present, represented by Lord Castlereagh, 
Lord Bathurst, and the Duke of Welling- 
ton; and he used these records to show, 
that those statesmen even then did all in 
their power to extinguish slavery and the 
slave-trade, by refusing to agree to any 
such scheme as that which her Majesty’s 
Government had now propounded. He 
must quote one more document from the 
state papers. It was a letter from Lord 
Castlereagh to Earl Bathurst, dated Vi- 
enna, the 2nd of January, 1815, and had 
reference to the intervention with Russia 
on the same subject. Lord Castlereagh 
said :— 

“The Emperor listened with much attene 
tion to every part of my statement, and par- 
ticularly to this in which I endeavoured to show, 
that upon reasonable notice, the Powers of 
Europe would not only be justified, but bound 
in morality and sincerity, to exclude from their 
ports colonial produce grown within the do- 
minions of states which refused to adopt the 
principle of abolition. That to do so must at 
once be effectual ; and todo less was to make 
themselves parties, in breach of their promises, 
to the crimes and scandal to which their de- 
mand for colonial produce gave occasion, and 
which they ought preferably to supply from 
those countries where the culture was not car- 
ried on by newly-imported slaves.”’ 

He thought he had now made out a case 
which must put an end to the attack made 
upon his side by Gentlemen opposite, that 
it was only on the present critical moment 
they had sprung up to give an opposition 
to slavery and the slave-trade, and had 
refused to join in any measure which could 
give encouragement to slavery. On the 
question of the sugar-duties, it would not 
become him to enter after the unanswered, 
because unanswerable, speech of his noble 
Friend, Lord Stanley. The conduct of 
the Government on this question con- 
firmed his opinion as to the insincerity of 
their purpose, and the satisfaction he felt 
in every vote he had given against them. 
Was this a question of finance or of national 
policy? If the former, why did not the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer bring it for- 
ward and give to the House the data on 
which he made his speculations? If it 
were the latter, of course it could not have 
been contingent on the late majorities of 
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eleven and twenty-one against Ministers, 
but must have been long contemplated, 
and ought to have been well considered, 
and they were bound, in fairness to their 
opponents, and in justice to their friends, 
and to their people, to have announced 
their intentions in a speech from the 
Throne upon the subject, as one of ua- 
tional policy and vital importance. ‘This 
they should have done, even considering 
what was due to themselves, for his own 
part he did not think the general plan had 
been so long in contemplation. The pro- 
position emanated from that unconstitu- 
tional tenacity of office for which her 
Majesty’s Ministers were proverbial. They 
never had the confidence of the House of 
Lords; they had lost that of the Com- 
mons, and only retained that of the Crown, 
by deceiving her Majesty, as to the true 
feelings and opinions of the people. They 
dared not appeal to the country, unless 
they could first create such excitement by 
raising delusive hopes as to make it im- 
possible for any party to govern in safety 
and hence the Budget of the Government. 
If this were not a proof of an unconstitu- 
tional tenacity of office, he knew not what 
was. He maintained, that her Majesty’s 
Ministers had deceived the country, with 
regard to their promises of peace, re- 
trenchment, and reform. He had always 
advocated, on safe principles, those great 
ends, and always would. The Govern- 
ment, while they had a majority in that 
House, brought forward no practical mea- 
sures of reform, and had made no retrench- 
ment, but, on the contrary, had increased 
the expenditure of the country; but when 
they had lost the confidence of the House, 
then they made a proposition they could 
not carry; for no object whatever, but to 
deceive the people and create excitement. 
As to peace, we were at war in India and 
China, and no one could foretel the limit 
of the expense. He knew no party in the 
country would believe their professions. 
Upon what could any one have made more 
solemn assertions as to principle, than 
they had upon the appropriation of Church 
property, a principle they asserted to ob- 
tain office, which they deserted to retain 
office ? and so again would they abandon 
these or any other views, as occasion might 
suit them: and after such conduct, no 
man would believe their sincerity with 
respect to corn, timber, or sugar. He was 
glad to see the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
J. Russell), for he would not say that be- 
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hind a man’s back which he would not 
say to his face. He did not wish to apply 
what he was about to quote to any one 
personally, but to the Government as a 
body. Mr. Fox had once said, “* He must 
be an infamous man who on coming into 
place could abandon the professions he 
had made when out of place.” How that 
quotation would apply tothe Government, 
he would leave it to the country to judge. 

Sir Henry Parnell denied that any kind 
of improper influence had been used to 
obtain credit for the Report on Import 
Duties. The description of the witnesses 
which had been found fault with by the 
hon. Member, who had just sat down, was 
perfectly correct. No witness could have 
been more free from motives to give partial 
and interested evidence than Mr. M‘Gregor, 
Mr. Deacon Hume, and Mr. Porter,— 
they were not merchants, nor landlords, 
nor theorists in matters of political economy, 
and it was because they were witnesses, in 
every respect, so unexceptionable, their 
evidence had produced so great an effect 
throughout the country. As to the evi- 
dence being of a party character, the hon. 
Member should have remembered, that 
Mr. Deacon Hume had been thirty years 
in office under a Tory Government. What, 
in point of fact, had made the Report on 
Import Duties a document of such vast and 
universal influence in leading public opin- 
ion to a right judgment on the effects of 
protecting and differential duties, was its 
own intrinsic merits. The facts contained 
in it were so clearly set forth, and so amply 
supported by experience, that the conclu- 
sions they led to, were, at the same time, 
quite easy of comprehension and wholly 
irresistible. These facts, when brought 
forward by unbiased witnesses, and applied 
in detail to all the circumstances by which 
the price of commodities are increased, pro- 
duced a conviction which other persons 
had failed to produce. It had frequently 
been attempted in this House and out of 
this House, to show how many millions 
a-year the public paid in consequence of 
protecting duties; but the reasoning ne- 
cessary to be employed to establish this 
case being unavoidably abstruse and diffi- 
cult to be made intelligible, the public went 
on paying these millions in ignorance of 
the cause which made them so much out 
of pocket. What, therefore, the report 
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has chiefly effected; and whatever has 
made it take such hold on the mind of the 
nation, is the explanation it afforded of the 
operation of every protecting duty to raise 
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price, and of the immense amount of in- 
direct taxation which the system of pro. 
tecting duties has imposed on the people, 
These protecting duties affect almost all 
prices. There are no less than eighty-four 
articles of colonial produce subject to dif- 
ferential and protecting dutics, including 
sugar, coffee, timber, &c.; besides these, 
every production of land is protected, it is 
not only corn, but meat, buttcr, cheese, 
hops, malt, bacon, vegetables, seeds, &c.—- 
every thing that the land grows. There 
are also several of our manufactures still 
enhanced in price by protection, so that, 
when it is considered what vast quantities 
of these various articles are consumed in 
the United Kingdom, it is evident that the 
amount of indirect taxation imposed by 
the protecting duties must be immensely 
large. The hon. Baronct has said, he did 
not see any reason to doubt the correctness 
of the statements of Mr. M‘Gregor and 
Mr. Deacon Hume, that the sum taken out 
of the pockets of the public by indirect 
taxation (none of which went into the 
Treasury, but all to the pockets of the pro- 
tected classes) was equal to the whole 
direct taxation which was paid into the 
E:xchequer, that is, to fifty millions a-year. 
Those statements had now been before the 
public for several months, but none _ has 
ever come forward to contradict them, or 
even to question their correctness. They 
cannot, in point of fact, be contradicted ; 
and, therefore, the effect of the system of 
protecting duties is established to be the 
making of the public pay fifty millions 
a-year more for what they have occasion to 
buy than they would pay if no protecting 
duties were in existence. But, if the pro- 
tecting duties were abolished, then the 
public would have fifty millions a-year 
more to spend in purchasing additional 
comforts and luxuries than they are now 
able to spend in this way ; and if the ope- 
ration of such an increased expenditure is 
traced out, it will then be seen how the 
abolishing of the protective duties will im- 
prove the revenue, promote commerce, and 
remove the distress of the industrious 
classes. Of these fifty millions, which the 
public would have more than it now has to 
spend, a large portion would be spent on 
articles subject to taxation, and in this way 
the revenue augmented. That some mil- 
lions a-year would be added to the revenue 
by abolishing the protecting duties, is fully 
proved by the evidence given before the 
Committee. Again, as to commerce and 
manufactures, a great portion of these fifty 
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millions would be spent in buying the pro- 
ducts of commerce and manufactures. 
Trade of every kind, and manufacturers of 
every description, would be encouraged 
and extended, while the increased employ- 
ment of labour, which would be the conse- 
quence, would relieve the industrious classes 
from the distress which they now suffer ; 
so that it is evident that, if the measures 
proposed by Government were adopted by 
the House, they would greatly contribute, 
by removing the direct taxation which 
arises from the differential and protec- 
tive duties, to secure the three objects 
of the amendment of the noble Lord, the 
Secretary of the Colonies, namely—to re- 
store our falling revenue, to extend our 
crippled commerce, and to remove the dis- 
tress of the industrious classes. With re- 
spect to the question more immediately 
under the consideration of the House, that 
is, the proposed reduction in the duties on 
foreign sugar, a very unfair representation 
has been made of this proposed reduction. 
[t has been assumed, that it wil] admit an 
unlimited quantity of foreign sugar into the 
market, and thus ruin our sugar colonies ; 
whereas, in point of fact, what is proposed 
is only the changing of our prohibitory 
duty into another prohibitory duty. The 
one, namely—the existing duty, is merely a 
complete prohibition of the importation of 
foreign sugar ; while the proposed duty will 
be a prohibitory duty when prices are low ; 
and will admit sugar only when prices bes 
come excessively high. Now, if the state- 
ments are correct that have been made 
respecting the supply of sugar that will be 
provided by our own colonies in this or 
future years, then the prices will be so low 
that there cannot be any importation under 
the proposed new duty, and consequently it 
will not be attended with any injurious 
effect to the interests of our sugar colonies. 
But the proper way of discussing and con- 
sidering the question of what should be the 
duty on foreign sugar, should be with re- 
ference to the means of our colonies to carry 
out competition with foreign sugar. It 
seems to be supposed, that foreigners have 
advantages which afford no hope of a suc- 
cessful competition with them; but this is 
not the case, for the means of carrying on 
competition may be greatly extended. Hon. 
Members had wholly lost sight in the 
course of the debate of the bill that has 
been introduced by the President of the 
Board of Trade, and is now before the House 
for reducing the duties on imports into the 
colonies. This reduction of duties will 
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afford great benefits to the manufacturers of 
sugar—it will diminish the prices of flour 
and provisions of all descriptions, and the 
price of timber, and various other articles 
which are necessary for making sugar, and 
in this way the cost of making sugar will 
be greatly diminished, and the power of car- 
rying out competition increased. This mea- 
sure is in fact a full compensation to the colo- 
nies for the proposed reduction of the duty 
on foreign sugar. About fourteen or fifteen 
years ago those Members of the House who 
were connected with the West Indies, were 
very loud in complaining of the injury 
which the sugar makers sustained, and other 
interests from the high duties on imports 
into the colonies, and from the system of 
restrictions under which the trade of the 
colonies was placed. Returns were called 
for by which it was attempted to be made to 
appear, by showing the prices of food, tim- 
ber, and other things, in foreign countries, 
that these duties and restrictions added 70 
per cent. to the cost of making sugar ; and 
persons of the highest authority in West 
Indian atlairs went so far as to say, that 
they would willingly give up the monopoly 
of the English markct if all these restric- 
tions were removed. As to the importance 
which about that time the planters attached 
to these restrictions, the evidence given be- 
fore the committee of finance, of 1828, by 
the noble Lord, the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, may be referred to. At that time 
the noble Lord filled the office of Secretary 
at War, and when under examination by 
the committee regarding the expense in- 
curred by the army kept up in the colonies, 
stated, that he had frequently applied to 
the various governments of the colonies to 
contribute towards the expense of paying the 
army, but that the answer he received from 
them was ‘ We would very readily con- 
tribute a large portion of the expense, pro- 
vided the restrictions on our trade were 
taken off, but that so long as those restric- 
tions are continued we are not able to give 
the Jeast assistance. It may be said, the 
bill of the President of the Board of Trade 
does not go far enough in the way of re- 
ducing duties on imports into the colonies. 
This may be true; but if the colonists will, 
on their part, meet further reductions as 
they ouglit to do, by giving up their mono- 
poly, there can be no good reason for not 
taking off all the restrictions on the trade of 
the colonics. They should be allowed to 
send their productions direct to foreign 
countries, to purchase all kinds of foreign 
productions free of duty, and even to em- 
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ploy foreign ships. The trade of the colo- 
nies should be rendered perfectly free ; and 
if that were so, no British interests would 
suffer; for the colonies would find it to 
their advantage to use British productions 
and to employ British ships. If, however, 
all restrictions were taken off, the whole 
of the grounds would be removed on which 
the colonies could claim to have any longer 
the monopoly of the British market ; for, 
according to the original arrangement by 
which this monopoly was established, the 
monopoly of the markets of the colonies was 
considered a suflicient compensation, giving 
the colonies the monopoly of the British 
market, and the highest West Indian au- 
thoritics may be referred to, in order to 
show that if the mother country abandoned 
the monopoly of the colonial markets, the colo- 
nies couldno longer claim any just right to en- 


joy the monopoly of the market of themother 


country. This doctrine has been explicitly 
laid down by Lord Sheflicld, in one of his 
publications in defence of the rights of the 


colonies, and no one can be referred to of 


higher authority in anything where the in- 
terests of the West Indies were concerned. 
He says— 

“The British dominions are as much en- 
titled to the monopoly of the markets of the 
British West Indies, as the latter are entitled 
to those of the former, and whenever that mo- 
nopoly is given up, it will be the highest ab- 
surdity not to open all the British ports to 
foreign raw sugar.”’ 


The true policy therefore, to pursue with 
regard to the sugar duties and all other 
duties on colonial productions, is to take a 
bold course, and at once abolish all restric- 
tions on the colonial trade, and to connect 
with this measure such a gradual reduction 
of the protecting duties on colonial produc- 
tions as would get rid in time of all mono- 


poly, and give the public the advantage of 


obtaining all colonial productions at the 
lowest possible prices. The hon. Baronet 
proceeded to say, that there were other 
ways of increasing the means of the colonies 
to carry on competition with foreign sugar, 
one of them was, the proper extension and 
management of free labour. It was com- 
monly taken for granted, that slave-labour 
in itself gave the employer of it an advan- 
tage over the employer of free labour, but 
the fact was, that the advantage that the 
employers of slave labour had, arose from 
their being free of all restrictions and taxes 
in obtaining the food they wanted for their 
slaves, and the materials they wanted for 
making sugar. If the colonies were relieved 
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from such restrictions, then free labour 
would be placed on an equal footing with 
slave labour, and then all the advantages of 
free labour would soon show themselves jn 
favour of our colonies. They would in 
point of fact be able to scll sugar cheaper 
than the employer of slave-labour could 
sell it, and in course of time the superiority 
of free labour would become so great over 
slave labour that those countries which 
now employed slave labour, would be 
obliged to employ free labour. Now, as 
the reduction of the duty on foreign sugar 
would, no doubt, excite greater energy in 
our colonics to improve the fabrication of 
sugar, and to diminish the cost of making 
sugar, it would seem that the best course to 
take for getting rid of slave labour would 
be by reducing the duty on foreign sugar, 
and consequently that such a procceding 
ought not to be held out, as it has been 
a cause of extending and establishing slave 
labour. That the reduction of the duty 
on foreign sugar, would have the effect of 
improving the processes of making sugar in 
our colonies, and of reducing the price of 
it, there can be no doubt, for the cflect of 
protection is to stop all invention and im. 
provement. This has always been the case 
with regard to everything that has been 
protected. Before Mr. Huskisson took off 
the prohibition of the importation of foreign 
silks, the same machinery continued in use 
which had been introduced a hundred years 
before, when the silk manufacturer was 
first established. As Mr. Porter says in 
his evidence, protection sets every one 
asleep, and it is only owing to the protec- 
tion our colonies possess, that the fact has 
occurred of the proposal of making sugar 
in the island of Cuba, being superior to 
those in our colonies. If all that has been 
suggested with regard to removing the re- 
striction on the trade of the colonics, the 
extension and management of free labour, 
and the exciting of the colonies to increased 
exertions in improving the making of 
sugar were accomplished, there then would 
exist no grounds to apprehend that our 
colonies would be unable successfully to 
carry on competition in all foreign markets, 
with every country that produced sugar, and 
their prosperity would be placed on a sure 
and lasting foundation. With regard to 
the corn question, the hon. Baronet said, 
he had so often given his opinions to the 
House on this subject, that he would not 
then say more upon it than express his re- 
gret that landowners did not take the 
tronble of obtaining accurate information 
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respecting the price at which foreign corn 
could be imported into this country ; for he 
felt sure, that if they were to do so, they 
would see reason to abandon all apprehen- 
sion of a reduction of rents under the pro- 
tection of a duty of 8s. a quarter for wheat. 
Although a friend to the total repeal of the 
Corn-laws, he wished to see a fixed duty 
laid on sooner than to see the present 
sliding scale of duty continued. He hoped 
the disposition which seemed to prevail 
among the landed interest last year in fa- 
vour of a fixed duty would be restored, for 
if some change did not take place in the 
laws, it was quite certain that every bad 
harvest would hereafter be followed by the 
same universal convulsion that occurred 
after the harvest of 1828. The same 
sudden importation of increased quantities 
of corn would take place, the same sudden 
exportation of bullion to pay for it, and the 
same derangement of the currency of trade; 
and, with these evils, the severe distress of 
the industrious clasees, which the country had 
been exposed to during the last three years. 

Sir Eardley Wilmot said, that he had 
been anxious to have followed the hon. 
Member for Lincoln on the previous even- 
ing, because he had been much surprised 
to hear him announce his intention of 
voting against the amendment; more par- 
ticularly, because, when he had the 
honour of making a motion two years ago 
for the extinction of the apprenticeship 
clause, that hon. Gentleman had made a 
most brilliant and effective speech in his 
support which no Gentleman had thought 
proper to answer, and upon a division, 
the motion was carried by ninety-six to 
ninety-three. Not only that, but the hon. 
Gentleman attended, immediately after 
the division, a meeting of the Anti-slavery 
Committee in Palace-yard, and again 
made a second speech, which was rap. 
turously received. For lis part, he thought 
that the distress and difficulty of the West- 
Indian interest was entirely occasioned by 
the proprietors themselves, by their obsti- 
hate Opposition to the abolition of slavery, 
and to their unchristian conduct during 
the apprenticeship. To them he would 
not shew the slightest favour; but if he 
would not show them favour he would 
not deny them justice. He would grant 
that to any man—the lowest of mankind, 
or the bitterest of enemies; and therefore, 
as they had, since the abolition of slavery, 
endeavoured to redeem their former con- 
duet by their present exertions, to better 
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the condition of the blacks, and were 
making efforts to produce a sufficient sup- 
ply of sugar by free labour, he thought it 
most unjust to them, as well as to the 
East Indies, to weaken or destroy their 
interests. In another point of view, how- 
ever, to him the greatest and most convin- 
cing, he considered the intended proposal 
of the Government to be the means of 
introducing slave-grown sugar into this 
country; and nothing, therefore, should 
induce him to assist any measure which 
would effect such a detestable object. As 
to the question of corn and timber, he 
should say nothing now. But when Gen- 
tlemen talked of the time being come for 
these alterations, it was saying this :— 
**So long as our supporters only mutiny, 
and continue to vote for us, the time is not 
come; but when they not only mutiny 
but desert, then the time is come, to 
ayitate the people, and endeavour to send 
them en masse to support us.” 

Mr, Iitzharding Berkeley, after assur- 
ing the House that he felt the full value 
of their time, in that protracted state of 
the debate, and would not trespass upon 
it at any length, expressed his entire con- 
currence in the principle on which the 
budget was founded—that principle being 
the increase of the revenue by reducing 
the actual burden of taxation upon the 
people. He rejoiced at the declared in- 
tention of Ministers to revise the Corn- 
laws, and he was certain that that inten- 
tion would be received among his consti- 
tuents, as well as throughout the whole 
country, with the greatest satisfaction. 
Great commercial and manufacturing 
cities, in particular, were deeply inte- 
rested in that question; for that odious 
tax—that tax upon bread—was a palsy 
upon honest industry, and a greivous evil 
to the working classes. He could not 
but applaud the policy which prompted 
Ministers to draw closer the commercial 
ties between England and the Brazils. 
As regarded the cry raised against Minis- 
ters respecting the slave-trade, he con- 
sidered that it had no validity in it, for he 
felt certain that a close treaty and ex- 
tended commercial connexion between 
England and the Brazils, would be far 
more likely to produce the extinction of 
the slave-trade than armed intervention ; 
for that had hitherto, without materially 
reducing the traffic in slaves, decidedly 
added to the horrors inflicted on the un- 
fortunate captives. That, however, he 
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might not be misunderstood in the vote 
he was about to give, he had stated these 
his sentiments as regarded the principle of 
the budget, and the declarations of Minis- 
ters. But, at the same time, he could 
not conceal from himself that we were 
now trying the issue of a great experiment 
in the West Indies. It was not too much 
to say, that upon the result of that issue 
depended the question of the liberty or 
slavery of the African race all over the 
world. This country had struggled for 
the abolition of slavery for many years; 
we had obtained the boon; we were 
taunted by the whole slave-holding world 
that we were only seeking a chimerical 
good—an impracticable object. Our suc- 
cess in carrying out the abolition of slavery 
in our own colonies would be the decisive 
refutation of that opinion; but could we 
insure success without granting a larger 
extension of time to the West-India 
planters before we called upon them to 
compete with the slave-labour of Cuba 
and the Brazils? He sincerely believed 
not. If the experiment failed, the African 
race would be in a worse condition than 
they were before, and America, whom he 
taunted with its slave-holding propensi- 
ties, might taunt us in return for our 
failure and our folly. He did not for a 
moment venture to assert that this term 
of probation should be extended for any 
great length of time, for he felt that the 
time was fast advancing when the princi- 
ples of free trade must be everywhere re- 
cognised ; but at the present moment he 
felt that that time was not come when the 
West-India proprietors should be called 
upon to compete, in the infancy of their 
free institutions, with slave-labour. There 
had been a time when the West-India 
proprietors deemed that the cause of hu- 
manity was incompatible with their inter- 
ests; that day had passed away, and he 
could now advocate their cause without 
sacrificing his principles. He and _ his 
hon. Colleague had the honour of repre- 
senting one-sixth of the West-India in- 
terest. Had he represented the whole of 
that interest, he never would have allowed 
that to weigh with him for one moment in 
his advocacy of the abolition of slavery. 
He was now most anxious to see that 
great experiment successfully carried out ; 
and he thought that the best means of 
rendering it successful was by supporting 
the resolution of the noble Lord. 
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Mr. J. Parker regretted, that his hon, 
Friend, the Member for Warwickshire, as 
a distinguished philanthropist, had not ex- 
ercised a little more of that charity in 
which, for more distant objects, his nature 
so much abounded, in judging of the mo. 
tives which had induced the Qucen’s Go. 
vernment to lay their present propositions 
before the House. If his hon. Friend 
would give their conduct a somewhat more 
impartial consideration, he would find am- 
ple reasons, in the existing state of the 
commerce and the finances of the country, 
for the course they had adopted, and would, 
he was sure, not have concluded with the 
imputation of motives so discreditable and 
disingenuous as those in which he was most 
sorry to see his hon. Friend had too wan- 
tonly indulged. His right hon. Friend, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, at a 
period of great commercial depression and 
considerable financial difficulty, had either 
to propose new taxes, or to avail himself of 
the principles developed in the Committce 
on Import Duties, which, at the same time 
that they would give a stimulus to our 
manufacturing interests, would replenish 
the Exchequer, without adding to,—but, on 
the contrary, with an alleviation of the 
burthens of the people. Now, in regard 
to one of the articles on which a reduction 
of duties was proposed—viz. the subject 
matter of the present debate—he regretted 
to find, that the exciting question of slavery 
had been brought to bear upon the good 
feelings and passions of the public. He, 
for one, yielded to none in his detestation 
of the slave-trade, and of slavery ; and at a 
period when hon. Gentlemen opposite, and 
those who preceded them on those benches 
in the advocacy of Tory politics, were 
not over strenuous in their assistance, 
the party to which he was attached had 
achieved this proudest conquest of human- 
ity, and in pursuance of the great princi- 
ples which characterized the policy of Mr. 
Fox, and had continued the cardinal point 
of action with the party down to the admi- 
nistration of Farl Grey, would continue 
faithful to the end, and would continue to 
watch over the happiness, and new-born 
liberty of the negro population. But 
he was bound also to advocate the relaxa- 
tion of commercial imposts, and to give, s0 
far as he could by legislation, a wider base 
and a more extended action to our com- 
merce. He was bound to watch with equal 
solicitude over the comforts and the happi- 
ness of our own population ; and in the 
action of an humanity not less extended 
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and not less wise than that of Gentlemen 
opposite, he was bound to take care, that, 
in devotedness to the negro cause, he in- 
flicted no unnecessary injury, and attached 
no needless burthens on our countrymen. 
Hon. Members should recollect that they 
had a population at home which demanded 
their anxious care—that they had consti- 
tuents who were deeply interested in trade 
and commerce, and who called in tones of 
impatience for a change in our commercial 
system. [Jvonical Cheers.) Yes, he had 
constituents, and he would stand up for 
them in that House, whether electors or 
non-electors, whether directly armed by 
the constitution with the power of influ- 
encing that assembly, or excluded from 
direct representation. He would disregard 


the potent cheers of the hon. Member for | 


Surry, and state his determination to pro- 
cure for his constituents, so far as he was 
able, cheap bread, cheap sugar, and cheap 
timber, and to vindicate, for their good and 
the general good of all, the great principles 
of commercial freedom, so far as those ob- 
jects could be combined with safety to the 
national faith, and with adyantage to the 
revenue. He believed, that the proposal of 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer was ad- | 


mirably constructed for those purposes. 
They might be defeated on the division ; 
he cared not whether they won or lost ; 
but the principles of the budget would go 
deep into the heart and understanding of 
the nation, and he no more doubted its 
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| Member for Tamworth, as Chancellor of 
| the Exchequer, was destined to produce a 
| Budget to the House of Commons; and 
, had to choose between the sound principles 
| of his right hon. Friend, the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and the imposition 
of new taxes on the country. The budget 
rested on twonecessities—the want of money 
for our Exchequer—the want of employment 
for our people. His right hon. Friend, the 
| Chancellor of the Exchequer, might well 
be congratulated that his remedy for both 
was one and the same, and that instead of 
| raising money at the expense of trade, and 
| hazarding operations which would necessa- 
rily pull different ways, the present scheme 
; acted with a confluence of advantage on 
both thes¢ objects, and whilst it was made 
as clear to his mind as demonstration, that 
| it would give the chances and the begin- 
nings of an indefinite extension to our 
| trade, would also, by the calculations of 
| the most able authorities of the empire, 
| supply the national purse with adequate 
| resources. Now what was the state of 
| trade? Had Government exaggerated the 
| condition of the working population, or 
‘found, in over-statements of the present 
depressiun in the north of England, argu- 
ments more plausible than sound for their 
| proposed remedies. For his part he could 
| state, that he never remembered his own 
| constituents, or the great manufacturing 
community with which he was connected, 
in so prostrate a condition of despondency 


eventual success than he did the uprising | and distress. He could state, that through- 


of to-morrow’s sun. The party to which 
he was attached would continue to advance 
the cause of commercial freedom. They 
would labour in it as they had done in other 
causes for the good of the people of Eng- 
land. They would triumph in it, as they had 
done against other monopolies in state and 
trade. It would be found that their opin- | 
ions would be adhered to with constancy on 


out the West Riding of the county of 
York, a similar condition of things prevailed. 
He had no sources of information over and 
, above that whichhon. Members enjoyed from 
communication with their constituents. 
But he would state to the House, that he 
had conversed within a short time with an 
old friend of his, well known to many 
Members around him, Mr. Francis 


which side soever of the House they might Mande, of Wakefield, a gentleman, who 
hereafter sit; and the hon. Member for for fifty years, or not much less, had prac- 
Newark would discover, that though in the | tised as a Commissioner of Bankrupts in the 
eye of his superior wisdom, and less fallible | West Riding ; and that gentleman had as- 
mind, their conduct might savour of what sured him, without any reference to the 
he called “judicial blindness or infatua- present debate, that he never remembered 
tion ;” yet, that he would not see amongst | a state of trade and commerce so distressing 
the noble and right hon. Friends with | to the parties engaged in it, or a time when 
whom he (Mr. Parker) acted, any such , the humbler classes were suffering equal 
instances of “ laxity of principle,” as might | privations and adversity. In short, the uni- 
be found in the recent history of the other | versal opinion was, that something must be 





side of the House in many matters of great | 
moment ; and, unless he was greatly de- | 
ceived, would be found again at no distant | 
period, if the right hon. Baronet, me 
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done by Government and that House, to 
relax the fetters which bound down the 
energies of the country. It would not do 
to exclaim with the right hon. Member for 
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the university of Cambridge, ‘‘ Let things 
alone.” That was a sentiment worthy of 
a Legislator if no fetters existed ; but in the 
present state of things, “to let trade 
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alone,” was to say that it shall be sacrificed | 


to the monopolics under which the few 


were flourishing, but the many were dis- | 


tressed. 
paternal Government could stand idle. 


It 


In such a state of things no, 


was not consistent with their duty to let | 


these fetters alone—on the contrary, the 
condition of things he had described, super- 


added to the wants of the revenue, was the | 


best recommendation of the measures sup- 


ported by his noble Friends around hin, | 


and which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had introduced from a paramount sense of 
duty, and not from the too sordid and dis- 
creditable motives attributed to her Majes- 
ty’s Government by the Member for War- 
wickshire. He, for one, considered, that 
for the reasons on which their Budget was 
based, the real philanthropy was on the side 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
believed, too, that the country was of the 
same opinion. Was it not true, that the 
anti-slavery movement was a_ failure? 
The Liverpool society had repudiated the 
motion of the noble Member for Liverpool 
—the Manchester society had discovered 
him—the Wakefield society had done the 
same, and even in the vast assembly of Fx- 
eter Hall itself, he had heard, that on this 
very day symptoms of insubordinate human- 
ity had exhibited themselves, and that the 
good sense of the meeting under the guid- 
ance of gentlemen who had served in the 
Anti-slavery cause, somewhat longer than 
the noble Lord,had risen in refractory pro- 
testation against the hasty and ill-advised 
attempts to assist Toryism under the sacred 
and holy name of negro emancipation. But 
without following up the course of reason- 
ing, by which the arguments of the noble 
Lord in this part of the question, have been 
annihilated, he would remind the House 
that on various occasions the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Tamworth, had urged 
most strongly upon Government the policy 
of reducing the duties upon raw cotton. 
Many a time and oft, in every budget for 
several years, had the right hon. Baronet 
urged this point ; last year, he believed, no 
less assiduously than formerly ; yet he never 
found the noble Lord protesting against 
this too secular advice. ‘True it is, that 
cheaper imposts would attract more cotton 
—that more cotton would employ more 
slaves, that the requirement of more slaves 
would give an impetus to the breeding 


| of the right hon. Baronet. 
| dressed the Ifouse, and was always more 
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grounds of the Southern States of North 
America—and that every pound by which 
we increased our imports of that commodity 
would pro tanto give strength and fresh 
incitements to the abominable system of 
those provinces; but the noble Lord was as 
silent as the grave—he remembered the 
subiunary interests of Liverpool. The ex- 
tension of its trade, the manifest advantages 
which would accrue to that vast emporium 
from the reduction of these duties, over- 
whelmed the sublime consideration which 
actuated his mind in this debate, and the 
noble Lord did not make an Anti-slavery 
protest against the secular recommendation 
fie scldom ad- 


pleased to hear the great principles to which 
he was attached vindicated by his Friends 
around him, than to take a prominent part 
in their dcbates—but he remembered when 
last year, under the influence which he 
owed to his constituents, he took a very 
humble part in the discussion of the corn 
laws—he was reprimanded by the right 
hon. Baronet for stating his full conviction 
that the time was come when Parliament 
ought to consider this great subject with a 
view to its settlement—and that it became 
Gentlemen on all sides of the House to re- 
move from agitation and acerbity so vi- 
tal and so dangerous a controversy. Ile was 
told, that such a sentiment was in mutiny 
against his Friends, and that he, an humble 
member of her Majesty’s Government, was 
virtually pronouncing a condemnation 
against the Cabinet under which he was 
proud to serve. Now, if that was true 
then, it was true no longer ; but the right 
hon. Baronet might see in the union and 
decision of the Cabinet the best prospect of 
bringing at length this most exciting subject 
to a rational adjustment, with the co-opera- 
tion of the great interests, falsely consi- 
dered in hostility, and to the manifest, and 
incontestable good of the community. He 
believed, that her Majesty’s Government 
had these great objects in view ; and he 
was convinced that they had pursued the 
proper course. It was necessary to enlarge 
our range of commercial action, to open 
new markets, and to endeavour to recover 
old ones. This could only be done by 
arming the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
with power to negociate with other states. 
With what ability and energy the noble 
Lord near him would use such power, the 
House well knew, and could appreciate. 
Did he stand in any other situation, he 
would state the advantages which the great 
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experience of that noble Lord would ensure 
for his commercial countrymen ; but the 
more they enabled that noble Lord to say 
to other countries, “ we will reciprocate our 
respective advantages whether derived from 
nature or from art”—the more they enabled 
him to say to Prussia and to Germany ; 
«We will take your timber and your corn ;” 
to the United States ;—‘‘ We will take on 
more liberal terms the bread-stufls, and 
produce of your soil ;” to the Brazils—“ we 
will take your sugar and your coffec”— 
the more the noble Lord could impress 
upon foreign states, the idea that we were 
a people whose Custom-house was not her- 
metically sealed against everything which 
we could produce ourselves: that we wished 
on fair and rational terms of reciprocity, 
to trade with the whole world ; that whilst 
we wished to sell, we were not unwilling to 
bny—the more they enabled him to hold 
this language, and to carry out into his di- 
plomacy, the Jiberal principles in trade and 
commeree, which from our vast natural 
and acquired advantages, it was our mani- 
fest interest to inculeate, and which from 
our extended connexions over the whole 
globe, must bring to us the wealth and 
riches of all the kingdoms of the earth— 
the more they instructed the noble Lord 
to take this course, the more our forcign 
diplomacy would become distinguished ; and 
great and successful as it already was, 
would make England not only the workshop, 
but more than ever the admiration of the 
world. [Jronical cheers.] He understood 
the cheers of hon. Members opposite. He 
regretted to see an anti-commercial spirit 
on those benches; he would rather have 
inferred that they had profited by the 
advice of the right hon. Member for Tam- 
worth ; and learnt from his speech of last 
year, that manufactures and commerce are 
the principal sources of agricultural pros- 
perity. For his part, he would rather see 
gentlemen contending with emulous rivalry 
to augment their trade and commerce, and 
the manufacturing interest would then see 
with pleasure any further addition of 
landed prosperity. This was a contest into 
which, if rightly understood, they could 
safely enter, for the course which enriches 
one, will not impair the other interest. 
We ask to be enriched, and to enrich 
you also. We ask you to suffer your own 
resources to be augmented by the augmen- 
tation of ours. We ask for a portion of 
that light, which we wish to borrow from 
the same lamp of national prosperity ; and 
which, whilst it gives us illumination and 
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comfort, does not adda particle of obscurity 
to you. This might be a selfish argument, 
but, nevertheless, it was a true one; and 
he would put it to them not to suspend 
their co-operation till the time was gone. 
Our trade and commerce required more 
space and room. We were not asking 
for monopolies, but we petitioned for 
the liberty of self-development by being 
relieved from the monopolies of others. 
He would thank the House for its atten- 
tion, and had he not felt that the repre- 
sentative of a community so active and 
intelligent as his constituents—so deeply 
interested in the extension of our commer- 
cial system—so deeply suffering the priva- 
tions which our present system has brought 
upon them—could not do his duty and be 
silent, he would not have troubled the 
House. 

Mr. D’Israeli was struck with one ob- 
servation which had fallen from the hon. 
Member for Shefficld, that it was very 
seldom one remedy was found suflicient 
to effect a cure of two complaints ; but 
that in this instance her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had happily devised a plan that 
met the complicated evil they had to deal 
with. Why, all quack medicines partook 
of this universally healing virtue. The 
hon. Gentleman had observed, that the 
peculiar characteristic of the present mea- 
sure was, that it would not only keep up 
the revenue, and replenish the coffers of 
the Exchequer, but that it would also in- 
crease the commerce of the country and 
keep in the Government. He thought 
the hon. Gentleman, when speaking on 
behalf of the Government, might have 
given those who sat on the Opposition 
side of the House, credit for having a 
sympathy for something better even than 
that of political power, With regard to 
the question immediately before the House, 
he observed, that there were two points 
which, during four nights’ debate, and 
thirty hours’ discussion, had been pretty 
nearly established. It seemed to have 
heen proved to the satisfaction of the 
majority of the House, and he should say 
of the majority even of the other (the 
Ministerial) side of the House, that the 
supply of sugar from our own colonies 
was sufficient for the consumption of this 
country. That was a point much dis- 
cussed, and he believed established. He 
thought also, that another point was 
established, namely, that in case the pro- 
position of the Government were adopted, 
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the reduction of the price of sugar to the 
eonsumer, it would be almost impossible 
to calculate from its smallness. If so, it 
would follow, as the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Northumberland, who had put the 
debate upon the right footing, had stated, 
that the real question at issue was, whe- 
ther the adoption of the proposition of 
the Government would open new markets 
to the British manufacturer. This was a 
point of the highest consideration—it was 
a consideration of the highest interest and 
importance; but if this were to be the re- 
sult or the discussion, what were they to 
say to the noble Lord and to the right 
hon. Gentleman who opened the 
bate with the cry of cheap sugar; and 
with the picturesque description of the 
misery of the population of this country 
for want of cheap sugar, and with the 
lively description of the great benefits 
that must result to that population if the 
price of sugar were reduced. He con- 
fessed, he was somewhat struck with the 
want of keeping, in point of argument, 
when the noble Lord drew so touching a 
picture of the destitute condition of the 
people for want of cheap sugar, while he 
almost with ironical rhetoric described 
those very people as the great consumers 
of that article of trade. But if the result 
of this discussion should be, that even 
the adoption of the Government measure 
would not lessen the price of sugar, then 
he must say, that those noble Lords and 
right hon. Gentlemen who had dilated so 
much on the vast importance of the price 
of sugar being reduced, had been some- 
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what liberal in their imputations of cant | 


and hypocrisy on hon. Gentlemen sitting 
on his (Mr. D’Israeli’s) side of the House, 
because they had expressed sentiments 


which he believed were felt by the greater | 


portion of the community, and had re-as- 
serted opinions which they had always 
professed on the subject of slavery. The 
right hon. the Judge Advocate (Sir G. 
Grey), had been peculiarly liberal with 
his imputations upon hon, Gentlemen op- 


posite to his side of the House. The hon. | 
Gentlemen had described them even as | 


Pharisees, thanking God, at the same 


time, he supposed, that the right hon. | 


Gentleman was a placeman and a sinner. 
He would call upon the House to remark 


the extreme looseness of the details, and | 
inaccuracy of information respecting the | 
subject of the opening of new markets. | 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer opened 
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his budget by shaking his head at the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Tam- 
worth, and dilating on the importance of 
entering into a commercial treaty with 
the Brazils, carrying on, as we did, with 
that country a commerce to the extent of 
five millious sterling. Now, on reference 
to the official documents, it appeared, 
that the amount of our exports to Brazil 
was about one-half that sum, the differ- 
ence between the right hon. Gentleman’s 
statement and the fact being two millions 
and a half. But he would call upon the 
House to recollect, that there were many 
peculiarities connected with the Brazils 
which would render it most probable that, 
as a market, it never would increase. Our 
trade with Brazil had been stationary. 
The greatest amount of exports to that 
country was in 1825, which was a year of 
extraordinary mercantile enterprise In 
that year our exports to the Brazils ex- 
ceeded three millions, But while they 
heard so much said of the Brazilian peo- 
ple, and of the Brazilian nation, and of 
the necessity of entering into a commer- 
cial treaty with the government of Brazils, 
it would be well for the House to recol- 
lect, that the population of the Brazils 
was only five millions, and that three 
millions of that population were negro 
slaves, and two hundred and fifty thousand 
were coloured slaves. Now it was gene- 
rally agreed, that the population of slave 
states did not increase. But our exports 
to the Brazils were peculiarly adapted to 
a slave population. ‘The articles were 
cheap and not ofa very various charac- 
ter; we should therefore very greatly err 
if we compared the commerce of a coun- 
‘try which was, after all, only a slave 
country, with our commerce with coun- 
tries where there was no slavery—where 
| there was an increasing population, and 
where the various wants of the various 
classes of society required as varied arti- 
(cles of consumption. He wished, now 
‘that her Majesty’s Ministers had taken 
|the foreign commerce of the country un- 
der their auspices, they would extend 
their patronage to our commerce with 
j another country in the same hemisphere 
' 

| 

| 





with the Brazils—he meant Mexico, where 
| there was an increasing population, where 
there was no slavery, and where there 
existed a feeling strongly in favour of the 
English people. He had been informed on 
| the best authority, that if the noble Lord, 
i the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
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had only condescended to consider the 
remonstrances made by the Mexican go- 
vernment, the merchants of this country 
might now have been trading with that 
country to the extent of a million and a 
half sterling in the year. But instead of 
that the ports of Mexico had been block- 
aded, her chief fortifications destroyed, 


her property sequestrated, and besides not | 
|talking as if the commercial energies of 


listening to her remonstrances, the expe- 
dition that was at length tardily sent out, 
arrived one day after the time it would 
have been of any scrvice. To show the 
beneficial effects resulting from the rela- 
tions formed by England with foreign 
states, he would remind the House of 
what had occurred with respect to Chili. 
Although one of the lesser independencies 
of South America, yet in consequence of 
our commercial relations with that coun- 
try, our exports were greater to Chili 
than they were to Mexico and Peru taken 
together. He hoped hon. Gentlemen con- 
nected with the manufactures aud com- 
merce of this country would not take it as 
an offence if he undertook to show, that 
they were not absolutely ruined. He 
found, on tracing our past history, that 
complaints, of the decay of commerce and 
navigation had always existed in this 
country. In the days of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole the complaint was raised ; Sir John 
Barnard stood up in the House of Com- 
mons, and stated, that the commercial ener- 
gies of England were completely exhausted. 
They all knew, that there never was a 
more able minister than Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, or one who more completely under- 
stood the commercial genius of this 
country. But, in fact, instead of the 
commerce of the country being at that 
time ina state of exhaustion, it was scarcely 
in the swaddling clothes of commercial 
greatness. Similar complaints were made 
at the close of the American war. The 
merchants of London petitioned the 
House upon the subject, and one of Mr. 
Burke’s strong arguments in support of 
his celebrated motion on economical re- 
form was, that the resources of the coun- 
try were depressed by the terrible decay 
of its trade and navigation. And yet did 
not every one at this day know, that the 
reign of George the 2nd, was the most 
prosperous reign of any Sovereign, that 
ever ruled this country ? When Mr, Pitt 
first succeeded to power, and brought in all 
his great financial measures, there was the 
same despair for the trade and commerce 
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of the country. The merchants of Bristol 
were, inv 1786, greatly alarmed at the de- 
pressed state of trade and navigation, and 
had been so at several subsequent periods. 
; There was not one hon. Gentleman in the 
House, whatever his age might be, who 
would not recollect, that even before those 
greater periods of commercial depression 
the leading men of commerce were always 


| . . . 
| this country were in a state of decay. But 


| what were the faets ? If they referred to the 


| only documents that were open to them on 
| the subject they would find, that there was 
no evidence whatever of this decay. He 
knew, that hon. Gentlemen who took a 
desponding view of our trade and com- 
merce, would argue thus :—*' It is very 
true, that the amount of our exports is not 
only maintained, but even increased ; but 
then the character of those exports is 
changed ; and those exports were now of 
a description which indicated the future 
fall of our manufacturing power.” That 
was a grave question ; but every one 
must agree, that it could only be decided 
by the profoundest and most searching in- 
vestigation. If they were called upon to 
debate this question in a committee of 
ways and means, it was absolutely neces- 
sary, that they should come, he did not 
say to a hasty or hurried, or even precipi- 
tate, but toa decided, urgent, and impera- 
tive decision. It was impossible that the 
ways and means of the country should be 
denied. Butif they looked to the mar- 
kets open to the commercial enterprise of 
this country, they would not find a_parti- 
cle of evidence to countenance the appre- 
hension of decay, or even of decline, in 
our foreign trade. There might probably 
be a diminution of exports to some of the 
countries with which we traded, but it was 
with those countries whose markets were 
disturbed. ‘Those who despaired of the 
prosperity of our commercial carcer, must 
look to the state of the markct of China, 
must look to the state of the market of 
Turkey, must look to the state of the 
market of Egypt. They would find a re- 
duction of the exports to those three 
countries amount to 1,100,000/. sterling ; 





but no one could suppose that the tarif 
lof England had produced those results. 
The diminution of exports had been occa- 
| sioned by the policy of the Government. 
| It was not just to attach any responsibility 
| to the Opposition, for the present state of 


| Chinese affairs ; those who recollected the 
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debate on the Chinese question, must 
know, that no guarantee was given by 
them for the policy of the Government 
with respect to that country. Then, with 
regard to the affairs of the Levant, the 
Members on his side of the House had 
not said a word upon the subject. The 
hon. Member for Kilkenny had moved for 
papers and the right hon. Baronet, the 
Member for Tamworth, had said, that he 
could not give any opinion till those 
papers were produced. ‘These were the 
three markets with respect to which there 
had been any visible and large diminution 
of foreign exports ; and he asked, was it 
possible to ascribe that diminution to the 
English tariff? He could not believe, 
that there was any ground for the general 
idea which seemed to be so prevalent in 
that House, that the commercial energies 
of the country were at the least on a de- 
cline. 
a declination of exports, except with re- 
spect to the three countries he had men- 
tioned, and which he had accounted for, 
but he saw reasons for believing that our 
commercial career, so far from being in a 
state of decline, and as it had been said, 
the sun of our prosperity being about to 
set, we had not cven yet reached our me- 
ridian eminence. Because, looking to the 
markets in South America, it was impos- 
sible not to see, that they would furnish 
immense demands for British manufac- 
tures. And then, independently of the 
three large and important markets in the 
Western hemisphere, to which he had re- 
ferred, we had all the great markets of the 
olden world. There were, for instance, 
France, India, and Australia. You had 
actually doubled your exports to India 
alone, without reference to the contem- 
plated alterations, which would enlarge 
your commerce there. In Australia, from 
exports amounting to 200,000. or 
300,000/. sterling, which was their extent 
in 1829, you had increased them now to 
1,700,000/.; and in France, while in 1829 
you had exported some 450,000/., you 
were now exporting 2,500,0002. When 
he saw these facts, he could not all de- 
spair of our fortunes, even in the old 
world; but not only was the continent 
supplying us with a vast increase of de- 
mand, but, at this moment, we were pene- 
trating to portions of the globe hitherto 
unexplored by our commerce, and were 
extending the navigation of the Danube, 
the Indus, and the Niger. Who, under 
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these circumstances, could despair of the 
commercial fortunes of the country? He 
protested against the principle laid down 
by the hon, Gentleman who last spoke, 
and by other hon. Gentlemen who had 
spoken, and who were acting on the part 
of the Government, of calling upon the 
House to consider the re-construction of 
the commercial policy of the greatest com- 
mercial nation in the world, at a moment 
of financial exigency. It was a result not 
to be attained by the measures to which 
they had resorted. The measures they 
insisted upon were founded on erroneous 
principles. The object they aimed at 
was one of the greatest importance, and if 
it were the result of the deliberations of 
a Cabinet Council, they should have 
brought it to the attention of the [louse 
in the usual manner, It should have 
been distinctly adverted to at the begin- 
ning of the Session. The President of 
the Board of Trade should have brought 
iton as a Cabinet measure, and should 
have moved for the appointment of a 
committee of trade and navigation, in 
order, that a body of evidence might have 
been produced to have assisted them in 
their deliberations. Ile was surprised, 
that the noble leader of the Administra- 
tion in this House had thought fit to im- 
pute—what? Faction, to the right hon 
Member for Tamworth. Whatever might 
be the attributes of the right hon. Baro- 
net, he never believed, that faction would 
be charged against him, and, of all per- 
sons in the world, it came with the worst 
grace from the noble Lord; he was, of all 
persons, the last who should have made it. 
Why, if the right hon. Baronet had con- 
descended to be factious, the noble Lord 
would not have been sitting in the place 
he occupied; and that he knew, as well 
as many of the friends by whom the noble 
Lord was surrounded. If, indeed, the 
right hon. Baronet, when out of office, 
had proposed certain abstract questions, 
and had asserted, that by carrying them 
into practice a Government could alone 
exist, and when he had obtained the place 
of the noble Lord, he had not carried 
them into practice, he would have been 
factious. If he had denounced as a rebel 
an individual whom he had subsequently 
found it convenient to make an ally, the 
right hon. Baronet might have been justly 
termed factious. If he had called out 
lustily “‘ Justice to Ireland,” and had 
nevertheless always given his vote in fa- 
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vour of measures tending to a coercion 
bill, the right hon. Baronet might have 
justly been called factious. Most of all, 
if he had come down last year, and had 
solemnly declared, that there was no 
basis for a system of Government for the 
country, but agricultural preponderancy, 
and had this year brought forward a pro- 
position for a fixed duty on corn, unde- 
fined on the first night, hesitated about 
on the third night, and changed from 
7s. 6d. to 8s. in the articulation, the right 
hon. Baronet might have indeed been 
called factious, 

Sir H. Verney The remarks of the 
right hon, Member for Dundee, appear to 
have been lost on the hon. Member who 
last addiessed the House, as he has not 
alluded to the statement made by that 
right hon. Baronet, of the advantages to 


the West India colonies from the removal ! 


which has taken place this Session, of the 
duties and restrictions on the importation 
of materials employed in the sugar tanu- 
factory. But the House will, I hope, not 
have been inattentive to those remarks, 
which, coming from such high authority, 
have, I must own, very much reconciled 
ine to the absence of a proposal to reduce 
the duty on the import of West-Indian 
productions into this country. I entirely 
concur in the observations of the hon. 
Member for Maidstone, as to the impor- 
tance of not neglecting our commercial 
intercourse with the independent republics 
of South America, but 1 must wholly dis- 
sent from his opinion regarding our com- 
merce with Brazil. ‘The hon. Gentleman 
considers it as of small importance, inas- 
much as the population consists in so 
large a proportion of slaves. But Sir, are 
there none but slave-holding states who 
seek British manufactures in the interior 
of South America? I can assure the hon. 
Gentleman, that whole nations exist there, 
some of them native and aboriginal In- 
dians, others of Spanish or Portuguese 


descent, who desire the productions of 


Europe, and that if these are not furnished 
by us, they will be furnished by our 
European rivals. I have met with Ger- 
man colonies in various parts of the South 
American continent, and heard Swabian 
accents on the rivers of those countries, 
and I have learnt from British merchants 
there, and Englishmen in those services, 
and from persons high in authority, that 
as this country refuses to receive the pro- 
duce of Brazil, Brazil is entering into 
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commercial relations with the North Ger- 
man States. It is remarkable that now 
for the first time the interior of South 
America, is open and opening to the 
commerce of Europe. Look at the map 
of that continent—Mark its great rivers, 
all rising in the Andes or the high plains 
East of Upper Peru, and pouring their 
waters in an easterly direction to the 
Atlantic Ocean. How vast are these 
rivers—how puny in comparison with 
them are the rivers of Europe. See the 
course of the Marafion and its tributary 
streams, the Madeira and Ucayali. Ob- 
serve the river Plate, and trace the streams 
that flow into it, the Parana and Paraguay, 
the Veomejo and Pilcomayo. Who of 
us know even the names of these rivers. 
They are strange sounds to us, and strange 
they will remain, if this country by an 
unwise and restrictive policy abandons its 
commercial pre-eminence, and relinquishes 
the commerce of South America. I wish 
to hear from the Secretary for Foreigu 
Affairs, the difficulties he has met with, 
and still more those which he anticipates, 
in making commercial treaties with other 
countries, and especially with Brazil and 
with the States of South America. I 
know the objections which those govern- 
I know that Brazil will 
no longer consent to admit our manufac- 
tures if we pertinaciously refuse theirs. 
The treaty with that country by which it 
admits British manufactures, at an ad 
valorem duty of 15 per cent., while we are 
not bound to receive their productions, 
expires, according to our interpretation 
in L844, according to theirs 1842, Will 
they be willing to renew it on such terms? 
Will they renew it on any terms unless 
we admit their productions? Of course 
they will not. And shall the House be 
told by the hon. Gentleman who addressed 
you last, that the natives are but slaves 
who will not consume our manufactures ? 
Nations hardly known to us are anxious 
to receive them. I have seen the first 
bale of goods from Manchester or Sheftield, 
opened and exposed to the gaze of the 
wondering Indians. Some young clerk 
of a merchant’s house in Valparaiso, Are- 
quipa or Lima, starts with a couple of 
laden mules across the Andes. He seeks 
some Indian tribe—he disposes of¢ his 
goods at the interest of 1,000 per cent., 
and the taste for European commodities 
spreads far and wide among the natives 
and ripens into a necessity, Consider 
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that hitherto the British merchant has 
sent his merchandize for the markets of 
Couzco and Potosi, and the countries east 
of the Cordillera, by the tedious and peri- 
lous passage round the Cape Horn. The 
great rivers to which I have adverted seem 


destined by nature to be the highways | 


into the interior of the continent. We 
have rejected these advantages offered to 
us by Providence, and in these latter days 
of commercial enterprize, those rivers are 
less known to Europe than they were 
200 vears ago. I recollect having seen 
maps on which were marked the spots 
where naval engagements had taken 
place between the Spaniards ascending 
the tributary rivers of the river Plate, 
and the Portuguese, those of the Ma- 


raion; and the rival European uations | 


had combated on the morasses and lakes 
whence the head waters of these rivers 
flow. The fact of canoes having ascended 
from the mouths to the sources of these 
rivers, proves the absence of rapids and 


falls. British naval officers and others have | 


descended the Marafion through its whole 


extent—they have found that ships of 


600 tons may ascend that river for 4,000 


miles, and it is well known, that the coun- | 
tries to the south of the Marajion, those , 


watered by the Ucayali and Veomejo, are 
remarkably healthy for Europeans, and 


that the British name is honoured above | 


any foreign nation. The Brazilian treaty 
is expiring. 
rivers of Brazil to our commerce. The 
wars of independence, and the jealousy of 
Francia, ruler of Paraguay, long barred the 
Spanish American rivers to us, The war is 
terminated, and Franciais dead,and I would 
say most earnestly to British merchants, 
embark your capital in these regions, carry 
British commerce up the rivers of South 
America, and they will yield you a richer 
Jarvest than the rivers of Brazil or Peru. 
Here, then, is the question that we are 
ealled on to decide. Shall we be the na- 
tion to carry civilization into the interior 
of South America, augmenting, at the same 
time, the wealth, and glory, and power of 
our country ? 
reply to this question, not on its own 
merits, but with a view to drive the noble 
Lord below me from the Treasury Bench, 
and place the right hon. Baronet there in 
his stead. 
House to legislate for the pecuniary inter- 
est of the owners of sugar plantations in 
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It is possible, that we shall | 


Is it not the first duty of this | 
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say that it has been neglected? We 
| purged our country from the heinous na- 
| tional sin of slavery, and cheerfully paid 
| 20,000,0002. to abolish it in the coun. 
| tries under our sway. We glory in the 
| sacrifice—but are we now to refuse to hold 
commercial intercourse with a country 
because that country has not arrived at 
opinions respecting slavery, that were not 
ours ten yearsago? Are we to deny to our 
manufacturers and merchants, the mar- 
kets of Brazil and those further nations 
approachable by the Brazilian rivers be- 
, cause a portion of their productions are 
| slave-grown? No, Sir, our duty is to 
confer on that vast population committed 
by Providence to our care every advan- 
tage and benefit that the Imperial Legis. 
lature can obtain for it, as to secure for 
them as cheaply, and in as great abun- 
dance as possible, the productions of other 
countries, and to open as wide a market as 
possible to British enterprise, capital, and 
skill, And are the growers of corn not 
interested in this question? I do not like 
addressing to my agricultural brethren a 
kind of argument, that I trust, would not 
weigh too much with myself; yet I would 
ask them to consider, whether it is not of 
importance to them, that their best mar- 
ket, their home market, should be as good 
as possible, their best customers as wealthy 
as any legislation of this House can ren- 
der them. I would ask them, to look 
with me at some country that has been 
wealthy and now is poor—to consider, for 
instance, Spain: they will find in the me- 
tropolis and provincial capitals of the 
Peninsula, palaces far more magnificent 
than any that can be found here, and vast 
castles surrounded by estates, in compari- 
son with which our finest country resi- 
dences are insignificant. I have seen the 
palaces and residences to which I refer— 
they still bear their owner's name, but he 
and his family occupy one story, or a 
portion of a story of the edifice, while one 
story above him and perhaps two below 
are let to st-angers.—Ask him, as I have 
done, the cause of the change in the cir- 
cumstances of his family. He will tell 
you, that his palace was erected in the 
_ better days of Spain, that his landed es- 
tates then yielded a very different revenue 
from the scanty pittance which they now 
afford — but commerce has quitted the 
| shores of the Peninsula, and the agricul- 
| turist is involved with the merchant in one 


the West Indies? If it were so, who can| common ruin, I say then, accept the pros 
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posal of Government, and a new era opens 
ou our country. We shail send our manu- 
factures to the distant ends of the earth, 
and our agriculture and commerce will 
stand on a sure foundation. The Go- 
vernment are now opposed by all who 
think their monopolies may be affected. 
They are banded together against the 
Ministers who have boldly thrown down 
the gauntlet to them. It may be, that 





the Government are destined to a defeat. | 
| price of sugar was nearly 20s. per cwt. 


In deciding on this course they cannot 
have been insensible to its danger. It 
may lead to present discomfiture—it must 
terminate in future triumph—and if not 
in that of their party, it must lead to that 
which I am convinced they value far more 
highly, the permanent advantage of the 
country. 

Mr. Kemble : Sir, It is not often that I 
address the House, and it is always with 
reluctance that I rise to occupy its atten- 


} 
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enormous extent. With respect to the 
revenue that was to be derived from the 
admission of foreign sugar, whatever re- 
venue was obtained, could only be by dis- 
placing to the same extent, sugar the 
produce of free labour. When on the 
25th of June last year, the hon. Member 
for Wigan, brought forward a motion for 
an alteration in the sugar duties, nearly 
the same as that now proposed, he was 
opposed by the Government, although the 


higher than at present. Two gentlemen 
of high respectability and great intelli- 
gence, largely engaged in the sugar trade, 
were examined before the Import Com- 
mittee and one of them states, 

“JT should think, that to make sugar an ar- 
ticle of very general consumption, the price 
should be from 50s. to 60s. including the duty. 


| That would be from 5d. to 64d. per pound. 


| I think the consumption would go on to al- 


tion, and when I consider the late period , 
to which this debate has been protracted, 
given, the gazette price of sugar was 57s. 
| 24d. or including the duty 81s. 24d., and 


that reluctance is not decreased. How- 
ever, a Lord of the Treasury, the hon. 
Member for Sheffield, having alluded to 
a cheer which I gave during the speech 


‘cluding the duty 6ls. 33d. 


of the hon. Gentleman, I cannot avoid | 
addressing a few observations to the | 


House. 


The cheer which I gave, was | 


when the hou. Member alluded to the | 


condition of the negroes, and contrasted 
itwith that of the working population of 
this country. Sir, I deplore as much as 
any man, the distresses of any of our fel- 


low subjects, but I think the observations | 
‘from the accomplishment of their own 


of the hon. Member would have been 
more appropriate, at the time when the 
grant of 20,000,000/. for negro emanci- 
pation was before the House. Such was 
the state of our finances, at the time 
when the Emancipation Act was passed, 


that although we contracted a loan of , 


20,000,0002. yet the country was not, 
dering them measures of free trade. The 


subjected to any additional taxation, and 
It appears to me, that we are now called 
upon by her Majesty’s Government to 


most any extent at those prices.” 
Now, Sir, at the time this evidence was 


on Friday last, it was 36s. 13d., or in- 
I am there- 
fore surprised, that hon. Members oppo- 
site, should now support what they then 
so strenuously opposed. I am confident, 
that the good sense of the country will 
not be with the Government in the sup- 
port of this measure, I never will believe, 
that the people, having consented to the 
great sacrifice involved in the emancipa 
tion of the slaves, will now shrink back 


measure, and undo all that has been 
done. The right hon. Baronet, the Mem- 
ber for Dundee, has complained that a 
most unfair character has been given to 
the propositions of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. I agree, that an unfair cha- 
racter has been given to them, in consi- 


Government has endeavoured to gain po- 


‘pularity, by bringing forward measures 


undo all that we have done in the great | 


act of emancipating the slave. 


The hon. | 


Member for Sheffield has alluded to the | 


resolutions agreed to at a meeting of the 
Anti Slavery Society of Liverpool. I have 
read those resolutions, in the newspapers 
of this morning, with the utmost astonish- 
ment. I cannot understand how the mem- 
bers of Anti Slavery Societies, can sup- 


port a measure, which in June last, they | markets. 


which they say are based upon the princi- 
ples of free trade. I deny, that this is a 
question of free trade; the difference of 
opinion between the parties, is simply, as 
to the amount of protection. A great deal 
has been said of the benefit that these 
measures will confer by opening new mar- 
kets, but it must be recollected, that there 
will be a great danger of injuring existing 
The Government takes great 


said would increase the slave-trade to an | credit to themselves for bringing forward 
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these measures —the administration of 
public atiairs has been in their hands for 
a period of nearly eleven years, and 
why, if convinced of their value, had 
they not proposed them before? 1 
have heard during this debate a great 
deal said in praise of Mr. Huskisson, 
of whose great abilities, there could not 
be two opinions—but there was one prin- 
ciple, always maintained by that right 
hon. Gentleman, which seems to have 
been entirely forgotten, namely, that in a 
country like this, there ought always to 
be a surplus of revenue over expenditure 
of from 3,000,0002. to 5,000,0002. I ask 
the House, whether her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have acted upon that principle, or 
have they not, on the contrary, acted upon 
a principle of a late President of the Board 
of Trade, now Governor of Canada, that 
it was better to allow the money to fruc- 
tify in the pockets of the people? What, 
I ask has been the conduct of the Go- 
vernment for the last five years? In 
18338, there was a deficiency to the extent 
of 1,428,534/., and that deficiency had 
been increased in 1839 and 1840, and on 
the 5th of April 1841, it amounted to 
5,168,079. We have been told that our 
expenditure will diminish —that the affairs 
of Canada and China, which had been a 
cause of increased expenditure were set- 
tled; but since that statement was made, 
we have been oflicially informed, that the 
Government not having approved of Cap- 
tain Elliot’s conduct in China, had re- 
called that gentleman, and appointed an- 
other in his place—the China question is 
therefore anything but settled. Taking all 
things into consideration, I cannot think 
that the present is the most proper time 
for entering upon the discussion of such 
important commercial alterations as are 
now proposed, I think that experiments 
of this kind are always attended with con- 
siderable risk. This does not appear to 
me a favourable opportunity to endeavour 
to teach the principles of free trade to 
foreign Powers; when your measures are 
not introduced, merely from a conviction 
of the soundness of those principles, but 
from absolute necessity, in consequence 
of the state of your finances. I listened 
with attention to the speech with which the 
noble Lord opposite opened this debate, 
and heard with deep regret his description 
of the wretched state of the operatives of 
Manchester and Bolton. I recollect when 
the Duke of Wellington quitted office, 
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that hon. Gentlemen opposite blamed him 
and his Friends for the state of affairs then 
existing. The present Government have 
been in office for a long time, and now 
that their period of service is, as I trust, 
nearly at its close, is this, I ask the result 
of the policy which they have pursued? 
Is the result of their administration of 
public affairs, that deplorable condition 
of the people which the noble Lord has 
described? They will doubtless obtain 
from the country for their conduct, all 
the credit to which they are entitled, and 
that I think is no credit at all. It has 
been stated as a reason for the present 
condition of our finances, that our estab. 
lishments have been increased ; aud that 
this side of the House has concurred in 
that increase. True, when we thought 
that our army and navy required aug- 
mentation for the security of the country, 
we did concur in the increase proposed 
by the Government, from a desire, that 
those important branches of the service 
should be placed on a proper footing 
with respect to other countries—but | 
think, that the necessity for that in 
crease was mainly owing to the con- 
duct of the Government. I recollect, 
that when the Government entered oflice, 
a declaration was made in the House of 
Lords by the noble Lord then Prime Mi- 
nister, that non-interference would be the 
principle of his Government with respect 
to foreign policy. I ask, was there ever 
a Government which has acted less upon 
the principle of non-interference ? I never 
can forget the risk to which the peace of 
Europe has been exposed, by the occur 
rences that have taken place with respect 
to the Eastern question—it is said, that 
that question is finally set at rest. I trust 
it is so, but I cannot help entertaining 
some doubts on the subject, for one of is 
results has been, that for the powerful 
government of Mehemet Ali, has been 
substituted the miserable weakness of the 
Porte. In my opinion the Government 
are the main cause of the financial difk- 
culties that at present exist, and certainly 
it does appear to me, that of all periods 
that can be selected, for bringing forward 
commercial matters of such importance as 
the present, a period of financial difficulty 
is the least favourable. If the Govern- 
ment intended to ground their proceed- 
ings on the report of the Import Commit- 
tee, they ought to have reappointed that 
Committee, and some Memher of the Go- 
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yernment ought to have taken an active | his recollection the fact, that the agricul- 
part in it, when any resolutions were | tural districts were in such a state of ex- 
adopted —there were never more than six | citement that no man could sleep in quiet, 
Members and the Chairman present. But! that there were nightly burnings — they 
the fact is, that some of the most import- would have reminded him that at that 
ant information given to that Committee time the King of England was not ena- 
was furnished by three gentlemen, Mr. | bled to pass through his own city of 
McGregor, Mr. Hume, and Mr. Porter; | London to dine with the Lord Mayor— 
and it was open to the Government at | and with respect to foreign affairs, to which 
any time to put themselves in possession | the hon, Gentleman has also alluded in 
of the views of those gentlemen; indeed, his speech, they might possibly have 
they must from official connexion have | caused him to recollect, that a noble rela- 
known them; surely then, if they thought | tive of my own (Lord Ashburton), in 1830 
the application of their principles neces- | stated, that foreign affairs were in such a 
sary to the prosperity of the commercial | condition, that he defied my noble Friend 
interests of the country, they ought to | (Viscount Palmerston), to maintain peace 
have endeavoured to carry them out at a/ for six weeks. If the hon. Gentleman’s 
much earlier period. J trust the House , information upon the sugar trade were as 
will pause before measures of such im- correct as his recollection of political cir- 
portance are passed—measures, some of cumstances, [ am afraid, that the House 
which although they may possibly suc- will not place upon him that reliance 
ceed, and be productive of good to the | which from his position, and from his con- 
country, must in the first instance be the , nection with persons interested in the 
cause of much mischief, much disorder | sugar trade, they would be disposed to do. 
and confusion. At all events, the condi- | It is, however, strange, that the hon. 
tion of the country at present, is such as | Gentleman, with opportunities of acquir- 
in my opinion, to render this a most un- | ing information as great as any man in 
propitious time for effecting such import- | the House, should have touched most 
ant changes. Under all the circumstances | lightly upon that which was the peculiar 
of the case, I feel it my duty to oppose | subject of the present motion. He has 
the measures of her Majesty’s Govern- | descanted largely upon slavery and the 
ment, and shall vote in favour of the re- | slave-trade, but when he came to the 
solution of the noble Lord the Member | question of the sugar duties he has han- 
for Liverpool. dled the matter most gingerly, and quietly 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer: 1 | slipped into the general question of finance. 
cannot but regret, that some of the lead- | 1 will not follow the hon. Gentleman into 
ing members of that political party to} the amount of the 3,000,000/. or the 
which the hon. Gentleman belongs have | 5,000,0002. surplus, which Mr. Huskisson 
not been present in the House during the | thought a country like this ought always 
latter part of the speech of the hon, Mem- | to have. That, I fear, is one of the beau- 
ber for Surrey, for if the right hon. Gen- | tiful dreams in which financiers sometimes 
tleman, the Member for Pembroke, and | indulge ; but if the hon. Gentleman will 
the noble Lord, the Member for Lanca- | look back into figures and history, he will 
shire, who assisted in the year 1830, in | find, that such a surplus has never been 
driving from office the Government of the | continued by any Government. In the 
noble Duke, whom they now have joined, | few observations, however, which the hon. 
if they had been present, they would have | Gentleman has made with respect to the 
made such observations to the hon. Gen- | sugar duties, although he has most lightly 
tleman as would have enabled him to have | touched upon that branch of the ques- 
given a very different description of the | tion, he has fallen into the very same 
state of the country at that period, from | inconsistencies of argument into which, 
that which he has painted: and they |in listening to hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
would have refreshed the hon. Gentleman’s | site, the House will have observed, 
memory with a few particulars which he | that they all have fallen. In the first 
has whoily omitted. They would have | place, hon. Gentlemen say, that I great. 
reminded him of the state of the funds, | ly overrate the amount [ shall receive. 
which, I think, a Gentleman so much | They tell me, that I rely upon foreign 
connected with the city, should have re- | sugar for my income; they say, that I 
collected; they would have brought to | should not be able to get foreign sugar; 
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they assert, that the West Indians would 
be able to sell sugar at so cheap a rate, 
that no foreign sugar would come in, and 
they tell me that my scheme is a bubble, 
and assert roundly that I shall not obtain 
the proposed amount of income; and yet 
hardly are these assertions out of their 
mouths, than they turn round and tell me, 
that my proposal would produce such a 
deluge of foreign sugar, that such quan- 
tities of foreign sugar would come in, that 
the negro population in the West Indies 
will be thrown out of employment, that 
the West-Indian employers will be ruined, 
and that even the rich valley of the 
Ganges will be swamped, It would have 
been very desirable if hon, Gentlemen op- 
posite, when they agreed to oppose this 
motion, had met to arrange their line of 
argument; they should have settled be- 
forehand whether I shall not be able to 
get my revenue, or whether I shall ruin 
the West-India interest; but the two as- 
sertions were utterly incompatible. If I 
can ruin the West-India interest, at least, 
I must get foreign sugar to provide my 
income. But, Sir, I feel satisfied, that 
the proposed amount of income may be 
secured, and a proper protection be still 
given to the West-Indian interest. My 
noble Friend near me (Lord John Russell) 
has stated the mode in which the sugar 
duties have been arranged. I must 
trouble the House again by re-stating the 
figures, and think I shall be able to satisfy 
the House not only that ample protection 
will be given to the West-Indian interest, 
but that | shall secure the amount of re- 
venue which I anticipated. When her 
Majesty’s Government had satisfied them- 
selves, that the proper course to meet the 
financial difficulties of the country was by 
taking a more enlarged view of the inter- 
ests of trade and of commerce, by deal- 
ing with the great monopolies, by opening 
new markets for our manufactures, and 
giving a fresh impulse to the energies of 
the country, and not by laying new taxes 
upon a people already sufficiently bur- 
thened, it became their duty to consider 
what amount of reduction might be made, 
with a due attention to the West-Indian 
interests. The duty at present levied 
upon foreign sugar is 3/. 3s. per cwt. plus 
the five per cent. duty; it stands in the 
resolution which is printed at 36s., which, 
with the five per cent. would amount to 
37s. 9d. and a fraction. Now, if I take 
the price of foreign muscovado sugar as 
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it was stated by my noble Friend, viz, 
23s., or at 21s, Gd., as it was according to 
the last return, the price with the duty 
added, would amount to 59s. 3d, or 
60s. 9d. Iam inclined to take the higher 
of these sums, for the moment foreign 
sugar is allowed to enter into the British 
market, the price will naturally rise, and 
3ritish colonial sugar was always higher 
in price than foreign sugar. Is not this 
price a sufficient protection to the West. 
India interests? They are secured this 
protection, a protection of fifty per cent, 
Surely, this was a fair and reasonable pro. 
tection to the West Indies? If hon. Gen. 
tlemen will look to the papers which have 
been laid on the Table of the House, and 
which are printed, and if they will take 
from the year 1820, up to which high 
prices continued, down to the year 1839, 
they will find that the price of colonial 
sugar in the British market has never ex- 
ceeded 37s., except in the year 1825, 
which was a year of very high prices, and 
in the year 1836, whenit reached 40s, 3d. 
In the last two years, I admit, the price 
was much higher, it was in fact excessive, 
The House, therefore, will see, that the 
price, which by the present measure will 
be secured to the British colonies, has 
been only exceeded twice in the course of 
near twenty years. I have been taunted, 
and, I am bound to say, not without rea- 
son, with the amount of this protection, 
The noble Lord, the Member for North 
Lancashire, who spoke the other night, 
said, that sugar had become one of the 
necessaries of life, and that if there 
were any principle of free trade, it was, 
that the duties upon such a class of arti- 
cles should be lowered. I admit the truth 
of that doctrine, but I am bound to say, 
that the object of the Government, amidst 
other considerations, has been, to afford 
ample security to the West-Indian inter- 
ests at the time, and under the circum- 
stances in which they were now placed. 
I must, however, remark, that this pro- 
tection is not entirely all the advantage 
which the West-Indian interests have ob- 
tained. My right hon. Friend, the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, has introduced 
a bill in the present Session, for giving 
certain assistance to the West Indies. 
In the year ‘1832, a committee sat 
upon the state of the West Indies, 
and long calculations were made be- 
fore the committee by the West-Indian 
proprietors, showing that the restrictions 
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imposed upon their trade and commerce, 
made a heavy additional tax or duty, and 
it was stated, that the tax they paid in 
consequence of these restrictions upon 
their commerce and trade was equivalent 
to a further duty of 5s. 6d. the cwt. I do 
not wish to bind the West-Indian interests 
to that exact calculation, because I know 
that, when giving evidence before com- 
mittees, parties are apt to somewhat over- 
state their case. I must observe, that my 
right hon. Friend has brought in a bill, 
which does not entirely remove all these 
restrictions, yet which reduces the 5s. 6d., 
and it must not be lost sight of, that when 
the present measure was brought forward, 
my right hon. Friend and the Govern- 
ment have proposed some reduction of 
the charges to which West-India produce 
has been long subject. I have been told 
in the course of this debate that 1 shall 
not obtain the money which I expect from 
the proposed alteration, and I am asked 
what are those calculations on which I 
ground my assurance that, by this mea- 
sure the revenue upon sugar will next 
year, and in every future year, increase by 
the sum of 700,000/. Now, hon. Gentle- 
men will observe, that the manner in which 
| deal with this question is, to fix a cer- 
tain amount of price, beyond which sugar 
should not rise. So long, therefore, as 
colonial sugar can be sold at a certain 
price, foreign sugar will not come into 
use; but the moment colonial sugar rises 
above that price, foreign sugar will enter 
the market. The question, therefore, is, 
on what quantity of sugar I can rely? If 
hon. Gentlemen will again turn to the 
table to which I have already referred, 
they will find, that in the year 1825, the 
price of sugar was 38s. 6d., and the quan- 
tity imported for home consumption was 
3,079,848 cwt. In 1826. the price fell 
lo 30s. 7d., and there was a consider- 
able increase in the quantity imported— 
490,000 ewts. In 1836, again, the price 
was 40s. 10d. and the amount imported 
for home consumption was 3,308,000 ewts. ; 
but in 1837, when there was a fall in the 
price to 34s. 8d., or 6s. 2d., tlie consurnp- 
tion of sugar at home increased by the 
quantity of 486,000 ewts. over what it 
had been in the preceding year. ‘Lhe 
prices last year and the year before were 
above 39s. and 40s., and the price I now 
propose to secure and calculate upon was 
36s., being a fall from last year not of 5s. 
or 6s, or 8s. but to a much greater extent. 
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There can, therefore, be no doubt that I 
may calculate upon a much greater con- 
sumption next year, and the revenue will 
in proportion increase. Looking to the 
price of last year, and the proposed price, 
[ estimate upon an increased consumption 
of 523,000 cwts. of sugar; now, if I take 
that increased consumption, the additional 
revenue to be derived from these duties 
would be 660,000/., and to raise that 
amount, every ounce that would be con- 
sumed would be British colonial sugar, 
which would come in under the lowest 
rate of duty. There is not one ounce of 
the foreign sugar that would pay the 
higher rate in this estimate. Now in this 
is not included the duty upon another 
article, molasses; on which, as I formerly 


stated, the duty has last year fallen off 


40,0001, ‘Taking, therefore, the duty on 
molasses the same as in 1839, it would 
make up the 700,0002. Thus, without 
calculating for any increase upon foreign 
sugar or on molasses, [ do not doubt that 
if we can secure a low price of sugar, be- 
cause all depends upon that, we may rely 
upon an increase next year of 700,000. 
in the revenue. I have nohesitation, how- 
ever, in declaring, that in putting the in- 
crease at that amount, I believe I have un- 
derstated it. I have in my hand a paper 
which has been drawn up, and will, I 
think, satisfy the House how great the in- 
crease will be. It takes the consumption 
per head of former years, and shews what 
the increase will be with the population 
of 1841 and the five per cent. In the 
year 1830, the consumption of sugar was 
19°94|bs per head ; and taking the popu- 
lation of 1841, and supposing that there 
was the same rate of consumption per 
head, instead of receiving an additional 
revenue of 700,000/., I shall have an in- 
crease in the revenue of 1,606,000. This 
is at the low duty of 24s. In the year 
1831, the consumption, per head, had 
been at the rate of 20°11; and taking 
the calculation in accordance with this 
amount, I find that I shall acquire a re- 
venue amounting to 1,659,000/.; in 1832, 
the consumption was at the rate of 19]bs. 
per head, und the revenue at that rate 
would produce 1,310,000/.; in 1833, it 
was 17:99, which would yield 993,0002, ; 
taking the calculation in accordance with 
the consumption of 1834, the produce 
would be one million and a fraction; tak- 
ing it at the amount consumed in 1836, 
it would yield 549,0002., and that was the 
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year in which the consumption had been 
the lowest; taking it at that consumed 
in 1837, it would yield 1,115,000/.; at 
that consumed in 1838, it would yield 
1,128,000/.; and at that consumed in 
1839, it would yield 721,0002. There- 
fore, if Gentlemen take the consumption 
of any one year, except 1836, as afford- 
ing a means of exhibiting the probable 
future consumption, they will find that I 
shall receive a sum much larger than that 
on which I had based my calculation ; 
and I must observe, that during the last 
two years, not only have the stocks of the 
grocers materially diminished, but the 
people of this country have been com- 
pelled either to give up sugar altogether, or 
to do what was almost equally injurious to 
the revenue, namely, to use an adulterated 
article. The hon. Gentleman who spoke 
last has borne high testimony to the cha- 
racter of two of the witnesses who were 
examined before the committee upon the 
import duties, and I am glad that he has 
done so, because it prevents the necessity 
of my saying anything further upon that 
subject. What did those Gentlemen state? 
They stated, that the moment their sugar 
rose above 60s., that moment the con- 
sumption began to fall off, but that if 
they could keep it between 56s. and 60s. 
they might look for an almost unlimited 
consumption ; and the hon. Member for 
Newark, in the observations which he had 
made, has expressed the same opinion. 
[Cheers.] 1 well know what that cheer 
means, for the right hon. Gentleman, the 
Member for Cambridge, would say, “ Let 
the sugar alone; I do not quarrel with 
you about your 700,000/.; you will get 
more than that.” The right hon. Gentle- 
man admits, that I shall get the money. 
It is admitted, then, that the revenue 
would be 700,000/.; but if that is the 
case, what becomes of all the taunts 
which IT have heard? of the observations 
of the noble Lord, the Member for North 
Lancashire ? and of those hon. Gentlemen 
who have told me that I should not get the 
money? what becomes of all their denun- 
ciations of my proposal as a_ financial 
bubble? Surely a bubble which brings 
700,0002. to begin with, would not have 
been unworthy the attention of the first 
merchant of the city of London in the 
good old times. But I am told that there 
is a complete answer to my proposition. 
It is said, &* You will get the money, but 
not on foreign sugar; you will get it from 





the home market—the home market wil] 
be able to supply you; you are sure of 
your money, and therefore you should let 
it alone.” This language shews me that 
Gentlemen are not aware of the views of 
the Government. My object never was to 
ruin the West-Indian merchants, or to 
prevent them from having fair prices. The 
protection was fixed to give fair and rea- 
sonable prices to the party protected, and 
so long as he was content, and was able 
fairly to sell his produce within the price 
fixed, he is protected by the duty imposed, 
The moment he goes beyond that price, 
the foreign sugar will come into the mar- 
ket; while then I fix a fair price for West- 
Indian produce, I take a security on the 
part of the public, that they shall not be 
again subjected to the inconveniences 
which they have already suffered by reason 
of the high rates at which the commodity 
has been sold. The right hon. Member 
for the; University of Cambridge had en. 
tered into a calculation as to produce, 
and asked the House to place entire re- 
liance on it. Now, in the first place I 
told the House that the quantity of sugar 
likely to be produced and imported from 
the British colonies, and the East Indies, 
would be amply sufficient to supply the 
consumption. The right hon. Gentleman 
estimated what he considered sufficient 
for the consumption ; but I shall prefer to 
leave it to the consumers of this country 
to judge for themselves what is the 
amount which they require for their con- 
sumption. The whole object and principle 
of this measure has been to fix the 
price at such a fair and_ reasonable 
amount that the consumption shall go on 
without any limit but that afforded by the 
capabilities and wishes of the public and 
the consumers, But even if it were a 
matter of calculation, [ may be permitted 
to doubt how far his calculations can be 
relied on. In those which are before the 
House, there is a difference of 30,000 
tons, being more than the increase on 
which I calculate. But if I were to search 
the records of the office of my noble 
Friend, the Secretary for the Colonies, | 
believe I shall be able to find repeated re- 
monstrances, and those too, of a very late 
date, from some of the very colonies 
which, it is now said, are able to give this 
country good and ample supplies of sugar, 
in which the produce is declared to have 
fallen off. Now it was stated, that the 
supply was ample. But these colonies 
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must not blow hot and cold. They must 
not, when they fear the results of any new 
regulation, complain that it will ruin them, 
because their crops are decreasing; and 
then come forward and declare that they 
shall be able to meet the consumption with 
a sufficient supply. But this is not all. 
I have had the honour of receiving in- 
formation upon this subject from the 
trade; I have received a most respectable 
deputation from the gentlemen connected 
with the East Indies. Their statements 
by no means corroborated the declarations 
of the right hon. Gentleman. There are 
hon. Members who can contradict what I 
say, if | misrepresent what occurred. | 
asked the deputation what was the amount 
of price at which they considered that 
they could export sugar with a fair remu- 
neraling return to them? and they said, 
“we will not deceive you; we will not give 
you an exaggerated statement, but if you 
look to us, 40s. must be our price.” But 
if gentlemen came to me with that state- 
ment, I must answer, that that was an 
enormous price to pay, and if that is my 
opinion, I shall do my work exceedingly 
ill—nay, I must be a madman, if T trust 
to the promise of hon, Gentlemen who ar- 
gue on the other side of the House, and 
take no other security for a supply being 
guaranteed to the public, always remem- 
bering that this security is a mere waste 
of words, if what the House was told is 
true. If there is a considerable surplus 
in the supply from our own colonies, as 
the House is promised, no foreign sugar 
can ever find its way into the market at 
all, and no harm can be done; but when 
uncertainty exists, I am bound to take 
such a security that the interests of the 
people shall not suffer. When this point 
was argued the other evening, hon. Gen- 
tleman had referred triumphantly to the 
prices current, and had told the House 
“since the very time when this measure 
was introduced, prices have actually fallen 
below the limit proposed.” Will hon. 
Gentlemen stand upon the prices current 
how: Are prices continuing to fall? The 
moment that parties connected with the 
trade saw what was going on in the House 
and the probable result of the proposal, 
prices rose. Hon. Gentlemen have told 
me, that last year prices were high, and, 
that then was the time when this measure 
should have been introduced. But if I 
had acted upon this principle, did the 
House suppose, that 1 should not have 
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been answered, and most properly too, 
‘do not make this change now; this is 
not a proper time; but when prices are 
more equal, then you may venture upon 
it, but do not take such a step at this in- 
convenient period.” I have proposed this 
measure, I admit, at a time when the 
amount of the produce is great; [ have 
proposed it when I may be taunted that 
the immediate reduction would be com- 
paratively small; but I have proposed it 
at a time when it will interfere the least 
inconveniently with the West-Indian in- 
terests. If West-Indian interests were 
safe this year—if from the large produce 
the increase will have little effect for this 
year, it will act as a notice for the future. 
If it is true that this law will be mere 
waste paper for one year, the only result 
is, that it has been proposed and adopted 
with thateautious discretion consistent with 
a careful attention to their interests, and 
they have no right to complain of such a 
course being taken. While Lam dealing 
with the question of protection, I beg to 
call the attention of the flouse to a point 
which has been referred to by other hon, 
Gentlemen, and to which, I must say, that 
no satisfactory answer has been given, and 
to which it is necessary that hon. Gentle- 
men opposite should be called upon to af- 
ford some explanation. In 1829, Mr. 
Charles Grant, now Lord Glenelg, brought 
forward a proposal respecting sugar duties, 
He stated, that Mr. Huskisson, when Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, had pledged 
himself to re-consider the sugar duties ; 
that Mr. Huskisson had left office, and 
that he had succeeded him; that he con- 
sidered himself bound by that pledge 
which had been given by his predecessor ; 
that he had given his best attention to the 
question; that in concurrence with Mr. 
Huskisson he had laid before the Cabinet 
to which he belonged a certain scale of 
duties. He said, that after many sug- 
gestions having been made to him, and 
after many discussions with all parties, he 
had at last submitted to his colleagues a 
plan which involved a reduction of duties, 
a plan which they had favourably received, 
but it had been postponed on the ground 
of revenue. That such was the case, 


had been stated twice in the course 
of debate, and it had never been de- 
nied; so far from it, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer of the day declared, that 
the difference between him and the right 
hon. Gentleman was not a difference 
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of principle. What was the scale of du- 
ties then proposed? Upon British plan- 
tation sugar a duty of 20s., upon East- 
India sugar a duty of 25s., and upon 
foreign sugar a duty of 28s only. That 
was not quite 50 per cent—8s. upon 20s, 
Now, I know the answer that will be made 
to this, because an answer has been at- 
tempted on a former night. It will be 
said, as the hon. Member for Newark has 
said, that that occurred before the experi- 
ment of the abolition of slavery. At that 
time, however, the discussions upon the 
question of slavery and the slave-trade 
were going on. But what were the daties 
imposed? 20s. upon West-India sugar 
—sugar which was then cultivated by 
slave-labour; and 25s. upon East-Indian 
sugar, the produce of free labour. I do 
not quarrel with these duties; at that 
time, the opinions respecting East-India 
sugar were not so general as they were af_ 
terwards; but what was the difference made 


between free labour sugar and the sugar | 


of Brazils and Cuba? An additional pro- 
tection of 3s. only was given to the free 
sugar labour of the East Indies, in com- 
parison with that which was the produce 
of slave-labour in Cuba and the Brazils. 
I do not quarrel with you for changing 
your opinion as to the amount of protec- 
tion, but I must ask the House this ques- 
tion : How could those who were consent- 
ing parties to this proposal be prepared to 
condemn the introduction of the sugar of 
Cuba and the Brazils altogether? I pro- 
pose a protection of 50s. per cent. and yet 
these very parties, who themselves admit- 
ted a protective duty of 3s. only, now 
declare, that by the proposition, slavery 
will be encouraged, and would endeavour, 
by raising those very arguments which they 
had before opposed, to ride into power on 
the anti-slavery cry. Hon. Gentlemen may 
be sure, that the people of England take 
considerable interest in this matter, and 
they may be assured, that they will ask 
the question how it came, that those who 
had been prepared to admit Brazilian and 
Cuba sugar, with only 3s. protection over 
free labour sugar, when they were in 
power, should have forgotten those views 
which they had before advocated, and 
have adopted others entirely inconsistent 
with the principles upon which they had 
formerly acted. But there is another 
answer which may be given. The hon. 


Member for Newark had said, that it was 
then a question of pricea mere nominal 
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thing; and, that the produce was large, 
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and no effect will be produced. But, if 
there is a surplus of produce now, above 
the wants of the consumer, as is stated, 
the two cases are the same. With regard 
to its being a matter of slight importance 
in the year 1829, it was not so considered 
by Mr. Huskisson ; Mr. Huskisson argued 
the question with his usual ability, and 
anticipated great benefits from its adop- 
tion. Mr. Fowell Buxton raised the same 
ground of objection which is now raised, 
nor was the question of slavery and the 
slave-trade omitted. Hesaid, that he was 
afraid, that by the proposition which was 
made, the House was going to encourage 
the continuance of the system of the slave- 
trade. Mr. Grant, in his speech, alluded 
to and answered this objection. Mr 
Grant was aware of the objection; he 
must have brought it before his col- 
leagues; but, at that time, it was not 
considered of much weight, though now 
it is so paramount, that hon. Gentlemen 
Opposite are prepared to make it the 
standard under which they would do 
battle on this great question. Does the 
hon. Gentleman mean to say, that he 
never considered this objection—that he 
had not taken those things into consider- 
ation? But if he did, how does it hap- 
pen that his virtue was then at 3s., and 
that he now objects to any importation of 
foreign sugar. [Mr. Goulburn said, that 
he had not assented to this proposition.] 
The statement to which I refer has been 
made twice in the House, and no Member 
of the Cabinet ventured to contradict it, and 
I am unable, therefore, to comprehend the 
meaning of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
observation. Mr. Grant made it in the 
presence of Mr. Huskisson and the Gen- 
tlemen opposite; if incorrect, it should 
have then been set right. It was clear 
also that much attention had been given 
to the question by the then Cabinet. It 
was remarkable that Mr. Grant stated, 
that an objection had been raised on 
financial grounds, but that his opinion 
was so strong, that though he yielded to 
the financial grounds of objection taken 
by the cabinet, he reserved to himself the 
right of stating to the House of Commons 
the arrangement which he had proposed. 
I now turn to my right hon. Friend, the 
Member for the Tower Hamlets; I trust 
my right hon. Friend, is convinced of the 
sincere respect I entertain for him, and 
hope that no words which I might use in 
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reference to him will belie my feeling. I 
can assure my right hon. Friend [ am 
fully persuaded of the honesty of the 
opinions which he has advanced, and of 
the pain with which he has felt himself 
compelled to take the course which he 
has taken. But 1 confess that | entirely 
differ with my right hon. Friend, as to 
the effect that would follow from the in- 
troduction of foreign sugar. My object 
is, that there should be a sound and fair 
competition between the free labour sugar 
of the East and West Indies, and the 
sugar that was the product of foreign la- 
bour. It is my sincere and honest belief, 
that if it is wished to strengthen and pro- 
mote the growth of free labour sugar, we 
can only do so by recurring to those prin- 
ciples which were true in every matier of 
trade, and that the only means of having 
ahealthy, steady, fair, and strong produce 
of free labour sugar, is, by allowing com- 
petition with other sugar, and not by bol- 
stering it up with protective duties. I 
will beg to refer my right hon, Friend to 
those principles which he has advanced 
on other occasions, when not misled by 
the better feelings of his nature; and if 
he will bear these principles in mind, then 
he must concur with me, that, looking 
back to the history of our commercial 
policy, there was nothing more true than 
the principle of Mr, Huskisson, that if 
you wished to improve trade you must 
admit some principle of competition ; and 
that the worst possible thing that you 
could do, and that which would inflict 
the greatest possible injury on commerce, 
was to bolster and cocker it up, in order 
to prevent any other party from com- 
peting. I must appeal to my right hon. 
Friend, to say why, when he is prepared 
to prohibit slave-grown sugar, he does not 
object to the introduction of coffee and 
tobacco. The only possible answer is 
that which has been given by my right 
hon. Friend, when he says, that he isa 
practical man, and he got what he could 
—that he was against slavery, but as he 
could not get all he wished, he would be 
content with what he could get. But 
although the right hon. Gentleman is able 
to satisfy his own mind, and that of many 
of his friends, how will he deal with fo- 
reign powers? If he said to the Brazils, 
“admit my cottons,” their answer would 
be, “admit our sugar;” and if he said, 
“T object to take produce which is the 
growth of slave-labour,” the answer direct- 
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ly would be, “where do you get your 
cotton?” Would it be satisfactory for 
my right hon. Friend to reply, “I am 
a practical man, I get what I can, I 
know I cannot prevent the importation of 
cotton, but I will do my utmost to prevent 
the importation of sugar.” Such an argu- 
ment may be all very well from my right 
hon. Friend, but if put into the mouth of 
the noble Lord, the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, I fear it will only expose this 
country to the ridicule and contempt of 
foreign nations. But the noble Lord, the 
Member for North Lancashire, has chal- 
lenged me to prove, that, in the consump- 
tion of Brazil produce, we are encouraging 
slave-labour, and has defied him to show 
that, by continuing the present trade, we 
are encouraging it. Does the noble Lord 
mean to argue that, if we send whatever 
amount of exports to Brazil or Cuba, and 
they are paid for, not immediately in the 
produce of those mines to which the hon. 
Member for Antrim has referred, but by 
the produce of the sugar sold elsewhere, 
the effect is not precisely the same as if 
the sugar is sent to England? If the 
sugar produced by slave-labour is sold to 
other countries, and, with the money pro- 
duced our exports are paid for, is not that 
precisely in effect the same as a direct 
encouragement to slavery? It reminds 
me of what we have all read in our child- 
hood, the story of the cherry orchard of 
Miss Edgworth, Some children are tempted 
with the sight of some cherries which are 
brought to their home to sell; anxious to 
obtain them, they set to work plaiting 
straw, which they sell to a third party, 
and with the produce buy the cherries. 
So, if you send your cherries to the Bra- 
zils, you excite the desire there to pur- 
chase them, and if you refuse to take 
their sugar in exchange, they will send it 
to foreign markets, and so obtain the 
means of paying you for your cherries. 
Those were the principles and the reason- 
ings of Mr. Huskisson; they are the prin- 
ciples of common sense, though I admit 
that they are not those of the noble Lord. 
The noble Lord, however, particularly re- 
ferred to refined sugar. Now, you take 
a certain quantity of sugar from abroad, 
which you refine in this country, and you 
export it to the West Indies. Does the 
noble Lord mean to say, that this was not 
an encouragement to slave-labour! Yet 
this is the doctrine laid down with consi- 
derable emphasis last evening by the no- 
R 
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ble Lord opposite, who appeared before 
the House as a disciple of Mr. Huskisson, 
who expoundedwhat free trade was, and 
what it was not; and certainly announced 
some propositions which excited in me 
some astonishment. If the West Indies 
send all their produce to England, and if 
in lieu of using their own sugar they buy 
refined sugar, the produce of Cuba, does 
the noble Lord mean to say, that the effect 
is not the same as ifa similar amount of 
slave-grown sugar were allowed to be 
admitted into England direct! Even as 
to the refined sugar, which was exported 
to Hamburg and Amsterdam, [| cannot 
but consider that the application of Kng- 
lish capital, and the facilities and cheaper 
fuel of our refiners, has the tendency to 
reduce the price—that reducing the price 
in the foreign market increases the con- 
sumption and so far has a tendency to 
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increase the produce, and according to | 


the notions of hon. Gentlemen opposite, to 
encourage slavery and the slave-trade. | 
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Gentlemen opposite, but also among 
many of my own political friends. It 
appeared to me of the utmost importance 
that both friends as well as enemies 
should learn that whatever party might 
be in power—whatever might be the 
change in the representative system, there 
existed in the country a determination 
to find resources to keep up the public 
faith, and to protect the honour and the 
interests of the country, and IT, therefore, 
not so much as a financier, as with a view 
to the real general interests of England, 
resolved at once to bring forward a pro- 
position that should be in the nature of 
direct taxation, in order that what would 
be the most serious calamity might not 
attach to the country. It was all very 
well to attack the motives or the policy 
of that course now; but what was the re. 
sult? The vessel had answered the helm, 
and no Minister need again fear that the 
country will not answer the appeal now 


frankly and necessarily made to it; but 


have been challenged to deal with these | 


points, and, therefore, I have troubled the | 


Honse on the subject. I should hardly 
have supposed it necessary, but the noble 
Lord came forward as the pupil of Mr. 
Huskisson ; he stated his pride in his 
master, but if by any possibility Mr. Hus- 
kisson could now look down upon those 
who called themselves his pupils, he would 
not feel very proud of them, To the one 
other point I must address myself, because 
it is immediately connected with my own 
particular department. Ihave been taunted 
with having now introduced a_ budget, 
founded on a principle different from that 
of last year. My hon. Friends appear to 
have laboured under some difficulty in 
defending me from this imputation, but 
I must say, that as I do not consider 
myself fairly open to the accusation, so 
also I am not wholly entitled to the ground 
of defence that has been set up for me. 
When considering the financial state of 
the country last year, I was not able to 
conceal from myself that, independent of 
the financial difficulty of raising an addi- 
tional revenue, we had also to look to an- 
other great consideration, which was, the 
very strong feeling which I believed existed, 
both at home and in foreign countries, 
that no ministry could exist in the coun- 
try, and that no reformed House would 
consent to lay direct taxation on the 
people. This opinion existed to a very 
great extent, not merely among hon, 


when [I came a second time to consider 
the subject—when | found that I was 
again called upon to have recourse to the 


, country to raise additional means, in order 





; to meet the public expenditure, relieved 


as I then was from the weighty considera- 
tions which had pressed upon me on the 
former occasion, In conjunction with my 
Colleagues, I resolved upon the course 
which I have since recommended to the 
House. I was not unprepared for the 
opposition which I was to meet. But 
while hon, and right hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite attack the proposition of the Go- 
vernment, they neglect to offer any other 
in licu of it. Indeed, it is impossible ex- 
actly to find out what their opinions 
really are. It is admitted on all hands, 
even by themselves, that a great commer- 
cial crisis has arrived—that it is the duty, 
not only of the Government, but of the 
House also, to provide some mode by 
which to meet that difficulty. 1 have 
ventured to propose a means by which 
the deficient revenue can be raised — 
which avoids imposing additional burthens 
on the over-taxed pcople of this country. 
I have proposed the adoption of a scheme 
which does not exclusively pay attention 
to the interests and rights of particular 
classes, but points to the general interests 
of the community. That scheme has 
been opposed by an immediate junction 
of interests, but I am surely entitled to 
ask, if | am wrong, and if my proposi- 
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tion is not adopted, what course are you 
prepared to pursue in lieu of it? IT can 
very well see, from the course which the 
debate has taken up to this time, that 
hon. and right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
will shrink from giving an answer to this 
question. But this has not been the 
course in other times. When Mr, I[lus- 
kisson was in the House, though not in 
the Ministry, and he disapproved of the 
financial measures of the then existing | 
ministry. he had the manliness and | 
straightforwardness to state, not indecd | 
the particular measures which he would | 
be prepared to propose, but the general 
line of commercial policy which he 
thought ought to be pursued. When | 
Lord Spencer, in a small and at that | 
time hopeless minority, opposed the Go- 
vernment of the day on the financial 
measures, he stated the course which he ! 
would be prepared to pursue, and there | 
was no shrinking or concealment in him. 
When my noble relation, Lord Ashbur- 
ton, year after year made his comments 
on the financial affairs of the country he 
stated, to do him justice, boldly and | 
openly his opinions. But the question of } 
the Budget has now been a week under 
discussion, There exists in this House a 
great party who opposes it; yet 1 defy 
any one, whether friend or foe, to tell 
what the principles of the opposite party 
are on this subject. I defy them to show, 
from their speeches, what their opinions 
are. They have carefully avoided the 
general subject. The hon. Gentleman, 
the Member for Stamford, indeed, did 
enter largely into the finances of the 
country, and talked a great deal about 
them—probably looking to some position 
which he was to hold in the embryo go- 
vernment. For one whole hour he talked, 
mingling together the Sugar Duties, the 
Corn_laws, and the Post-office, and dis- 
turbing causes, and moral friction; yet, 
during the whole hour in which it was my 
misfortune to hear him, such was the in- 
genuity with which he compounded his 
address, that no one decided view or 
opinion could be gleaned from it. If in 
one sentence you thought you had caught 
a glimpse of meaning, in the next he left 
a loop-hole out of which he could slip. 
And so with all the hon, Gentlemen oppo- 
site who had spoken on the subject. | 
ean well understand how these tactics 
suit hon. Gentlemen opposite, for the 
purpose of keeping united the power- 
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ful party that are now opposed to these pro- 
positions. This policy of concealment has 
so far succeeded that no hon. Member 
can possibly tell what will be their course 
if they were to come into office. It left 
them the opportunity of hereafter adopt- 
ing any course which might seem fit. But 
this course was not the old course of pro- 
ceeding, and I do not believe it will an- 
swer, in the long run, with the people of 
England. The mode in which it has been 
usual to carry on the public service has 
been for both parties to lay their princi- 
ples before the country, and leave the 
country to approve of the one set of prin- 
ciples or the other. I have been taunted 
by the hon. Gentleman opposite with 
being a plain-spoken man. Whether that 
was intended as a sneer or a compliment, 
[ cannot return it in-either sense. I ask 
from hon, Gentlemen opposite not that 
kind of information which was wrung from 
me last year, to the inconvenience of the 
public service—not particular details, but 
the general course which they are pre- 
pared to adopt. It is the duty of the 
House to provide for the public service, 
and I ask hon. Gentlemen opposite in 
what mode they would perform that duty. 
[ do not call on them to specify the actual 
taxes they would propose, but the general 
course of policy. Are they prepared to 
have recourse to additional direct taxation 
to make up the public revenue if they re- 
ject my motion? I have proposed to 
raise the means for the public service 
without laying additional burthens on the 
people of this country—if vou oppose me, 
are you prepared to assert a further taxa- 
tion. I propose to open new markets to 
the industry and trade of the country—if 
you Oppose me, are you prepared to lay 
down principles which will for ever take 
away all hopes for the manufacturing in- 
terest. [ propose to open the doors to com- 
mercial intercourse with foreign countries, 
and to bind them to us by ties of mutual 
interest and advantage, stronger than all 
the ties which my noble Friend can cre- 
ate by the parchment and seals of treaties. 
If you oppose me, will you tell foreign 
powers, that you will insist on their re- 
ceiving your goods, but theirs you will 
not receive. Upon what principles are 
you prepared to ride into office? I feel 
sure—I see 1 shall get no answer. The 
right hon. Baronet will, as usual, make an 
able and intelligent speech, but he is 
never more able than when he avoids ex- 
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pressing his opinions. Even the noble Lord 
the Member for North Lancashire, who 
could not be accused of showing any of 
the peculiar caution of the right hon. 
Baronet, had not advanced one single 
proposition, or, if he had done so in the 
one sentence, had taken especial care to 
withdraw or neutralize it in the next. 
Ilowever this may be, I feel perfectly con- 
fident that all these propositions and 
principles must, at a future and no dis- 
tant period, govern the financial system 
of this ccuntry. [am not ashamed, I do 
not for a moment regret that J have laid 
these propositions openly and at once be- 
fore the country for its adoption, and 
whether the country shall be of opinion 
that those who had brought forward these 
propositions should carry them into exe- 
cution, or whether, on the contrary, the 
country should think that the execution 
of them ought to pass into other hands— 
whether you will follow the course which 
we have proposed, or prefer the policy, 
the honest, noble, and generous policy 
pointed out by the hon. Member for Kil- 
marnock, not attacking these questions of 
monopoly in a body, but attacking them 
one by one; whether I shall contrive to 
carry them, or whether, sitting on the 
opposite benches, I shall have to support 
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these measures one by one, and to hear 
the taunts addressed to those who, having | 
collected and blended together these | 
single interests, to give battle to a Govern- | 
ment to which they were opposed, would, 
when they had used them, fling thew | 
aside one by one, was to him a matter of | 
comparative indifference. 
Debate again adjourned. 
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Mrinutss.] Bills. Read a third time:—Exchequer Bills ; 
Excise Collection and Management ; Banking Copartner- 
ships. 

Petitions presented. 
Bath, for the Ministerial proposition for the Reduction 
of the Duties on Corn, ‘Timber, and Sugar.—By the Mar- 
quess of Westminster, from Shiffnal, for an Alteration 
of the Corn-laws.—By the Marquess of Exeter, and the 
Duke of Rutland, from Leicester and Lincolnshire, 
against any Alteration of the Corn-laws.—By Lord Re- 
desdale, from Sloane-street, Chelsea, for the Abolition of 
the Tolls on the Bridges. —By the Earl of Mounteashel, 
from the Colonial Association, against any Alteration in 
the Timber Duties. 


By the Duke of Devonshire, from ' 


case into immediate consideration. 
-most remarkable, that the same persons 
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Ear] Fitzwilliam was desirous of speake 
ing, and particularly of speaking on those 
petitions, because, in the first place, no 
person had a greater right to be heard on 
this subject than the noble Duke, from his 
knowledge of it ; and the noble Duke had 
a still further title to their Lordships’ con. 
sideration in consequence of the unvary. 
ing, sedulous, and watchful attention which 
he had ever paid to the interests of those 
with whom the noble Duke was immedi- 
ately connected. That was one reason 
why he wished to address their Lordships 
at that moment. But a second reason was 
to be found in the expression quoted by 
the noble Duke as contained in one of those 
petitions. ‘The expression was to this ef- 
fect—that the petitioners prayed their Lord. 
ships to make no alteration in the laws 
which now regulate the importation of 
foreign corn. It was to this point that he 
was particularly desirous of drawing their 
Lordships’ attention as extensive landown- 
ers, and also, of course, as legislators. He 
confessed, that he had heard with great 
astonishment the paragraph which he had 
It surprised him very much, 
that persuns, not perhaps identically the 
same, but standing in the same situation 
as the petitioners, should have, within a 
very few years, come before their Lord- 
ships with petitions of a completely con- 
trary nature and description. On the oe- 
casion to which he referred, he found the 
owners and occupiers of land carnestly 
praying, that an alteration might be made 
in the Corn-laws. They spoke of the great 
distress to which they were subjected, and 
they besought their Lordships to take their 
It was 


who, five years ago, called on their Lord- 


ships to take their case into consideration, 
with a view to an alteration of the Corn- 
laws, should now come forward praying 


their Lordships to make no alteration in 
those laws. In 1835, it was remarkable 


‘that they required alteration, while in 
: 1841 they loudly expressed their opposi- 


tion to any alteration. The reason was, 
not that they disliked the law (in 1835), 
or that they particularly liked the law 
now. No, it was because they disliked 
the low price in 1835, and they liked the 
present high price. ‘They were greatly 
alarmed at an average of 39s. per quarter 


|fur wheat; but they clearly saw, and 


Corn-taws.] The Duke of Rutland | 
presented three petitions from Lcicester, 
against any alteration in the Corn-laws. — 

| 


wished to maintain, the advantage of an 
average of 70s per quarter. The great 
mass of the people were contented with 
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the prices of 1834, 1835, and 1836. An while in the last year they had expended 
immense rise had since occurred, and they 18,000/. Now, it might be said, that in 
now came forward to complain of those the mean time the agriculturists got the 
high prices, which the petitioners wished benefit of the increase of price ; but was it 
to be continued. In the meantime, it was to be expected, that the manufacturing 
proper for their Lordships to consider what workman could go on expending at that 
effect the duties on corn produced with rate? There was a most erroneous idea 
reference to our foreign trade. They must prevalent, that a rise in the price of the 
admit, that the present state of the com- necessaries of life would necessarily be ac- 
merce of this country required their most se-  companicd by a rise in wages. ‘The gene- 
rious consideration ; but whether the distress ral and natural effect of a rise in the price 
that existed was to be ascribed to Corn-. of provisions, so far from leading to an 
laws alone was another question. It would increase of wages, had a contrary tend- 
be most unphilosophical to aseribe to an cney; so much so, that in 1835 the manu- 
individual cause a state of things that facturers’ wages were raised, whereas in 
might be ascribed to many causes; but 1540 they were diminished. A rise in the 
when such cfiects were generally attri- price of provisions necessarily increased the 
buted to the Corn-laws, it would be but) expenditure of the working classes, but it 
fair, at least, to institute an inquiry into, was not met on the part of the employers 
the subject. The exports of the country) by a rise of wages. Taking long periods 
presented some circumstances of a very re- | in the history of the country—centurics, 
markable character. It was well known, | for instance—no doubt, as the price of pro- 
that the exportation of what were deno-| visions gradually rose, there was also a 
minated our perfect manufactures (except , tise in wages beyond the rate of the pre- 
to our own colonics) had been very much | vious century. But this was a very dif- 
diminished, while the exportation of what | ferent proposition from the statement that 
might be described as our imperfect manu- | a temporary rise in the price of provisions 
factures had considerably increased, these} was also accompanied by a corresponding 
latter branches of export being afterwards | rise in the rate of wages. On the con- 
perfectly manufactured by foreign states. | trary, such temporary rise in the price of 
If this were the case, as no doubt it was,| provisions only tended to cramp the re- 
it became still more the duty of their} sources of the operative classes of society ? 
lordships to take care that no act of theirs) Lord Kenyon: Docs the noble Lord 
gave an additional impulse to the growth | mean to apply his argument to the state of 
of those foreign manufactures. The situ- | wages in the agricultural districts? 





tion of our manufacturing population could | = Earl Fttzrilliam undoubtedly intended 
not be contemplated without serious alarm ; | to apply it generally. 
and, if their Lordships were not disposed Lord Aenyon ; | did not intend to inter- 


rupt the noble Earl, but I wished to have 
the remark distinctly understood. I must 
say that it is quite contrary to all my ex- 


to adopt the measure, with respect to the 
Corn-laws proposed to the House of Com- 
mons, they surely ought not to resist the 
appointment of a committee, to inquire | perience, 

into what were the real causes which pro- Earl Fitzwilliam was glad to hear it; 
duced the present state of the manufactur- | but he was afraid that his remark applied 
ing population. ‘The prosperity of the ag- | as well to the agricultural, as to the manu- 
ricultural interest must necessarily depend, | facturing classes. When the price of corn 
in a very great measure, on the prosperity | had risen two or three years ago, there had 
of the manufacturing interest, and any- | been no rise in wages. [Oh, oh.] Well, 
thing that diminished the expenditure, then, if his statements were doubted why 
and consequently the enjoyments of the did they not appoint a committce and in- 
latter, must, without doubt, have a per-| stitute an inquiry? He certainly had 
nicious effect on the interests of the landed , known some places where wages had been 
proprietors. What effect, then, did the duties | raised, but he also knew many others where 
on corn produce? A very curious state- | this had not been the case, This was a 
ment had been put into his hands by a) principal cause of the clamour raised against 
gentleman connected with a manufactur- | their Lordships, and the reason why he 
ing town in Lancashire. That gentleman objected to the present system was, that it 
stated, that the workmen employed by him | placed them in a position which he did not 
had expended upon agricultural produce, | like to see them occupy. But supposing 
in the year 1835, the sum of 12,0Q0/, | that the experience of the noble Lord ap- 
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plied to all classes and all places, and that 
a rise of wages followed a rise of provisions, 
would it cnable the manufacturers of this 
country to mect on an equal footing forcign 
manufacturers in foreign markets. The 
inerease of wages muct necessarily produce 
an exactly opposite cflect. The foreign 
manufacturers had, and always would have, 
great advantages, but their Lordships ought 
not to increase their advantages by unwise 
legislation. It had been said, that the ex- 
ports of our manufactures bad increased, 
but, as he had already said, it was only an 
increase of the articles of imperfect manu- 
facture. All woollen articles had dimin- | 
ished in exportation to foreign countries 
(though not to our own colonies, for in our 
colonics we had a monopoly). Of cotton 
and woollen yarns the exportation had in- 


creased, but when these yarns had been | 


converted into cloths then the exportation | 


had diminished. These were facts well 
worthy of their Lordships’ attention. He | 
would not on the present occasion enter 
more fully into the important and compli- 
cated subject of our commercial embarrass- 
ments, or of the effects which the existing 
Corn-laws had produced in relation to them, 
but would at once conclude with calling | 
their attention to the subject, and present- 
ing a great number of petitions with which 
he had been intrusted respecting it. 

The Earl of Ripon assured their Lord- 
ships, that he did not intend to cuter upon 
the discussion of the Corn-laws, which he 
thought too large a question to be debated 
incidentally ; but he wished to refer to the 
state and condition of our export trade, 
which had been represented as progressively 
declining. The noble Earl was too philo- 
sophical to ascribe all the evils of the coun- 
try to the Corn-laws , but he (Lord Ripon) 
thought he had both seen and heard them 
attributed to that souree. But were the 
ailegations about the progressive diminu- 
tion of our trade consistent with the fact ? 
He took the fact to be exactly the reverse, 
not only in reference to the general export 
trade of the country, but also in reference 
to those very countries which were most 
especially concerned in this question of the 
Corn-laws, He would point out one or 
two matters, which he trusted the noble 
Earl would take into consideration before 
this subject was again discussed. An ac- 


count had been moved for by him in 1839, 
“of the official and declared value of all 
British and Irish produce and manufactures 
exported from the united kingdom in each 
of the last ten years, distinguishing the 
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exports to Russia, Prussia, Germany, and 
Holland, and distinguishing woollens, cot- 


tons, silks, cutlery, and hardware, from 
other goods; anda similar return had also 


been made for the last two years. In these 
papers the export trade was estimated in 
two different ways—by the official value 
and by the actual and declared value; and 
it appeared that this trade, which was 





stated to be in a condition of decay, was 
| according to the official value, which mea- 
sured the quantity, and therefore, to a great 
degree the amount of the capital employed, 
‘and to a still greater degree the amount of 
industry set in motion, in a state of in- 
| crease. In 1829, the official value of all 
‘our exports was, 56,217,000/.; in 1830, 
/61,152.000L; in 1831, 60,686,000/.; in 
| 1832, 65,025, 0007. ;in 1833, 69,987 ,0002 ; 

in 1834, 73,835 0001; 3in 1835, 78, 360,001; 

lin 1836, 85,220, 01 10/esi in 1837, 72,544,000/,; 

{in 1838, 92,459,000/.; in 1339, 97,394,000/; 

jin 1840, 102; 703, 0001. The same result 
was exhibited if the export trade was con- 
‘sidered with respect to the real value, 
'though the total in figures was not so large. 
In 1829, the real value was 35 5,842,007. ; 

jin 1830, 38,271,000/.;in 1831, 37,164,000L; 

in 1832, 36,450,000/. ;in 1858, 39,667 ,000L; 

in 1834,41,649,000/.;in 1835,47,372,0000; 
hin 1836, 53,293,000/.; in 1837, there was 
a falling off, the declared value being 
42,069,245/.; in 1838, it was 50,000,000/,; 
1n 1839,53,222 OO0L; in 1840, 51,406,000/, 
This, then, showed a progressive increase 
in our export trade. Then, how stood the 
case with respect to the particular countries 
to which the exports went? He found 
that the official value of our exports to 
Russia, Prussia, Germany, Holland, and 
Belgium, had also progressively increased. 
During the last four years, the amount of 
our export trade to those countries, in offi- 
cial value, was as follows:—In 1887, 
17,597,000/. ; in 1838, 18,162,000Z. ; in 
1839, 19,347,623/. ; in 1840, 20,549,0000. 
Practically, then, the export trade of the 
country was in a state of progressive in- 
erease. The noble Earl said, that might 
be true, but this circumstance ought to be 
taken into consideration, that the increase 
had taken place in articles of imperfect 
manufacture ; and that, therefore, the pros 
fit to the exporter was less. To a very 
small degree this might be so. [E arl 
Fitzwilliam the profit. might be more.] 
He had shown that the increase in the 
export of the two sorts taken together was 
enormous, though the decrease on articles 





perfectly manufactured was in no propor+ 
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tion to the increase on the other sort. 
Now, he could not see what particular 
ground of complaint a spinner employed in 
spinning cotton had, if there should be a 
certain diminution in the export of woollen 
manufactures to the particular place to 
which his cotton twist went. The increase 
in the export of cotton yarn was excced- 
ingly great during the whole period of 
twelve years he had referred to, liad the 
diminution in the export of perfectly manu- 
fuctured goods comparatively trifling ; and 
it was a remarkable fact,that, on dividing 
that term into three periods of four years 
each, it appeared that the second period, when 
the export was highest, comprised the years 
1833, 1834, 1835, and 1836, when the 
average price of corn was lowest: when 
the duty was the highest, and when the 
importation was next to nothing. He did 
not wish to draw inferences at the present 
moment from these facts; but he thought 
he had stated enough to induce their Lord- 
ships not to place too much confidence in 
the opinions expressed by the noble Earl, 
As far as he was individually concerned, he 
could say, that he had never supported any 
bill on the subject of the Corn-laws ou any 
other principle than the strong necessity of 
not allowing this country to be depen- 
dent on foreign nations for the supply of 
the first necessary of life. The evils at- 
tending this course were, in his mind, far 
less than those that must result from a con- 
trary line of proceeding. The noble Earl 
had complimented the noble Duke for the 
excellent manner in which he administered 
the large property of which he was pos- 
sessed, and he trusted, that those who were 
inferior to that noble Duke in wealth, rank, 
and station, and could not be like that no- 
ble Duke, the dispensers of great bounty 
derived from great possessions, were never- 
theless influenced, not by the miserable, 
wretched, and selfish objects, that were 
sometimes ascribed to them, but by a sin- 
cere anxiety to do their duty to those who 
called upon them for support and protec- 
tion. 

The Duke of Rutland said, he should 
always attribute the political conduct of 
the noble Earl opposite, who had intro- 
duced this discussion, to pure patriotism, 
and the desire of public benefit ; but before 
he could change the opinions he had inva- 
riably held on this subject, the noble Earl 
must adduce very different arguments from 
those he had ever heard him bring forward 
in that House, for he did not think they 
could enact any better system, as regarded 
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this law, than that of the inverse ratio of 
price ; so that when the price in this coun- 
try was high, the duty should fade into 
nothing ; and when the price was low, the 
duty should be such as should equally pro- 
mote the interests of the home-grower and 
consumer. At that moment the labourers 
in that part of the country where he re- 
sided were getting from 13s. 6d. to 14s. a 
week, and, he had no doubt, they would 
prefer having corn at a remuncrating price 
to their employers, with a high rate of 
wages, than low wages without corn being 
at such remunerating price. He hoped, 
also, notwithstanding what had been said 
by some noble Lords , that it might never 
be supposed that he, or those who thought 
with him on this subject, would be other- 
wise than anxious to hear the opinions of 
all classes of her Majesty’s subjects on so 
important a question as the Corn-laws. 





The Earl of Stradbroke said, he could 
| state most positively, that in the eastern 
| parts of England, wages had risen with the 
price of corn, Inthe years 1834 and 1835, 
when the price was low, wages were only 
Ss. per week; but when the price rose, 
wages lad also risen to their present 
amount of 11s, and 12s.a week. 

Karl Fifzwilliam said, the case as quoted 
| by the noble Earl opposite, very much con- 
firmed what he had himself stated—which 
was this, that the exports from this country 
of half-manufactured goods had increased, 
; but the exports of complete manufactured 
goods to those countries of Europe in which 
we had not a monopoly were diminished. 

The Duke of Wellington: You are quite 
mistaken. 

Earl Lidzwilliam proceeded. If our cos 
lonies increased in population, and we had 
a monopoly of the colonial markets, it was 
obvious, that the markets for our manufac- 
tures must increase, and, therefore, he said, 
that the markets where we had not a mo- 
nopoly of articles into which the greatest 
quantity of labour entered, had diminished. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that from 
the year 1529 to the present year, the 
exports from this country had increased 
in official value from 56,217,000/. to 
102,705,372/. The noble Earl was mis- 
taken, too, as to the exports of complete 
manufactured goods, for those also had in- 
creased. Whatever, then, might be the 
case with regard te the Corn-laws, the re- 
turns from which he had just quoted, proved 
distinctly, that our manufactures and com- 
merce could not be considered as in a very 
unfortunate state, either in reference to 
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quantity or value. But, although he dif- 
fered from the noble Earl in some points, 
he cordially concurred with him in the feel- 
ing, that the prosperity of the agriculturist 
must depend on the general prosperity of 
the manufacturer, and of commercial inter- 
ests in general. There could be no doubt 
about that, and these Corn-laws were sup- 
ported, not with a view to the advantage 
of any particular interest or class of men, 
but with a view to render the whole coun- 
try independent of foreign countries in re- 
spect of its supply of food. He believed, 
that all parts of the country, and every in- 
dividual resident in it, were interested in 
this subject. And, although, what the 
noble Earl stated a few nights ago was per- 
fectly true, that it was impossible that 
agriculture could prosper without their 
Lordships deriving great advantage from it, 
yet he gave their Lordships credit for pro- 
moting the objects of this law for the sake 
of the people at large, and not for any dirty 
object of private interest. 

The Earl of Radzor said, that if the object 
of these laws was, as stated by the noble 
Duke, to make this country independent of 
others for the supply of food, they had not 
answered the purpose for which they were 
intended. During the eleven years pre- 
vious to 1839, we had imported more corn 
than in any eleven years before; it had, 
therefore, not rendered us independent of 
foreign countries for our supply of food. 
In fact, we had, during those eleven years, 
imported on an average 900 quarters of 
wheat per year, exclusive of the importa- 
tion of flour and other species of grain. 
The noble Duke (Rutland) had said, that 
the price of wages had risen with the price 
of corn, but that had not been the case in 
the South. He knew, that in the southern 
and western parts of England, wages were 
on the same footing now as when the price 
of corn was much lower; and very natu- 
rally so, for wages did not depend on the 
price of corn, but, like other articles, on 
the supply in the market. With respect 
to the exports, the fact was, as had been 
stated by his noble Friend, that the export 
of finished goods had diminished in prepor- 
tion to the unfinished. In 1829, the pro- 
portion was 61,000/. of perfect goods to 
39,000/. of unfinished. In 1839, the pro- 
portion was exactly the reverse. It was 
68,000/. imperfect to 32,0002. of perfect. 
This wasa great injury to the operative, 
who lost the employment which would be 
derived from finishing, and that too the most 
valuable part of the employment, No man 
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who lvoked at the returns upon the Table of 
their Lordships’ House, or who took the least 
trouble to make himself acquainted with 
what was passing in the country, could for 
a moment doubt, that the manufacturers of 
England were in a distressed state, and 
one of the proofs of this was to be found 
in the fact, that many of the manufactories 
were now working only half time. Their 
Lordships, he was afraid, were not sensible 
of the great distress which existed in the 
manufacturing districts. He would, there- 
fore, beg leave to read an extract of a 
letter he had received from Manchester, 
dated May 16th. It was as follows :— 


“The cotton mills in Stockport, Stalybridge, 
and Ashton, are nearly all working short time 
—four days per week. ‘Two mills jast beside 
where I live, will commence working five 
days per week, in the morning. The cotton 
trade is in a truly awful state.” 


He had received other letters from the 
manufacturing districts, describing the dis- 
tress which existed there, the result of 
which was that :— 

“In Bolton, every eighth house, shop, or 
factory, is vacant. 

“In Stockport, about the same. Of the 
houses occupied, twelve and a half per cent. 
pay no rent. 

“In Ashton and Oldham, the unoccupied 
property is ten per cent. of rental. 

“In Manchester township, the proportion 
is eight per cent. 

“ In Salford, ten percent.” 


His informant also stated :— 


“T lately walked through a street with less 
than a hundred houses in it, of which two 
years ago, every one was inhabited, and 
counted twenty vacant. 

**At Ringley, between Manchester and 
Bolton, stands a large factory, the owner of 
which offers it rent free, with a bonus of 1,000/. 
a-year, to anyone who will work it, keep his 
machinery in order, and enable the tenants of 
his cottages to pay rent. 

* A factory at Garton, erected a few years 
ago, at an expense of 120,000/. was valued, 
eighteen months since, at 96,000/., is now on 
sale, and is not expected to fetch more than 
45,0000. 

He had also been informed, that it ape 
peared from an inquiry instituted by the 
mayor of Manchester, into the state of the 
poor—that amongst 2,000 families, there 
appeared to be 21,417 pawn-tickets, for 
property of the value of 2,780/., and 
amongst other 2,000 families, pawn-tickets 
for 2,835/., which would give for 10,000 
families, the whole number whose cases 
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were investigated, upwards of 200,000 
tickets, for property worth 41,7001 He 
believed, therefore, that the distress which 
existed was almost unexampled, and he 
had no doubt, that it was caused by the 
Cor-laws, which excluded our manufac- 
tures from the foreign market, and cer- 
tainly, as the condition of our people showed, 
did net extend the home market. While 
he was on his legs, he would remind the 
House of the statements which he had 
made on a former occasion, with reference 
to the consumption of wheat in Ireland and 
Scotland. He had since then examined 
the returns laid on their Lordships’ Table, 
and had found, that what he had stated, 
was quite accurate. He could but express 
some surprise, that noble Lords opposite, 
should have felt indignant at his having 
made statements which they must now 
know were perfectly true. 

The Earl of Haddington strongly denied 
that any such sentiment had been expressed 
at his side of the House as the noble Earl, 
who spoke last, appeared to suppose: on 
the contrary, he heartily rejoiced, that 
Scotland and Ireland were able to retain 
such increased quantities of wheat for their 
own consumption. 

Lord Ashburton wished to refer to one 
or two points which had arisen out of the 
present discussion. The official returns, in 
the first place, he would state clearly 
proved, that there was no progressive or 
habitual distress or decay in our commerce, 
and knowing, that great misery existed in 
the manufacturing districts, he was cer- 
tainly surprised at this fact, and could not 
account for it. But admitting, that this 
distress existed, he believed, that they 
would enormously add to it by the adoption 
of the measures which the noble Earl oppo- 
site ( Earl Fitzwilliam ) recommended. 
Distresses at Manchester and Birmingham, 
especially at the latter place, had been 
more justly attributed to the disturbed state 
of the currency. 
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and of the eastern counties railway be- 
longed to Manchester and Birmingham, 
and lhe ventured to assert, that of the 
60,000,000/, invested in railway specula- 
tions, 50,000,000/. came from manufactur 
ing towns. In his opinion, therefore, it 
was both the grossest folly and injustice on 
the part of the manufacturers to endeavour 
to put down the other interests of the 
country, and at the same time by this 
means to destroy their own home markets. 
If the Government had never agitated this 
question, if the Corn-laws had not been 
put forward as the cause of the existing 
commercial distress, such an idea would 
never have crossed the minds of the mer- 
chants or manufacturers. The question 
was one which caused the strongest excite- 
ment and suspense in the feelings of large 
classes of the people, and the noble Vis- 
count, in opposition to his own declarations 
and the Government with whom he acted, 
incurred a most serious responsibility by 
again causing its general agitation. The 
report of the Chamber of Commerce to 
which he had already alluded, concluded 
by stating, that all speculations would be 
stopped, and trade severely checked, until 
the question was settled. He would only 
refer to one other point connected with this 
question, It had been alleged that this 
country was unable to provide a supply of 
corn equal to the demand, and that there was 
aconstant necessity for the admission of fo- 
reign grain. But how were the real facts 
of the case as proved by the Parliamentary 
returns? Why, it was there shown, that 
in the years 1838 and 1839, a supply from 
foreign countries was wanted, but that in 
the six preceding years, 1837, 1836, 1835, 
1834, 1833, and 1832, the supply of Eng- 
land and her colonies was sufficient for her 
consumption. In the four years preceding 
1832, there was also a necessity for a small 
assistance from abroad, but in the seven 
previous years no such necessity existed, 


The report of the Liver- | and the supply was amply sufficient. These 


pool Chamber of Commerce established | facts proved, that in the long run of years, 


this point. 


The prosperity of the manu- | 


facturing interest had grown up under and | 


was cotemporaneous with the present Corn- 


! 
| 


and under ordinary circumstances, our own 
supply was sufficient ; and the very ground 
on ‘which all the arguments against the 


laws. It had risen from and (with ' Corn-laws were founded, was thereby cut 
occasional fluctuations) had gained its’ from under the feet of their opponents. As 
strength under the very laws, which, it | the noble Earl had not entered at length 


was alleged, caused its ruin. 


All the large | into the various points connected with the 


speculations were entered into by the| question he (Lord Ashburton) should not 
manufacturers—the principal wealth of the | feel himself justified in doing so; but if 
country flowed from the manufacturing | the noble Earl had considered the subject 


towns. 


The great part of the capital, ,in all its bearings and ramifications, he 


both of the railways in his own county, | should have been prepared to follow him, 
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and to prove, that the present Corn-laws 
fully answered the purposes for which they 
were enacted. 

Earl Fidzwilliam said, it was quite true, 
when we had more than an ordinary sup- 
ply ef corn, that we did not want a forcign 
supply. When he had spoken of these 
Corn-laws as being new, he had been found 
fault with as mis-stating the case. But! 
the noble Lord (Lord Ashburton) said, 
that they must look back to the year 1815, 
when the new law was introduced. | 

The Earl of Hardwicke stated, that this | 
was the first time, that a Government j 
came down to Parliament and proposed to | 
impose a direct tax on bread. He con-| 
tended, that this was the case, as the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer stated, that he ex- 
pected to raise 700,000/. by means of his 
corn duties. 

Lord Ashburton said, that on a former 
occasion he had mentioned the very extra- 
vagant and absurd opinions which were to | 
be found in the report of the committee on 
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'vants. At the same time, they were 
strongly biassed in favour of certain opin. 
ions, and they were examined by gentle. 
'men who entertained similar opinions to 
| themselves. The consequence was, that 
| their evidence before the Import Duties 
Committee, was altogether of a partial 
nature. He could not help strongly con. 
demning the conduct of the Government, 
in sending persons about the country for 
the purpose of producing excitement by 
means of the exaggerated statements con. 
tained in that report. 

The Earl of Clarendon felt bound to 
rise and give the most unqualified contra. 
diction to the unwarrantable statement of 
the noble Lord, that the Government had 
sent persons about the country for the 
purpose of getting up agitation on this sub- 
ject. The noble Lord might assume, that 
the committee of the other Llouse, to 
which he had alluded, had put forth the 
most absurd and ridiculous opinions, but 
, he would tell the noble Lord, that the 





export duties. He had before complained | country took a very different view of the 
of the manner in which the inquiry hac | report, and of the evidence taken before 
been conducted. None but free-trade phi- | that committee, and which he was satis. 
losophers were on the committee, and they | fied would not only be found to be one of 


only examined persons whose opinions were | 
in accordance with their own. He might} 
mention Mr. Hume, Mr. M‘Gregor, anc | 
Mr. Porter, of the Board of Trade. It | 
was the bounden duty of the Government, | 
in a matter of such importance to have, at | 
least, one of its Members on the committee | 
to watch the proceedings, and it was most | 
unfair that this report should be circulated 
throughout the country in the way it was, 
evidently to answer a party purpose, that 
of exciting agitation on the subject of the 
Corn-laws. 

The Earl of Radnor defended the gen- 
tlemen alluded to by the noble Lord, and 
contended, that more eflicient and able 
public servants were not to be met with, 
than Mr, M‘Gregor, Mr. Hume, and Mr. 
Porter. The evidence given by these gen- 
tlemen before the committee which the 
noble Lord had referred to, was of the most 
valuable nature, and he was. satisfied, 
would produce the strongest effects through- 
out the country. He did not find any 
opinions of these gentlemen in favour of 
free-trade at all stronger than those given 
on the same subject a few years ago, by 
the noble Lord himself. 

Lord Ashburton denied, that he had 
made any attack on the three gentlemen 
alluded to; on the contrary, he believed, 
that they were most efficient public ser- 





the most important documents ever sub- 
mitted to Parliament, but one which 
would produce the most important results. 
It had not only been extensively circu- 
lated throughout this country, but had 
also been circulated in great numbers on 
the continent, and had been reprinted in 
several different languages. Upwards of 
forty-six thousand copies of it had been 
circulated at home, and these had not 
been distributed by means of either pub- 
lic or private subscription, but had been 
regularly sold to persons who bought them 
for the purpose of reading them. The 
noble Lord might designate the opinions 
expressed in that report as absurd, empi- 
rical, and ridiculous; but he contended, 
that the report was nothing more than a 
fair embodiment of the opinions of the 
chief witnesses examined before the com- 
mittee. Nothing in that evidence went 
so far in favour of free-trade as were the 
opinions formerly expressed by the noble 
Lord himself, in his speeches in another 
place on the subject of the Corn-laws. 
Those speeches were a most valuable re- 
pository of evidence in favour of free- 
trade, although they were diametrically 
opposed to every opinion on the subject 
now professed by the noble Lord. The 
noble Lord in 1815, and subsequently, 
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gave utterance to opinions which were 
infinitely more extravagant than anything 
that was to be met with in the evidence 
before the import duties committee. The 
noble Lord said, in 1815, in the House of 
Commons, that the proposed Corn-law 
would impose a tax on corn tothe amount 
of eighteen millions and a half a year, 
and he complained in the strongest terms 
that this tax was not to be levied for the 
purposes of revenue, but merely with the 
view of putting the amount into the 
pockets of the landlords, Although this 
took place in 1815, the noble Lord now 
pleaded his excessive youth for the 
opinions he then expressed. Now, this 
was twenty-five years ago, and if they 
took the estimate of the noble Lord, it 
would make between three and 400,000,000 
that the landlords of England had taken 
from the pockets of the people by means 
of the Corn-laws. He would ask the 
noble Lord whether any opinion nearly so 
extravagant as this was given before the 
import duties committee ? 

The Earl of Wicklow said, that the 
noble Earl might rely upon it that much 
weight would not be attached to his con- 
tradiction as to the conduct of the Go- 
vernment, when it was recollected what 
had taken place. It was well known to 
the country; it was well known to every 
man that had paid any attention to the 
proceedings of Parliament, that the noble 
Viscount at the head of the Government, 
made a speech last year, in which he con- 
demned, in much stronger terms than had 
been used by any one else, the agitation 
of the subject, or the proposition for such 
changes as her Majesty’s Ministers now 
proposed. After this it was impossible 
for any man not to believe, that her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had taken up the 
subject as a party question, and as that 
alone. He, however, would tell the Go- 
vernment, that they would totally fail in 
their object, for conduct so unworthy of 
the character of Ministers of the Crown 
must ruin the character of the Govern- 
ment in the estimation of the people. He 
should not have troubled the House, but 
he felt bound to say this much, after the 
observations of the noble Earl. 

Lord Elienborough observed, that the 
noble Earl had stated, that the report of 
the import duties committee had been ex- 
tensively circulated, as well on the conti- 
nentas in this country. If this was the 
case, it was very unfortunate that the ex- 
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amination before it had beene onducted 
in the way in which it was. The wit- 
nesses entertained strong opinions in 
favour of one view of the subject, and they 
were examined by persons who enter- 
tained similar opinions to themselves. 
There had been no cross examination of 
the witnesses. He could not tell why 
persons of opposite opinions did not at- 
tend the committee, but such was the 
case. That was not the mode of examin- 
ation calculated to elicit the truth. 

The Earl of Radnor contended, that the 
committee was fairly appointed. If the 
noble Lord thought, that the report was 
so extravagant and absurd, why did he not 
move for the appointment of a committee, 
when he could rebut the erroneous opin- 
ions, and counteract the effect of the 
poison which he alleged was to be met 
with in the import duties report. If the 
noble Lord did this, he might not only call 
fresh witnesses, but the public would 
have the advantage of his cross-examin- 
ation of Messrs. Macgregor, Hume, and 
Porter. 

Lord Ashburton said, that the com- 
mittee had been agreed to upon the usual 
parliamentary understanding that it should 
be fairly composed. There were put upon 
the committee two or three gentlemen op- 
posed to the repeal of the Corn-laws. 
But no notion was entertained that any 
design of taking evidence against those 
laws existed. Jt was the duty of the Go- 
vernment, in a case of so much import- 
ance, to take care that the committee was 
attended by sone one or two persons at 
least connected with the Administration. 
The noble Earl must know that it was 
never the habit of any committee to sit 
upon a subject of this magnitude without 
the Government proposing to bring for- 
ward some measure. The noble Earl had 
taunted him with the desertion of opinions 
which he had entertained when a very 
young man, twenty-five years since. The 
course which he took upon that occasion 
had been misrepresented. The real cir- 
cumstances of the case were these:—Sir 
H. Parnell proposed 86s. as the price at 
which foreign corn might be imported ; 
the Government proposed 80s.; and he 
moved that the price of 76s. be substi- 
tuted. He might have expressed himself 
strongly as to the danger which might re- 
sult from an excess of protection to the 
landed interests. The principle which he 
wished to establish was that of fair pro- 
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tection. If a fair protection was proposed 
for any branch of commerce, trade, or 
manufactures, and the protection could be 
properly conceded without injury to other 
interests, he was as ready to extend it as 
any man in public life. But if, on the 
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ticularly against the noble Viscount. This 
had been the first year in which the Go. 
vernment had taken up the subject asa 
Government, and it was against the Go. 


'vernment, and against the Government 


contrary, a measure was brought forward | 


which he did not think consistent with 
the general interests of the country, he 
would feel it his duty then, as now, to op- 
pose it. If the noble Earl could prove to 
him that an unlimited free trade would be 
consistent with the safety of the country 
and the large interests at stake, he would 
then become an advocate for it, not caring 
one straw for what might be said about 
his consistency. 

The Marquess of Normanby was de- 
sirous that the House should not be un- 
aware of the mode in which the noble 
Earl opposite (Wicklow) had risen to make 
what he considered a most unfair and un- 
candid attack upon his noble Friend at 
the head of the Administration, who hap- 
pened then, for the first time during the 
evening, to be absent from his place. The 
discussion which had arisen upon the pre- 
sentation of a petition had been protracted 
for two hours, and the noble Viscount re- 
tired in the conviction that the discussion 
had terminated. The noble Duke oppo- 
site, who was also a most regular attendant 
at their debates, had likewise left the 
House in the same conviction. He begged 
to remark, that no recent change whatever 
had been made in the intentions of the 
Government. Every item in their plan 
had been determined upon by them long 
before the Easter recess, and in no single 
respect had the slightest change arisen 
from any of the events which had since 
taken place. Why choose the period 
when his noble Friend happened to be 
absent to bring forward a charge which he 
must characterize as neither very fair nor 
very candid ? 

The Earl of Wicklow said, that he had 
not taken any part in the present discus- 
sion until the noble Earl opposite had 
spoken and had attempted to justify the 
Government, of which he was a Member, 
for their conduct with respect to the pre- 
sent measure. It had been in answer to 
that defence that he had made the obser- 
vations against the noble Viscount, who 
was, though in his opinion he ought not 
to have been, absent; and these observa- 
tions, he must say, were directed against 
the Government generally, and not par. 





alone, that his remarks were made. But 
with regard to the noble Viscount himself, 
he had no hesitation in saying that a more 
inconsistent line of conduct he had never 
read or heard of in the whole course of his 
political experience, and this he would as 
readily—in fact a great deal more readily 
—repeat when the noble Viscount was 
present than in his absence. It was un- 
fair on the part of the noble Marquess to 
say, that his observations were made in 
consequence of the absence of the noble 
Viscount. He could positively declare 
that it was not the case, and he appealed 
to his conduct ever since his entrance into 
public life as a proof of his assertion. He 
had said, and he would again repeat it, 
and the country, he believed, entertained 
the same opinion, that never was a more 
inconsistent line of conduct pursued by 
any politician than by the noble Viscount 
on the present question; and that the ex- 
planation which the noble Viscount had 
offered had still further lowered him in 
the estimation of their Lordships and of 
the country. 

The Marquess of Normanby did not 
complain of the noble Earl’s motives, but 
his acts. He must repeat, that the noble 
Earl had seized a most unfortunate oppor- 
tunity, and had made what he considered 
an uncandid attack. 

Lord Ellenborough said, that having 
heard both the original remarks of his 
noble Friend behind him (the Earl of 
Wicklow) and the reply of the noble Mar- 
quess, he could not think that the lan- 
guage used by the noble Marquess was at 
all suited to the circumstances of the 
case. It could not be fairly said, that his 
noble Friend “ had taken an opportunity” 
at all. His noble Friend had expressed 
his opinion on the question before the 
House, and upon the conduct of the Go- 
vernment connected with it; and surely 
the accidental circumstance of the noble 
Viscount’s absence ought not to have 
prevented him from so doing. The ge- 
neral conduct of his noble I'riend on all 
occasions proved that he would express 
his opinions at all times, and to all men; 
and the just censure which he had passed 
upon the Government could not for a mo- 
ment be supposed to have been in the 
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slightest degree influenced by the absence 
of the noble Viscount. 

Conversation ended. 

Adjourned. 
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Brotherton, Mr. F. Maule, Mr. Grote, Mr. Macaulay, 
Mr. Ward, Mr, Humphreys, Lord Powerscourt, and 
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Salford, Edinburgh, Southwark, Bath, various Parishes 
in London, and many other places, for the Government 
measure for the Alteration of the Tariff, and for the 
Repeal of the Corn-laws.—By Sir C. Burrell, Mr. Hodg- 
son, Sir R. Inglis, the Marquess of Granby, Mr. G. 
Heathcote, Sir E. Filmer, Mr. Ingham, Mr. Pusey, and 
several other hon. Members, from Eccles, Dunse, Wel- 
ford, Boxford, Ashton, Wolverhampton, and many other 
places, against the Repeal of the Corn-laws. 


Sucar Duries—Ways anpMrans— 
Apyournep Depare (SeventH Day).) 
Sir E. Knatchbull, who was in posses- 
sion of the chair, said, that the subject ap- 
peared to him to be pretty nearly ex- 
hausted, and therefore he should not 
trouble the House with any observations 
upon it, more particularly as he under- 
stood there were twelve or fourteen gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the House 
who were very anxious to speak. 

Sir C. Grey was of opinion that those 
who opposed the measure of the Govern- 
ment, had not taken a fair and regular 
course. The right hon. the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had not pledged the 
House to any particular course by the 
proposition he had made, because the 
question in detail was to be considered in 
committee. The noble Viscount, however, 
lad proposed a measure by which he 
called upon the House to refuse to accede 
to any reduction of the duties on foreign 
sugar for two reasons, viz., first, that our 
example in abolishing slavery in our own 
colonies had not been followed by its final 
extinction in foreign countries, and se- 
condly, that a sufficient supply of sugar 
for home consumption could be furnished 
by the West Indies. The latter assertion 
had been most flatly and positively con- 
tradicted by a remonstrance which had 
been presented to that House from five 
West-lodian agents, who had stated that 
the supply would not be sufficient even 
for the ensuing year. He believed that 
those who opposed the measure of the 
Government were distressed to find argu- 
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ments against it. He could not under- 
stand why, because Cuba and Brazil em- 
ployed slave-labour, they should object 
to the House having an opportunity to 
consider from what other countries sugar 
might be obtained. The amendment of 
the noble Viscount had no solid foothold. 
No sound argument had been advanced 
to support it. It was said that the West- 
Indian interest would be destroyed if the 
proposition of the Government were car- 
ried; but he had not heard anything 
which demonstrated the certainty or pro- 
bability of such a result. For the first 
time, he believed, in that House, an hon. 
Member (the hou. Member for Beverley) 
had spoken avowedly as_ the representa- 
tive of the East-India Company, a body 
whose opinions were entitled to attention 
both in and out of the House, because of 
their great power and influence. But he 
must confess himself much surprised at 
the sentiments uttered by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Beverley as the representative of 
the East-I[ndia Company, because, as the 
House must recollect, that same body had 
protested against the monopolizing spirit 
of the West-Iudia body, and claimed to 
be put on the same footing. But no 
sooner was that concession obtained, than 
they became the loudest in opposing a 
measure, not for putting other countries 
on the same footing, but for relieving 
them of those prohibitory duties which 
prevented their produce from coming into 
our markets. The hon. Member for Kil- 
marnock and the noble Lord the Member 
for South Lancashire, and other hon. 
Members, had declared that the Govern- 
ment had made this a party measure; he 
did not so regard it, but thought it one 
which was calculated to place this country 
in its proper position—at the head of the 
commerce of the world. He thought the 
proposal of Government had not been met 
in a spirit of fairness, In the time of Mr. 
Huskisson the principles of free trade 
were promulgated and defended in the 
clearest and most forcible manner by some 
of those who now most violently opposed 
them. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was accused on the one side of undue 
precipitan’y in bringing forward this 
scheme, on the other of inconsistency in 
not having supported the motion for the 
reduction of the sugar duties made last 
Session by the hon. Member for Wigan. 
With respect to the charge of undue 
haste, it was well known that the founda- 
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tion of the Government measure was the 
report of the Import Duties Committee, 
which sat last Session, and examined a 
great number of persons, collecting a 
large mass of most valuable information. 
That report, in which were best explained 
the reasons which had prevailed with Go- 
vernment to bring forward the measures 
which they had announced to the House, 
had been in the hands of Members for 
months, and if hon. Gentlemen had neg- 
lected to read and study it, they had no 
right to say that they were taken by sur- 
prise on this occasion. With respect to 
the reduction of duty, he was convinced 
that it was an error in political economy 
to say, that an import duty was paid by 
the consumer. No import duty could 
long exist without coming directly or in- 
directly out of the rent of the land from 
which the taxed produce was grown. If 
that were so, the duty on foreign sugar 
would be paid, not by the population of 
this country, but by the proprietors of the 
slaves of Cuba and Brazil. The present 
aspect of foreign affairs, combined with 
the active competition of rival nations, 
rendered it imperative on us, in his opi- 
nion, to adopt every measure for the de- 
velopement of our resources. He alluded 
to the vast field for British industry and 
enterprise which was presented, not by 
Brazil and Cuba merely, but by the other 
states of South America, as well as by the 
tribes of Africa and Central Asia. Three 
continents were holding out their hands 
to us, whose inhabitants were eager to 
establish with us relations of friendship 
and of reciprocal benefit, and were they 
to be repulsed with a cold and sullen de- 
nial? He called on the House to interfere 
and get rid of that heap of miserable con- 
trivances called monopolies and probibi- 
tions, which, for whatever purpose they 
were established, had wrought nothing 
but general mischief to the mass of our 
population. By adopting a more wise 
commercial policy, aud establishing that 
liberal system which was rendered neces- 
sary by the exigencies of our age and si- 
tuation, they would double the produce of 
the customs, and open a boundless career 
to the activity of our countrymen. Let hon. 
Members who were opposed to the aboli- 
tion of restrictions in our colonial trade 
call to mind the Spanish colonies, the sys- 
tem pursued in which had reacted with fatal 
effect on the mother country,and had led at 
length to the breaking up of the colonial 
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empire of Spain. He regretted that the 
hon. Member for Antrim was not now in 
his place, or he would have entered upon 
the objections the hon. Member had raised 
to the Government proposition ; but he 
must express his surprise that such a body 
as the East-India Company, now no longer 
a trading community, but the governors 
of a vast territory, and who recently had 
received such large concessions, should, on 
this oceasion, join with their old Opponents, 
and contend for prohibition. It had been 
said, that upon the result of this debate 
would depend either the dissolution of 
Parliament, or the resignation of Minis. 
ters. If that were so, it became the 
bounden duty of those who sought to 
drive the Government from power, to let 
the country know what course they meant 
to pursue if they came in. It became the 
right hon, Baronet, the Member for Tam- 
worth, as the head of his party in this 
great country, to tell the House and the 
people plainly, the principles upon which 
the present opposition was maintained— 
at present, nothing to that purport could 
be collected from the amendment of the 
noble Lord, the Member for Liverpool, or 
from the varying arguments of those hon. 
Members who had as yet followed him. 
He had not the most remote idea or con- 
ception upon what grounds the party op- 
posite were to come into power, and, 
whatever calamities might ensue from that 
fact, all that the country would know was, 
that the parties in oflice were changed— 
that one Ministry had been superseded by 
another, after a very partial and imperfect 
discussion of the topics which induced 
that change. He had himself been asked 
by intelligent foreigners, from almost all 
nations, what it was that was now going 
on? Was he to answer, that a change of 
the English Ministry had taken place, be- 
cause the party opposite had taken fright 
at the intimation given by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, that he meant to pro- 
pose to reduce from 63s. to 36s. the import 
duties on foreign-grown sugar ? 

Mr. Smythe said, that he would not de- 
tain the House many minutes in explain- 
ing his reasons for the vote which he 
intended to give upon the question now 
before the House. He was willing to 
admit that the measure of the noble Lord 
was calculated undoubtedly to be a con- 
siderable benefit to the consumer in_ this 
country; and ine thought it had been well 
put by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
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that they could not at the same time say | to that distress, in his developement of 
that he was ruining the West-Indies, and | the plan of the Government, he trusted 
that he would not get his money. He | he might be permitted, for a short space, 


fully believed that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would succeed in fulfilling 
the anticipations of revenue stated in his 
budget; but the ground on which he 
should support the motion of the noble 
Lord, the Member for Liverpool, was this 
—that the detriment to our colonies, and 
the damage which would be done to our 
national character by such a measure as 
this, would more than counteryail any 
benefit to the consumer, or the revenue 
of the country. He believed, that the 
proposed reduction would produce that 
amount of revenue which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer anticipated, because it 
was an axiom in the history of commer- 
cial taxation, that the reduction of duty 
upon articles of such general demand, 
invariably increased the consumption to a 
much more than proportionate extent. By 
the gradual reduction of the duties on 
coffee, the demand and the produce had 
been quadrupled. As to the East-Indies, 
they had just passed a measure placing 
that country on an equality with our other 
colonies; and he asked the House, with 
some confidence, whether they would to- 
day confer the greatest boon, and to- 
morrow, not merely take it away, but 
actually place that country in a worse 
position than before ? In this very Session 
they had equalized the duties on East and 
West-India rum; and could the House 
suppose that a trade like that of the West 
Indies, still staggering under the effects 
of the great experiment of emancipation, 
could survive these repeated and peculiar 
difficulties? The reasons, therefore, which 
induced him to come to the conclusion 
which he had expressed were, that the 
proposed measure would be highly detri- 
mental, both to the East and West 
Indies, and that it would likewise be in- 
jurious to the character of this great 
nation, which he should regret to see 
stultify itself, as it would do if it adopted 
such a measure as the present, afier its 
recent sacrifices and exertions to put 
down slavery in its own possessions. He 
begged to apologize to the House for hav- 
ing taken up its time. 

Mr. Ainsworth said, as the attention 
of this House had been repeatedly called 
lo the distress in the borough of Bolton, 
and as the noble Lord, the Secretary for 
the Colonies, had thought proper to allude 





to state the grounds on which he sup- 
ported the noble Lord’s proposition. From 
the result of an investigation made in 
Bolton, he learned that there were 1,500 
unoccupied houses in that borough, and 
that the pressure of distress which had 


| existed so long, still continued undimin- 


ished. Tle considered it to be the duty 
of every representative of a large commer- 
cial community to endeavour, under such 
circumstances, to ascertain the causes 
which had led to such a depression in 
trade. He found that whilst our home 
trade had flourished, that with foreign 
nations had been crippled in consequence 
of our not being able to exchange the 
productions of our manufacturing industry 
for the staple commodities of other coun- 
tries. It was not his intention to go into 
the question of slavery; that had already 
been ably disposed of by hon. Members 
who had preceded him, but he wished 
to point out the advantages we might 
expect from a treaty arranged on a 
broader commercial basis with the Brazils. 
It appeared from the declared value of 
our exports, that our trade with that 
country amounted to from two to three 
millions sterling annually; but according 
to the custom-house returns of the Bra- 
zils, the amount rose to nearly five mil- 
lions; taking the average between the 
two, we might reckon the trade equal to 
between three and four millions yearly. 
Now, what did we receive from Brazil in 
return? Cotton, the produce of slave- 
labour came direct to this country. 
Coffee, which was obliged to go tothe Cape 
of Good Hope to be colonized before it 
could be received here, and sugar, which was 
taken to Hamburgh to be sold, and from 
whence bills in payment were remitted to 
our merchants in England at a consider. 
able loss to them. Now, he had no 
doubt, that if a system of liberal free 
trade policy, such as her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment contemplated were adopted be- 
tween this country and the Brazils, our 
trade in that quarter would increase ra- 
pidly; be carried on upon more advan- 
tageous terms, and enable us to find em- 
ployment for a vast proportion of the 
masses of our suffering population; for, 
whatever might be the case with countries 
whose ports were on the Baltic, who, it had 
been argued would not receive our manu- 
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factures in exchange for their corn; here 
was a nation ready to meet us fairly in 
the market, and to exchange commodities 
on equal terms. In confirmation of his 


assertion, he would refer to the evidence | 
taken before the Import Duties Com- | 


mittee. 
“‘ Mr. Saunders, was asked, 


“Q. Is there anything else you wish to 
state to the committee ?—A. I would point 
out the great obstructions generally to which 
we are exposed in not getting earlier returns, 
aud which forbids us turning over our capital 
oftener. Were we able to take Brazilian pro- 
duce and consume it here, it would enhance 
the price in Brazil, and enable them to con- 
sume more of our manufactures. 

« Q. Have the merchants trading to Brazil 
any apprehension that the duty on British 
goods imported into the Brazils will be ad- 
vanced.—-A. They have-—from the non-ad- 
mission of their products for consumption in 
England. 

“Q, Are you of opinion that an adherence 
to our protective system will endanger our 
exports to the Brazils?—A. At the expiration 
of our treaty, when they will be able to re- 
taliate.” 


““Mr. McGregor was asked, 


“Q, Does not the refusal of England to 
take coffee from the Brazils, limit very much 
the introduction of British manufacture into 
that country ?—.1. Within the last three or 
four years the limitation has been going on, 
not that the amount of exports have been de- 
creased, but that they have not increased, ace 
cording to that which would naturally take 
place in all new countries like Brazil. The 
Brazilians now are consuming, and will go on 
increasing their consumption, to the exclusion 
in proportion of British, for the goods of Aus- 
tria, France, and Switzerland.” 

The present treaty with the Brazils ex- 
pired next year, and he could not under- 
stand the policy of hon. Members repre- 
senting manufacturing districts refusing 
to extend our trade with Brazil. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Newark had 
asked what the poor weavers of Bolton 
would gain by a reduction of 1s. 6d. per 
cwt. on the price of sugar. So far cer- 
tainly they would not gain much, but the 
poor weavers of Bolton well knew, that 
if the Government carried this question 
they would ultimately abolish all mono- 
polies, and that they (the weavers) would 
then be enabled not only to purchase their 
sugar, but all the other necessaries of life 
on fair and reasonable terms. He con- 
tended that it was the bounden duty of 
this House to watch over and protect the 
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|interests of the poorer classes. He was 
surprised at the hon. Member for Wilt. 
‘Shire calling this a ‘paltry fiscal ques- 
tion.” Did the hon. Member know any. 
thing of the depressed and suffering state 
of the manufacturing towns in the north, 
and of the relief-which an arrangement 
| of the fiscal burthens of the country such 
as that proposed by the Government 
would afford? There was scarcely a 
manufacturing town in the kingdom 
which was not suffering under the de. 
pression of trade, and he felt it to be his 
duty at this moment to support the pro. 
posals of the Government, believing that 
the effect of them would be to increase 
‘the demand for manufactures and to 
place our export trade upon a broader 
and more satisfactory basis. 

Mr. Hodges regretted, that the three 
questions of the sugar, timber, and corn 
! duties had been combined, for he could 
| trace no necessary connection, or even simis 
| larity betweenthem. Themeasure regarding 
| Sugar had been so well argued, that he would 
| offer no observations upon it. In regard to 
the question of the timber, although the 
importation of foreign timber had caused 
great loss to the growers of English timber, 
and to himself as one of them, he believed 
that this country did not produce timber suf- 
ficient for its own wants, and certainly not 
sufficient to meet the wants of Ireland ; and 
considering, therefore, that benefit would be 
derived to the public at large, by allowing 
better timber to be imported than hitherto 
was the case, he should vote also in favour 
of that measure. In respect to the Corn- 
laws, he felt himself bound to take a dif- 
ferent course. It had been stated by the 
right hon. and gallant Member for Corn- 
wall, as an instance of the successful com- 
petition of foreign manufactures, that fire 
arms could be purchased in Belgium one- 
third cheaper than in England. Are we to 
infer then, that it is intended that the 
average price of corn in England should 
be reduced one-third in amount? If the 
price of home-grown corn was reduced one- 
third of the present average price, if it was 
reduced from 60s. to 40s. a quarter, he put 
it to the House whether it was possible to 
keep land of average quality in England 
in cultivation? It was impossible. He 
dreaded the effect of any agricultural panic 
which might arise from the proposed re- 
duction in the import duty on foreign corn ; 
many thousands of labourers must be 
thrown out of work, and it would be 4 
very difficult matter, under such circum- 
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stances, to maintain tranquillity throughout 
the country. He thought the regular and 
constant supply of corn in the market, de- 
rived from the British threshing floors, a 
source of security to the consumer against 
undue speculation in corn—it was well 
known, that the farmers in general could 
not afford long to retain their corn—the 
constant demands upon them for rates, 
tithe, rent, and labour, compelled them to 
be as constantly taking their produce to 
market, thus causing a regular supply. 
He thought that system a dangerous one 
which would throw the supply of food into 
the hands of great capitalists, who would 
acquire the power of controlling the 
price at which the public would have it. 
We saw very plainly the effects of monopoly 
in the hands of the great monicd capitalists, 
by what was going on in regard to rail-road 
travelling, which would become intolerable, 
unless Parliament effectually interfered in 
protecting the public. His opinion was, 
that no fixed duty sufficient to protect 
the home-corn grower could be main- 
tained, especially in those seasons when 
it was most required. He considered, 
that it was incumbent on any Minis- 
ter proposing an alteration in the present 
corn-laws, with a view to reduce the price 
permanently, at the same time to re- 
gard the burdens now by law imposed on 
the land, with a view to a corresponding 
abatement of them, and among them, the 
recent act for the Commutation of Tithes, 
had essentially altered the situation of the 
landowner and occupier ; before that act 
passed, if by any alteration of the ex- 
isting corn-laws, or from any other cause, 
the farmer ceased to grow corn and laid 
down his land for pasture, he, by so doing, 
ceased to pay a corn tithe, but by the Act 
for converting payments for tithes into a 
rent charge for ever, although corn might 
cease to be grown, and the land, then con- 
verted to pasture, as generally would be 
the case, turn out of very little value, 
still the same rent-charge must be paid, 
as if still yielding a corn crop. But a 
serious national evil must arise from the 
abandonment of the cultivation of a very 
large portion of the present arable land of 
England; for the capital after great loss 
had been sustained thus withdrawn, from 
the cultivation of British soil, would in- 
evitably be transferred to the cultivation of 
foreign soil. It was well known, that British 
capital went to aid the production of what- 
ever was required for British consumption ; 
it went to France to aid the wine-grower ; to 
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America, toaid the cotton-grower: the Island 
of Madeira had long been understood to be 
mortgaged to the English merchants ; and 
there could not be a doubt that our capital 
would go out to large amounts to promote 
the cultivation of that immense tract of rich 
alluvial land, stretching from the Black- 
sea to the Baltic, thus enriching Russia by 
the impoverishment of our own soil ; and 
our principal supply of corn therefore being 
derived from the northern ports, the main 
staple of our food would be entirely within 
the power and fiscal control of great and 
rival nations, who might be tempted to 
inflict upon us the severest calamities, 
when they became conscious of their ability 
to doso. These were a few of the reasons 
which would lead him to vote against the 
proposed fixed import duty on wheat of 
foreign growth. The present sliding scale 
of duties, though never yet fairly carried out 
by reason of the notorious frauds in taking 
the averages, had, on the whole, maintained 
as steady a price of corn as could under any 
other plan be effected, and as such had 
equally benefitted the manufacturer and 
the landowner. 

Mr. Trotter was understood to say, that 
he regretted the noble Lord, the Secretary 
for the Colonies, had brought forward the 
question of timber duties, more especially 
when Lord Sydenham had informed him, 
that any alteration would be productive of 
great discontent in Canada. He thought 
that a judicious alteration of the sugar 
duties might open new fields for our 
manufactures, but he was not prepared to 
vote for the proposals of Government on 
this point. In regard to the Corn-laws, 
he did not think that the ex‘sting distress 
of the manufacturers was aitributable to 
the present system of duties on foreign 
grain. Indeed, the year in which the ex- 
port of manufactured goods was greatest, 
was a year in which there was no import 
of corn, and during six years, when wages 
were most depressed, there was an aver- 
age excess of exports cf upwards of 
11,000,000/. 

Mr. William Roche said, that his posi- 
tion did not call upon nor enable him to 
enter minutely, like the hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down, into the statistics 
of manufactures; but whether they are 
progressing, stationary, or declining, it 
must surely be admitted, that in propor- 
tion as new and extensive outlets are 
afforded them, they will largely and incal-« 
culably advance, and consequently bring 
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an increase of employment and resources 
to this country, calculated as England is, 


beyond all other nations, to avail herself 


of such advantages. The hon. Gentleman, 
too, who spoke last at this side of the 
House, indulged pretty largely in expres- 
sions of despondency in reference to the 
influence of the proposed change in the 


Corn-laws; but he (Mr. Roche) was of 


opinion that the hon. Gentleman’s appre- 
hensions were quite imaginary, and the 
result of those fears generated by that 
habitual sensibility which actuated the 
Jandlord and the farmer (but wearing away 
pretty rapidly as regarded the latter), 
whenever the corn question was ever so 
slightly touched upon. But surely, whe- 
ther the price be aflected a little or not, 
something like steadiness of price and 


supply, when needed, was a vastly greater | 


boon, for it would enable the landlord and 
the tenant to adopt a more steady and 
certain principle of negotiation in their 
respective relations. The one would better 
know what he ought to ask, and the other 
what he ought to give; and as regarded 
supplies, when required, they would proceed 
in a regular even stream, instead of com- 
ing, as they now did, like an ‘‘ avalanche” 
on the market, Our monetary system, also, 
was, every year or two, thercby placed in 
the most perilous predicament, paralysing 
every species of commerce and trade, from 
the consequences of which the agriculturist 
himself must materially suffer. Must not 
also the home market of corn always com- 
mand a great preponderance over foreign 
grain, saddled as it would be by all the ex- 
penses of transit, agency and waste? Be- 
sides that, it must cause some rise in those 
foreign markets themselves, when the de- 
mand was rendered steady and cortinuous, 
The disparity of present and future prices 
was not therefore likely to be material, but 
it would render international commerce in 
grain of a steady character, and divest it 
of those perilous consequences to our mo- 
netary and industrial system in general 
which attended the present lottery-like state 
of things, causing, as it would, corn to be 
paid for, not as now, by exhausting our 
coin, but by promoting our manufactures ; 
and surely the agriculturists would ever find 
their best customers in a body of wealthy, 
well-employed manufacturers. Then, with 
regard to timber, could the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer touch it more lightly than 
he did—very many thought inexcusably 
light ? He (Mr, Roche) built a good deal, 
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and had often reason to complain of the 
dearness of sound timber and the perish- 
able nature of the cheap and favoured 
description ; but could any exception be 
fairly taken to the charge when so large a 
preponderance was still left in favour of 
colonial produce? It was, however, with 
regard to the sugar question in reference 
to its bearing on slavery, that he princi. 
pally wished to express his opinion and 
feelings. To slavery he ever entertained 
the deepest indignation and the liveliest 
abhorrence, as a stain on humanity and a 
still greater stain on Christianity—as the 
greatest outrage man could inflict upon 
his fellow man, and the most flagitious 
assumption of superiority that one human 
being could exercise upon another, alike 
the image of the same Creator whether 
born under a torrid or a temperate zone, 
and whether, in consequence, his com- 
plexion be black, brown, or fair. It was 
this very abhorrence that influenced him 
in voting for the proposition of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and for the fol- 
lowing reasons:—first, because he was 
confident her Majesty’s Ministers, from 
the many and magnanimous proofs they 
had given of their uncompromising bhos- 
tility to slavery, had long and deeply 
considered the influence of this measure 
on that question, and that they had 
arrived at the mature opinion, that so far 
from retarding, it would greatly accelerate 
the overthrow of that moral turpitude and 
social pestilence. Equally sure was he 
that they never will relax their exertions, 
but grapple with slavery until, so far as 
their influence can extend, every vestige 
of it shall cease to exist. But, independ- 
ently of this personal confidence, did not 
experience amply prove that free labour, free 
trade, and free agency of every kind were 
not promoted but kept down and crippled 
by miscalled protection? and this very 
evening was not a petition presented from 
silk manufacturers, repudiating its sup- 
posed advantage? In fact, excessive pro- 
tection paralysed the energy and elasticity 
inherent in freedom of action, which, likea 
hardy plant, flourished better in the keen 
breezeof competition, than in the hothouse 
atmosphere of protection. Might not, too, 
the slave-employer say to us—yes, you 
boast the superidrity of free over forced 
labour, but does your conduct square with 
your assertions? for, if so, why do you 
bolster it up with vast protection, and op- 
pose slave-labour with similar prohibitions? 
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Place both on an equal footing, Iet there 
be a clear stage and no favour, and, if 
then we find your opinions realised, why, 
we will for our own interests acknowledge 
our error, abandon our ideas, and adopt 
yours. Now, convinced, as we, the ad- 
vocates of free labour, are of its supe- 
riority, would it not be well and reasonable 
to meet its Opponents on their own terms, 
and thus convince them by the evidence of 
facts, and by the influence of self-interest, 
so much more persuasive with such per- 
sons than volumes of moral homilies? He 
said, he valued little the piety, humanity, 
or consistency, of those who singled out 
one article, sugar, for their attack, while 
they allowed a multitude of others, alike 
obnoxious, to remain untouched and un- 
reproved, or who allowed themselves to 
share the profit of foreign consumption 
while they affected to deprecate the crimi- 
nality of home enjoyment, forgetting the 
maxim “ gui fucil per alium facit per se.” 
It put him in mind of a mercantile house 
in the city, to which he belonged, which 
house scrupled to make up provisions, 
beef and pork, divectly for the Govern- 
ment, because then engaged in the late 
Fiench war, yet hesitated not to sell these 
provisions to those who they knew wanted 
them for Government purposes. Every 
one beard it rumoured, that Ministers 
should or would resign in case they failed 
to carry their present measures, but with 
his opinion, that these measures were cal- 
culated to expand the resources, to extend 
the commerce, and increase the employ- 
ment and comforts of the people, he could | 
not but say, that if they did under such } 
circumstances retire, it would be like the | 
setting sun, ere long to rise again with re- 
newed lustre. He would conclude with 
remarking, that if his opinions were cor- 
rect in an abstract and moral point of 
view, how much more fortified and grati- 
fied by the reflection, that these measures 
would so essentially contribute to the 
comfort and improvement of the mass of 
the people,—a people so praiseworthily 
tranquil under many trying privations, 
but whose patience and forbearance it 
would be alike ungenerous and impolitic 
tu test too severely. Then, if he looked 
to hisown country, Ireland, and saw the 
great and glorious conquest they, its peo- 
ple, achieved over the deepest-rooted of 
their passions and prepossessions, by the 
relinquishment of the exciting but infuri- 
ating influence of ardent spirits, excusable, 
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if anything could excuse it, by the utter 
privation of every comfort under which 
they existed. Should we not, then, anx- 
iously promote, and strive to perpetuate 
this great moral and social improvement 
and example, by rendering attainable to 
them ‘‘the cup which cheers, but not 
inebriates,” and facilitating every other 
innocent substitute and comfort, towards 
which, he was of opinion, these and similar 
measures were calculated to contribute, 
and should, therefore, have his warm sup- 
port. 

Mr. Tufnell said, that he should have 
been content to have given a silent vote 
on the present oceasion, had not the great 
maritime borough which he represented, 
felt the deepest possible interest in the 
decision to which the House might arrive 
on the momentous question now before 
them. Tle was forcibly reminded of the 
intense interest his constituents entertained 
on this topic, from having a short time 
since, when coming forward as a candi- 
date, witnessed the conversion of his op- 
ponent (the connection of the right hon. 
Baronet opposite, and he believed as good 
a monopolist as any of the Gentlemen on 
the opposite side of the House,) to the 
doctrine of free trade in corn. He had 
seen that Gentleman, unable to resist the 
intreaties of the distressed artisans, and 
the universal wish of the electors, declare 
that he could not refuse to grant them 
cheap bread. When he recollected, that 
in the year 1828, Mr. Dawson had either, 
with a wonderful degree of prescience, 
or at any rate by some happy accident, 
proved a marvellous true prophet of the 
conversion of the right hon. Baronet on 
the question of Catholic Emancipation, 
he confessed he had been led to entertain 


/some hopes that such might also prove 


the case on the present occasion. What- 
ever hopes, however, he had entertained, 
had been entirely destroyed by the tone 
adopted by some of the Gentlemen on his 
side of the House, who represented pecu- 
liarly the agricultural interest, and also 
liad boldly stated that they objected to 
any alteration in the sugar monopoly be- 
cause it might indirectly affect the ques - 
tion of the Corn-laws. Now this appeared 
a weak and dangerous line of argument. 
ITow could they say to the people, ‘* We 
oppose the present measure, which may 
be calculated, in itsclf, to benefit the com- 
munity, not on its own merits, but because 
it may lead to the downfall of another 
$2 
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monopoly, in the benefits of a bill we par- 
ticipate.” He derived every shilling him- 


Sugar Duties— 


self from land, but he should be ashamed | 
| rary. 


on a crisis like this, when other interests 


were called on to make sacrifices, were he | 
|that had for a very long time led to this 


not also himself prepared to contribute 


his own share in order to relieve the dis- | 
, with which foreign rivals were every day 


| starting up to compete with our own ma- 


tresses of the country. He intreated hon. 
Members connected with the agricultural 
interest, to consider in what position they 
placed themselves—they had passed the 
Poor-law Bill, and taught the labouring 
man to rely on his own resources for sub- 
sistence—and were they not bound, then, 
to afford him every means in their power 
to save his own independence by cheapen- 
ing the necessaries of life, and exerting 
themselves to open fresh markets for his 
labour. By the operation of the Poor- 
law Bill, they had been able to save mil- 
lions, which had been formerly spent in 
providing for the poor; it might be said 
that it had been improperly spent, but still 
the money had come out of the pockets of 
the agriculturists, and they had benefitted 
by the change. How could they now 
come forward, when measures were under 
discussion calculated to benefit the poor 
to an immense extent, and meet them 
with a decided negative. Would it raise 
their character, or render their cause more 
popular in the country. The right hon. 
Baronet obtained their support on the pre- 
sent occasion as the advocate of all mo- 
nopoly—as the defender of one which the 
agricultural interests in its wisdom con- 
‘sidered as the outwork of others. If the 
right hon. Baronet accepted their support 


on any other ground, he was bound to ex- | 
plain himself fully, or he will be clearly | 
receiving their confidence under false pre- | 
Unless he was prepared strictly | 


tences. 
to adhere to the principle of sustaining 
every important monopoly in the country, 
he was not entitled to receive their votes. 
By the present measures before the House, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s object 
was to guarantee a moderate price of 
sugar, an article of such universal con- 
sumption, as any material rise in which 
affected so materially the labouring classes. 
He proposed to do this by reducing the 
protective duty on foreign sugar, from 
about 200 per cent. at which it at present 
stood, to 50 per cent., so that when the 
price of West-India sugar rose so high, it 
would be immediately checked by the 
competition of the foreign sugar, and the 
distress of the great body of consumers 
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immediately alleviated. Some hon. Gen. 
tlemen opposite seemed to consider that 
the present distress would be only tempo- 
He trusted that it might be so, but 
when he reflected on the circumstances 


Ways and Means— 


state of embarrassment, and the rapidity 


nufacturers, he confessed that, without 
some great change, he could hardly hope 
for relief. It should also be remembered, 


| that the only alternative we had to adopt, 


were the present measures for meeting our 
financial difficulties not adopted, would 
be the imposition of fresh taxes on a po- 
pulation already overburthened, or depres- 
sing, to a still greater extent, the springs 
and sources of industry. The question 
was not merely whether the present mea- 
sure was in itself good, but whether the 
only alternative would not produce the 
most frightful consequences—heightening 
the price of the necessaries of life to a 
people already scarcely able to find the 
means of subsistence, depressing the ma- 
nufacturing interest, which could hardly 
now keep its ground against foreign com- 
petition, and spreading dismay through 
every branch of industry, which was al- 
ready too much dejected. The noble 
Lord, the Member for North Lancashire, 
had taunted Ministers with having brought 
forward these measures when they were 
tottering to their fall. Whether the noble 
Lord was right in his prediction or not, it 
remained for that House and the country 
to decide. But, whatever might be the 
result of the present and future divisions, 
he (Mr. Tufnell) rejoiced to perceive that 
another system was tottering to its fall, 
namely, that system of monopoly which 
had so long weighed down the energies 
and productive industry of the empire. 
Mr. E. G. Cavendish declared him- 
self a decided friend to what was termed 
the agricultural interest, and said, that 
unless it had been proposed to make 
some alteration in the commercial system 
of the country generally, and establish a 
more equal adjustment between the landed 
and manufacturing interests, he did not 
think it would have been either fair or 
politic to ask the agricultural interest to 
abandon the protection they enjoyed ; but 
finding, that a great change was to be 
made in our fiscal regulations, that must 
materially benefit not only the landed 
interest, but all classes and interests in 
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the State, he certainly felt bound to give 
his support to her Majesty’s Ministers. 
In voting, however, against the amend- 
ment of the noble Lord, and in favour of 
going into committee on the proposition 
of the Government, he did not consider, 
that he was at all pledging himself for 
this or that fixed amount of duty. The 
present was not the time for going into 
details. He would not now say whether 
or not, if any change took place, it ought 
not to be made to spread over a certain 
number of years. No one was more op- 
posed to sudden changes in the existing 
system of commerce than he was, or less 
disposed to give a sudden blow to any 
large interests that had grown up under 
the sanction of the Legislature. But, 
however averse he might be to sudden 
changes, he could not consider the pre- 
sent deficient revenue without being wil- 
ling to make up that deficiency, and more 
especially if it could be done without 
increasing the burdens of the people ; and 
this, he thought, the measures proposed 
by the Government would accomplish. 
Captain Mathew said, Sir, 1 must in- 
trude for a few moments upon the time of 
the House, if it be merely to notice the 
speech of the right hon. the Master-gene- 
ral of the Ordnance on a previous night. 
The gallant Officer left the House so im- 
mediately after his speech (which was, I 
must add, far more to the question, and 
far more marked by real argument, than 
any speech from the other side of the 
House), that [have not had the oppor- 
tunity of noticing it, and only do so now 
in his absence, lest a division coming on 
may deprive me of the opportunity. The 
gallant General read an advertisement re- 
specting the meeting in Palace-yard of 
some societies, of whom he spoke as 
“ banded by selfish motives to oppose the 
Government,” and as “ gladly seizing a 
public pretence to work their self-inter- 
ested views, and to gratify party feeling 
against her Majesty’s Ministers.” Sir, I 
am proud toavow myself a member of the 
committees of three of those societies: I 
am a member of the committee of the Co- 
lonial Society ; of the Socicty for the Pro- 
tection of Agriculture; and a member of 
the West-Indian Committee, and I can 
only corroborate the gallant General’s 
assertion of their union, whilst I must de- 
clare, that for the first time in my life, I 
have heard from his lips, that union for 
self-preservation, that the joining of men 
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in legal appeals to the Legislature, against 
a measure which is ruin to all that is near 
and dear to them, is deserving of cen- 
sure; when, in a far different cause, and 
with different and not perhaps equally 
loyal sentiments, masses of people banded 
together for Reform, the noble Lord, by 
his letters and his words, held it to be 
matter of praise. Let me now congratu- 
late the noble Lord, that he has intro- 
duced measures which have formed the 
bond of union to so many different inter- 
ests, whom feelings of indignation, and 
the necessity of self-preservation, have 
aroused to strew some thorns upon his 
last bed of roses. But, Sir, [ could not 
bring myself to give a totally silent vote 
upon this measure, for I stand in a pecu- 
liar position before the House respecting 
the right hon. Gentleman’s proposal; for, 
as a West-Indian proprietor to some ex- 
tent, inheriting, under grant from Charles 
2nd, lands in the oldest colonies, | have 
ever warmly advocated the abolition of the 
slave-trade, and have voted, nay, can- 
vassed in this House, for the termination 
of the apprenticeship. [ was not led to 
this conclusion by the forged and discre- 
ditable statements so sedulously circu- 
lated; I was not a believer in the shameful 
falsehoods so actively promulgated re- 
specting the West-Indian proprietors and 
their treatment of the slaves; but I voted 
thus from an inherent detestation of the 
word slavery, coupled with the subjects of 
the Crown of England. I did so, I must 
add, in full reliance that the pledges 
which those great measures, and the re- 
corded asseverations of all who took a 
part in those debates, gave me, that a fair 
trial to the national experiment should be 
given; and that the colonies should meet 
from England, the feelings and attach- 
ment that should mark a mother country’s 
conduct to her first-born offspring. In 
these feelings, Sir, did the Legislature of 
the West-Indian colonies act. When 
these great, and, as I hold them, glorious 
acts, had passed your House (although 
against the opinions of the greater num- 
ber of the colonists), they warmly entered 
into their spirit, and by an extended and 
expensive Church establishment, by the 
erection and endowment of schools and 
other institutions well fitted to advance 
their new social order, they evinced their 
desire to second your views, to the aban- 
donment of their own, and their reliance 
upon the assurances of support and pro- 
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tection the British Parliament had 
freely held out to them. They fairly 
warned you of the natural consequences 
of so brief a transition from slavery to 
freedom; you were prepared for it, and 
what they predicted has occurred—a great 
derangement of the social order ensued, 
and some time necessarily was requisite 
ere the cultivation of the colonial produce 
and rational order could be re-established. 
To the consequent diminution of their 
crops during this period, those who, as I 
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so 


must now term it, have the misfortune of 


possessing West-Indian property, have 
had to add the losses of two unexampled 
seasons of drought; and yet this is the 
season, this is the moment, that the noble 
L.ord has selected to bring forward a mea- 
sure which must utterly ruin the planter, 
and re-plunge the now happy labourer 
into semi-civilization and in misery. Ina 


population now consuming Sl. per head of 
your manufactures, to the total amount of 


4,000,0002.,, there will not be left means to 
consume to the amount of one single 
guinea. I can neither pass over, vor pre- 
tend to follow, the beautiful speech of the 
noble Lord, the Secretary for the Colonies ; 


every Member who had the pleasure of 


hearmg him, must have admired that 
speech, and the more so, that so beautiful 
a superstructure should have been raised, 
by the noble Lord’s talent, ou so rotten a 
foundation. I must, however, thank the 
noble Lord for giving such testimony as he 
has done to my view of this measure; he 
has quoted an extract from the notes of 
Mr. Candler, when in Jamaica; he has 
exemplified the present thriving state of 
the labourers, and the habits of comfort 
they have adopted, and he tells us this is 
entirely owing to the high wages they 
receive : what better proof do IT require 
“than this, of the ruin the measure will 
cause? Our labourers are, thank God, 
too independent, too much habituated to 
comfort, to vie with the horrid ‘ travail- 
work” of Cuba; and when the planter 
becomes, as he will at once, unable to sup- 
ply wages, the negro will lapse into savage 
barbarism, amid the ruins of the once 
smiling homes of his former employer. I 
will not, Sir, delay the House by going 
into the various calculations | hold in my 
hand, The clear statement of my hon. 
Friend, the Member for Beverley, and the 
unanswerable speech of the noble Lord, 
the Member for Lancashire, has, | trust, 
convinced the House, at least, 1 am very 
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sure, convinced the country, that the short 
supply produced for two years by un- 
avoidable causes is past, and that the 
natural rivalry between the East and 
West Indies will ensure an ample sup. 
ply of sugar for the consumption of the 
country at a very moderate rate. These 
speeches have, I believe, fully disposed of 
the most plausible cry in the noble Lord’s 
speech,—‘* cheap sugar for the people.” 
The noble Lord has wisely glanced lightly 
over a most important partjof this subject, 
I mean, the stimulus which this measure 
will give the slave-trade. He has, how- 
ever, strenuously ransacked his memory, 
to fix some odium on this side of the 
House, for the parts some Members might 
have taken during the debates on the abo- 
lition of the slave-trade. The noble Lord 
had one instance suggested to him, and 
cagerly seized it, and referred to the vio- 
lent specch of a former representative for 
Liverpool. Let me reply one word only, 
Let me inform the House, that this Mem- 
ber was Colonel Tarleton, one of the most 
decided Whig partisans, that ever entered 
this House! It is, indeed, Sir, a debas- 
ing view of human nature; but the con- 
viction forces itself upon me, when I see 
Members upholding this measure, and 
sneering and joking at any allusions to the, 
slave-trade, from this side of the House, 
Members, too, who once so eloquently 
portrayed the miseries of the slave — who 
called upon their fellow-countrymen at the 
hustings to forswear the use of sugar, ra- 
ther than consume the produce of the 
slave—who produced at an election, the 
figure of a negro in chains, to excite popu- 
lar indignation against an opposing can- 
didate. Sir, I say, the conviction forces 
itself upon me, that not by the real feel- 
ings of humanity, but for partizan objects, 
and by party warfare, the great measure 
of freedom was carried. Sir, the noble 
Lord, with perfect gravity of countenance, 
turned round to this side of the House, 
and accused us of acting for party pur- 
poses, and of offering a factious opposition 
to his measures. The noble Lord has 
evidently followed the precepts of a dis- 
tinguished Irish senator, Sir Boyle Roche, 
who said, ‘* The best way to avoid a dan- 
ger, is to meet it plump.” ‘The noble 
Lord accuses us first in fear and trembling, 
knowing, as he does, that without these 
walls, it has been written and said, I know 
not whether with truth, that he has con- 
ducted a factious defence, and that the 
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course he is now adopting is not in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the constitu. 
tion. But the next, and the great argu- 
ment of the noble Lord, is the deficit. 
To meet this, the Canadas, the West 
Judies, the shipping interest, the rising 
sugar cultivation of the east, and last, not 
least, the independence of the landowner, 
the comforts of the landholder, and the 
means of existence of the labourer—the 
agricultural interests of the empire —are to 
be sacrificed. And the noble Lord really 
believes the people of England so ignorant, 
so easily led by spouting radicals, as not to 
remember how that deficit was created! 
I will answer for it that he will, on an ap- 
peal to the people, find his error. When 
upon an electioneering experiment, and 
upon an exploded theory, the noble Lord 
proposed to give up a necessary, a pro- 
ductive, and a mildly felt source of reve- 
nue, did net the right hon. Gentleman, 
the Member for Cambridge University, 
whose perfect knowledge of financial mat- 
ters, in the opinion of this House and of 
the country, is only equalled by his rare 
habits of business, warn the noble Lord 
of the recklessness, the impropriety of his 
course, and call upon him to pause? And 
yet the noble Lord comes down smiling in 
triumph at his fault, as if he said-—who 
will dare to be my successor now? ‘The 


noble Lord appealed to the character of 


the Ministers. Let him try that with the 
country, since Sandwich be deems nota 
sutlicient reply. You received the reins 
of office with a surplus; you have wasted 
that—you have put on ten per cent. on 
the assessed taxes—and yet you come be- 
fore the House with a deficiency. You 
have unexampled distress at home—are 
you better abroad? After much waste of 
money and of life, you are obliged to ac- 
knowledge your expedition to China a 
complete failure, as if the responsibility of 
the selection of officers did not lay with 
the Ministers. You have war still in 
India. In America you have essayed to 
bark, before you were decided to bite; 
and by not insisting on Mr. M‘Leod’s 
liberation, and on the settlement of the 
boundary line, you have destroyed the 
prestige of British protection among your 
fellow-subjects on the frontier. Your 
colonies had a glimpse of happiness—you 
bring forward a measure for their rnin; 
in one where discontent had existed for 
years, an able and talented Governor (I 
allude to the Ionian Islands) had produced 
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harmony, and began to enjoy the popu- 
larity he deserves — you instantly recal 
him! Yes, my Lord, appeal to the coun- 
try for the character of the Ministry! 1 


listened with attention to the speech of 


the right hon. the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, but, I confess, I could discover 
but one burden to his song—a querulous 
complaint, that the right hon. Baronet, the 
Member for Tamworth, would not tell bim 
what todo. So accustomed is he to see 
the country ruled in every good measure 
by the right hon. Baronet, that he now 
appears quite surprised, and fancies bim- 
self quite entitled to complain, because, 
having got into a scrape, the right hon. 
Baronet will not get him out of it. Sir, 
at the commencement of this debate, | had 
the honour to present a petition of no 
light importance, [ mean, the petition of 
the Colonial Society ; a society composed 
of near 1,200 gentlemen, proprietors, and 
counected with every colony of the empire. 
These gentlemen, Sir, composed of men 
of all politics, are determined to support 
colonial interests and rights, to the exclu- 
sion of every political feeling, and at a 
general meeting of that society, the deter- 
mination was unanimous to oppose to the 
utmost thesc measures. ‘The general 
belief was at that meeting, that had they 
returned Members to this House—had 
they possessed voices at a hustings to 
retain or discard a Ministry—they would 
not have been selected as the scapegoats 
for the noble Lord’s bad legislation. But, 
Sir, the colonies are net, in this instance, 
unrepresented in this [fouse. They are 
represented, on this occasion, by irresisti- 
ble claims—by their claims on British 
honour, British humanity, and British 


justice. On these claims, Sir, they fully 


rely, and | feel convinced they will meet 
no disappointment. I trust, that this 
House will reject the proposals of the 
noble Lord, the Secretary for the Coionies, 
and that to the consciousness of having 
introduced an unjust measure, her Majes- 
ty’s Ministers will add the disgrace of 
having failed in their attempt to carry it. 
Sir Benjamin Hall thought it his duty 
to offer to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer and the Government his thanks for 
their proposition on the present occasion ; 
and, although he could not hope to add 
any novelty in the way of argument after 
six or seven nights of debate, he wished 
briefly to state his sentiments. He quite 
agreed with the other side of the House 
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that they were not bound to bring forward 
any scheme of their own as a substitute 
for the Ministerial plan; indeed, it would 
be extremely difficult for them to do so, 
because there was no alternative between 
the amendment of the commercial system 
now under consideration and a tax upon 
real property, a measure which hon. Mem- 
bers now in opposition had always strenu- 
ously opposed when in office. In the 
same way they could hardly recommend 
a loan, for that temporary mode of meeting 
an emergency they had already so often 
resorted to, that it would avail them no 
longer. The present was not an emer- 
gency of this year only, and it was there- 
fore peculiarly necessary that more than a 
temporary remedy should be applied to it. 


Sugar Duties— 


I am anxious to express a hope as to the } 


future conduct of my noble Friend (Lord 
John Russell) aud his colleagues. This 
division, I am aware, must be against Mi- 
nisters, and representing as 1 do one of 
the largest and most respectable constitu- 
encies in the empire, I] may be allowed to 
observe that I trust they will act with 
firmness and decision in the crisis which 
is about to occur. If ministers are de- 
feated, as they will be, I hope they will 
not separate without again distinctly bring- 
ing that great question before the House, 
which many, both in and out of it, wish 
to see discussed and determined—I mean 
the question of the Corn-laws. If, when 
they do bring it forward, they are beaten, | 
as they necessarily will be if we look to 
the result of former divisions, they ought | 
to take upon themselves the responsibility | 
of following up the subject by an appeal | 
to the sense of the country. They are | 
bound to allow the country an opportunity 
of expressing its judgment upon a propo- 
sition so importantly calculated for its ad- 
vantage. it is impossible to anticipate 
very exactly what may be the event of 
such an appeal. It is not for me to say, 
whether it will be in favour of or agaist 
Ministers; but the country ought to have 
the means of determining whether this 
moderate fixed duty shall be established, 
as the forerunner of a total repeal. The 
House will do me the justice to recollect, 
that when I formerly represented a con- 
stituency in an agricultural district, I al- 
ways spoke the same language, and when- 
ever the question of the Corn-laws was 
mooted or brought to a division, | inva- 
tiably gave my support to any proposal 
for their partial or total abrogation, I am 
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desirous, in the first instance, that a fixed 
duty should be imposed, instead of the 
present sliding scale, as it has been 
termed, which has introduced a most fic- 
titious system, to be followed by an ulti. 
mate and total repeal, in order that the 
people may obtain provisions at the 
cheapest possible rate. I do hope that 
her Majesty’s Ministers will not leave the 
question merely in abeyance: having ina 
manly and becoming manner propounded 
these matters to the Legislature, they 
ought not to shrink from the responsibility 
of claiming support from the electors of 
the United Kingdom. They will be de- 
feated here ; Jet them at once then appeal 
to the country, and let them tell the con- 
stituent body, that having done what in 
them lay to accomplish a great good, it re- 
mains to be seen whether the people will 
support the Ministers in an endeavour to 
repeal the Corn-laws, and thereby to 
afford cheap provisions to those who stand 
so much in need of them. 

Mr. Strutt said, that the hon. Member 
for Canterbury who had spoken early in 
to-night’s debate, had at least been candid 
in his admissions. He had admitted the 
deficiency in the revenue, the distress of 
the working classes, and the depression of 
our commerce. He had also admitted 
that the measures proposed by the Go- 
vernment were calculated to supply the 
deficiency in the revenue, and at the same 
time to relieve the consumer and to pro- 
mote the extension of our foreign trade. 
But he objected that we should be acting 
inconsistently with respect to our East- 
Indian possessions, if, after having lately 
conferred upon them the boon of equal- 
izing the sugar duties, we were now to in- 
flict upon them the hardship of exposing 
them to foreign competition. Now he 
(Mr. Strutt) contended that there was in 
neither case either a boon or a hardship. 
He considered the equalization of the 
sugar duties to have been an act of 
mere justice to the East Indies, and he 
maintained that the present measure was 
equally an act of mere justice to the 
British consumer. But the more favorite 
ground taken by the opponents of this 
measure had been, that it would have a 
tendency to encourage slavery in foreign 
countries, and this was the argument set 
forth in the resolution. He admitted that 


this was a most important question, but it 
was one which they must discuss on 
general principles, It might answer the 
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purpose of Gentlemen on the other side 
of the House on the present occasion to 
say, ‘ We will put out of question slave- 
grown coffee, and slave-grown colton, and 
slave-grown tobacco, we will allow all 
such articles to be imported in great and 
increasing quantities, whatever the effect 
may be in encouraging slavery and the 
slave-trade ; but if we can only show that 
the importation of slave-grown sugar may 
have a similar effect, we will endeavour to 
raise the cry of humanity and serve our 
party purposes by forming a junction with 
a few (a very few he believed they would 
be) of those who had been the consistent 
opponents of slavery.” But it was abso- 
lutely necessary to consider this question 
on general principles; and if we deter- 
mined to exclude slave-grown sugar, we 
must, on the same principles, unless our 
humanity was a mere pretence, take mea- 
sures for the immediate limitation and for 
the ultimate exclusion of all articles pro- 
duced by slave-labour. Nay, we must 
go much further, and we must in con- 
sistency determine to refuse all commer- 
cial intercourse with countries in which 
slavery was allowed to exist; because it 
was the necessary effect of every bale of 
British goods imported into such countries 
to cause the exportation of some article of 
slave-grown produce, if not to this country, 
at least to some other nation with whom 
we were accustomed to trade. The ques- 
tion, therefore, arose, whether we were 
prepared to attempt the suppression of 
slavery by such means; whether by re- 
fusing to trade with other nations we were 
willing to inflict a great injury upon our- 
selves as well as upon them, with the view 
of coercing them into the abolition of 
slavery. He was himself convinced that 
any such attempt would be utterly fruit- 
less, and that instead of succeeding in our 
object by such means, we should only ex- 
cite in the minds of foreign nations feel- 
ings of hostility not only against the Go- 
vernment and the people of this country, 
but also against the principles which we 
were endeavouring to promote. He was 
satisfied, on the other hand, that if we de- 
sired to discourage slavery in foreign 
countries, we ought to endeavour to do so 
by extending our amicable and commer- 
cial relations with them, by using every 
Means of infusing into the minds of those 
nations the same benevolent and humane 
feelings by which the people of this country 
had been actuated by taking every oppor- 
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tunity of promoting by means of treaties 
the mitigation and final extinction of 
slavery, and, above all, by showing to the 
people of those countries that, in putting 
an end to slavery, we had not merely per- 
formed a great act of justice and humanity, 
but that we had also consulted our own 
true and permanent interests. If, on the 
contrary, it appeared that in taking this 
step we had not only had to pay an im- 
mense sum under the name of compensa- 
tion, but that we had also imposed on the 
consumer a permanent burden in the high 
price of sugar, and that we had also de- 
stroyed our trade with a great part of the 
world, we should thus be setting an ex- 
ample which was not very likely to be 
followed, Before he left this part of the 
subject, he wished to say a few words re- 
specting the conduct of the West-India 
interest. When he recollected that those 
Gentlemen had formerly been owners of 
slaves and traders in slaves, and that 
many of them had been vehemently op- 
posed to the abolition of the slave-trade 
and of slavery itself, and when he now 
saw them endeavouring to denounce the 
noble Lord, the Secretary for the Colonies, 
and those who acted with him, as guilty 
of inhumanity, he owned that he was 
filled with amazement, and that if he were 
to give full expression to his feelings, he 
might be tempted to use language which 
would be scarcely parliamentary. But 
perhaps it might be said, that reference 
should not be made to transactions which 
were previous to the abolition of slavery. 
Had, however, the conduct of those Gen- 
tlemen been consistent even since that pe- 
riod? Had they not witnessed the im- 
portation of slave-grown cotton, and to- 
bacco, and rice, without even a murmur ? 
But the moment that it was proposed to 
touch the article on which they were them- 
selves interested, that moment all their 
slumbering humanity was aroused, and 
they seemed scarcely able to find words 
to express all the humane feelings by which 
they were influenced. He was not there 
to charge those Gentlemen with hypocrisy, 
or to deny the existence of that humanity 
which they now so loudly professed ; but 
he would say, that those professions were 
no sufficient ground for denying a measure 
of justice and relief to the suffering peo- 
ple of England. Before he sat down he 
was anxious to express the satisfaction 
with which he had heard the announce- 
ment of the remaining portion of the finan« 
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cial scheme of the Government. He was 
more particularly rejoiced that they had 
proposed to substitute a fixed duty upon 
corn in the place of the present sliding 
scale, a system which he could only re- 
gard as one of fraud and delusion. His 
hon. Friend, the Member for Kent, had 
complained that the Government had not 
announced what they intended should be 
the price of corn under their new system. 
In making this complaint he thought that 
his hon. Friend was guilty of a fallacy 
which was very apt to pervade the reason- 
ings of the supporters of the existing 
Corn-laws, namely, the assumption that 
it was within the power, and that it was 
the duty of Parliament to maintain the 
price of corn at some given amount. In 
his opiuion, on the contrary, it was the 
duty of the Legislature simply to place all 
classes, as nearly as they could, on a per- 
fect equality, with regard to fixed burdens, 
and to ieave prices to regulate themselves. 
The hon. Member for Surrey had con- 
tended that the importation of foreign 
corn would not have any tendency to pro- 
mote an increased exportation of our 
manufactures, and he had founded this 
argument on a reference to Parliamentary 
returns, from which it appeared that, un- 
der the existing system, our exports had 
not increased in those years in which we 
imported corn. Now, so far from think- 
ing that the hon. Member had proved 
his case by this reference, he thought that 
he had adduced a strong argument against 
the present Corn-laws. It had been a 
subject of universal complaint, that under 
the present system the trade in corn was 
in the highest degree fluctuating and un- 
certain, and that importation could only 
take place in years of scarcity and com- 
mercial distress, when being unable to pay 
for the supply by the exportation of our 
manufactures, we were obliged to have 
recourse to an export of gold, thus derang- 
ing our circulation and causing the most 
extensive distress to all classes. If any 
additional argument had been wanting in 
this discussion against the present Corn- 
laws, he thought it had thus been supplied 
by the hon. Member for Surrey. In con- 
clusion, he would express his satisfaction 
that her Majesty’s Ministers had now com- 
mitted themselves to these important mea- 
sures in favour of free trade. He was 
confident that they were founded on sound 
principles, and he trusted that, in any 
course’ which the Government might 
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hereafter take, they would disregard al 
minor considerations, and would look 
only to promoting the success of those 
great measures on which the attention of 
the country was fixed. If they did s0, 
he was satisfied that they would receive 
immense support from the people, and 
that the cause in which they had embarked 
must ultimately prevail. 

Mr. M. Phalleps had never felt greater 
confidence in any course than in that 
which was now recommended by Govern. 
ment, and upon this subject he believed 
there existed a perfect identity of feeling 
between himself and his constituents, No 
constituency in the kingdom had _ been 
more distinguished for the interest taken 
in the cause of negro emancipation, and 
two days ago, with the utmost satisfaction 
he had received from the Secretary of 
the Anti-Slavery Society, in Manchester, 
a communication stating that only two 
individuals connected with that body had 
hesitated to come forward in favour of the 
proposition of Ministers. He had heard 
with great surprise the statements of the 
right hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets, 
and believed him to be mistaken as to 
the sentiments of the operatives of the 
country, Those who required sympathy 
generally bestowed it with the greatest 
sincerity, and it seemed almost insulting 
the feelings of the operatives to talk of 
their dining on a dish of herbs. They had 
already too long had no better fare, not 
as a matter of choice, but of grievous ne- 
cessity. ‘The very cxistence of many 
hundred thousands might be said to be 
wrapped up in this discussion. He had 
originally been connected with a House 
in the Brazil trade, and it was his belief, 
after full inquiry, that the official return 
on this point, stating it at 2,600,000/. 
was considerably below the real value of 
the trade. It would be impossible to put 
down so extensive a commercial inter- 
course without an absolute act of non- 
intercourse ; and if that were passed, the 
operatives thrown out of employ must ne- 
cessarily be cast upon the parish, and be- 
come a burden to every species of pro- 
perty. It was, therefore, a matter of no 
small moment with reference to the new 
commercial treaty to be concluded in 
1842; for, if goods were only to be sent 
out, and none brought home from Brazil, 
freights must be higher in proportion, and 
it would be detrimental, not only to the 
shipping interest, but to the merchant 
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and the manufacturer. It behoved every 
Government to take care that such an 
important branch of trade should not 
only be maintained, but promoted and 
improved. Sympathy was, at least, as 
much due to those at home as abroad, and 
he rejoiced that ministers had come man- 
fully forward to meet the difficulties of 
the times, and by reviving and encourag- 
ing trade, to give employment to those 
who were ready and anxious to work. He 
had been requested by the hand-loom 
weavers of Manchester to ask for a grant 
of public money for the purposes of emi- 
gration, and he had dissuaded them from 
it, thinking that it would be difficult for 
those brought up to manufactures to adapt 
themselves to agricultural employments ; 
but unless some alteration were speedily 
made in the condition of the people of 
this country, the Parliament would be 
driven by stern necessity to listen to their 
appeal to enable them to find in distant 
lands that work which they were not 
permitted to procure at home. He was 
convinced that their bad condition was 
mainly attributable to the state of our 
laws with respect to provisions, and if 
hou. Gentlemen opposite knew the real 
condition of the population in the manu- 
facturing districts, they would think that 
others merited consideration as well as 
themselves—they would no longer support 
unequal laws, when the mass of the 
people were in abject misery, and they 
would no longer wish to uphold the pre- 
sent system for their own selfish interests. 
The noble Lord, the Member for Lanca- 
shire, had referred, with some earnestness, 
to the circular of two brokers of Liver- 
pool, The opinions of these Siamese 
twins appeared to the noble Lord to be 
very important, and, upon their authority, 
the noble Lord stated, that if the Govern- 
ment measure passed into a law, there 
would be imported into this country wheat 
of a superior description to that generally 
imported from Ireland. Why, this supe- 
rior quality of wheat was what the starv- 
ing manufacturers of Manchester had long 
required. It had been the accusation 
against those Members on that (the Mi- 
nisterial) side of the House who had sup- 
ported the Poor-law Bill, that their in- 
tention was te drive the people to the 
use of coarse food. He had always denied 
that assertion, but he now found that 
those who did desire to drive the people 
to food of a coarse and bad quality were 
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those who complained, that if the plan of 
her Majesty’s Ministers were carried, the 
people would have an ample supply of the 
best description of food. If that were not 
the inference to be drawn from the noble 
Lord’s reference to the brokers’ circular, 
he could not conceive what it was. Her 
Majesty’s Ministers had tried extra taxa- 
tion—they had failed; and the course 
which they had now pursued, in proposing 
such measures as the present, gave them 
great honour. It was only during the last 
year or two that the evils of the Corn-laws 
had been generally acknowledged, but 
they had for years, to his observation, 
been producing an under-current of mis- 
chief: when, in the years 1834 and 1835, 
the country was stated to have been in 
the highest prosperity, and when the 
banking system had been carried to its 
greatest extent, the Corn-law was silently 
doing its work, and, unfortunately, we 
had been now brought to that situation 
that we could not compete with foreigners 
in the markets of the world: and when it 
was remembered that the quantity of our 
exports exceeded the amount of our ma- 
nufactures in the Lome consumption, the 
bad consequence of this exclusion was 
apparent to everybody. All must allow 
that we ought, without delay, to free our 
commerce from all shackles, and he trusted 
that hon. Gentlemen opposite would not, 
by opposing these measures of her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, render themselves re- 
sponsible for what he was sorry to believe 
would soon be the condition of the great 
mass of his countrymen. 

Mr. Winston Barron differed from the 
proposal of the noble Lord, the Member 
for Liverpool (Viscount Sandon) upon six 
distinct grounds, He opposed it, first, 
because he believed, that if the House of 
Commons affirmed the resolution of the 
noble Lord opposite, however paradoxical 
it might appear to the new-born philan- 
thropists opposite, it would tend to perpe- 
tuate slavery in every country in the 
world in which slavery now existed, for 
if we declared that the free labour of the 
West Indies, with the advantages of fifty 
per cent. protection, and 20,000,000/. 
grant, could not compete with slave- 
labour, what would other countries, which 
had not yet emancipated their slaves say 
when they were called upon to follow our 
example, but that the British Parliament 
had proved that it would be absurd for 
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they reasoned as men of common | 
sense, they would say,® “ If the British | 
colonists, with their advantages of fifty 
per cent. and their twenty millions, can- | 
not compete with slave-labour, what are 
we to do—if we, who have no such ad- 
vantages, emancipate our slaves?” De- | 
pend upon it, we should be fixing upon | 
the black population in th: se other coun- | 
tries the perpetual bonds of slavery, if the 
resolution of the noble Lord, the Member 
for Liverpool, were carried. He, there- | 
fore, said, as a friend of humanity, and as | 
a sincere friend of the slave, that instead 
of passing such a resolution, they ought 
to adopt the proposition of the noble Lord 
near him (Lord John Russell), and send 
forth their fiat, saying, ‘‘See what we 
have done for the West Indies, see how 
prosperous they are, see how well they 
can compete with your slave-labour, how 
successful they have been, come follow 
our example.” Secondly, he opposed this 
resolution because he believed it would be 
highly injurious to the people of this 
country, if we did not change our tariffs 
and our present customs regulations. He 
believed that we had already lost the best 
markets we had ever had in Europe by 
the blind system of monopoly which we 
had pursued during the past twenty years. 
Was it not notorious that we had forced 
the whole of Germany to join the Prussian 
league, which had driven our manufac- 
tures out of every part of Germany? Was 
it not notorious that for every pound we 
now sold, we sent 20lbs. twenty years 
ago? We had obliged them to establish 
manufactories for themselves, and we had 
raised rivals at our very doors. At Chem- 
nitz, and many other places, they had 
been constantly erecting manufactories, 
and were now becoming our rivals. Ma- 
nufactures of iron, manufactures of hard- 
ware, manufactures of cotton, manufac- 
tures of woollen goods, manufactures of 
muslins, and manufactures of linens, had 
been springing up in all directions. And 
why? Because we would not take their 
raw materials. And thus we were ruining 
our own manufactures and starving our 
population at the same time; and it was 
because he considered that the resolution 
of the noble Lord opposite applied not to 
sugar alone, but to the whole measure of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
that if it were carried it would abridge the 
comforts of the poor and deprive them of 
many of the necessaries of life, that he 
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felt bound to offer to it his strongest Op- 
position. He opposed it, also, upon 
another ground, which might appear to 
be a novel one to hon. Gentlemen Oppo. 
site, and which might be received by a 
shout of derision, but which was, never. 


| theless, a real objection. He opposed the 


resolution, because if the noble Lord's 
resolution were carried, the Irish peuple 


‘would consider it a resolution to unseat 


the Government in which they placed 
confidence; it would shake the faith of 
that people in the British House of Com. 
mons, and tend more than anything else 
to that to which he believed hon. Gentle- 
man opposite honestly objected ; it would 
tend more to promote the repeal of the 
Union than any act that had been com- 
mitted for the last thirty years. It was 
not a resolution merely upon sugar and 
upon slavery, but it was also a resolution 
to unseat the Government that had done 
Justice to the Irish people. And he would 
not be acting fairly as an Irish represent- 
ative, if he did not warn them before they 
raised seven or eight millions of people in 
arms against them. [Jronical Cheers.] 
Perhaps he had spoken figuratively, but 
they would raisea direful spirit of opposi- 
lion against those Ministers who should oc- 
cupy the benches near him, fur if they sup- 
ported their friends in Ireland, they would 
support those who hadever been the greatest 
enemies of the people of that country. 
Fourthly, he opposed this resolution be- 
cause he detested monopoly in every shape 
and in every form. He detested monopoly in 
religion, he detested monopoly in politics, 
and he detested monopoly in trade and 
commerce beyond all; and he thought 
the resolution of the noble Lord opposite 
materially supported monopoly in_ its 
most disgraceful shape, when it affected 
the comforts of the poor. If this resolu- 
tion were carried, it would tend to keep 
up the high price of sugar, and if there 
were deficiency in our own colonies, the 
price would rise to an enormous extent. 
The hon. Gentleman, the Member for 
Newark, had said, that there would be 
just a difference of 1s. 6d. in favour of 
the people under the Government pro- 
posal; but the hon. Gentleman had for- 
gotten that if it should be the will of Pro- 
vidence to affect our West-Indian colonies 
with any calamity, such as a wet season, 
hurricanes, or a rising of the population, 
there was no reason why the price of 
sugar should not rise to 60s. or 703.5 
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and it would be impossible under the Go- 
yernment proposal that prices should ever 
reach such a height. The West Indies 
had no right to complain of the proposi- 
tion of her Majesty’s Ministers, for, though 
they had already received an enormous 
boon from this country, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer proposed an additional 
protection of fifty per cent. What more 
could they, what more ought they to 
expect, unless they meant to have such a 
rotection as would make this country 
pay more than their estates were worth ? 
He, therefore, said that, because it aided 
monopoly, he trusted that the resolution 


of the noble Lord opposite would be | 


scouted by a majority of the House, as it 


had been scouted by the people of this | 


country. He reiterated the hope of the 
hon. Baronet, the Member for Marylebone, 
(Sir B. Hall) that her Majesty’s Ministers 
would feel it their duty toappeal to thecoun- 
try upon these measures. He did sincerely 
hope that they would make that appeal,and 
especially after the first display they had 
seen of the feelings of this country: [Op- 
position Cheers.) he alluded to the display 
of feeling on the part of those people who 
had been all their lives opposed to slavery, 
and who had come forward honestly and 


openly, when there were slaves to be eman- | 


cipated in our own dominions. He said, un- 
equivocally, that those who had expressed 
these feelings, would not be deluded b 

the new-born zeal in favour of the blacks 
of Porto Rico or the Brazils. He was satis- 
fied that it would be a complete failure, 


to endeavour to get up an anti-slavery cry | 


against the Government. He opposed the 
noble Lord’s resolution upon a further 
ground. He opposed it, because he be- 
lieved it would tend most materially to 


shake the public credit, if these kinds of | 


resolutions were to be made party ques- 
tions. He believed that the public cre- 
ditor would not be quite satisfied to see 
such discussions brought forward in that 
House, when it was notorious that they 
were brought forward for party purposes. 
When the public revenue was not equal 
to the expenditure, it was time for the 
public confidence to be somewhat shaken 
—it was time that it should be shaken, 


when it was seen that a large and in- | 


fluential body in that House, instead of 
assisting to raise the revenue, and enabling 
the country to seek new sources of in- 
dustry, came down with a party motion, 
fo prevent the Chancellor of the Ex- 
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chequer from meeting the public demands, 
He was shocked to see men of such wealth 
and station, pretending to some character, 
coming forward and lending themselves 
to such party purposes; he did not think 
that it was an honourable way of meeting 
such a great question. Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite cheered when he said that he 
| hoped there would be an appeal made to 
ithe country, and when he said that it 
| might be judged from what had passed, 
what would be the result. He had under- 
stood perfectly well that cheer ; it referred 
‘to what the noble Lord, the Member for 
| North Lancashire (Lord Stanley), had 
; alluded to when he taunted the noble Lord 
(Lord John Russell), with losing town 
after town. Now he must say, that he 
had thought this a very imprudent allu- 
sion. He would ask the right hon. Ba- 
rovet, the Member for Tamworth, 'whe- 
‘ther he would be willing to row in the 
same boat with the partics returned for 
some of those towns for which hon. Mem- 
bers had lately taken their seats in that 
House? Was the right hon. Gentleman 
prepared to adopt the principles of the 
Chartists of Nottingham? Was he pre- 
pared to enter into a crusade against the 
Poor-law Bill? Yet, was it not notorious 
as the sun at naonday, that these were the 
subjects which had lately brought hon. 
Members into that House. Were these 
returns to be ascribed to the principles of 
old-fashioned Toryism, or were they in 
consequence of any professions of the 
right hon. Baronet’s own principles ? No; 
he had opposed the Chartists as much 
as the present Government, and it had 
been ascribed asa fault to his hon. Friends 
below him by the Chartists, that they had 
been prosecuted by the present ministers. 
He wonld ask, too, whether the right hon. 
Baronet had not openly and consistently 
supported the Poor-law Bill in that House 
as much as any one? [Question.] He was 
answering the argument of the noble Lord, 
the Member for North Lancashire, and he 
was telling the truth, though he knew it 
was not very palatable tohon. Gentlemen 
opposite. The right hon. Baronet was too 
‘candid not to allow that these were not 
| principles on which he would like to see 
‘converts come into that House, and this, 
' without reference to what he had seen in 
a letter that morning in the newspapers 
\from a noble Friend of his (Lord Ran- 
cliffe), in which there was one item that 


| was rather equivocal, and in which they 
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were particularly told that a sum of 
16,0004. had been lost, or stolen, or 
strayed, and that backed the declaration 
of the noble Lord, that votes were openly 
soll, coupled, too, as this was, with the 
scenes at Canterbury, and other places 
[A voice—* St. Albans]. There had been 
strong assertions with respect to St, Al- 
ban’s, but, as far as proof went, it had 
failed. These were not the kind of sup- 
porters which the right hon. Baronet would 
like to come into that House; he wished 
him joy of them, but he could not con- 
gratulate him, or the country, upon his 
receiving such support by such means, 
He looked, too, with great suspicion upon 
this newborn zeal for the slaves, because 
he had seen hon. Gentlemen opposite ad- 
here to opinions, or abandon them when- 
ever it spited their purpose. He recol- 
lected that, both in that House and the 
other, they had been violently opposed to 
Catholic emancipation; they had aban- 
doned that opposition as they had aban- 
doned the Corporation and Test Acts, 
when they found the opinion of the coun- 
try to be against them. They had aban- 
doned also their opposition to the Reform 
Bill, and were become its strenuous sup- 
porters, whilst the right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of their party had declared, 
not only that he was a strict adherent of 
the Reform Act, but that he would re- 
medy and correct all proved abuses in 
Church and State. And he now saw 
those who had been the advocates of 
slavery in every shape, abandon that cause, 
and come forward as emancipists. Why 
what faith could the country have in a 
party that had thus given up its principles 
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one after another? He supposed that 
the next thing they would see, would be 


the noble Lord, the Member for North 
Lancashire, coming down to propose the 
abolition of ten or fifteen English bishop- 
rics, as he had abolished the ten in Jreland. 
Would he be astonished at such a proposal ? 
Not at all. He might also see the right 
hon. Gentlemanthe Member for Pembroke, 
(Sir James Graham) coming down to pro- 
pose the abolition of the duty upon corn. 


Would that astonish him? Not in the 
least. The right hon. Gentleman would 


be but returning to his first love. He 
should not be astonished at the introduc- 
tion of such measures, because he had 
seen measures of as great importance in 
point of principle abandoned by that very 
party after they had been brought forward. 
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That party, in fact, wished to go further 
than the feelings of the country permitted, 
and he could not but view their new zeal 
for the abolition of slavery as being in 
truth a zeal for the assumption of office, 

Mr. IV, Williams was as anxious as any 
man for the abolition of slavery, and 
though he was impressed with the belief 
that this measure would give relief to the 
overtaxed people of this country, he should 
not support it if he thought it would in 
any manner retard the progress of negro 
emancipation. IIe was dec ridedly of 
opinion that the measure of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer for the reduction of 
duties on fureign sugars would have no 
influence on the state of the free black 
negro of the West Indies. He had formed 
that opinion from some documents which 
he held in his hand. He found that, 

The average price of Muscovado or British 
colonial sugar, during the last eighteen years, 
from 1823 to 1840, according to official returns, 
was, per CWlh te reece eee ee esse ee S35. Ii, 
The average price of foreign 

sugar during the same period 

was 24s. 63d... 
Proposed differential duty 12s. 7d. J” 

Thus showing that the British colonial 
sugar was sold at a less price than foreign 
sugar by 4s. 04d per cwt., or 124 per 
cent. 

The average price during six years, 
1834 to 1839, when the Emancipation 
Act was in operation, was— 
British colonial sugar «++++eeeeees 
Foreign sugareseee+ee+s 235. 10d. 
Differential duty «+++++ 12s. 7d.§ 
Showing that colonial was sold 
than foreign sugar by 5d. per cwt. 

‘‘The average of seven years, 1834 to 
1840, the whole period since the Emanci- 
pation Act has been in operation, was— 
BRNICISTA sooo 05 01s 0 610'0.si9'6 030 vi0%e 37s. 2d. 
Foreign 23s. 6d. . 
Differential duty 12s. 7d. : 3689 Id. 

Showing that it was only necessary to 
sell British colonial sugar less by Js. Id. 
per cwt., or 2 per cent., to exclude foreign 
sugar from our market. 

“ Quantity of sugar imported .— 

| | 


t 
'E. Indies. 


| 


7s. 1d. 


10d. 


36s. Sd, 


36s. 


for less 





Without duty, 


West Indies. Mauritius, average price 
ewt. | ewt. | ewe | per ewt. 
no eee SR | | eee ee 
| | 
1838—3,521,604 694,671) 428,854) 33s. 8d. 
1839—2 "82: 3,931.612,5861518,925} 39s. ad. 
836) 49s. 1d. 


1840—2 202.8 33. 545,009} 482 


' 
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Showing the produce of the West Indies 
was more in 1839 by sixty per cent. than 
in 1840; and that the average price of 
colonial sugar was higher by 50 per cent. 
in 1840 than in 1838, while the price of 
foreign sugar was, in 1840, 21s. 6d. per 
ewt,, and in 1838, 21s. 3d. Looking at 
the state of the sugar-trade for the last 
twenty-nine years, he was decidedly of 
opinion that the proposition of the Go- 
vernment would not in the least degree 
affect the condition of the free black po- 
pulation of our West-Indian colonies. In 
the course of the debate a strong feeling 
had been manifested in favour of the negro 
labourer, but he {could not help thinking 
that while hon. Members had thus ex- 
pressed their opinions of this {portion of 
the question, they had most unwarrantably 
lost sight of the wants and the sufferings 
of the labouring population of our own 
country. It had been proved that the la- 
bourers of the West Indies were much 
better off than the free-born labourers of 
this country; for not only were their 
wages higher in amount, but their means 
of living more simple, and their opportu- 
nities of procuring food far more advanta- 
geous than those of the British population. 
Tie Under-Secretary of the Colonies said 
the blacks drink champagne, on which 
they will have to pay only 7 per cent. 
duty. The English labourer however, 
pays a duty of 120 per cent. on his beer, 
calculating the duty on malt and the 
profit on it of the malster, brewer, and 
publican, Our West-India colonies are 
ptincipally supplied with provisions from 
the western states of America. The prices 
of the provisions principally consumed by 
the West-India free black at Cincinnati, 
on the Ohio, the city from which the pro- 
duce of the western states was prin- 
cipally shipped, from whence there is an 
open continuous navigation down the 
Ohio and Mississippi to the Gulf of 
Mexico and West Indies were as follows— 


Flour—24 dollars to 3 dollars per 
barrel of 196lbs. which will take 
5 bushels of wheat—say 3 dollars 
at 4s. each wececeses cocscccesees 125. Od, 
Reduced duty proposed by Mr. Las 
bouchere Csngectatereueceee 280d 





l4s. Od, 
Which is equal to 2s. 10d. per bushell, 

OF sis nw es aawr eeeeee 22s. Sd. per quarter. 
The Vreight, profit, &e.,. dis. 4d. 


34s, Od. per quarter, 
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Price per average of Eng- 

lish wheat in 1840, was 66s. 6d. 

a e in 1839 73s. 6d. 

Showing the English labourer pays double the 
price for his bread to the black labourer. 
Again let them look at the price of other pro- 
visions, 
Pork in the United States was, 
Reduced duty proposed 4s. per 

CWL., OF eecccevevccses sees ld. 


13d. per th. 


2d. 
Add 50s. per cent. for freight, 
profit, Ke, eee e cece eee eee 1d. 


3d. per Ib. 

The English labourer paid more than 
double this for his pork or bacon, Another 
important article was sugar. Now sugar 
produced by slave-labour in Brazils, was re- 
fined in this country, and allowed to be con- 
sumed in the West Indies by the freed 
blacks, by paying a duty of 7 per cent:— 
Cost of fine refined sugar .. 33s. Od. per ewt. 
Proposed duty 7 per cent. 2s. Od. 





35s. Od. per ewt. 

Or cocccscscecs 34 per lb. 

Freight, profit, &e.  1$d. 

5d. per Ib. 

In this country the same quality of 
sugar would cost 10d. to 11d. per pound. 
The black could buy his coffee, which was 
produced in the West Indies, and his tea, 
which paid a low duty, for less than one- 
half of the price in this country. The 
competition with our manufactures was 
principally from Switzerland, Germany, 
and the United States. He would there- 
fore, show the rates at which the inhabit- 
ants of those countries bought sugar. 

The Swiss buys his sugar at ++++ 21d. per Ib., 
or 23s. 4d. per cwt. little or no duty. The 
German at 23d. per Ib. 

Duty within the German League 
15s. per CWt., OF seeeeeeees Ahd, 

Cost eocecceccvevesccseeres Ail, 

The American buys his sugar for 23d. 

Duty Peewee Cee eeeereesecere 13d. 

Cost we cecccecrccreccsescos 34, 

The Englishman pays for his 
sugar, average price of 1840, 

49s. 1d. 
Duty 24s. Od.—Total 73s. 1d. per ewt. 

Fight pence per lb, is «+++ 74s, 8d. 


Showing that the Englishman pays for his 
sugar 200 per cent. more than the Swiss, 
100 per cent. more than the German, 
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and more than 100 per cent. more than 
the American. 
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Dut yon British colonial sugar .. 24s. per cwt, 
Duty on foreign sugar .. 63s. per cwt. 
Proposed reduction . 278. 

36s. 
Difference between the duty paid on foreign 
and colonial sugar 39s. per cwt. or 42d. per 
Ib. on sugar which cost 2}d. per Ib.” 


It appeared from this statement that the 
negro labourer of the West Indies could buy 


his principal necessaries of life at one-half 


the price paid by the English labourer, 
while the negro got on an average much 
higher wages than the English labourer. 
At Demerara the wages of the black la- 
bourer was about 4s. a day. Notwithstand- 
ing this inferiority of condition of the 
free born Englishman, produced princi- 
pally by monopoly and taxation, as com- 
pared to the emancipated negro, all the 
sympathy was for the negro, while the dis- 
tress and suffering of the English labourers 
and artisans were disregarded. He (Mr. 
Williams) was convinced that the proposed 
alteration in the sugar-duties would, by 
diminishing the price to the consumer, 
cause a very great increase in the con- 
sumption of that article, and that the ad- 
vantage to the revenue would be far 
beyond what had been calculated upon by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. He be- 
lieved also that the same result would 
follow the proposed alteration in the corn- 
duties. It was notorious that our manu- 
factures were all but excluded from many 
neutral markets which formerly were 
among our best customers by the cheaper 
productions of rival nations, to whom our 
restrictive system gave an undue advan- 
tage. Having recently visited Canada, he 
wished to make a few observations with 
respect to the timber-duties. He believed 
the alteration proposed by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, which would still leave 
a protecting duty, would not produce any 
material injury to that country. Looking 
at the state of the revenue, he could 
not see how hon. Gentlemen opposite 
could refuse to go into committee to 
consider the propositions of the Go- 
vernment, which he believed were cal- 
culated to meet the evil. Whatever op- 
position they might now meet with, they 
must become the law of the land, for the 
feeling of the country was so strong upon 
the question, that whatever party came 
into power they must be carried. 
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Mr. T. Duncombe said, that, judging 
by certain significations, and by the silence 
which had been studiously observed by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, he thought that 
he was justified in assuming that there 
was a great anxiety on that side of the 
House, that this debate should be brought 
to a speedy conclusion, an anxiety not 
merely arising from the weakness of their 
case, but an anxiety also arising from an 
expectation which they seemed to enter. 
tain, that perhaps at the conclusion of 
this debate, those sweets of office which 
were not now within their grasp, might be 
within their reach. Knowing their an. 
xiety, he would not now interpose between 
them and their fondest wishes, did he not 
feel confident that the longer this debate 
was prolonged, the better the people of 
England would understand the conduct 
and motives of the other side of the 
House, yes, the better would they under. 
stand, not only the conduct and motives 
of the House, but the better would they 
appreciate the resolution of the noble 
Viscount (Viscount Sandon) which was 
in opposition to their going into committee 
for the purpose of considering the best 
means, and the best way of meeting the 
exigencies of the case, in preference to 
imposing any additional burden upon the 
people; and not only would they appre- 
ciate the conduct of hon. Members on 
both sides of the House, but they would 
also set a value on the resolution of the 
noble Lord, which, he had no hesitation 
in saying, since he had had the honour 
of sitting in Parliament, was for its un- 
paralleled inconsistency, its most  bare- 
faced duplicity, ay, and he would say 
its matchless hypocrisy, unrivalled in the 
records of the annals of the House. His 
immediate object in rising was, if possible, 
to catch a little of that sympathy which 
appeared to exist in the breasts of hon. 
Members opposite, for the population of 
foreign states. He wished to seek a little 
of that sympathy for the sufferings and 
distresses of our own fellow countrymen, 
which he would venture to prove to the 
House most distinctly. But before he pro- 
ceeded to do so, he begged to be allowed 
to congratulate hon. Members opposite, 
on the fidelity with which they could keep 
a secret. Speaker after speaker on that 
(the Ministerial) side of the House had 
made the most urgent and he might say the 
most pathetic appeals to know, in the event 








of their defeating her Majesty’s Ministers 
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on this occasion, what they would do ; but, 
with one exception, those hon. Gentlemen 
had been as silent as the grave. He need 
not remind the House, that that exception 
was the right hon. Member for the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge (Mr. Goulburn). He, 
to be sure, coquetted and played with the 
question ; he asked of her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters ‘* Why do you ask us this question ? 
You have no right to do so—you have pro- 
duced the crisis and the difficulty, and you 
must propound the remedy.” But he should 
like to know who had created the difli- 
culty ? Had it arisen from any extravagant 
and unauthorised expenditure on the part 
of the Government, or from any misconduct 
on the part of the people ? What were the 
items by which this deficiency had been 
produced? A great and overwhelming loss 
from the free communication by post which 
had been established. Had not that been 
authorised by Parliament—had it not met 
with the approbation of the whole country ? 
What was the other cause of the deficiency ? 
Did it not arise out of the deficiency of our 
excise returns? Did it not arise from the 
improved disposition and temperance of the 
Irish people? He was told, that there was 
a deficiency of half a million ; he wished to 
know, then, how hon. Gentlemen opposite 
meant to mect the difficulty, if they came 
into office. Did they mean to repeal the 
Penny Postage Act. Dared they raise the 
postage of letters? Did they mean to pro- 
mote inebricty in Ireland? Did they mean 
to take half a million of money from the 
starving people of England in support of 
the so-called Church extension system ? 
The remedy proposed by the right hon 

Member for the University of Cambridge 
was to leave things alone; but he (Mr. 
Duncombe) said, that they would not be 
able to leave things alone long. The noble 
Lord, the Member for North Lancashire, 
objected to the time at which these changes 
were proposed, and said, that nothing could 
Warrant such experiments but the most 
urgent case of necessity. Now, what he 
wanted to learn was, whether it was not an 
urgent case of necessity that foreign coun- 
tries refused to admit our manufactured 
goods into their markets unless we received 
their produce? Was it no urgent case of 
necessity that the whole mass of the indus- 
trious people of this country were starving 
and entirely destitute of the means of ob- 
taining food? Sacrifices must be made 
somewhere for the general good; but the 
industrious millions of this country were 
now come to such a pass of misery and pri- 
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vation, that it was impossible for them to 
make any further sacrifice. The noble Lord, 
the Colonial Secretary, in his admirable 
speech on opening the debate, had ably 
painted the present state of the negroes of 
the West Indies. It might be alleged that 
that picture was overdrawn, but in support 
of it he had now great pleasure in quoting 
an authority which he was sure the House 
could not object to acknowledge. It was 
the report of an assembly the continuance 
of which he had two years ago voted in 
support of ; and they stated— 

“ We have never known an instance of pa- 
rents putting their infant families to death, to 
save them from the protracted sufferings of 
starvation. It is not in Jamaica that unfortu- 
nate mothers outrage nature by the destruction 
of their new-born offspring, to avoid the cruel 
persecution of a hard-hearted and destroying 
morality; nor is it under our laws that 
wretches commit suicide to escape the refuge 
which is provided for worn-out and aged in- 
dustry. We have no corn-laws to add to the 
wealth of the rich, nor poor-laws to imprison, 
under pretence of maintaining, the poor, 
We cannot, as the English Parliament does, 
boast of a pauper law which has taken millions 
from the necessities of the destitute, to add to 
the luxuries of the wealthy.” 


The right hon. and learned Member for 
the Tower Hamlets, the other evening, 
through ignorance, he supposed, for he 
would not accuse the right hon. and learned 
Member of indifference to the sufferings 
and feelings of the poor, said, that they 
would rather dine upon herbs than upon a 
stalled ox, under such terms as those pro- 
posed by her Majesty’s Government. If 
there was ever a speech uttered calculated 
to produce disgust throughout the country, 
it was that of the right hon. and Icarned 
Member for the Tower Hamlets. Let him 
look at the state of the poor in the neigh- 
bourhood of the borough which he repre- 
sented. He would beg to read an extract 
from a report of what took place some weeks 
ago, in an application to Alderman Wilson 
at the Mansion House :— 


“ Miller, the relieving officer of the West 
London Union, said ¢ That he is frequently obli- 
ged to make his escape the back-way to avoid 
the violence of the poor waiting in front.’ It 
was impossible the present state of things 
could continue.’ 


And on the 11th of March he said— 


“These destitute objects have become so 
exasperated and so reckless of life he was 
afraid they would commit murder.” 


The same day (11th March), Thwaites, 
4 
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relieving officer of the City of London 
Union stated— 53 


“That that union had relieved 6,000 desti- 
tute persons since January, and it was impos- 
sible to give an idea of the misery and distress 
of the able-bodied working men who came to 
him, by hundreds, actually famishing.”’ 


Thiswas the wretched condition of a large 
portion of the population in the centre of 
London, the richest city in the world ; in 
the midst of luxury, gaicty, and plenty. To 
go now to Bethnal-green, the following 
melancholy statements presented them- 
selyes :— 

“ John Helyard, No. 1, Smart-street, Beth- 
nalegreen, weaver, with five children, the eldest 
seven years and a half; only one room, for 
which he pays 2s. per weck, four yards and 
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three-quarters in length, four yards six inches 
wide; four rooms form the whole house, in 
which there reside three familics. Helyard 
and family have only straw to lie upon, 
stitched up inside old bagging ; three eld chairs, 
no saucepans, but one old kettle, in which 
this family boil their potatoes—William Scla- 
ter, 6, Swanestreet, weaver; five children, 
eldest eight years old; one room, only one 
chair, willow shavings for bed ; no saucepans 
for use, but borrow of a friend ; so badly 
clothed, wife has not been able in cousequence 
to leave her room for some weeks.—William 
Field, 9, Derbyshirc-street, Bethnal-zreen ; 
three children; aweaver; one room, no work, 
no bed; the youngest nine months old, and it 
has not yet slumbered upon anything but old 
rags.” 


In the district, also, which he had the 
honour to represent, he believed, that 
there was as much distress as in any part 
of London; but he would not take any 
instances from that district, but go to the 
borough of Marylebone, represented by a 
noble Lord, who, he believed, was not 
now in his place, or he would invite his 
particular attention to the following state- 
ments :—- 


“The worst districts of the metropolis have 
not been investigated, but the part selected 
was in the parish of Marylebone, not far dis- 
tant from the centre of fashion, wealth, and 
splendour. The number of houses visited was 
315; number of families inhabiting them, 915; 
number of families in which there were chil- 
dren, 578; number of children, 1,575. Out 
of the 578 families with children, 308 have 
but 1 room; 140 families have but 2, and 
there are 796 children who sleep in the same 
room as their parents. In Calmel-buildings, 
Marylebone, are 26 houses; average number 
of rooms in each house is, nearly 9; number 
of inhabitants, 882—consisting of 163 married 
couples, with 345 children; 66 widowers ot 
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widows with 94 children; 21 single males; 
30 single females, in all 280 families (in 26 
houses) ; the average size of rooms, 11 feet 8 
by 10 feet 6. In 156 of these families the 
parents sleep in the same room with the chil- 
dren, and in 132 families the youths and chil- 
dren, of both sexes and all ages, sleep together 
in one room.” 

Sut these were not solitary instances ; 
if they went to any of the manufacturing 
districts they would find the same melan- 
choly state of things. What, for, in- 
stance, was the state of the industrious 
classes in Birmingham, during the late 
severe winter? During that trying sea- 
son subscriptions were raised by the in- 


i habitants of that town, and a relief com- 


mittee appointed, consisting chiefly of 
Conservatives, to bestow their charity, 
This relief committee, after affording sue- 
cour toa great number of people, found 
themselves obliged to make a report, stat- 
ing that 

“They found in the distribution of the half 
of the sum collected above forty thousand in- 
dividuals in such a state of destitution, as to 
be eager and grateful recipients of the amount 
of relief afforded, being less than one penny 
farthing per head each for five weeks. That 
these individuals were reduced to this extreme 
suffering and degradation, by causes over 
which they had no control, and from which 
therefore they possessed in themselves no 
means of escape. That not more than one 
family in five, could by any possibility make 
provision for the vicissitudes of trade,” 

Nevertheless, the committee finding 
their labours to be hopeless, gave up their 
trust, and ceased their labours Upon 
this a committee of working men, in the 
employment of Mr. Clutton Salt, addressed 
a letter to the chairman of the relief com- 
mittee, the Rev. Mr. J. Garbutt, in which 
they said :— 

“We could not bring ourselves to believe, 
till assurred that it was so by the secretary, 
that after deliberately vouching for these facts, 
the committee could have concluded abruptly 
its labours, leaving forty thousand individuals 
who were so destitute as to be grateful for 
the relief afforded by one penny farthing per 
head per week, with whose miseries they had 


just become personally acquainted—we could 


not believe that at such time, and under such 
circumstances, they would abandon these their 
Christian brethern to their fate without one 
word of hope. . % . We very respect- 


fully remind you, Sir, that every minister of 
the borough was a member of that committee, 
and is responsible for its acts; and we repre- 
sent to you, that when they found in the 
wealthiest country in the world such a mass of 
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distress, the whole amount they could collect 
was so dis-proportioned to the poverty, that 
the relief they were able to offer was so small, 
as to be rather a mockery than a benefit... . 
Unfortunately while Christian ministers and 
Christian congregations have offered the words 
of praise and prayer in the temples, they have 
allowed oppression and misery to poison and 
destroy the very life of their humble brethren, 
and therefore, the blessing of God has not 
been upon them, and discord and danger sur- 
round and threaten the altar. We pray that 
this state of things may cease. . . . We 
remind you that there can be no real difficulty 
in the case; that each of the destitute you 
have vainly attempted, by almsgiving, to re- 
lieve, could, if his industry were set free, pro- 
duce five times more than he would want to con- 
sume. United with your congregations, you 
have the power to save.” 


549 


He would now beg the attention of the 
House whilst he read a letter, which be 
had received from a gentleman of Burton- 
on-Trent, dated the 11th of May :— 


“Sir, It may be interesting to you to know 
that only last week four large manufactories 
in this place, worked by Messrs. John and 
Robert Peel, have been abandoned, and nearly 
five hundred people thrown out of employment 
without the most distance chance of their being 
resumed, These once flourishing works have 
sunk under the gencral decline of the profits 
of this great branch of business, notwithstand- 
ing the rate of wages has to the last been ma- 
terially Jower than in the Lancashire districts, 
Surely, this is only a sign of the times, and 
calls for a speedy remedy.—I remain, Sir, 
your obedient servant ’— 


It was notorious, thatthat numerous class, 
the hand-loom weavers, were earning on 
an average less than Id. a-day per head. 
The state of the poor people of Loughbo- 
trough and its neighbourhood, was thus 
described by an eye-witness :— 


“They are principally employed in the 
making of stockings. ‘Their average earnings 
not more than 7s. per week, when in full em- 
ployment. Are frequently out of work, and 
on halfswork, and when on half-work their 
employers charge them full expenses the same 
as if they were fully employed, it being the 
practice to pay for the use of the frame or 
loom so much per week, so that they frequently 
work for very little more than the expences ; 
so that they are half fed, half clothed, and their 
houses are destitute of furniture, Two per- 
Sons went over from Loughborough to Sheeps- 
head, on Monday, April 26, 1841, and found 
numbers of dwellings without furniture and in 
the most wretched state. An individual of 
the same place was with me on May 1, who 
stated, that himself and son, aided by his wife 
had earned that week, at first hand Qs.; had 
to pay frame rent, 1s, 6d.: for needles, 3d.; 
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the wife did the seaming, or he would have 
had to pay for it being done; besides the 
above, he had candle to find, to see to work 
by. Ie stated, that he had been employed in 
his branch sixteen years; that when he re- 
ceived 23s. per dozen, he could give satisfac- 
tion, but now that he is reduced to 5s. 6d. per 
dozen, he cannot please his employers. This 
is generally the case. The masters frequently 
make reduction on the most frivolous pretence, 
so that the men do not know what they shall 
have till they receive it, and go before their 
employers with fear and trembling. I was 
informed by a respectable female, that a 
woman brought her work te her employer; he 
sent it to be inspected by the mender, and sent 
the woman home without her money, and she 
had to be dependent on the kindness of friends, 
for food for the family over Sunday. On 
Monday she came again, being an additional 
six miles ; she saw the mender, who said they 
were all right, and as she was a poor woman, 
she should make no charge for inspection, but 
the master took 1d. per pair off. From these 
circumstances and others, the people are in a 
state of desperation. About a fortnight ago, 
a poor man, who had been in comfortable cir- 
cumstances, but reduced, and had been receiv= 
ing 2s. 6d. per week from the parish, but his 
wife dying, they were going to reduce his re- 
lief. Ile hung himself indespair. [could go 
on, but my heart sickens at writing. But | 
hear and witness such things that is sufficient 
to make a wise man mad,” 


Another account he would read from 
two gentlemen of the Society of Friends, 
dated Loughborough, Ist May, 1841. It 
ran thus :— 


“ Friend—We take the liberty of sending 
you the condition of the frame-work knitters 
and shoemakers of Loughborough, earning 
from 4s. to 7s. per week; the average of 
their families is from five to seven in 
number. We toil from seven o'clock in, 
the morning, till ten at night, and when we 
leave off, we have to go to a wadding of straw. 
The pale cheeks of our wives, and the twisted 
limbs of our offspring, denote that we are de- 
prived of every comfort that God ordains. Oh, 
shame upon the Government of England !” 


A most sickening incident was given in 
the letter of another correspondent, from 
the same place, dated May 10, 1841, from 
which the following was an extract :— 


“T send you these few lines, which I can 
testify on oath, A few days ago, my son had 
a gathering in his finger; he was ordered a 
bread poultice, which after being on one day, 
it was thrown out of the door, four poor chil- 
dren came by, picked it up, quarrelled which 
should have it, and eat it as voraciously, as if 
they had not tasted food for a week.” 


In Huddersfield, the same distress and 
L2 
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misery prevailed ; his informant stated as 
follows :— 


“‘ There are, in the townships of Haithwaite 
Marsden, and Scammonden, thousands of per- 
sons employed in weaving what are called ke- 
senets, a mixture of cotton and wool; they 
travel on foot, in all weathers, for the material 
—sometimes as far as ten and eleven miles, 
and sometimes are disappointed in obtaining 
any ; when they do, they carry it home on 
their backs, and weave at it for fourteen, six- 
teen, and eighteen hours per day. When 
wove, they carry it back again, and, afterall their 
toil, this (White) independent Jabourer cannot 
average more than from 3s. 6d. to 7s, 6d. per 
week, for the sustenance of himself and familly, 
who live in hovels, without furniture, huddled 
together, lying, not in a bed, but upon a little 
straw or shavings, like pigs or cattle, not hav- 


ing one-fourth of the food necessary to their! 


support ; and as to the subsistence of their 


wives and children, they can only obtain it by | 


breaking the law in begging from village to 
village or house to house, for which they are 
constantly punished,” 


In Nottinghamshire, the same state of 
things was found, without any circum- 
stances of mitigation. He would beg to 


read a passage from a circular issued by | 


the rev. Mr. Goodacre, the perpetual cu- 


rate of Sutton-in-Ashfield, dated March | 
2, 1841, and which that rev. gentleman | 


declared, under his hand, rather under 


than overstated the amount of misery in | 


that district :— 


“The distress existing amongst the mecha- 
nics of Sutton-in-Ashfield is now unparalleled, 


and appears yet increasing; and although the | 


poor-rates are very heavy, so as to be bringing 
the tradespeople (who can do very little busi- 
ness) to a level with the operatives, the fami- 
lies of the poor are nearly naked, and their 
meagre looks show they are suffering hunger. 
The houses exhibit such squalid poverty and 
misery, as none but eye-witnesses can conceive. 
Instances there are, not a few, where one bed 


of chaff or straw serves for a man, his wife, | 


and three children ; and that bed without any 
blanket or warm covering. In short, the suf- 


ferings are such as, whatever the cause, should, | 


if possible, be removed.” 


The Gentlemen of Scotland would tell 
the House similar facts of the state of the 
poor in their part of the empire, but he 
(Mr. Duncombe) would not go into those 
districts. He would only read one more 
statement; it was an extract of a letter, 
addressed to the Duke of Wellington, by 
a gentleman who was no Chartist, or Li- 
beral, but a high Church and State man, 
Mr. Oastler. This gentleman entered 
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| into the following distressing and revolt. 
ing particulars :— 


“‘T can scarcely trust myself, whilst I write 
the following :—It is almost, nay, it is actually 
incredible; but nevertheless, it is true—abso. 
lute fact—which can be proved by incontro- 
vertible evidence :—Not six miles from this 
place, on the edge of the Moors, a cow dying 
of dysentery, is considered by the poor weavers 
and their families as a honey-fall—a God. 
send! She is called by them a ‘green tail’ 
I will not trust my own description of this 
horrid fact, I will merely transcribe the notes 
of a friend, which notes I know are true. In 
| the course of our inquiry into the state of the 
labourers, one of our questions was—‘ how 
| often do you get butcher’s meat?’ In the 

neighbourhood of Dean [lead and Scammon- 
' den, the general reply was, ‘ never nobbut when 
th’ green tail butcher gets a ka-ah’ (cow), 
| This expression, of course, required explana. 
tion, which was in the followig terms ;— 
‘When a farmer had gotten a sh—tering ka-ah, 
and wen t’ doctor sed shu’d dee, they sent 
for’th green tail butcher, to sell her tull him: 
| then alad wur hired to drive her past sich and 
sich hauses ; they all knew wat hit meant; an 
then began ta make a collecshun i’ their folds; 
an if 5s. cud be rais’d, a whole quarter wod be 
i brought in’t t’fold, to be devided amang t’foulk, 


| but if they cudent raise 5s. they tuk wat they 
hed, and gat alump of hur, for thur brass.’ 
Now, this was all the butchers’ meat they had 
tasted all the year round, except now and 
then, when they could afford a few pence for 
‘su’it’ to boil with their ¢ pot’ates.’ The land- 
| lord of the public-house (who had not been long 
| there) related the following anecdote. Le told 
| us, ¢ That he had once allowed a ‘ green-tail’ 
to be killed in his mistall, but he would never 
allow another to be killed on his premises, no, 
not for 50/.’ He said, ‘ the poor people could 
not wait until she was cold, that they ‘slapped’ 
their knives into her before she was stiff—that 
they cut collops off, and held them a short time 
before the fire, and actually devoured them 
before they were half ‘fried ’—such ‘savage 
work,’ the landlord said ‘he never saw be- 
fore!’ And is this a prosperous state of 
trade? These are manufacturing labourers— 
hard-working hand-loom weavers. This is an 
| English scene—a scene in the thriving parish 
of Iludderstfield.”’ 
| Yet this was the people, scrambling for 
carrion, of whom the hon. and learned 
' Member for the Tower Hamlets said, that 
_ they would prefer dining on herbs to feed- 
‘ing on a fatted ox. No! in justice, let 
not this be pretended or exacted. No, 
| when he saw all ‘the officers of high and 
| low station in church and state giving up 
| part of their emoluments to help to feed 
| their starving fellow-creatures—when he 
| saw the owner of Brazilian mines recoiling 
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from the touch of Brazilian gold, brought 
to the surface by the hands of Brazilian 
slaves—then, and not till then, should he 
believe, that this happy millennium of 
charity and disinterestedness had arrived ; 
but not till then would he call upon the 
toiling people of this country to recoil 
from the use of sugar brought from Cuba 
and Brazil. He knew the strong phalanx 
of party interests and petty motives which 
were arrayed against her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters on the present occasion ;_ but he hoped 
they would not give way—that they would 
not despond. Let, them recollect, that 
when the noble Lord, now at the head of 
the colonial department, first announced 
the Reform Bill in this House, he was 
greeted with the same shouts of derision 
as those which greeted his announcement 
respecting the Corn-laws the other even- 
ing. Yes, the same horrible boroughmon- 
gering howl was heard on that as on the 
present occasion, Gentlemen opposite 
flattered themselves, that they had worked 
agreat reaction ;—thanks to their plentiful 
bribery, and the science of intimidation 
which they had so perseveringly studied, 
they had succeeded in carrying a few 
elections of late, till the country began to 
forget that a Reform Act had ever been 
passed, and to wish, that this House would 
act as if no such measure had ever been 
framed, But let not the Conservatives 
flatter themselves that any reaction had 
taken place in their favour amongst the 
people of this vast empire. No, a great 
revolution was going on in the mind of 
men, but it was no revolution in their fa- 
vour. The people were busy educating 
themselves and reflecting upon the mise- 
ries of their condition, and were daily con- 
triving the means of freeing themselves 
from the miserable and degraded state 
to which the base policy and class 
legislation of former Governments had 
reduced them. He called upon Gen- 
tlemen opposite to pause in time—to be- 
ware how they persevered in their selfish 
views—to take care that they did not go 
on till they produced a state of things 
in which not only the happiness of the 
poor, but the safety and quiet of the rich 
should be sacrificed. For his part, he 
should only add, that he should cordially 
vote in favour of her Majesty’s Ministers 
upon this question; indeed, he had seldom 
given a vote with more pleasure than he 
should do on the present occasion, not 
only on account of the inconsistency, dis- 
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honesty, and hypocrisy of the resolution 
proposed from the other side of the House, 
but because he considered, that the prin- 
ciple of that resolution, if carried, would 
be calculated to inflict increased misery 
upon the industrious millions of this coun- 
try. 

Mr. Briscoe said, that the present mea- 
sure was a very important one, not only 
ou account of the increase of national in- 
come which it was proposed to make up by 
ineans of it, but on account of the encour- 
agement which it was expected it would 
give to the industrious resources of the 
country. He thought, therefore, that when 
the suffering millions of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, were all concerned in the 
issue of this debate, the subject should be 
most impartially and patiently discussed by 
the House. The fact was, we had arrived 
at a very alarming crisis as respected our 
manufacturing and commercial condition ; 
and unless some change were speedily 
adopted, the most sad and ruinous con- 
Sequences must ensue. As an independ- 
ent Member, he must say the advisers of 
the Crown were unjustly accused of a 
want of integrity and sincerity. It ap- 
peared to him, that had they acted with 
less integrity and less reliance on the just- 
ice of their cause, they would not at once 
have developed all the measures now be~ 
fore Parliament. Ile agreed with those 
who said this was not a party, but a na- 
tional question. He trusted the nation 
at large would be appealed to; that they 
would lay aside their party feelings, that 
they would be enabled to resist corruption 
and intimidation, and that they would 
perform their duties fearlessly on a ques- 
tion which involved the happiness of all, 
even from the sovereign on her throne to 
the humblest of her subjects. 

Mr. Muntz said, that it appeared rather 
presumptuous in a young Member like 
him to offer himself to their notice, at so 
late an hour. He had understood in the 
beginning, that the debate was to be a 
sugar debate—a sugar debate, and nothing 
else; but as so many hon. Members had 
digressed fiom the subject, and he had 
taken such a large dose of the philosophy 
of others in its course, he trusted, that he 
would be permitted to administer a little 
dose of his philosophy to the House on 
the present occasion. When he heard the 
noble Lord the Secretary for the Colonies 
make the statement of the duties he in- 
tended to propose, upon the importation 
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of corn, he was tempted to exclaim wtth 
Talleyrand, “ Vorla le commencement de 
la fin ;” for, most certainly, was then de- 
stroyed, at one fell swoop, all the unnatu- 
ral system of the last twenty-five years ; 
a system so extraordinary, so preposterous, 
and so unnatural, that the historian who 
writes upon it would not be believed 
by posterity. He referred to those two 
opposing laws—the one having for its ob- 
ject, to make corn twice the price of the 
rest of Europe—the other, keeping money 
at the same price as the rest of Europe. 
It was now quite impossible that these 
laws could longer continue; and it was, 
therefore, necessary, either that all prices 
should fall to the level of money, or that 
the value of money should be raised up 
to the necessary price of corn. Whether 
the Government had decided rightly ia 
adopting the former principle, remained 
to be proved ; but if they thought so, they 
were bound to carry out their principles 
entirely. He considered it necessary to 
recal to the recollection of the House 
what passed upon the budget of 1840 
being introduced. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
then showed the necessity of imposing 
new taxes, and proposed an additional 
per centage, with the view of saving new 
machinery, Te also stated, that the new 
taxes would only be temporary, for that 
the resources of the country were unim- 
paired, and the elasticity it possessed 
would speedily remove the momentary 
pressure ; these sentiments, he recollected, 
were echoed from the other side of the 
House by a right hon. Gentleman, upon 
which he ventured to state that he dif- 
fered in opinion with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman; that he believed, not only that 
the new taxes would be permanent, but 
that the next budget would show a greater 
deficiency, and that the elasticity would 
be found to be an idea that would never 
be realised. The House might now judge 
who had been right, but he must say, that 
seeing how the hon, Gentleman had de- 
ccived himself last. year, he had great 
suspicion that he would do the same this 
year; and he had great doubts of the 
plan proposed effecting the object, and 
giving the increase of revenue required. 
No one was more ready to admit the ne- 
cessity of revising the import duties than 
he was, for he perfectly agreed in the 
absurdity of such high duties as made 
smuggling profitable, to the injury of the 
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country, and without bencfit to the reve. 
nue; he also saw plainly the impropriety 
of its being possible for coffee to be sent 
from Brazil to the Cape, to save dd. per 
pound in the duty; and in the plan of 
allowing slave-grown sugar to be refined 
in bond, and re-exported to our colonies, 
at a less price than was paid there for raw 
sugar; but he did not see how the in. 
tended revision was to materially increase 
the revenue. The great question for con- 
sideration was, what caused the pressure 
upon the labouring classes, and the con- 
sequent deficiency in the revenue; and he 
attributed both to having contracted an 
enormous debt, and doubled the landed 
rental, upon a circulation depreciated 50 
per cent., which was now attempted to 
be vaid in a circulation which was partly 
appreciated to the old standard. Te did 
not object to hon, Gentlemen on the other 
side endeavouring to keep up their rents, 
it was all very natural that they should 
do so; but he objected to the manner 
in which they attempted to realise their 
wishes. There was all the difference be- 
tween a high price of corn and a price 
obtained by an abstract law, and he could 
not admit the justice of keeping up the 
present average price of corn, unless by 
such a principle as would enable the con- 
sumer to keep up his wages in the same 
proportion, The distress of this country 
arose from the enormous debt; and thie 
problem to be resolved was, whether the 
income could pay the interest on that 
debt and the expenses of the country with 
with low prices, when reduced to the level 
of the present gold standard. He did not 
see how it could do so; the poorer classes 
were at the lowest point of poverty, and 
for the last three years the merchants and 
manufacturers of the country had been 
living on the principal, having made little 
or no profit; and although the list of 
bankrupts might not appear so large as 
formerly, the number of compositions and 
assignments exceeded anything that had 
before been seen. He could entirely cor- 
roborate the statements made of the 
dreadful distresses of the poor, by the 
hon. Member for Finsbury; and he firmly 
believed, unless some change was speedily 
made, that their privations would rapidly 
increase. There existed three great inter- 
ests in this country at present—the landed, 
the moneyed, and the labouring. The last 
was in the utmost misery, and should be 
relieved. So far he agreed with the Go- 
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vernment, but he did not altogether ap- 
prove of the plan they proposed, because 
it placed the burden entirely on the first, 
leaving the moneyed interest entirely un- 
touched. He did not see why the land 
should suffer, and money not. The Go- 
yernment proposed a duty of 8s. per 
quarter on foreign corn. What would be 
the effect of it? He would take the 
House back to 1790 to see, for since that 
date, such had been the indirect operation 
upon prices by the alterations in the mo- 
netary system, that it was quite impossible 
to make correct comparison with any later 
dates. From 1700 to 1790 the ounce of 
silver and the bushel of wheat were on the 
average of equal value throughout Ku- 
rope, including this country, and the same 
proportions now remained, excepting in 
this country. At that time wheat could 
not be imported into this country when 
under 48s. per quarter, which was the 
same as the now proposed protection of 
8s. per quarter. There was then also a 
bounty of 6d. per bushel upon the ex- 
portation of corn when at 40s, per quar- 
ter, for which bounty upwards of 14 mil- 
lions sterling was paid in ten years, yet 
with all these advantages, the average 
price of wheat was only 4s. Ild. per 
bushel. Now, he asked the House, if by 
adopting the proposal of the noble Lord, 
and returning to the same state of things 
as existed before the year 1790, the same 
Corn-laws, the same staudard of money, 
the same in all respects, except having an 
additional thirty millions of taxes to pay 
per annum, we should not necessarily 
have the price of corn the same as at that 
period ? In his opinion, one such practical 
illustration was superior to all the theory 
in the world. But suppose we had not, 
and the noble Lord’s calculations were 
right, when he reckoned that the average 
price would be GOs. ; if that were so, what 
was the poor man to get by it? That had 
been the average price for the last twenty- 
five years. Say what they would, the ob- 
ject of the measure was to reduce wages. 
The only way in which the repeal of the 
Corn-laws, even to the extent proposed, 
could assist trade was by the reduction of 
wages, enabling the manufacturers to make 
their goods at lower prices. That was 
One part of the plan, but then it was con- 
tended, that this measure would not re- 
duce the price. That he could not under= 
stand, one of the parties must be wrong. 
If the price of corn were reduced, as he 
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contended it would be, it would take away 
all the rentals; if not, it would confer no 
benefit upon the manufacturers. That 
celebrated paper the Zames, had brought 
forward in a leading article on what he 
said last year, viz., that he believed, that 
the repeal of the Corn-laws, if adopted 
alone, without other measures, would not 
be beneficial to the country; he said the 
same now, but he complained of the Tzmes 
that they had quoted only a part. He had 
been charged with inconsistency, and they 
ought to have stated, that at the same 
time he said, that the present state of 
things could not be continued, and that, 
at the first step, he voted against the Corn- 
laws, which, as an abstract legislative 
measure, could not be maintained upon 
sound and honest principles. When the 
finances of the country and the national 
faith were mentioned, it was an unnatural 
thing that money should be left out. He 
would refer again to the fact, that the in- 
tention of the Corn-laws was to keep corn 
at 10s. per bushel when its natural level 
was 5s.3 and as it regarded the working 
classes, the intention of the present mea- 
sure was to reduce the price of corn to 
the continental level, and wages, of course, 
with it. Iu his opinion, therefore, if it 
were necessary to enable the agricultural 
interest to obtain rents, taxes, and profits, 
that wheat should be maintained at the 
average of the last twenty-five years, or 
7s. Gd. per bushel, the equitable plan 
would be to keep the ounce of silver in 
due ratio, as it was up to 1790, which 
would enable the labouring classes to raise 
their wages in the same proportion. The 
noble Lord thought, that his 8s. duty 
would not have that effect, but he said, 
that at that duty the price could not be 
kept above the continental level. If the 
landed interest thought they could bear 
that, all very well, but he could not fairly 
and honestly vote as he intended, for Min- 
isters, without pointing out to hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite the difficulties they would 
bein. ‘There was no inconsistency in his 
giving that vote. He explained it as he 
did before. The abstract law was not jus- 
tifiable, in his opinion, but they were quite 
distinct questions, whether the landowners 
should have direct protection by Act of 
Parliament or by other means. A great 
deal had been said about national faith, 
and an extraordinary sort of national faith 
it was. They had contracted a large 
debt by depreciating the value of the cits 
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culation fifty per cent. Could they have 
incurred that debt if they had not done 
so? They had doubled their rentals. 
Could they have done that if they had not 
depreciated the circulation? They consi- 
dered it a matter of national faith to pay 
that debt by taxing the working classes. 
They had been paying the moneyed in- 
terest in a different standard, which had 
given them far more than their just claims, 
they had also hitherto partly supported 
the position of the landowner by an ab- 
stract Corn-law, but they had done nothing 
for the working classes, and now they pro- 
posed to relieve the working classes at the 
expense of the landowners, so that their 
national faith had been to take from the 
working classes what they had no right to 
take, and now it was to take from the 
landowners what they had no right to take 
—for why, he could not understand. 
They had found the end of taxing labour, 
and they were now going to find the end 
of taxing land, but he thought the landed 
interest was too prudent to allow anything 
of the sort, to permit themselves to be 
made the scapegoats for a set of people, 
for whose sake all interests had been sacri- 
ficed; it was nothing more than to give 
over the fee simple of Jand to money, that 
was the end of it. He did not want them to 
believe himthen, but the result would prove, 
that he was right. When he had talked 
upon these subjects to hon. Members, he 
had been answered, that his plan was ‘a 
little shilling plan,” but he said, they must 
have a little shilling—they had doubled 
their rentals, they had depreciaied the cir- 
culation, what right had they toa large 
shilling? Where was the difference ? They 
gave a bushel of corn worth 5s. for 7s. 6d. 
they gave their little bushel, and he would 
give his little shilling—he would give his 
shilling for eighteenpence. The fact was, 
the case wanted investigation, for the true 
bearings of it were very little understood. 
It was easy to throw out sneers about “a 
little shilling,” but he could assure the 
House his interest was so divided, that he 
could have no desire exeept for the general 
good. He saw that the thing was out at 
elbows. The present state of things could 
not continue, it would soon be impossible 
to keep the poor people in peace and order, 
and as to the national faith, he had 
thought it his duty to make those obser- 
vations, It would be infinitely more honest 
to impose a general property tax, than to 
repeal the present Corn-laws, for by that 
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but money also. One class he ought to 
have mentioned. A considerable portion 
of the working classes, which had derived 
benefit at the expense of the manufactur. 
ing classes—he meant that class who 
worked for home consumption, and had 
little connexion with foreign trade, for 
there had been very little reduction in their 
wages for twenty-five years. Now, that 
class ought to return part of that gain, 
and a proper regulation of the money 
would affect them also. But, next to 
that plan, unquestionably a property tax 
was to be preferred, which would take 
away from the labouring classes the pres- 
sure of indirect taxations, and would, be- 
sides, furnish a powerful argument against 
the cry for universal suffrage. He was 
not an advocate for universal suffrage, he 
doubted if it would really be of advantage 
to those who asked it, but he was quite of 
opinion, that a very large extension of the 
suffrage would be of great advantage to 
society, and the claim was much stronger 
when it was urged by those who bore a 
great share in the taxation of the country. 
The pressure upon those classes was now 
very great, and they had a right to com- 
plain, and they would do so as long as the 
common necessaries of life were not easily 
within their reach. He had no party to 
please, he had no interest to consider, but 
he thought he was only doing his public 
duty in taking the part in the debate which 
he had done, and he thanked the House 
for the attention with which it had heard 
him. 
Debate again adjourned. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, May 18, 1841. 


Mixutes.] Bills. Received the Royal assent :—-Exchequer 
Bills (11,000,0002.) ; Excise Collection and Management ; 
Slave Compensation; Lease and Release ; Banking Co- 
partnerships; Court of Exchequer (Ireland); Dublin 
Wide Strects (No. 2); Sir Walter Scott’s Monument, = 
Read a second time:—Criminal Justice; Quarter Ses 
sions.—Read a third time :— Frivolous Suits. 

Petitions presented. By Lord Portman, from Bath, against 
Church Rates.—By the Earl of Yarborough, the Earl of 
Haddington, Lord Stradbroke, the Marquess of Down- 
shire, and the Earl of Winchilsea, from the Isle of Wight, 
places in Scotland, places in Ireland, Kent, and other places, 
against any Alteration of the Corn-laws.—By Earl Fite 
william, from Yorkshire, against the Cern-laws.—By the 
Marquess of Breadalbane, from Scotland, in favour of 
the Principles announced by her Majesty's Government 
with regard to the Import Duties, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, May 18, 1841. 


Minutes.) Bills. Read a second time :—Entails (Scot- 


land). 
Petitions presented. By Mr. Dugdale, from various places 


in Warwickshire and Derbyshire, by Sir J. Tyrrell, from 
several places in Essex, by Mr. Packe, from places in 
Leicestershire, by Mr. D’Israeli, from Maidstone, and by 
other Members, from a number of places, against the 
Repeal of the Corn-laws.—By Mr. Brotherton, from Sal- 
ford, Manchester, and other places, by Mr. Strutt, from 
Derby, and from Agricultural villages in Derbyshire, by 
sir H. Parnell, from Dundee, by Mr. Ewart, several, 
from places in Lancashire, by Sir J. Hobhouse, from 
places in Berkshire, by Mr. Hume, from Hammersmith, 
Brentford, and Bolton, by Mr. Busfeild, from Bradford, 
by Lord Morpeth, from places in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, by Lord Howick, from places in Northum- 
berland, by Mr. Villiers, Sir G. Strickland, Mr. Ains- 
worth, Mr. Baines, and other hon, Members, from a great 
number of places, for a Repeal of the Corn-laws, and for 
a Reduction of the Sugar and Timber Duties.—-By Mr. 
Greene, from Lancaster, by Mr. Walter, from Notting- 
ham, and other places, against the New Poor-law, and 
against the Poor-law Amendment Bill.—By Mr. Hawes, 
from Lambeth, and other places, and by Mr. T. Dun- 
combe, from places in Norfolk, for the Release of Political 
Offenders.— By Mr. Miles, from places in Somersetshire, 
by Mr. W. Duncombe, from places in Yorkshire, by Mr. 
Darby, from places in Sussex, and by Mr. R. Palmer, 
from a place in Berkshire, for Church Extension.—By Sir 
R. Bateson, from Down, against Chureh Patronage (Scot- 
land). —By Mr. Kemble, from places in Surrey, against 
further Grants to Maynooth. 


Misprint in PartiamentaryY Re- 
suRNs.] Mr. Goulburn said, that in the 
return of the communications made by the 
colonial agents to the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, on the subject of the 
sugar-duties, printed for the use of the 
Members of that House, there was either 
an inaccuracy in the copy or else a mis- 
print. They were made to say, that there 
would not be a sufficient supply of sugar 
during the next year, but the rest of the 
paper plainly showed, that this must be a 
misprint, and that it onght to have been 
that the supply would be sufficient. He 
should not have noticed this had not the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite made that 
mis-statement the foundation of his argu- 
ment last evening. Under these circum- 
stances he would ask the hon, Gentleman 
Opposite if in the original document the 
West India agents had not stated, that 
there would be an adequate supply of 
sugar during the next year ? 

Mr. Vernon Smith said, it certainly was 
a misprint, which was owing to no inad- 
vertence on the part of the Colonial office. 
A similar return had been printed for the 
House of Lords, which was correctly 
printed, and as the printer had printed the 
return for that House from the return or- 
dered for the House of Lords, it had not 
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been sent to the Colonial office for correc~ 
tion, and hence the error had arisen. 

Sir C. Grey had understood from the 
document printed for the use of the Mem- 
bers of that House, that the supply would 
not be adequate. At the same time he 
must confess that, from the context of the 
document, the reading had appeared to 
him to be rather ambiguous. It seemed 
to him, upon reflection, that the West 
India agents might be speaking with re- 
ference only to the West Indies. It was 
notorious that the supplies from the West 
Indies would not be sufficient. 

Subject at an end. 


Sucar Durizrs—Ways anb Means 
ApsourNED Depare (Eicurn Day).] 
Mr. Sheil: The department with which 
I have the honour to be connected, will 
afford me a justification for interfering 
in this debate; it has been protracted 
beyond the ordinary period of the dura- 
tion of our debates, but not to a period 
incommensurate with the importance — 
the incalculable importance, of a subject 
upon which, in the exercise of their ap- 
pellate jurisdiction, the people of Eng- 
land must ultimately decide. 1 shall not 
trespass upon the indulgence of those who 
surround me, or upon the forbearance 
of those to whom I am opposed, at any 
inappropriate length. I shall confine 
myself to the resolution of the noble Lord, 
and do my best to avoid the example 
of those who have wandered far away 
from it, and who have indulged in disser- 
tations not more mysterious to their 
auditors than to themselves. I shall, Sir, 
in the first instance, address myself to 
that branch of the question in reference to 
which, the people of England, the virtuous 
and humane people of England, feel a 
deep and a most honourable concern. If, 
Sir, to the progress of the slave-trade, by 
an exorbitant differential duty between 
colonial and foreign sugar, any effectual 
impediment were interposed—if, notwith- 
standing that exorbitant differential duty, 
the slave-trade were not successful to an 
extent which has been stated, with too 
much justice, in the course of this debate, 
to cast a stain upon christian Europe,— 
if to slave-grown sugar every port upon 
the continent were not thrown widely and 
indiscriminately open,—if with the pro- 
duce of slave-labour in many forms— 
coffee, cotton, tobacco—our own markets 
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were not glutted,—if we were not our- 
selves the importers, the refiners, and the 
re-exporters of slave-grown sugar to the 
continent, aye, and to our own colonial 
possessions, to an enormous annual 
amount, I am free to confess that with 
regard to the propriety of making a re- 
duction of a differential duty, thus sup- 
posed for a moment, for the purposes of 
humanity as well as of monopoly, to be 
effectual, I should be disposed to enter- 
tain adoubt. But, Sir, when I consider 
that in checking the progress of the slave- 
trade, the safeguard of monopoly is 
ulterly without avail,—when I consider 
that the differential duty, which keeps 
the price of sugar up, does not keep the 
price of human beings down—when I 
consider that without casting upon a bar- 
barous traftic any, the slightest impedi- 
ment, the differential duty has the effect 
of impairing the public revenue, and, by 
enhancing the cost of one of the neces- 
saries of life, of imposing upon the hum- 
bler classes of the community, a grievous 
charge—when I consider that the differen- 
tial duty confers no substantial benefit 
upon any class of the community, except- 
ing upon those benevolent monopolists 
whose sensibilities are not unprompted by 
their profits, and who, to the emotions of 
a lucrative philanthropy, find it as easy, 
as it is convenient, whenever a purpose, 
personal or political is to be promoted, to 
give way—l am at a loss, I own, to dis- 
cover any just motive for giving sustain- 
ment to a monopoly fraught with so much 
multifarious evil, or for supporting the 
resolution of the noble Lord. That reso- 
lution is conceived in a spirit of such 
obvious partisanship that J cannot with- 
hold the expression of my surprise that 
my right hon. and most distinguished 
Friend the Member for the ‘Tower Ham- 
lets should have considered it to be con- 
sistent with his unaffected abhorrence of 
slavery (for his abhorrence of slavery is 
unaffected) to give it his support. It does 
not require his sagacity, forensic, judicial, 
and senatorial, to perceive that this reso- 
lution is little else than a sort of previous 
question in disguise; it contains no pledge 
against the future introduction of slave- 
grown-sugar—it is transitory and ephem- 
eral ; it provides a ready retreat from the 
high ground which the new, I should 
rather say, the novel associates of my 
tight hon, Friend in the cause of freedom, 
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have so vauntingly taken up, and while it 
states, that the House of Commons js 
not prepared (no—not yet prepared) to 
recognise the introduction of slave-growy 
sugar, it intimates that under happier 
auspices, through that preparatory pro. 
cess, the House of Commons may be 
prevailed upon to pass. How little does 
this resolution, dexterous, adroit, and 
almost crafty, accord with the frank, the 
ingenuous, and, in the cause of virtue, the 
ardent and impassioned character of my 
tight hon. Friend. If any doubt could be 
entertained regarding the object and the 
effect of such a resolution, it would be 
removed by the speech of the noble Lord 
the Member for North Lancashire, who 
declared again and again, that for the 
present a great experiment ought not to 
be disturbed. Surely this ought to con- 
vince my right hon. Friend, who will 
forgive me, I feel convinced, if I am bold 
enough to tell him that in supporting a 
resolution, couched in such phraseology 
as this is, he is almost as inconsistent as 
those incongruous  seutimentalists by 
whom, provided it be not presented in a 
saccharine form, the produce of slave- 
labour is unscrupulously consumed. But 
from personal and innocuous inconsisten- 
cies, let me pass to the anomalies, which 
are incidental to our fiscal system. Last 
year we imported upwards of 28 million 
Ibs. of slave coffee, of which upwards of 
14 millions were slave-grown. ‘The noble 
Lord the Member for Lancashire, strug- 
gling with this overcoming fact suggested 
that to the supply of the coffee-market 
our colonies were not adequate. The 
noble Lord seems to think that the en- 
couragement of the slave-trade is matter 
of mercantile expediency, and that on the 
price-current our philanthropy ought to 
depend, and our markets should be opened 
or shut to slave-grown produce as they 
rose or fell, It is quite true that when 
the duty upon coffee was high—was 
ls. 7d, per pound—the consumption was 
so inconsiderable that the colonies sup- 
plied us with all the coffee which we 
required ; but when the duty was lowered, 
the consumption increased to an extent 
which, without exaggeration, may be 
designated as enormous. It is worth while 
to look with some minuteness into the 
effect which the diminution of duty pro- 
duced upon the importation of cottee. 
The following table is remarkable. 
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CorrrE—TAXATION AND CONSUMPTION. 
| Quantity re- | Rate of 

7 P ' Net 

Years. oe for home} duty 

| 








6 | 559,431 
6 | 922,862 


1831 | 21,842,264 
1840 | 28,723,735 


consumption. | per tb. — 
| Ibs. |} s. d. £ 
1807 | 1,170,164 | 1 72 | 161,245 
812 | 8,118,734 | 0 7 | 255,184 
1824 | 7,993,040 | 1 0 | 407,544 
0 
0 





From this table it is manifest, that by 
the reduction of duty an enormous aug- 
mentation in the importation of coffee was 
produced. In 1807, when the duty was 
ls. 7d., no more than 1,170,164 pounds 
of coffee were imported, the revenue was 
no more than 161,245/.; and when the 
duty was reduced, the importation of 
coflee rose to the vast amount of 
28,723,735 pounds of coffee, and the 
revenue produced was 922,862/. I repeat 
that of this vast mass of coffee, more than 
14 million pounds were slave-grown. But 
this anomaly, great as it is, is little when 
compared with the monstrous incongruity 
of receiving slave-grown sugar in bond, 
of refining and exporting it, and at the 
same time, of excluding it from the home 
market, where, upon its consumption, a 
duty might be raised. In 1840 we im- 
ported upwards of eight hundred thousand 
hundred-weight of slave-grown sugar—it 
was refined and exported. What revenue 
was raised upon it? Not a single shilling, 
while all the expenses incidental to the 
bonding system were incurred in its regard. 
By no one could such a system be sus- 
tained, except by the noble Lord the 
Member for North Lancashire, by whom 
an elaborate vindication of these anomalies 
was fearlessly undertaken. I shall not 
attempt to follow the noble Lord through 
the various and exceedingly irrelevant 
topics with which his speech was made up, 
but I think it right to disabuse the coun- 
try of any erroneous impressions which, in 
reference to the opinions of Mr. Hus- 
kisson, the noble Lord laboured to pro- 
duce. The noble Lord told us that he 
was a disciple of Mr. Huskisson, and took 
upon himself to set his opinions forth. 
Never was there a more egregious mis- 
representation. After hearing the noble 
Lord, I turned to a more authorised 
Source of information—the speeches of 
Mr. Huskisson—and I found that, in the 
account given of the sentiments of that 
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illustrious man, his disciple was most 
signally mistaken, In the year 1830, in 
the month of March, Mr. Huskisson made 
two speeches ; one was delivered by him 
on the 16th of March, in a debate on the 
state of the country ; the other on the 25th 
of March, upon a motion of Mr. Poulett 
Thomson. On the I6th of March, Mr. 
Huskisson said :— 

“Our Corn-laws, however expedient to pre- 
vent other evils in the present state of the 
country, are in themselves a burden and a 
restraint upon its manufacturing and com- 
mercial industry. Whilst the products of that 
industry must descend to a level of the general 
market of the world, the producers, so far as 
me is concerned, are debarred from that 
evel. 


But, Sir, in a subsequent but proximate 
debate, Mr. Huskisson expressed himself 
in a manner still more unequivocal. I shall 
read his exact words. They are to be 
found in page 555 of the third volume of 
his speeches. ‘Those words are these :— 

“Tt was” he said, “his unalterable con- 
viction that we could not uphold the Corn- 
laws now in existence, together with the pre« 
sent system of taxation, and at the same 
time, increase the national prosperity and 
preserve public contentment. That those 
laws might be repealed without affecting the 
landed interest, whilst, at the same time, the 
distress of the people might be relieved, he 
never had any doubt whatever. A general 
fecling prevailed, that some change must be 
effected, and that speedily. Nor were there 
any individuals more thoroughly persuaded of 
it than those who moved in the humbler walks 
of life.”* 


Such was the language of Mi. Ilus- 
kisson in 1830, language expressive of 
opinions very different from those which 
the noble Lord, who told us that he was 
his disciple (who could have conjectured 
it?), had ascribed to him. In 1830 Mr. 
Huskisson had been liberated from the 
trammels of the Tory party; he had 
abandoned that party to which the noble 
Lord is united now, and had thrown off 
the shackles which the noble Lord has 
now puton. Sir, I pass from the noble 
Lord to the monopoly which he sustains. 
I support what is commonly called, the 
West-India interest. There are West- 
Indians, I rejoice to say, who, of the mode 
of promoting the prosperity of our colonies, 
entertain a just appreciation. On_ the 
11th of February last, a meeting was held 





*See also Hansard, vol, xxiii. New Series, 
pp: 602, 816 
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in Trinidad of the chief proprietors and 
agriculturists. Mr. Burnley was in the 
chair. He spoke as follows (I quote from 
a Trinidad paper): 

‘J shall hail with pleasure the day when 
every monopoly and restriction can, advan- 
tageously for the rest of the empire, be done 
away with, thank God ! we are now emanci- 
pated as well as our labourers ; and we can 
walk abroad, bold and erect, and claim the 
benefit of the freest principles ; aud if we are 
honestly and fairly allowed to trade with all 
the world without restriction, we fear no com- 
petition from any quarter in the colonial 
market of the mother-country ; and when that 
is effected, the agriculture of Trinidad will 
successfully compete with that of every other 
country depending upon slave-labour.” 


These are wise and liberal opinions, but 
in these opinions, it is but just to say, 
that West-Indians, in this country at 
least, do not generally coincide. For my 
own part, I should be much disposed to 
make allowance for the feelings of the 
West-Indian proprietors, if they did not 
affect sentiment, if they did not talk of 
slavery and of its horrors (what right have 
they to talk of it ?), and if they contented 
themselves with stating the circumstances 
which constitute the alleged hardship of 
their case. Their case is this—their slaves 
were emancipated in 1833, and for the 
loss which they sustained, they consider 
themselves to be entitled, in the shape of 
exclusive priviliges, to compensation. This 
is a plain statement, and the answer is 
also plain—England paid a ransom, which 
almost dazzles the imagination, and she 
is entitled to a receipt in full. No, 
answers the Member for Newark, whose 
motion is insatiable, and who cries out 
like the horse-leech’s daughter “ More, 
more.” The Member for Newark insists 
that the West-India planters were en- 
titled not only to twenty millions, but to 
countless millions beyond that sum. He 
acknowledged, that since 1833, in addition 
to the twenty millions, the West-Indians 
had received at least, ten millions in the 
form of a protective duty. This admission 
is most important. But the Member for 
Newark is mistaken in supposing the sum 
paid to the West Indies, in the form of 
protection, to be so small as ten millions, 
in addition to the twenty which was paid 
them. I inquired of my friend Mr. 
McGregor, the Secretary of the Board of 
Trade, how far the Member for Newark 
was correct, and he, who is distinguished 
for accuracy as well as for surpassing 
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talent, told me that the West-Indies had 
received upwards of nineteen millions, in 
addition to the twenty millions already 
paid them. He gave me the following 
table : 














Amount of 

Years, | Quantity | Difference ‘Ok OF 9p 
"=116- Sey Ramee se mium to 
consumed. | of price. sae! : 
West-Lndia 

Interest, 

ae See! ae  & 

1634 4,154,411 0 6 2 | 1,280,943 
1835 | 4,421,145 | 0 6 0 |} 1,326,343 
1336 | 3,922,901 | 013 0 | 2,549,885 
837 | 4,349,053 | 013 4 | 2,679,934 
1838 | 4,418,334 | 0 12 5 | 2,743,048 
1839 | 4,171,938 | 0 17 1 | 3,471,151 
1840 3,764,710 1 7 7 | 5,192,161 


_—_—_—— 


Total tax since abolition--++++19,243,465 





The House hates vulgarities of all kinds, 
and of all vulgar things, hates vulgar 
arithmetic the most; but on this occa. 
sion some indulgence for figures ought to 
be manifested, and the table which I have 
produced ought to be examined, when to 
the West-India planters we are invoked 
to extend our commiseration. But mark, 
these West-Indians are not contented 
with that they have already got; they 
insist upon a permanent tax upon the 
English people. I contend, Sir, that a 
perpetuation of monopoly was no part of 
the contract made with the West-India 
planters. The noble Lord the Member 
for Lancashire, who told us, that as the 
organ of the Whig Government (the organ 
of the Whig Government! !) he introduced 
the Emanciaption Act, has not suggested 
that the continuance of monopoly was 
any part of the contract. If it were, upon 
what principle could the equalisation of 
the duties on East and West-Indian sugar 
and rum have been sustained? When 
that equalisation was proposed, the unfor- 
tunate West-Indians made out precisely 
the same case as they make out at 
present. They told us that the West 
Indies were in a state of transition, that a 
great experiment ought not to be dis- 
turbed, that East-India sugar was the 
produce of slave-labour, that it was pro- 
duced from dates at a very inferior cost. 
With what scorn were these expostulations 
received by the representatives of the 
East-Indian interest in the House of 
Commons! how indignant they were at 
the remotest, and the most delicate refe« 
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rence to Hill Coolies and to slaves; and 
with what impassioned force my hon. 
Friend, the Member for Beverley, de- 
nounced the effrontery of the men, who 
with twenty millions in their coffers, to a 
continuance of their monopoly had the 
audacity to put in a claim: but now— 
now, Sir, that these East-Indians have 
got a share in the privileges against which 
they inveighed so vehemently : now that 
they are embraced in the monopoly which 
they represented as so detestable, they 
who have made no sacrifice, by whom no 
loss of any kind has been sustained, whose 
slaves have not been emancipated; they 
forsooth, have the unparalelled intrepidity 
to turn round, and, uniting themselves 
with those very West-Indians of whom 
they were before the fierce antagonists, 
talk to us of the expediency of sustaining 
the colonial interests, while of the interests 
of the people of England they are utterly 
forgetful, and think nothing of the sacri- 
fice which an exorbitant protection, even 
upon their own admission, of necessity 
involves. The resolution adverts to sacri- 
fices: yes, much has indeed been sacri- 
ficed, but you are not contented; you 
require that an annual tribute shall be 
offered to monopoly, and to ensure its 
punctual payment, you insist that, instead 
of recruiting the revenue by a just appor- 
tionment of existing duties, new burdens 
shall be imposed upon the people. This 
proceeding will, most assuredly be at- 
tended with evils far greater than any 
which can by possibility arise from re- 
ducing the duties upon sugar, from 
introducing it into a larger consumption, 
and thus producing that accession to the 
revenue which, if we may judge from the 
parallel case of coffee, must necessarily 
ensue. If such consequences followed 
fiom the reduction of the duty upon coffee 
as I have proved to have veen derived 
from it, from the reduction of the duty 
upon sugar, whose admixture with coffee 
is indispensable, and of which the use is 
so multifarious, analogous results must 
follow. Independently of this fiscal ad- 
vantage, a two-fold benefit must accrue 
to the great mass of the community. In 
the first place, we cheapen one of the 
necessaries of life, and in the next place 
it is obvious that if we take more of the 
produce of other countries, other coun- 


ies must take more of the produce of 


our own; to that extent the manufactures 
of England must be promoted, and to that 
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extent the employment of our operatives 
must be encouraged. To their sufferings, 
the Tories everywhere I hope, at the 
hustings I am sure, are alive; but when 
the obvious means of alleviation are pro- 
posed, they sacrifice the interests of that 
vast class of the community for which so 
much commiseration is possessed by them, 
to the maintenance of that too narrow 
commercial system, by which, if we adhere 
to it, consequences the most pernicious 
will be entailed upon us. We are met 
upon the continent by retaliatory tariffs. 
Of our discoveries in mechanics, of our 
finest and most powerful machines, of the 
advantages of which, we were once in the 
exclusive enjoyment, our foreign com- 
petitors are now possessed; to other 
markets, to markets in the countries, in 
which manufactures do not exist, and in 
which it will be our fault if they shall 
arise, the eyes of every British statesman 
ought to be intently turned; and, above 
all, to that splendid mart which is opened 
to us, in the young and prosperous em- 
pire of Brazil. I am astonished that any 
man should speak of our commercial 
relations with that rapidly progressing 
country in the language of depreciation. 
Before his constituents, such language 
would not be adopted by the noble Lord, 
the Member for Liverpool; he would not, 
before his constituents venture to in- 
sinuate that he considered the renewal of 
the treaty with Brazil as a matter of 
small amount; or if he did, and looked 
from the hustings to the harbour of that 
great city which he has the honour to 
represent, in many a noble ship, of all his 
fallacies he would behold the competition. 
But how can we reasonably expect that 
the Brazilians will make concessions to 
us, if to them we refuse to make any con- 
cessions ; and if the Parliament of Eng- 
land is not prepared (to adopt the phrase- 
ology of your resolution) to take the 
produce of Brazil, have we not reason to 
apprehend that the Parliament of Brazil 
will be unprepared to take the produce of 
England? And, even with reference to 
the slave-trade, is it not likely that we 
shall accomplish far more by treaty, en- 
forced as treaty ought to be, than by any 
fiscal regulations which it is possible to 
devise? One of the evils resulting from 
these fiscal regulations is this :—the peo- 
ple of England are taught to rely upon 
them as the means of restraining the slave- 
trade, instead of adopting the measures 
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by which that important object might be 
obtained. Meetings are held, harangues 
are delivered, admirable resolutions are 
passed, and the work of abomination all 
the while goes on. Of a great and 
powerful country expedients, so una- 
vailing as our differential duties have 
been proved to be, are unworthy, and 
when England stands forward in the cause 
of humanity, it is not from the Custom- 
honse that her weapons should be sup- 
plied. Despite your differential duty, the 
slave-trade is infamously prosperous— 
despite of it, the monster consumes his 
thousand victims aday. There is not a 
creck upon the slave-coast in which the 
barks engaged in that atrocious traffic do 
not lie in wait; and even while I speak— 
while we sit in council here—across that 
ocean which Englishmen are accustomed 
to call their own —across that ocean which 
has been most nobly call:d “your home 
upon the deep ”-—how many a slave-bark, 
freighted with woe, despite your differential 
duty, holds on with impunity her swift and 
unimpeded way, while you, with the 
evidence, the incontrovertible evidence 
before you, of the futility—the utter and 
most scandalous futility of your differen- 
tial duty for the accomplishment of any 
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ene purpose by which the interests of 


humanity, as distinct from those of mo- 
nopoly, can be promoted —instead of call- 
ing upon England, to put forth her might, 
and invoking her to employ the only effi- 
cient means by which this horrible traffic 
in our fellow-creatures can be put down ex- 
patiate upon the blessings of monopoly ; 
descant upon 63s, and 36s., and 24s., and 
propound resolutions for the sustainment 
of that fiscal anomaly, by which (and you 
know it,) to the atrocities of the slave- 
trade not the slightest obstacle is pre- 
sented, while to our revenues the deepest 
detriment is done. The embarrassments 
with which every Minister of this country, 
whether he be Whig or Tory, will have to 
contend for many a day, will be augmen- 
ted, by which a deprivation of one of the 
commonest commodities of life will be 
inflicted upon the lower classes—by which 
industry will be paralysed, the employ- 
ment of our suffering and pining operatives 
will be abridged, our commercial relations 
with one of our best allies will be en- 
dangered, and we shall run the risk of 
closing, perhaps for ever, a field of almost 
boundless enterprise upon the commercial 
genius of the English people. 
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Mr. Herries was well aware of the dif. 
ficulty of arresting the attention of the 
House after so long a debate, especially 
at the close of a speech in which the right 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
had displayed almost more than his usual 
brilliancy of rhetoric. Ile was aware, that 


{both the House and the country were 


weary of the subject, and that the con. 
stituencies of the empire who looked for 
something more than a long protracted 
debate, were expecting with impatience 
the decision to which the House was to 
arrive. It would have been unnecessary 
for him to trouble the House on this ques- 
tion, after the unequalled and unanswer. 
able speech of his noble Friend the Mem. 
ber for North Lancashire, had he not 
wished to recall hon. Gentlemen to the 
real matter in debate, and place the issue 
on a proper footing. The propositions 
announced to the House by the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, were founded upon 
the present financial emergency, and it 
was necessary in the first instance to ex- 
amine what was the nature of that emer- 
gency, which required the application of 
such remedies, and then to look at the 
remedies themselves, and see how far 
fitted they were to meet the object for 
which they were intended, and also how 
far they were free from other objections 
which might render them inexpedient. 
The House had been informed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the no- 
ble Lord, that the finances of the country 
were in a deplorable condition. That, 
then, was the difficulty in which the 
country was placed, and the question was 
how did it come to be placed in that dif. 
ficulty? After four years of administra- 
tion by the right hon. Gentleman and his 
colleagues— after four years of embarrass- 
ment, a crisis at length arrived—things 
had come to a dead lock, and the right 
hon. Gentleman called on the House for 
assistance. The right hon. Gentleman a 
few evenings before, had challenged a 
comparison between his own administra- 
tion and those of his predecessors, and 
had most incautiously and unaccountably 
told the House, in answer to a remark of 
the hon. Member for Surrey respecting 
the necessity of maintaining a large sur- 
plus, that no former Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, any more than himself, had 
ever taken any heed about a surplus. He 
was strangely deceived if Mr. Huskisson 
had not always declared himself strongly 
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in favour of a prudent line of conduct in 
the management of finance, and of main- 
taining a large surplus. When he heard 
the expressions of the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, he was lost in astonishment, 
for it was a most remarkable fact, and one 
to which the attention of the Ilouse could 
not be too strongly directed, that the pre- 
sent Administration was the first and the 
only one, he believed, in the history of 
this country, which in time of peace had 
suflered a continued deficiency to exist in 
the public finances. He really wondered, 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
not shocked by the contrast when he cast 
his eyes back on the official earcer of his 
predecessors. In time of war, indeed, 
there must, from the nature of things, be 
adeficiency, for then the revenue was not 
adequate to meet the extraordinary ex- 
penses that arose; but that in time of 
peace a Government should suffer the 
finances to fall into such a state of de- 
rangement that in five consecutive years 
of peace a deficiency of 7,000,000/. should 
have been accumulated, was a fact widely 
different from anything that had occurred 
under any former Administration. What 
was the course followed by modern Ad- 
ministrations in order to the maintenance 
of a sound financial system? Between 
the years 1816 and 1828, when the 
subject was brought under the consider- 
ation of the finance committee, it ap- 
peared from the statements produced be- 
fore that body, that the surplus in those 
twelve years, arising from public monies, 
and applied to the reduction of the public 
debt in that period, was 31,900,0002. In 
the three years foilowing—namely, 1828, 
1829, and 1830—when the finances were 
under the Administration of his right 
hon. Friend the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, there was a_ sure 
plus of 10,000,0002. In the six years 
which foltowed, composing the Admi- 
nistration of Lord Althorpe, and the 
two first years of the Administration of 
lord Monteagle, there was a surplus of 
6,700,000; and then commenced the 
fruits of the policy followed by Gentlemen 
Opposite. He should be wrong in saying 
there had been no deficiency during the 
period over which be had glanced; there 
was one, and that furnished an instance 
of the difference in spirit between the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and those who had pre- 
ceded him in his office. That occurred 
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under Lord Althorp, and every one who 
heard him, who had then been in the 
House, must recollect with what regret 
Lord Aithorp deplored the occurrence of 
that deficiency, with how much assiduity 
he applied himself to repair it, and how 
anxious he was that there should not be a 
recurrence of it in any future year. Not 
only was Lord Althorp exceedingly solicit- 
ous to prevent such a deficiency in future, 


| but when he made an estimate of the 


finances, by which it appeared to him, 
although he then took too unfavourable a 
view, that his resources would not exceed 
by more than 300,0002. his expenditure, 
he said— 

“ Now, Sir, although I never was an advo- 
cate for a large sinking fund, or a large sur- 
plus revenue, I certainly think that a surplus 
of 300,000/, is coming teo near the margin,” 


Such were the opinions of the predeces- 
sors of the right hon. Gentleman opposite, 
and such was the way in which they con- 
ducted themselves while in office. Now 
came the period when that financial emer- 
gency arose which the House was now 
called upon to remedy, and that too with- 
out any apology, as if such embarrass- 
ments were things of course—as if they 
had occurred under all his predecessors, 
and had been often heard of in that 
House. ‘The emergency was not the less 
urgent that shifts had been resorted to 
unscrupulously, that means of defraying 
the current expenditure had been taken, 
which were only explained after they had 
been employed; that 4,000,000/. of Ex- 
chequer-bills had been funded at the 
end of a Session, and that an additional 
number was to be funded; but, above 
all, that from year to year Government 
had been poaching upon the savings’- 
banks, although those institutions fur- 
nished a machinery that had never been 
intended for such a purpose. Yet the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, had broadly 
told the House, that he found the Trea- 
sury could exercise that power, and that, 
though it was not intended to be used, he 
would make use of it. He was not im- 
puting this as blame exclusively to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; he was im- 
puting it as blame to the whole Govern- 
ment with which the right hon. Gentle- 
man was connected. Let not hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, suppose that he did not 
mean to impute blame. He did impute 
it; for he should be shrinking from his 
duty if he did not. He charged the Go- 
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vernment with the most flagrant and hein- 
ous mismanagement of the finances that 
had ever taken place under any Govern- 
ment, which had conducted public affairs 
in this country. To what then was this 
to be traced? Was it to some national 
disaster? Had any of the springs of our 
national wealth been dried up? Had our 
revenue failed us? Nothing like it. Had 
there been any extraordinary or unfore- 
seen expenditure for foreign services ? 
No such thing. There had been no ex- 
traordinary expenditure that ought not to 
have been foreseen by any Minister at the 
time of framing his budget. Why was it, 
then, that year after year we had been 
gradually involved in increasing distress 
and danger? The reason was so obvious 
that he did not believe there was a child 
of ten years old within these realms, who 
did not perfectly understand it. He did 
not believe, that anybody was so little 
informed on public affairs, or so devoid of 
reflection, as not to know that the whole 
of those great difficulties in which we 
were involved was owing to the feebleness 
of Government. They were the result of 
engagements and compacts made to ob- 
tain support from parties in that House, 
without which the Government could not 
exist, and for the sake of which it had 
made those sacrifices. The deficiency on 
the present year was 2,400,000/. of which 
1,700,0002. was a permanent charge, and 
out of this 1,400,000/. was owing to the 
giving up of the Post-oftice revenue. If 
they had been now in possession of that re- 
venue, there would have been no neces- 
sity for any of those extraordinary measures 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had proposed. He had established, then, 
that the basis of the proposition was to be 
found solely in the conduct of those who 
had held the reins of power for the last 
few years, and they were now called upon 
to go into committce to consider a scheme 
which was held forth as the only means of 
extricating us from the difficulties of our 
situation. In any remarks which he should 
now make, he should consider that this 
was not the time for criticising the com- 
putations upon which the budget was 
made to rest, He should assume, then, 
that the deficiency was correctly stated at 
2,400,000/., and proceed to consider the 
measures which they were asked to adopt 
—Ist, as measures of finance; 2nd, as 
the foundation of a new system for the 
administration of our fiscal and commer- 
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cial affairs. The principle upon which it 
was proposed to alter the duties on tim. 
ber, sugar, and corn undoubtedly was 
that they should admit into the consump. 
tion of the country a certain portion of 
the produce of foreign states, so as to dis- 
place a part of the produce of our colo- 
nies, which was now used in its stead. If 
any return of money was expected on any 
of the heads which the Government plan 
embraced, the principle was that compe- 
tition should be allowed partially to sub- 
stitute foreign for native produce in the 
consumption of the home market. The 
first two articles were singularly ill-chosen, 
because at this particular time there were 
objections of a higher kind than any of 
a merely fiscal nature, which especially 
operated against the adoption of such 
alterations. With respect to timber, the 
House had been told by the noble Lord 
opposite (J. Russell), that he had received 
from the person of all others the best 
qualified to judge of the probable effects 
of the measure, the Governor-general of 
Canada, an intimation that that alteration 
of duty at the present time would create 
embarrassment to him in the great settle- 
ment of the Canadian government, and 
constitution which was now in progress, 
The noble Lord had coupled that observa- 
tion with the remark, that there was some 
other plan which would compensate Ca- 
nada for the change; but the House was 
left in the most complete ignorance of its 
nature and object. He should merely 
say, that if, in addition to the other ob- 
jections to the alteration of the timber 
duties, it was calculated to throw difficul- 
ties in the way of the noble Lord at the 
head of our North American provinces, 
that consideration alone should deter the 
House from thinking, for an instant, of 
such a change. With respect to the sugar 
duties, which were more immediately be- 
fore the House, the objections expressed 
in the resolution of the noble Lord, the 
Member for Liverpool, and dwelt upon by 
those who had taken part in the debate, 
rendered it unnecessary for him to enter 
on the subject at much length. But the 
objection which, in his judgment, had 
been most properly taken, was to going 
into committee at all, because the objec- 
tion was one of principle against the 
adoption, at the present time of this 
particular alteration. He for one felt 
convinced that this objection was of such 
paramount importance, and such validity 
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and overwhelming force, that he was pre- | When he looked at the character-of the 
ared to vote against going into com-| opinions which had been given on that 
mittee to consider these alterations. The} subject, he could not hesitate to come to 
objection in principle was this, that the | the conclusion that beyond all question if 
Legislature was called upon by the Go- | the experiment which had been made were 
yernment to make a change in these | allowed a fair trial—if interference of any 
duties, whereby they either did nothing | description were avoided while that expe- 
at all, or they would admit into consump- | riment was made, there would be every 
tion in this country the produce of other | reason to expect that the utmost hopes of 
countries, displacing thereby the produce | the country would be realized, and that 
of their own colonies; and the objection | there would be a successful issue to all 
went still further, inasmuch as a change | their endeavours by a sufficient cultivation 
of this description at the present time, | of the staple commoditics of the colonies 
and under existing circumstances, would | by the newly established free peasantry. 
in the opinion of those best acquainted | ‘There was a person who had visited those 
with, and most competent to give an opi- | colonies lately, and to whose testimony 
nion on the subject, put to hazard of the | on the point the right bon, and learned 
greatest extremity, the important experi- | Member for the Tower Hamlets had, on a 
ment to abolish slavery and put an end | former evening referred—a person who was 
to the slave-trade, which this country had | deserving of all consideration and attention, 
made. Upon this point the House had | not only on account of his high character 
already heard so much of the testimony | and integrity, but also on account of the 
of those most capable of giving evidence | great intelligence and judgment which he 
upon the subject, that he felt it was un-| possessed. Mr. Gurney on this subject said, 
necessary for him again to travel through 
it; but he could not refrain from stating ] King this | 
and endeavouring again to impress upon | ! have one peculiar object in view—an object 
ia Mes. eee of tee wet ferciide which [ deem to be of the highest practical 
Ae : importance to the future prosperity of the 

grounds which the tesumony of those cause of freedom, and especially to my own 
witnesses established, and which, in his] plan for the extinction of the slave trade— 
humble opinion, called upon the House | [ mean the maintenance of the present pro- 
to abstain from the adoption of a measure | hibitory duties on slave-grown coffee and 
of the description proposed by the right | Suge". If, under the difficulties of the present 
hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer, | °"!S!’> 28 it regards the quantity and price of 
Wint qe the stale af the case with 12 those articles, the duties in question should be 
. : relaxed or extinguished, a market of immense 

spect to the West-India colonies and the magnitude would immediately be opened for 
great experiment of emancipation? All| the produce of the slave-labour of the Brazils, 
those best able to afford information, all} Cuba, and Porto Rico. The consequence 
the public documents now before the | would be, that ruin would soon overtake the 


House, all the reports received from the planters of our West-Indian colonies, and our 
free negroes would be deprived of their prin- 


at ae a cipal means of obtaining an honourable and 

é ag comfortable livelihood ; but far more exten- 
the colonies for the purpose of acquiring sive, far more deplorable, would be the effect 
information, all the opinions of those most | of such a change on the millions of Africa. 
deeply interested, and who had taken the} A vast new impulse would be given to slave- 
Most active part in obtaining negro eman- labour, and therefore to the slave-trade; and 
cipation ; all these evidences appeared to both the number and energy of those who 
agree in the fact that the experiment was sp to prey on the vitals of Africa would 
at present working successfully and pro- = indefisitely ie — — a 
luck RAE ’ that the high price of sugar is an inconveni- 
Gucing those fruits which the country had | ence of no small magnitude to the population 
aright to expect after the enormous sacri- | of great Britain and Ireland ; and if that price 
fices which had been made to attain that} should be still somewhat increased, the incon- 
object, and also that it was yet matter of | venience would be more severely felt than it is 


doubt whether or not the free peasantry | at present. But the following letters contain, 
I trust, some clear and indisputable evidences 


whic f i 
sg de egg — that these difficulties are in their nature tem- 
Geli: ie oun .:..2 | porary. The present diminished produce of 
uld be enabled to produce a sufficient sugar and coffee in the West Indies is the re- 
supply of the staple articles of those colo- | sult of that unsettlement which took place im~ 
nies for the consumption of this country. | mediately after the date of full freedom.” 
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VOL. LVI, g2urty 








“ But, lastly, in making this republication, 
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Such was the opinion given by a per- 
son eminently qualified to pronounce a 
judgment upon the subject. There was 
another testimony recently brought under 
the notice of the House which was scarcely 
less impressive than that which he had 
just read. Sir 'T, F. Buxton, a witness 
who, from every side of the House, de- 
served consideration, respect, and atten- 
tion, a man whose whole life had been 
devoted to the subject, stated, 

“T can have no hesitation in saying, that, 
in my opinion, the best and wisest course that 
we can pursue is to enforce the prohibitory 
duties against slave-trade-grown sugar—that 
is against the sugars of Cuba and Brazil. It 
seems to me one of those questions in which 
ordinary rules are to be disregarded, and in 
which considerations of political advantage 
must be made to yield to the superior law of 
moral duty. We cannot admit the produce 
of Cuba and Brazil into home consumption 
without giving a vast impulse to the growth 
of sugar in those countries; or, in other words, 
without giving the strongest encouragement to 
ihe slave-trade.” 


Sugar Duties— 


These remarks embraced the funda- 
mental principles, and stated explicitly 
the strong grounds upon which he felt 
disposed to oppose the consideration of 
that proposition on the part of the Go- 
vernment at such a time, under such cir- 
cumstances, and for such an object, and 
with such prospects as the West-India 
colonies presented, Setting aside entirely 
all consideration of the interests of the 
Wesi-India planters, setting aside also all 
reference to the contract supposed to have 
been made with them at the time the 
20,000,0002, was paid them, he contended 
that the present state of the colonies and 
of the liberated slaves, the prospects of 
the free peasantry which had been therein 
created, and the chance of the complete 
success, if undisturbed, of the experiment 
which had been made, afforded suthcient 
grounds to induce the House to pause be- 
fore it went into committee, even for the 
consideration of this question, And what 
were the advantages which it was sup- 
posed would be derived from the proposed 
change? The right hon, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had urged the great 
probability that the West-India colonies, 
if left alone, would produce sugar more 
than sufiicient to meet the demands of 
this country, and, therefore, to furnish, 
as hitherto they had done, an additional 
supply for expe'ttation. Now, if it were 
true that there was no danger of an 
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inadequate supply for home consump. 
tion (and this appeared from the paper 
which had to-day been presented to hon, 
Members ), then it followed as the 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to surmise, 
that without the introduction of foreign 
produce, there would be a reduction in 
ptice, which it was the object of the pre. 
sent scheme to effect. Prior to emanci. 
pation, it was well known that sugar was 
imported from the British colonies to an 
extent more than sufficient to supply the 
home consumption, and the price of sugar 
in the United Kingdom, with the excep- 
tion of the bounty allowed on the process 
of refinement, had been the same as it was 
upon the Continent. From the papers 
this day laid before the House, it appeared, 
that the whole difference between the con- 
tinental price and the English price of su-’ 
gat arose from the difference which ex- 
isted in the habits of the two nations. 
Such being the state of the case, and if it 
were true, that in all human probability, 
the country had aright to expect, that the 
produce of the British colonies would be 
amply sufficient to supply the demands of 
this country, and so as to afford sugar to 
all classes of the population at as low a 
rate as could be expected to be obtained 
by the competition of foreign sugar, then 
he contended, that to attempt to carry the 
measure-—a measure fraught with so much 
danger —was little short of insanity. Such 
were the grounds upon which he mainly 
founded his objections to going into com- 
mittee on the proposition of the right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. But it 
had been stated, that this and the other 
two measures connected with it came be- 
fore the House, recommended not merely 
on the ground of their being calculated to 
have the effect of restoring the embar- 
rassed state of the finances, but recom- 
mended by the wider consideration—that 
of the introduction of a better principle in 
the administration of the fiscal and com- 
mercial affairs of the country. Of this 
principle a great boast had been made by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and in the course of 
those boastings high words had been used, 
and constant reference had been made to 
one particular section of the House which 
comprised the political economists. Now, 
he begged to state, that as far as he could 
understand the statements of the right 
hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
right hon, Gentleman had not made any 
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proposition that was in ‘accordance with 
the principles of that party. If he (Mr. 
Herries) at all understood the principles 
of free trade as maintained by the disciples 
of the “* Blue Book,” they were these— 
that the population of this country were to 
consume in every respect that produce 
which came to them cheapest—whether it 
was the produce of foreign or British co- 
lonies, and that the Legislature ought not 
to impose any protection, by restrictive 
duties on foreign produce, which should 
yield an advantage to British produce, 
even in the British market. These were 
the principles laid down and maintained 
by the purest political economists. Was 
that the principle which her Majesty’s 
Government now proposed to adopt—did 
they mean to go that length? It was right 


* that the House and the countryshould know 


whether those who, for the sake of pro- 
curing applause and agitation out of doors, 
and votes within the House, had_ pro- 
claimed principles which in reality they 
did not mean to sustain. In short, was 
not the Government by their present pro- 
position, seeking to gain votes under false 
pretences? There was no part of the 
doctrines of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer which did not savour of protection ; 
they intended to give protection. As to 
corn, they said that 8s. was a protection. 
They said also, that with regard to sugar, 
50 per cent, was a sufficient protection, 
and they did not pretend to take sugar 
where they could get it cheapest. There 
might be much difference as to the degree 
of protection, or whether any protection 
would be afforded by those duties, but 
that would still be only a question of de- 
gree; and the Government meant merely 
to provide, by means of an adjusted scale, 
that when our own supply failed us, the 
foreign supply should come in. ‘These 
were no principles of free trade—they were 
principles which, on that side of the 
House, had always been recognised and 
acted upon ; they were the principles upon 
which all the great commercial reforms, 
which took place under Mr. Husksson 
and Lord Liverpool, between 1820 and 
1820, proceeded—they abated excessive 
protection: they removed prohibition, 
which was excessive protection ; and if 
the right hon. Gentleman could show them 
that by removing these duties, the protec- 
tion would only be reduced to a fair and 
reasonable level, these were subjects pro- 
per for discussion in the committee—they 
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were points for practical enquiry; but to 
these measures there were objections ante- 
cedent to going into committee, and these 
objections he had already stated. In the 
course of these discussions some observations 
had been made upon what were called “class 
interests.” It was with great regret that 
he had heard a Minister of the Crown 
make sneering observations of that sort, 
and speaking of ‘‘ class interests” as if 
it were to be assumed that for the sake of 
those interests alone these special protec- 
tions had been imposed—as if it had been 
done for their benefit—as if these were 
separate classes, who were protected at 
the expense of the rest—as if the shipping 
interest was a class interest-~as if sup- 
posing that they did give great encourage- 
ment to their shipping, as he hoped they 
ever would, they did it for the sake of 
those who were the holders of ships, or 
who were connected with ships, or for 
those who sailed in ships. And did they 
really think that that was the case? As if 
the agriculture of this country were a class 
interest—-and they believed it! Impossi- 
ble ; and they believed that our colonies 
was another class interest? And they 
thought that the policy of this country 
had been for the sake of the colonial pro- 
prietors, for the sake of the shipping pro- 
prietors, and for the sake of the landed 
proprietors—to give encouragement and 
support to these interests? And that the 
policy of this country had been so miser- 
ably short-sighted—as hon. Gentlemen 
would make it? Were not hon. Gentle- 
men aware that the interests of our mer- 
eantile and military marine were not li- 
mited to any particular individuals in this 
country—that they were as much the in- 
terests and the property of the whole na- 
tion as the air we breathed and the light 
by which we saw. Good God! how was 
it possible to suppose that these protections 
had been maintained for the sake of a 
particular class. If the House should 
conceive that the protection of the landed 
interests of this country, the encourage- 
ment of that branch of industry which 
supplied sustenance to the people, the 
protection of three-fourths of the inhabit- 
ants of the kingdom, was not a national 
object, then was he at a loss to know what 
was. If these were the views of the 
statesmen at the other side of the House 
— if these were the maxims of the Govern- 
ment—not taking into consideration how 
much of our own glory, wealth, and pros- 
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perity as a nation was dependent on these 
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great branches of our colonial, shipping, | 


and agricultural trade—that, being for 
certain class interests, they are therefore 
not for the benefit of the whole, but only 
for the benefit of the particular class—then 
it was better that other men should ad- 
minister the Government of this country. 
He could not hear without disgust the 
sneers which had been thrown upon the 
great interests of the country, as if they 
were the impediments to our national 
prosperity. If it could be shown that the 
Jandlords were protected only for them- 
selves—if it could be shown 
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had been connected with the finances of 
the country, and expecting that he might 
soon be so again, he was anxious to learn 
his views on the state of that financial emer. 
gency in which he had described the coun- 
try to be placed—he wished to learn the 
objections which he entertained to the plan 
projected by the Government; but he did 
not remember to have ever been more dis- 
appointed, for all that he learnt from the 
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/hon. Member was, his opinion that the 


present financial condition of the country 
was owing to the feeblencss of the present 


| Government—an opinion, certainly that he 


that the! 


country would be better, that the honour , 
the wealth, the happiness of the country | 


would be better provided for, that the 
shipping interest, that our colonies, and 


our interchange with them, were of no, 
but he did not inform them by what other 


service to our commerce, and that no 
wealth was derived from them, then the 


arguments of Gentlemen opposite might | 


prevail. But it was because these inter- 
ests were essential to the interests of the 
whole, that they were inseparably con- 
nected with the whole empire, that in them 
the safety, the honour, and the strength 
of the nation was concerned, that that 
House could not, wisely or justly, consi- 
dering the national interests, refuse to 
give that support for the good of the 
whole, which was absolutely necessary as 
a proper protection. Whenever it shall 
happen that these great interests shall be 
considered merely as a class, and not as 
a part of the whole nation, and whenever 
any Government shall carry out its prin- 
ciples to such an extent, and whenever it 
shall happen that the Parliament of this 
country shall treat the colonial, the sugar, 
and the agricultural interests as interests 
not deserving of support and _ protection, 
then the honour, the glory, and the 
wealth of this great country shall have 
passed away. He had nothing to add to 
that observation, except that he should 
give his best support to the amendment 
of his noble Friend the Member for Liver- 
pool. As far as the sugar duties were 
concerned, he felt that this country would 
incur an enormous responsibility if at pre- 
sent it should interrupt the great experi- 
ment which had been introduced by giving 
encouragement to the introduction of 
slave-grown sugar. 

Mr. Villiers said, that he had listened 
to the speech of the right hon. Member 
with great interest, for, knowing that he 


expected to have heard supported by him, 
but which he had been content merely to 
state. He certainly informed them that 
it was on high ground on which he op. 
posed the means which the Government 
had proposed of supplying the deficiency, 


means he would supply that deficiency 
himself. Nor had he done much towards 
the conversion of Members on that side 
by merely proposing the question whether 
they could really believe that the commer- 
cial restrictions of which they complained 
existed for a mere benefit of those whose 
interests were served by them; he asked 
a question, and until he shewed them 
some reason for not doing so, he must 
hear in reply that they did confidently en- 
tertain the opinion that these classes and 
interests were so profited and protected 
for their own interest, at the expense of the 
community. He was, however, glad to have 
heard the hon. Member, for the same rea- 
son that he was glad that the debate had 
been protracted, namely, that the country 
should be able to judge of the validity of 
the arguments used against the measures 
projected by the Government; and when 
it was considered how various were the 
principles, how opposite was the policy 
and how different were the reasons upon 
which Members were going to vote to- 
gether that evening, it was not without its 
usc. The protraction of the debate, 
however, was a necessary consequence of 
the circumstances under which the resolu- 
tion of the noble Lord was proposed, for by 
this means the state of the whole nation was 
brought under review. They were now in 
a moment that had long been predicted as 
at hand, that had been desired by many, 
and that all must admit to have arrived, 
namely, a time of great financial difficulty; 
and it had come connected with, if not 
caused by, greater commercial embarrass- 
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ment than had occurred in the memory of 
most people living. The Government 
announced this fact to the House, and 
stated their plans with the view to supply 
the deficiency, and maintain the resources 
of the country. Now, if he understood 
the scheme which they had proposed, and 
the principles on which it was based, they 
were these—that inasmuch as the taxation 
of this country depended on the general 
expenditure, and that this again depended 
upon the employment of the people and 
the prosperity of commerce, they proposed 
by removing the restrictions on commerce, 
and the duties on articles of general con- 
sumption, to extend the means of con- 
sumption, and improve the ability of the 
consumer. They proposed, in fact, to 
raise the revenue, not by imposing fresh 
burdens, but improving the general con- 
dition of the community. These restric- 
tions, however, had not been imposed from 
caprice, but for the purpose of upholding 
particular interests and particular classes, 
whenever those interests or classes were 
unable to uphold themselves. Resistance, 
therefore, to their removal was offered, and 
though not avowedly perhaps on the 
ground that they were monopolies, yet 
resistance on some pretext or other 
there was sure to be; and in the battle 
for monopoly against freedom which 
had now begun, the noble Lord the 
Member for Liverpool had taken the 
lead. The noble Lord, when he ap- 
pealed to their sympathies for the negroes 
in Brazil, in opposition to a project for the 
improvement of the condition of the people 
at home, made it necessary to refer to 
their condition; and from the manner in 
which the noble Lord’s friends, and others, 
had argued the question, it was rendered 
incumbent on them to discuss the whole 
scheme of policy propounded by the Go- 
vernment, and upon that, doubtless the 
decision would be taken, And certainly 
he for one who had, with others in this 
House, and on behalf of others out of this 
House, invariably advocated the principles 
involved in that policy, could not but ex- 
press his hearty satisfaction at seeing them 
thus recognised by the Government. He 
knew that their recognition would aid 
their discussion, and he believed their dis- 
Cussion would establish their truth. He 
felt, indeed, nothing but satisfaction at 
the prospect which the present circum- 
Stances offered of their ultimate triumph. 
He viewed their progress in the country 
as the sign of the spirit and intelligence 
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of the people,- for having been shown, 
by means of an active and intelligent agt- 
tation throughout the country for two years 
past, the partial and arbitrary character of 
their commercial and protective laws, and 
they were rising in every direction in 
opposition to them. The influence of the 
general feeling had reached this House, 
and he could not help being diverted at 
the eagerness which this year was dis- 
played on the part of some Members to 
avow themselves either the new converts 
to, or old fricnds of, the doctrines of free- 
trade ; whereas in the last year they were 
derided as visionary, theoretical, or im- 
practicable. Indeed, there had been some 
signs of this new-born zeal on the other 
side being dcemed indiscreet by the 
leaders of the party; and he thought 
he could discover in the speech of the 
noble Lord the Member for North Lan- 
eashire, something like trouble taken to 
explain the opinions of his friends. An 
able and important speech, doubtless it 
was, of the noble Lord’s, and one on which 
his party seemed much to rely, but its im- 
portance seemed to him chiefly to turn upon 
the{means which he employed to reconcile 
the friends of monopoly with the friends of 
free-trade. The noble Lord, however, 
only proved to him that this was a ques- 
tion which it was difficult to meet, and 
that it would be wise to evade, and the 
noble Lord showed that while he knew 
well what were the principles of free trade, 
he was not an advocate of those principles. 
The noble Lord on this occasion drew a 
weapon from the armoury of the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Tamworth—one 
that he told them he was in the habit of 
using, namely, dressing up statements for 
the purpose of imposing on this House ; 
for the noble Lord attempted to dress up 
a principle which he professed to avow 
with regard to commercial policy, that he 
must have hoped would have been taken 
for free trade by its advocates, and for 
monopoly by those who maintained that 
system. The noble Lord, after repudiating 
the doctrines of free trade, denied also 
that he was for monopoly; what then was 
he? Why he said he was a disciple of 
Mr. Huskisson, who, he told us, was the 
minister of common sense, and that he 
was his follower, and that his principle, as 
opposed to that of free-trade, was compe- 
tition subject to limitation, or competition 
regulated by protection. Why, what was 
to be understood by such a principle, 
and what was there that might not be 
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meant by it. Why it would include any 
monopoly and restriction the most objec- 
tionable that could be named. The land- 
owner would ask him what competition he 
meant for them, and he would say that 
which was regulated by the Corn-laws, 
The shipowner would seek the same infor- 
mation, and he would Jearn of course the 
present timber duties. And so with the 
West-India proprietor, who might be as- 
sured that the people should never be 
allowed to consume cheap sugar. And 
he might thus satisfy the monopolists 
all round. But, Sir, though this might 
satisfy the scruples of some trouble- 
some partizans of the noble Lord, it would, 
he might be assured, do little to please the 
commercial classes in their present mood, 
and that now that the public mind was 
directed exclusively to this subject of pro- 
tection, some better explanation must be 
given than this of the views of the noble 
Lord. This was not a moment for a man 
to have any doubt as to his opinions 
on this subject ; the whole question of 
protection must now be discussed. There 
was no such thing as a little protection 
here, and a little more there; it either 
rested on some principle, or it did not. 
If it did, then it should be generally ap- 
plied ; but if it did not, then one interest 
was not more entitled to it than another. 
The noble Lord thought he had satisfied 
the point when he said, that the Govern- 
ment only proposed protection, and not 
free trade, and that he, on his side, did 
the same. Now, he saw this difference 
between the noble Lord and the Govern- 
menut—he understood the latter to be for 
free trade as a principle, and have its 
establishment in view as an end, and that 
when they retained protection, or professed 
to maintain it, it was either with the view 
to deal with some powerful interest, from 
whom it was impossible to obtain complete 
justice for the community, or it was when 
any particular interest bore some exclusive 
burthen, against which it was just to give 
indemnity: but he understood the party 
opposite to recommend protection on the 
principle of the right hon. Member for 
Harwich, namely, that it was right to up- 
hold by legislation particular interests and 
particular classes, with a view to some 
general good as they would allege that 
the country derived from that system. But 
he contended that the claim of one interest 
to protection was as good as that of 
anuther, and there was not one single 
argument that could be advanced against 
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protection, when claimed by any interest 
against a public improvement by which it 
was affected by it, such asa_ailroad by 
those who profitted by the old mode 
of intercourse by a working man against 
machinery, or by any invention that 
superseded his employment, that did 
not equally apply to the claim of the 
landholder, or the shipowner, or the West. 
Indian, when he asked for his interests to 
be maintained against the community by 
some law. The argument of the poor 
man when he destroyed machinery, or 
combined with his fellow-workmen to keep 
up their wages, was, that he should suffer 
by being deprived of his occupation, or that 
he should lose by a reduction of his wages, 
And what was it that they heard on ques- 
tions of Corn-laws and sugar laws, and 
timber laws? Why, that however bene- 
ficial their removal might be, the parties 
interested in them, would suffer by their 
repeal. This, then, was the view taken 
of this subject now by the great body of 
the productive classes. ‘ Protection to all 
or none,” was their ery. And that it was 
hard to sacrifice the poor man to the 
general good, when he was made to suffer 
further to uphold the particular interest of 
the great and powerful, It was, therefore 
that the public were looking with intense 
interest to know what the precise views of 
the right hon. Baronet, the Member for 
Tamworth, were on this principle, and of 
its application to the great interests affected 
by the scheme of the Government. The 
right hon. Baronet certainly had been 
hitherto consistent in resisting any in- 
fringement of the protection which the 
great interests had in this country, and in 
referring to a very able speech that the 
right hon. Baronet made on the subject 
of the Corn-laws, he certainly found, that 
the right hon. Baronet pledged himself to 
adhere to the great protection which the 
landlords had; and he was not likely to 
be affected by the argument that it was 
not the right time, which was adduced 
against the noble Lord’s proposition, for 
the right hon, Baronet had said, ‘If you 
had called on us to abandon this protec- 
tion with all the authority of an united 
administration, with the exhibition of su- 
perior sagacity, and triumphant reasoning, 
we should have been deaf to your appeal. 

This, doubtless, was candid, and he hoped 
that the right hon. Baronet would be 
equally clear when he expressed his opin- 
ions that night, for nobody could doubt 
that this was really the question at the 
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bottom of all this discussion ; and it was 
the one on which the public cared to have 
his opinion ; so strongly indeed did he 
feel this, that he hardly knew how to look 
at the resolution that was proposed to stop 
the progress of the Ministerial scheme. 
He did not, of course, intend to im- 
pute motives to the noble mover of this 
resolution, but really he could not but 
think, if they heard of any other people 
refusing commercial intercourse with them- 
selves on such grounds, they would be apt 
to charge such a people with prostituting 
a sacred principle to serve a sordid pur- 
pose. What could they say to the Ameri- 
caus, for instance, if they were to refuse 
intercourse with them because the great 
body of the people were not represented 
here as fully as they were; and if they 
found that those who urged this plea 
were those who desired to raise their 
own tariff to exclude English manu- 
factures. Indeed, what would they say 
if they found the Americans taking 
the same view of their Corn-laws as 
they did of their system of slavery, and 
refusing intercourse with us while we 
maintained a system so fraught with 
misery and wretchedness to the people of 
this country. It was the same principle ; 
which was that of regulating their com- 
mercial relations with other countries by 
the condition of the working classes of 
those countries. And was it so very im- 
possible that this view of their own Corn- 
laws should be taken? He had _ received 
apaper from America ouly that day, in 
which he found that they were regarded 
as the corresponding outrage in this 
country with their slavery. These were 
the words of the American writer :-— 
“The statesmen, and merchants, and farm- 
ers, and philanthropists of the United States, 
have long been in the way of regarding the 


Corn-laws of Great Britain and the slave laws | 
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of America, as belonging to the same class of | 


Statutes, * * * And as we see a very in- | 


timate connection of the two, in their nature | i: : 
\ they should not adopt the resolution of the 


and influence, we expect to see a very close 
connection of the two in their overthrow—that 
as they have been eminently hateful and mis« 
chievous in their lives, in their deaths they will 
be not far divided.” 

_ From a pamphlet of the same date, pub- 
lished in Washington, he found all the 
evils and mischief springing out of the 
Corn-laws pointed out and implying, that 
a time was at hand when it might be poli- 
tic to discontinue their commerce with this 
country. The passage which he would 
read was as follows :== 
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“The British Corn-law, as settled in 1828, 
by the act of 9th Geo. 4th, c. 60, is one of the 
most ingeniously contrived schemes that can 
well be imagined, calculated to injure the 
grain-growing interests of other countries, and 
the grain-consuming portions of its own peo- 
ple, without, it is believed, a corresponding 
advantage to the agricultural interest, for 
whose benefit it was intended. The ten- 
dency of this system to general impoverish- 
ment, and to the increase of misery and dis- 
content among the poorer classes, is already 
awakening intense observation in Great Bri- 
tain. The manufactories stop work, because 
orders do not come from America; and the 
orders are not sent, because that with which 
payment might be made to a large amount, 
will not be received on any just and reasona- 
ble terms, ‘The goods are wanted here, and 
our free industry is abundantly able to produce 
the means of payment; but the great staple of 
the north-west is under an interdict. The 
operatives are thrown out of employment, and 
reduced to the lowest means of subsistence, 
and unable to consume a full measure of the 
products of agriculture, and thousands are 
made paupers, and become an _ absolute 
charge upon the land. The consump- 
tion of agricultural products is diminished 
—the agricultural labourers share the common 
distress—and agriculture itself, the very ob- 
ject sought to be benefited by this unnatural 
arrangement, is oppressed by its own protec- 
tion. Itis demonstrable that a well employed, 
well-paid, well-fed, prosperous community of 
operatives, would consume and pay for more 
agricultural products, in addition to the wheat 
they might import from America, than a de- 
pressed and starving community would with- 
out the wheat.” 

He mentioned this, however, to show, 
that they were not so wise and benevolent 
in this country, in the estimation of others. 
as they might deem themselves; and that 
if they sanctioned the precedent of na- 
tions, regulating their commerce upon 
such principles, that they might one day 
be the sufferers. But was this a principle, 
that any people could consistently act 
upon, or did they do so? Hon. Mem- 
bers talked of scorn and indignation being 
visited upon this country by the world, if 


noble Lord, he thought those feelings were 
more likely to be visited upon those who 
recommended it, when it was seen, that in 
numberless cases, when they might adopt 
the same ‘principle, they abstained from 
doing so, because it affeeted their inter- 
ests, and that they were eagerly seck- 
ing to extend that very commerce in their 
manufactures, which, as it has been truly 
said, was the real cause of slave-labour 
being employed in order to produce what 
was given in exchange. When it was seen, 
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that in other parts of the world, we were 
anxiously secking friendly and commercial 
relations, though slavery and the slave- 
trade was carried on in the most avowed 
and systematic manner, and under circum- 
stances, in some particulars, of greater 
aggravation than they had heard of in the 
western world. What was the favourite 
policy of the other side? he wished it 
was less in favour on this side — that 
of preserving the integrity of the Turk- 
ish empire, and maintaining that pco- 
ple with their religion, their laws, their 
customs, their slaves, and their systematic 
traflic in slaves. Were they not ready to 
enter into treaty with them and to receive 
their produce ? Had they not lately ex- 
pended life and treasure on behalf of that 
country ? And wasit not part of that policy 
expenditure that had caused a deficiency 
incurred by that means? And yet they 
were called upon to refuse to supply that 
deficiency by reducing the duty on sugar, 
simply because it was produced by slave- 
labour. Was that consistent? Was that 
upholding what was termed a resistless 
principle, and standing by a great moral 
example, as it was called, in not holding 
intercourse with slave-labour : 
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countries ? 
Why, if the world was to pass judgment 
on the matter, what was it to think of 
the mover of this resolution being the 
Member for the greatest mart for slave- 
produce in the world; sceonded by an 
Fast-India director, whose friends in this 
cause say they must now direct all their 
energies to abolish slavery in the British 
possessions of India ; and the organ of the 
anti-slavery party this week is teeming 
with evidence of the slavery that now ex- 
ists in their Eastern possessions, and they 
quote from official documents to show, that 
it exists and is tolerated, owing to the 
apathy and indifference of the Company's 
servants on the subject—that this resolu- 
tion is supported by men who have just 
disposed of and been indemnified for slave 
property, or indeed by those who have 
avowed themselves to be still slave-owners 
in this House? This will surely shake the 
confidence of other countries in their sin- 
cerity, and would be far more likely to 
discredit the benevolent objects of the 
really faithful friends of the slave, and tend 
to discourage other nations fromacting upon 
their example. They were told that they 
must not interrupt the great experiment 
that was being tried in the West-India 
islands, but hon. Gentlemen opposite seemed 
to be under a mistake as to the nature of 
the experiment to which they refer. The 
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great experiment was, whether the negro 
was really capable of freedom—whether 
he had any taste for the enjoyments of 
civilised life, and could live without that 
control which had been supposed to be ab- 
sulutely necessary in order to make him a 
useful labourer. That was the great ex- 
periment to be tried by emancipation ; and, 
as far as the result went, the experiment 
was tried and found satisfactory within one 
year after the great act had passed. It 
was found out they were ready to work for 
wages, and their labour as any where else, 
could be obtained for a suflicient price. 
This country never undertook to guard the 
Jamaica planter against all the contingen- 
cies arising out of the natural competition 
of capital and Jabour. Much was said 
about the competition of slave-labour in 
Cuba with the free labour in Jamaica ;_ but 
in Jamaica, with an exhausted soil, com- 
peting with a fertile one in Cuba, just the 
same result would occur if slavery were 
abolished there. It was competition with 
more productive soils that had embarrassed 
the proprictors of Jamaica in the days of 
slavery, and would do se again though no 
slavery existed. But there was a term in 
the noble Lord’s resolution which seemed 
to imply, that if there was not an adequate 
supply of sugar from our colonies that 
then would be the time to disregard the 
argument for slave-grown sugar, and to 
reduce the prohibitory duty. ‘This raised 
the question of the means of the people of 
this country at present, and he did not 
know how it could be said that they were 
not in the condition when any reduction of 
price was of the greatest importance to 
them. From all parts of the country he 
had received the most affecting details of 
the sufferings of the people in the towns. 
A letter which he had in his hand said,— 
“You may mention what are facts—that 
there are in Preston (and Preston is not near 
so depressed as some other towns) 1,220 empty 
houses, that the number of paupers in our 
union has increased 127 per cent. since 1837, 
besides having been relieved two winters by a 
public subscription. Such is the want of em- 
ployment that people are begging to work for 
the parish at 1s. per day and their dinner. No- 
body except those who are conversant with 
the people, can believe the number which are 
out of employment. Crime continues so to In- 
crease that an intermediate session is obliged 
to be held to dispose of it. The shopkeepers 
complain dreadfully, and failures are taking 
place every week. Something really must be 
done.” “The number of empty houses 1s— 
old ones, 1,110, and new ones 110; total uns 
occupied 1,220. The increase in the number 
of paupers in the Preston union who received 
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outedoor relief from March, 1837, to March, 
1840, is 835 per cent., and from March, 1837, 
to 1841, is 127 per cent., being an increase in 
the last year of 40 per cent., while at the same 
time the indoor relief has been kept up to the 
full extent of the accommodation the work- 
house would admit. The distress of the poor 
has been relieved during the last two winters 
by public subscription ; 1,330 families were 
relieved last winter with articles of bedding, 
such as chaff and Bolton sheets. It is the 
opinion of some connected with this charity 
that there are 2,000 families, consisting of 
10,000 individuals, who have not a_ single 
woollen blanket to cover them with. From 
the last return of the chaplain of the Louse of 
Correction, it is stated that crime had increased 
37 percent. Indeed the increase has been 
such as to render an intermediate session re- 
quisite, in order to dispose of the cases. As 
to employment, it is impossible to say how 
many are unemployed, but the number is very 
great. J’actory wages have been reduced 10 
per cent. within the last six months; weavers’ 
wages from 25 to 30 per cent. since 1836. 
All kinds of artisans are walking about, having 
nothing to do. Many classes keep up their 
wages by tradesunions and combinations, but 
in those cases half of their numbers are gene- 
rally ramping the country.” 

From Bolton the writer of a letter 
said :— 

“JT may state generally that trade was never 
so universally bad as now in this district. It 
has been coming on four years. Within a 
circle of six miles of this town there are many 
hundreds of houses empty, and those occupied 
are reduced from 50 to 75 per cent. in value. 
Ilundreds of cottagers cannot pay any rent, 
and distraints are daily taking place. Paupers 
are increasing, rates getting higher, and trade 
languishing. Many of the smaller class of 
tradesmen are with extreme difficulty lingering 
on, and must inevitably go down ere long, un- 
less some substantial changes, such as Lord 
John proposes, are brought about, and in a 
short time.” 


From Blackburn a correspondent among 
other things said :— 
_ “T understand the number of empty houses 
is now about 1,400, [and short time is being 
worked by a few mills, and amongst them 
Bolling’s,” 

From Little Bolton he begged leave to 
read the following :— 


“ The whole district of Little Bolton con. 
tained 3,203 houses ; of these 409 were empty 
(and in November there were 1,083 empty in 
Great Bolton) ; 300 houses were visited, con- 
taining 500 beds, and occupied as follows :— 
23 persons without beds; 8 persons slept in 
one bed ; 42 persons slept, 7 in a bed ; 78 
slept, 6 ina bed; 185 slept, 5 ina bed; 432 
slept, 4 in a bed ; 582 slept, 3 in a bed; 220 
slept, 2 in a bed ; 31 slept,1 inabed, ‘Their 
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incomes were—1,025 averaged below 1s. 6d. 
per head weekly, 359 more under 2s., 165 be- 
low 2s, 6d., and the rest above 2s, 6d, weekly.” 


From Blackburn the following account has 
been transmitted :— 

*« There is a vast amount of misery and des 
titution, which is very much on the increase ; 
and, from the evidence of collectors of rates, 
the comforts of the work-people in their dwell- 
ings are continually and very fast decreasing ; 
we have no means of ascertaining anything 
like correctly the number of people out of 
work, but from the best information I can get, 
should say 500 to 1,000. There are none 
working short time, but it seems to be the ge- 
neral impression amongst the millowners that 
they must come to it very soon. There are a 
considerable number of houses empty, and 
they are on the increase, from the circumstance 
of a number of families living in one dwelling. 
From what I can gather at the towns-oflice, 
I believe that the amount of empty and excu- 
sable property (2. e. owing to poverty of occu- 
piers) there will be an increase this year over 
last year of something like 60 per cent., and 
the increase of out-door relief is one-third 
more this six months than last. There are 
four cotton-mills not working in this town and 
neighbourhood, three of which are quitted, the 
machinery being sold out ; and a machine-shop 
is shut up, which was considered one of the 
largest in the county, the parties having em- 
ployed from 200 to 300 mechanics, at from 20s. 
to 3/, per week. We have an instance here of 
a fire-proof cotton mill, with eighty-six horse- 
power engines, and filled with machinery to 
supply 500 looms, witha loom-shed containing 
500 looms, fifty cottages. and two good dwell- 
ing-houses, having been sold within the last 
two or three months for 13,0001., after origi- 
nally costing very near 50,0001.” 

To these he would add an extract of a 
letter from Oldham:— 


“Within the township of Oldham there are 
forty-eight cotton-mills and manufactories, out 
of which eight are entirely at a stand, or, ra- 
ther, seven and two halves ; and I think that 
those standing are an average, or nearly so, of 
the same number of those at work. The esti- 
mated number of houses in 1837 (and there 
has been very little increase since that time) 
was 7,853. At the present time, from the col- 
lectors of the poor-rates’ return, there are up- 
wards of 1,200 empty houses and shops, nearly 
one-sixth of the whole, and I know, from daily 
experience and observation, that a very great 
number of the occupants of cottages are not 
able to pay rent in consequence of some, or all, 
of the family being out of work; there area 
great many cases of two or three families liv- 
ing together in one house in a miserable man- 
ner. The mills, houses, shops, &c., now empty 
in Oldham, if occupied, would yield a clear 
rental of not less than 12,000/. per annum. 
As the preceding remarks apply to the town- 
ship, and almost entirely within the town, itis 
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proper to remark that the borough of Oldham 
consists of four townships, and the other town- 
ships within the borough, or immediately ad- 
joining Oldham, are suffering equal to us. 
Within the limits of our gas mains there are 
thirteen mills entirely at a stand, and the shops 
keepers and tradesmen in this town have a por~ 
tion of the suffering through the hands of the 
empty mills without the town.” 

From Nottingham, it is stated, that 
“160 fathers of families (all operatives) 
are employed in mending the roads: several 
hundreds in improvements on the race 
course: 700 receive out-door relief, and 
there are 600 in the workhouse.” The 
subsequent paragraph he took from a Lei- 
cester paper :-— 

‘Tt was told to me yesterday, by a gentle- 
man who actually saw it, that as he was look- 
ing out of his window into the yard behind his 
house, he saw a man standing over his swill 
tub, into which was thrown the wash, &c., for 
his pigs, and taking several pieces of some- 
thing out, and eating them with a voracious 
appetite! he called to him and asked him 
what he was doing, but the man did not speak ; 
he then went to him and asked him if he would 
like some bread to eat, and the man, witha 
tremulous voice, said he should be very thank- 
ful for it.” 

In a Bolton Newspaper he met with the 
following :— 

“ Mr. Harry Thomas, farmer, of Thirnham, 
near Royton, had a cow, which died last week, 
and not liking to sell the carcase, he buried it 
in a field. After it had beeu interred a day 
and a half, about twenty females, from Cromp- 
ton and Shaw, near Oldham, came to see if 
the farmer would let them have it. After hear- 
ing their distressed circumstances, he told them 
they might take it if they pleased. ‘The females 
disinterred the body, cut it into pieces, took it 
to their respective families, who ate heartily of 
the carrion, and have since declared the meat 
to be the best they have tasted for many 
months past,” 

From Manchester it was stated that no 
fewer than 4,000 individuals were subsis- 
ting (living he could hardly call it) upon 
133d. per week. He would not enter into 
details from thence, because he believed 
they had been given by the hon. Member 
for Salford. Facts of the kind were not 
only supplied by persons who had written 
private letters, but they were also furnished 
in painful abundance under the authority 
of public commissioners. Mr. Hickson, in 
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the report of the hand-loom weavers, said, 
respecting what was usually considered a 
prosperous district of Ireland:— 

“In Belfast I found the cotton weavers and 
others, living to a great extent, upon a diet 
which in England would only be used as 
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hog’s wash. It is a liquid called sowens 
made in the process of manufacturing starch, 
- « + The sowens is sold to the poor at the 
rate of a halfpenny a measure, a measure 
containing nearly a gallon. It is boiled, and 
used by them chiefly as a soup or broth for 
breakfast and supper. Several persons came 
for it while we were present, and we saw it 
ladled out to them. We were informed that 
some who had attempted to live wholly upon 
it, had found it fatal to their health. The 
quanity sold in this manner by Mr. Emerson, 
amounted to 6/. per week, from which it would 
appear that upwards of 400 persons are sups 
plied with sowens, for food, from this esta. 
blishment alone,—allowing seven gallons per 
week to each individual. A little flour held 
by the water in solution after the starch has 
been extracted, is the share of wheat, anda 
poor share it is, which these 400 persons ob- 
tain by all the present protective system. It 
is satisfactory that this is not a picture which 
applies to the majority of the working classes 
of England. Wheaten bread and flour are 
used by them as daily food, but the price at 
which they obtain them, by absorbing the 
largest proportion of their wages, compels 
them either to go without animal food, or to 
contine themselves to pork. L’amilies of fae- 
tory operatives, earning, collectively, very 
high wages, and our better paid classes of 
skilled artisans, are exceptions. But taking 
the whole body of agricultural labourers, sup- 
posed to derive the greatest practical benefit 
from our Corn-laws, beef and mutton, as arti- 
cles of food among them, are almost unknown 
from the north of England to the south. Pork 
is the only description of animal food they 
get, and often little of that; so generally are 
they under-fed, that it is often very difficult to 
rally a constitution after an attack of fever or 
ague in the rural districts. I have often heard 
medical men say, “ We give them tonic medi- 
cines, but the only physic they want is a slice 
of mutton or beef every day for three months, 
and that we cannot prescribe, for how are they 
to purchase meat, without denying themselves 
bread? When 8s, out of 15s. must be spent 
in bread and flour by a family, and the greater 
part of the rest be expended in rent, cloathing, 
and fuel, what is there left for animal food?” 


In another part of the report of the 
same commissioners he met with the fol- 
lowing paragraph :— 

¢¢ A woman, the wife of a silk weaver, relat- 
ing the sufferings of her family, said to me, 
‘Often, Sir, and often, were we obliged, when 
half starving, to go without a pennyworth of 
bread, and buy a pennyworth of coals, or take 
the children over to a neighbour’s to borrow a 
warm at their fire, or put them early to bed 
shivering and crying with cold.” 

Elsewhere, Mr. Hickson observed :— 

“T have heard the question asked, Which 
is most contrary to the will of God, to extin- 
guish the life of a child before it has arrived 
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at the knowledge of good or evil, or to give a 
nominal consent to its existence, and say, eat, 
if you can find food in the spot where you 
were born, but for the rest of the world, the 
earth for you shall not yield its increase, nor 
shall the trees of the earth bear fruit cach after 
its kind ?” 


It was to be recollected that this class 
of persons amounted at present to no 
fewer than 800,000, and it could not be 
wondered that hatred to the Govern- 
ment and constitution should prevail 
among them. Much had been said, 
about our vast dependencies, and the 
magnitude of our foreign possessions, but 
of what value could they be to these un- 
fortunate people? What was the worth 
of the East Indies or the West Indies to 
a starving population. The people of 
this country were called upon to contri- 
bute taxes for the maintenance of our 
colonies, and soldiers for the defence of 
them, but hundreds and hundreds of 
thousands, in a time of profound peace, 
and for no misconduct of their own, were 
reduced to a state of absolute misery and 
destitution, and what a mockery it was 
to talk to them of the value of our colo- 
nies. The moment it was proposed to ims 
prove the condition of the working classes 
—the moment it was wished to afford them 
some of the comforts, not to call them lux- 
uries, which our colonies, or other tropical 
countries produced—hon. Gentlemen on 
the other side exclaimed, ‘‘ No, you shall 
not enjoy any of these advantages; you 
shall be taxed and shall bleed for the colo- 
nies, but benefit from them is beyond your 
reach, because we consider it essential to 
protect, support,and maintain monopolies.” 
When the condition of the slaves of the West 
Indies, (for whom so much and such pro- 
per sympathy was felt) was contrasted 
with the state of the working classes in 
this country, he could not help quoting 
the sentiments of a writer who had great 
influence with the lower orders, derived 
from the force and justice of bis reason- 
Ing and the truth of his statements—Mr. 
Cobbett. 


“Poverty” (said this admirable writer) “ is, 
after all, the great badge, the never failing 
badge of slavery. Bare bones and rags, are 
the true marks of the real slave. What is the 
object of Government? To cause men to 
live happily, which cannot be without a suffi- 
ciency of food and raiment. Good govern- 
ment means a state of things in which the 
main body are well fed and well clothed, It 
is the chief business of a Government to take 
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care that one part of the people do not cause 
the other part to lead miserable lives. There 
can be no morality, no virtue, no sincerity, no 
honesty, amongst a people continually sufler- 
ing from want; it is cruel in the last degree 
to punish such people for almost any sort of 
crime, which is, in fact, not crime of the 
heart—not crime of the perpetrator—but the 
crime of his all-controlling necessities,” 

It was impossible to dispute the justice 
of this remark, and it ought to be borne 
in mind, when adverting to the compara- 
tive condition of the African slave and the 
English (slave he would not call him) 
operative, enduring at this morment such 
unexampled suffering. It might, however 
be said that what he had just read was 
the language of a demagogue or a demo- 
crat appealing to the feeliags and passions 
of the uninformed: but, on the other 
hand, he begged to trouble the House 
with what had been written on the same 
theme, not by a democrat, but by an in- 
dividual who was now a high Tory. In 
an article on the progress of discontent in 
Great Britain, by Mr. Southey, he had 
met with the subsequent passage :— 

‘“‘We had arrived at a state in which the 
extremes of inequality had become intolerable 
and that unless § the condition of the populace 
physical, moral, and intellectual, were im- 
proved, a bellum servile—a war of the poor 
against the rich—would be the result.” 

This was the language of a Conservative 
in 1817. What amelioration of the con- 
dition of the people has taken place since 
that period? He considered that he had 
not in any respect given an exaggerated 
picture of the condition of the people; he 
should be extremely sorry to do so, and 
most happy to learn from any good au- 
thority that their distresses were not as 
great as he apprehended. He should be 
most happy to find, that there was any 
prospect of improvement—that their suf- 
ferings were not in any respect owing to 
the present state of trade—and that the 
present state of trade was not to be attri- 
buted to the restrictions upon commerce. 
Last year he had stated that the manufac- 
turing classes were in an unfortunate 
condition, and he had, moreover, adduced 
the opinions of many manufacturers that 
that condition was the necessary conse- 
quence of their not being allowed to ex- 
change the produce of our own country 
for the produce of other countries. The 
warehouses of Liverpool and of other 
places were almost bursting with flour im- 
ported from America, which would afford 
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food for the starving, and enable those 
who were most anxious, to take that food 
in exchange for manufactures, and give 
employment to the distressed. Under 
these circumstances some strong ground 
should be stated for continuing the re- 
strictions complained of, and for main- 
taining that the condition of the African 
slave was better worth our care than that 
of our own population, But what prospect 
is there for the people? We are now 
(continued Mr. Villiers) going to a division 
——perhaps to a dissolution. | hope we are. 
It is generally expected that the project of 
Government for affording some comforts 
to the working classes, instead of adding 
to their burdens, will be negatived—that 
on a division Ministers are to be defeated. 
The division lists will appear on the mor- 
row. [Cheers.| The right hon. Baronet 
(Sir E. Knatchbull) is pleased with that 
observation, and his name, no doubt, will 
appear in the majority; I hope that some 
time will then be allowed to the people to 
reflect on the conduct of those who com- 
pose that majority. I donot say so be- 
cause I wish to mark the names of the 
majority; no doubt they think they faith- 
fully represent their constituents; but a 
question of great importance is connected 
with this point. We are living in times 
when people are not regardless of politics 
—when the great mass of the population 
of the kingdom is putting forward its 
claim to be included in the political sys- 
tem, and will mark the conduct of those 
who claim on this occasion to represent 
them. The great body of the population 
assert that they are not represented, and 
put forward claims for representation. 
What is it that they are told? That they 
are virtually represented—that the electors 
are trustees for the rest of the community 
and that those who have the right of 
voting will judge of the manner in which 
Members discharge their duty. If ever 
there was a time then, when these represen- 
tatives were put upon their trial, and when 
Parliament could be fairly tested, it is the 
present ; and if ever there was an occasion 
when the general interests of the commu- 
nity, and the particular claims of those who 
assert their right to the suffrage were enti- 
tled to consideration, it is the present. No 
one is less desirous of meddling with the 
constitutional powers of the country than 
myself, but there must be some limit to 
the argument that the House does virtually 
represent the whole body of the people ; 
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we cannot constantly tell the people that 
there has been a gross breach of trust on the 
part of the Members of the House, and yet 
constantly refuse them redress by extend- 
ing the suffrage. It seems to me that we 
are rapidly approaching the period, when, 
if we do not do justice to the people, the 
people will claim to do justice to them. 
selves, What is now likely to occur? What 
do Gentlemen hope and expect on the other 
side of the House will follow the division ? 
That one set of men will be substituted 
for another in the Government of the 
country. 1 do not believe that the people 
care from whom the good comes, if it be 
good ; but before they are called upon to 
depose one set of men who propose to give 
them something good, they will require to 
hear what are the principles of the other 
set of men, and to be informed distinctly 
what are the benefits they intend to con- 
fer. ‘The present Ministers tell us what 
they will do; will the prospective Minis- 
ters do more ? and if so, what will they 
do? During the whole of the seven nights’ 
discussion we have heard of nothing from 
the other side, but what is hostile to the 
interests of the suffering classes. Some hon. 
Member went so far as to assert that there 
is no distress, or, or at all events, nothing 
new in the distress ; a West-India planter 
insisted that he had not had indemnity 
enough; he said one hundred millions 
more wasdue. I see before me, an hon. 
Baronet who is identified with another 
question which would add to the burdens of 
the people. I mean Church extension. He 
is a Member who would naturally have 
great influence with a Government com- 
posed of his party, and he would add to the 
burdens of the people; but what promise 
do they make of any relief to the people? I 
know of much evil, I want to hear of the 
promise of some good. The people are bent 
upon having these restrictions upon com- 
merce removed. What says the noble Lord, 
the Member for North Lancashire? He is 
against free trade. What says the right 
hon. Baronet? ‘I will resist any plan 
which proposes an abandonment of the 
protection to agriculture.” There 1s, 
thereforenohope from that quarter. At pre- 
sent we may say, there are three parties 
in the State. 1. Those who are for keeping 
things just as they are. 2. Those who think 
that justice ought to be done to the people, 
and who hope to do that justice, and yet 
preserve the constitution. 3. Those whom 
hope deferred has made sick, and who call 
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for a change in the constitution. [ under- 
stand the noble Lord, the Secretary for 
the Colonies, to put himself at the head of 
the second party. He wishes to do jus- 
tice to the people, with a proper regard to 
the existing constitution. That is a pro- 


minent and worthy place, befitting his | 


name and character, and he has shown 
that he possesses talents, information, 
and experience, to make him the leader 
of such a party. In that capacity, he 
has set himself against monopoly, and 
in favour of the general interests of the 
nation, and we have every reason to ex- 
pect success under his conduct. I think 
that the commercial and manufacturing 
classes, and all those who complain of 
restriction, will do well to keep the noble 
Lord at their head. I say this quite inde- 
pendently, and with a view only to the 
advantage of the interests I have hitherto 
advocated. If the noble Member for 
North Lancashire, or the right hon. Baro- 
net, had avowed themselves the warm sup- 
porters of those interests, [ should have 
said precisely the same. They have taken 
an opposite course, while the noble Lord 
(Lord John Russell) has avowed himself 
the champion of general interests, and, in 
my judgment, the people would be unwise 
indeed if they repudiated his leadership. 
I trust that he will not be deterred by the 
silly taunt that he has proposed this change 
ata moment which is inopportune, espe- 
cially when the objection comes from those 
who have warned us that they will resist 
such measures at whatever time they may 
be brought forward. I trust, too, that the 
noble Lord will be nothing daunted by the 
reproach, that he has proposed a measure 
which will array and excite one interest 
against another. This is not the fault of 
those who have recommended the change ; 
it is one of the cursed consequences of 
such laws, that they do set one class in 
array against the other. But that is an 
arguinent in favour of any tyranny at any 
time; it was as good in 1641, as in 1841, 
and we know that our ancestors had the 
spirit to disregard such fears. The gentry 
of that day resisted the encroachments of 
the Crown on a matter somewhat similar 
to the present—unjust taxation. ‘The 
endeavour was to tax the people for the 
benefit of the Crown, without regard to 
principle or to their interests. That is what 
the aristocracy would now claim against 
the community at large; and [ cannot 
believe that the commercial and indus- 
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| trious classes will show themselves dege- 
| nerate sons of those who sowed the seeds of 
| liberty in our soil, and established it in the 
, Other hemisphere; and I trust, that if the 
noble Lord is now defeated, that he will not 
| expose himself to the reproach of refusing 
to those classes throughout the country a 
full opportunity of expressing their opin- 
ions on this great question, 
Sir £. Knatchbull did not pretend to 
follow the hon. Member who had last 
addressed the House through his elaborate 
speech, for if he did so, he should be 
obliged to speak upon many subjects 
foreign to the question before them, The 
hon. Member in the course of his speech, 
had touched upon almost cvery topic 
which could be entertained by the House ; 
but in the observations which he should 
feel it necessary to make, he should con- 
fine himself within a narrower compass, 
and he trusted the House would afford 
him a patient hearing. Allusion had 
already been made to the great length to 
which the debate had been carried, and 
he could assure the House that he re- 
gretted that the debate should have been 
so long protracted. Not that he was 
unwilling the question should be fully 
and deliberately discussed and thoroughly 
investigated in all its bearings, for the 
judgement of the country—but he la- 
mented that eight nights had been occu- 
pied in that discussion, as he was of 
opinion that great public interests of the 
country must have felt themselves affected 
during that period. He thought that 
some responsibility attached to her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers for not having used the 
influence which they possessed with their 
supporters, in order to put an end to the 
debate at an earlier period. There were 
many subjects alluded to by the hon. 
Gentleman who spoke last upon which he 
joined issue. However, when the hon. 
Member said, he thought that the time 
was come for stating what hon. Gentlemen 
intended, he agreed with him. He thought 
that the time had come when the Ministers 
of the Crown ought to state what their 
intentions were. The hon. Gentleman 
said he was opposed to all protection. 
Now, in that respect, he could not agree 
with the hon. Member. The hon. Member 
‘stated that the manufacturers were ready 
to support that proposition. Was that 
the ease? He would ask the right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer if it were 
possible? He would ask that right hon. 
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Gentleman were not duties upon some 
articles necessary to the revenue? Had 
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it not been stated by the Chancellor of: 


the Exchequer himself that a certain 
amount of duty on corn and other articles 
was necessary to raise an additional 
amount of revenue of 400,000/. With 
respect to the sugar-duties, the conclusion 
which he came to was that in all proba- 
bility the revenue expected to arise from 
that proposition would be secured, but he 
thought also that, without such a proposi- 
tion being carried into effect, the increased 
consumption that would arise from the in- 
creased supply which was anticipated from 
our possessions would produce a great in- 
crease in the revenue. This was the opi- 
nion expressed by his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Cambridge the other night, 
and a most undue meaning had been at- 
tributed to the language of his right hon. 
Friend, as if be had spoken of duties ge- 
nerally, whereas he had only referred to 
the sugar duties. The Member for Cam- 
bridge University, had stated, that he 
would let the sugar duties alone. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, had charged him with 
declaring, that he would apply this prin- 
ciple to all the interests of the country, 
and to all the dutics of Government— 
could anything be more unfair? The 
right hon. Judge Advocate had mis- 
stated this the other evening, but upon 
the explanation of his right hon. Friend 
had with the candour and manliness of 
his character admitted his error. Never- 
theless, the hon, Member for Kilkenny 
and one of the Lords of the Treasury 
had again repeated the misrepresenta- 
tion. Such had been the conduct of 
the other side in this debate, and it was 
right that the country should know it. 
With respect to the subject of slavery, as 
connected with the qnestion before the 
House, he was utterly astonished to see, 
that hon. Gentlemen opposite gave up 
those principles which they before enter- 
tained upon that subject. He had always 
been opposed to that most inhuman traffic 
and, when on former occasions he had 
heard opposition to the slave-trade ex- 
pressed, he thought that the whole black 
creation was included in the sympathy 
which was indicated, and that it was not 
confined to the slaves of our own colonies. 
Whether or not it was expedient to act 
upon the principles proposed by her 
Majesty’s Government, the present was 
the worst moment that could be chosen to 
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bring forward propositions of the kind, 
When the noble Lord opposite was te. 
minded of the injury that those measures 
might inflict in the present state of Canada 
he told the House that he had been in 
communication with the Governor of 
Canada upon that subject, and that noble 
Lord stated, that, if the Timber duties were 
altered, it would place him in difficulties 
that he might not be able to meet; but 
that, if an alteration of the Timber Duties 
was accompanied by other measures 
(meaning no doubt a repeal of the Cor- 
laws), in that case, the Governor-general 
of Canada would not fear to encounter 
auy difficulties that might present them- 
selves. He thought that it was conduct 
highly deserving of censure for a Govern- 
ment to come forward and propose mea- 
sures to Parliament without any expecta- 
tion of being able to carry them. Did the 
noble Lord opposite, when he made his 
statement entertain the least expectation 
that he would be able to carry through 
that House, a measure, for repealing the 
Corn-laws? He knew that the voice of the 
country was against him, and the noble 
Lord knew that he was deceiving the coun- 
try, and deceiving the Governor- general 
of Canada when he made that proposition. 
The ground on which he and those who 
thought with him rested, and which they 
thought the only grounds that could be 
wisely acted upon, were, that it would 
not be safe to allow a country like this to 
be dependent on foreign nations for a 
supply of the first necessaries of life. He 
believed that was the safe principle to act 
on, and one which would be the most 
beneficial to all classes of her Majesty's 
subjects. He would refer to the opinions 
of Mr. Canning on this subject, which set 
forth the sound view of the question in 
language more impressive than any which 
he could use. Mr. Canning said :-— 


“Tt seems perfectly clear that the duty, 
to be an effectual protection on the one hand, 
and not an undue burden on the other, must 
vary with the price of corn.” 

On this principle he (Sir E. Knatchbull) 
was directly opposed to the proposition of 
a fixed duty of 8s. the quarter. [He con- 


tended that 8s. was no protection at all. 
Why, what did the hon. Member for 
Marylebone say the last night of the 
debate? That he supported the propost- 
tion of the Government to have a duty of 
8s., becanse he knew that that duty could 
not long be continued, and that in the 
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end they must get rid of all protection | people would be better able to purchase 
whatever. How, then was it possible for | it, provided they had the same wages as 
him (Sir E. Knatchbull) to entertain | when the price was at 60s. Take the rate 
the propositions of her Majesty’s Govern- | of wages at 13s, 6d. a-week, and corn at 
ment? He was surprised at some opinions ; 60s. the quarter; a labouring man could 
that had been expressed last night by | support his family with a bushel of corn, 
the hon. Member for West Kent, andj the price of which would be 7s. 6d., and, 
the Member for Hertfordshire; and he | deducting this from the 13s, 6d., he would 
could not well understand the principles | have a clear surplus remaining of 6s. for all 
on which the conduct of both those hon. | the comforts and necessaries of life. But if, 
Members rested. They told the House | according to the theory of the hon. Member 
that they considered that protection to! for Wolverhampton, the duties were abol- 
agriculture was essentially necessary, and | ished, the price would be about 40s., but 
yet these Members for two counties gave | wages would fall in the same proportion. 
their unqualified support on all occasions | Instead of 13s. 6d. per week, the labour- 
and on this occasion, to her Majesty’s| ing man would receive but ‘'s. For the 
Ministers, who by every means in their| bushel of wheat, at 40s. the quarter, he 
power, were advocating, and promoting, ! would have to pay 5s., and there would 
the very measures which they themselves | then only remain 4s. instead of 6s. for 
so strongly condemned. All that he could | the comforts of life. Now he appealed to 
say was, that the conduct of both these | the House whether he would not be better 
hon. Members was most inconsistent, | off with 6s. a week than 4s, It is certain, 
and he rejoiced to add that there was) that if the price of corn falls, the wages 
another tribunal beyond that House where | of labour will fall also. In this opinion 
they would be afforded the opportunity | I have the authority of the hon. Gentle- 
of explaining their conduct. He re-| man (Mr. Villiers) himself; to the follow- 
gretted that he did not then see the | ing effect he spoke at Birmingham :— 

hon. Member for Wolverhampton in his | Sy: sl eit se Saint 
place. Nothing was more uniair than | competing with the foreign manufacturers is, 
for an hon, Member to come down to | that we are much more heavily taxed. Half 
that House and make a long speech, ! of our income is devoted to the support of 
treating of all subjects, and referring to | our public establishments—the army and navy, 
all parties, and when he had done, to| and the supplies of ships in the dock-yards. 
leave the House. Frequently, during the | The cost of provisions enters into every one 
course of this lengthened discussion, he | Of these, and, in proportion as the gra = 


jah cae ‘ | bread is reduced, are savings effecte 
had seen the Ministerial benches entirely | tio0 items. Can any one doubt that we are 


empty. If eight nights’ debate were requi- paying more to every public servant than would 
site upon this question, such should not be necessary if provisions were lower? What 
have been the case. He was desirous that ' is the great amount of our local burdens-—-the 
all questions of this kind should be decided | poor-rates and county rates—composed of, but 
on the principle of what was best to be the cost of supporting a certain vawrery of per- 
done for the people of this country. The | — in public ene ea nnd rings! 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton had | °r* vi HCO pam rei aay 
: : whatever increases the cost of provisions, 

expatiated on the deep distress which the 

people suffered. He did not deny, that} It is to be presumed, that Gentlemen 
great distress prevailed ; but he certainly | who agree with the Member for Wolver- 
must beg to say, that the Gentlemen who | hampton, are prepared to act accordingly 
saton his side of the House entertained | —the salaries of all public officers must 
as deep sympathy for those who suffered | be reduced—the pay of the army and 
that distress, and were as active in re-| navy must be subject to the same princi- 
lieving it, as any other Members on the| ple—every man’s income, even the la- 
other side of the House. However, ad«| bourers must be reduced—if the Govern- 
mitting the existence of this distress, he! ment are not prepared to act on this 
should be glad to ask in what way the | principle, they ought to be opposed to 
repeal of the Corn-laws would benefit| the hon, Gentleman. He wished to read 
the agricultural community? Supposing | to the House, the situation of the country 
the price of corn to be 60s. the quarter, | as it is expected to be, when the prin- 
there could be no doubt that if the ciples of the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Vil- 
price went down to 40s. the quarter the | liers) shall prevail—the following is an 
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extract from a publication of the Anti- 
Corn-law League :— 

“ Be in no fear that the farmers would be 
ruined by a repeal of the Corn-laws, With free 
trade, in twenty-five years, Manchester, and all 
the surrounding towns within seven miles of 
its Exchange, would be one great city. With 
free trade, England, Ireland and Scotland 
would be one great grazing and dairy farm, 
studded with thriving towns. With free trade, 
Northern Europe and Northern America would 
be our corn fields, France and Spain, and Por- 
tugal, our vineyards. With free trade, the 
nations would convert the sword into plough- 
shares, and spears into pruning-hooks, and men 
would learn the art of war no more ! 


Thus it appears, that the agriculture of 
the country was to be destroyed—the 
capital embarked was to be sunk—the 
farmer and his labourers were to be reduced 
to ruin—and England was to be entirely 
dependent on foreign countries for corn— 
this was the state of things which the ad- 
vocates of liberal measures anticipate and 
desire—it was to this state of things, 
which for the sake of the farmer, for the 
sake of his labourers and for the sake of 
his country, he was opposed. Taking 
into consideration the great improve- 
ments in agriculture, only now in their 
infancy, he was satisfied that the capa- 
bility of this country to supply corn would 
be rapidly extended, and for several years 
back, there was no period during which 
corn had maintained so steady a price. If 
by a free trade in corn, they made this 
country dependent on other nations for a 
supply of the first necessary of life, the 
time might come when they would have to 
lament so fatal an error. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, on a former occasion, asked the 
Gentlemen at that (the Opposition) side 
of the House, when they objected to the 
measures of the Government, what mea- 
sures were they prepared to bring forward 
to meet the present difficulties ? The right 
hon. Gentleman even went so far as to 
say, that in all cases of difficulty and 
emergency the country had a right to look 
to that House. Ile had always thought 
that the initiation of all measures rested 
on the responsible advisers of the Crown, 
and he had never yet heard that a Gov- 
ernment had the right to call upon the 
Opposition for the production of measures, 
The practice of that House and of the coun- 
try, had heretofore been the reverse of such 
a course as that. The public had always 


looked to the Ministers of the Crown for 
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such measures as the country required, 
These measures were proposed to Parlia. 
ment, and if the Gentlemen who brought 
them forward failed in obtaining the ap- 
proval of Parliament, they generally had 
the decency and decorum to refuse to press 
any longer on the attention of the Legis. 
lature, measures which they knew they 
could not carry, and to propose which 
must be productive of great inconvenience 
and confusion. He was not of the number 
of those who despaired of the country, 
He placed the greatest reliance on the 
strength and spirit of the good sense of 
the people. He placed the fullest confi. 
dence in the intelligence and sound judg. 
ment of the people of this country. He 
knew that they possessed a fund of good 
sense, in which the utmost confidence 
might be placed. He believed, above all, 
that the country required, a strong and 
efficient Government, and that in such 
hands they would be able to continue 
to uphold the character of this country, 
and to maintain the interests and secure 
the happiness of all classes of her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects. 

Mr. Charles Buller had never experi- 
enced deeper disappointment at any speech 
that he had ever heard in that House, than 
at the speech of the right hon. Baronet 
who had just sat down, particularly when 
at the end of that speech the right hon. 
Baronet so cruelly denied that information, 
for which, in the earlier part, he had given 
the House some reason to hope. The 
right hon. Baronet complained of the discur- 
sive nature of this discussion, and promised 
to confine himself within a narrow com- 
pass ; if the right hon. Gentleman meant 
by the term narrow, that he would keep 
on the outside of the question before the 
House, and would not discuss the question 
of the sugar duties, he had completely 
performed the promise he had made. He 
did not mean to pursue the same course ; 
he hoped, that there would be other oppor- 
tunities of discussing the Corn-laws, when 
the right hon. Baronet would be able to 
dilate upon the dreadful state to which 
England would be reduced when this 
country should be converted into smiling 
pastures and flourishing towns, and when 
the din of war should be no more heard. 
But the right hon. Baronet had not been 
content with making his own statements ; 
he had gone deeply into authorities, and he 
had taunted those on that (the Ministerial) 
side with inconsistency. He wondered, 
that the word did not choke the right 
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hon. Gentleman. He wondered, that 
when the word was to be uttered the 
lips did not refuse to give it utterance ; 
and that there had not come out instead, 
“ malt-tax repeal.” The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had found nothing but deception 
among his opponents, as he had once done 
among his present friends ; and he could 
not help thinking that the right hon. Gen- 


tleman had returned to his old modes of 


thinking, and that the whole of his changes 
might be summed up in the well-remem- 
bered exclamation nusquam lula fides. He 
did not intend to enter into all the positions 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite ; he thought, 
that the arguments which had been used 
against her Majesty’s Government were so 
special in their nature, that when they had 
been already once or twice refuted, there 
was no oceasion for any other person to 
refer to them. Above all things, however, 
the doctrine embraced in the resolution of 
the noble Lord, the Member for Liverpool, 
with respect to slavery was a doctrine of 
the most refined and exaggerated fanati- 
cism that he had ever heard in any country, 
and he need not diseuss it till he found 
some one on that or the other side of the 
House get up to avow it. The doctrine 
was of value only in proportion to the 
consistent rigidity with which it was acted 
up to with respect to all countries, and to 
the produce of every country where slavery 
existed; and he would not discuss. it, 
whilst he found no Gentleman on cither 
side of the House value his consistency 
upon the subject a single pinch of snuff. 
As to hon, Gentlemen oppesite, who op- 
posed the present application of the princi- 
ple of free-trade, as abstract lovers of that 
principle, they had been foreed, for their 
argument, to carry their doctrines to a 
height which he had never expected to find 
them carried in the present century ; they 
had carried it to the height, not only of 
maintaining, but of creating protection to 
trade. For what else was the argument 
with respect to the East-Indian trade ? 
At any rate, the exportation of sugar from 
the East Indies was not an ancient trade; 
there were no vested interests there ; there 
had not, as yet, been any large amount of 
capital embarked in it, for our unwise laws 
had done everything to discourage the cul- 
tivation ; and yet the right hon. Gentle- 
man, the Member for Cambridge, now 


came down and told them to take care of 


the fertile valley of the Ganges, that these 
Were the interests, that they ought to en- 
courage, and that they ought to give this 
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encouragement, not by keeping up, but by 
creating protective duties. And for whose 
benefit were these protective duties to be 
imposed? ‘They might benefit the great 
capitalists, whose capital had been diverted 
from the West Indies to the East Indies ; 
but would any one tell him that it would be 
any advantage to the labourers in the East 
Indies? If there were any curse that they 
could impose upon that county, it would be 
by diverting the industry into such chan- 
nels as these. ‘They would be inducing the 
people of the East Indices to enter into 
compeiition with other sugar not in the 
free markets of Europe, but they would 
coniine all their exertions to a competition 
with other colonies, under protective laws 
with the mother country alone. So that 
by the time capital should be applied 
largely to the cultivation of sugar in’ the 
Kast Indies the producers would be liable 
to all the fluctuations caused by our pro- 
tective dutics at home. He said, then, 
in the name of the people of India, “ Do 
not inflict this curse upon us.” We had 
inflicted injury enough upon that country ; 
we had interfered with their religious cere~ 
monies; we had subjected them to great 
and heavy taxation; we had destroyed 
their ancient manufactures of muslin and 
of cotton ; we had driven them out of their 
own markets by the introduction of our 
manufactures, whilst we refused to take 
their produce, but of all the curses we 
could inflict, the worst would be fostering 
and protecting a foreed industry. — It 
seemed, also, that we were to be induced 
to foster the cultivation of sugar in the 
Fast Indies and in the West, not alone by 
the usual arguments in support of mono- 
poly—although these had not been forgot- 
ten by hon. Gentlemen opposite, because 
they told them that monopoly was the best 


| thing to secure low prices, and that if mo- 


nopoly should be maintained, there would 
be no want of a large supply of West-Indian 
sugar at the lowest price ; but we were 
to foster the growth of sugar in the 
East Indices and in the West Indices, to 
prevent the consumption of sugar, the 
produce of slave-labour. Why, no one 
was chimcrical enough to believe, that if 
we refused to take the sugar of the 
Brazils, we should thereby put an end to 
slavery. No one was fanatical enough in 
his views to declare that we ought not to 
take any produce of slave-labour. The 
only plausible ground for continuing the 
monopoly was, on account of the experi- 
ment we were trying in the West Indies ; 
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but this was a most dangerous course to 
adopt, because we were placing the success 
of this great experiment upon a basis that 
was sure to disappoint us. When eman- 
cipation had been granted by us we ought 
to have foreseen that a portion of industry 
would be diverted from the cultivation of 
exportable produce. What had they seen 
in Jamaica? Aun old colony in which the 
sugar land had been nearly worn out, the 
demand for labour was large, and the popu- 
lation having taken to the cultivation of 
other land, and the raising of other produce, 
the quantity of sugar for exportation had 
fallen off. In Berbice, and Antigua, on 
the contrary, the price of labour was low, 
the land was good, and the proprietors were 
enabled to compete with the produce of 
other countries. No one had heard that in 
Berbice, in Antigua, or in Trinidad, they 
had not been abie to compete with slave- 
grown sugar. He found it expressly stated 
by Mr. Burnley, that the demand of the 
people of Trinidad was “ free us from all 
restriction, and we shall be able to compete 
with any country in the world.” But Mr. 
Burnley was unlike other West-India plan- 
ters, for the instant the emancipation of 
the negrocs was eflected he took care to 
procure a supply of free labour, and he 
might now venture to invite competition 
with the world. But after all, it was not 
upon the mere question of the sugar-trade 
that the House was called upon to discuss 
this subject, but there were other relaxa- 
tions of our duties which were proposed, 
and the consideration of which was of the 
utmost importance. ‘The House must look 
at those circumstances which rendered the 
adoption of a system of free trade impera- 
tive upon the Government. ‘The real vital 
importance which pressed the relaxation of 
the commercial code upon the Government 
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was the absolute necessity which prevailed 
for adopting free trade, as a means of main- | 
taining the existing markets for the export | 
trade which this country enjoyed. He| 
wondered sometimes whether hon. Geutle- | 
men on the other side of the House, who | 
talked so lightly of the necessity of main- 
taining the foreign markets for the manu- 
factures of this country, had ever inquired 
what it was that supported the immense 
population of this country. What was it, 
he asked, but the superiority of those trades 
which we carried on for the purpose of 
raising exports to sell to foreigners? There 
was one fact which appeared to him to 
afford a striking piece of evidence upon this 
subject ; it had been frequently mentioned, 
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but it could not be too often pointed ont 
as proving the immense importance of the 
maintenance of our export trade. They 
all knew the great increase of the manufac. 
turing produce of this country—the great 
increase of the cotton and the hardware 
trades—which were our export trades. [t 
was our exports, therefore, which enabled 
us to support our population—it was upon 
the maintenance of that department of our 
trade that the support of these two anda 
half millions of our fellow-countrymen de- 
pended. Let them, then, destroy our ex. 
port markets before they raised up new 
ones, and our population, instead of being 
the most prosperous in Europe, would be 
the most beggarly and the most suflering. 
Me, therefore, conceived that an English 
Ministry really estimating the importance 
of those great interests to which he had re- 
ferred, and duly alive to the welfare of our 
population, could view nothing with so 
much terror as the destruction of any of 
the present markets for our manufactures, 
When we knew that our trade with the 
Brazils, and with the United States was in 
jeopardy~-that both those states were about 
to revise their commercial codes, and to re- 
tort upon this country, he thought that 
every other consideration must give way, 
and that the Government was right in 
taking this opportunity of coming to the 
House and saying, ‘‘ we must no longer 
falter on this subject, and keep up the sys- 
tem of restriction, but we must adopt a sys 
tem of free-trade, in order that our people 
may live.” A great deal had been said 
about the exceeding inconvenience of the 
time at which this question had been 
brought forward. For his own part he had 
never yet found the time at which it was 
convenient for monopolists to give up their 
long enjoyed privileges ; and whether the 
change was proposed in the time of high or 
of low prices, they could always turn round 
on the Government and say, ‘ you have 
taken the wrong time to make this change ; 
you should have proposed it at some more 
favourable opportunity.” Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite affected to sneer at the success of 
the agitation which had been created on the 
subject of the corn-laws. He could only 
say that the effect of the proposition which 
had been brought forward upon the minds 
of the people of this country had been 
much more rapid ‘than he could have antici- 
pated, for he had never imagined that a 
question of so much magnitude, and pre- 
senting such an infinite variety of topics, 
would have been so immediately taken up 
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as this had been. But he begged hon. Gen- 
tlemen to consider that it was in the nature 
of such an excitement as this to go on in- 
creasing, and he entreated them to reflect 
on what the consequences of a continuance 
of the excitement might be. It certainly 
could not continue with anything like calm 
results, if the question of the corn-laws 
long remained in agitation in this country. 


He could not believe that any subjcet so | 
dangerous could long continue to agitate | 


the country, because it was a question 
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with which men’s interests and men’s feel- | 


ings were most strongly connected. fon. 
Gentlemen told the House that a strong 
excitement prevailed—that the Chartists 
were against the proposition which 
was made, and one would almost. think 
that the hon. Member for Northamp- 
ton had them all in his pocket; but 
he said that this was not one of those 
questions on which it was wise for the 
Government to yield for any time, and 
that it would not be wise for them to Iet 
the question be long discussed among the 
people. Whatever might be the sophis- 
tries by which the Corn-laws were de- 
fended, and upon which it was contended 
that they would produce lower prices in 
the end, the people would see inevita- 
bly that they were sought to be retained 
merely for the purpose of benefiting the 
governing classes of the community. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite had thrown the blame 
of mooting this question upon the Govern- 
ment, but he said, that they were defended 
in the course which they had taken by the 
general opinion of the thinking classes, 
and by the general opinion of the working 
and manufacturing classes of this country ; 
that they were justified in it by the fecl- 
ings of the great mass of the people, who 
demanded a relaxation of the present sys- 
tem. He assured the [louse that he op- 
posed most strenuously such appeals to the 
people, he deprecated the moving of such 
things in the popular mind, but he said 
that those who produced the excitement 
Were the monopolists themselves, and not 
those who came forward to fight against 
those monopolists in favour of the great 
masses of their fellowcountrymen. But, 
notwithstanding the length to which this 
debate had been protracted, and the oppor- 
tunities afforded to hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site as to the course which they intended 
to pursue, the House was still ignorant 
whether they took their stand on the 
maintenance of all existmg monopolies, or 
Whether they only intended to oppose that 
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in opposition which they would support 
when they came into power. Ife should 
hope that a course so unworthy as this 
would not be taken, and he should hope 
that, before hon, Gentlemen opposite pre- 
tended to come forward to dispossess the 
Government of their present positions 
upon such a question as this, they would 
let the country see on what grounds and 
for what purpose they were proceeding, and 
on what principle they intended to carry 
on the Government if they should sueceed 
in obtaining it. But there was one thing 
which he thought that the Government 
could do—they could foree hon, Gentle- 
men opposite to explain what they meant 
to do explicitly—if not by word of mouth, 
by their votes. The Government did not 
tuke up this matter for the interest of 
party, or of official men, but for the great 
interests of the country, and they could 
only prove the worthiness with which they 
had taken it up, by persevering steadfastly 
in their course, with a view ultimately to 
secure the object which they had in view. 
Whatever imputations could be thrown 
upon the motives of the Government, the 
House might be sure that the people 
would not heed them, because they might 
be sure that the country would see that 
they were battling for a good cause, which 
would justify an obstinate struggle. Let 
them force from hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
by their votes, an indication of what they 


meant to do. If they would not give 
cheap sugar, would they give cheap tim- 


ber? If they would not give cheap tim- 
ber, would they give cheap coffee? and, 
above all, if they would not give cheap 
coffee, let them see whether they would 
give cheap bread. In the course of this 
discussion, either by very shame, or by 
some inadvertence, he hoped that the 
Hiouse would elicit from hon. and right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, how it was that 
they meant to provide for the national ex- 
penditure, and if they refused to increase 
the revenue by diminishing the burdens of 
the people, that, at least, they would ex- 
plain to the people what new burdens they 
were about to put upon them. He had no 
hesitation in forming a conclusion as to the 
result of this struggle. He had seen many 
changes in the course of his political carcer ; 
he had seen powerful Ministers of the day, 
powerful also in opposition—measures which, 
at one period, hardly found support, in an- 
other year carried by acclamation ; but he 
had never scen the permanent failure of 
any great and popular cause, taken up by 
» ~ 
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a great party in that House ; year after 
year he had seen such principles taken up 
by small minorities, but as time advanced 
the minorities increased, and the measures 
were at last triumphantly carried, assert- 
ing the power of popular principles and 
popular justice. He had never battled un- 
der better auspices than now. They had, 
on the part of the Government, the distinct 
and clearly-expressed unanimous opinion of 
every writer and thinker upon this subject 
| Cheers]; he repeated, of every writer and 
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thinker upon this subject whose name was 


known to him. Perhaps hon. Gentlemen op- 


posite might namesome person whom he had | 
‘there is some overpowering moral obliga- 


forgotten ; but the Government had on its 
side the precepts and the policy of the 
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which has been exhibited in opposition to 
that principle, my opinion remains the 
sume, that it would not be for the interest 
nor for the honour of this country to open 
our market to sugar the produce of slave 
labour. Sir, I should give my vote on this 
question apart from all other considera. 
tions. If} had heard nothing about Corn. 
laws, if [ had heard nothing about timber 
duties, I should have been prepared on the 
abstract merits of this particular question 
earnestly to support the resolution of my 
noble Friend. Twill state the grounds on 
which | give that resolution my support. 
I do not support it on the assuniption, that 


/tion which compels us to abstain altogether 


greatest of our modern statesmen += the | 


wants and the distresses of a suffering peo - 
ple—the sense of justice, and the revolting 
ugainst injustice of that people, who com- 


| slavery. 


from the consumption of the produce of 
Ido not recognise that principle 
—I do not charge the right hon. Gentle- 


' man opposite with any unheard-of violation 


plained that their comforts were diminished | 


in order to provide for the luxuries of an 
aristceracy ; they had these things on their 
side, and he would venture to say, that 
those who fought under theiy standard 
would be sure to conquer. 


| position. 


Sir I. Peel said,* this, Sir, is not the | 
first time that I have felt the extreme em- | 
‘the proposal he made for getting rid of the 


harrassment. of being called upon to address 
you when every argument and every topic 
which could be converted into the sem- 
blance of an argument have been exhausted. 
And, I should have been perfectly content 
to relinquish all claim on the attention of 
the House, if I did not feel convineed. that 
the whole House, without reference to 
party distinctions, will acknowledge, that 
it is not fitting, that [ should permit this 
debate to close without the expression of 
my sentiments. If it be the general opin- 
ion of the House, that I have no alternative 
but to address them on this occasion, I am 
sure the same feeling will also induce hon. 
Gentlemen to grant me, whilst IT do ad- 
dress them, their indulgent attention. Sir, 
I shall first apply myself to the proper sub- 
ject of dcbate—the question which is in- 
volved in the resolution which has been 
moved by my hon. Friend. That resolu- 
tion implies an opinion on the part of 
this House, that, considering the sacrifices 
which we have made for the abolition of 
the slave-trade and of slavery, it is not 
expedient to sanction the proposal for in- 
troducing into the market of the United 
Kingdom sugar which is the production of 
slave labour. And, Sir, after all the ability 


* Fromacorrected report publish: d by Murray. 


of moral duty in bringing forward this pro- 
! myself have voted for the re- 
duction of duties on articles of consumption 
the produce of slave-labour. [have voted 
for the reduction of the duties on cotton 
for the purpose of encouraging the manu- 
factures of this country. 1 supported the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite last year in 


absurd system of sending coflee, the pro- 


‘duce of Brazil and of Venezuela, round by 


the Cape of Good Hope, in order to intro- 
duce it here at a lower rate of duty. I gave 
him my support on that proposition, and it 
was not in consequence of any opposition 
from me, that the right hon. Gentleman 
subsequently abandoned it. — Prudential 
considerations may enter into the discussion 
of questions of this nature. Reference may 
be had to the preponderance of good or 
evil. If, by excluding cotton, | should 
reduce thousands and tens of thousands in 
this country to a state of starvation, should 
paralyse the greatest branch of our manu- 
facturing industry, should undermine the 
foundations of our national strength—l 
cannot admit, that Iam morally bound to 
entail such enormous evils on my country, 
because the cotton I require is the produce 
of slave labour. If such considerations may 
influence my judgment as to the admission 
of cotton, I cannot insist. that they. shall 
be altogether excluded in determining the 
question of sugar. But after giving their 
fair weight to these considerations—atter 
attempting to adjust this balance of good 
and evil—f have made up my mind in fa- 
vour of this continued exclusion of sugaly 
the produce of slave labour, Sir, my con- 
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viction mainly rests on a consideration of} to the condition of St. Demingo 2 Can we 
the state of the West Indies, and of the} see the negroes become the proprictors of 
progress of the great experiment of slave] all the land in that colony, and content 
emancipation in those colonies. I do not} themselves with such a degrce of cultiva- 
ask you to continue this exclusion for the} tion as will not produce them one sin- 
purpose of supporting the interests of indi-! gle article in the shape of export from 
vidual West-India proprictors. I admit,} that eclony? Ts this the result which 
that your liberality has been so great, that; the hou. Gentleman contemplates from 
that if their individual pecuniary interests} the adoption of his principles of free 
were alone concerned, you would have a! trade? Is this to be the result of that 
right to call on them to sacrifice those per-} great experiment of emancipation which 
sonal interests to considerations of public} has been proclaimed to be so successful ? 
advantage. But, Sir, I forget their indi-| Is this to be the great and striking exam- 
vidual interests in the much higher consi-} ple which we are to hold up to the imita- 
derations that are involved in this question.| tion of all other countries? ‘The example, 
I look to the moral and social condition of | in peiut of fact, which the hon. Gentle- 
that part of your empire in which you have} man would have the greatest colony of 
recently made the greatest, the most ha-| Mugland exhibit is, the expulsion of the 
zardous, and, as | admit, with cordial satis- | white population from the island, and the 
faction, the most sucecssful experiment | occupation of the soil by negrocs, content 
which has ever been made in civilized soct- { with the bare necessaries of life—the mere 
ety. And can I conceal from myself what } agricultural produce of the country—who 
may be the consequence if, at this time, | are to raise ne one exportable commodity 
when socicty in these colonies is staggering | —who can, therefore, have no trade with 
under the shock of that experiment, you} England: and this, this is the happy con- 
take a step which may decide for ever, that | dition which the hon. Member for Lis- 
sugar shall no longer be produced at aj heard anticipates with joy—this is the state 
profit by free labour in those colonies ? Sir, | to which the hon. Gentleman would reduce 
the hon. Gentleman, the Member for Lis-| that population which has so largely ex- 
keard says, that it isa matter of utter in- | cited the sympathies of the people of this 
difference whether sugar should continue | country! The hon, Member tells us that 
to be produced in certain of the old colonies | there is not a writer—not a man of the 
of this empire. ** Abandon,” says the hon. | slightest authority—who has given an opi- 
Gentleman, “ abandon the cultivation of} nion in contradiction to his own. The hon. 
sugar in Jamaica-—confine it to Demerara} Gentleman says he can refer to a witness 
and Berbice.” Is that, then, Sir, the point} of the highest character and of the greatest 
of view in which hon. Gentlemen opposite | cxpericnce— Mr. Burnley. On the instant 
consider the interests of the great colony} L will refute him from the mouth of his 
of Jamaica, and of other of the old colonies | own witness. T have, by mere accident, 
of this empire? Is it a matter of utter| an extract from the published opinions of 
indifference what becomes of the capital] Mr. Burnley—and of course the hon, Gen- 
invested in the cultivation of sugar? Is it} theman will attach special weight to those 
just to tell the capitalists and proprictors of} opinions. Mr. Burnley says :— 

Jamaica, that emancipation made it neces- “That unless the power of combined la- 
sary, that they should imeur great additional | jour be euvsured, either by immigration ot 
expense for the moral and intellectual im- | some other means, against the termination of 
provement of the negroes who were about | slavery in 18.10, the capital invested in those 
to be liberated—that it was necessary for | expensive works and machinery set up for the 
the social welfare of the colony, that they | cultivation of sugar must perish ; and in bis 
should burthen themselves with the ex. opinion, unless the system under consider- 
penses of inercascd establishments for the | tion be established before 1840, the most 
Aes Ree ° . Se mischievous consequences must ensue.” 
rurposes of education, police, and justice—- 

that at this critical moment, the welfare of | [‘ Date, date,” from Mr. C. Baller.] 
the liberated slaves depends on the increased | | am reading from Mr. Burniey’s evidence 
exertions and expenditure of the colonists; before the Mast-india Committee, g. LAS, 
Is it just, after having called on them to; [Mr. C. Badler here made some observa- 
make these sacrifices, to inform them, that | tion which did not reach the gallery ] 
It is a matter of no concern, whether sugar! Why, does the hon, Gentleman imagine 
cultivation be continued in Jamaica? Can! that if he prevents the export of produce 
We see with indifierence Jamrica reduced | from Jamaica, if he makes the slaves cons 
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tent with the mere agricultural produce 
which they can raise from the soil, immi- 
gration of labour will flow into Jamaica ? 
Mr. Burnley further went on to say, 


Sugar Duties— 


“That there was not a man living in Porto 
Rico, Cuba, and the United States, who did not 
believe that ruinous prices must arise in 1840 
in the British West Indies ; and that if the first 
commencement of the experiment of free la- 
bour in those colonies should prove disastrous, 
it would create such an unfavourable impres- 
sion through the world as no subsequent ef» 
forts would be able to remove.”’ 


Now, Sir, having read to the hon. Gen- 
tleman the evidence of his own witness, I 
have another authority for him, to which 
I think he will be disposed to pay equal 
attention. [Now it is coming!” from 
Mr. Brotherton.] What is coming? Oh! 
you have heard, then, of the Manchester 
pamphiet, have you? Sir, I had an inter- 
view with three intelligent gentiemen who 
formed a deputation from the Chamber of 
Commerce of Manehester. They called on 
me to advocate the principles of free trade. 
I told them that while IT must reserve for 
my place in Parliament the declaration of 
my own opinions on any of the sub- 
jeets which they brought under my con- 
sideration, I was perfectly ready to hear 
with the greatest attention men for whose 
extensive experience and personal charac- 
ter I had high respect. Towards the con- 
clusion of the interview, a particular wish 
was expressed that I would read a certain 
pamphlet on the extension of slavery, and 
to which I was assured that I should at- 
tach great importance. I made a promise 
that whatever might be my avocations I 
would read that pamphlet, and I confess 
that I entered on its perusal with no little 
anxiety after the assurance I ha! received 
from such high authority that it was difli- 
cult to resist its conclusions. From Mr. 
Ashworth, a gentleman of great ability, 
and one of the deputation from the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Manchester, I received 
the pamphlet in question, with a note, 
which I will read :— 

« Esteemed Friend—Herewith I seid thee 
a pamphlet of William Greg” (the brother, I 
believe, of the hon. Member for Manchester ; 
a gentleman of great ability, and, as I am 
told, of great authority on the West India 
question), ‘f which 1 commend to thy attentive 
perusal. [ do not hear that either Sir F. Buxton 
or any of his adherents ever attempted an 
answer, merely remarking that such reason- 
ing is cold philanthropy.” 


Now, Sir, towards the close of this 
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pamphict TI find a discussion on this very 
question, namely the policy of importing 
into England sugar from Cuba and Brazil, 
I find an impartial view taken of the 
merits of the question—I find it stated, 


“That the planters have no right to de. 
inand, and, moreover, to expect, that the Brit. 
ish nation can permanently or long continue 
the payment of the enormous prices which 
have of late been charged for two of the most 
indispensable articles of general consumption, 
and that the welfare of our own population, 
as well as that of the negro population, re- 
quires some alteration in this respect; that, 
with relation to the interests of our manufac. 
turers, we ought to consider that the Brazils 
were large consumers of our fabrics, but 
would not long remain so if this country con- 
tinued to refuse the reception of their princi- 
pul articles of produce in exchange ; and that 
we ought not to endanger the interests of one 
class of the community to promote those of 
another.’”? 


Now, then, hear what is said by this 
gentleman so counected with the manufac. 
turing interests, the chosen champion of 
the Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
one who entertains a due regard for the 
value of the Brazil market, and also for 
the interests of the British consumer. ‘This 
is evidently a gentleman who is prepared 
to take an enlarged and a liberal view of 
this question even aceording to the notions 
of the Member for Liskeard. And what is 
the conclusion to which this gentleman 
comes ?—ITie says :— 

“ Few things can be more certain than that 
the ceasing of the sugar cultivation in our co- 
lonies, and the consequent destruction of the 
capital now invested therein, would lead to 
the complete abandonment of them by the 
white population, who would carry to more 
hopeful lands their knowledge, their energy, 
and all their capital. Not only would eman- 
cipation singularly fail, so far as the moral 
condition of the negro is concerned, but the 
effects which it was expected to operate on 
slavery in other countrics, and the anticipated 
good consequences that were expected to flow 
from our example, would be wholly lost.” 

And now I beg the special attention of 
the hon. Gentleman opposite. The pamph- 
let goes on to say, that, 

“Tf ever the negro population of the West 
Indies shall become squatters and cultivators 
of waste ground, instead of labourers for hire, 
slavery and the slave-trade will then have re- 
ceived the last and greatest encouragement 
which it is possible for them to receive.” 

Mr. Greg foresaw the argument that would 
be raised, that we consume slave-grown 
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tobacco and coffee, and could not there- 
fore consistently refuse to receive sugar. 
His answer is, that the objection is rather 
asmart than a sound one, and that the 
inapplicability of the position will be obvi- 
ous on a few moments’ consideration,— 

“Tn one word (says Mr. Greg) this country 
js not called on to exclude foreign slave-grown 
cotton, because it never has been excluded. It 
is called on to exclude slave-grown sugar, 
because it has never been admitted.” 


The conclusion of the pamphlet is as 
follows :— 

“That the only method of destroying the 
slave-trade, and putting au end to slavery, Is 
by destroying the demand for slave-grown 
produce, and thus domg away with the des 
mand for slaves ; that this can only be accom- 
plished by establishing to the world, and 
through the medium of the West Indies, the 
superior cheapness and productiveness of 
free-labour; that the prosperity of the West 
Indies can only be continued aud ensured by 
an extensive and systematic system of imumi- 
gration, and by the temporary continuation of 
the present protective discriminating duties on 


apy 7? 
sugar. 


Sir, in ease hon. Gentlemen opposite 
should not perfectly understand the last 
passage, T will repeat it for their benefit. 
* The prosperity of the West Indics cannot 
be ensured without the temporary coutinu- 
ation of the present protective discriminat- 
ing duties on sugar.” This, Sir, is not the 
first time, that | have been indebted for an 
argument to the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce. 


“Sol oceubuit, nox nulla secuta est.” 


TL have kept my promise, [ have read the 
pamphict, and it has confirmed me in my 
opinion, that we ought not to admit to the 
British market foreign sugar the produce 
of slave-labour. Sir, L am not unaware, 
that owing to the effects of the cmancipa- 
tion of the West-Indian slaves, there has 
been a great diminution in the productive- 
ness of these colonies; and if we had no 
other source to which we could look for a 
supply of sugar, the pressure would be so 
severe that we could not continue to the 
West Indies their present monopoly. 
Whatever might be the advantages of en- 
couraging the cultivation of sugar in the 
West-India colonies, still, if we could only 
look to a supply of sugar to the amount of 
115,000 tons yearly, we could not continue 
the prohibition on foreign sugar. But, 
Sir, I look to the east. [look to India to 
alford a security and check against extra- 
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vagant prices ; avd | am of opinion, that if 
you permit the experiment which we have 
entered on to be carricd out, the West 
Tudics, the Mauritius, and India, will to- 
gether amply supply us with sugar at a 
fair and moderate rate. Sir, the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, referred with apparent satisfaction to 
the inerease that had taken place in the 
price of sugar on the day on which he 
spoke. But, Sir, I believe the right hon. 
Gentleman will find, that for some wecks 
past there has been a progressive reduction 
in the price; and, notwithstanding the 
prevalent expectation that this Louse 
would refuse to confirm the proposition 
of therighthon. Gentleman, this expectation 
has not produced any increase in the price of 
sugar. "The Member for Liskeard — says, 
we are about to inflict an enormous injury 
on the East Indies, by opening the British 
market to East-India sugar, refusing, at 
the same time competition with foreign 
sugar ; that we are fostering a new mono- 
poly, and presenting to it a single market 
which will svon be overstocked. But 
surely the markets of the world will con- 
tinue open to East-lndia sugar. Why 
should not Vast-India sugar, if the supply 
for our use be superabundant, compete in 
the markets of Murope with foreign sugar ? 
But, says the hon. Gentleman, “ Do not 
divert from their present employment, the 
labour and capital of India.” Divert the 
labour und capital of India! Have you 
considered the position im which India 
stands with respect to this country? Re. 
mittanees are required from India on be-~ 
half of Government, to the amount of 
$,200,000/. yearly ; private remittances 
amount to about halfa million more; and 
there is no other mode of paying these re- 
mittances, except by the agricultural pro- 
duce of India, If, then, T cneourage the 
produce of that country, and thus enable 
it tomake up the amount of the remit- 
tances—if I do this, shall | be told, that I 
am inflicting an injury cither on this 
country or on India? Shall [be told, that 
when [am dealing with a country from 
which we exact a sum of 3,200,000/. for 
Government purposes only, and which has 
no other mode of making up that sum, ex- 
cept from the produce of her agricultural 
industry, I must apply strictly and rigour- 
ously the principles of free-trade? Sir, L 
have often listened in this House, with 
painful emotions, to debates respecting the 
condition of India, and to the evidence of 
the injury which this country has done 
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her by destroying her manufactures through 
the substitution of our own. Can I forget 
the accounts of Dacca, once a great and 
flourishing city, the scat of prosperous 


manufactures, containing a population of 


150,000 inhabitants, now reduced to 20,000 
or 30,000, with the malaria and famine 
extending their ravages, and threatening to 
turn it into a desert? I recollect, im a de- 
bate respecting the emigration of the Hill 
Coolies, being struck by the speech of the 
hon. Member for Roxburgh, a gentleman 
well qualified from knowledge and experi- 
ence, to deal with the subject. He spoke 
of the danger and mischief that would en- 
sue if you refused an outlet for the agri- 
cultural Jabour of India, He gave an 
account of the wages of agricultural labour- 
ers in Bengal, and of the condition of the 
inhabitants. The wages of the labourer 
are about 6s. a month—that is, 1s. Gd. a- 
week, or about 23d. per day. They subsist 
he says, upon rice; and if rice fails, they 
starve. He described the manner in which 
he had scen the unfortunate people hurry- 
ing by thousands to receive the relief given 
by the Government of Bengal, “1 have 
seen,” said he, whole villages swept away 


by dreadful inundations, and vast tracts of 


land utterly ruined for cultivation.” The 
hon. Gentleman then drew a picture of 
horror more dreadful than the most roman- 
tic imagination could have conceived. I 
know nothing inore appalling than the 
simpte truth related by the hon, Gentle- 
man. “1 know this,” said he, “that an 
officer charged with a mission from Cal- 
cutta was obliged to turn back in conse- 
quence of the horrible smell arising from 
the unburicd carcases of those unfortunate 
beings who had diced from famine, and 
whose bodies literally strewed the roads.” 
And are we, with such accounts as these, 
to be fearful of disturbing the application 
of agricultural labour in India? Have 
the people of that country, ruined by our 
manufactures, and subject to heavy fiscal 
demands, to be met only by the produce of 
agricultural Jabour—have they uo  para- 
mount claim upen us? ‘The rigid princi- 
ples of free-trade may make no distinetion 
between their produce and that of the 
slaveholder of Cuba; but surely there are 
obligations—moral and sccial obligations— 
duties you owe to millions submitted to 
your sway— which compel you to have 
some regard for other considerations than 
cheap sugar. ‘These are the main grounds 


op which I support the resolution of 
my noble Friend (Lord Sandon) ; first, 
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Tam desirous of giving fair scope for the 
experiment we have made by the abolition 
of negro slavery, and of encouraging the 
production of sugar by free labour in the 
West Indies. Secondly, admitting the de. 
ficiency of our present supply from the 
West Indies, I will give a decided prefer- 
ence to the East Indies in procuring an 
additional supply. Thirdly, I will not, 
without more cogent evidence of the neces. 
sity, incur the risk of encouraging slavery 
and the slave-trade by opening, for the 
first time, the market of England to the 
sugar of Cuba and Brazil. Sir, I never at 
any time sought to inflame the minds of 
the people on the question of slavery, | 
gave my support to the measure of my no. 
ble Friend (Lord Stanley) for the abolition 
of slavery ; and I gave every credit to those 
who took part in the introduction of that 
measure, Sir, I never Jent myself to the 
cry of Anti-slavery, and I will not now 
lend mysclf to the cry of cheap sugar. 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite, re- 
proached my right hon. Friend, the Mem. 
ber for Cambridge, and myself, with in- 
consistency in having formerly been parties 
to a proposition of Mr. Charles Grant, for 
the introduction of forcign  slave-grown 
sugar. The right hon. Gentleman said, 
the proposition had becn supported by the 
Cabiict, of which my noble Friend and 
myself were Members ; that the great prin- 
ciple of Mr. Grant’s measure was the ad- 
mission of slave-sugar into competition with 
that of the Fast Indies, and that the pro- 
tection proposed for the latter was only 
3s. per ewt. The right hon. Gentlemen 
said to us, *‘Are you now prepared to ride 
into office upon such grossly inconsistent 
grounds as the rejection of a proposition 


{similar to that which you yourselves sup- 


ported?” Sir, neither I, nor any Member 
of that Cabinet, have any recollection of 
such a discussion as that which the right 
hon. Gentleman has mentioned. If my 
noble Friend Lord Glenelg, had any re- 
collection of it, I should have given up my 
own impressions ; but I believe his impres- 
sion is the same as mine—that no such 
proposition was ever submitted to that Ca- 
binct. It may have been suggested by 
him to individual Members of that Cabinet, 
but the Cabinet never went into the formal 
consideration of any such proposition. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer says, we did 
not then dissent from the principle of Mr. 
Grant’s measure. Very true—but the 
principle in question was not the compett- 
tion of slave-sugar with East-India sugar 
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—the principle was, the increase of con- 
sumption of sugar by lowering the duty. 
We said, we agreed to that principle, but 
feared risking the loss of revenue. But it 
must be recollected that since the period in 
question slavery in our own colonies has 
been abolished, and that completely alters 
the view in which this subject is to be re- 
garded. There was besides at that time a 
bounty on the export of our own sugar, 
and the protection proposed by Mr. Grant, 
at Ieast as far as the West Indies were 
concerned, was complete. Foreign sugar 
could not have entered into competition 
with colonial sugar at the rates of duty he 
proposed. J am surprised, I confess, at the 


altered tone which Gentlemen have lately | 


assumed respecting slavery. After all our 
magnificent professions, is this the course 
which is proposed, and are these the argu- 
ments by which that course is recom- 
mended? We are now to tell foreign 
countrics that the only effectual way to 
abolish slavery and the slave-trade, is to 
admit slave-grown sugar to free competi- 
tion with our own. ‘True, we may give a 
temporary stimulus to the produce of slavery, 
but then we shall improve the manufacture 
of free-labour sugar, by rivalry with that 
of sugar the produce of slave-labour. But 
will not the improvement be reciprocal ? 
If the result of competition will be to eco- 
nomize the application of capital on our 
part—to introduce improved machinery — 
to stimulate skill and invention, as applied 
to free-labour sugar—will not the influ- 
ence of that same competition produce 
similar results in Cuba and Brazil? But 
who will believe your professions? Who 
will believe that your motive in opening, 
for the first time, the market of England 
to slave-sugar is the benevolent wish to 
extinguish siavery? No, tell the truth. 
If you want cheap sugar, say so. If the 
high price of sugar diminishes the comfort 
of your own population—if you want to 
open the markets of Brazil and Cuba to 
your manufactures by taking their sugar 
In exchange—avow your object, and fo- 
reign countries will understand you. But 
they will only laugh at your pretence that 
you are labouring to extinguish slavery by 
Increasing the consumption of slave-grown 
produce. 1 have heard, with surprise, from 
Cabinet Ministers, in the course of this 
debate, the doctrine that the delinquencies 
of foreign countries are no business of ours ; 
that we never contemplated removing sla- 
very in other countries by our example ; 
that it is enough for us te have removed 
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the taint from ourselves ; that the conduct 
of other countries with respect to slavery 
is « mattcr of indifference to us. The 
Member for Wolverhampton, says the 
United States would have as good a right 
to refuse commercial intercourse with us 
on account of the Corn-laws, as we have 
to do so with other countries on account of 
slavery ; in short, that the question is a 
matter of indifference to us. Why surely 
the hon. Gentleman said, the municipal 
laws and usages of other countries were no 
business of ours, and applied his remark to 
the continuance of slavery and the slave- 
trade by countries with which we had 
commercial intercourse. The intense feel- 
ing that once animated the people of Eng- 
land with regard to the abominations of 
slavery may have abated, but Lam mis- 
taken if there will not be great regret, 
great indignation at our altered views and 
altered tone with respect to slavery, and to 
the moral obligations which we are under 
to discourage, by every cflort we can make, 
the slave-trade and slavery in other coun- 
tries of the world. We are now, it seems, 
to abandon the high position we have 
hitherto taken, and to deny our own right 
to speak to other nations in the language 
of commanding authority on the subject of 
slavery. The noble Lord alluded to the 
difference between England and Rome, 
and quoted the beautiful lines of Dryden 
for the purpose of heightening the con- 
trast :— 
“ Rome, it is thine alone with awful sway 

To rule the world, and make mankind obey, 

Disposing peace and war, thy own majestic 

way.” 

True it is that we have no such power 
as that which the poet ascribes to Rome. 
We have formidable competitors in the 
struggle for empire; we cannot compel 
obedience to our commands by the exercise 
of material power: but I had hoped until I 
heard this debate that there was a sway, 
an ‘fawful sway,” which we could still 
exercise—that there was in our hands not 
a material but a moral power, enabling us 
to ‘‘rule the world,” and, through the in- 
fluence of high priuciples and of glorious 
sacrifices, to “‘ make mankind obey.” Peace 
and war we cannot dispose according to our 
arbitrary will, but I thought we still hoped 
to dispose other nations to follow the “ ma- 
jestic way” which has conducted us to hu- 
manity and justice. If we still cherish 
these hopes, if we have not abandoned 
these high pretensions, then the noble Lord 
may still claim for England some of the 
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high privileges asserted for Rome, and, 
continuing his quotation, may confidently 
say— 
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“To tame the proud—the fetter’d slave to 
free,— , 
These are imperial arts, and worthy thee.” 


Sir, these are the grounds on which I 
give my vote for the resolution of my noble 
Friend. And in voting for that resolution 
I am taunted by the noble Lord with fac- 
tious purposes. The noble Lord commenced 
his speech, Sir, by repelling with indigna- 
tion the accusations against her Majesty’s 
Ministers, and said with much earnestness 
that he was conscious no man who had 
watched the progress of the Government of 
which he was a member could ever suppose 
them capable of bringing forward any pub- 
lic measure with a view to court popularity. 
Now, Sir, I say nothing on the subject of 
the noble Lord’s defence of himself—but I 
had hoped that the experience of the noble 
Lord would have sufficed to free us from 
the charge of having offered a facetious op- 
position to her Majesty’s Government. 
Before he levelled any such accusation 
against us, he might have recalled to his 
recollection several oceasions when, if we 
had offered a factious opposition to him, his 
position as a Minister of the Crown in this 
House would have been far less easy than it 
has been. He might have borne in mind 
the question of privilege—the question of 
the union of the Canadas—the question of 
the Poor Law—and, Sir, the noble Lord 
might have had, on a review of these mea- 
sures, the justice to give us some credit for 
not having been desirous against our con- 
victions to embarrass his Governmeut on 
great public questions. But the course I 
pursue is a factious course !—I, who take 
the same course now that I took last year 
—I, who, when the Member for Wigan 
proposed to introduce into this market 
foreign sugar the produce of slave-labour, 
in competition with colonial sugar the pro- 
duce of free labour—voted against the hon, 
Member's proposition on precisely the same 
grounds on which I vote against that of 
the Government this year—I, forsooth, am 
to be charged with faction, not because I 
alter, but because I adhere to, my opinions ! 
Why the only primd facie evidence of fac- 
tion in this case is, that her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment pursued the same course. I have 
had some experience of Parliamentary as- 
surance, but it is an uncxampled specimen 
of it, when Gentlemen who abandon their 
opinions this year charge those who adhere 
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to those same opinions, both parties having 
held them together in concert last year, 
with faction. There is another objection 
to our resolution. “ Oh,” say hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, “ you embody no great irre. 
vocable principle in your resolution.” They 
point, no doubt, to the illustrious example 
of the noble Lord’s resolution of 1835, on 
the appropriation of Church Revenue in 
Treland. ‘* Why content yourselves,” they 
say, “ with temporary grounds of objcetion 
to our present measures ? why not declare 
that no settlement ever can be satisfactory 
which docs not exclude now and for ever 
foreign sugar?” No, no, we have had me- 
morable examples of irrevocable resolutions 
—we have them fresh in our memory—we 
find them recorded in the Journals—the 
standing opprobrium of your Government. 
“ But see what an enormity you commit” 
—say hon. Gentlemen opposite.  ‘* You 
absolutely leave a loophole to escape by. 
Who can predict but that next year you 
will be compelled to adopt this very propo- 
sition which you now reject?” Why, even 
if we should do so, should we be worse off 
than the Gentlemen opposite? They op- 
posed last year the very motion they make 
this, and thus left for themselves the loop- 
hole by which they are now escaping. 
But do not mistake me. Do not believe 
that I vote for the resolution of my noble 
Friend with the intention of deviating 
from my present course in a future year. | 
will be frank and explicit with you. My 
deliberate opinion is, that the great experi- 
ment which has cost this country so much 
—the great experiment for the extinction 
of slavery—should be fairly and perfeetly 
tried ; and that to this eflect we ought to 
encourage sugar, the production of free 
labour, by giving it the preference in the 
market of the United Kingdom. If our 
West-India Colonies and our possessions in 
the East can supply the consumption of 
this country, can ensure us a supply of su- 
gar at reasonable prices, at such prices @s 
shall permit the accustomed use of sugar-— 
I would continue to them, on the special 
and peculiar grounds which I have referred 
to, the preference in the home market. The 
price of sugar is falling ; it was 56s. 10d. 
in July, 1840—it is now only 37s. 7d.; 
and you have recently given, by equalizing 
the duties on East-India and West-India 
rum, increased ‘encouragement for the pro- 
duction of sugar in India. I confidently 
hope, therefore, that we may look for an 
adequate supply of sugar the produce of 
free labour. I should be perfectly content 
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to have terminated my observations with , 
what I have stated, but that lam reminded 
by the speeches of hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite that this question is a 
great financial and commercial question, as 
well as a question of sugar—that it is con- 
nected with others of equally grave and 
serious import to the State—that her Majes- 
ty’s Government court investigation into 
their whole plan of finance, and that it is 
expected that hon. Members should not con- 
fine themselves to one particular topic in 
discussing it, but embrace all its bearings. 
With this I do not agree. I contend that 
the policy of admitting foreign sugar must 
be determined by other considerations than 
those of ordinary commercial policy —that 
it stands on special and peculiar grounds -— 
and that I might fully admit the principles , 
of free trade—and yet exempt from the ap- 
plication of them this particular question. 
Sir, | do not deny that in this country there 
exists great manufacturing distress ;—and 
Jam sure that, whatever may be the issue 
of our party contests in this House, we all 
hear with pain those details of individual 
suffering that have been read in the course 
of the debate. But, Sir, I protest against 
these details as Icgitimate arguments to in- | 
fluence our judgment on the question before 
us. No man can hear them with more pain 
and sympathy than | do--no man can more 
cordially or more anxiously desire to re- 
lieve them; but, at the same time that [ | 
admit this, I am bound also to remind you | 
that, at all times and under all circumstan- | 
ces, similar distress has existed ; and so long 
as we live in our present complicated state 
of society, I sce no reason to suppose that 
such will not exist, and that appeals, foun- | 
ded on it, will not be preferred, and at- 
tempts made to influence by these means 
our reason and judgment. But, Sir, al- 
though I freely admit the existence of such 
distress, I do not, I confess, view with the 
same alarm as hon. Members opposite have 
professed to view it the commercial and ma- 
nufacturing condition of the country. | 
have referred with some anxicty to the 
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accounts that have been laid before the, } 


House as to the commerce and manu- 
factures of this country ; and I sce no- 
thing in them to justify the belief 
that the depression in these branches of our 
national industry is more than temporary, | 
and that we may not expect a speedy re- | 
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of the exports and imports of the United 
Kingdom for three years, beginning with 
1838, and ending with 1840, The oflicial 
value of our exports was, in 1838, 
92,000,000/. ; 1839, 97,000,0002.; 1840, 
102,000,000/. But official value, it may 
be stated, is only a criterion of quantity, 
and the declared value is a better test of 
the profitable nature of our trade. ‘The 
declared value then of exports was, in 1838, 
49,630,0002.; 1839, 52,700,000/, ; 1540, 
51,000,000/., showing a decrease of 
1,7000,000/. on a comparison of the last 
year with the preceding. In the cotton 
manufactures, however, there is no de- 
crease, nor in the linen manufacture. The 
decrease has been on the earthenware ma- 
nufactures, hardware, the woollen manu- 
factures, and the silk manufactures. ‘These 
have been the chief articles on which there 
has been a defaleation. The total defalca- 
tion is 1,700,000/., comparing the declared 
value of 1839 with that of 1840; and the 
defaleation in carthenware, hardware, and 
in our silk and woollen manufactures, will 


‘account for 1,600,000/ of the whole. 


Now, I find that for these four articles the 
United States are our chief customers. 
The United States take two-fifths of our 
earthenware, two-fifths of our hardware, 
one-half of our silk manufactures, and one- 
third of our woollen manufactures; and, 
when | consider the unsettled state of the 
United States in respect to eredit and cur- 
rency, | sce ample cause why there should 
be a temporary deerease of demand for arti- 


' cles of British manufacture, and grounds for 


the confident hope, that, when the difficul- 
ties of the United States have passed away, 
the demand will again revive. We must 
not be too desponding on this subject, when 
we consider the great variation in demand, 
which has frequently taken place in the 
American market. It is quite singular to 
observe the vicissitudes of our commercial 
intercourse with the United States. 1 have 
been furnished with a return of the 
value in dollars of exports from Great Bri- 
tain into the United States for some vears 
yast. In 18384 it was 47,000,000; in 
1835, 61,000,000 ; in 1836, 78,000,000 ; 
and then it suddenly declined to 
44,000,000. The year after it was again 


| so low as 44,000,000; in 18389 it was 


55,000,000 ; and, as might be expected 
after so sudden an increase, the next year 





vival, from the elasticity of our resources. | was one of depression and deficiency. Thus 
I shall take first the most unfavourable | the experience of our trade with the United 
document that I can find. The House is | States warrants us in entertaining the hope 
aware, that there are comparative estimates | that the demand in the United States will 
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revive, and that the depression in those par- 
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ticular manufactures which have fallen off 


within the last year will cre long cease. 
Let us now take the state of our navigation 
during the last three years. I cannot re- 
corcile that state with any serious and 
gencral diminution of our manufacturing 
and commercial prosperity. In 1838 the 
tonnage of vessels built and registered in 
the ports of the United Kingdom ; these 
are newly-built vessels, was 157,000; in 
1839 it was 290,000; in 1833 it was 
333,000. In 1838 the total shipping ; I 
take the tonnage and not the vessels, be- 
causc the number of vessels might be in- 
creased and yet the tonnage remain the 
same, or decline in quantity; the tonnage 
of shipping entered inwards in 1838 was 
4,000,000; in 1839, 4,433,000; in 1840, 
4,657,000. The tonnage of shipping 
cleared outwards was, in 1838, 4,099,000 ; 
in 1839, 4,494,000; in 1840, 4,783,000. 
The tonnage of vessels built and registered 
in the ports of England was, in 1838, 
127,000; in 1839, 144,000; in 1840, 
165,000. Now, fully admitting, that there 
is severe pressure of manufacturing distress 
in some parts of the country, I can hardly 
reconcile the existence of the very serious 
extent of commercial distress, which some 
persons suppose to exist, with that increase 
of the trade and navigation of the country 
which is indicated by the increase of the 
tonnage. Looking, then, at the state of 
the United States ; looking at the state of 
our relations with China, and the interrup- 
tion of our intercourse with that country ; 
looking, too, at the condition of Syria ; 
looking at the position of France, and other 
countries of Europe, influenced by the fear 
of war, affecting in a certain degree the 
course of peaceful commerce ; if under such 
a combination of circumstances there should 
have been a diminution in the declared 
value of British exports during the last 
year, I am not led to infer from that dimi- 
nution that all hopes of the manufacturing 
prosperity and superiority of this country 
arefiextinct. At the same time, Sir, I am 
quite prepared to admit, that, even if the 
state of affairs was most prosperous, that is 
no reason why relaxations should not be 
made in restrictions upon commerce. Do 
not let us remain stationary. If we 
can improve the commercial position of this 
country, do not let us be content with 
maintaining our present ground, but ap- 
ply ourselves to a fair consideration of 
the means by which that increased pros- 
perity may be obtained. The hon. Mem- 
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ber for Wolverhampton insists upon it that 
I must make a declaration of my sentiments 
with respect to the principles of free trade, 
The hon. Gentleman says, that his prinei- 
ples and the principles of his Friends who 
concur with him are, that, without refer. 
ence to any other consideration whatever, 
your true policy is to buy in the cheapest 
market. Now, if these are the principles 
of the hon. Gentleman, and to be uniformly 
and invariably applied without reference ty 
the circumstances under which, and the 
time at which, they are to be applied, I 
can only say, that in those principles, or 
rather in the application of those princi. 
ples, Ido not concur. I do not contest 
them with reference to countries in which, 
if it were possible to conceive such a case, 
there are no preformed relations of 
society ; but asmy noble Fricnd justly said, 
in that admirable speech which he has 
delivered in the course of this debate—in 
a country of such complicated relations, of 
such extensive empire, in a country where 
there exist moral and social obligations 
wholly independent of mere commercial 
considerations, I say invariably and uni- 
formly to apply the principle of buying in 
the cheapest market would be, in my 
opinion, to involve this country in extreme 
embarrassment. I apprehend, that her 
Majesty’s Government will be obliged to 
dissent from the principles of free trade 
as laid down by the hon. Gentleman. If 
the principle of the hon. Gentleman is 
really to buy in the cheapest market with- 
out reference to any other consideration, 
what does he say to the proposal of her 
Majesty’s Government to impose a duty of 
Ss. per quarter on the importation of corn? 
Why does he not demand from them 
the free and unrestricted importation of 
wheat, sugar, timber, and everything 
else? But, in fact, her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment claim exactly the same privilege that 
I claim, viz., that I will not commit my- 
self to your mere abstract principles with- 
out knowing the circumstances under 
which, and the time at which, you propose 
to apply them. If by the principles of 
free trade you simply mean the progressive 
and well-considered relaxation of restric- 
tions upon commerce, | may venture to re- 
fer tothe past. I can say with truth, not- 
withstanding the observations of the noble 
Lord, that there was no man in this House 
from whom Mr. Huskisson derived a more 
cordial and invariable support than he de- 
rived from me. I know not whether the 
principles on which he acted are unpopulat 
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now or no, but I do not hesitate to declare 
that I did at that time cordially support 
the proposals made by Mr. Huskisson, and 
that the result of those measures has con- 
firmed me in the wisdom of that course. 
The noble Lord, however, seemed to con- 
sider that Mr. Huskisson met with a cold 
and hesitating support from his colleagues 
and from the party who generally acted in 
concurrence with them; but this I know, 
and I may appeal to the noble Lord (Lord 
Palmerston) to confirm my statement, that 
Mr. Huskisson assigned, as one of his chief 
reasons for joining the Duke of Wellington 
in 1828, that he would have in me a col- 
league from whom he had previously re- 
ceived constant and cordial support in his 
commercial measures. Now, a word as to 
the unvarying assistance which Mr. Hus- 
kisson received from the noble Lord’s party. 
The fact is, that the most formidable oppo- 
sition which Mr. Huskisson had to en- 
counter came from the hon. Member for 
Coventry ; and on that very question which 
has been so particularly referred to, the 
silk manufacture—on that particular ques- 
tio the Member for Coventry (Mr. Ellice), 
hoasting, of course, of the most enlarged 
views of commercial policy, yet, being 
pressed by his Coventry constituents—col- 
lected together every argument which he 
could possibly collect, with the assistance of 
the silk manufacturers of Coventry, to show 
why silk manufactures should be exempted 
from the principles of free trade ; and the 
only opposition in point of an actual mo- 
tim which my right hon. Friend en- 
countered, was the motion: made by the 
hon. Gentleman, the grande decus columen- 
que rerum of her Majesty’s Government. 
And the hon. Gentleman was seconded and 
cordially supported by a learned Gentleman 
(Mr. Williams), a faithful adherent of the 
same party, who was then Member for 
Lincoln, and has since been elevated to the 
office of judge. That hon. Gentleman (a 
sound Whig I presume) not only contested 
the principles of free trade, but he accused 
Mr. Huskisson and us who acted with him 
of being * cold-blooded metaphysicians, 
who,” according to the language of Mr. 
Burke, “ were actuated by all the malig- 
nity of the devil—and by the same sove- 
reign contempt for the happiness and wel- 
fare of mankind.” And now, forsooth, we 
are to be told that Mr. Huskisson met with 
nothing but obstruction from his own 
party, and that he was wafted over all his 
difficulties on the flowing wave of Whig 
enthusiasm, The noble Lord seems to 
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claim an exclusive inheritance of the prine 
ciples of Mr. Huskisson. Nay, he makes 
the awful announcement, that if he and 
his colleagues are driven out of office, they 
will pack up the principles of free trade 
and carry them off with them. “ Don’t 
rob us of our property,” says the noble 
Lord ; but at last the generosity of his na- 
ture prevails, and he promises that, if he is 
properly applied to by his successors, he 
will not withhold a contribution from the 
stock of liberal policy. Why, what right 
has the noble Lord to claim this exclusive 
dominion over the principles of Mr. Hus- 
kisson ? When did we hear a word of taem 
until the pressure of the present moment ? 
Was there ever any public man who pro- 
nounced so positive a condemnation of the 
principles of free trade as the present Prime 
Minister of this country? And did one of 
you dissent from that declaration ? When 
Lord Melbourne said, that it would be ab- 
solute insanity to deprive the agriculture of 
this country of protection—and when he 
held Janguage from which it must be rea- 
sonably inferred that he thought it impos- 
sible, in the complicated relations of so- 
ciety in this country, to apply the pure 
principles of free trade to the trade in corn 
or almost anything clse—when he gave 
that plain indication of his sentiments, as 
the head of the Government, did one man 
of you rise in this House to express his op- 
position to those sentiments? Was the 
budget of last year brought forward on the 
principles which are now advocated ? Was 
the five per cent. additional on customs and 
excise a specimen of your comprehensive 
financial views? When the President of 
the Board of Trade, in the simplicity of his 
heart, said there could be no great harm in 
putting five per cent. additional on tobacco 
since the present amount of duty was 1,200 
per cent. on the prime cost of the article— 
had he then become a convert to the prin- 
ciples of Mr. Huskisson? Let us do jus- 
tice to Mr. Huskisson, and not confound 
his measures and proceedings with yours. 
Mr. Huskisson applied his principles soberly 
and cautiously, and with the power and 
means and intention of effectually carrying 
them out. He prepared the public mind 
for the adoption of these principles ; he an- 
ticipated opposition to them, and prevented 
the success of that opposition by the cau- 
tious and deliberate manner in which he 
approached ‘them. You ask me what I 
propose to do with reference to the Corn- 
laws. Sir, I will not shrink from the ex- 
pression of my opinion. If I saw a reason 
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for changing my course, I would do so, and 
frankly avow it. But [ have not changed | 
my opinion. 


the Corn-laws, notwithstanding the de- 


claration that cither the total repeal, or the | 


substitution of a fixed duty for the present 
scale, is the inevitable result of the agita- 
tion now going forward—notwithstanding 
this declaration, I do not hesitate to avow 
my adherence to the opinion which I ex- 
pressed Jast year, and again to declare ~ 
my preference i is decidedly in favour of 
gr ‘aduated to a fixed duty. I said, 


of my opinions now, that I viewed with 


anxiety the state of the manufactures of | 
I state | 
| protection on the part of the home corn-grower 


I stated then, as 


this country. 
the prosperous state 


now, that I consider 


of the manufacturing industry of this | 
country to be intimately connected with | 


the welfare of our agriculture, and that | 
'in 1828, two years before the termination 


the prosperity of our manufactures s a 
greater support to our agriculture than any 
system of Corn-laws. That was the lan- 
guage I held then, and that is the language 
IT now repeat. 1 said that I preferred the 
principle of a sliding duty to a fixed one. 
I said that I would not bind myself to the 
details of the existing law, but would re- 
serve to mysclf the unfettered discretion of 
considering and amending those details. 
You declare, however, that no man can 
maintain the present system of Corn- 
Jaws, and be friendly to a liberal com- 
mercial policy. I deny that conclusion, 
and I refer you to Mr. Huskisson. He 
certainly never considered protection to 
agriculture incompatible with the removal 
of restrictions on commerce. An _ hon. 
Gentleman has quoted some opinions said 
to be delivered by Mr. Huskisson after he 
left office, but | know that, during the pe- 
riod | was united in office with him, there 
was no more strenuous supporter of a gra- 
duated scale, and no more determined op- 
poser of a fixed duty. And to put that 
question beyond all doubt, and to set at 
rest any suspicion of my stating opinions 
as his which he had not entertained, | will 
quote them to the House. Mr. Huskisson 
stated in 1827, that it had been urged 
against him that he held the opinion that 
England ought not to depend largely on 
other countries for the supply of corn, and 


that he had declared in 1815, and still 
maintained, that nothing could be more 


dangerous than a reliance of this country 
on foreign countries for her food. 
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last | 
year, and T repeat now—for I may refer to | 
the speech I then made as the expressions | 
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avowed that such were his opinions, and 
with regard to the graduated scale, he ob. 
served, that he was not only the advocate 
of it, but that he claimed credit for being its 
actual author. In 1827, Mr. Huskisson 
said :- 


“[ proposed, in 1814, a graduated scale, 
and it is not likely I should now ree ommend a 
principle utterly inconsistent with it.” 


In 1828 Mr. 


“ An hon. Gentleman had spoken in favour 
of a fixed duty ; abstractedly, that might look 
well enough ; but, when they regarded the cir. 
cumstances of the country and the wants of 
the people, they would see the impossibility of 
adopting such a principle. If a high perma- 
nent duty were imposed, then, in periods of 
scarcity, the poor would be exposed to suffer. 
the infliction of which no claims for 


Huskisson spoke thus :~ 


oe 
ings, 


would ever justify”. ‘“ A permanent fixed 
duty was out of the question.” 


This was the opinion of Mr, Muskisson 


of his useful carecr. The noble Lord will, 
however, propose the adoption of a fixed 
duty. I shall offer my opposition to it on 
the ground that | do not think a fixed duty 
can be permanently maintained. The 
Member for Marylebone agrees with me 
for he supports the proposition, not on its 
own merits, but because it will be a 
stepping-stone to absolute freedom in the 
trade of corn. The noble Lord’s fixed 
duty will be assailed by the same arguments 
by which the graduated scale is now at- 
tacked. The Members for Finsbury or 
Wolverhampton will again detail cases 
of severe privation in the manufacturing 
towns—the cry of ‘‘ no bread-tax ” will be 
raised—the noble Lord will infallibly be 
met by that illegitimate warfare of which 
he has set the example—and what is his 
confidence that he will be enabled to 
maintain his fixed duty? You ask again 
—what do you propose to do with respect 
to the timber-duties? I answer, I reserve 
to myself an unfettered action on this point. 
Before I consider the timber-duties I shall 
require that the noble Lord will give me 
the benefit of that information which he has 
derived from the Governor-gencral of Ca- 
nada. How is it possible for me—how could 
any rational man venture to form an opinion 
upon such a subject as the timber-duties, 
without having been put in possession, not 
only of the financial and commercial, but 
of the political circumstances connected 
with them? Did the noble Lord apply 


i without hesitation, the principles of free 
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trade to the timber-duties? No; the no- 
ble Lord availed himself of the advant- 
ages which his office gave him. He knew 
that there was a great political crisis in our 
North American colonies. He looked to 
the state of Canada. He considered the 
great experiment which had been made 
there by the union of the provinces. He 
reflected upon the state of our relations 
with the United States of America, con- 
sequent on the apprehension of Mr. M*‘Leod, 
and the long-pending and unsettled question 
of the north-eastern boundary. Te took 
all these important circumstances into con- 
sideration, and wisely said,— 


“ Before I disturb the trading interests of 


Canada by great alterations in the existing 
timber-duties, [ willascertain the state of feel- 
ing in that country on political questions, and 
confer with the Governor-general as to the 
political effects of a commercial measure.” 


And what answer does he receive from 
the Governor-general ? An avowal that 
the alteration of: the timber-duties, under 
present circtimstances, would greatly add 
to his diflieulties in conducting the Go- 
vernment of Canada, And is there any 
justice in your demanding from me posi- 
tive declarations of my opinion on the sub- 
ject of these duties, and denying me at the 
same time the opportunity of weighing the 
political considerations that are involved in 
them? 'Theonly information you give me 
is, that the measure of the noble Lord will 
increase the difficulties of governing Ca- 
nada, and yet 1 am to declare preremptorily 
in its favour. But it seems that the Go- 
vernor-general of Canada has informed the 
noble Lord, that if some other measures 
were proposed concurrently with an altera- 
tion of the timber-duties, the dissatisfaction 
iu Canada might be materially abated. 
The noble Lord has not given us the faint- 
est conception of the nature of that other 
measure. Tfow preposterous it would be 
to enter into the question of the timber- 
duties with nothing but partial informa- 
ion, and mysterious notices as to the 
possible efleet which the agitation of that 
question might produce in a colony which 
is In the crisis of a hazardous experiment 
uy Government, and which is on the 
frontier of a powerful State with which 
onr relations are far from satisfactory, 
Sull, however, there remains the argu- 
ment, that we are in a state of extreme 
financial difficulty, and some extraordinary 
effort mast be made to relieve us. There 
is great financial difficulty; but, for that 
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financial difficulty you—her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment—are mainly responsible. You 
have had the possession of power since the 
year 1835. You have had the complete 
uncontrolled administration of the finances 
of this country during that period. When- 
ever you happen to be successful you boast 
of success as a proof of your wisdom, but 
you never admit failure to be even prima 
Jucie evidence of your incapacity. But 
the whole course of your financial admi- 
nistration has been a series of failures. 
Year after year there has been deficiency, 
year after year inercasing expenditure, 
and diminished means of meeting it. And 
now, when the ageregate of your yearly 
deficicneies amounts to near 8,000,000/. 
—when the burden becomes intolerable— 
when exposure and disgrace are inevitable 
—instead of penitent confessions of your 
own incapacity and mal-administration, you 
represent yourselves as martyrs in the 
cause of free trade—and call upon me to 
furnish you with a budget. And Iam by 
no means surprised at your confidence. 
You recollect that when [| left office in 
1830, had I been connected with an ad- 
ministration which, during the period in 
which it had the management of the fi- 
nances of this country, reduced the public 
debt by 20,000,000/. of capital, and the 
annual charge upon that debt by more 
than 1,000,000/. You remember, too, 
that we left a surplus of 1,600,000/. of 
revenue over expenditure — and mark ! 
we did all this with the incumbrance 
of an unreformed Parliament. You have 
had your own way for five years, with the 
advantage of a reformed Parliament; you 
have had the full enjoyment of the pro- 
mised blessings of ‘cheap government.” 
You got rid of these your illiberal colleagues 
in 1884—[pointing to Lord Stanley and Sir 
James Graham}—and with ali these ad- 
vantages in your favour, a reformed Parlia- 
ment, cheap Government, no patronage, no 
obstruction from illiberal colleagues, the 
shameful result is a deficit for the present 
year of 2,400,000/., a total deficit of 
7,500,000. And you consider me respon- 
sible for this, and demand from me a 
Budget. You recollect, no doubt, the aid 
which I gave you with respect to the Ja- 
maica question on a former occasion—when 
I rescued you from the perils of your own 
evil ways, when I enabled you to retain 
popular representative Government—when 
I prevented you from disturbing the foun- 
dation of the security of every other colony 
which boasted of a representative system— 
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when you were compelled to take my ad- 
vice, and were glad and rejoiced in your 
counsellor—you remember all this, and, 
with good reason, invoke my aid again— 
and be assured that, if the circumstances 
were the same, I would again give it you, 
and again compel you to take my advice. 
But I cannot help you now. No, great as 
is my commisecration, I cannot] assist you. 
I view with unaffected sympathy the posi- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. It has been 
remarked, that a good man struggling with 
adversity, isa sight worthy of the gods. 
And certainly, the right hon. Gentleman, 
both with respect to the goodness of the 
man, and the extent of his adversity, pre- 
sents at the present moment that spectacle. 
Can there be a more lamentable picture 
than that of a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
seated on an empty chest—by the pool of 
bottomless deficiency —fishing for a Budget? 
1 won’t bite, the right hon. Gentleman 
shall return home with his pannier as 
empty as his chest. What absurdity there 
is in demanding a Budget from me—in re- 
quiring that I, who am out of office, who 
have been out of office for ten years, shall 
agitate the public mind by declaring what 
taxes I would impose, or what taxes I 
would remit, if I were in power! There 
may be some young Member silly cnough 
to suppose, that I will permit declarations 
on such a subject to be extorted from me— 
that I will give you the advantage of hint- 
ing at a property-tax, or threatening to 
increase the penny post. I will make no 
declaration whatever as to the course which 
I will pursue, if in office, with regard to 
financial measures. Nay, more, my first 
act in office must necessarily be to demand 
a vote of confidence from the House of 
Commons, in order that I may be enabled 
to review the financial situation of the 
country—to consider its expenditure, and 
the various causes from which the present 
difficulties have arisen. [ would not receive 
office on the condition of making hasty, ill- 
considered attempts to repair the existing 
evils. I admit now, as I have often admit- 
ted, the bad policy of incurring debt during 
peace ; but that admission should not pre- 
vent me from proposing such temporary 
arrangements as might give time for mature 
consideration on the present financial con- 
dition and prospects of the country. The 
decision of to-night will involve a vote of 
confidence. If unfavourable to the Go- 


verninent, it will imply distrust in their 
competency to relieve the country from its 
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present embarrassment. They are charge. 
able with having produced it : it is invain for 
them to refer to occasional causes of extra. 
ordinary expenditure—to a rebellion jp 
Canada—-to an expedition against China, 
After making allowance for these, there jg 
the evidence of gross mismanagement 
there is proof that, while there was a grow- 
ing increase in expenditure, not only there 
was no effort made to provide fresh means 
of ‘meeting it, but existing means were 
thrown away. Revenue was abandoned 
while estimates were increasing—revenue 
was abandoned not from the conviction of 
the Government that the sacrifice was wise, 
—but abandoned for the purpose of con- 
ciliating party support. What has been 
the cause of this? What has led us step 
by step to the brink of this precipice ? Not 
the want of ability in individual Members 
of the Cabinet—not negligence, not incom. 
petence—no, the evil is to be found in a 
departure from constitutional principles— 
in the persevering attempt to govern with. 
out having the confidence of the House of 
Commons. ‘There may be dexterity in this, 
but it is fraught with intolerable evil to 
the country. IT speak not of occasional de- 
feats, but of the exhibition year after year 
of the inability of a Government to carry 
its own measures. You yourselves must 
be conscious of this. You have written 
your own condemnation. When I retired 
from office in 1835, after a short and inef- 
fectual struggle of three months—when I 
relinquished office on the express ground, 
that I did not possess the confidence of the 
House of Commons—the noble Lord told 
me, that I had acted in the spirit of the 
constitution. When Lord Melbourne re- 
turned to office in 1839, after the defeat of 
Government on the Jamaica Bill, Lord 
Melbourne—after referring to a conversa- 
tion between King William 3rd and Bishop 
Burnet, in which the King observed, that 
the worst form of Government was a weak 
and inefficient monarchy—said, that the 
worst administration that could be formed 
was that which did not possess sufficient 
of the confidence of Parliament to be ena- 
bled to carry the measures which it deemed 
important for the public welfare. It is a 
violation of constitutional principle—a vio- 
lation of the spirit of representative Go- 
vernment—that this state of things should 
continue. It is hot fit that we should pre- 
sent to Europe the spectacle of a House of 
Commons constantly refusing to sanction 
the measures of an Administration, yet not 
influencing the fate of that Administration. 
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It is not for the interest of free and popu- | House, and attended in point of argument, 
lar Government, that this exhibition should whatever may be its result as to numbers, 


continue. 
monarchy, that the servants of the Crown 
should be powerless in the House of Com- 
mons, It is not for the interest of the mea- 
sures which they recommend, that those 
measures should be viewed with suspicion 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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and distrust on account of the position of | 


their authors. t 
public men—It detracts from their weight 
and authority—it is injurious to their pub- 


It is not for the interest of | 


lic character —to retain office without ' 


power. Power, indeed, in one sense, they 
do possess. I do not underrate it. They 
can excite and inflame the people; they 
can, by the minute detail of sufferings—by 
imputing those sufferings to the acts of the 
legislature—by comparing, for instance, 
the wretched condition of a manufacturing 
population with the case and comfort of 
liberated negroes, they can obstruct the 
calm and dispassionate consideration of 
public measures. But this is a sorry tri- 
umph: this appeal to passion can always 
be made—it always has been made: dis- 
tress—severe distress—privations that are 
afflicting in the recital—will always exist 
in such a socicty as that in which we live, 
and can always be urged against any mea- 
sure which partakes (as the best measures 
may partake) of an unpopular character. 
These appeals have a powerful effect, when 
made by individual Members of the Legis- 
lature. When made by men in authority 
—by men whose duty it is to resist the in- 
fluence of such appeals, and to expose their 
tendencies—they act with tenfold weight. 
It may be, that you will succeed in your 
present object; it may be, that amid the con- 
flicts of passion which you will have excited, 
amid the collision of contending intcrests, 
you may gather up the scattered elements 
of discord, and combine them into the ma- 
terials of party strength ; but you will find 
them dangerous and uncontrollable instru- 
ments of Government. Rely upon it, that 
when authority supports itself by invoking 
the assistance of agitation, it calls to its aid 
an ally, powerful no doubt, but an ally 
that will be its master, and not its slave. 
Viscount Palmerston spoke as follows :* 
The right hon. Baronet, the Member for 
Kent, in the speech which he addressed 
to the House this evening, expressed his 
regret at the long duration of this debate ; 
that regret did not surprise me, because a 
debate less favourable to one side of the 





* From a corrected report. 
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It is not for the interest of | with greater triumph to the other side, it 


never has been my lot to witness; I can 
well understand therefore that the Mem- 
ber for Kent should regret the protracted 
length of the debate ; and notwithstanding 
the speech of the right hon. Baronet, the 
Member for Tamworth, who has just sat 
down, and though I admit the great dex- 


iterity with which he has handled the 


various topics which he has treated, I do 
not think that even that speech will in- 
duce the right hon. Member for Kent to 
retract the regret which he has expressed. 
The right hon. Baronet, the Member for 
Tamworth, who has just sat down has been 
pleased to make himself exceedingly.merry 


|at what he conceives to be the forlorn 


condition of my right hon, Friend the 


| Chancellor of the Exchequer fishing for 





a budget. My righthon. Friend is fishing 
for no budget, he has caught his budget, 
and has laid it on the table. My right 
hon. Friend does not go begging to the 
other side for a budget. He has \been 
reproached on former occasions, and has 
been taunted to night, for playing a part 
which is stated to be utterly unworthy of 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer. He has to 
deal with a deficiency in the revenue and 
has brought forward a budget to supply 
that deficiency, and he is charged with an 
entire forgetfulness of the duties incum~ 
bent on a Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
because instead of coming down with a 
proposal to add to the burthens of the 
people, he proposes to fill up the deficiency 
of revenue by relieving the people from a 
portion of those burthens. The right hon. 
Baronet is mistaken in saying that we 
asked him for his budget instead of ours. 
What we asked was, and not even to- 
night has an answer been given to our 
question, tell us aye or no what you mean ; 
we intend to supply the deficiency of the 
revenue by striking a blow at some of the 
great monopolies which have hitherto re- 
tarded the prosperity of the country, you 
object to our proposal upon narrow and 
insufficient grounds ; tell us then plainly 
whether you are willing to make up the 
deficiency in the way we have intended 
to do so; or whether you are ‘prepared to 
vote new taxes for the purpose. ‘That is 
the question put to the other side, and to 
that question we have had no answer. 
The right hon. Baronet, indeed stated that 
he would give us with the utmost frank- 
Y 
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ness his opinion on the three questions, 
about sugar, corn, and timber: but what 
were his declarations, what were those 
explanations which were to be given in the 
spirit of such unreserved frankness? As 
to the sugar duty, he threw over in the 
beginning of his speech, the principles and 
doctrines contained in the resolution of 
his noble Friend, and said that the ques- 
tion was one of prudence, rather than of 
principle, and in the Jatter part of his speech 
he said, that the only pledge he would give 
about the sugar duties was, that he would 
wait to see whethei the expected supply 
from the Kast Indies would cover defi- 
ciency in the duties, and that for the next 
year he should propose no change in the 
rate of duty; but the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, reserved himselt for the future, and 
beyond next year he would give us no 
pledge either way. Well, then we were to 
have his unreserved opinion on the sub- 
What was it? 
why that he preferred a sliding scale toa 
fixed duty. A sliding scale may be a 
slippery thing. The right hon. Baronet 
took care to guard himself against de- 
claring whether that sliding scale woul: or 
would not be a seale materially diminish- 
ing that amount of inordinate protection 
which the present law affords. But the 
question he was called upon to answer is, 
whether he is willing or not to supply a 
part of the deficiency of the revenue, by 
creating an extension of our commerce, 
by means of a reduction in the present 
amount of the duty on corn? About the 
timber duties too we have had the right 
hon. Baronet’s equally frank and candid 
declaration. If my ears did not deceive 
me, he said, that on that question he 
should keep himself totally unfettered for 
the future. That until he knew what is 
at present known only to my noble Friend 
the Secretary for the colonies, and until 
he should be put, like my noble Friend, 
into the confidence of the Governor-ge- 
neral of Canada, it would be utterly im- 
possible for him to afford us any informa- 
tion as to his views. Well then, Sir, am 
I not justified in saying, that never do I 
remember a great question like the present, 
debated by one party on grounds so 
narrow and inadequate. The question is, 
whether the great springs of our national 
industry shall be relieved from some of 
those artificial obstructions, which have 
hitherto retarded their developement, or 
whether the sources of our national pros- 
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perity shall for the benefit of private in. 
terests, and of privileged classes, continue 
to be choked up? The question is be. 
tween free trade, (and by free trade | 
mean trade open to competition) on the one 
side, and monopoly on the other. The 
question is between reason and prejudice ; 
between the interests of the many, and the 
profits of the few—and the hon. Gentle. 
man opposite, shrinking from a question 
Which they dare not manfully grapple with, 
and afraid to joi issue with us on the real 
merits of the case, because they know that 
the verdict of the country would be against 
them, have endeavoured to narrow the dis- 
cussion down to one collateral point, and 
under a delusive pretence to entrap this 
House and the country into an erroneous 
decision. The epithet hypocritical ap- 
plied to the resolution by speakers on this 
side has been taken amiss by Gentlemen 
opposite ; I will endeavour not to repeat 
offensive expressions; [I will content myself 
with saying that this resolution is the 
homage which monopoly pays to free 
trade. But an homage so unwilling and 
constrained that those who pay it have 
not been able entirely to assume the virtue 
which they do not feel; but have thought 
it prudent to leave themselves a loophole 
for escape; and by that notable parenthesis 
which was so well exposed by my noble 
Friend (Lord J. Russell) they have pro- 
vided for themselves the means of de- 
scending if necessary from the lofty ground 
of principle on which they profess to take 
their stand, to the lower and more con- 
venient level of expediency. Their course 
reminds me of that sometimes pursued by 
their friends the Spanish Carlists—on more 
than one occasion in the late civil war, 
the Carlists when wanting to attack the 
Queen’s forces, placed and drove along at 
the head of their column a number of 
helpless captives, trusting that the hu- 
manity of their opponents would disarm 
their resistance, and that thus they should 
succeed in their attack. So now the hon. 
Gentleman opposite put forward the suf- 
ferings of the negroes. I forbear from in- 
quiring how many of those who are fore- 
most in the cry, have had their share in 
causing those sufferings; though some 
things have passed in this debate which 
tend to throw light upon such an inquiry. 
But they put forward the sufferings of the 
negroes, and under cover of that pretence 
the whole band of monopolists rash for- 
ward to scale the fortress of power. But 
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the party opposite stand upon principle 


against interest. The principle they stand 
upon is the principle of humanity; the in- 
terest they oppose is that of the 25,000,000 
of people who inhabit these islands. Now, 
| honour and respect principle. | admire 
a man who acts upon principle, even 
though in carrying his principle out, he 
should thwart me, and obstruct my 
path. But then, let principle be the rule 
and not the exception. Let it be the guide 
of conduct, and the inspirer of actions, 
and let it not be merely put forward as a 
pretext for the purpose of arriving at un- 
acknowledged ends. They say humanity 
is their principle—an excellent principle 
it is—cbarity is said to begin at home ; 
why should not humanity also be a do- 
mestic virtue? ‘True it is there are mil- 
lions of suffering negroes abroad ; true 
also is it that we have millions of sufler- 
ing fellow-countrymen at home. Why 
should our humanity bestow itself exclu- 
sively on the former, instead of giving a 
due share of its attention to the latter ? 
The principle laid down by Gentlemen 
opposite is, that we ought not to consume 
the produce of slave labour ; that is the 
principle which has been maintained by 
the noble Lord, the Member for Liver- 
pool, who moved the resolution, but it 
was not so clearly asserted by the right 
hon. the Member for Tamworth. He 
seemed, indeed, to set it aside. This may 
have arisen from proofs which have been 
given by what has passed in other places, 
of the manner in which the people of the 
country view this matter; and I am not 
surprised, that at the close of this debate, 
the principle on which Gentlemen oppo- 
site laid such stress at the outset, should 
now be allowed in some degree to remain 
unnoticed. But the principle contended 
for is, that we ought not to consume the 
produce of slave-labour. Well, if that 
principle is to be adopted, apply it hon- 
estly, faithfully, and throughout. Prohibit 
the importation of the enormous quantities 
of cotton which are brought every year 
from the United States of North America. 
Prohibit the tobacco; prohibit the rice 
which you bring from thence and which 
is all the produce of slave labour. (“Oh !"] 
The hon. Gentlemen opposite laugh and 
cry Oh! at the very idea of such a thing 
—they shrink from such an application 
of their principle—they know that such 
an application of their principle would 


deprive of employment some millions of ; your coffee. 
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their fellow-countrymen, and would bring 
them to utter ruin. They say it would 
not be expedient to do this; expedient, 
indeed! a pretty principle this to take 
stand upon, the practical application of 
which is to depend on comparative ex- 
pediency. But they think they have an 
answer to this argument: they say it is 
one thing to submit to an evil that exists, 
it is another thing to create a new evil; 
and although we have long encouraged 
slave-labour in North America, that is no 
reason why we should now begin to ens 
courage slave-labour in South America. 
But would the effect of our measure be 
that we should begin now, for the first 
time, to permit the consumption of things 
produced by slave-labour in South Ame- 
rica? Do we not already encourage the 
employment of slave-labour in South 
America, and to the extent of our means ? 
Do we not send out every year to the 
Brazils vast quantities of our manufac- 
tures, and are we not paid for them by 
the sugar and coffee which is there pro- 
duced by the labour of slaves? Do we 
not glut the Brazilian market with our 
goods, and stimulate them every year 
more and more to produce more and more 
slave-labour commodities to buy those 
goods with? It is true that the sugar 
and coffee come not here but go to Ger- 
many to be sold, and it is the money they 
are sold for that is remitted to us; but 
does this alter the nature of the trans- 
action? We are told that we must not 
encourage the employment of slave-labour, 
and yet we first set the slaves in North 
America to work, to produce for us as 
much cotton as possible, and then we add 
to the value of that cotton and send it 
out to South America in order therewith 
to set the slaves of South America to 
work, to produce as much sugar and 
coffee as they can. The details of these 
transactions of ours with the Brazilians 
are sufficiently curious to be worth fol- 
lowing out. We say to the Brazilians we 
can supply you with cotton goods cheaper 
and better than any you can get else- 
where, will you buy them? By all means, 
reply the Brazilians, and we will pay you 
for your goods by our sugar and our 
coffee. No, say we, your sugar and coflee 
are produced by slave labour, we are men 
of principle, and our consciences will not 
allow us to consume the produce of slave- 
labour, we cannot take your sugar and 
Well then, any body would 
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imagine that the transaction ended here ; 
that we sent our manufactures to some 
free labour market, and left the Brazilians 
to eat and drink their sugar and coflee, 
or to dispose of them as best they may. 
No such thing; we are men of principle, 
but we are also men of business, and we 
try to help the Brazilians out of their dif- 
ficulty. We say to them, it is true that 
we cannot consume your slave-labour | 
sugar and coflee; but close by us, and | 
near at hand, live some forty millions of | 
industrious thriving Germans who are not | 
so conscientious as we are; take you: 
sugar to them; they will buy it of you, | 
and you can pay us for our cottons with | 
the money you will thus receive; and 
though we cannot take your sugar and | 
cotlee, we shall not scruple to take the | 
money you have sold them for. But the | 
Brazilians represent that there will be 
some difficulty in this. The Germans, 
they say, live on the other side of the 
Atlantic, we must send them our sugar in 
ships; now our ships are few in number, 
and are ill-fitted to cope with the waves 
of the great ocean; what shall we do? 
Our reply is ready.—Do not let this dis- 
turb you, we have plenty of ships, and 
they are quite at your service. It is true 
that slave-labour produce would contami- 
nate our warehouses, our shops, and our 
tables ; but our ships are different things, 
and they shall carry your sugar for you. 
But the Brazilians have another difficulty ; 
indeed there is no end to their difficul- 
ties. They tell us that the Germans are 
particular in their own way about these 
matters, and have a fancy for refined 
sugar. ‘That it is not easy to refine sugar 
in Brazil, and that the Germans do not 
like the trouble of refining it themselves. 
Our desire to oblige is inexhaustible, we 
again step in with an expedient: Come | 
never mind, we will help you here also; | 
we will not only carry your sugar, but we 
will refine it for you too. It is sinful, in- 
deed, to consume slave-labour sugar, but 
there can be no harm in refining it, which, 
in fact, is to cleanse it from part of its 
original impurity. Accordingly we refine 
the sugar, and, to be sure, we think we 
have done. Not a bit. The Brazilians 
are atus again. The fact is, say they, we 
produce a great deal of sugar; more than 
the Germans will buy, at least at a remu- 
nerating price; what are we to do with 
our surplus? Well, our goodness is in- 
finite; having carried the Brazilians on so 
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far, we are determined not to leave them 
till we have seen them safe home; we 
have a remedy, we tell them, for this 
also; we ourselves will buy your surplus, 
It cannot, indeed, be consumed at home, 
because the people of this kingdom are 
the inhabitants of the mother country, 
and are men of conscience; but we will 
send it to the West Indies, and to Aus- 
tralia; the people who live in those parts 
are only negroes and colonists, and what 
right can they have to consciences ; your 
slave-labour sugar can do them no harm: 
and now, that you may not plague us any 
more about these matters, we tell you at 
once, that if ever the price of our own 
sugar shall rise above a certain amouut, 
we will then buy more of your slave. 
labour sugar, and eat it ourselves. Now, 
without meaning the slightest offence, let 
me ask if it is not the grossest hypocrisy, 
that when these things are as notorious as 
the sun at noon-day, we should be asked, 
on pretences so hollow, and so inconsist- 
ent with what is constantly going on, to 
forego an arrangement which will relieve 
our commerce, and assist our finances. 
But then it is said that the proposed mea- 
sure will encourage the slave-trade. It 
can encourage the slave-trade only in as 
far as it may give any great additional 
stimulus to slave-labour, and I have al- 
ready dealt with that objection. I can 
assure the House, that if we had thought 
that this measure would give to the slave- 
trade any encouragement, which we should 
not be able by other means amply to 
counterbalance, we would not have pro- 
posed the measure to Parliament, what- 
ever might have been the advantages 
otherwise to be gained from it. I think 
we have given proof of the sincerity of 
our zeal for the suppression of the slave- 
trade. During the time we have had 
the honour to conduct the affairs of 
the country, we have laboured assidu- 
ously, perseveringly, and not without 
some success, in the pursuit of this great 
end. The suppression of the slave-trade 
is to be effected by two means—first, by 
the vigilance and activity of that maritime 
police, which, by virtue of our treaties 
with other powers, we are enabled to 
establish ; secondly, by those measures of 
internal administration which foreign go- 
vernments may put into execution, either 
in compliance with our suggestions, or i 
fulfilment of treaties concluded with us. 
I contend that the measure which we pro- 
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ose will assist us in both these respects ; 
for it will give us a better chance of ob- 
taining by treaty any additional powers 
and authority, which our maritime police 
may stand in need of; and it will in- 
crease the disposition of foreign govern- 
ments to fulfil the engagements they 
have taken towards us, to put down the 
slave-trade within their own territories, 
When we came into office in 1830, 
we found the slave-trade carried on to 
an immense extent, and under various 
flags, notwithstanding the treaties we had 
then concluded with Spain, Portugal, 
Brazil, the Netherlands, and Sweden ; and 
notwithstanding the declaration made at 
the Congress of Vienna, which was al- 
luded to by the right hon. Gentleman, the 
Member for the University of Cambridge, 
and which cannot be mentioned with too 
much honour to the statesmen who pro- 
posed it, and to the Governments by which 
it was adopted. The treatics with Por- 
tugal and Spain were insufficient for their 
purpose. That with Portugal ouly applied 
to slave trade north of the line, and nei- 
ther that nor the treaty with Spain gave 
sufficient powers for the detention of ves- 
sels equipped for slave trade. We had no 
treaty with France, and slave trade was 
carried on under the French flag. The 
first thing we did was to obtain a treaty 
with France, giving mutual right of search 
and detention to the cruizers of the two 
nations; and when Gentlemen recollect 
how much the events of the last wars be- 
tween England and France must have 
rendered such a mutual right distasteful 
to both nations, and repugnant to their 
feelings and their pride, the mere fact of 
such a treaty having been concluded, must 
be a convincing proof of the sincerity and 
zeal with which both Governments were 
animated in their endeavours to put down 
this traffic ; and the success of that treaty 
has been complete, for from that moment 
the slave trade has ceased to be carried 
on under the flag of France. Next we 
obtained from Spain, by a new treaty, 
larger powers for our cruizers, and fuller 
and more complete engagements on the 
part of the Spanish crown; and [ must 
say, that if the Spanish governors of Cuba 
had acted with good faith, and had rigidly 
enforced the law of Spain, and had punc- 
tually fulfilled the treaty engagements of 
the Spanish crown, their exertions, assisted 
by those of the British cruisers, would 
long since have entirely put an cud to the 
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Cuba slave-trade; and a similar result 
would have been obtained in Brazil, if the 
Brazilian government bad executed with 
good faith and vigour the engagements it 
has contracted on this matter towards 
Great Britain, But we were told, and by 
many of the most zealous friends of abo- 
lition, that our treaties would be of no 
avail to suppress the slave-trade until every 
maritime state in Christendom should have 
joined in the league to put it down; for 
as fast as we drove the trade from one 
tlag it would take shelter under another, 
and that nothing effectual would be ac- 
complished as long as any one flag re- 
mained by which it could be protected. 
We felt the truth of this assertion, and we 
set ourselves to work in right good earnest 
to enlist all the maritime states of the 
world in the Christian league against slave~ 
trade. We have laboured hard, and Iam 
proud to say not without some success. 
At the present moment we have treaties 
concluded and ratified with France, Spain, 
Portugal, the Netherlands, Sweden, Den- 
mark, the Hans Towns, Sardinia, Tus- 
eany, and Naples; we have been negoti- 
ating a treaty between England, France, 
Austria, Russia, and Prussia, to be founded 
upon the treaty now existing between 
fngland and France. ‘The details of this 
treaty have for several months been agreed 
upon, and the signature of the treaty has 
been delayed solely by the peculiar posi- 
tion in which France has for some time 
past stood with relation to the other four 
powers, and not in consequence of any 
difficulties as to the treaty itself; and | 
trust that very shortly that treaty will be 
signed. When that treaty is signed we 
shall propose to Belgium, to Hanover, and 
to Greece to accede to it, and I trust there 
can be no doubt of our obtaining the 
accession of those states. ‘The Greek go- 
vernment has indeed lately, and very much 
in consequence of representations made to 
it by the British Government, passed a law 
prohibiting under severe penalties that 
Mediterranean slave-trade in Greek ves- 
sels which had begun to attract the atten- 
tion of Europe. If we succeed in all this, 
as I see no reason to doubt, we shall have 
enlisted all the maritime states of Europe 
in the Christian league. Nor have we 
been idle as to America. We have con- 
cluded treaties which have been ratified, 
with Brazil, Buenos Ayres, Venezuela, and 
ITaiti; we have concluded treaties which 
have not yet been ratificd, with Mexico, 
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Montevideo, Chile, and Bolivia; and we! have already said, by adopting the pro. 
have concluded additional articles which | posed measure, we shall acquire additional 
also have not yet been ratified with Brazil. | facilities for the accomplishment of our 
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We are negotiating a treaty with the re- 
public of the Equator, and we have pro- 
posed an improved treaty to Brazil. 
have also proposed a treaty to Peru, but 
the present disturbed state of that republic, 
prevents us, for the moment, from making 
any progress in that negotiation; the 


party now in power in Peru having set up | 
the strange doctrine that Peru is not to, 
make treaties with any but American ; 


States. Well, then, if we succeed in these 
various negotiations, which I have no rea- 
son to think we shall not, we shall have 
enlisted in this league against slave-trade 
every state in Christendom which has a 
flag that sails on the ocean, with the 
single exception of the United States of 
North America ; and I cannot believe, that 
the American people, descended from the 
same ancestors as ourselves, imbibing from 
their earliest infancy the same principles 
of liberty, and the same doctrines of re- 
ligion, will long stand aloof, and refuse to 
join the league, when they find themselves 
the only Christian nation that has not 
subscribed to its engagements. They have 
hitherto been deterred from doing so by 
the fear of agreeing to that mutual right 
of search which is the main foundation of 
all these treaties, and an indispensable 
means for the suppression of the slave 
trade. But they have not sufficiently re- 
flected, that the right of search which is 
necessary for the suppression of the slave- 
trade is a thing utterly and entirely difter- 


ent from that right of search, which on | 
former occasions has been the subject of , 


dispute between them and us. I trust 
that the people of America will not allow 
themselves to be carried away by names, 
but will investigate the nature of things; 
and when they find, as on consideration 
they must do, that what we ask is not in- 
consistent with their national honour, and 
is essential for abating a great evil, they 
will join the other states of Christendom, 
and give the slave-trade its death-blow. 
I think, then, that we may assert that our 
conduct proves, that we feel no indiffer- 
ence about this great question of the slave- 
trade; and that we are not men who 
would lightly, and in order to escape from 
a temporary difficulty, sacrifice a principle 
which has long guided our course, and 
forego an object which we have laboured 

so hard to attain. On the contrary, as I 


We | 


| purposes. J have said, that the slave-trade 
| would long since have been put down in 
the Brazils and in Cuba, if the Brazilian 
government, and the governors of Cuba, 
had chosen to enforce their own laws, and 
to fulfil the obligations of treaties con- 
cluded with us. Why have they not done 
so? Because they do not believe in the 
sincerity of our professions, and attribute 
our anxiety for the suppression of the 
slave-trade to motives very different from 
those which in reality prompt us. They 
see in us nothing but commercial enemies, 
On the one hand we shut our markets 
| against their produce; on the other hand 
| We try to prevent them from getting what 
| they erroneously consider a necessary ac- 
| cession of labourers. They judge of one 
| part of our conduct by the other. They 
| see, that with a spirit of narrow-minded 
commercial jealousy, we exclude their 
produce, that it may not compete in our 
markets with the produce of our own 
colonies; they think, that we want to pre- 
vent them from getting fresh slaves, in 
order that thus their sugar may cost them 
more and may become dearer; and that 
so the sugar of our colonies may be better 
able to compete with their sugar in the 
market of Europe. I regret that much 
has been said in this debate, which is ill 
calculated to undeceive them in this point ; 
for doctrines have been held in this dis- 
cussion exactly the reverse of those which 
| we press upon the Brazilians when urging 
them to abolish their slave trade. Wehave 
endevoured to persuade them, that free 
‘labour is cheaper in the end than slave- 
| labour, and that the cessation of the slave- 
| trade would be no injury, but in fact a 
‘benefit to them. We have been justified 
‘in holding this language to the Brazilians, 
| because we held it to our own West-India 
colonists. When we wanted them to 
| agree to the emancipation of their slaves, 
'we told them, that in the end they would 
| find free labour less expensive than slave- 
, labour, and we told them the truth; and no- 
| thing that has yet happened in the working 
out of the great experiment which we are 
| making in the West Indies, leads me in 
| the slightest degree to doubt that the as- 
_sertion we made to them is true, But 
| what has been the argument which has 
been maintained on this point in this de- 
‘bate by many Gentlemen opposite, most 
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connected with the West Indies, and 
best acquainted with the state of our 
colonies there. They have all contended, 
that if we admit to consumption in 
this country the sugar of the Brazils 
which they say is cheap, because it is the 
produce of slave-labour, our own sugar 
which they say is dear, because it is the 
produce of free labour, will be driven out 
of the market; and thus our Colonies 
will be ruined; and the hon. Member for 
the town of Cambridge pressed this argu- 
ment with peculiar vehemence, saying, as 
a reason for his doing so, that on the de- 
cision of this matter, his dearest interest, 
nay, as far as his West-India property is 
concerned, his very existence depends, 
The great argument, then, of these Gen- 
tlemen is, that the free-labour sugar of 
the West Indies cannot compete with 
the slave-labour sugar of the Brazils ; vow 
what is this but declaring to the Brazi- 
lians and the Spaniards, that we have 
been telling them untruths all this while, 
as to the comparative cheapness of free 
labour? Will they not think that we 
have added to the odiousness of our com- 
mercial hostility, the meanness of dupli- 
city and falsehood; that we have been 
endeavouring to trepan them into an abo- 
lition of their slave-trade upon false pre- 
tences; telling them that slave labour is 
the dearest, and, therefore, the least ad- 
vantageous to them, though we knew and 
were convinced all the while, that it is 
the cheapest and most profitable. Let us 
convince them, by our conduct, that in 
our doctrine we were sincere. Let us 
convince them that we do believe free la- 
bour to be, as it unquestionably ts, cheaper 
than slave labour. Let us do so by ad- 
mitting their slave-labour sugar into com- 
petition with free-labour sugar in our 
market, not indeed into competition on 
equal terms, for that is not at present pro- 
posed, but into competition modified by a 
discriminating duty of fifty per cent. in 
favour of the produce of our own colonies. 
If this measure is carried, I shall enter 
into negotiation with the Brazilians and 
Spaniards with better hopes of success, 
and shall think that I have a better chance 
of persuading them to employ the means 
which they themselves possess, to put a 
Stop to the slave-trade within their own 
territories ; for they will listen to our re- 
monstrances with a more willing ear, 
when they shall believe them to be dicta- 
ted by principle, and when they shall no 
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longet suspect them to be the otispring of 
commercial jealousy. Sir, I lay the greater 
stress upon this, because it is only from 
England, and from the exertions of Eng- 
land, that any hopes can be entertained of 
the extinction of the slave-trade, and of 
the ultimate abolition of slavery through- 
out the world; because it is England 
alone that feels any deep and sincere in- 
ivrest in the matter. England now holds 
a proud position among the nations of the 
earth; and exercises a great influence 
upon the destinies of mankind. That in- 
fluence is owing, in the first place, to our 
great wealth, to our unbounded resources, 
to our military and naval strength. But 
it is owing still more, if possible, to the 
moral dignity which marks the character 
and conduct of the British people. T fear 
that the resolution of the uoble Lord, 
the Member for Liverpool, will tend, 
if adopted, to impair all these elements of 
our strength. IT cannot but think that the 
respect which foreign nations have hitherto 
felt for the sincerity, the plain dealing, 
the straightlorwardness of the British cha- 
racter, will be lowered, when they see the 
House of Commons adopting a resolution 
by which the principles of humanity and 


Justice, are, (Lam sorry to say so), pros- 


tituted to serve the party purpose of a 
day, and I am sure that we shall sap the 
foundations of our strength, if, by the 
continuance of our restrictive and prohi- 
bitory regulations, we undermine those 
great commercial and manufacturing in- 
terests which are the main supports of our 
power. ‘Those who desire to see the prin- 
ciples of liberty thrive and extend through 
the world, should cherish with an almost 
religious veneration, the prosperity and 
greatness of England. As long as England 
shall ride pre-emineat on the ocean of 
humau afiairs, there can be none whose 
fortunes shall be so shipwrecked, there 
can be none whose condition shall be so 
desperate and forlorn, that they may not 
cast a look of hope towards the light that 
beams from hence; and though they may 
be beyond the reach of our power, our 
moral support and our sympathy shall 
cheer them in their adversity, and shall 
assist them to bear up, and to hold out, 
waiting for a better day. But if ever by 
the assault of overpowering enemies, or by 
the errors of her misguided sons, England 
should fall, and her star should lose its 
lustre, with ber fall, for a long period of 
time, would the hopes of the African, 
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whether in his own Continent, or in the 
vast regions of America, be buried in the 
darkness of despair. 1 know well that in 
such case, Providence would, in due 
course of time, raise up some other nation 
to inherit our principles, and to imitate 
our practice. But taking the world as it 
is, and states as they are constituted, I do 
not know, and I say it with regret and 
with pain, | do not know any nation that 
is now ready in this respect to supply our 
place. 1 say, then, that they who are the 
sincere friends of that cause of which we 
have been the strenuous advocates, and 
the not wholly unsuccessful supporters, 
instead of giviug their assistance to a reso- 
Jution which is founded upon a hollow 
pretence, ought to lend their aid to us, 
and to help us to accomplish those pur- 
poses, which they themselves have so 
deeply at heart. Now, 1 have said, that 
the real question at issue is, the choice 
between monopoly and free trade. The 
noble Lord, the Member for Lancashire 
(Lord Stanley), and the right hon. Baronet 
who spoke last (Sir Robert Peel), have 
given us their views of the meaning of the 
term free trade; and defined it to be a 
trade free from all duties whatever upon 
the importation of foreign produce. That 
is not my notion of free trade. That is 
not the free trade which I wish to see in- 
troduced. We must have an army and 
a navy, and civil establishments. To 
maintain these we must have a revenue; 
and, in my opinion, there is no more pro- 


Sugar Duties— 


per or legitimate mode of raising a part of 


that revenue than by duties upon the im- 
portation of foreign commodities. But 
then I say, let those dutics be laid on 
solely for purposes of revenue; Jet them 
not be laid on for what is called pro- 
tection ; that is, to enable a comparatively 
small number of men to carry on a trade 


in itself a losing one, at the expense of 


the rest of the community. I know that 
in an artificial state of society, such as 
that in which we live, it is impossible at 
once, and without some delay, to carry 
into full application, principles of this 
kind. Because, if suddenly adopted, they 
would derange the course of transactions, 
and involve thousands in ruin. To do this 
is neither our intention nor our wish. 
But let us keep these principles stead- 
fastly in view; let them guide and direct 
our course; and let us apply them as 
nearly and as quickly as circumstances 
will permit. Protection, in the sense in 
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which the word is used by those who now 
oppose the plan of the Government, is a 
tax levied upon the industry and skill of 
the mass of the community to enable a 
few to remain indolent and unskilful, 
Such protection is not only erroneous in 
principle, but, after all, utterly useless to 
those for whose particular benefit it is main- 
taincd. Shew me a trade that is free, by 
which I mean, open to fair competition, 
and I will shew you a trade carried on 
with intelligence, enterprize, and success, 
Shew me a trade that is highly protected, 
and I will shew you a set of men, supine, 
unimproving, and probably labouring un. 
der perpetual embarrassment. But the 
evil does not end here. Not only does 
this excessive protection paralyze the very 
interests it is intended to invigorate ; but 
it operates most injuriously upon the ge- 
neral welfare of the country, in relation to 
our commercial intercourse with foreign 
nations. For protection is a game that 
two can play at. It is impossible that a 
great country like England can go on pro- 
tecting, as it is called, its various interests, 
and that other countries should not follow 
the example. Can we tell other countries 
that they ought to diminish the duties of 
their tariff; that competition is the very 
life of trade; that emulation inspires ac- 
tivity and enterprize, and that without en- 
terprize and activity commerce can never 
flourish nor be beneficial to those who 
carry iton? Can we hold these doctrines 
to other nations, and at the same time 
persist in our own restrictive system? 
When we propound these principles to fo- 
reign Governments, they listen to our 
arguments with civil incredulity ; they ap- 
peal from our doctrines to our practice; 
they point to our own tariff, and tell us, 
in diplomatic paraphrase, “ When you 
alter your own commercial system ; when 
you bring down to a moderate amount 
your excessive import duties, we may be- 
come converts to your doctrines, and shall 
be ready to talk with you about a revision 
of our own tariff.” T have had to dicuss 
these matters with most of the Foreign 
States with which we have commercial re- 
lations, and they are all in the same story. 
They invariably give us to understand, 
that when we ask them to permit a more li- 
beral admission of‘our manufactured goods 
into their markets, we ought to set them 
the example, by allowing a more liberal 
admission of their produce into our market. 
Commerce, they observe, is a system of 
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barter, and if we exclude from our ports 
their corn, their timber, their sugar, their 
coffee, every great article, in short of their 
produce, which they could offer us in ex- 
change for our commodities, how can we 
suppose that they can carry on trade with 
us? Ihave said, that one great evil of 
our restrictive system is, that it induces 
other states to fancy that it is the secret 
of our prosperity, and that it sets them 
to imitate our example. Is this an ima- 
ginary evil?—far from it. In proportion 
as the increase of communication between 
countries in time of peace, has enabled 
every country to be better informed as to 
what is going on elsewhere, other nations 
have seen more deeply into the details of our 
restrictive system, and have been tempted, 
some by ignorance, some by prejudice, 
some from a spirit of retaliation, to imitate 
our example. First, there is the Prus- 
sian Commercial Union, which has spread 
itself over almost all of the central and 
northern states of Germany. That league 
has just renewed itself by treaty for twelve 
years from 1842. Next year their depu- 
ties will meet for the purpose off revising 
their tariff, and this House and the coun- 
try deceive themselves greatly if they 
imagine that a perseverance in our re- 
strictive system, and in our prohibiting 
duties, will not induce the German League 
to continue their present high duties upon 
our manufactures, and perhaps to increase 
those duties in such a manner as to shut 
our commodities out from the whole of 
that part of the market of Europe. Rus- 
sia and Sweden prohibit a great number 
of our manufactures, and when we ask 
them to relax their tariff, they say, take 
our corn and timber, and then we will talk 
with you about admitting your manufac- 
tures into our ports. About two years 
ago Sweden sent over here a nobleman of 
high distinction, and of great inflnence in 
his own country for the purpose of endea- 
vouring to come to some agreement with 
us for a mutual modification of the tariffs 
of the two countries, but timber was our 
stumbling block, and we had no hope at 
that time of being able to carry through 
Parliament any arrangement of our timber 
duties that would have met the views of 
the Swedish government ; we had had a 
mortifying experience but a short time be- 
fore of the manner in which any proposi- 
tion of that kind was likely to be dealt 
with in this House. France, which ought 
to be a great market for our commodities ; 
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France, acountry so near to us, producing 
many things which we want, and wanting 
many things which we produce; France 
has a tariff which excludes many of our 
principal manufactures. But France will 
not alter her tariff unless we alter ours. 
As an instance of the extent to which 
this mania of protection rages, France not 
content with prohibiting our cotton goods, 
and excluding by high duties our iron, has 
lately descended to a minuteness of pro- 
tection which would be ludicrous if it were 
not an indication of the force of existing 
prejudices on these matters. France has 
lately laid an excluding duty upon our 
needles and fish hooks, for the purpose of 
protecting that important branch of her 
own national industry! The Belgians too 
are running wild with the netion of pro- 
tection, and are for excluding by protect- 
ting duties almost every commodity which 
the industry of man can make. When 
you preach to these foreign nations the 
absurdity of such practices, they reply, it 
is all very well; but we observe that Eng- 
land has grown wealthy and great by these 
means, and it is only now, when other na- 
tions are following her example that she 
has discovered that this system is a bad 
one; when we shall have attained the 
same pitch of commercial prosperity 
which England has reached, it will then 
be time enough for us to abandon a system 
which perhaps may then no longer be ne- 
cessary. It is in vain we tell these people, 
that England has grown great and pros- 
perous, not by means of this fallacious 
and mischievous system, but in spite of it. 
It is in vain we tell them, that this pro- 
tective system has checked our growth, 
and has prevented the full developement 
of our national resources. Until we prove 
by our practice, that we are sincere in our 
doctrines, neither France, nor Belgium, 
nor Germany, nor Russia, nor Sweden, nor 
any other country in either hemisphere, 
will be induced to relax their own restric- 
tive and prohibitory laws. The United 
States of America have imitated our ex- 
ample, and have established a protecting 
tariff. The ill effect of this tariff upon 
the commerce between these two countrics 
has been mitigated by the circumstance, 
that the Southern States are chiefly agri- 
cultural, and have few or no manufactures 
to protect, and that thus the protecting 
tariff of the north cannot prevent a great 
trade between the two countries, the re- 
sult of which is to send over to us vast 
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quantities of that slave-labour cotton, 
which all parties have acknowledged it is 
so essential for us to have, and which it 
would be impossible for us to do without. 
Yet no man can doubt, that if England 
and the United States were mutually to 
revise their scales of import duties, the 
commerce between the two countries 
would greatly increase. But are the United 
States the only countryin America where 
this vicious system has taken root? Mexico 
is following the example—and who, does 
the House think, are the parties who have 
petitioned the Mexican government for 
protection against the importation of Bri- 
tish manufactures into Mexico? why some 
renegade sons of England, who have es- 
tablished manufactories in Mexico, and 
who areeendeavouring to prevail upon the 
Mexican government to exclude, by high 
protecting duties, British manufactures of 
the same kind as those which they are 
themselves making. ‘Such is the course 
which our restrictive system induces other 
countries to take. And what then is the 
state of our trade generally with other coun- 
tries? It is is quite true, as stated by the 
right hon. Baronet, the Member for Tam- 
worth, that there is nothing in the condi- 
tion of our foreign trade to inspire de- 
spondency; I trust that the resources of 
the country are too deeply rooted to be 
withered even by this vicious system, 
though it prevents their full growth and 
developement. But if you examine and 
analyse our foreign trade, you will trace in 
it remarkable proofs of the injurious 
effects of this system. You will sce how 
these protecting laws cramp the industry 
of the country. Every year a smaller and 
smaller portion of the manufactures which 
we export consists of articles in the mak- 
ing of which much labour and skill are 
employed. Every year a greater portion 
of our exports consists of articles of an 
elementary nature, which are not destined 
for use and consumption, but are to serve 
as materials which are to aflord employ- 
ment to the foreign manufacturers. For 
instance, the exportation of cotton goods 
does not increase in the sane proportion 
as the exportation of yarn. Then again 
look to our artisan and capitalist. Both 
of them are leaving the country. The 
capitalist goes elsewhere with the notion 
of finding cheaper labour. The artisan 
with the hope of obtaining better remune- 
ration for his industry. Every year our 


protecting system is raising up against us 
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in other parts of the world manufacturing 
competitors, and every year British ski] 
British industry, and British capital, are 
transferring themselves abroad, to render 
the competition of foreign countriesmore 
and more formidable. We are thus our. 
selves assisting to exclude our own com- 
merce from the markets of other countries, 
If this system is persevered in, we shall at 
last come down to that spendthrift indus. 
try, which is to consist inexporting ma- 
chinery, as well as the elements of manu. 
factures, and when our experts consist of 
capital, skill, industry, machinery, and 
materials, we shall no doubt wonder how 
it happens, that our finished manufactures 
are no longer able to compete with those 
of other countries in the markets of the 
world. Sir, in my opinion, there never 
was a discussion in which it was more 
clear, which side of the Lfouse advocated 
the true interests of the nation ; aye, even 
the interests of those nominally protected 
classes, whose supposed interests have 
banded together so large a phalanx in op- 
position to the proposals of the Govern- 
ment. But the right hon. Baronet, the 
Member for Tamworth, has said, that we, 
the Government, have by the improvidence 
of our administration created the financial 
difficulties for the remedy of which we 
have brought forward these measures, and 
that we have ourselves been the cause of 
that excess of expenditure over income 
which our plan is intended to provide for, 
But surely the right hon, Gentleman does 
not mean to say, that the rebellion in 
Canada was owing to any misgovernment 
of ours; and as to our dispute with China, 
the right hon. Baronet has very properly 
and very handsomely abstained from pre- 
judging a matter which is not yet ripe for 
discussion. But then I would ask, has 
the deficiency arisen from our having made 
any undue increase in our military or 
naval forces? Has it arisen from any wan- 
ton expenditure incurred by the Govern- 
ment in spite of the resistance of the hon. 
Gentlemen opposite ? On the contrary, the 
Government has been found fault with 
year after year for not augmenting the 
military and naval establishments of the 
country. They have reproached us for 
too much economy, never for being too 
prodigal. The Gentlemen opposite have 
therefore no right to attribute the present 
deficiency to any mismanagement or mis- 
conduct on the part of the Government— 
it has arisen from a variety, and from a 
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combination of circumstances, over which 
the Government had no control; and I 
will venture to say, that if the Gentlemen 
opposite had been in office that deficiency 
would not have been less; I abstain 
giving an opinion whether it would have 
been greater. The question then is, whe- 
ther the House will adopt the plan of my 
right hon. Friend, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, for a reduction of duties, by 
which the revenue would be increased, the 
commerce of the country relieved, and 
the industry of all classes encouraged ; or 
whether the House will take counsel from 
the Gentleman opposite who would sup- 
ply the deficiency by betaking themselves 
toa loan, or by imposing fresh taxes, and 
by thus adding to the burthens of the 
country. Whatever may be the result of 
this discussion, and whether we succeed 
or not in our present attempt, depend 
upon it the days of these nionopolies are 
numbered, and their doom is sealed. The 
only question is, whether they shall fall to 
day under our blow, or whether they shall 
be reserved to meet their fate hereafter 
from the hands of those very persons who 
now stand forward to defend them. To 
maintain them much longer is impossible, 
the country has spoken out upon the mat- 
ter. The general opinion of all those per- 
sons who are engaged in carrying on the 
industry and commerce of the country is 
too strong to be resisted by any set of men 
who may be called upon to administer the 
Government. What has been the course 
of Parliament in this respect for several 
years past? It has done nothing but de- 
stroy monopolies. First we abolished that 
monopoly which by the Test and Corpo- 
ration Acts the members of the Estab- 
lished Church held against their Dissenting 
fellow subjects; this was accomplished by 
the efforts of my noble Friend (Lord John 
Russell), assisted ultimately by the con- 
currence of the right hon. Baronet, the 
Member for Tamworth. Then was at- 
tacked that giant monopoly which the 
Catholic disabilities gave to the Protest- 
ants of the kingdom over their Catholic 
fellow countrymen. That monopoly de- 
fended itself with astonishing determina- 
lion, its resistance was obstinate and 
fierce, but it measured its length upon the 
ground. Then was assailed that huge 
monopoly which placed in the hands of a 
comparatively small number of persons 
the power of returning Members to serve 
in the House of Commons, That battle 
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was still more severe, the resistance was 
still more desperate, the conflict almost 
shook the country to its foundations, but 
at last the victory was complete, and that 
monopoly fell. Then came the monopoly 
by which certain self-elected corporators 
exercised in the towns throughout the 
united kingdom, a paramount authority 
over the local interests and affairs of their 
respective boroughs. This was less vi- 
gorously defended, and it has fallen. 
Then there was the great monopoly by 
which the East-India Company excluded 
the commerce of their fellow countrymen 
from all the vast- regions of Asia; that 
was acknowledged to be indefensible, and 
it yielded without a struggle. We are 
now attacking another set of monopolies, 
and my right hon. Friend, the President 
of the Board of Trade (Mr. Labouchere), 
has announced, that he intends to carry 
the principle of relaxation still further, 
and to apply it to other parts of our tariff, 
so as to relieve our commerce from many 
of the trammels which at present confine 
it. These, then, are the principles on which 
we stand; our plan is plain, simple, and 
intelligible. I think that hon. Gentlemen 
opposite might have given us an equally 
plain and intelligible answer to our ques- 
tion, what they would propose to do. They 
might have told us distinctly, and at once, 
whether they would rest their plan of 
finance upon the abolition of monopolies, 
or upon the maintenance of monopolies. 
They have not however chosen to speak 
out, but I will venture to say, that before 
these discussions are brought to a close 
they will be compelled to speak out. It 
is due to themselves, it is due to us, it is 
due to Parliament, it is due to the country, 
that the opinions of hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite upon these important matters should 
no longer be shrouded in mysterious 
silence, or be concealed by evasive decla- 
rations. We have a right to call upon 
them, not to give us a new budget, for 
that we do not want, and would not accept 
if offered it, but to tell us, aye orno, whe- 
ther they will adopt the principles on 
which we have founded our budget, and 
of which the country has unequivocally 
expressed its approbation. But I will 
venture to predict, that although they may 
resist these measures to night for the pur- 
pose of obtaining thereby a majority in 
the division, yet if they should come into 
office, these are the measures, which a just 
regard for the finances and commerce of 
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the country will compel them, themselves, 
to propose and carry. 

Lord John Russell said, that it might 
be for the convenience of the House if he 
stated the course which he intended to 
pursue in respect of the resolution, be had 
placed on the books, in case it should be 
negatived by the House. He proposed 
that resolution, in the first place, that he 
might record the principle of the budget 
of his right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer: and, in the next place, 
because he thought that the first discus- 
sion would turn entirely and totally on the 
question of the sugar duties. He thought 
that it might be desirable that they should 
have some question on which a more 
general debate could be taken; but as 
this debate had been so protracted, and 
so many subjects had been entered into 
in discussing it, he did not think it neces- 
sary to raise a debate on the resolution 
itself. He should content himself, there- 
fore, after the division, by merely moving 
the resolution. Certainly some things had 
been said in the debate on which he wished 
to say a few words, and he thought it 
might be for the convenience of the House 
that he should then do so. in respect to 
the statement which had been made by 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Tamworth, he thought that the right hon. 
Gentleman had misapprehended what he 
(Lord J. Russell) had stated to the House 
in regard to the meaning of Mr. Huskisson. 
Some words had, he believed, fallen on a 
former occasion from his right hon. Friend 
the President of the Board of Trade, which 
might have been misunderstood, but he 
did not think that he had ever stated that 
the merit of supporting Mr. Huskisson 
was due the party to which he (Lord J. 
Russell) belonged, and did not properly 
belong to those who were then Mr. Hus- 
kisson’s colleagues, and to the party who 
at the time surrounded him. The only 
statement that he (Lord J. Russell) re- 
membered to have made of the sort was at 
the commencement of the present Session, 
before Easter, when he said that he was 
quite willing to give the credit of these 
principles—not to Mr. Huskisson only, 
but also to those who then acted as his 
colleagues; and he was quite satisfied, 
for his own part, that the whole merit of 
having first proposed those principles of 
commercial policy should rest with the 
colleagues of Mr. Huskisson and himself, 
and that they (the Liberals) should only 
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be considered as following in their foot. 
steps. So far was he from entertaining 
any desire to claim for himself or his 
party, any of the merit which properly 
belonged to Mr. Huskisson and his sup. 
porters. The right hon. Baronet had al. 
luded to the use of the term factious by 
him as applied to the Opposition, and had 
complained of the use of it. He did not 
now sec any reason to modify or to retract 
that expression. It was intended to apply 
to their conduct upon the present occasion; 
and with regard to the finances of the 
country, the derangement of which had 
been fully and frankly laid before the 
House by his right hon. Friend in a man. 
ner which he (Lord J. Russell) had hoped 
would have Ied to a response from hon, 
Gentleman opposite,—he had confined 
his application of the expression to these 
particulars, and had not extended them to 
the general conduct of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet. He was bound to state that on the 
privilege question, that of the Union of the 
Canadas, and that of the Poor-law and 
some other questions, the conduct of the 
right hon. Baronet had been as far as 
possible from deserving the epithet which 
had been complained of, The right hon, 
Baronet had concluded with some remarks 
as to the conduct of the Government, in 
which, after speaking of the talents, and 
characters, and principles of individual 
Members, he had nevertheless said that 
they (the Government) had not acted in 
accordance with the principles and spirit 
of theconstitution. The right hon. Baro- 
net had drawn a sort of comparison be- 
tween the conduct of the present Govern- 
ment and that of his own when last in 
office. The right hon. Gentleman on 
that occasion had been placed by the late 
King in a situation of entire confidence, 
as entire as that reposed in her Ministers, 
by her present. Majesty. What was the 
course taken by the right hon. Baronet? 
In the first instance, though there was no 
great equality of parties in Parliament, or 
any peculiarities in the state of public 
affairs, calling for the dissolution of a 
Parliament that had only been two years 
in existence, the right hon. Baronet had 
recourse to the measure of an immediate 
dissolution in order to maintain his Go- 
vernment. That was the first step of the 
right hon. Baronet, one which he certainly 
would have thought right to have been 
taken on some large ground of necessity, 
or founded upon some extensive system of 
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public policy; but which, as far as he could 
judge, had only been adopted because the 
right hon. Gentleman had assumed the 
place of Lord Melbourne, and because he 
thought it necessary, in order to maintain 
the power thus assumed, to dissolve a 
Parliament which had hitherto carried on 
the public business with a decided majority 
in favour of Government. The short ad- 
ministration of the right hon. Baronet, 
with one exception, was a succession of 
Parliamentary defeats. Now he (Lord J. 
Russell) had never blamed the right hon. 
Gentleman in the perseverance which he 
had shown on the occasion, When ine 
came down to the House stating that he 
was actuated by no love of power, no 
desire to cling to office, but that he thought 
it his duty to his sovereign to persist, and 
tocontinue to persist. When the right 
hon. Baronet came down to the House 
and stated these things, he (Lord J. 
Russell had given him full credit for the 
determination which he then expressed, 
The only thing which he (Lord J. Russell) 
remarked in the resignation of the right 
hon. Baronet was, that in so doing he had 
acted in the spirit of the constitution, be- 
cause he thought it was then sufficiently 
proved that he could not regain the confi- 
dence of the House of Commons—a House 
of Commons that had not then set three 
months after assembling subsequent toa 
dissolution. But while he (Lord J. Russell) 
said he did not blame the right hon. Baro- 
net, heat the same time must say, that his 
course on the occasion in question seemed 
to him to afford a much stronger instance 
of a Government retaining office than 
anything that had occurred during the 
time the present Government had been in 
office. At the commencement of the last 
Session of Parliament, hon. Gentlemen 
opposite had thought it necessary to bring 
to the test the question whether those 
who sat on that (the Ministerial) side had 
the confidence of the House of Commons. 
The question was fully debated, and the 
House ultimately decided, by a majority 
of twenty-one, against the motion of the 
hon. Gentleman opposite. Now was not 
that a totally different case from any that 
had occurred during the administration of 
the right hon. Baronet. If, during the 
Session of 1835, the right hon. Baronet 
had obtained a majority of twenty-one in 
that House in his favour, ona vote of 
want of confidence, would he not have 
thought himself justified in assuming that 
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he had the confidence of the House? He 
(Lord J. Russell) was bound to say, that 
he would have been so justified. In look- 
ing back at all that occurred, he could 
not think that they had been wrong. 
Their probable successors did not certainly 
seem to enjoy the confidence of the 
country to such an extent as to justify 
them in taking their places. He would 
not say what might be the case at the 
present moment; but with regard to the 
result of the single elections, he must say, 
that he did not think they showed any 
decisive evidence. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had given them no reason to hope 
that he would be favourable hereafter to 
the principles of which Ministers were 
the advocates. Even had he been com- 
pelled to oppose the proposition now 
on account of the state of the West- 
India interest, still it might have been 
better to have intimated the probability of 
some amelioration. He had certainly not 
been able to succeed in his endeavour to 
find means to produce regularity in the 
Corn-trade with the preservation of the 
sliding scale. Fluctuation, gambling, in- 
terruption of trade, and want of a market 
for our commodities would be the inevita- 
ble consequence of preserving that prin- 
ciple. Ifany great alteration were made 
in the law, preserving that principle, the 
change would be resisted on the other 
side with equal vehemence. However, he 
would not now enter into a further dis- 
cussion of the Corn-laws, because he 
shou!d have a future opportunity of doing 
so, he only wished to make one observation 
upon what had fallen from the noble 
Member for North Lancashire in reference 
to the trade in grain. That noble Lord 
had said that the producer of corn could 
not depend upon his own skill and indus- 
try, but must rely upon the sunshine or 
the storm for the abundance and scarcity 
of hiscrop. That was true as to the pro- 
ducer of a particular country; he must 
depend upon a higher power ; but the same 
power that directs the storm had given a 
remedy for any local disadvantage, for 
such was the bounty and benevolence of 
Provideace, that if in one country there 
was a bad season, and a deficient crop, 
another was blest with a good season, and 
an abundant harvest. It was fortunately 
in the power of man, by his skill and in- 
genuity, and the means they gave of tra- 
versing the ocean,to take advantage of the 
beneficence of the Creator. If that inter- 
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course were not permitted by short-sight- 
edness and error, do not let it be said that 
it was to the infliction of heaven that a 
deficiency of food was to be attributed. 
Let the blame be laid where it was due. 
Let the laws be blamed which defeated the 
maynificent scheme by which pleuty would 
be given to all the nations of the world, 
more or less, depending upon each other, 
and keeping up a kindly and a beneficial in- 
tercourse. Let the laws be blamed which 
blasted the fair prospects of a nation, and 
inflicted the curse of sterility, barrenness, 
and scarcity upon a land where plenty 
might reign, and marred the gracious de- 
signs of Providence by unjust legislation. 

Sir R. Peel rose amid cries of “ question,” 
and solicited permission to explain upon a 
single point. The noble Lord had adverted 
to the proceedings of the flouse, and to the 
appointment ofanoble F’riend(theMarquess 
of Londonderry) to the embassy to, Russia. 
The House had come to no vote on that 
occasion ; but a motion had been made 
for the production of the appointment, 
which, in fact, had not taken place. He 
had been no party to the withdrawal of 
his noble Friend from the appointment, 
the retirement had been the act of his 
noble Friend, and of his noble Friend 
alone. If the House had proceeded to 
present an address to the Crown on the sub- 
ject, it had been his (Sir R. Peel's) firm 
intention to have retired from office. He 
begged to repeat that the act of his noble 
Friend had not been counselled or sug- 
gested by him. 

The question was then put as follows, 


Sugar Duties 


“That Mr, Speaker do now leave the 
Chair;—Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word ‘That’ to the end of the 
question, in order to add the words, ‘ consi- 
dering the efforts and sacrifices which Parlia- 
ment and the country have made for the 
abolition of the slave-trade and slavery, with 
the earnest hope that their exertions and ex- 
ample might lead to the mitigation and final 
extinction of those evils in other countries, 
this House is net prepared (espesially with the 
present prospects of the supply of sugar from 
British possessions) to adopt the measure 
proposed by her Majesty’s Government for the 
reduction of the duty on foreign sugars,’ in- 
stead thereof: — Question put, ‘That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.’ ”’ 


The House divided ;—Ayes 281; Noes 
317: Majority 36. 
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Heneage, G. W, 
Henniker, Lord 
Ilepburn, Sir T. B. 
Herbert, hon. S. 
IJerries, rt. hn. J. C. 
Hill, Sir R. 
Hillsborough, Earl of 
Hinde, J. H. 
Ilodgson, F. 
Iiodgson, R. 

Hogg, J. W. 
Holmes, hn. W. A. 
Holmes, W. 

Hope, hon. C. 
Hope, H. T. 

Hiope, G. W. 
Hotham, Lord 
Houldsworth, T. 
Houstoun, G. 
Hughes, W. B. 
Hurt, F. 

Ingestre, Viscount 
Ingham, R. 

Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Irton, S. 


Sugar Duties— 





Irving, J. 
Jackson, Mr. Serg. 
James, Sir W. C. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Johnstone, H. 
Jones, J. 

Jones, Captain 
Kelly, F’. 

Kemble, H. 
Kerrison, Sir E. 
Kelburne, Viscount 
Kirk, P. 


Knatchbull, rt.h.Sir E, 


Knight, IH. G. 
Knightley, Sir C. 
Law, hon. C. E. 
Lefroy, rt. hon. T. 
Lennox, Lord A. 
Liddell, hon. Hf. T. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lindsay, H. H. 
Litton, E. 
Lockhart, A. M. 
Long, W. 

Lowther. hn. Colonel 
Lowther, Viscount 
Lowther, J. H. 
Lucas, E. 


Lushington, rt. hn. S. 


Lygon, hon. General 
Mackenzie, T. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
Maclean, D. 
Mahon, Viscount 
Maidstone, Viscount 
Manners, Lord C, S. 
Marsland, T. 
Marton, G. 

Master, T. W. C. 
Mathew, G. B. 
Maunsell, T. P. 
Meynell, Captain 
Miles, W. 

Miles, P. W. S. 
Miller, W. H. 
Milnes, R. M. 
Monypenny, T. G. 
Mordaunt, Sir J. 
Moreton, hon. A. II. 
Morgan, O. 

Neeld, J. 

Neeld, J. 

Nicholl, J. 

Norreys, Lord 
Northland, Lord 
Ossulston, Lord 
Owen, Sir J. 

Packe, C. W. 
Pakington, J. S. 
Palmer, R. 

Parker, M. 

Parker, T. A. W. 
Patten, J. W. 

Peel, rt. hn, Sir R, 
Peel, J 

Pemberton, T. 
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Perceval, Colonel 
Pigot, R. 

Planta, rt. hn. J, 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Polhill, F. 

Pollen, Sir J. W. 
Pollock, Sir F. 
Powell, Colonel 
Powerscourt, Visct. 
Praed, W. T. 
Price, R, 

Pringle, A, 

Pusey, P. 

Rae, right hn. Sir W. 
Reid, Sir J. R. 
Richards, R. 
Rickford, W. 
Rolleston, L. 

Rose, rt. hn. Sir G. 
Round, C. G. 
Round, J. 
Rushbrooke, Colonel 
Rushout, G. 

St. Paul, Sir H. 
Sanderson, R. 
Sandon, Viscount 
Scarlett, hon. J. Y. 
Shaw, right hon, FP. 
Sheppard, T. 
Shirley, FE. J. 
Sibthorp, Colonel 
Smith, A. 

Smyth, Sir G. I. 
Smythe, hon. G. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Sotheron, T. E. 
Spry, Sir 8. T. 
Stanley, E. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stewart, J. 
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Sturt, H. C, 
Style, Sir C. 
Teignmouth, Lord 
Tennent, J. FE. 
Thesiger, F. 
Thomas, Col. H. 
Thompson, Mr. Ald, 
Thornhill, G, 
Tollemache, F, J, 
Tomline, G. 
Townley, R. G, ° 
Trench, Sir F. 
Trevor, hon. G, R, 
Trotter, J. 
Tyrell, Sir J. I’. 
Vere, Sir C. B. 
Verner, Colonel 
Villiers, Viscount 
Vivian, J. E. 
Waddington, II. §, 
Walsh, Sir J. 
Walter, J. 
Welby, G. E. 
Whitmore, T. C. 
Wilbraham, hon, B. 
Williams, R. 
Williams, T. P. 
Wilmot, Sir J. E. 
Wodehouse, E. 
Wood, Colonel 
Wood, Colonel T. 
Worsley, Lord 
Wyndham, W. 
Wynn, rt. hn. C. W, 
York, hon. E. T. 
Young, J. 
Young, Sir W. 
TELLERS. 
Baring, H. 


Fremantle, Sir T. 


(Not Official.) 
Paired off. 


NOES. 
Acland, T. D. 
Burdett, Sir P. 
Cartwright, W. R. 
Copeland, W. T. 
Duffield, T. 

Eastnor, Lord 
Egerton, Lord F. 
Fector, J. M. 
Gore, W. R. O. 
Heathcote, Sir W. 
Jenkins, Sir R, 
Jones, W. 

Kerr, D. 

Morgan, C. 
Palmer, G. 
Sinclair, Sir G, 
Sugden, rt. hn. Sir E. 
Vernon, G. 


AYES. 
Crawley, S. 
Cave, hon, R. 0. 
Anson, Sir G. 
Morrison, D. 
Roche, Sir D. 
Campbell, W. J. 
Denison, W. J. 
Chapman, Sir M. 
Crompton, Sir S. 
Wallace, R. 
O’Conor Don 
Shelburne, Lord 
Walker, C. A. 
Heron, Sir R. 
Chichester, Sir B. 
Sharpe, General 
Butler, hon. P. 
Spencer, hn. Captain 





Absent. 


Berkeley, hon. C. 
Berkeley, hon. G. 
Bernal, R. 


Chetwynd, Major 
Clayton, Sir W. 
Davies, Colonel 











Late 


Heathcote, Sir G. 
Lambton, HEH. 
Maher, J. 

Pease, J. 

Parker, R. T: 
Strangways, hon, J. 


The 
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Dundas, hon. J. 
Dundas, hon. Sir R. 
Fenton, J. 
Fitzgibbon, hn. Col. 
Fitzpatrick, J. W. 
Grattan, J. 
Hallyburton, Lord D. 
Analysis of the Division. 


Majority for Lord Sandon’s resolution 


(Tellers included) . . - 319 
Minority against (Tellers included) 283 
Pairs 18 r ° ° <i 36 
Ministerialists absent . P 18 
Conservatives absent . . 1i—19 
Speaker - m " : 1 
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On the question, that the question as 
amended be agreed to, 

Lord John Russell moved to leave out 
from the word “considering ” to the end 
of the amendment, in order to add the 
following words :-— 

“That it is practicable to supply the pre- 
sent inadequacy of the revenue to meet the 
expenditure of the country, by a judicious 
alteration of protective and differential duties, 
without any material increase of the public 
burdens ; such a course, will, in the opinion 
of this Tlouse, promote the interests of trade, 
afford relief to the industrious classes, and is 
best calculated to provide for the maintenance 
of public faith and the general welfare of the 
people.” 


Mr. Fielden moved, that the debate upon 
this amendment be adjourned. The mo- 
tion fell tothe ground for want of a 
seconder. 

The resolution moved by Lord John 
Russell was negatived. Main question 
agreed to as follows :— 

“ Resolved, that considering the efforts and 
sacrifices which Parliament and the country 
have made for the abolition of the slave-trade 
and slavery, with the earnest hope that their 
exertions and example might lead to the miti- 
gation and final extinction of those evils in 
other countries, this House is not prepared 
(especially with the present prospects of the 
supply of sugar from British Possessions) to 
adopt the measure proposed by her Majesty's 
Government for the reduction of duty on 
foreign Sugars”? 

Adjourned. 


NWOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, May 20, 1841. 


Minures.] Bills, Read a second time :—Felony Explana- 
tion; Boroughs Improvements ; Building Regulations. 
Petitions presented. By Mr. Bethell, Mr. Bell, Sir C. 
Knightley, and Mr. Goulburn, from the East Riding of 
York, Dunchureh, Cambridge, and several other places, 
in favour of the Corn-laws,—By Mr. II, Berkeley, Sir M. 
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Wood, Mr. James, Mr. Sheppard, Mr. P. Howard, Colo« 
nel Davies, and other hon. Members, from Bristol, Crip. 
plegate, Frome, Cumberland, Carlisle, Worcester, Lancas- 
ter, and a great many other places, for the Repeal of the 
Corn-laws.—By Mr. Wyse, from Roman Catholies, for 
the Establishment of Provincial Colleges in Ireland.—By 
Mr. Greene, from Lancaster, against the proposed Alter 
ation in the Timber Dutics.—-By Mr. Colquhoun, from 
Wesleyans and others, against any further Grant to May- 
nooth.—By Mr. Currie, from Northampton, against 
Chureh Rates.—By Colonel Verner, and Mr, Litton, from 
the North of Ireland, and Dublin, against Lay Patronage 
in the Church of Scotland.—By Mr, Hughes, and Mr. 
Darby, from Carnarvon, and Leigh (Essex), for Church 
Extension, 


Division. 


Tur Lave Diviston.] Mr. Fielden said, 
it would be in the recollection of hon. 
Members, that, yesterday morning, after 
the resolution of the noble Lord had been 
put to the House, he had proposed an ad- 


journment of the debate ; that motion had 


been seconded by the hon. Member for 
Finsbury, and since he had come to the 
House that evening, he had been told, that 
the hon. Member for Ashton, who was in 
the gallery at the time, had also seconded 
it. Now that motion ought to have been 
entertained. Ife had been asked by his 
hon. Friend, the Member for Kilkenny, 
to withdraw his motion, on the under- 
standing that at some future time he 
should have an opportunity of stating his 
opinions on the subject. What he com- 
plained of was, that his motion for adjourn- 
ing the debate had been disposed of with- 
out his consent. The Speaker had never 
asked him if he would take the sense of 
the House. The right hon, Gentleman 
had not put it to the House if they would 
divide on it. He thought he had a right to 
complain. Tt was a question affecting the 
privilege of his constituents. He thought it 
probable, that the House might have re- 


jected his motion, but he complained of its 


having been rejected without a division. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Kilkenny 
could bear testimony that he had been 
asked to withdraw his motion, on the un- 
derstanding that he should have an oppor- 
tunity given him, on some future occasion, 
of speaking on the subject of the previous 
debate ; and he had risen to speak when 
the noble Lord, the Secretary for the Colo- 
nies, had proposed his amendment. He had 
risen more than a dozen times during the 
debate to make known his sentiments, but 
had not been able to attract the Speaker's 
notice. He did not complain of that. He 
knew how difficult it was for the Speaker to 
see every Member who rose. But yesterday 
morning, between three and four o'clock, he 
had risen to move the adjournment, as he 
wished to enter into explanations as to the 
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reasons which would influence him in giv- 
ing his vote. He had been asked to pro- 
ceed with his speech, but he refused to do 
so, and at that hour of the morning it 
could hardly have been expected. He 
wanted to know why his motion for the 
adjournment was rejected—why it was not 
put from the Chair—and a division taken 
on the question of adjournment. Before 
he said anything more, he hoped to have 
an answer to that question. 

The Speaker felt, that he could give the 
best answer to the question of the hon. 
Member, and he could state, that if the 
motion had been seconded, he should cer- 
tainly have put it from the Chair. After 
the hon. Member had put the question, he 
(the Speaker) asked who seconded the mo- 
tion, and he paused two or three seconds 
for an answer. No hon. Member in his 
view seconded it, and he bad then pro- 
ceeded to read the question to the House. 
As he was reading the question he saw the 
hon. Member for Finsbury rise, but he did 
not understand him to say a single word, 
or to second the motion. He appealed to 
hon. Members near him whether he was 
in error, and they econeurred with him 
that the hon. Member had not addressed 
the House. He concluded, therefore, that 
the motion was not seconded, and he cer- 
tainly did not see the hon. Member in the 
gallery ; he had only heard that since the 
adjournment, and was not aware of it at 
the time. If he had been aware of it, of 
course it would have been his duty to put 
the question, 

Mr. Wakley could easily understand that 
the Speaker was in doubt and difficulty as 
to what was passing in the TIouse. There 
was certainly noise and confusion in his 
(Mr. Wakley’s) part of the House, as well 
as near the Chair. He recollected the 
Speaker asking who seconded it, and he 
(Mr. Wakley) had risen from his seat, and 
said, “I do Sir,” but he could casily be- 
lieve that the Speaker did not hear him, 
for there was considerable noise in his part 
of the House, and several hon. Members 
cried “ Don’t second it.” 

Sir R. H. Inglis saw the hon. Member 
for Finsbury rise, but did not hear him say 
a single word. 

Mr. Fielden was understood to ask why, 
when he had risen a second time to press 
his question, it was not put ? 

The Speaker had omitted to state why 
the question was not put when the hon. 
Member rose a second time. ‘The hon. 
Member did not rise until after the voices 
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had been given in the negative, and the 
hon. Member's motion could not then, ae- 
cording to the practice of the House, be 
put. He would also state, that when he 
observed no hon. Member rise and second 
the motion, he had said, in the hearing of 
several hon. Members near him, ‘ There js 
no seconder.” 

Mr. Fielden, not having lad an oppor. 
tunity of speaking during the debate, would 
send the speech he intended to make to the 
newspapers. And ke would tell them more, 
that what he had sent he had written be- 
fore, and if hon. Members would write be- 
forehand what they intended to speak, they 
would save a great deal of the time of the 
House. That would enable hon. Members 
and the public to see what were his senti- 
ments on the subject. 


Sucar Duries.]| The Chancellor of the 
Eachequer: Sir, | give notice that, on 
Monday next, I will move that the House 
shall resolve itself into a Committee of 
Ways and Means, with a view to move the 
usual annual Sugar Duties therein. 

[This announcement occasioned much 
astonishinent, and the House was erowded, 
expecting to hear some intimation of re- 
signation or an explanation of the cause of 
not resigning. | 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE Ilouss—Corn- 


Laws.] Lord J. Russell moved, that this 
House, at its rising, do adjourn to Mon- 


day. 

The Earl of Darlington: as it appears 
to be the intention of the noble Lord— 
notwithstanding the division of the other 
night—to cling with an unparalleled te- 
nacity to office, after the sense of the House 
of Commons has been unequivocally de- 
clared against him, may I ask, on what day 
he intends to bring forward the question of 
the corn-laws ? 

Lord J. Russell: On Friday the 4th of 
June. 

House at its rising to adjourn to Mon- 


day. 


Royar Marines.] Lord G. Lennor 
rose to bring forward the motion of which 
he had given notice, relative to the report 
of the naval and military commission. That 
commission had sat for two years, at the 
close of which period they furnished their 
report. It was not for him (Lord George 
Lennox), to impugn, nor did he mean to 
impugn, the report of that commission. 
But what he complained of was, that the 
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recommendations of the commissioners re- 
specting the officers of the army, navy, and 
ordnance, had been attended to, and carried 
out by the heads of these several depart- 
ments, whereas that which related to the 
Marines had been neglected. Ue hoped 
that the marine officers would soon be put 
upon an equal footing with the officers of 
the navy, and that the day was not far 
distant when a marine officer would even 
act asa Lord of the Admiralty. He re- 


{May 20} 





gretted that there appeared a disposition to 
evade the just claims of this gallant body 
of men. He formerly moved for the ap- 
pointment of a committee on the subject ; 
he was met by the objection, that the pro- 
per course of proceeding was by an address 
to the Crown. He adopted the suggestion, 
and moved an address to her Majesty, and 
then he was informed that he should have 
moved for a committee. Tle confessed he 
looked for the support of the noble Seere- 
tary for Foreign Affairs upon this occasion. 
That noble Lord had possessed many op- 
portunities of testing the merit of the 
marines, and had, on several occasions, 
found them eminently useful when engaged 
on foreign service. The noble Lord must 
be fully sensible of the efficient manner in 
which the gallant corps had discharged 
their duty at Lisbon, in Spain, and re- 
cently on the coast of Syria. Looking to 
the manner in which the corps had been 
employed in carrying out the noble Lord’s 
policy, they might not inaptly be called 
“ Palmerston’s Own.” The noble Lord 
concluded by moving, that the House 
should resolve itself into a committee of 
the whole Hlouse, to take into consi- 
deration the report of the naval and mi- 
litary commission, as relates to the re- 
commendations relative to the Royal Ma- 
rines, 

Sir H. Vivian, having been a member of 
the naval and military commission, was 
anxious to say a very few words upon the 
question. He could assure the noble Lord, 
and the House, that the members of that 
commission were actuated by a sincere 
desire to do justice to that distinguished 
corps, the Marines, and to further promo- 
tion in it. The noble Lord had complained 
of the small amount of the promotions in 
the corps, compared with those in other 
branches of the service ; but that, he could 
assure him, was the result of accidental 
Circumstances. It would be found impos- 
sible to equalize promotions by any arrange- 
ments. He would only repeat, that the 





cowmission was most anxious to do justice 
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to the corps, more particularly after they 
were deprived of the assistance of a gallant 
officer of marines who was appointed a 
member of the commission. 

Sir A. Dalrymple said, he had voted 
with the noble Lord formerly, when he 
proposed an address to the Crown upon 
this subject ; but the Queen having been 
pleased to appoint a commission, he would 
not concur in doing anything which would 
have the appearance of sitting in judgment 
on the proceedings of that commission. 

Sir C. Adam concurred in the view 
taken by the last speaker. It would be 
most inconvenient, and contrary to the 
practice of the constitution, to interfere 
with the commission. The hon. and gal- 
lant Member referred to the report of the 
commission, to show that great promotions 
had taken place since the Order in Council 
in 1837; that officers who were unfit forduty 
had been allowed to retire upon their full 
pay ; and that the recommendations of the 
commission had been carried out as re- 
spected inefficient officers, every one of 
whom had been provided for. For his 
own part, though he should resist the 
motion, he held the marines in the highest 
estimation, and would do all in his power 
to serve them. 

Viscount Ingestrie thought, that after 
the report which the commission had made, 
it would not be advisable to take the course 
proposed by the noble Lord. He was of 
opinion also, that a committee of the House 
of Commons was not the proper tribunal 
before which such a subject should be in- 
vestigated. He must, therefore, give his 
vote against the motion ; but he hoped that 
vote would not be regarded as a proof that 
he took no interest in the welfare of the 
marine corps. 

Captain Boldero said, that while the pay 
of the other branches of the service had 
been liberally increased, the marines had 
remained unnoticed. He believed, indeed, 
that the recommendations of the commis- 
sion had been carried into effect with regard 


(to almost every other department, except 


that of the Royal Marines. Considering 
the brilliant services which that body of 
nicn had performed for the country, he 
must say that it savoured something of in- 
gratitude, that it should be necessary to 
drive at those in power continually, in order 
to get justice done to them. For the first 
time they had heard of two marine oflicers 
having received a brevet rank, those oflicers 
having been in the action of the Shannon 
and the Chesapeake. But this neglect had 
Z2 
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gone on all through the war. He should 
support the motion of the noble Lord, un- 
less the gallant Admiral would make some 
promise that would render a committee 
unnecessary. 

Mr. C. Wood believed that every one 
of the recommendations of the commission 
had been carried into effect. ‘The number 
of promotions given by the Board of Ad- 
miralty to the marines in proportion to the 
amount of the force employed was unex- 
ampled. He looked upon the motion of 
his noble Friend as totally uncalled for, 
inasmuch as the Board of Admiralty had 
complied with all the suggestions made by 
the commission, except on the single point 
of prize-money. It was impossible to do 
more in the way of increasing superanuu- 
ations and retirements, without forcing to 
retire men who were every way competent 
to do the duties of active service, which 
would be impolitic in the extreme. 

Mr. Hume thought that no complaint 
could be brought against the Government 
the course it had pursued with reference 
to the marine corps. Tormerly he had 
thought this branch of the service much 
neglected; but since the appointment of 
the naval and military commission, it 
seemed that full justice had been done to 
them. There were, however, one or two 
recent instances in which he thought pro- 
motions should have been made, He al- 
luded particularly to the case of Captain 
Spry and another old marine officer, who 
had served together in Commodore Na- 
pier’s ship, the Powerful, during the late 
hostilities on the coast of Syria, and had 
partaken of all the glory which attached to 
the British arms on that occasion. These 
old officers, one of whom had served for 
thirty-five years, were left without pro- 
motion, although most of the naval ofli- 
cers who served in the Powerful had been 
raised to higher rank. We thought the 
case of these veterans highly deserving 
the notice of the Admiralty. 

Lord A. Lennox cordially agreed with 
the hon. Member, as to the propriety of 
rewarding Captain Spry and the other 
marine officer of Commodore Napier’s 
ship. He trusted that his noble relative 


would not press the motion to a division, 
as he hoped the notice taken of the sub- 
ject would be suflicient to induce the 
Lords of the Admiralty to do their utmost 
benefit the service. 

Sir C. Adam was understood to state, 
that ali the marine officers who served on 


to 
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the coast of Syria had been promoted, but 
that some delay had arisen in the case of 
Captain Spry. It was, however, fully in. 
tended that he should be promoted. 

Captain Pechell was ready to support 
the noble Lord in any motion which would 
benefit the corps of Royal Marines, Tle 
would, however, recommend him to with- 
draw the present motion, in the hope that 
what had been said would influence the 
treatment of that body. 

Lo:d G. Lennox replicd, and intimated 
that, as the [louse was then so excecd- 
ingly thin, he should not put it to the 
trouble of a division. 

Motion negatived. 


Reeoisrer or Evrcrors.] Me. Tho. 
mas Duncombe rose to call the attention 
of the House to the petition of Samuel 
Cousins (presented 23d March), and to 
move,— 


“That under the provisions of the Act for 
amending the representation of the people of 
England aud Wales, it is incumbent on the 
clerk of the peace of every county to write or 
print the register of electors annually, and to 
furnish copies of the same at the most reason- 
able price. That by a return made to this 
House on the 4th day of May, 1840, it appears 
that the register of electors for the county of 
Hertford is charged at 89/, for each of the 
years 1837 and 1838, and that, by the same 
return, it appears that in counties where the 
register is printed the price charged for the 
same, where the number of electors vary from 
4,000 to 6,000, is fiom 4s. to 10s. each, That 
the omission hitherto to print the register of 
electors for the county of Hertford, and to fur 
nish copies at a reasonable price, has been 
productive of great inconvenience, and is an 
infringement on the rights of the electors of 
the said county in the exercise of their fran- 
chise to return Members to Parliament. That 
a copy of the register of electors for the county 
of Hertford, for the year 1840, ending 1841, 
be forthwith laid before this House,” 


The hon. Gentleman stated, that find- 
ing there was no objection to these reso- 
lutions, with the exception of the second, 
which he should not press, he should not 
trouble the House with a discussion, but 
would merely move the resolutions, omit- 
ting the second paragraph. 

Resolutions, with the omission of the 
second, were agreed to. 


Anatomy Acr.] Mr. Maclean moved 
for retarns of the number of inspectors 
appointed under 2 and 3 William 4th,, ¢. 
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75, commonly called the Anatomy Act, 
and the districts under their separate in- 
spection. Of the amount of salary paid 
to each inspector, and allowance for tra- 
velling expenses in each year from 1836 
to 3st day of December, 1840, inclu- 
sive. Of the number of visits made by 
each inspector, to the several schools of 
anatomy withiu his district, specifying the 
name of the school, and date of each 
visit, from 1833 to 1810, inclusive. Of 
all subjects sent to the several colleges 
and hospitals, and schools of anatomy ; 
specifying the number to each, and the 
date thereof, Of cach inspector’s report 
to the Home-office, of all contraventions 
of the Anatomy Act by teachers or stu- 
dents, from the year 1833 to 1840, inclu- 
sive; and also (if any) what proceedings 
have been taken thereon. 

Mr. Fox Maule was prepared to assent 
to the motion, with the exception of that 
part of it which called for a return ‘* of 
all subjects sent to the several colleges 
aud hospitals, and schools of auatomy ; 
specifying the number of cach, and the 
date thereof.’ That part of the motion, 
he should oppose. 

Mr. Maclean was willing at the pre- 
sent moment to take what he could 
get; but on a future occasion he should 
move for the whole of this information, 
and for the appointment of a committee 
to consider the subject. Ife would not 
now press that part of the return which 
was objected to. 

Mr. Warburton believed, that the Ana- 
tomy Bill had worked well, and that no 
complaint had been made against it from 
any of the schools. 

Mr. 7’. Duncombe begged to correct his 
hon. Vriend who had just spoken. —[t was 
due to the medical men, whose petitions 
he (Mr. Duncombe) had presented, to 
state, that very great dissatisfaction cxis- 
ted as to the operation of the Anatomy 
Act. He was only sorry that the Under- 
Sceretary of State (Mr. F. Maule) did not 
feel it consistent with his duty to give the 
whole of the returns for which the hon. 
Member for Oxford had moved. Some of 
the petitions stated that certain hospitals 
carried on a regular trade in bodies, and 
he thought that the time had arrived when 
some inquiry ought to be instituted into 
the working of the Act. 

Mr. Wakley said, it was a mistake to 
Suppose that the secretary had power to 
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direct the distribution of subjects under 
the act, neither had the inspectors, unless 
upon an agreement with the lecturers on 
the scicnce of anatomy, Such an arrange- 
ment had been made between the profes- 
sion and the inspectors, and therefore the 
former had no right to complain of the 
act, which had nothing whatever to do 
with these arrangements. [f any com- 
plaint could justly have been made, such 
complaints would have reached the House. 
But this was a subject which could not 
with advantage be mooted in this place, 
but whenever it might be so, he hoped it 
would be discussed with temper. He 
thought the act was one of the greatest 
boons ever conferred upon London, for it 
had put an end to the nefarious system of 
body snatching and worse, and he was 
sure, that if anything happened to cause 
the repeal of that law, the horrid scenes 
of which everybody had heard would be 
renewed with all their atrocities. 

Mr. Maclean said, he had taken this 
course in consequence of the petitions 
which he had himself presented on this 
subject, containing complaints which he 
believed to be correct. He concurred that 
if this act was effectually carried into 
cllect it would be a considerable boon, in 
putting a stop to the scenes which he had 
spoken of. But if it were not carried out 
in true sincerity—if private arrangements 
were made which ought not to be made, 
dissatisfaction would be produced, and the 
best way to put an end to that dissatisfac- 
tion would be by the production of the in- 
formation he sought for, in consequence, 
he repeated, of the information which had 
reached him. He therefore hoped no time 
would be lost in laying the particular re- 
turn now objected to upon the Table of 
the House. 

Mr. Fox Maule said, he would be happy 
to give every information in reference to 
the appointments under the act, and as to 
the salaries of the oflicers who had to car- 
ry it into effect. He would also feel happy 
in laying before the House sach general 
information in regard to the number of 
complaints as it was in his power to give ; 
but he could not give the hon. Gentiemau 
opposite cither the returns in regard to the 
operation of the act as connected with the 
science of anatomy, or those specific com- 
plaints made against individuals for the 
infringement of the act. He thought 
that the act had worked admirably, espe- 
cially in one respect; for no oue could 
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deny but that the practices so frequent be- 
fore the passing of the act had since then 
totally ceased. 

Lord John Russell said, that there cer- 
tainly had beer suggestions made to the 
Government in regard to the carrying the 
act into effect; but he believed that he 
left the Home-oflice immediately after 
these suggestions were made, and had not 
consequently given them his consideration. 
He agreed with the hon. Member for I’ins- 
bury, that it would have the worst effect 


on the operation of the measure, if they | 


were at the present time to institute an in- 
quiry of the nature proposed by the hon, 
Gentleman opposite. He hoped, therefore, 
that the hon. Gentleman would refrain 


from taking this step, as it might for the | 


future prevent the act from being carried 
into effect in the mode in which it was at 
present; 
the adoption of any further suggestions 
which might be given. 

Mr. Maclean trusted that the produc- 
tion of the necessary documents would 
put it out of his power to bring the ques- 
tion again before the House; but unless 


this was done, he would consider himself 


bound to renew his motion. 
Returns, as modified by Mr. Fox Maule, 
ordered. 


Corynoips.| On the motion of Mr, 
Hope, the Copybold and Customary Te- 
nure Bill was re-committed. 

Mr, fickford moved a clause to cm- 
power tenants to enfranchise. 

Mr. Hope opposed the clause, on the 
ground that it was inconsistent with the 
principle of the bill. 

Mr. Philip Howard hoped his hon. 
Friend would not press his amendment, 
as it would endanger the whole bill. 

Mr. Rickford was happy to find that 
the principle of his clause met with the 
general approbation of the House, but 
finding that if he were to press it to a di- 
vision it would endanger the passing of 
the bill itself, he begged leave to with- 
draw it. 

Clause withdrawn.—Bill went through 
committee. 

The House resumed.-—Jill to be re- 
ported on Monday. 

Adjourned, 
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| 
| Minutes.] Petitions presented. By the Duke of Wel. 
| lington, Lord Willoughby D’Eresby, Lord Yarmouth, 
; Lord Roden, and other noble Lords, from Bridgewater, 
} Lothian, Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire, funtingdon. 
shire, Kent, Wigan, Hereford, Essex, and other places, 
against Alteration of the Corn-laws.—By Lord Melbourne, 
and the Marquess of Westminster, from Dundee, Paisley, 
and other places, for Free Trade.—By Earl Fitzwilliam, 
from Bridgewater, Lothian, Farringdon Ward, and a 
great many other places, for the Repeal of the Corn-laws, 


Corn-Law Peririons — Lincony. 
sume Meerinc.] Lord Welloughby 
D’Eresby presented many petitions from 
places in Lincolnshire against any altera. 
tion of the Corn-laws. The noble Lord 
made a few observations the purport of 
' which was understood to be to deprecate 
| discussions on presenting petitions, and to 
' express a hope that his noble Friend (Earl 
i Fitzwilliam) would keep his word, and 
| not detain their Lordships by remarks on 
' the present occasion. 

farl Lttzwilliam said, he had undoubt- 
edly told his noble Friend, that he should 
} hot raise any discussion on this subject 
presentation of petitions; but as 


}on the 
his noble Friend had presented a great 
number of petitions, from parts of the coun- 
ty with which both the noble Lord and 
himself were much connected, he knew 
| not of any more favourable or convenient 
opportunity for directing attention to one 
| or two points of recent occurrence, touch- 
ing upon this important question. — He 
i knew how very offensive he made himself 
Ito their Lordships by such discourses, 
but he felt obliged to trespass upon their 
attention at the prescnt moment, in con- 
sequence of a letter which had appeared 
in a newspaper published in the county 
with which he was connected. He al- 
luded to the letter addressed to the chair 
man of a meeting recently held in that 
/county by a noble Lord who now sat 
on the cross-benches (Lord Willoughby 
D’Eresby). With respect to this letter 
he must say, that if the apprehensions 
| expressed by the noble Lord in his letter 
‘be true, undoubtedly the measure pro- 
i posed by her Majesty’s Government on 
| the subject of the Corn-laws would inflict 
| great evils upon the country. But he 
| would beg of their Lordships to consider 
whether there were any the slightest 
ion" for such apprehensions, So far 








from believing that there were, he (Ear! 
Fitzwilliam) thought that to entertain 
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such apprehensions evidenced such a 
prostration of understanding as he had 
never before witnessed. The noble Lord 
in the letter to which he alluded, stated, 
that the introduction of foreign corn at a 
fixed duty of 8s. per quarter would have 
the effect of sweeping away one-third of 
the rentals of the country. He (Karl 
Fitzwilliam) believed that it would bave 
no such effect; but if any of their Lord- 
ships thought it would have such effect, 
he thought that that circumstance would 
disentitle him to the reproof which he re- 
ceived the other evening for having ac- 
cused some parts of the Legislature of 
acting from interested motives on this 
question ; for undoubtedly if this appre- 
hension were correct, that the proposed 
measure would sweep away one-third of 
the rentals of the country, it would follow 
that the reason of many uf the opponents 
of that measure was to keep up their 
own rentals. ‘Then what other ground 
could they have to support these laws ¢ 
[The Earl of Winchilsea: The employ- 
ment of the labourers.] ‘The employ- 
ment of the labourers! Why, now, did 
the noble Earl really believe that the 
eflect of this measure would be to throw 
out of cultivation one-third of the land 
of this country? If so the woble Larl 
could really have vo knowledge cither of 
agriculture or commerce? In what part 
of the country was this to happen? [The 
Earl of Winchilsea: In the county of 
Lincolnshire itself to a great extent.) 
The noble Earl certainly knew more of 
the county of Lincoln than he did him- 
self; but, at the same time, he had been 
a good deal in that part of the country, 
and he defied any one to point out a 
thousand acres in that county which 
would be thrown out of cultivation by 
this measure. Would it be in the fens, 
or the rich lands of the north, or on 
Lincoln Heath? He happened to be the 
owner and cultivator of some lands of the 
very description which were upon Lincoln 
Heath, aud he was bound to say, that 
upon these lands this measure would not 
have the effect predicted. It might lead 
toa trifling reduction of rents there, but 
it was altogether monstrous and extrava- 
gant to say, that it would throw those 
lands out of cultivation. But here again 
he would refer to the noble Lord’s letter ; 
the noble Lord said, that the deficiency of 
the tenant would be made up by a reduc- 
tion of rent on the part of the landlord, 
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This made out what he bad always main- 
tained, that this was a landlord’s question 
and nota tenant’s. But the noble Lord 
went on to say, that one-third of the 
agricultural capital would be lost. Why, 
what did the noble Lord mean by this? 
Did he mean that the farmers would lose 
every third waggon, or every third plough, 
or every third pair of harrows. No; he 
could not mean that. Did he mean, 
then, that the farmers stock would be of 
less value? If so, the only result would 
be, that men of less capital would be able 
to cultivate land than at present; and 
that, he thought would be no evil to the 
people of England, but rather the reverse. 
He did not, however, admit the accuracy 
of the noble Lord’s statement; but, even 
admitting it to be true, still its tendency 
would be as he had said. With respect 
to wayeg also, it was equally extravagant 
to suppose that one-third of the wages 
would be lust to the labourer. ‘The aver- 
age price of wheat for the years 1839 and 
1840 was about 70s. per quarter. The 
average price of the eighteen preceding 
ycars—namely, from 1821 to 1838, was 
56s. 8d. Now, he did not think that 
any one in the possession of reason would 
pretend to say, that a reduction of the 
average price of corn from 70s. to 56s, 
Sd. would lead to a reduction of one- 
third in wages or anything like it. The 
fact was, that wages did vot vary with 
the prices of provisions. It was quite a 
mistake to suppose they did. Mr. Burke 
did not fall into this mistake, but on the 
contrary, on one occasion remarked, that 
the Norfolk squires, who bad stated, that 
wages varied with the prices of provisions, 
“must bave dined when they said so.” 
or his part, he believed the fact to be 
rather the other way; and that a tempo- 
rary rise in the prices of provisions, by 
causing an increased pressure and urgency 
to seck employment amongst the working 
classes, must lead to a depreciation of 
wages. Ife kuew that the temporary 
distress of labourers in times of ur- 
gency was often met and provided 
for by the kindness and consideration of 
individuals; but this was not a sufficient 
means to counteract the eflect of a bad 
state of the law. He would beg to read 
to their Lordships some statements bear- 
ing upon this point, made by an assistant 
Poor-law commissioner acting in the coun- 
ties of Oxford, Berkshire, and part of 
Buckinghamshire, This gentleman stated 
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that, during the late high prices in 1839 
and 1840, wages, in some places, rose 
from 8s. to 10s. a week; in others, they 
increased Is. a week; but that no increase 
took place in the district bordering on 
Buckinghamshire. So much with respect 
to agricultural districts. In the manufac- 
turing districts the fact was too well as- 
certained, that a rise in the price of pro- 
visions produced a fall rather than an in- 
crease in wages. Ile must now beg to 
refer to a speech which was made at the 
meeting which he had already mentioned, 
by a Gentleman who was once a most 
respectable Member of the other House 
of Parliament. This gentleman said— 

“What could the farmer hope to do against 
foreign competition, when he learned that fo- 
reign corn was vow arriving here at 26s. a 
quarter, and that it was proposed to introduce 
it at a duty of &s. per quarter, making a total 
of 34s, per quarter in the English market?” 

Such were the delusions which men in 
high stations sometimes sought to prac- 
tise upon their dependents. The same 
gentleman in the speech he was quoting 
then went on to say what was very true, 
that the average price of corn at Ham- 
burg was 36s, Gd. a quarter, and that the 
prices at Dantzic were from 35s. 9d. to 
Als., and yet in the face of these state- 
ments, the same gentleman made the 
extraordinary assertion that corn could be 
introduced at 34s. per quarter, after pay- 
ing a duty of 8s. Why, there never was 
a more monstrous proposition propounded 
before an assembled multitude. With 
respect to what would be the effect of the 
Ministerial proposition, he certainly hoped 
it would lead to a reduction in the aver- 
age of prices to something like what it 
was in the cighteen years preceding the 
late high prices; but that it would bring 
prices lower than that, was a proposition 
which he was confident no man would be 
able to make out, Tle thought it his 
duty to make these observations when he 
saw statements going abroad so calculated, 
in his opinion, to deceive, though doubt- 
Jess unintentionally so, the labouring classes 
of this country. 

Lord Willoughiy D'Eresby thought 
that the noble Earl might have spared his 
remarks until the presentation of the peti- 
tion agreed to at the meeting to which he 
had so pointedly alluded. It was not his 


intention at that moment, to enter into 
the question of the Corn-laws, He might, 
however, state, as wages had been alluded 
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to, that the rise bad been more general 
than the noble Earl seemed to suppose, 
He must moreover remark, that the la- 
bourers themselves in his neighbourhood 
were consulted as to the scale of remune- 
ration that would satisfy them. He em. 
ployed 180 agricultural labourers himself, 
and he must therefore, know their habits 
and feelings. It had been said, that what 
he had brought forward did not bear on 
the question; but what he had brought 
forward he could substantiate. The letter 
which he had written was sent as an apo- 
logy for his non-attendance at the meet- 
ing, and he had never for a moment thought 
that it would be brought before the atten- 
tion of their Lordships ; but every position 
laid down in that letter he was prepared 
to defend at the proper time. 

Earl Fitzwilliam said, that what he had 
always said was that he believed the con- 
sideration of the farmers and the good 
nature of individuals had met the necessi- 
ties of the case; but the fact was, that the 
good nature of individuals was not the rule 
which governed the rate of wages. 

Lord Willoughby D’Eresby said, that 
the rate of wages which he gave was the 
rate of wages of the whole county of Lin- 
coln, and not merely of his neighbour- 
hood. 

The Earl of Winchilsea said, that though 
he agreed in the opinion which he be- 
lieved was entertained by a majority of 
their Lordships, that it was exceedingly 
inconvenient to bring under discussion 
this most important question—not only as 
affecting the agricultural interests of this 
country, but every other interest—on a 
mere petition, yet he could not on the 
present occasion, refrain from offering a 
few observations to the attention of their 
Lordships, though he bad not hitherto 
done so on presenting the numerous peti- 
tions which he bad had the honour of 
laying on their Lordships’ Table. In the 
first place, he did think that the noble 
Earl, acquainted, as he must have been, 
with the character of the respected coun- 
try gentleman to whom he had alluded, 
and who once had the honour of repre- 
senting the county of Lincoln, might have 
treated him with more courtesy. He had 
stood by his side ,at a meeting on Friday 
last, in another part of the country, and 
he must say, that of all the public meet- 
ings he (the Earl of Winchilsea) had ever 
attended, he had never seen such a de- 
voted feeling of attachment towards any 
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man as was shown towards that gentle- 
man; and when the noble Earl came 
forward and accused that gentleman of 
false statements to his peasantry, he, asa 
neighbour of that gentleman, rejected the 
charge with indignation, (Earl J%fz- 
william.—I never made it.] The charge 
is false ; he never did any such thing. He 
would go with him to this extent in opin- 
ion, that if foreign corn could be bonded 
at 26s. a quarter, it would come out, at a 
fixed duty of 8s., at 34s. a quarter, which 
was a price against which no English 
farmer could compete. He held the opin- 
ion, that the present system of Corn-laws 
was the best that ever was proposed, and, 
that on an average of years it had worked 
well, The labouring population with the 
present Corn-law had had their corn at a 
fair price ; but with a fixed duty it would 
be double the price ina few years. If they 
depended on foreign supply, English capi- 
tal would go to aid it; for English capital 
would always flow where there was the 
greatest remuneration; and if this free 
trade in corn were opened, thousands of 
acres would be immediately brought into 
cultivation, and the produce of those coun- 
tries whence corn was supplied would be 
a thousand times more than it at present 
was, which must tend still further to reduce 
the price at which foreign corn could be 
introduced. The noble Earl had stated, 
that the price of wages did not depend on 
the price of corn. Tle himself was a prac- 
tical agriculturist. He was not possessed 
of the princely fortune of the noble Earl, 
but he bad sufficient estates to enable him 
to form a practical opinion on the matter. 
He was his own steward on his property. 
He had no intermediate man between him 
and his tenants. He let his own land and 
made his own agreements, and he was, 
practically, as well acquainted with all the 
bearings of the agricultural interest as any 
landholder in that House. He had estates 
in Kent, in Sussex, in Lincolnshire, and 
in Hampshire, and in all those countics 
he found the rate of wages invariably af- 
fected by the price of corn. The rate of 
wages during the winter months in each of 
those districts had been from 13s. 6d, to 15s, 
aweek. When corn was low, the present 
corn-law was no protection at all to the 
agricultural interests of this country; and 
when it was high from scarcity, the landed 
Interest ought to be protected and have a 
fair remuneration. In the manufacturing 
district, wages were not affected in an 
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equal degree by prices; but he would say 
this, that they (the agricultural landown- 
ers) had a fair share of the burdens of the 
country to bear with the labourers, and 
they made those advances which prices 
would afford to the labourers to enable 
them to live as well as themselves. If the 
manufacturers would do the same, he 
firmly believed, that there would not be 
that distress amongst the manufacturing 
population which at present existed, and 
the factory system would not cause so much 
evil as it did. But now, when manufac- 
turing labourers got to the age of thirty or 
forty, they were thrown out of employ- 
ment, in order that women and children 
might be employed at lower rates of wages; 
and, debilitated, crippled, and demoral- 
ized, they were unfit to fall back on any 
agricultural employment, and were driven 
to live on the miserable pittance they could 
earn by the hand-looms, from which they 
could not derive more than from 4s. to 6s., 
and at the very most, 6s. 8d. per week. 
He hoped, that some mode would be de- 
vised to preveut this growing and increas- 
ing evil, The noble Earl had said, that 
no lands would go out of cultivation in 
Lincolnshire. Now, there were tracts of 
land in Lincolnshire not worth more than 
2s. 6d. an acre, which were kept in culti- 
vation by artificial means, by laying on 
quantities of bone-dust and oil-cake, and 
if corn came down to the price at which 
foreign corn might be admitted with the 
proposed fixed duty, these tracts must 
immediately be thrown out of cultivation, 
There were similar tracts of land in Nor- 
folk and other places; and in Kent, he 
knew land where the landlords offered it 
free of rent if the tenants would keep it 
in cultivation, and it depended much on a 
good seed time whether that land would 
pay or not. The great national burdens 
were thrown on the land, and why should 
there be this outcry against the landed 
interest? They would not allow cheap 
shoes or cheap hats, or cheap silks to come 
into the market, and he thought, that the 
landed interest ought at least to be pro- 
tected. This proposed fixed duty was a 
mere delusion. ‘This country, as far as 
possible, should be independent of a fo- 
reign supply of corn. If ever the day 
came when England was dependent on a 
foreign supply, and corn was made an ar- 
ticle of revenue, did they not think, that 
other countries would follow our example, 
and say, “If you take 8s,a quarter on 
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our corn for revenue, we will take 20s. ?” 
They would then have thousands of acres 
thrown out of cultivation, and, with a 
starving population, have the corn they 
must, at whatever price. They might de- 
pend upon it, that the manufacturing 
population would be as deeply affected by 
the change as the agricultural, for in 1832, 
when corn was low, they were starving, 
and praying for higher wages. 

Earl Fitzwilliam said the noble Earl 
had said, that he had made a false charge, 
which was rather a serious statement to 
make. He had not made a false charge. 
He had as great a respect for Mr, Chaplin 
as the noble Earl himself: but he believed 
Mr, Chaplin misunderstood this subject. 
He had never used any other term, and 
the noble Earl opposite was under as great 
a misapprehension. 

Lord Iedesdale said, what the noble 
Farl had said was-—he quoted his words 
— This is the manner in which Gentle- 
men in high station seek to practise delu 
sions on the people on this subject.” This 
he (Lord Redesdale) did consider to be a 
charge against Mr. Chaplin, and, like 
much of the rest of the noble Earl’s 
speech, he could not admire cither the ar- 
gument or the taste of it. The noble Earl 
did not treat this subject as affecting a 
great interest, and the agricultural interest 
wasthegreatestin England. Hedid notcon- 
ceive that the proposed measure would do 
much hurt, because afarmer might stock his 
farm for one-third less money than he now 
could in consequence, The noble Earl 
did not think there would be such a re- 
duction, but he saw no great harm if there 
was. According to the same mode of 
argument the noble Earl did not see any 
great harm if any great manufacturer 
could come into the market and buy for 
100,0002. an estate which was worth 
150,000/. He believed, that the manu. 
facturers would be glad to do it. Their 
object was, where they had mortgages on 
estates, to get them into their possession 
at less than their value. If the noble 
Earl argued the question on these grounds 
he would find, that the agricultural inter- 
ests were all identified, and that the land- 
owner, the farmer, and the labourer, 
would, all alike, feel the reduction. 

Earl Fitzwilliam understood the noble 
Baron to say that “the object of the 
wealthy manufacturers in calling for the 
repeal of the Corn-laws was, that they 
might obtain landed estates on which they 
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might have mortgages.” The noble Baron 
had made some observations on the “taste” 
of his speech; he should be very sory 
to make the same observation on the no- 
ble Lord’s speech which the noble Lord 
had made on his, 

The Earl of Hardwicke did not concur 
in what had been said about the mann- 
facturer. But from what did such an 
observation arise 2? From the noble Ear|'s 
persevering in arraying the manufacturer 
against the agriculturist. He raised men’s 
feelings and passions on a subject of vital 
interest, and then he was astonished that 
they could in any degree seem to be vio- 
lent in expression. Nobody could deplore 
it more than he did. Did the noble Lord 
do nothing of the sort? Did he not come 
into that IHlouse and tell them that rents 
were too high? Did he forget, that that 
House was the smallest portion of the 
agricultural interest, and that, although 
in ancient times the land had generally 
been held by Peers, the Commons of 
England, the poor and small freeholder 
now held the greatest portion of it? And 
him they were called on now to protect. 
But the noble Lord talked of their rents, 
as if they were the only persons that held 
lands. They did not think more of their 
rents, than they thought of the rents of 
other smaller landholders, ‘The noble 
Lord talked to them as if _ they 
wished to pander to the appetites and 
pleasures of the landowners. But was 
not the agricultural interest the staple of 
the nation? If they were in distress, 
whom were they to tax? If they were 
invaded, whom were they to look to, to 
fight the battle of the country, but to the 
landed interest? It had always borne the 
brunt, and it was ready to do it again, 
Let them tax them, but not destroy them, 
They were ready to be taxed, if necessary. 
and to bear large burdens for the support 
of the country at large; but let them not 
destroy that interest which was to bear 
them. The noble Lord was always talk- 
ing to the people outside. Why did he 
not give them notice of a day for a gene- 
ral debate? He had given them a notice 
the other day, but he had flinched from 
it; he had been choked off; he had been 
stopped. Now, he came forward with 
incidental statements, on which he was 
prepared before he came to that House, 
and which statements were made merely 
for the reporters of the newspapers, and 
did not tend in any manner to illustrate 
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the subject as a matter of serious and 
important debate. He was quite sure, 
that it was impossible for their Lordships 
to look at the state of this country as it 
now was in its peaceful and flourishing 
condition, without being satisfied, that the 
laws of this country must not only be wise 
in themselves, but ably executed ; but there 
was not any law equal to that which regu- 
lated the mode in which food was sup- 
plied. Neighbouring nations were aston- 
ished, that the civil magistrate and the 
constable with nothing but his staff, could 
keep this great country in order without 
having to resort to the military force. We 
knew nothing of a standing army in this 
country. We were not obliged to call 
out 50,000 soldiers because a public meet- 
ing was got up in this city. But that 
might be seen in other countries, where 
freedom of trade was much talked of. 
They were not, therefore, to be frightened 
out of their senses by statements, and 
clap-trap statements, too, made for the 
purpose of exciting the poor , but he 
would not use the term; he had almost 
given utterance to a word which, in the 
excitement of debate, might be, perhaps, 
used again. But the effect of these state- 
ments was to excite, out of doors, vio- 
lent and passionate feelings amongst a 
class of people who were not deeply in- 
formed on these subjects. 

The Earl of Radnor denied, that he 
aud his Friends had caused any excite- 
ment on the subject. The noble Lords 
opposite complained of introducing the 
question of the Corn-laws this year in 
incidental discussions; but last year, 
when it came on in a regular debate, they 
grew tired, and began to cry out, ‘‘ ques- 
tion.” He, however, thought, that the 
discussion of this question, even incident- 
ally, would be of great service, for it must 
repeatedly attract the attention of persons 
in, and of the people out of the House to 
the subject. When the noble Earl opposite, 
spoke of this as not being exclusively re- 
garded by them as a question of rent, he 
(the Earl of Radnor) asked, were not all 
the arguments they had heard, brought 
forward in support of rent, and nothing 
else? Why that very evening, the noble 
Earl who spoke last, interrupted his (Earl 
Radnor’s) noble Friend, and said, that the 
object of the landed proprietors in sup- 

orting the Corn-laws, was to prevent 
ands from being thrown out of cultiva- 
ion—that meant, poor lands being thrown 








out of cultivation, and what was that but 
an argument to keep up rents. [Laughler.} 
Noble Lords might laugh, but if they 
would reflect upon this subject, they 
would find that the amount of rent for 
each description of land was determined 
by the expense of cultivating the poorest 
soil—therefore the main desire of some of 
the noble Lords who were so anxious in 
support of the corn-laws, was not to keep 
poor lands in cultivation, but to keep up 
a higher standard of rent for every other 
kind. But they supported this object, not 
by arguments alone—they had brought in 
the statute-book to maintain their rents, 
as would be found on reference to the 
bounty they gave on grass lands, in addi- 
tion to the protection to cultivated lands. 
Why, was there not a duty on the import- 
ation of horses? and was there not a duty 
on the importation of asses into this coun- 
try. The acts of Parliament prohibited 
the importation of bulls, cows, horses, 
sheep, and swine ; and what was that for 
if not for the encouragement of grass 
lands?) They had a prohibition also on 
dead meat as well as live flesh, all for the 
encouragement of grass lands. What else 
was it for then? He next found the act 
of Parliament extending its prohibitions 
to turkeys, fowls, ducks, geese, and chick- 
ens. Now, what were all those taxes for, 
but to make grass, as well as arable lands, 
put money into the pockets of the land- 
lords? Surely it was not, so far as grass 
lands were concerned, to keep up the 
amount of the wages of the labourer. 
Why no kind of food could be imported 
duty free. He would go farther, and say, 
that not only the produce of the land, but 
even the produce of the sea, was taxed for 
the landlords. There was not a kind of 
foreign fish that was not prohibited. He 
might be told, that the object of the du- 
ties on fish was, to protect our fishermen, 
and secure good seamen for the country. 
This was the origin of those duties no 
doubt; but why did we tax foreign sal- 
mon? This was a fish, at least, that did 
not require hardy and adventurous fisher- 
men to catch it. The fact was, the salmon 
was taxed for the sole purpose of putting 
money into the pockets of the landlords— 
one of whom he knew to be realising an 
income of 4,000. or 5,000/. a year by his 
monopoly as a salmon proprietor. Every 
kind of fish was taxed except one. Now 
you would suppose that this one was 
excepted for the sake of the poor man, 
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Not at all. This was a fish that had never 
been seen on a poor man’s table since the 
world began, but which, however, was 
often seen on their Lordships’ table—it 
was a turbot. He must indeed admit that 
there was one more fish which was also 
exempted—that was the lobster, for the 
sake of lobster sauce for the turbot. This 
was most true; and he thought it was also 
most discreditable to their Lordships, that 
thousands and tens of thousands of our 
fellow-countrymen were at this moment 
starving, principally through being com- 
pelled to submit to taxation, to raise the 
rent of noble Lords. He did not wish 
to address himself to the people out of 
doors, but he wished to address himself to 
the noble Earl who had just sat down, 
and to remind him and the whole of their 
Lordships, that while these duties were 
levied upon the necessaries of life, as they 
came into this country, thousands upon 
thousands of industrious persons were at 
this moment in the utmost distress from 
the want of food, so that the pawnbrokers 
of Manchester and Birmingham were not 
able to comply with the demands for 
loans that were made upon them, by per- 
sous pressing for farther advances upon 
deposits. While this was the condition of 
so many thousands of our countrymen, 
was it not dreadful that every animal that 
walked the earth—nay, even that every 
fish that swam, and every bird that was fit 
for food, must be taxed, lest it should 
come in cheap for our starving population ? 
This was most discreditable to their Lord- 
ships, he repeated, whether as legislators 
or as landlords. He believed that but 
very few of their Lordships had gone into 
the details he now brought before them 
—but having now heard them, they ought 
not to receive them with Jaughter and 
contempt. But these facts would be made 
known to the people of this country, who 
would regard them as quite the reverse of 
subjects of joke and laughtcr. We now 
heard again the old story put forward, 
that wages depended on the prices of food. 
Almost every word spoken by the noble 
Lord on the cross bench (Winchilsea) was 
in support of this doctrine; yet his ob- 
servations would go to prove that this was 
not the case. For the noble Lord said he 


was the chairman of a board of guardians, 
and that when a pauper came before them 
for relief, they first asked him whether he 
had been in receipt of full wages. Now, 
if the wages were depending on the price 
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of corn, was it not evident that this question 
need not be asked? In fact, while the 
price of corn ind bread was almost uni. 
form throughout the country, the amount 
of wages differed very much—in Lincoln. 
shire, it was 10s. a week ; in Kent, it was 
12s.; in the south of England, the wages 
averaged QYs.; in Dorsetshire, it was 7s, ; 
in Devonshire, 6s. ; in Somersctshire, 7s, 
These facts proved that the prices of la. 
bour did not depend on the price of bread 
orcorn. In fact, labour, like everything 
else, was paid according to the proportion 
the supply bore to the demand ; and wages 
were no more influenced by the price of 
corn than was the coat on the noble Earl’s 
back. High prices for corn did not cer. 
tainly produce high prices for labour. The 
fact was the other way, for as his noble 
Friend had stated, when corn was cheap, 
labour rose in consequence of the ease of 
the people. But he (Earl Radnor) would 
refer to an authority on this head, which 
their Lordships must respect as well 
as he did—the authority of the late 
Lord Mansfield. In the year 1814, the 
year before the present Corn Law Act 
passed, there was a committee of their 
Lordships’ House, which minutely in- 
quired into the relation between wages and 
prices of corn, Lord Mansficld, a member 
of the committee, who was connected with 
Scotland, sent dowu to that country for 
some evidence which was of great import- 
ance, because Scotland was not under the 
influence of the Poor-laws. Lord Mans- 
field sent down to his factor, a man in 
whom every confidence might be placed, 
for a return of the times when the wages 
of manufacturing labour were highest and 
lowest, and the times also when the prices 
of wheat were highest and lowest. The 
factor sent up a return, of which the fol- 
lowing was an abstract :—* 

In 1805, the price of weaving a piece 
of calico was 9s.; in 1811, it was 3s.— 
Fiar’s prices. ‘This evidence, from Scot 
land, a country not influenced by the 
Poor-laws, be it remembered, proved that 
the prices of food did not regulate the 
wages of manufacturing labour, nor those 
of the agricultural labourer. The fact 
was, the wages were often highest when 
the prices of food were lowest, and lowest 
when the former were highest. He was 
not sure whether these were the prices 
of quarters or of bolls of corn, but they 
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would show equally well the relation be- 
tween the prices of food and of labour. 
He hoped this table would induce noble 
Lords to examine the details of this most 
important question a little more carefully 
in future. He would now come to the 
repetition of the old story of making this 
country independent of foreign countries 
as regarded supplies of corn. Now if that 
was the object of the present act, was it 
not proved that that measure had en- 
tirely failed? Let us look at the returns 
of the last few years:—In 1838, 1839, 
and 1840, there were imported of foreign 
corn, for home consumption, no less than 
6,235,000 quarters of wheat, which was 
equal to 1-Gth of our whole consumption 
for that period. He trusted he had now 
shown their Lordships that this measure 
had been as fallacious in making us in- 
dependent of foreign countries for sup- 
plies of corn, as it had been deceptive in 
every other point of view. 

Lord Ashburton strongly condemned 
the time that had been chosen by the 
Government, supported by the noble Lords 
opposite, for stirring up the different 
classes of society in this country to regard 
each other as enemies, in consequence of 
the existence of the present corn and 
other protective laws. Whatever noble 
Lords opposite might think of such a 
state of things, he could assure them that 
itwas a most dangerous one for the wel- 


fare of this country, considering what | 


feelings had been excited in the West- 
ludia interests, the East-India interests, 


the shipping interests, and every other | 


class of the community, by the measures 
her Majesty’s Ministers had of late pro- 
pounded. Nothing but the most urgent 
necessity could justify any Government 
for exciting the masses in such a perilous 
degree. ‘The axiom of a great Whig Mi- 
nister of the old time— probably the first 
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of his country and period for wisdom, and 
to whom history had done but tardy just- 
ice—Sir Robert Walpole—the axiom of 
that great statesman was ne quieta movere 
—but the reverse of this safe principle 
would seem to be acted upon by the no- 
ble Viscount at the head of the Govern. 
ment of the present day. The noble Vis- 
count’s object was to excite the greatest 
possible flame in the country. He (Lord 
Ashburton) would not impute the organi- 
sation of this perilous commotion that 
now raged in the public mind, to a desire 
on the part of her Majesty’s Ministers to 
recover their lost position in both Houses 
of Parliament—that would not be fair in 
debate—but he would say, that a more 
mischievous course than the present had 
not been pursued by any former Govern- 
ment. He would now successively call 
the aitention of the House to the points 
that had been dwelt upon by the noble 
‘atl opposite. In the first place, the 
noble Earl movted one of the most dis- 
puted points that had engaged the atten- 
tion of political economists—that was, whe- 
ther the prices of food did or did not act 
on the wages of labour, and if so, to what 
extent? He contended, that this was ex- 
actly one of those questions upon which 
the greatest anxiety now prevailed ; and 
it was one which was made the subject of 
lectures and after-dinner discussions. But 
those persons who advocated the principle 
contended for by the noble Earls oppo- 
| site, maintained that the price of food 
‘had no effect whatever on the prices of 
labour, or on the prices of manufactures ; 
but the fact was quite the contrary. In 
what manner did the manufacturers of 
this country express themselves? They 
said, ‘we cannot compete, we cannot 
work in competition with foreign mann- 
facturers, because they can work so cheap.” 
But if the noble Earl was right, the ma~ 
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Vearn. WHREAT. OATS, | OATMEAL. MANUFAC®URING Lanour. 
a ee: s. d. s. dj 
1805 29 10 17 6 19 10 | Highest. 
i811 41 3 21 3 |; 24 3 | Lowest. 
3i4* 340 5 20 0 | 21 0 | Medium. 
1800 | S57 3 35 6 | 43 10 Wages of ploughman, 12/. to 13/.; of labourer, 
1s, Gd. a day in summer; 1s. in winter. 
1802 23 «6 13.9 | 16 4 | Wages of ploughman, 16/.; of labourer, 2s. 
in summer; 1s. 6d. in winter. 
| 
* Fiar’s prices. 
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nufacturer in this country ought not to 
be affected by these changes. But he 
would ask, when was it—when was the 
period at which the prices of food had 
nothing to do with the price of labour ? 
It would be a waste of their Lordships’ 
time to argue this part of the case. Every 
person knew, who lived in the country, 
that the price of food had to do with the 
price of labour; and in truth that was the 
real theory to proceed upon, At the same 
time he did not deny that the price of 
labour was, as stated by the noble Earl, 
influenced by the demand and supply. 
They now saw this state of things produced 
in the West-India colonies, where the 
free labourer, for the pay he obtained for 
one day’s work, was enabled to maintain 
himself for the remaining six days of the 
weck. Such was the case, too, in the 
United States of America, and in Austra- 
lia. But when a country became thickly 
populated, whether in agricultural or ma- 
nufacturing districts, then the price of la- 
bour came down to that rate at which the 
poor labourer can be fed ; the feeding of 
such poor labourers being determined by 
the proceedings of those who were en- 
trusted with the management of union 
poor houses, and by the dietary system 
thereiy pursued. And let it be recollected 
that the manufacturers were running down 
the rate of wages as low as they could ; 
they were advertising for people in all 
parts of the country, and the manufac- 
turers could immediately bring in a mass 
of paupers for the purpose of working at 
the rate of wages prescribed. This was 
done every day ruthlessly, and without 
the slightest feeling for the condition of 
the poor and labouring classes. But the 
farmers, on the contrary, looked greatly to 
the good of the labourers, to the comfort 
of their own dwellings ; and moreover they 
lived amongst the labouring people, for 
whom they entertained a regard and affec- 
tion, without running down the scale of 
wages. He recollected that Mr. Huskis- 
son had shown them cases of manufac- 
turers advertising for workmen, and what 
was the consequence ? Why, the moment 
the demand for the particular branch of 
manufacture ceased, or fell of, these same 
persons were thrown upon the agricul- 
turists, and a large mass of [rish children 
were thrown upon the county, and subse- 
quently thrown back on the shores of Ire- 
land, He was far from wishing to impute 
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that House with respect to the arguments 
they held, but he must say, that most un. 
doubtedly the language which had been 
held in reference to this subject was of a 
most inflammatory character. The most 
inflammatory language had been used 
abroad by those who universally took a 
one-sided view, in one way or other; they 
spoke always as they felt towards the ma- 
nufacturers or the agriculturists. Now 
what was really the way to do good to the 
poor man? Why it was to foster and en- 
courage all branches of industry; and the 
most desirable thing for the country was, 
to have all those branches in reasonable 
proportion the one to the other. Of this 
he was sure, that if those persons could 
obtain their object, who thought that good 
would result by throwing out of cultivation 
a large portion of lands, and throwing out 
of employment the cultivators of the soil, 
and thus raising a large mass of manufac. 
turing population, this country would then 
be plunged into such an abyss of distress 
as no Government could comprehend, or 
effectually allay. © But while on this sub. 
ject, he would beg to quote from a work, 
written in the form of an essay, by Lord 
John Russell. He could assure their 
Lordships that it was a work which did 
the greatest credit to the understanding 
and character of that noble Lord. The 
publication contained sketches of life and 
character, and an essay on political econo- 
my (notwithstanding this subject had been 
so often and so well discussed), and the 
noble Lord came to this point, that the 
greatest distrust must be entertained of 
the champions of political economy from 
the fact that no man agreed on this most 
important subject, especially as to whether 
the price of food did not affect the price of 
labour. The noble Lord in this essay 
went on to say,— 

“ But the frequent occurrence of war, the 
complication of political interests, the exist- 
ence of ancient treaties, and, above all, the 
establishments of capital and of people which 
have taken place on the faith of the continu- 
ance of old arrangements, often render a ques- 
tion of political economy much more diflicull 
to solve than almost any problem in the range 
of mathematics. Tor instance, it is very easy 
to say that the trade in corn ought to be free, 
like any other trade, and that if your farmers 
cannot grow corn so cheap as the foreign far- 
mers, they ought to let it alone. But when 
you are requested to consider that every othe: 
trade is restricted by duties, amounting in 
some cases to a prohibition—when you are 
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and many hundred thousands of people bred 
up and employed, on the presumption that 
the growth of corn would continue to be pro- 
tected by law—when it is stated to you that 
the taxes are so heavy in this country and so 
light in other countries, that the eflect of a free 
importation of corn would be the ruin of all 
the farmers, the conversion of the people en- 
tirely into manufacturers, and the consequent 
dependence of the whole nation on the com- 
mercial laws and even the caprices of foreign 
nations, you must own you have a knotty 
question to decide ; and, besides all this, the 
question may be of such urgency, that I have 
seen several thousands of farmers utterly 


yuined, the manufacturers suffering for want of 


the internal trade, 200 banks broken, and mo- 
ney change its value, solely because a year 
was given to consider of the arguments of the 
political economists,”” 

The noble Lord also said, 

“Tt is very true that England would sell 
more cotten, if her manufacturers got cheap 
corn from Poland. But a Statesman is bound 
to think whether it would be better to have a 
million more people in the manufacturing 
towns, at the certainty of losing half a million 
of farmers and labourers ; and he taust place 
before his eyes the picture of that half-million 
starved out of existence, dragging along with 
them, for a time, the people employed in every 
branch of industry which depends upon their 
demand, clamourous for a pittance, which the 
inflexible spirit of science denies; shaking, 
perhaps, the pillars of the state, and menacing 
the whole order of society, before they suffer 
themselves to be extirpated by famine.” 


It was impossible for him (Lord Ashbur- 
ton) to state more clearly and strongly the 
opinion he entertained of the consequenccs 
of great changes, than in the terms used 
by the noble Lord in his valuable essay. 
But another question which had been start- 
ed by the noble Earl opposite was, whether 
any effect would be produced in respect to 
lands going out of cultivation; and the 
noble Earl denied, that any would be 
likely to go out of cultivation. Now, he 
had always understood the whole argument 
rested upon the unproductiveness of the 
soil of this country, by reason of the un- 
gratefulness or uncongeniality of the soil 
for the culture of corn, There was a 
speculation that the land abroad was bet- 
ter worth cultivation, and, that under such 
asystem, we should have the command of 
the foreign markets for our manufacturing 
produce. In the first place, it would be 
found, that parties abroad would not take 
our manufacturing produce, But we, in 
this case, put ourselves in this predica- 
ment, of putting out of cultivation all the 
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inferior soils, and of very largely decreas- 
ing the high state of culture of the remain- 
der of the land. The landed proprietors 
must give up the expense of draining ex- 
tensively, a system which had been going 
on for a long period ; because it was quite 
clear, that the amount of expense could 
not keep pace with, or possibly stand in 
competition with the cheaper articles im- 
ported from countries abroad. Let them 
inquire into the state of those countries 
where the price of labour was half what it 
was here. If the prices of labour were 
not aflected by the prices of food~-if whe- 
ther 8s., or 10s., or 12s. a week were 
the average rate of wages here, or the 
rate of wages where the people cultivated 
the soil in other countries was only 
4d. a day, as in the case of Mecklenburg 
and North Germany—how was it possible 
that the farmer could cultivate the ground 
on equal terms? They must, then, come 
to some terms, fo some arrangement with 
those countries; for the English Gentle. 
men of Nottingham, Sheffield, and all the 
great towns who did not like the dietaries 
of the poor-houses, must see that the 
farmers could not stand, unless they could 
find labourers on the low prices of foreign 
countries, at 4d. or 5d. a day. That was 
the state of things abroad. In point of 
fact, it was very much the custom here, 
and he was happy it was so, and hoped it 
would continue, for the country to be ex- 
tremely anxious about the condition of the 
labouring classes ; and, under the present 
law, they were in greater comfort than 
similar classes in any country on the Con- 
tinent. In illustration of this fact, he 
might refer to the authority of Mr. Jacob, 
who was a political writer, and a gentleman 
who had been sent abroad by the Govern- 
ment for the purpose of examining into 
the price of corn, the state of agriculture, 
and the condition of the people of foreign 
countries. This gentleman declared, that 
he never saw white bread to the eastward 
of the Rhine, the bread was all black and 
sour, and made of rye. It might be said, 
that sour black bread was as good as white 
bread, but he believed, that noble Lords 
would have very great difficulty in per- 
suading the unfortunate inmates of poor- 
houses, that black bread was as good as 
white. There was, too, the valuable report 
of Mr. Senior, on the hand-ioom weavers, 
which contained much information. Ile 
knew, that during the short time he was 
a the Board of Trade, he made particular 
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inquiry into the condition and feeding of 
the crews of Russian and Prussian ships ; 
and he found, that their food was of the 
lowest description. They were allowed 
hardly any meat of any kind. Then he 
said the people of this country must choose 
upon this subject. If they were so besotted 
and deluded, as to believe, that the re- 
moval of the Corn-laws would relieve 
them; if they were of opinion, that they 
should throw their markets open to com- 
petition and consumption abroad, they 
mnst live as the labourers abroad lived. 
He trusted, it might not be supposed, that 
he wished any such thing—far from it; 
for he believed, that notwithstanding all 
the difficulties which this country was said 
to be labouring under, and which never 
failed to exist in any country, she was 
going on prosperously, compared with 
other parts of the world. As a proof of 
that, he would state one or two facts in 
regard to the consumption in this country 
of articles something beyond the mere 
necessaries of life. He would take the 
article of sugar—an article very unfavour- 
able, as it was taxed enormously, and, 
moreover, from the condition of the West 
Indies, was at a very extravagant price. 
Now, it was stated by Dr. Bowring, a 
free trader, that the consumption of sugar 
in France was only on the average 4lb. 
per head, and in Germany only 3lb. per 
head; whilst in this country it was 17Ib. 
He knew no circumstances, that more 
fully proved the general comfort of the 
great mass of people of this country than 
facts of that description. There was also 
another circumstance that might be con- 
sidered as affording a still stronger proof. 
In a report laid before the French Cham- 
bers the other day by the French Minister 
of Commerce, M. Cunin Gridaine, it was 
stated, that the consumption of butcher’s 
meat in France was only 46lb. per head, 
of which, indeed, only 28]b. was really 
butcher’s meat, and the other 18lb. was 
pork, whilst in England the consumption 
was 134lb. per head. If then they found 
such a proportion in different countries as 
compared with this, and which as legis- 
Jators they were bound to look at, they 
could not come to the conclusion that 
there was anything so radically wrong in 
the system and the law as to make it worth 
their while to overturn the condition of 
the country for the purpose of making 
some addition to the revenue. On the 


subject of meat, the French Minister also 
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stated another very remarkable fact, which 
was, that the ox in France weighed only 
from 4 to 6 ewt., but in England the same 
animal weighed 8 cwt., and he stated it as 
a lamentable circumstance as connected 
with the condition of the agricultural in. 
terests in France, and said it behoved them 
to see whether that could not be remedied, 
He said, also, that he believed one of the 
reasons why they did not roast and boil 
so much in that country was, that the meat 
would not enable them to do it. The no- 
ble Earl opposite said, that this was a 
landowner’s case, and that the farmer had 
nothing to do with it. But in what did 
the prosperity of the farmer consist ? in 
his stock ; and he feared, that the farmer 
had not much more capital generally than 
his stock, and yet the noble Earl told 
them, that the stock of 1,500/. would 
come down to one of 1,0002. 

Karl Fitzwilliam: I did not say that 
exactly ; what I said was this —that if any 
person couid stock for 1,000/. a farm 
which he now stocks for 1,500/., I did not 
think there would be any harm in it. 

Lord Ashburton continned,—But it was 
quite clear they must give up the present 
high state of cultivation, and that portions 
of land not fit for cultivation must be 
thrown out of cultivation. And when 
they talked of that, their Lordships should 
be aware, that when they went into any 
measure of that description they must be- 
gin with a change in other matters, as, 
for instance, the Tithe Commutation Act. 
He ventured to say, that land about him 
would not be cultivated to-morrow if such 
a measure were brought in, and, that when 
tithes remained in perpetuity they would 
have to avoid leases and be obliged to 
come at last to what used to be called an 
equitable adjustment (as we understood). 
Of that he was quite sure; but he ob- 
jected to any measure that materially re- 
duced the value of the produce of land. 
And the objection he had to that which 
was at present propounded, namely, a 
duty of 8s., was, that it would be most 
oppressive on the poor man at certain pe- 
riods, and would, at the same time, com- 
pletely destroy the farmer in that on which 
he relied whenever corn was at any mode- 
rate price. The noble Earl opposite was 
fond of quoting the period when corn 
was at 39s., which it was for a short pe- 
riod within the last six years; but the 
produce of the year was almost univet- 
sally used within the year, so that, as 4 
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question of rich and poor, the poor would 
have their bread heavily taxed when the 
price was high, and would get relief which 
they did not want when the price was 
low. There was not one of the high 
authorities on political subjects who had 
not uttered grave warnings as to the dan- 
ger of adopting too hastily the abstract 
theories of political economy. They did 
not say, that those theories were always 
tobe rejected and avoided; but one of 
the propositions for which they contended 
was, that though they were not at all 
times to be followed, yet they were enti- 
tled to this degree of respect—that those 
who departed from them ought to be 
called on to show the grounds of their 
departure. ‘The authority of Mr. Hus- 
kisson had frequently been referred to 
upon occasions of this nature, and one 
observation of his appeared to be well 
worthy of the serious consideration of the 
House. Mr. Huskisson said :— 


“First principles had been alluded to, but 
first principles, as well as other principles, 
must depend on positive circumstances and 
relative situations for the mode in which they 
were tobe applied. If this were an untaxed 
country, if we had no poor-rates, if a perfect 
freedom of trade existed in every branch of 
commerce, the arguments of hon. Gentlemen 
would be irresistible.”’ 


Those were the opinions of that emi- 
nent person, and when his authority was 
referred to, the House should not forget 
the passage to which he had just called 
their attention. 

Petitions laid on the Table. 


IOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, May 24, 1841. 


Minutes.) Bills. Read a first time:—Militia Ballots 
Suspension; Clerks of the Peace ; Lancaster Compensa 
tion; Houses of Industry (Ireland).—Read a seeond 
time:—Parish Constables.—Read a third time :—Vacei- 
nation. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Leader, Mr. Wilbraham, Mr. 
Warburton, Mr. Easthope, and other hon. Members, 
from Westminster, Loughborough, Sutton, Bridgewater, 
West Hackney, and a great many other places, for a Re- 
peal of the Corn-Laws.—By Mr. Easthope, from a great 
many places, for the substitution of Affirmations, and 
against Church Extension.—By Lord Worsley, Lord 
Henniker, Colonel Verner, and others, from Lincolnshire, 
Woodbridge, and other places, against Alteration of the 
Corn-laws.—By Mr. Thorncly, and Mr. Brotherton, from 
Staffordshire, and Salford, for the Release of Mr. Baines, 
and the Abolition of Church Rates.—By Mr. Elliot, Mr. 
Ewart, Mr. Wrightson, and others, from Southwark, Ga- 
lashiels, Warrington, and other places, in favour of the 
Proposed Alteration in the Import Dutics.x—By Mr. Gil- 
lon, from Greenock, against any Alteration in the present 
system of Banking in Scotland. 
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ConFIpDENCE IN THE Mrnistry.] Sir 
R. Peel said, I rise to give notice that I 
shall on Thursday next move a resolution 
to the following effect :— 

“ That her Majesty’s Ministers do not suf- 
ficiently possess the confidence of the House 
of Commons to enable them to carry through 
that House measures which they deem of 
essential importance to the public welfare, 
and that their continuance in office, under 
such circumstances, is at variance with the 
spirit of the constitution.” 


Forercn Arratrs—Tne Rio Prata 
—Penrsta.] Viscount Sandon said, that 
the House and the country were aware of 
the inconvenience to which British trade 
had been subjected by the blockade which 
the French continued so long on the Rio 
Plata; but, perhaps, they were not aware 
that similar inconvenience, to almost as 
great an extent, existed in that region at 
the present moment, in consequence of a 
war which was being carried on between 
the republics of Buenos Ayres and Monte 
Video. He wished to know from the noble 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs whether 
there was any truth in the report which 
had appeared in the public papers, that 
an arrangement had been entered into 
between the British Government and that 
of France, in consequence of which the 
intervention of one of those two Govern- 
ments would be interposed for the purpose 
of settling the disputes existing betweea 
Buenos Ayres and Monte Video, and re- 
storing peace in that quarter ? 

Viscount Palmerston said, that no 
arrangement had been entered into be- 
tween the British and French Govern- 
ments of the nature of that to which the 
noble Lord had referred; but a short 
time back (about two or three months 
ago) the British Government received a 
communication from the government of 
Monte Video, requesting our good offices 
for the purpose of bringing about peace 
between Monte Video and Buenos Ayres. 
To that communication an answer had 
been returned, stating, that it would be 
exceedingly agreeable to her Majesty’s 
Government to be able to restore amica- 
ble relations between the two republics, 
and instructions had been sent to the 
British Minister at Buenos Ayres, direct 
ing him to offer the good offices of Eng- 
land to the government of that state; and 
if they should be accepted by both parties, 
to take immediate steps to carry that ob- 
ject into effect. He (Lord Palmerston) 
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hoped that the confidence which the go- 
vernment of Buenos Ayres showed in the 
British Government by accepting our 
good offices, when employed for the pur- 
pose of reconciling the differences which 
had exhibited themselves between that 
republic and France—on which occasion 
the efforts of our Government were greatly 
conducive to the good results which ulti- 
mately ensued—would now induce them 
to accept the offer made to them by us in 


the same conciliatory spirit as before. If 


such should be the ease, he trusted that 
the two republics would come to a satis- 
factory arrangement, seeing that, in point 
of fact, there was not any material ques- 
tion between them—the dispute turning 
more upon a personal difference than any 
point of national interest. 

Mr. Maclean wished to know something 
respecting our present relations with Per- 
sia. Our amicable relations with the Per- 
sian government had now been interrupted 
for three years. He wished to know whe- 
ther we had received from the Persian 
government ample satisfaction for the in- 
sult which had been offered to our Am- 
bassador, and whether the misunderstand- 
ing which had so long prevailed between 
this country and Persia was at at end ? 
He wished further to know whether rela- 
tions hostile to British interests did not at 
present subsist between (as we under- 
stood) the courts of Teheran and Herat ? 

Viscount Palmerston said, that the ex- 
isting state of our relations with Persia 
were pretty nearly explained by the papers 
which he had some time ago laid upon 
the Table of the House. One point in 
dispute only remained between the two 
governments, and that was respecting the 
evacuation of the fortress of Gourian by 
the Persian forces. Since the date of the 
papers upon the Table, intelligence had 
been received that the Persian govern- 
ment had consented to evacuate the for- 
tress, and a gentleman had been sent 
from the British mission, with orders to 
witness with his own eyes the evacuation 
of the fortress, and to report the fact to 
his government. The last advices, how- 
ever, which had been received at the 
Foreign Office, stated, that some pause— 
some hesitation, had taken place on the 
part of the Persian government, with re- 
spect to the evacuation of the fortress, 
founded on a notion that government had 
chosen to take up, that the British Go- 
veroment was bo flonger anxious for the 
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Mr. M‘Leod. 


evacuation of Gourian, in consequence of 
some difference which had arisen between 
the British resident there and the Gover. 
nor. Instructions, however, had recently 
been sent to Colonel Shiel, directing him 
to inform the Persian government that 
that incident made no change in the po. 
licy of England, and that we still required 
the evacuation of the fortress. With re- 
spect to the latter point to which the hon, 
Member had adverted, nothing had taken 
place which involved the consequences to 
which he had adverted. 

Mr. Maclean wished to know whether, 
if the fortress should be evacuated, that 
would be considered a sufficient compen- 
sation for the insults which Persia had 
offered to our ambassador ? 

Viscount Palmerston said, that we de- 
manded from Persia, for the affront putupon 
our ambassador, a written apology. ‘That 
apology had been received and laid before 
the House, and with it, he thought, we 
ought to be satisfied. Totally uncon- 
nected with that was the evacuation of the 
fortress of Gourian, which he held that 
Persia had no right to retain, and we had 
informed that Government that the British 
mission would not return to Teheran until 
the evacuation had taken place. 
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Poor Law Commisston AND AMEND- 
MENT Acr.] Captain Polhill said, he 
observed that there were upon the paper 
thirty-seven orders of the day, one of 
which was for the further consideration 
of the report of the Poor-law Amend- 
ment Bill. He wished to know whe- 
ther the noble Lord the Secretary for 
the Colonies, intended to proceed with 
that order that evening. 

Lord J. Russell said, he would state his 
intentions on the subject when the House 
came to dispose of the orders of the day. 

Mr. Walter said, he had not distinetly 
heard the noble Lord’s answer. He hoped 
the noble Lord would be good enough to 
state on what day he meant to proceed 
with the Poor-law Amendment Bill. 

Lord John Russell said, it was not bis 
intention to proceed with that bill during 
the present Session of Parliament. 

Poor-law Amendment Bill put off for 
three months. 


Casrz or Mr. M‘Leov.] Lord John 
Russell said, that he bad, on a former 
night, in answer to a question put by the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Tam- 
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worth, stated that the case of Mr. M'Leod 
had been removed into the Federal Court. 
Upon that point he was mistaken. The 
case had been removed, not into the 
Federal Court, but into the Supreme 
Court of the State of New York, upon a 
writ of habeas corpus. 


RecistRaTION OF Vorers, (EnG- 
tanp.)]) Mr. H. Hind asked, whether 
the Government intended to proceed with 
the Registration of Voters Bill (England ?) 

Lord J. Russell said, they did not. 

Bill put off for three months. 


Brinery.] Sir R. Peel begged to ask 
the noble Lord whether he intended to 
bring in a bill for the prevention of bribery. 

Lord J. Russell said, it was his inten- 
tion to give notice of the introduction of 
a bill on that subject, and he hoped to 
have the support of the right hon. Baronet 
and the Gentlemen around him in carrying 
it through the House. 

Sir R. Peel said, he had long since 
promised the noble Lord to support any 
measure having for its object the preven- 
tion of bribery. 


Svear Dutirs—Ways anp Means.] 
On the motion of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the House resolved itself into 
a committee of Ways and Means, Mr. 
Bernal in the chair. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
moved the following resolution— 

“That toward making good the Supply 
granted to her Majesty, the several duties on 
sugar and molasses now payable, or to be im- 
posed by any act to be passed in the present 
Session of Parliament shall be further con- 
tinued.” 


Sir R. Peel said, that he would second 
that motion. On Wednesday last the 
House came to a resolution declaring, 
“that this House is not prepared (espe- 
cially with the present prospects of the 
supply of sugar from British possessions) 
to adopt the measure proposed by her Ma- 
Jesty’s Government for the reduction of 
the duty on foreign sugars.” The Chan- 
cellor of the Exehequer’s present motion 
was in exact conformity with the resolu- 
tion which the House had already agreed 
to, and he (Sir R. Peel) would certainly 
give it his entire support. If any person 
could suppose that, in consequence of 
what had recently passed, he entertained 
any desire to obstruct the public service 
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by throwing difficulties in the way of 
measures of this kind, he begged leave to 
state that no such considerations would 
influence him. The motion now submitted 
to the House by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was in conformity with his 
opinions, and with those of the majority 
of the House of Commons; but, even if it 
were not so, he would infinitely rather 
take the sense of the House on a plain 
and direct motion of want of confidence, 
than upon a question connected with the 
public service, the adoption of which latter 
course might create doubts and hesitation 
amongst the commercial interests. He 
would therefore, not only support the 
right hon. Gentleman’s proposition, but 
would abstain from submitting any motion 
for limitting the period for which the 
continuance of the sugar-duties were re- 
quired, 

Mr. Hume said, that the right hon. 
Baronet had thought proper to read the 
resolution to which the House had agreed 
last week. [Lord J. Russell—No, he did 
not.] Well, he read part of it, which des 
clared that the House was unwilling to 
make any reduction in the sugar duties. 
He hoped the country would understand 
by that, the effect of the passage which 
the right hon. Baronet had read with so 
much good will, whilst he was triumphantly 
supported by the other side of the House, 
was to make every man in the country pay 
two-pence more a pound for his sugar than 
he ought to do. It was all very well for 
the noble Lord, the Member for North 
Lancashire, to publish to the country that 
the effect of the alteration of the sugar- 
duties proposed by the Government, would 
be only to reduce the price of sugar the 
centesimal part of a farthing, whereas 
the effect of existing duties during last 
year was to make the consumer pay 
threepence a pound more than he ought 
to have paid for every pound of sugar. He 
was sorry to say, that from all he had 
heard, the price was not likely to be much 
reduced this year. If anything was cal- 
culated to make the people understand the 
benefit they were likely to derive from the 
right hon. Baronet’s interference, it was 
the course which he had pursued with re- 
ference to this question. It was a matter 
which came home to the pockets of every 
man. Every man would have to thank the 
right hon, Baronet for making him pay 
2d. ov 3d. more than was necessary for bis 
pound of sugar, in order that the difference 
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might go into the pockets of the West- 
India proprietors. He had not expected 
that the right hon. Baronet would have 
prided himself as he had done on the vic- 
tory which he had gained. The right hon. 
Baronet supposed, that his victory was ob- 
tained over Ministers, but it was a victory 
against the public. It was a victory over 
the people of England. The right. hon. 
Baronet said, in effect, to the people of this 
country, ‘I see you are distressed—I am 
aware of your unfortunate condition, but 
I will not consent to let you have cheap 
sugar.” He hoped, that the right hon. 
Baronet would recommend his friends 
to read the paragraph which he him- 
self had read to the House from the 
hustings at the approaching election. 
That would be saying to the people, 
““We feel for your wants, but we are 
determined to keep up the sugar mo- 
nopoly. We are sorry for you, but this 
is a fit and proper opportunity for obtain- 
ing a temporary advantage over Ministers 
at your expense. 
we will do some good by-and-by, if you 
will only give us the opportunity.” 
hoped the people of England would have 
more common sense than to trust them. 
If the right hon. Baronet’s conduct on this 
question was to be taken as an earnest of 
what he would do hereafter, it was clear, 
that he was opposed to all measures caleu- 
lated to afford relief to the people. He 
really was surprised to see the right hon, 
Baronet in such good humour, and priding 
himself in reminding Members on his (Mr. 
Hume’s) side of the House of the words 
of the resolution which he and his sup- 
porters had carried in spite of all the 
Ministerial forces which could be mus- 
tered. He admitted the fact, and he 
hoped the people of this country would 
be able to appreciate the part which the 
right hon. Baronet had acted upon that 
occasion—a part against the people at 
large. 

Sir I. Peel said, this was his reward 
for supporting Ministers. Why the hon. 
Member for Kilkenny should feel it neces- 
sary to quarrel with him because he was in 
good humour he could by no means under- 
stand. Every one must see, that it would 
have been perfectly consistent with the 
views which he (Sir. Peel) entertained, to 
oppose the motion which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had placed in the hands 
of the Chairman. Te had already ex- 
plained his reasons for not offering any 
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opposition to that motion—an opposition 
which would have been called factious, 
As the hon. Member had referred to the 
hustings he would put him in possession 
of the speech which be (Sir R. Peel) would 
read from them. It was a speech delivered 
in the House of Commons on the 9th of 
July, 1840. The right hon. Baronet then 
read the following extract :— 


“Svucar Detirs.—Mr. Hume: [ wish to 
know whether the right hon. President of the 
Board of Trade is aware that it is reported, 
that a quantity of sugar, the produce of slave. 
labour, has been imported into this country for 
home consumption, paying an enormous dif. 
ferential duty. It appears to me that, if this 
practice be allowed to prevail, the efforts of 
the IIouse to exclude slave-grown sugar from 
this country will be rendered abortive. 


“ Mr. Labouchere: I believe it is correct 
that a small portion of foreign sugar has been 
admitted on the payment of the usual duty 
charged on that article. I cannot say whether 
the sugar was the produce of slave-labour or 
not.” 

Mr. Hume : 1 have no objection to the 


| importation of sugar. 


He ! 


| 





Sir I. Peel: Stop a minute.— 


“ But (the hon. Member continued) if we 
want any addition to the stock of sugar for 
home-consumption, I think we ought to take 
that in preference which is the produce of free 
labour.” 


Mr. Hume did not think that the right 
hon. Baronet could have been in the House 
on that occasion to which the extract he 
had read referred. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman should bear in mind, that a motion 
had been made in the House to admit 
foreign sugar at a reduced duty, for which 
he voted. The House rejected that motion; 
he was against the House, and on putting 
his question on the occasion referred to 
by the right hon. Baronet, he alluded to 
the opinion of the House as being against 
the introduction of sugar, and he said, that 
if the House continued of the same opin- 
ion, such and such consequences would 
ensue, sugar would be brought up to such 
a price that he would admit every kind 
and any kind of sugar that could be got. 
It was against the calamity which threat- 
ened and which did overtake the people of 
England that he was protesting. The right 
hon. Baronet thought he had obtained a tn- 
umph over him, whereas his allusion was to 
the House having voted against the very ob- 
jecthe had in view, which wastoadimit sugar. 
ile had no hesitation in saying, that hav 
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ing joined the hon, Member for Wigan, in 
his unsuccessful motion, he was right in 
wishing to obtain all that could be got by 
taking foreign sugar, giving the preference, 
however, to free labour produce. ‘There 
was no inconsistency, then, in his conduct. 
He was willing to admit all kinds of sugar 
in furtherance of the object which he had 
unsuccessfully attempted to attain. But 
he believed, that if that question had been 
attended to on that occasion, the people 
of England would have been saved a tax 
of upwards of 4,000,000/. sterling. He 
believed he had himself brought forward 
the question of East-Indian sugar at four 
different times, and he had always voted 
in support of the introduction of sugar at 
one common duty from every part of the 
world. His object was to cheapen every 
necessary Of life against the particular pro- 
tection of class interests to the taxation of 
the people, and he should be obliged if 
the right hon. Baronet could find a single 
exception to that general rule of his con- 
duct. 

Sir De Lacy Evans said, that as he 
understood it, the resolution before the 
House was for the continuance of the 
West-India monopoly ; that being the 
case, the right hon. Baronet was not only 
entitled to second it, but he would be 
justified in telling the people from the 
hustings, that he had, or ought to have 
been, its proposer. The right hon, Baro- 
net was at the head of a formidable body 
of supporters—of confederated monopo- 
lists--and he hoped, that the right hon. 
Baronet would, at the hustings, have the 
candour to inform the people, that the 
continuance of the sugar monopoly was 
chiefly owing to him. 

Lord J. Russell said, he had contra- 
dicted the hon. Member for Kilkenny, 
when he stated, that the right hon. Baro- 
net had read the resolution proposed on a 
former night by the noble Lord, the Mem- 
ber for Liverpool. His reason for offering 
that contradiction was, that the right hon. 
Baronet, in referring to the resolution, en- 
tirely left out the humanity part of it. 
Everybody knew, while the discussion was 
going on, that that part of the resolution 
was a mere pretext. Nobody but his 
tight hon, and learned Friend, the Mem- 
ber for the Tower Hamlets, believed, that 
anything serious was meant by it. The 
right hon. Baronet, therefore, in referring 
to the resolution, naturally enough, read 
only the essential part of it; namely, that 
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which was connected with the position of the 
Ministry, and left out all that was merely in- 
tended to catch the feeling against slavery ; 
which, although it succeeded in the 
case of his right hon. and learned Friend, 
the Member for the Tower Hamlets, had 
totally failed throughout the country. 
With respect to the present motion, it was 
as the hon. Gentleman had just said, a 
motion for the continuance of the sugar 
duties for the present year, including, of 
course, the prohibition, for he could call 
it nothing else, against the admission of 
foreign sugar. Tle could not avoid ad- 
verting fora moment to what he consi- 
dered was a misrepresentation of what he 
had stated on the subject on a former oc- 
casion. What he had said was, that if 
the West-India planters could bring their 
sugar into this country, so that it could 
be sold at 61s., they would be no suffer- 
ers by the proposition. But he had also 
said, that if they should fail in their pro- 
mise—and it was mere matter of calcula- 
tion and assertion--then the people of 
this country would be taxed without the 
hope of aremedy. ‘Those who quoted his 
speech had quoted the former part of his 
argument faithfully, but had left out the 
latter. If the calculation should turn out 
to be erroneous, there would be a tax of 
2d. or 3d. a lb. on the price of sugar. 
What he desired, let the price of sugar be 
what it might, was to secure the people 
against the effects of monopoly. 

Lord Stanley: It appeared extraordi- 
nary, during the whole of the eight nights’ 
debate, that the noble Lord should never 
have thought fit to make the explanation 
He must say, however, that 
the noble Lord did not appear to be quite 
so accurate in his recollection of what took 
place on that occasion as he usually was. 
The noble Lord was not answering any 
speech or argument when he made the 
statement alluded to. It was at the com- 
mencement of the debate when opening 
the plan of the Government, that the no- 
ble Lord, in stating what he apprehended 
would be the result of the Government 
measure, informed the House, that the 
average prices of Brazilian sugar had been 
from 21s. to 22s., and that the addition of 
the duty would raise it to 57s. or 58s.3 to 
which must be added 5 per cent. for the 
rise consequent upon the increased de- 
mand created by the reduction of duty, 
making the whele price about 60s. to Gls, 
Therefore, said the noble Lord (Lord John 
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Russell), after all, you have not so much 
to apprehend from the proposal, for it is 
not probable, that the price of sugar would 
fall below 60s. The voble Lord then 
went on to speak of the distress in Bolton, 
and assumed the relief, that would be af- 
forded by the reduction of the sugar 
duties, bringing the article within the 
reach of those who were now unable to 
consume it. In answer to the noble Lord 
he put the noble Lord in this dilemma. 
If they were to believe the statement of 
the noble Lord, the Minister of the 
Crown, who had brought forward the 
proposition—and he recollected the cir- 
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cumstance, because he had said at 
the time, to his right hon. Friend, 
the Member for Pembroke, that the 


noble Lord was going through the same 
statement, and using the same figures, 
that were in his possession—if they were 
to believe the statement of the noble Lord, 
then, upon the noble Lord’s own showing, 
the reduction held out was nothing at all, 
and that it would not amount to six-tenths 
of a farthing in the pound. That was the 
dilemma in which the noble Lord had 
placed himself; and it was not in answer 
to any statement made on that (the Oppo- 
sition) side of the House. 

Lord J, Itussel/: The noble Lord knows 
well that if I had attempted to speak again 
in the debate, it would— 

Lord Stanley: You did speak in reply. 

Lord J. Russell: After the amendment. 
The noble Lord said, that 1 was making 
my own calculation. [ was proceeding on 
a statement that had been made in a peti- 
tion or memorial, a petition upon which 


the House was called upon to act, and in | 
that petition it was stated that the price | 


was 6]s, 


Mr. Weakley said, the right hon. Ba- ; 


ronet had taken great credit to himself 
for supporting her Majesty’s Government, 
and seemed surprised that he bad not re- 


ceived a larger amount of gratitude from | 


(the Ministerial) side of the House. The 
right hon. Baronet said, that he had af- 
forded to the Government his powerful 
support. 
lection that on a variety of occasions the 
right hon. Gentleman had done so, and 
that fact caused him to ask the plain and 
simple question, of what use it would be 
to this country that the resolution of 
which the right hon, Gentleman had given 
notice for Thursday should be carried—if 
the right hon. Gentleman was prepared 
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| to pursue the same policy as the Govern. 
ment, with the single exception of that 
| good part of it which they had lately 
developed. Under those circumstances, 
| of what advantage to the country would 
jit be, that the right hon. Baronet and his 
' supporters should sit on (the Ministerial) 
| side of the House? That questiou would 
| be asked out of doors. John Bull, after 
| all, was a sensible person, and he would 
| naturally ask, of what use would it be to 


| him that the right hon. Gentleman should 


sit on that side, if his measures were to be 
identical with the measurcs of the present 
administration? He considered that at 
last—and the present was a proper time 
to mention it—that at last a very serious 
conflict was commencing in the country, 
There never was a time when public opi- 
nion was more feverish and apprehensive 
with respect to results, than at the present 
moment, [le for one was free to confess, 
that the present administration, in a num. 
ber of instances, had not given satisfaction 
to the people, and that many of their 
measures had been objectionable in a 
public point of view. But why had that 
been so? Because they had assumed too 
much of a Tory character. That was the 
reason that the present administration 
had become so unpopular. And he would 
say, that until within the last few days, 
their unpopularity bad been rapidly in- 
creasing. But now that they were pro- 
posing measures which, if carried, would 
produce a great amount of public good, 
what was the first cflect? <A_ violent, 
strenuous, and organised opposition from 
that party who were exclaiming—“ Give 
us the reins of Government.” He thought 
the party soliciting power had already 
taken a false step, and placed themselves 
in a false position, which they would rue 
in a short space of time. That was his 
prediction; it might not perhaps be veri- 
fied, but he conscientiously believed it 
would, In that House, he scarcely knew 
whether there was or was not a Radical 
party; if there were such a party, it had 
no recognised leader—at least he knew not 
where to look for the person. If there 
had been, he thought that her Majesty 
might receive support from that not pow- 
erful but honest party. But there must 
be a change between the organised fac- 
tions of Whig and Tory, and he trusted 
the good sense of the people of England 
would advance to the rescue. He had 
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was a vote of want of confidence in the 
Ministry; but he could not regard it in 
that light, and he conceived the construc- 
tion to be an unfair one. He, for one, 
had looked at the measure simply with 
reference to its character, and the eflect 
it was likely to produce upon the public; 
and he had supported it, because he be- 
lieved it would be conducive to much 
public benefit. While he occupied a seat 
in that House he would take every reso- 
lution and motion upon its merits, and 
vote accordingly, [t had been said, that 
the proposition was made to turn out the 
present Ministers. But for what purpose 
was that, if, in so doing, they were to 
help those who would support the same 
scheme of policy that the Government 
had advocated? It had been exclaimed, 
“Turn out the Poor-law Ministers!” Aye; 
but where were they to get Anti-poor-law 
Ministers? The noble Lord had said that 
night, that he did not intend to go on 
with the Poor-law Amendmevt Bill. He 
was delighted to hear it, and that declar- 
ation would be hailed with delight by 
hundreds and thousands of his fellow 
countrymen. Would the right hon. Ba- 
ronet opposite bring forward a Poor-law 
Amendment Bill? He thought not: he 
hoped not. Sult the right hon, Baronet 
had advocated that measure. The right 
hon. Baronet had said, that when in oflice 
he would take a careful review of the cir- 
cumstances of the country, but was there 
anything to prevent the right hon, Baronet 
from doing that while out of office? The 
right hon. Baronet, while unencumbered 
by deputations, and business of every kind, 
would have a better opportunity than after 
he had accepted the seals of office. How- 
ever, when the motion for Thursday came 
on, he really hoped that something tan- 
gible and explicit would be brought for- 
ward; for it was extraordinary, and with- 
out a parallel, that the party which the 
right hon. Gentleman led with so much 
ability, should expect to enter into power 
unpledged to any one measure for the 
public good—to any one measure in which 
the public felt an interest—to any one 
promise upon which the public couid turn 
round and say, ‘ You have not fulfilled 
your engagements.” The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, it must be admitted, possessed 
great capacity, and was at the head of a 
great party in that House: the right hon. 
Gentleman commanded powers which 
caused him to be in the highest degree 
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capable of rendering services to this king- 
dom, and he would, therefore, entreat the 
right hon, Gentleman to take that careful 
review of which he had spoken, between 
that evening and next Thursday; and then 
let them know boldly and distinctly what 
it was they were to expect from him and 
his supporters, if they should come over 
to that side of the House. Ie could tell 
the right hon. Gentleman, that if he would 
promise more than the present Ministry, 
he, for onc, would vote for him, and no 
one would give bim a more cordial and 
hearty support. He was there to serve his 
constituents, and not himself, but nothing 
was more unsatisfactory than uncertainty, 
There was a little nursery verse, ‘“* Open 
your mouth and shut your eyes, and see 
what luck will send you.” But that blind- 
fold state would not do for the people. 
Ile was dissatisfied with the time when 
the proposal was brought forward, and he 
had expressed his feelings on the subject. 
He then thought that the great cause was 
perilled by the time the proposal was 
made, If, however, the Ministers were 
sincere, he was satisfied they would be 
upheld by the public, and they would be, 
aud must be, triumphant. Belonging to 
the small section in that House, called 
Radicals, he would entreat the right hon. 
Baronet to exercise his enlarged faculties 
between that evening and Thursday, and 
try if he could not hold out something to 
the people more liberal than the proposal 
of her Majesty’s Government. ‘The right 
hon. Baronet shook his head, but if he 
could come forward with a comprehensive 
scheme of government, showing the expen- 
diture of the country decreased, while its 
revenue would be increased, without add- 
ing to the burdens of the people, the 
right hon. Baronet would receive from 
the representatives of the people that 
support he would be entitled to receive 
—they sitting in that House, not the ad- 
vocates of any party, but the great party 
of the people. 

Lord John Russell said, it might seem 
rather out of order on his part, to answer 
any observations with regard to the post- 
ponement of the Poor-law Bill. He would 
however say, that in the present state of 
affairs in the House, while the questions 
relating to the budget, and other topics 
to which great interest was attached, were 
pending, he conceived, in the first place, 
that to have proceeded with that bill 
would have occasioned protracted discus- 
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sion, without producing a final result. In 
the next place, with the expectation that 
every Gentleman seemed to entertain, that 
he would have to account for his conduct 
on the hustings, there would have been 
many motions made, and many speeches 
delivered, which would have had reference 
rather to the hustings than to the bill 
before the House. If, however, the hon. 
Gentleman imagined that, in consequence 
of the postponement of that measure, he 
had at all altered his views with respect 
to the Poor-law, or with respect to any 
opinions he had given, in regard to par- 
ticular parts of it, it would be better at 
onceto state, that no such change had taken 
place. In postponing that bill, whether 
those on this side of the House form the 
Government, or whether other Gentlemen 
occupy these seats, he must say, the prin- 
ciples of the Poor-law Act were sound, and 
must recommend themselves to any Par- 
liament of this country; and he believed 
that they would remain the principles 
upon which Poor-laws in this country 
would ever continue to be administered. 

Mr. Slaney said, he believed the mea- 
sures which were proposed by her Majesty’s 
Government were necessary—Gentlemen 
should bear in mind the great changes 
which had taken place in the relative 
position of the agricultural and commer- 
cial population of the country. He thought 
that this alone was a reason why there 
should be a revision of the commercial 
code of the country. It was absolutely 
necessary for the welfare of the people, 
that the general principles of free trade 
should be cautiously examined, and care- 
fully admitted. He took this opportunity 
of stating these opinions, as no oppor- 
tunity was afforded him during the recent 
debate. 

Sir C. Grey said, it was evident that 
the right lion, Baronet, by the motion he 
had announced, wished, if he could, to 
divert the public attention from principles 
to persons. [Je charged the right hon. 
Baronet with design to prevent the dis- 
cussion of the great measures of public 
benefit which had been brought forward, 
and to hinder them from being so fully 
argued in that House, as that the people 
would be well informed on the merits of 
them before the appeal was made to their 
judgment in the usual form. He could 
construe in no other way the notice which 
the right hon. Baronet had interposed, so 
as to preclude the discussion on the most 
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important of the three measures, if his 
motion should be carried in the interval, 
Seeing that they were placed in this si. 
tuation, he was desirous of recalling the 
views on which he had acted in this emer. 
gency, which he predicted the right hon. 
Baronet would find, before he escaped 
from it, to have been the most important 
that had arisen in the present century, 
He considered that the gauntlet had been 
thrown down by his side of the House on 
the principle of removing prohibitory du- 
ties on articles of foreign produce, and 
the right hon. Baronet if he had any pre- 
tensions to fill the highest place in the 
councils of the country, ought to have 
taken it up manfully. With respect to 
the grand measure of a modification of 
the Corn-laws, he up to the time when 
the plan of Ministers was announced had 
always opposed any motion for a change 
of those laws. He should have been op- 
posed to it still, if brought forward as an 
insulated measure; he should always 
have opposed any party which offered a 
revocation of those laws, unless they had 
consented at the same time to act on the 
great principle of a remission of prohibit- 
ory duties on imports. He should then 
have considered the measure as an act of 
legislation directed against a particular 
class, which had a tendency to bring that 
class into distress; but the moment that 
he understood the principle of a general 
alleviation of duties on imports to be in- 
troduced, while care was taken, in abo- 


‘lishing prohibition, not at once to do 





away with protection, thus preventing 
that distress which might otherwise ensue 
from a too sudden change, he voted for 
acting on the same principle with respect 
to the Corn-laws. It was not his inten- 
tion at present to enter further into the 
subject, except to advert to the line taken 
by the noble Lord the Member for North 
Lancashire and some others in the late 
debate. They had discussed the matter 
as if the reduction of price on imported 
commodities were the sole advantage to 
be derived from the measures introduced 
by Government. He considered that as 
the least of the advantages that might 
fairly be expected from the adoption of 
the Ministerial scheme. The first and 
greatest benefit that would be derived 
from the abolition of prohibitory duties 
on imports from foreign countries—-which, 
stated in other terms, was the opening of 
the great market of the United Kingdom 
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to the productions of the whole world, 
instead of confining it to those of our 
own colonies—was the calling into em- 
ployment the whole mass of our unem- 
ployed manufacturing population. ‘The 
increase Of imports would tend to an in- 
creased demand for exports; it would 
prevent those distresses which the Poor- 
laws were framed to prevent; it would 
guard against the exigencies arising from 
the fluctuations in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, in which thousands were reduced 
to idleness by a single stroke. The next 
reason he had for giving his cordial sup- 
port to Ministers was, that he saw a fair 
prospect that by the simple reduction of 
duty, a certain increase of revenue, to the 
extent of 1,700,0002, might be calculated 
upon, He challenged the right hon. Ba- 
ronet opposite to point out any less ob- 
jectionable way in which the present de- 
ficiency could be made up. He trusted 
the right hon. Baronet had not given his 
notice of motion without making up his 
mind as to the proper mode of supplying 
the deficiency. He called on the House 
not to permit the subject to be brought to 
a close without taking care to place fully 
before the people of the country the bene- 
fits of opening their markets to forcign 
produce, and to discuss these important 
questions in all their bearings. 

The resolution agreed to, and ordered 
to be reported. 

House resumed. 


ADMINISTRATION OF JusTIcE.] On 
the Order of the Day for bringing up the 
report on the Administration of Justice 
bill (No. 1) being read, 

Sir E. Sugden said, he had understood 
the noble Lord the Secretary for the Colo- 
nies to have promised that he would pre- 
pare a clause in the present biil to meet 
certain objections which he had in view. 
The clause in question did not go to 
the extent which he wished, and to which 
he understood the noble Lord gave his 
consent, The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman referred to the various acts of 
Parliament relating to the office of ac- 
countant-general, the business assigned to 
that officer, and the salary allotted to him, 
which had increased from a much lower 
sum to 4,000/. in the last years By the 
bill now before the House, the business of 
the court would be increased, and it was 
Impossible to foresee how far the income 
of the Accountant-general might be aug- 
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mented, unless limited to proper restraints. 
He saw nothing to prevent it from amount- 
ino to 7,000/, a-year, while he thought the 
present amount an ample remuneration for 
an officer whose business was no more ar- 
duous or responsible than the Accountant- 
general. The person holding that office, 
gave no security and was expressly ex- 
empted by Act of Parliament from pecu- 
niary liability, aud therefore no claim for 
a large remuneration could be based upon 
that ground. The proposition of the Go- 
vernment was, to let the Accountant- 
general take as much as he could get. 
He proposed, to add a proviso to the bill, 
that the Accountant-general should in 
each year, pay over to the suitors’ fund 
any balance which might be received over 
4,000. The right hon. and _ learned 
Gentleman concluded by moving a pro- 
viso to the effect he had stated. 

Mr. Hume took the opportunity of 
stating, that he thought the proposition 
of the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Sir E. Sugden) of too liberal a character. 
ie saw no reason why the Accountant- 
general should receive a larger amount of 
remuneration than the Masters in Chan- 
cery. The Masters in Chancery received 
a salary of 2,500/. a year; the Account- 
ant-General ought not to receive more, 

Report brought up, and Amendments 
agreed to. 

Sir E. Sugden said, that the Dill, as 
amended in Committee, had never been 
seen by him. The amendments were not 
yet printed. Owing to his necessary ab- 
sence from the House during the time the 
bill was in Committee—an absence for 
which he would not apologise—he did not 
know what those amendments were. He 
therefore proposed that the noble Lord 
should forthwith reprint his bill, with the 
amendments made in the Committee. 

The Attorney-General rose to offer a few 
words to the House, when 

Sir EZ. Sugden moved, that the debate 
be adjourned. 

The Attorney-General thought that an 
adjournment was quite unnecessary; and 
in reply to what the right hon. Baronet 
had said with regard to the want of re- 
sponsibility on the part of the Account- 
ant-general, he said it was true that that 
officer would not be bound ky recogni- 
zance; but if there were any defalcation 
in the property under his control, there 
was no doubt of his liability to make it 
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Mr. Goulburn said, the best thing the 
House could do, under all the circum- 
stances, was to postpone the discussion till 
a future day. It was desirable they 
should have the clauses before them in 
order to form a proper judgment upon 
them. 

Lord J. Russell could not consent to 
the reduction proposed by the right hon. 
Gentleman, in the emoluments of the 
Accountant-general. He had no objec- 
tion to the postponement of the discussion, 
if it could tend to any useful purpose ; but 
he would remind the House that this 
functionary held his office for life, and 
could not be removed without some gross 
dereliction of duty on his part. They 
could not, therefore, propose, whatever 
the amount of his duties or responsibilities 
was, to make any large reduction m the 
sum he had hitherto received. 

Mr. Hume was of opinion that if the 
noble Lord would not agree to limit the 
salary of the Accountant-general to 4,000/. 
a-year, the bill ought to be withdrawn. 
He could not agree to the Accountant- 
general receiving more than a Master in 
Chancery. 

Mr. Lynch bore testimony to the 
qualifications necessary to fill the office 
of Accountant-general. He would not 
say that 4,000/. a-year was not sufficient, 
but if the business of the Court of Chan- 
cery was to be increased, he asked what 
right had the right hon. Gentleman to 
seek to curtail the emoluments of the 
office? They could not interfere with the 
vested rights of the possessor, without 
giving him some compensation ; but when 
there was an increase of business, what 
better compensation could be given than 
an increased premium? No one could be 
more fitted to fill the office than the 
Gentleman now in possession of it. 

Mr. Richards bore testimony to the 
Jaborious duties of the Accountant-gene- 
ral’s office, even in the Exchequer, where 
the investments were only 3,000,0002., 
whilst in the Court of Chancery, they 
amounted to 40,000,000/. 

Mr. Aglionby thought that there should 
be some limit to the salary, but it was 
well worthy of consideration whether the 
present holder would not be entitled to 
compensation. 

Further consideration of the bill post- 
poned, and the amendments ordered to be 
printed, 
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Vicrorta ParKk.}] On the motion of 
Mr. E. J. Stanley, the report on the 
Victoria Park bill was brought up, 

Mr. Lume expressed his satisfaction 
that Government had attended to the 
petitions addressed to them on this sub. 
They had acted liberally towards 
the north and cast part of the metropolis, 
and he was now anxious that they should 
consider the situation of the south. Unless 
an opportunity were soon taken of securing 
some open place, such as that in the 
neighbourhood of Bethlehem Hospital, 
they would in a short time find it difficult 
to get any eligible spot. 

Sir E. Knatchbull agreed in the obser. 
vations of the hon. Member for Kilkenny, 
and was pleased with what had been al- 
ready done with the consent of both sides 
of the House towards providing open 
places in the metropolis. 

Mr. J. French observed that all ad- 
vances were made to England, and very 
few to Ireland. 

Mr. £. J. Stanley referred, in answer 
to the Dublin Wide streets bill, as a proof 
that, in the present Session, attention had 
been paid to the wants of Ireland. 

Mr. Wakley did not wish to oppose a 
vote for the accommodation of the public ; 
but it seemed to him irrational to lay out 
so much money on the eastern part of the 
metropolis, when there was so much land 
on the north of the city to which the peo- 
ple had a right, and to which they were 
stillrefused access. He wished the Secretary 
of the Treasury would state when the 288 
acres closed up in the Regent’s-park would 
be thrown open? He was quite sure 
that, while the public were kept out from 
so much ground to which they bad a right, 
great dissatisfaction would be created by 
the outlay in the present instance. He 
was happy to hear the hon. Baronet oppo- 
site (Sir E. Knatchbull) make the decla- 
ration which had just fallen from him. 
The hon. Baronet was willing to give the 
people fresh air, and he reminded him that 
fresh air increased the appetite—and he 
hoped the hon. Baronet would recollect 
that on a future occasion—the people 
wanted bread. 

Report received. 

Bill to be read a third time on the 
following day. 


Corynotp.] The report on the Copy- 
hold and Customary Tenure bill was 
brought up, 
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Sir E. Sugden moved that the bill be 
re-committed. 

Mr. Stewart opposed the motion. 

Sir L. Sugden would not persist in his 
motion for the re-committal of the bill, 
but begged to move that the eighth clause, 
which threw the expense of the commuta- 
tions on the Consolidated Fund, be left 
out of the bill. 

The Attorney-general supported the 
clause. 

Mr. Wakley would vote with the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman, the Member 
for Ripon, for the omission of the cighth 
clause. He thought the expenses of the 
commutations ought not to be borne by 
the Consolidated Fund. 

Sir FL. Sugden would not divide the 
House on his motion at present, but would 
reserve to himself the right of bringing 
forward his objections on the third reading 
of the bill, 

Bill to be read a third time on the fol- 
lowing Thursday. 


Bornoucus Improvement Bint.] Mr. 
Fox Maule said, that the three bills—the 
Boroughs Improvement bill, the Drainage 
of Towns bill, and the Building Regula- 
tions bill had hitherto passed sub silentzo, 
and he now moved the committal of the 
Boroughs Improvement bill pro formd, 
for the introduction of the necessary moucy 
clauses. He did so on the understanding 
that it would be competent for any hon. 
Member to move on a future occasion for 
the re-committal of the bill, for the pur- 
pose of its provisions being discussed. 

Bill went through Committee pro formd. 
Report to be received. 


DrainaGE or Towns.] On the order 
of the day for the second reading of the 
Drainage of Towns bill being read, 

The Speaker said, that he had to inform 
the House that the effect of the bill would 
be to give to the commissioners of sewers 
additional powers to tax the people, and, 
that, therefore, it was not a bill which 
could properly originate with the House 
of Lords. 

Mr. Fox Maule said, in that case he 
begged to give notice that he would to- 
morrow move for leave to bring in a bill 
of a similar character, and in the mean 
time he would move, that the present bill 
be read that day three months. 

Agreed to. 
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The Buildings Regulation bill was also 
committed pro forma. 


Arms (IreLanp).] The Lords’ amend- 
ments to the Arms (Ireland) bill were 
considered, and not being agreed to, on 
the motion of Mr. Pigot a conference was 
directed to be requested. 


Adjourned, 
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Tucsduy, May 25, 1841. 

Minures.] Bills. Read a first time: — Ecclesiastical and 
Spiritual Corporations ; Ecclesiastical Benefices ; Farm- 
ing Leases. 

Petitions presented. By Lord Redesdaie, the Earl of Win- 
chilsea, and the Duke of Wellington, from places in Suf- 
folk, Walmer, and from places in Hampshire, against 
Alteration of the Corn-laws.—By the Earl of Rosebery, 
from Linlithgow, and Stirling, for the Government mea- 
sure for the Alteration of the Import Duties ; and from 
the Members of the Scotch Church, Lancaster, against 
Lay Patronage (Scotland), 


Corn-Laws —Expianation.| The 
Earl of Jtadnor said, that, seeing the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Ripon) oppo- 
site in his place, he wished to draw 
the attention of their Lordships to the 
paper respecting the official and de- 
clared value of the exports from which 
the noble Lord had last week quoted, for 
the purpose of showing that from 1830 to 
the present time, both the official and the 
declared value of the exports had gradu- 
ally risen, and he had, indeed, stated, 
that during one year there had been a 
falling off, but that he had said was a 
matter that frequently occurred, but the 
noble Earl had omitted to draw their 
Lordships’ attention to the last sum in 
the paper, and the impression left upon 
the House was, that the exports had been 
gradually increasing. Indeed, upon that 
impression the noble Earl had founded 
his argument, when he asked how could 
the manufacturers be in so distressed a 
state as they were represented to be. If 
the noble Earl had quoted the last sum, 
it would have appeared, that there was 
last year a considerable defalcation in the 
value of the exports. The noble Earl had 
quoted the official value of the last year, 
which showed an increase, but he had 
omitted to quote the declared value, which 
showed a considerable defalcation. The 
noble Lord had referred to the great fall- 
ing off in the declared value, and had 
said, that in former years it amounted to 
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nearly eleven millions, aud appealed to 
him (the Earl of Radnor) that so large a 
falling off was one which required some- 
thing more in the way of explanation than 
the mere observation that such things 
were of common occurrence in commer- 
cial transactions. The noble Earl had 
stated, that the official value was nothing 
more than a declaration of the quantity 
of the article manufactured, while the de- 
clared value approximated to its real 
value ; and if any noble Lord had looked 
at the returns, he would find a statement 
of the difference between the official and 
declared value, which would explain the 
matter. In the course of the last twelve 
years, the official value had gradually 
risen from fifty-six to one hundred and 
two millions, and, on the other hand, the 
real value had increased from thirty-five 
to only fifty-one millions. The necessary 
consequence of that was, that the real 
value of the article had been continually 
diminishing, because if it were otherwise, 
it would have gone on increasing in the 
same ratio as the official value. That was 
to be attributed to the pressure of the 
dear corn years ; so that the manufacturer 
had not only to contend with the high 
price of corn, but in the falling off in the 
price of his own manufactures. He had 
received a letter from a gentleman in the 
country a day or two since, who stated, 
that in Manchester, Birmingham, and the 
other manufacturing districts, the state of 
distress was such, that pen could not write, 
tongue could not tell, nor the heart conceive 
it. Being on his legs, he could not help 
alluding to something that had occurred 
in the course of the debate last night. 
A noble Lord stated, that a great country, 
densely populated, should provide food 
for its own inhabitants. He would ask 
the noble Lord to name any great country 
which either in ancient or modern times 
had ever pretended to grow corn enough 
for the consumption of its own people. 
The republics of Greece he believed did 
not. Crete and Sicily were the granaries 
of Greece. Rome certainly did not. 
Sicily and Egypt were the granaries of 
Rome. This country was also an example 
of the same fact. The noble Lord had, 


the other evening, talked of our ancient 
corn-laws, and had quoted the laws against 
regrating and engrossing. Now the object 
of those laws was to do that which it was 
the duty of all Governments to do—to 
take care that the people should not be 
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starved. Parliament, during the last 150 
years, had certainly endeavoured to make 
the country grow sufficient corn for jts 
own consumption. That Parliament had 
been composed of landowners. It had 
been said they did not legislate for their 
own interests, but it did so happen that 
the sole object of their legislation had 
been to endeavour to force the country to 
grow corn sufficient for the consumption 
of the people. During the first half of 
the last century they had so far succeeded 
as to make{this an exporting country, but 
during the last eighty years the attempt 
had failed; 1760 was the climax; from 
that time the export of corn gradually di- 
minished until 1770, since which time this 
had been an importing country. Now, he 
should like to know whether the power 
and wealth of the country had been great- 
est when it was an importing or an expor- 
ting country? Undoubtedly since it had 
been an importing country. Every ten 
years since 1760 the importation of com 
had gone on gradually increasing, with 
but one exception, under the act of 1815, 
but under the present law importation had 
greatly increased. Had our power dimi 
nished in consequence? Was it not noto- 
rious that an exporting country was always 
a poor country? Look at Ireland; that 
was an exporting country. ‘The exports 
of corn from Ireland had recently dimi- 
nished, and the prosperity of Ireland was 
increasing. The noble Lord opposite 
(Lord Ashburton) was a high authority, 
and deservedly so, and he recollected what 
a different view the noble Lord took of 
this question in 1815, The noble Lord 
then foretold with accuracy what the state 
of the country would be at the present 
time. The noble Lord said, that if they 
attempted by legislation to cut down the 
population to the amount of food that the 
country could produce, it would be like 
shortening the man for the bed, instead of 
lengthening the bed for the man. But 
that noble Lord seemed now to think that 
this country could grow sufficient food for 
its own consumption. All he could say 
was that they had been trying the exper!- 
ment for eighty years, and had always 
failed. He heard a great deal of talk about 
artificial manure rendering the land suffi- 
ciently productive to raise food for the inha- 
bitants ; he heard of manure being brought 
from China, and a short time since he heard 
of two ship loads of birds dung coming 
from the western coast of South America, 
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Now, he must say, that if they could only 
raise sufficient food by such means as 
these, he entertained very little hope of 
their doing so. ‘There was no instance in 
ancient or modern history, with the excep- 
tion of Israel, and eaceptio probat regu- 
lam, of a great country growing sufficient 
food for its own consumption. ‘The noble 
Lord had made a statement with regard 
to the effect of the price of corn upon 
wages, and he had quoted a passage from 
Adam Smith. Now, he found, upon re- 
ference, that the effect of that passage 
was the very reverse of what had been 
stated. 

Lord Ashburton said, the passage he 
had quoted, was from a pamphlet written 
by Lord J. Russell. 

The Earl of Radnor begged the noble 
Lord’s pardon. 

Lord Lyndhurst said, it was irregu- 
lar to refer to debates of a former even- 
ing. 

Lord Wharncliffe said, it was quite 
irregular to refer to speeches of a former 
night. The noble Earl had gone beyond 
all reason. He had gone last night 
through every speech made by his noble 
Friend during the last twenty years, and 
now he was going through those of the 
last four nights. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne said, that 
as a general rule, it was not usual to al- 
lude to speeches made on a former night, 
but that rule was systematically violated 
every day, and the speech of the noble 
Lord who had just sat down, in alluding 
to speeches made last night, was in itself 
a violation of the rule. 

Lord Wharncliffe said, that he had 
never seen the violation of the rule carried 
to such excess as it had been lately. 

The Earl of Radnor would not press the 
matter. He must say he had heard from 
the other side of the House rules laid 
down for the conduct of that (the Minis- 
terial) side of the House which rules had 
not been followed by the other side. A 
few nights ago, he was told, that it was 
against the rules to allude to papers with- 
out giving notice. [The Duke of MVelling- 
tom: No, no!] He begged the noble 
Duke’s pardon, The noble Earl behind 
him (the Earl of Wicklow) had said so, 
and the very next night the noble Earl 
committed the very breach of the rule to 
which he referred. As to rules of order, 
he very seldom saw any order in that 
House, A passage had been quoted, on 
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a former evening, from a pamphlet of 
Lord John Russell’s, referring to Adam 
Smith; and the object of quoting the 
passage, was to show how much they 
ought to distrust political economists. 
Now, this appeared to him rather extra- 
ordinary, as the noble Lord who quoted 
the passage, did a few years ago compli- 
ment the Government upon their having 
established a professorship of political eco- 
nomy. The noble Lord had now turned 
over a new leaf, and ridiculed everything 
connected with political economy. With 
reference to wages, he would only add, 
that upon referring to the report of the 
commission appointed to inquire into the 
condition of the handloom weavers, he 
found it there stated, that although wages 
were occasionally affected by the price of 
corn, yet they did not fluctuate with the 
fluctuation in the price of corn, and a 
high price of corn was not accompanied 
by any sensible rise in the price of labour. 

The Earl of Ripon said, that the noble 
Earl had forgotten or had misunderstood 
the whole purport of his argument. The 
noble Earl must have forgotten it, because 
the noble Earl supposed, that he had de- 
nied the existence of distress in the manu- 
facturing districts, and because the noble 
Earl assumed, that he had omitted all re- 
ference to the declared value of our manu- 
facturing exports of last year. He had 
never denied the existence of distress. He 
had understood it to have been stated, 
that there existed very great distress, and 
that that was attributed by those who com- 
plained of it, to the operation of the Corn- 
laws. It had been stated with great fair- 
ness and candour by a noble Earl opposite 
(Earl Fitzwilliam), that it would be most 
unreasonable and unphilosophical to as« 
cribe any general state of distress to any 
one single cause, and that in considering 
that state of distress, it would be neces- 
sary to consider all the facts belonging to 
it. Now, the only inference he drew 
when he showed that there had been no 
such diminution of the export trade as 
was alleged, was not to prove, that no 
distress existed, but that there was a primd 


fucie case of doubt with respect to the 


extent of that distress, so as to make any 
reasonable and prudent man pause before 
he came to a positive conclusion that the 
whole of the distress was to be charged 
upon the operation of the Corn-laws. The 
noble Earl had charged him with stating, 
that the declared and the official value of 
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our exports had increased in the same 
proportion. He had said nothing of the 
sort; it would be ridiculous in him to 
have said so; indeed, he had specifically 
mentioned, that the declared value was 
Jess than the official value. Now, with 
respect to the effect of the Corn-laws upon 
manufactures, it should be recollected, 
that there were many causes—such as the 
difference in price of the raw material, the 
substitution of the labour of women and 
children for that of adults, and the con- 
fused state of the currency—all of which 
might operate materially upon the condi- 
tion of our manufactures, and the only 
inference he drew was, that it behoved 
noble Lords, who wished to introduce an 
enormous change, the consequences of 
which they could not foresee, to cautiously 
consider the operation of all those different 
causes, with respect to the value and ex- 
tent of our manufactures, before they 
came down and invited the Legislature to 
produceaconfusionin any particularbranch 
of industry, the effect of which, it was 
impossible to foresee. The more he 
considered the question of corn-laws, the 
more he saw its infinite difficulty. When 
he proposed a law in 1815, he stated, that 
in his humble opinion, all the corn-laws 
were evils in themselves, that he had to 
make a choice of difficulties, and that the 
balance of difficulty lay on the side of no 
protection; and he therefore, with a good 
conscience, proposed the adoption of that 
measure ; and although he had been accu- 
sed often with having introduced a law for 
the purpose of fixing the price of wheat 
at 80s., on the one hand, grinding down 
the poor man, and, on the other, deceiving 
the farmer,he maintained that thetendency 
of that law had been to make the price 
of 80s. a maximum, and not the minimum 
price. And what had been the effect of 
that law ? He found that upon an average 
of seven years, including the years 1816 
and 1817, when we had the worst harvests 
that were ever known, the price was 69s. 
lld. In 1822 the law was altered, and 
he concurred in the alteration, and 70s, 
was substituted fur 80s. What was then 
the average piice during the succeeding 
seven years? It was 58s. to 90s,, and 
during the ensning eleven years the price 
was 57s. 7d. ‘This would show that his 
anticipations had been realised. [le would 
only add, if he might introduce a subject 
so insignificant as anything that related to 
himself, that ever since the Jaw of 1815 
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came into operation, he had acted, as far 
as regarded the land with which he wag 
connected, upon the principle that the 
price of wheat could never reach 80s, 
Lord Ashburton did not rise to go 
through his political life during the Jast 
twenty-six years, but he was taunted with 
having varied in his sentiments upon this 
question. He begged to say,that he recol. 
lected when the noble Earl opposite (Earl 
Fitzwilliam) was a most strenuous advo. 
cate for protection, and when he (Lord 
Ashburton) was in a minority of thirty. 
seven, in a very full House, in resisting an 
inordinate protection, and in opposition to 
the noble Earl. The opinions of the noble 
Viscount at the head of her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment seemed also in the course of a 
very few weeks to have undergone a very 
great change. There was nothing in the 
statements of the noble Lord opposite to 
show that the existing law had operated 
disadvantageously. On the contrary, the 
distress in the manufacturing districts had 
been clearly shown to have arisen from 
other causes distinct from the corn-laws, 
With respect to the difference in the prices 
obtained for manufacturing produce at dif- 
ferent times, he might refer, not to a speech 
delivered elsewhere, but to what would 
have been a speech, but which the House 
of Commons refused to hear—he meant a 
publication of Mr. Fielden’s which was 
worthy of their Lordships’ attention, as 
containing some very striking statements 
by a practical man. Mr. Fielden said, that 
the consumption of cotton in 1815, was 
80,000,000)]bs., and in 1820 it had risen 
to 120,000,000lbs., showing a great ad- 
vance and increase in manufactures, but 
at the latter period the labourer was receiv- 
ing from 25 to 51 per cent, more for the 
manufactured article than in 1815. In 
1830 he was receiving 65 per cent. less, 
The consumption of cotton, however, had 
increased to 247,000,000lbs. In 1835 it 
was 318,000,000Ibs., but the manufactur. 
ing Operator was receiving 70 per cent 
less in proportion to the article than in 
1815. In 1840, the quantity of cotton 
worked up was 451,000,000lbs., but the 
labourer’s remuneration was 75 per cent. 
proportionably less than in 1815. He 
spoke of the operatives. And if argue 
ments drawn from statements like this 
proved anything, they proved that manu- 
facturing prosperity led to the impoverish- 
ment of the operatives, The mere increase 
of manufactures did not tend to the well- 
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being of the operatives. If they were 
living in the times when the spindle was 
in every cottage there might appear a more 
general diffusion of prosperity through the 
working classes than was now perceived 
under the influence of large capitals, em- 
ploying the people in factories. But he 
did not say this with a view of re-con- 
structing or requiring any interference 
with the present state of things, which was 
quite out of the question, and would be 
perfectly absurd, but he made the obser- 
vation in reference to the remarks which 
had fallen from noble Lords opposite. It 
was not true, as a noble Lord had intima- 
ted, that he (Lord Ashburton) advocated 
the absolute independence of this country 
with regard to its supplies. He only desj- 
red to pursue the principle as far as was 
reasonable and _ practicable, by giving 
fairencouragement to the home grower,not 
for his own benefit,but for the benefit of the 
mass of the community; and the practical 
effect had been good. Tliere had not been 
in this country within the memory of any 
man living a period of what might be 
called very severe pressure with respect to 
the price of food. Compared with other 
nations England had been remarkably free 
from those seasons of extraordinary pres- 
sure which were inseparable from the con- 
dition of men. The authority of an Ox- 
ford Professor of Political Economy had 
been referred to, but with the greatest re- 
spect for such authority, he did not 
think it ought to have much practical 
weight. Political economy was a science 
which was far from being worked out. 
Some most important questions, such as 
those respecting currency, were in the 
greatest doubt ; and while it was undoubt- 
edly deserving of cultivation, and ought 
to be followed so long as any intellectual 
pursuits were cherished, its theories ought 
to be received by statesmen with the great- 
est caution. ‘The study was very well at 
Oxford, but he did not wish to see the pro- 
fessor brought to Downing-street to govern 
us. He (Lord Ashburton) maintained the 
same principle on the subject of corn-laws 
which he did some time ago, when at a 
period of agricaltural distress some agri- 
culturists demanded the abolition of the 
warehousing system. He said, then, as 
he said now, that the laws of the country 
were not to be tumbled about on every oc- 
casion of temporary distress. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne said, that 
the amount of manufactures exported was 
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far from being the only test of prosperity. 
It was an element to be considered, but 
by no means the most important. It was 
the nature of manufacturing capital that 
two-thirds consisted of machinery, and 
consequently of fixed capital which could 
not suddenly be withdrawn, however dis- 
advantageous might be the trade in which 
it was embarked. An unfavourable turn 
in manufactures was first made palpable 
by a diminution in the value of mills, but 
long after this diminution of value ap- 
peared, the mills would continue to be 
worked, manufactures to be produced, 
and large exports to take place. There- 
fore, this appearance of business might 
be very fallacious, and it was necessary 
to take into account many other circum- 
stances before coming to the conclusion 
that manufactures were in a flourishing 
condition. Another circumstance to be 
considered was the exportation of ma- 
chinery to other parts of the world. It 
was a fact not to be overlooked or disre- 
garded by any party, manufacturers or 
landowners, that during the last eight 
years the amount of machinery exported 
had constantly and systematically in- 
creased. During the last two or three 
years machinery had been exported to 
the value of 2,100,000/.; and if this ex- 
port had not taken place the makers of 
this machinery would have exported them- 
selves, and so have rendered foreign ri- 
valry still more powerful and dangerous. 
With respect to the existing Corn-law, it 
was no reproach to those who had intro- 
duced it, to say that it had failed to pro- 
duce the effect expected from it. Its ob- 
ject had been repeatedly stated to be to 
prevent fluctuations, but it could be shown 
that the price of grain had varied under 
its influence between 30 and 40 per cent., 
and during some years 40 to 50 per cent., 
a greater fluctuation than existed in any 
country which was without a system of 
Corn-laws, The effects of the scale of 
averages had been of the worst character. 
It had put what belonged to the province 
of the Legislature in the hands of other 
parties, and those parties the most inter- 
ested and the least fit to be intrusted with 
the administration of the law, of which, 
contrary to the intention of Parliament 
they had continued to possess themselves. 
His noble Friend, the noble Earl opposite, 
could not deny that the last two years had 
given the most palpable evidence of the 
operation of the sliding scale. A fixed 
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duty had been called a delusion, but 
there never was a greater delusion than 
that of supposing that the sliding scale 
gave a steady protection to the agriculture 
of the country. He was aware, and he 
only stated what he knew could be 
proved, that parties in different parts of 
the country had agreed to cram the mar- 
ket with a particular kind of corn, on 
three or four market days preceding the 
striking of the averages. And this was 
done for the purpose of controlling and 
obstructing the act of the Legislature. 
The consequence was, that the averages 
suddenly rose to a price at which foreign 
corn could come in at a very low duty ; 
and then one or two millions of quarters 
of corn were suddenly thrown in. The 
existing law was the lever with which 
these parties effected this operation, by 
which at a sacrifice of 30,000/. or 40,000/. 
they made 300,0002. or 400,0002., at the 
expense of the revenue. What was the 
consequence? This corn did not come 


in the regular course of trade, which would | 
enable merchants, millers, and farmers to ! 
calculate upon it; but it was suddenly | 
thrown in, and, consequently there was a | 


necessity for its being paid for in money; 
and then, in addition to the evil to the 
farmer, if there was any evil to the farmer, 
the whole community was disturbed by a 
derangement of the currency, the export 
of the precious metals, and the disorder 
of the paper currency of the country. The 
introduction of foreign corn, which in the 
regular course of trade would have been 
perfectly innoxious, produced all these 
evils because it was sudden and unex- 
pected. This had occurred in the autumn 
of 1839, and it was repeated in the au- 
tumn of 1840. Gentlemen who were 
known to be friends of the present Corn- 
Jaws, had come to the Board of Trade to 
ask to be saved from the operation of the 
law. The Board of Trade was bound to 
enforce the law, whatever their opinion 
might be of its merits, and they were en- 
abled to show those parties that they 
could not stir in the business, Such an 
enormous influx of foreign corn, with the 
consequent influence on the currency, was 
a greater revolution—and a revolution af- 
fecting property more extensively than 
any that could be imagined from a change 
in the law. He thought the case was 
completely made out against the law. The 
fact he had referred to, made a case which 
the Government was bound to look into 
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with reference to the interests of the whole 
community, He said the interests of the 
whole community, because he would never 
consent to discuss the question with refer. 
ence to the interest of this or that class 
but with reference to all classes who had 
a common interest in the question. Last 
night the noble Lord opposite thought to 
make out a triumphant case of the supe- 
riority of the condition of the people of this 
country over that of the people of France, 
among other nations, by quoting from M, 
Cunin Gridaine, a statement how lean the 
French oxen were in comparison with the 
English oxen, the one, as he’said, not being 
half so big as the other; but had it never 
occurred to the noble Lord, that these 
very lean oxen were the creatures of 
protection? That these very lean oxen 
were precisely the result of the pro- 
tection which the French legislature had 
thought proper to extend to French gra. 
ziers, the French graziers insisted upon it 
that all France must inevitably starve if 
it depended upon any other country for 
its supply of oxen? It was admitted that 
French oxen were, as the noble Lord said, 
lean, but the French graziers said, ‘Give us 
time, and we'll let you have such fine fat 
oxen some time or other, if you won’t let 
any body else supply you but French 
graziers.” Besides it would never do to 
allow fat German oxen to be admitted 
into France, lest, peradventure, the prin- 
ciples of some of the German illuminati 
might get in with them. From the Jean- 
ness of French oxen might an illustration 
be drawn as to the effect of similar pro- 
tection upon our agricultural produce. 
It was said, that it was impossible for a 
nation to get on without it extended pro- 
tection to its various interests; yet, in 
Switzerland, where it had not been thought 
necessary to have a system of protection, 
every branch of industry was greatly im- 
proving, both in agriculture and manufac- 
tures, though there was no country in 
Europe which contained a larger propor- 
tion of poor land than there was in Swit- 
zerland. He did not mean that, while 
other interests were protected, agriculture 
should be deprived of protection, but he 
was fully persuaded, that not only the 
general prosperity of the country, but that 
of agriculture itself, would be promoted 
by the change now proposed. He him- 


self was a considerable landowner; he 
depended, indeed, entirely on land, and 
the land he possessed was not free from 
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those incumbrances which it had been 
urged so materially aggravated the disad- 
vantages under which the agricultural in- 
terest laboured; but, he would repeat, he 
was fully convinced, that not only he 
himself would not suffer, but rather benefit 
bv the change, but he was convinced also, 
that the class to which he belonged would 
not suffer, but rather benefit by the change 
as a body. He was clearly of opinion, 
that that class would find its interests 
promoted by a change which tended to 
increase the commercial intercourse of this 
country with the rest of the world. Such 
a change as this could not but increase 
the prosperity of the class to which he 
belonged, a class which he ever hoped to 
see forming a prominent and distinguished 
class in the community. It was perfectly 
obvious that some alteration was required; 
he had seen in his own experience the 
failure of no fewer than three experiments 
founded on the principle which it was 
now proposed to abandon in favour of a 
moderate fixed duty. 

The Duke of Wellington agreed with 
the noble Marquess that it would be most 
desirable to confine the discussion of this 
subject to the effect it would be likely to 
produce on the general prosperity of the 
country, and to avoid those irritating and 
exciting topics which were brought for- 
ward every night on the presentation of 
petitions, apparently merely for the pur- 
pose of still further exciting that state of 
hostility which it appeared to be the in- 
tention to excite on that subject through- 
out the country, and he hoped the noble 
Marquess would recollect the sentiments 
he had uttered that night, and discuss 
the subject not as it related to one class 
only, but to the whole country. With 
regard to the frauds in the averages, he 
hoped the noble Marquess would take 
care to provide some legislative remedy 
for those evils ; whether the law remained 
as it was, or whether a fixed duty was to 
be substituted for it; for he understood 
that the fixed duty was to depend in some 
degree on the averages—that there was 
to be a sort of a sliding scale; and he 
hoped the noble Lord would take care 
not to leave a door open to the same 
frauds in his system as he had complained 
of in the present one. He had been in 
office under the former system, and he 
could assure the noble Lord, that there 
had been no want of frauds under that. 
Enormous fortunes had been made under 
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that system, and great frauds had been 
committed, and he was afraid that frauds 
would be practised under every system ; 
but he had never heard of any frauds 
under the existing system except those 
mentioned by the noble Marquess. One 
argument against the present system was, 
the great fluctuation in price which it 
occasioned ; but he could prove, that the 
fluctuations in price which it occasioned 
were not so great as in many parts of the 
world. The fluctuations had been greater 
in Holland than in this country, and in 
that country there was no duty. He held 
in his hand a return of the fluctuations in 
the price of corn from 1829 to 1838 in 
different places in Europe. In England 
the fluctuation had been 31s.; at Odessa 
and Memel 55s.; at Dantzic 54s.; at 
Amsterdam 48s.; and at Rotterdam 26s. 
Now the difference of price between Am- 
sterdam and Rotterdam could be account- 
ed for by the fact that Amsterdam was 
situated in a thickly-populated district, 
where there was a great demand, and 
Rotterdam is a district not so densely 
populated, Now in this country there 
was a greater demand for grain than in 
any other part of the world; the people 
would have the best grain for food, and 
considering the consumption of the coun- 
try, he was prepared to contend that the 
fluctuation was not so great as it was in 
other countries, and that ground for alter- 
ation failed entirely. He thought the sub- 
ject ought to be brought on for general 
discussion either in a committee of the 
whole House or on the second Reading of 
a bill, and he trusted the noble Marquess 
would prevail upon his noble Friends to 
abstain from those exciting topics, in 
which they were apt to indulge on the 
presentation of petitions. Allusion had 
been made to what had fallen from his 
noble Friend, relative to the increase in 
the imports on cotton. It had been said 
but small profits were made upon the 
manufacture of this immense quantity of 
produce, but that appeared to him to 
have no connection with the question 
of the Corn-laws. The fact was, the 
improvements in the machinery, and the 
introduction of steam had enabled the 
manufacturers to manufacture with very 
little cost. They did not make the profit 
now they did fifty years ago; but they 
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still made profits, although those were di- 
'minished by competition—not by compe- 
,tition with the foreigner, but by competi- 
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tion at home. Other manufacturers, who 
were aware that profits were to be made, 
although not so large as formerly, entered 
the field, built new manufactories, estab- 
lished machinery, and thus introduced 
fresh competition. He believed that the 
lower class of manufacturers were suffer- 
ing distress, and that their condition was 
well worthy the attention of Parliament, 
The noble Lord had alluded to Birming- 
ham; now from the official returns, which 
showed an increase in the exports of hard- 
ware, he should consider that Birming- 
ham, Sheffield, and other places interested 
in that trade were in a state of prosperity, 
and looking to the declared as well as the 
official value of exports generally, he was 
of opinion that the manufacturers had 
not yet reached such a state of depres- 
sion as had been attempted to be repre- 
sented, 

Eatl Fitzwilliam considered that the 
most valuable part of the very valuable 
speech of the noble Duke was that in 
which he recommended that the Hlouse 
should seriously consider the subject of 
the Corn-laws, either in Committee or 
otherwise. Now he (Earl Fitzwilliam) 
had three times endeavoured to induce 


their Lordships to adopt such a course, 


but without effect. With respect to the 
lean oxen in France, it should be recol- 
Jected that not only did the protection of 
the lean ox prevent the introduction of the 
fat ox into France, but it also prevented 
the introduction of French manufactures 
into Germany ; and that was his great ob- 
jection to the Corn-laws, and to all prohi- 
bitory laws, that they interrupted the com- 
merce between different countries. With 
regard to the table quoted by the noble 
Duke it was a table of medium prices, not 
of averages, for it was made out by the 
Consuls without any regard whatever to 
quantity. He thought the fixed duty pro- 
posed by the Government would give to 
the English agriculturist that to which he 
was fairly entitled, a preference over the 
foreigner in the English market, and would 
more than compensate him for all those 
burdens in the shape of local taxation, 
which were represented as pressing so hea- 
vily on the land, although he for one did 
not think the landowner was more bur- 
dened than any of the other classes. He 
believed that the sliding scale, as at pre- 
sent constituted, offered a very great temp- 
tation to fraud. ‘The noble Earl conclu- 
ded by presenting upwards of one hundred 
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petitions in favour of an alteration in the 
Corn-laws. 
Petitions laid on the Table. 
Adjourned. 
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foOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, May 25, 1841. 


Minvutes.] Bills. Read a first time :—School Sites; 
Drainage of Towns; Assessed Taxes Composition; Fri- 
volous Suits.—Read a second time :—Militia Ballots 
Suspension.—Read a third time:—Entails (Scotland) ; 
Victoria Park. 

Petitions presented, By Mr. Plumptre, Mr. W. Patten, 
Colonel Lowther, and other hon. Members, from various 
places, against Alterations of the Corn-laws.—By Sir De 
Lacy Evans, Mr. W. Evans, Mr. Easthope, and other hon, 
Members, from Wigton, Hackney, and various other 
places, for Repeal of the Corn-laws.—By Mr. Greig, from 
Incorporations of Perth, to sanction the financial mea- 
sures proposed by her Majesty's Ministers, for an Altera. 
tion in the Scotch Royal Burgh Municipal Bill; and from 
the Associate Congregation of Original Seceders in Perth, 
for the Abolition of Church Patronage in Scotland.—By 
Mr. Huine, Mr. Hodges, Mr. O'Connell, and Mr. T. Dun- 
combe, from Tonbridge, Stockport, Newport, Malvern, 
Chorley, and an immense number of other places, for the 
Release of all persons confined for Political Offences, 


Porirican Orrenpers.] Mr. 7, Dun- 
combe said, as the principal object sought 
by the numerous petitions he had to pre- 
sent would be fully detailed in bis address 
on the motion on the paper, he thought he 
would best consult the feeling of the 
House by merely asking the House to te- 
ceive the petitions, and stating the num- 
bers by which they were signed. The 
large petition was signed by rather more 
than 1,300,000 of the industrious classes. 
The others were signed by—from Man- 
chester, 9,997 ; Newport, 5,300; Chor- 
ley, Stockton, Congleton, Gatehouse, 
Cardiff, Holt, Montrose, Newcastle, Dub- 
lin, Norfolk, Chester, Derby, Ripon, 
Northampton, and twenty-three places in 
the neighbourhood of London. These 
were signed by 48,884, making, in all, the 
signatures 1,348,848. The first prayer of 
these petitions was this :— 

“¢ Your petitioners therefore pray, that your 
hon. House will permit a humble address to 
her Majesty, praying that she may be gra- 
ciously pleased to give immediate directions 
for the liberation of all prisoners now confined 
in the several gaols of Great Britain for politi« 
cal offences.” 

The second prayer was :— 

“That your hon. House will be graciously 
pleased to present another humble address, 
praying that her Majesty will be graciously 
pleased to grant a free pardon to J. Frost, 
Z. Williams, and W. Jones, now suffering the 
penalties of expatriation in a penal settle 
ment.” 
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The third prayer was, that this House, 
having done these things, would adopt the 
principle of the Charter. 

Colonel Sibthorp said, he thought it 
would be but fair and satisfactory to that 
House and to the country, that the hon, 
Member who had presented these peti- 
tions should allow the prayer of the peti- 
tion to be read to the House. He would, 
therefore move that that be done. 

The Clerk read the prayer of the peti- 
tion. 

Colonel Stbthorp said, he was entitled 
to ask why the prayer was not annexed to 
the petition, which was the usual mode, 
instead of having the prayer separate and 
distinct, as in the present instance. 

Mr. 7. Duncombe said, that if the hon. 
and gallant Member would take the trou- 
ble of unrolling the petition, he would 
find, that the prayer which had been read 
was a fac-simile of that attached to the 
petition. The petition which he (Mr. T. 
Duncombe) now presented came from the 
female operatives of Lngland, Scotland, 
and Wales. 

The Speaker said, that it was the larger 
petition of which the hon. and gallant 
Member wished to hear the prayer read. 

Colonel Sibthorp: Certainly. 

Sir R. Peel said, that he understood 
the hon. Member for Finsbury (Mr. T. 
Duncombe) had stated, that the prayer of 
the petition which he held in his hand 
was identical with that attached to the 
large petition on the Table, and there was, 
therefore, an opportunity of learning its 
substance; there would be, morcover, 
great difficulty in unrolling the latter pe- 
tition on account of its great size. Under 
those circumstances, he trusted his hon. 
and gallant Friend would withdraw his 
motion. 

Colonel Sibthorp said, he had not the 
least wish to throw any obstruction in 
the way of the reception of the peti- 
tion. On the contrary, he was always 
anxious that the petitions of all classes 
of the people should be duly considered 
by that House. He wished the prayer of 
the petition to be read, because it was 
important; but after what had been said, 
he would do as his right hon. Friend sug- 
gested, and would give the House no fur- 
ther trouble on the subject. | 

Lord J, Russell said, that the right hon. 
Baronet had suggested the best course to 
be pursued, and he was glad the hon. and 
gallant Member had acceded to it. It 
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was impossible not to see, that the hon. 
and gailant Member, besides wishing to 
hear the prayer of the petition, wished 
also to make a jest of it. 

Colonel Sibthorp said, that he treated 
the noble Lord’s admonition as he did the 
whole of his public conduct, with the most 
utter contempt. 

Sir 2. Inglis had reason to believe, that 
the hon. and gallant Member had aban- 
doned the intention of pressing for the 
reading of the prayer of the petition before 
the right hon. Baronet (the Member for 
Tamworth) spoke. It certainly was ir- 
regular not to have the prayer of a peti- 
tion exactly stated, and any Member of 
the House might require that to be done 
without intending to cast the slightest 
reflection on those who had signed it, or 
meaning to interpose the least impediment 
in the way of its reception, 

Colonel 7. Wood said, that whatever 
might have been the intention of the hon. 
and gallant Member for Lincoln, it was 
quite evident, that the presentation of 
such a petition afforded no subject of 
merriment to Ministers. 

Petitions received. 

Mr, 7. Duncombe said, that the hon. 
and gallant Colonel had disavowed the 
intention of treating the petition with ridi- 
cule; but ifthe gallant Colonel had not 
done so, he would have said that he never 
saw a better imitation of an attempt to 
turn the petitions of the people into ridi- 
cule, and treat them with contempt. 
Whatever might be the fate of the motion 
with which he intended to conclude, he 
thought it would be admitted, that it 
would ill become him to present peti- 
tions signed by between 1,300,000 and 
1,400,000 of the industrious classes, and 
to leave their allegations undiscussed and 
unheeded by those who called themselves 
the representatives of the people. For 
that reason, therefore, he would call the 
attention of the House to many, but not 
the whole of the contents of the petitions. 
He was well aware, he should be told 
that he was, on this occasion, trenching 
on the prerogative of the Crown; but 
there were cases in which the House of 
Commons had taken upon itself to advise 
the Crown as to the exercise of its pre- 
rogative. He could quote precedents on 
that point. He might remind the noble 
Lord the Secretary for the Colonies, that 
in 1820 he moved an address to the Crown 
for the liberation of Sir Manasseh Lopez, 
2B2 
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who was then undergoing confinement 
pursuant to a sentence of the Court of 
King’s Bench, for Bribery and corruption. 
On that occasion Mr. Wynn, who had 
always been considered a high authority, 
distinctly maintained, that the House of 
Commons had a right to advise the 
Crown respecting the exercise of its pre- 
rogative. That right hon. Gentleman 
said :— 

“ Te felt, that it was extremely unpleasant to 
oppose a motion of this description, and to 
endeavour to thwart the disposition of lenity 
which the House might feel towards any par- 
ticular offender. Lvery Gentleman must wish 
to show mercy and forbearance,, as far as jus- 
tice would permit ; but the case in point was 
not one in which consistently with their duty, 
with the forms of Parliament, and with pro- 
pricty they could interfere. Cases might ex- 
ist, in which the Honse might in justice be 
called on to advise the Crown to interpose, 
and to exercise its prerogative of mercy, in the 
same way as they might offer advice with re- 
spect to any other prerogative ; for the llouse 


had a right to advise the Crown on matters | . 
8 z : | there was no hopeZor chance for escape. 


connected with all its prerogatives.’’* 


That was the opinion given by Mr- 
Vynn, and although Lord Castlereagh 
and Mr. Canning opposed the motion on 
the part of the Government, the expression 
of feeling was so strong in favour of Sir 
M. Lopez, that notwithstanding the noble 
Lord withdrew his motion, the prisoner 
was soon after set at liberty, after he had 
undergone confinement for eight months 
out of two years to which he had been 
sentenced. If the Government of that 
day showed indulgence to Sir M. Lopez, 
who was convicted of what must be 
considered a great crime, the Govern- 
ment of the present day ought not to be 
Jess merciful towards the persons to 
whom his motion referred. Tis motion was 
confined to persons who were imprisoned for 
political offences in England and Wales. 
The prayers of the petitions went farther, 
but he stopped at that point. When he 
was applied to by the persons who wished 
him to bring the subject under the consi- 
deration of the House, he stated to them, 
that if he were to mix up the case of the 
political offenders with that of Frost, Wil- 
jiams, and Jones, and the Charter, it 
would greatly prejudice the former. He 
reminded them, that last Session, when an 
hon, Member moved, that a pardon should 
be granted to Frost, Williams, and Jones, 





* Hansard, vol. ii., new series, p. 369. 
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the motion was negatived by a large ma. 
jority, only five Members, indeed, havine 
voted for it. He, therefore, told them, 
that it was of no use to make a proposal 
of that kind. As to proposing the Charter 
to that House, he told them, that he him. 
self had made motions of the mildest pos- 
sible kind with regard to the franchise 
all of which had been negatived by large 
majorities ; he wished he could say, that 
motions for the disfranchisement of elec. 
tors had been rejected by majorities as 
large, but they unfortunately had not, 
In the observations he had to make, he 
should confine himself to the case of the 
home prisoners ; and upon that case he 
hoped the discussion would be taken, 
Many of the individuals now confined had 
suffered for more than twelve months the 
most rigorous treatment, and the petition 
ers, in contrasting the treatment those 
persons had received, with that of others, 
said, that when a Chartist was found 
guilty of attending an illegal meeting, 


They stated they had seen a Peer of the 
realm acquitted, and, as they acknow- 


| ledged, justly acquitted, by a jury of his 


peers, of a charge of felony, because the 
charge was so loosely brought, that it 
could not be sustained. One of the peti- 
tions complained of the sentences passed 
upon some of the Chartists contrasted 
with that passed upon Lord Waldegrave 
and Captain Duff. And here he begged 
to observe, that the fact of the name of 
Captain Duff being mentioned in the pe- 
tition, appeared to have come to the 
knowledge of the friends and relatives of 
that gentleman, and within an hour he 
bad received a memorandum from Captain 
Duft’s connections, the contents of which 
he begged leave to read to the Ifouse:— 
“ May 25, 1841. 
“Mr. William Duff was on the 3rd_ of this 
month sentenced by the Court of Queen’s 
Bench to six mouths’ imprisonment and a fine 
of 20/., for the alleged offence of being a party 
to a brutal assault upon a policeman at Twick- 
enham. Ilis entire innocence of the grave 
part of the offence is now well known, but that 
innocence Was not made manifest at his trial, 
from his unwillingness to expose others to 
punishment. Mr. Duff fully admits having 
been present in the first part of the disturb- 
ance ; he admits having assisted Lord Walde- 
grave when séized by the collar by a police- 
man; but no violence of any kind was used 
on this occasion, either by him or any other of 
the party ; and who can doubt, that had the mat- 
ter ended here, no legal proceedings would 
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ever have taken place? Jn the second dis- 
turbance, Mr. Duff took no part whatever. 
After the occurrence above detailed, he sepa- 
rated from the party, leaving them in Twicken- 
ham, and proceeded on foot, accompanied by 
a gentleman, whose name it is not necessary 
to mention, towards Strawberry hill, Ile was 
not aware, until overtaken by the rest of the 
party in the fly, a mile from the place where 
the assault was committed, that any further 
collision had taken place with the police ; it 
was on this occasion that the policeman was 
hurt, and two gentlemen who have hitherto 
escaped even suspicion of the offence were the 
active parties in the assault. All the circum- 
stances above detailed can be. distinctly 
proved, and are undergoing investigation in 
the proper quarter.” 

Reverting now to the subject of his 
motion, he had to state to the House, that 
subsequent to the Ist of January, 1839, 
there were 444 persons convicted of poli- 
tical offences, 398 of whom had since 
been released, and one had died soon after 
his incarceration. At the present time, 
there were 33 remaining under punish- 
ment. What had givenan impetus to the 
feeling of anxiety on behalf of those pri- 
soners was, that those 398 persons who 
had been emancipated from prison, either 
by the expiration of their sentences or by 
the clemency of the Home Office, had 
stated to their friends the indignities and 
cruelties they had suffered when in con- 
finement. It was natural, that those per- 
sons should make a great and determined 
effort to save their friends who remained 
in prison from a continuance of the same 
treatment themselves had experienced. 
What had been the treatment, that some 
of those who had been liberated had un- 
dergone? Some of them had been re- 
leased in consequence chiefly of bad 
health, but he would ask whether it was 
right that political offenders merely should 
be kept in prison, to the deterioration of 
their constitutions ? He would read to 
the House a letter he had received from a 
man of the name of Hoey, descriptive of 
the treatment he had received when con- 
fined in Wakefield Gaol :— 


‘¢ Barnsley, May 20. 


“Sir—I beg to inform you, that I am one 
of those individuals who have been liberated 
from Wakefield twelve months before the time 
which was two years. My release took place 
owing to an ulcer on my leg, brought on by 
cruel discipline and bad diet, and I am com- 
pelled to say, much to my sorrow, that I am 
an invalid the remaining part of my life; I 
hever had an hour’s ill health before. Our 
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discipline runs thus. In the summer season 
we had to rise at half-past five in the morning, 
go out into an open yard, there wash ourselves 
in a bucket of water, which was to serve per- 
haps fifty individuals, so you may judge what 
cleanliness there was for the last dabbler ; 
towels, iu like manner, which after the second 
or third individual using, was of no further use 
fur comfort; breakfast was then served up, 
consisting of a quart of thin gruel, and half a 
pound of bread ; dinner the same, supper the 
same, excepting that they limited the gruel to 
one pint at supper: Sundays and Wednesdays 
we got five ounces of beef, and half a pound 
of potatoes, and one pint of broth on Mondays 
and Thursdays. This was our diet. We had 
to work in the summer from six in the morn- 
ing to six in the afternoon, under the silent 
system, treated with as much contumely as if 
we were common felons ; and one grievance [ 
have most particularly to complain of, that is, 
we could not answer to the necessities of na- 
ture without permission from the superintend- 
ing officer ; the mode of asking was by signal, 
that is, by putting on your cap in the summer, 
and taking it off in winter. I have sat in the 
utmost torment for three quarters of an hour, 
before I dare leave the place]; for the least 
violation of the rules would deprive me of my 
miserable supper, and if repeated, send me to 
a solitary place of confinement. In the win- 
ter, we had to rise at half-past six, perform 
the same ablution in filthy water, and to work 
during the inclemency of the weather, frost or 
snow, sleet or rain, without any fire to comfort 
us in the room where we worked. ‘This is but 
avery brief outline of the hardships we en- 
dured. 
“‘T have the honour to be, 
“Your obedient servant, 
“Perer Hoey. 
“T.S. Duncombe, Esq., M.P.” 


IIe would now read to the House a 
communication he had received from a per- 
son named Smith, who had been a pri- 
soner for sedition :— 


“ Charles Street, Oxford Road, Manchester, 
“ May 21, 1841. 

“Sir—I am requested to send you ‘an ac- 
count of my sufferings, which occurred during 
my sad imprisonment for sedition. I am at 
this moment in the height of agony, being af- 
flicted with pain in my limbs. It is, therefore, 
next to impossible for me to give a detailed 
account at this time. However, I will attend 
to this matter as soon as I am able. I hope, 
Sir, this will suffice at present, when I inform 
you that during the term of my imprisonment, 
the surgeon of the prison prescribed for me, 
which I took, twenty-three bottles of medicine 
besides pills and powders. I had also one 
blister on my neck, eight plasters on the small 
of my back, fouron my knees, one on my breast. 
My sentence was eighteen months’ confines 
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ment in Preston House of Correction, after 
which I was doomed to find bail to the merci- 
ful amount of 700/. Remember, Sir, this sen- 
tence was passed upon one who had been 
made a cripple in the cotton factories; yes, 
one who had been carried to the mill some 
hundreds of times, when unable to walk. 
Please, Sir, excuse me in saying no more at 
this time, as I am sorely in pain. Perhaps, 
you will acknowledge the receipt of this. 

“Tam your most obedient servant, 

“ Geonce Henry Smitn. 


* To T. S. Duncombe, Esq., M.P.”’ 


Bail, it appeared, had been required in 
the case he had just read, to the amount 
of 7001. Was it possible, that such an 
amount of bail could have been required 
of a poor working man? Why, more 
would scarcely have been asked in the 
case of Sir Francis Burdett, or Mr. Hunt, 
or persons in that class, who had hereto- 
fore been confined for political offences. 
The next case to which he would call the 
attention of the House was one in which 
a man had died in prison, and was as fol- 
lows :— 

** Clayton, who died in prison, complained 
once of a pain in his back, and stated, that he 
considered it was occasioned by the hard la- 
bour of the mill. He attempted to say some- 
thing further to induce the visiting surgeon to 
remove him, when the governor’s son, who 
was the superintendent of the prison, would 
not allow him to proceed. Ie had been in 
solitary confinement on a charge of violating 
the silent system. He died about six weeks 
after his complaining. Ie pleaded guilty iu 
consequence of a promise held out to him, 
that he would be let out on his recognizances, 
but was afterwards sentenced to two years’ 
imprisonment with hard Jabour,”’ 


There was also the case of a person 
named Lovell, now confined in the Peni- 
tentiary at Millbank, who stated he had 
been misled by the Chartist leaders. A 
petition in favour of that person had been 
got up by both the late and present mayors 
of Newport, and the most respectable mer- 
chants and bankers, to Lord jNormanby. 
Lovell had been sentenced, with four 
others, to transportation for life; but the 
sentence was commuted to five years’ impri- 
sonment in the Penitentiary. Two of the 
prisoners, John Recs and Richard Ben- 
field, who were sentenced with him to 
transportation, had since returned to their 
homes. Lovell’s sentence commenced in 


December, 1839, and he had consequently 
three years and seven months to serve. 
He had always borne an excellent charac- 
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ter for honesty, sobriety, and industry, 
was of a quict and peaceable disposition, 
but, being misled by the leaders of the 
Chartists, he formed one of the mob 
that assailed the Westgate. Those per. 
sons who signed the petition for his re- 
lease, said, that at the Special Commission 
held at Monmouth, Lovell, acting under 
the advice of William Foster Geach, 
pleaded guilty ; Geach assuring him, that 
if he did so, he would be sentenced to 
nine months’ imprisonment only. Lovell 
was nevertheless sentenced to transporta- 
tion for life, and the sentence was after- 
wards commuted to five years’ imprison. 
ment in the Penitentiary. Now, at the 
Penitentiary the silent system under which 
Lovell had been placed, was most horri- 
ble, and he was treated with all the 
rigour that the rules of that prison 
admitted. From all he had heard, he 
was disposed to think, that the hardships 
that had been complained of, were con- 
fined to the different houses of correction, 
He had received a letter from a person 
confined in Lancaster Castle, which stated 
the conduct of the governor to be most 
humane and gentlemanly. Now, the 
question was, whether such treatment was 
to be inflicted upon persons confined for 
political offences, Not only were they 
treated like felons, but they were actually 
treated worse than felons. He found, 
that for the most part, the sentences on 
the most atrocious cases of felony, such 
as horse stealing—except when they 
amounted to transportation—were limited 
to one year, whereas the term for which 
political offenders were confined, varied 
from one to five years. When felons were 
released at the expiration of their time, 
they were not asked to enter into sureties 
to keep the peace, but the political prison- 
ers were called upon to find heavy recog- 
nizances. Was that fair? He said, it 
was a difference that ought not to exist. 
What object was to be gained by keeping 
these men in prison? To make punish- 
ment effective public opinion must go 
hand in hand with it, and he would main- 
tain that public opinion was against the 
continued imprisonment of these indivi- 
duals. After all, a seditious libel was but 
a matter of opinion, and these prisoners 
would come out of confinement, without a 
moral stain upon them, On the contrary, 
the mass of persons who had signed the 
petitition he had had the honour to pre- 
sent to the House that evening, would re 
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ceive them as martyrs. Of what use 
would it be to keep them in prison? Was 
it thought they had not received punish- 
ment enough ? If any hon. Members 
thought so, let them state so boldly. But 
they knew nothing of human nature if 
they thought by persecution to put down 
public opinion. The petitioners would 
be satisfied to leave their case in the hands 
of the House if they could see the sys- 
tem of class legislation done away with. 
Perhaps, that was the last opportunity 
which the House would have of receiving 
a petition signed by so many hundreds of 
thousands of their fellow-countrymen, and 
it was for the House to say how far they 
would meet their wishes, and comply with 
their prayers. He had discharged his 
duty in stating the prayer of that petition, 
to the House, and he trusted he had done 
so without giving offence to any oue, and 
without prejudicing the case of the per- 
sons who had honoured him by commit- 
ting it to his charge. He left the petition 
inthe hands of the House, and trusted, 
that the vote they came to, would give 
general satisfaction to the countless thou- 
sands in the country who were awaiting 
in breathless anxiety the result of their de- 
liberatious. ‘The hou. Member concluded 
by moving, 

“That an humble address be presented to 
her Majesty, humbly praying, that her Majesty 
will be graciously pleased to take into her 
merciful consideration the case of all persons 
confined in England and Wales, for political 
offences,” 

Mr. Fox Maule in rising to address 
himself to the subject, which he agreed 
with his hon. Friend was one by no means 
destitute of interest, must in the first 
place allude to a sentence in the prayer of 
the petition just presented relating to the 
levity and frivolity with which the peti- 
tion in favour of the national charter had 
been received. He was in the House at 
the time, and could bear testimony that 
no symptoms of levity or frivolity had been 
exhibited on that remarkable occasion 
when a petition, perhaps the largest ever 
Presented to that House, was laid upon 
the Table by the hon. Member for Bir- 
Mingham in a manner which he (Mr. Fox 
Maule) was sure had won for that hon. 
Gentleman the respect of all parties in 
that House, even of those who most 
differed from the hon. Member in political 
Opinion. And he was sure that there was 
No wish on the part of any one in the 
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House to receive the present petition with 
anything like levity or frivolity. It was 
a petition from avast body of the work- 
ing classes, a body of whom he would say, 
that whatever the faults that might have 
led to the situation in which some of 
them were then placed, had during the 
last month at least conducted themselves 
in a manner to secure for them the res- 
pect of their countrymen at large, and 
even of those who thought that the de- 
mands they made for political privileges 
were somewhat exaggerated, and ought 
not to be conceded. With regard to the 
precedent quoted by his hon, Friend, of 
the House interfering to address the 
Crown for the exercise of the prerogative, 
he (Mr. I’. Maule) thought the case was 
not one in point, and he believed that 
the address was not made in that instance 
until after a much longer period than that 
mentioned by his hon. Friend, namely, 
eight months. He did not dispute the 
right of that House to address the Crown 
for the exercise of its prerogative; he 
fully admitted the right of the represen- 
tatives of the people to address the Crown 
upon any subject they thought proper ; 
but he much questioned, in the exercise 
of that privilege, the expediency of that 
[louse interfering too frequently, or, except 
under most urgent circumstances, by an 
address to the Crown. ‘The exercise of 
the prerogative was established as an in- 
herent right in the Crown, for the purpose 
of being extended in all cases where it 
might be of use or properly applied, and 
it was for the House to watch that prero- 
gative that it might not be exercised for 
bad or selfish purposes. But if the House 
were too frequently to take upon itself to 
address the Crown for an exercise of this 
prerogative, be feared that circumstances 
might arise when parties out of doors 
having before them the encouragement 
that the House of Commons would inter- 
fere to mitigate their punishment, might 
be led into the commission of offences, 
with a hope set before them that perhaps 
might not be realized. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he doubted the expediency 
of taking the course proposed by his hon. 
Friend. With regard to the treatment of 
the prisoners who had been convicted of 
political offences, he could not undertake 
to follow his hon. Friend through all the 
details into which he had entered, and 
some of which were entirely new; but 
thus much he could say, that in no ine 
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stance whatever had the sentence of the 
Jaw been inflicted with a greater degree of 
severity than the sentence demanded, or 
than the general rules and regulations of 
the prison in which the prisoners were 
confined justified. There had been no 
desire on the part of the executive Go- 
vernment, no desire on the part of the 
juries, or of the magistrates, to inflict 
punishment on these misguided men for 
the sake of obtaining revenge for the 
crimes they had committed. If there had 
been any interference to prevent the people 
of England from meeting to discuss their 
wants and grievances—a right he trusted 
they would always have—then there might 
have been some excuse for the proceedings 
that had taken place in 1839 and 1840, 
and which had led to the events of which 
his hon, Friend had complained. But no 
such inclination had been evinced, and it 
was therefore with the deepest regret that 
he had beheld those proceedings gradually 
assuming that unconstitutional appearance 
which had at last led to the interference 
of the Government, and that where peace 
and good order ought to have prevailed, 
sedition and tumult were abroad. ‘To meet 
those difficulties, the Government had 
asked for no extraordinary powers; they 
simply called into action the law as it 
stood, and they found that law sufficient 
for the purpose. Juries had been found 
to do their duty honestly, impartially, and 
fairly ; and he must say, that ifall the now 
existing punishments were to be at once 
swept away, it would by no means be an 
encouragement, when the hour of difficulty 
might again come—but which he sincerely 
hoped would never be the case—to juries 
in courts of justice to fulfil their obliga- 
tions. He thought his hon. Friend had 
treated the matter somewhat too lightly. 
Some of the offences that had been com- 
mitted might, indeed, be called political 
offences; but it seemed impossible to 
designate such crimes as high treason, or 
taking up arms to oppose the law, merely 
by that term. It was true, they were 
political offences ; but when in this coun- 
try so mild a term was applied, it’ was 
presumed that something less in magnitude 
was meant than the crimes for which 


those persons were suffering whose release 
his hon. Friend now sought. In the years 
1839 and 1840, about 467 persons were 
tried for offences connected with Chartism, 
and of that number 379 were convicted. 
Of the persons so convicted, thirty-nine 
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were at present in prison, of whose 
sentences the following periods remained 
to be undergone :—nine, transportation 
for life; one, transportation for ten years; 
one, imprisonment for two years and 
eleven months ; one, imprisonment for two 
years and four months ; three, imprison- 
ment for one year and ten months (sen- 
tenced to seven years’ transportation); 
five, imprisonment for ten months ; twelve, 
imprisonment for nine months; one, im- 
prisonment for six months ; two, imprison- 
ment for four months ; four, imprisonment 
for three months—total, thirty-nine. The 
following pardons, commutations, and 
remissions had been granted to Chartist 
prisoners :—twelve sentenced to death, 
commuted, nine, to transportation for life, 
one, to ten years, and two to one year's 
imprisonment ; eight prisoners received a 
free pardon; four had sureties remitted ; 
four, sureties reduced ; two, hard labour, 
remitted ; four, removed to gaols where 
the discipline was less severe than at those 
to which they were committed—total, 
thirty-four. Jt would be observed, from 
the foregoing statements that not one 
person had suffered the extreme penalty 
of the law. In nine of the most atrocious 
cases, the parties were sentenced to 
transportation for life, and one for ten 
years. Whenever her Majesty’s Govern- 
vernment could, consistently with the ends 
of justice, interfere on the side of mercy, 
they had never been indisposed so to do, 
He might mention that liberty had been 
offered to two individuals on condition of 
their entering into their own recognizances 
but they preferred remaining their time. 
With regard to that part of the prayer of 
the petitioners alluding to Frost, Williams 
and Jones, he should be deceiving the 
House, his constituents, and the country, 
if he were to hold out any hope that he 
could be a party toa free pardon being 
offered to those three individuals. Instead 
of addressing the House of Commons and 
asking it to pass the charter without any 
alteration, he trusted that his hon. Friend 
would give them the opportunity of dis 
cussing the merits of the charter by pro- 
posing himself to bring in a bill embodying 
the whole of the different objects which 
the charter professed to have in view. 
That was the only way in which these 
questions could be properly discussed. 
There was one part of the charter for 
which he had already given his vote in 
that House ; there were other parts of it 
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to which he could not give his consent. 
But the only proper way to consider them 
was in reference to each other. With res- 
pect to the whole question, he trusted that 
hishon. Friend (Mr. T. Duncombe), having 
called the attention of the House to it, 
and having awakened (if, indeed, it were 
necessary to awaken) the attention of the 
Government to the state of the individuals 
who were now in prison, would not press 
his motion to a division on the present 
occasion. It did not appear that his hon. 
Friend could, by so doing, in any way im- 
prove the position in which he had placed 
himself by his calm aud moderate state- 
ment in favour of the parties whose cause 
he had undertaken. With respect to the 
complaint which his hon. Friend had 
made as to the disparity of punishment in 
the cases of some of the humbler class of 
Chartist offenders, as compared with the 
amount of punishment inflicted in the case 
of Mr. Feargus O'Connor, Mr. Bronterre 
O’Brien, and others, who had greater 
means at their command, he must be 
allowed to remind his hon. Friend that 
different sentences were passed upon dif- 
ferent individuals, that some were con- 
demned by the courts in which they were 
tried, to expiate their offences by simple 
imprisonment, whilst others were con- 
demned to expiate theirs by hard labour. 
In all cases, however, a considerable power 
of mitigation (where circumstances should 
appear to demand it) was vested in the 
visiting justices. Te would not touch 
upon the points to which his hon, Friend 
had referred, comparing the sentence and 
punishment of Mr. Plunkett and Captain 
Duff, with the sentences passed upon the 
Chartist prisoners. It was sufficient for 
him toinform the House that, outrageous 
as was the conduct of Mr. Plunkett, he 
had already suffered far more than the 
penalty of simple imprisonment, for twice 
during his confinement he had lost the 
Opportunity of promotion, which he would 
certainly have obtained had he been at 
liberty, With respect to Captain Duff, 
he begged to state that that Gentleman 
enjoyed no greater relaxations or indul- 
gence at the present moment in the 
Queen’s Bench, than was accorded to 
Mr. Feargus O'Connor, as long as he was 
under the charge of the marshall of that 
prison. It did not occur to him that there 
Were any other points upon which it was 
necessary for him to address the House 
upon that occasion, He would, therefore 
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conclude by saying, that although he 
deeply regretted the circumstances in 
which these individuals were placed, still, 
for the reasons he had stated, he could not 
consent to become a party to an address 
to the Crown on their behalf, and he 
trusted that his hon. Friend would not 
feel it necessary to press the motion. 

Mr. O’ Connell declared that, if the hon. 
Member for Finsbury divided the House 
upon the motion, he should certainly vote 
with him, for he thought the speech just 
made by the Under-Secretary furnished 
ample materials to show that this was a 
case in which the House might very pro- 
perly press upon the Crown, the propriety 
of exercising its prerogative of mercy. He 
thought that all the objects of punishment 
had been fully attained. No Chartist was 
now breaking the law. The arm of mercy, 
therefore, might be safely extended. At 
first, he (Mr. O’Connell) had felt some 
jealousy about the petition presented by 
the hon. Member for Finsbury, because it 
asked only for an extension of the royal 
mercy to political offenders throughout 
England and Wales. He thought for the 
moment that the petitioners had forgotten 
Ireland; but on reflection, he remembered 
that Ireland had now no political offend- 
ers; that she had no demand for mercy, 
only for justice. The ends and purposes 
of justice in the case of these political 
offenders in England and Wales having 
been fully satisfied, he (Mr. O'Connell) 
thought that the time had arrived when 
the prison doors should be opened, and 
the offenders discharged. 

Mr. Leader could not allow a subject 
of such importance to the maintenance of 
peace among the community to pass with- 
out making some few observations. There 
was a feeling among the working classes 
that there was one law for the rich, and 
another for the poor. He must confess 
that his own opinion was of late there had 
been a great exhibition of partiality with 
respect to the treatment of parties who 
had committed offences, and at several 
meetings which he had attended lately the 
course which had been adopted with res- 
pect to Lord Cardigan and the Earl of 
Waldegrave, had been compared with that 
which had been adopted with respect to 
William Lovett. What, he would ask, 
was Lovett’s offence? Why, he had 
written a political libel for which he was 
punished, but in doing so, he had com- 
mitted no offence that affected his moral 
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character. What, on the other hand, had 
been the conduct of Lord Waldegrave? 
Why, he had been convicted of a brutal 
assault on a policeman, by which he was 
greatly injured, and his life for some time 
despaired of. It was true that Lord Wal- 
degrave was punished for this, but what 
was the amount of the punishment ? Why 
Lovett, who had committed no moral of- 
fence, was confined for a year in one of 
the most stringent and strict gaols in the 
country ; while Lord Waldegrave was only 
confined in one of the outer wards of the 
Queen’s Bench, where he could enjoy 
every luxury, and receive and see his 
friends. The only inconvenience he was 
subject to, was not being able to drive a 
cabriolet during the present fine wea- 
ther, or go to the Derby. The hon. 
Gentleman had said that these parties 
should not have adopted the agitation 
they did, but that they should have applied 
to their representatives in the House of 
Commons. That was the chief complaint, 
but they had no representatives ; and the 
only resource which they had, was to 
agitate, in order to make converts to their 
principles. What harm, he would ask, 
could it do to liberate these thirty-three 
men? The Chartists were not now agi- 
tating; there was no danger of outbreaks 
in Manchester or Birmingham; and, 
therefore, what harm could result from 
such an act of grace on the part of the 
Crown? He begged of the House not 
hastily to dismniss this petition from its 
consideration. 

Mi. Gillon denied that the petition had 
been received with levity by the Members 
of that House. He believed there were 
many who would object to go to the whole 
extent of the demands made in that pe- 
tition ; but it would be most unfair to 
suppose that the Members of that House 
were indifferent to the prayers of ] 500,000 
of their fellow subjects. It appeared to 
him that the people having been shown 
that they could not recklessly set the law 
at defiance, some mitigation of the punish- 
ment of these men might now take place. 
He thought another reason for agreeing to 
the proposition of the hon. Member for 
Finsbury, was, the great disproportion 
of the punishment to the offence. It was 
a sufficient justification of the assertion 
that was made in many quarters, that there 
was One measure of justice meted out to 
the Peer, and another to the poor man; 
and he could not help referring to the case 
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of the Earl of Waldegrave, who was suf. 
fering a trifling imprisonment for what a 
man had a short time previously been 
sentenced to seven years’ transportation, 
He trusted much to the returning good 
sense of the Chartists, and even if the hon, 
Member did not press his motion to a 
divison, he was satisfied that the discus- 
sion would be productive of much good, 
He believed that these men were beginning 
to see the folly and absurdity of their con- 
duct, and he hoped they would see no 
more of it, any more than of the unnatural 
coalition that had lately taken place be- 
tween the Chartists and the Tories, He 
should give his cordial support to the 
motion. 

Mr. Hume thought the present was not 
the time to discuss the conduct of the 
Chartists, but what they were to take into 
consideration was, whether, as had been 
urged by the hon. Member who had pre- 
ceded him, the punishment of these unfor- 
tunate men had not been greatly dispro- 
portioned to their offence. He believed 
much of the severity exercised towards 
these men arose from the unfounded ap. 
prehensions which then filled the public 
minds, and which subsequent events had 
shown to be completely unfounded. Tle 
sincerely trusted that the Government 
would see the justice and expediency of 
re-considering the case of these men who 
still remained in confinement, and confer 
a boon upon the millions of that country 
by restoring them to liberty. 
w)Mr. Warburton observed that a vast 
number of the Chartist prisoners had been 
treated in a way eeeunity unknown to the 
law. Political offenders only a few years 
since were never treated with so much 
severity. He called upon the Government 
therefore, to shorten the confinement of 
those who were now in prison. 

Mr. Wakley said, that as political of- 
fenders had within the last three or four 
years been treated in an almost unprece- 
dented manner, he thought the Govern- 
ment might fairly exercise the leniency 
desired by the petitioners. He wondered 
much at the silence of Gentlemen on the 
opposite side of the House in this discus- 
sion, knowing well that one favourable 
word from the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tamworth would be of im- 
mense importance towards the alteration 
of the sufferings of those men who had 
been imprisoned without ever having in- 
tended any violation of the laws of the 
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country. The hon. Member, the Undes 
Secretary of State, had alluded to the 
manner in which the working classes could 
appeal to their representatives, They had 
no representatives. It was that circum. 
stance that rendered their minds so fever- 
ish and restless—it was that circumstance 
that made them so discontented, and so 
justly discontented. He did not blame 
them for this. On the contrary, he 
thought that they ought to be discontented 
until they were fairly represented—they 
would be unworthy the name they bore 
if they did not claim the right to be re- 
presented. What was the consequence of 
their not being so? We made the laws 
easy for ourselves, but heavy for them. 
Was the poor man tried by his equals ? 
Whoever thought so, he would ask him to 
look at the special jury system. His hon. 
colleague did not seek for the liberation of 
Frost, Williams, and Jones; he merely 
sought the liberation of those persons con- 
fined in England. The terms of his mo- 
tion were, that her Majesty would be 
“graciously pleased to take into her mer- 
ciful consideration the cases of all persons 
confined in England and Wales for po- 
litical offences.” He did not move for 
their immediate discharge. The meaning 
of the motion was merely that their cases 
might be taken into consideration. That 
was a motion to which every Member of 
the House except the Members of Go- 
vernment might agree, and he thought it 
unseemly in Government to oppose a 
motion of so unostentatious a character. 
By recording their sentiments in favour of 
the motion, they would be doing a great 
deal to produce satisfaction in the public 
mind, and it really appeared to him that 
there were no grounds whatever for any 
Member of that House voting against the 
motion, 

Sir R, Peel did not think that the hon, 
Member had any right to complain of his 
silence on this or on any other question. 
He did not think that he could be charged 
with evading the difficulties of any sub- 
ject brought before the House, and he felt 
that he owed them an apology rather for 
the frequency with which he expressed his 
Opinion than for remaining silent. On 
all questions he had never withheld his 
Opinions from the House, and on the pre- 
Sent occasion, he would not follow the 
course of the hon. Gentleman who had 
Just sat down, nor put such a shallow con- 
struction on the motion as he had done. 
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He was certain that the colleague of the 
hon. Member would have the manliness to 
repudiate that construction. That hon, 
Gentleman said that he thought the time 
had arrived when the political offenders 
detained in custody ought to be discharged. 
Other hon. Members had also argued the 
question fairly. They had said that the 
case of these prisoners was entitled to the 
consideration of the Crown, with the view 
of their being discharged. That was the 
intention of the motion. Do not let the 
House, therefore, deceive the public by 
saying that the object of the petitioners 
was merely to recommend the case of these 
offenders to the deliberate consideration of 
the Crown. The object was, if the motion 
was carried, to obtain from the Crown, 
through the interference of the House of 
Commons, a remission of the sentences 
of these prisoners. Now, it was the duty 
of the Crown to consider all cases of that 
sort, and to show lenity and indulgence in 
in those particular cases where there were 
grounds for doing so. But a motion of 
the House of Commons, asking the Crown 
to take a particular case into its conside- 
ration, meant nothing more nor less than 
that the time had come when a pardon 
might be safely granted. He meant to 
act in the present case in conformity with 
those principles on which he had always 
acted when he was Secretary of State. 
He thought that the consideration of those 
cases ought, consistently to be left with 
the Crown—exelusively with the Crown. 
He thought it was a dangerous thing for 
a popular assembly to establish a prece- 
dent which might fetter the discretion 
and judgment of the Crown, by expressing 
any recommendation on such subjects, 
He thought that the bounds of the con- 
stitution had clearly separated the func- 
tions of the House of Commons from those 
of the Crown. He recollected a similar 
motion was made for the liberation of Mr. 
Hunt from Winchester gaol, when he was 
Secretary of State. On that occasion, as 
Secretary of State, he claimed the right of 
exercising the prerogative of the Crown, 
considering that while the interference of 
the House of Commons ought never to 
prevent him from doing what was just, he 
at the same time felt that in the exercise 
of the prerogative of the Crown he ought 
not to be influenced by any opinion which 
the House of Commons might express. It 
was, therefore, on constitutional grounds, 
and from his unwillingness to establish a 
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dangerous precedent, that he would, act- 
ing in conformity with his former opinions, 
oppose the motion of the hon. Member 
for Finsbury. Ie would oppose no ob- 
stacle whatever to the consideration of the 
cases of these prisoners by the Crown. It 
was the duty of the advisers of the Crown 
to consider the effect which a remission of 
punishment might have on the public 
mind. He trusted that the advisers of the 
Crown would never be influenced in such 
cases by a desire for popularity, but that 
they would bear in mind the permanent in- 
terests of society. He hoped the House 
would recollect the painful duty imposed on 
the Crown in such cases. It wasthe Crown, 
and not the House of Commons, which 
had the opportunity of ascertaining the 
state of the public mind, and the grounds 
on which such cases were, cr were not, 
entitled to its consideration. He thought 
that they would be placing the Crown in 
an unfair, unconstitutional, and in an 
unjust position, if they, a popular assembly, 
claimed the right of interfering in cases 
which properly came under the preroga- 
tive of the Crown, and of the Crown alone, 
A popular assembly, he felt quite certain, 
would never ask for the infliction of pun- 
ishment. It would always be in favour of 
a remission of punishments, and he re- 
peated that he thought they would establish 
a dangerous precedent if they consented 
to the motion then before the House. He 
had stated fairly his opinion on this sub- 
ject, and while he felt bound to oppose 
the motion, he, at the same time did not 
wish to throw any obstacles in the way 
of these cases being considered by the 
Crown. 

Mr. Easthope could not give a silent 
vote on this question. He perfectly agreed 
in the general principle laid down by the 
tight hon. Baronet the Member for Tam- 
worth, but he thought that this was a case 
in which the House might digress from 
the usual rule, and for that reason he 
would vote for the motion of his hon. 
Friend, the Member for Finsbury. Some 
of the inhabitants of the town which he 
had the honour to represent had presented 
a petition to the House, in which they ex- 
pressed their desire that one of those 
offenders should become a candidate to 
represent that town in Parliament ; and as 
he was particularly desirous that nothing 
should interfere with the expression of their 
opinions, he had great pleasure in sup- 
porting the motion of his hon. Frieud. 
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Sir De Lacy Evans said, he thought it 
an additional reason in favour of this mo. 
tion, that the only two Members of that 
House who had expressed an opinion 
against it, the hon. Under-Secretary for 
the Home Department, and the right hon, 
Baronet (Sir R. Peel), had not addressed 
themselves to the merits of the case, but 
had entirely defended the course they took 
on some rather fine-drawn doctrines of 
constitutional law. He would again draw 
their attention to the fact that this petition 
was signed by upwards of a million of their 
fellow-subjects, and of that class who 
were not represented in that House. They 
did not come forward praying for an ex- 
tension of privileges for themselves, but 
merely to solicit the alleviation of the 
punishment of those misguided persons 
who still remain in the prisons of this 
country for political offences. Under 
these circumstances, he trusted that the 
Government would take a favourable view 
of their case. 

Sir B. Hall wished to say a few words 
in reference to the state of those districts 
in Wales in which the recent disturbances 
occurred. He was called on at the time to 
take an active part in quelling those dis- 
turbances; and, being intimately ac- 
quainted with the country, he must say 
he had never known it so tranquil and 
quiet as it was at the present moment. 
He must also say, that notwithstanding 
the present reduction of wages, the stag- 
nation of business, and the depressed state 
of the iron trade, there was not the least 
agitation among the working people ; and 
he thought the period had arrived when a 
merciful consideration ought to be bes- 
towed to poor persons confined in England 
and Wales. The hon. Under-Secretary 
of State had admitted that the whole 
country was in a state of tranquillity, and 
as he could conceive no more auspicious 
time, he hoped the House would support 
the motion. He was glad to say that 
parties out of doors would have the satis- 
faction of knowing that no expression of 
opinion against the merciful consideration 
of these persons had been given in that 
House. 

Mr. Aglionby, who rose amid loud cries 
of ‘ Divide,” said, he thought the House 
having spent so many days in debates of 
less importance, might allow five minutes 
to any hon. Member who wished to state 
his opinion on this subject. It was ad- 
mitted that in one case, whatever might 
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be the opinion as to the constitutional 
mode of procedure, the expression of an 
opinion by that House had led to a miti- 
gation of the punishment, and he could 
not but think that any expression of an 
opinion by that House would have its due 
weight with the Crown. He saw no im- 
propriety in the House interfering. Tt was 
the constitutional mode in which the peo- 
ple were entitled to represent their griev- 
ances to the Crown. He had strong hopes 
that they would be successful in the pre- 
sent case, and he was encouraged in this 
hope from the speech of the hon. Under- 
Secretary of State, which was filled with 
humane expressions and vindications of 
clemency. With respect to the Chartists 
he thought they had not done their duty 
by them. If hon. Gentlemen had attended 
more their general’meetings and, evinced 
more sympathy with the interests of that 
class, he thought the public would not 
have heard so much of the disaffection 
which existed among them towards that 
House. 

Viscount Sandon: Although he repre- 
sented a large constituency, consisting in 
no small degree of the working classes in 
the same sphere of life as these political 
offenders, yet he felt bound to vote against 
the motion of the hon. Member for Fins- 
buty. He could not consider the objec- 
tions taken by the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for ‘Tamworth as mere matter of 
official etiquette. He thought it would 
be dangerous for the House to interfere 
with the prerogative of the Crown, and 
he could not depart from a great consti- 
tutional principle, however much he felt 
for the situation of these misled individuals, 
who, in his opinion, had been more sinned 
against, than sinning. However much 
they had been led into agitation by per- 
sons who had since deserted them, he 
could not consent to go beyond the prin- 
ciples of the constitution, which separated 
the authority of the House of Commons 
from the prerogative of the Crown. 

Lord John Russell certainly could con- 
ceive cases which might form an excep- 
tion to the general rule laid down by the 
right hon. Baronet opposite. The ques- 
tion of Sir Manasseh Lopez, which he 
(Lord J. Russell) had brought forward 
some years ago, was an exception to the 
general rule. On that occasion he with- 
drew his motion, after having elicited a 
Statement from Lord Castlereagh, then 
Secretary of State, that the motion would 
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not be any obstacle in the remission of as 
much of the sentence as the advisers of 
the Crown should deem meet. In regard 
to the present motion, he felt that it inter- 
posed great difficulties in the way of these 
cases being considered by the Crown 
Petitions, praying for mercy in the miti- 
gation of the sentences of the law, ought 
to be directed to the Crown, and not to 
the House of Commons. He had felt 
the difficulty he had alluded to in a very 
great degree some years ago, when he 
first filled the office of Secretary of State, 
in regard to the sentence which had_been 
passed in the case of the Dorchester 
labourers. It appeared to him on re- 
viewing that case that though he felt it to 
be his duty at the time to advise a remis- 
sion of the sentence, he also felt the great 
difficulties in the way of doing so, in conse- 
quence of the motion which had been made 
on the subject in the House of Commons. 
He was obliged to declare that if that 
motion had been carried, he could not 
have given the advice which he had done ; 
yet ,having given that advice, he felt that 
considerable evil had been produced by 
the remission not appearing to be the spon- 
taneous act of the Crown; and also, in 
consequence of the triumphant boastings 
then made of the interference of the 
House of Commons. He, therefore, ad- 
vised the hon. Member who made this 
motion, to consider that those who were 
charged with the responsibility of advising 
the Crown, instead of feeling themselves 
more at liberty from an expression of the 
sentiments of the House of Commons, 
would really feel themselves more res- 
tricted in any advice which they might 
give, and instead of the remission of the 
punishment having the proper and natural 
effect of an act of mercy in preventing 
men again violating the law, it might, on 
the contrary, embolden them to commit 
other offences, from the belief that there 
were individuals or parties in the House 
of Commons disposed to take up their 
case—it would lead them to look for the 
remission of a sentence, not to the Crown, 
the natural and constitutional source, but 
to a popular body, to whom the preroga- 
tive of mercy did not belong. Enter- 
taining these sentiments, and without 
saying one word as to the particular cases 
noticed by the hon. Under Secretary of 
State, he would, on the general principle 
he had stated, vote against the motion. 

Colonel Stbthorp opposed the motion. 
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Mr. Ward begged his hon. Friend the 
Member for Finsbury to reflect on the 
nature of the motion, and not to press 
the House under the circumstances, to a 
division. His hon. Friend had seen the 
imputations to which the motion gave 
rise; they were told it was not a motion 
honestly brought forward, but had refer- 
ence to questions out of doors. The best 
answer, however, to that imputation, into 
which he was sorry to find that the noble 
Lord the Member for Liverpool had fallen, 
was, that the petition had been in prepa- 
ration for many months, and that it had 
emanated at a time when no one enter- 
tained the remotest idea of a dissolution, 
His opinion was, that if his hon. Friend 
had been desirous of submitting his mo- 
tion to the House at the moment most 
embarrassing to Ministers he would have 
chosen the present, because it was impos- 
sible for any Government, whatever their 
feelings might be, to concur in it without 
exposing themselves to the imputation of 
taking such a course for the purpose of 
gaining popularity out of doors. Let them 
discard those unworthy considerations, 
and look solely to the merits of the case ; 
and on that subject he should say he dif- 


fered entirely from the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Tamworth, and the noble 
Lord theSecretary for the Colonies, because 
he did think there were circumstances in 
case which not only warranted, but in the 
some degree called for the interference of 


the House. Political crimes were very 
undefined in their nature; and although 
he did not censure either the Judges, the 
Juries, or the Government under whom 
the late prosecutions had taken place, he 
did feel that some of those political of- 
fenders had been treated with great se- 
verity. He admitted, however, that in 
other instances the grievous nature of the 
crime committed merited the severest pun- 
isiment. There could be no doubt, too, 
but it was necessary at the time these 
prosecutions had been begun, to take 
strong measures for the peace of the com- 
munity. Still he was persuaded, that 
many of those parties now in confinement 
had more than expiated the offences they 
had committed. Ile was at the same time 
of opinion, that after the explanations 
which had been given by the noble Lord 
the Secretary for the Colonies, his hon. 
Friend might injure his own cause by 
proceeding to a division. 

Viscount Sandon disclaimed throwing 
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any imputation on the hon. Gentleman 
as to the motive which induced him to 
bring forward his motion. All he did was 
to advert to to what he conceived might 
be said, out of doors, as to the intention 
at all events, as to the effect of a motion 
of this description at this particular mo- 
ment. 

Mr. Thomas Duncombe in reply, said 
that if the noble Lord had imputed to 
him that the motion was brought forward 
for election purposes, he could have readily 
removed that impression by assuring him 
and the Ifouse that this petition was in 
circulation and receiving signatures be- 
tween two and three months ago. His 
object was to prevail upon the House to 
address her Majesty to discharge all per. 
sons committed for political offences at 
home; he therefore had a right to com- 
plain of his hon. Friend the Under Secre. 
tary of State for mixing up Frost’s case 
and the other cases where the parties had 
been transported with the present motion, 
In reply to the appeal which the hon. 
Member for Sheffield had made to him 
not to press the motion to a division, he 
believed, that he should be betraying his 
duty to those whom he represented on 
this occasion, if he did not call for an ex- 
pression of the opinion of the House. He 
had brought the motion forward in no 
hostile spirit against the Government, or 
the hon. Gentleman on the opposition 
side of the House. He only wished, that 
the House could be unanimous upon the 
subject, and would declare that the case 
of these individuals should be considered 
with a view to their discharge. He should 
then be too happy to withdraw his mo- 
tion; but as he had no assurance of that 
act of amnesty, which was so much wished 
by thousands of their countrymen, being 
granted, unless an address were carried 
to the Throne; he felt bound to go toa 
division. 

The House divided :—Ayes 58; Noes 
58. And the numbers being equal, Mr. 
Speaker stated, that he considered that 
the vote, if carried, would interfere with 
the prerogative of the Crown, and there- 
fore declared himself with the Noes. 


List of the Aves. 


Aglionby, H. A. Brotherton, J. 
Barnard, FE. G. Buller, C. 
Berkeley, hon. H. Bulwer, Sir L. 
Bewes, T. Busfield, W. 
Bridgeman, H. Butler, hon. C. 
Brodie, W. B. Callaghan, D, 
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O’Connell, M. J. 
Pechell, Captain 
Protheroe, E. 
Pryme, G. 
Roche, E. B. 
Rundle, J. 
Salwey, Colonel 
Scholefield, J. 
Sinclair, Sir G. 
Stewart, J. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Talfourd, Mr. Serj. 
Thornely, T. 
Villiers, hon, C, P. 
Wakley, T. 
Walter, J. 
Warburton, HH. 
Ward, Hf. G. 
White, A. 
Williams, W, 
Wood, B. 
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Collier, J. 
Collins, W. 
Currie, R. 
Dennistoun, J. 
Duke, Sir J. 
Easthope, J. 
Ellis, W. 

Evans, Sir De L. 
Ewart, W. 
Fielden, J. 
Gillon, W. D. 
Greg, R. H. 
Hall, Sir B. 
Hawes, B. 
Hector, C. J. 
Hindley, C. 
Humphery, J. 
Jones, J. 
Langdale, hon. C. 
Leader, J. T. 
Lushington, C. 
Molesworth, Sir W. 
Muntz, G. F. 
Muskett, G. A. 
O’Brien, C. 


TELLERS. 
Duncombe, 'T. 
Hume, J. 


List of the Nows. 


Knight, II. G. 
Lucas, I. 

Macaulay, rt.ho. T. B. 
Mackenzie, T. 
Marsland, T. 

Maule, hon. F, 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Palmer, G. 
Palmerston, Viscount 
Peel, rt. hn. Sir R. 
Pigot, rt. hn. D. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Pusey, P. 

Richards, R. 

Rose, rt. hn. Sir G. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Rutherfurd, rt. hn. A. 
Sandon, Viscount 
Sibthorp, Colonel 
Slaney, R. A. 
Smyth, Sir G. H. 
Stuart, W. V. 
Teignmouth, Lord 
Wilde, Sir T. 

Wood, C. 

Wood, Colonel 
Wyse, T. 


Adam, Admiral 
Antrobus, /. 
Baring, rt. bn. F. T. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Bethell, R. 
Broadley, H. 
Bruce, C. L. C. 
Buller, Sir J, Y. 
Clay, W. 
Clerk, Sir G. 
Clive, hon. R. HH, 
Darby, G. 
Denison, W. J. 
Elliot, hon. J. E. 
Estcourt, T. 
Fort, J. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
Goulburn, rt. lin. I. 
Graham, rt. hn. Sir J, 
Greene, T. 
Greig, D. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Halford, H. 
Harcourt, G. G. 
Herries, rt. hn. J.C. 
Howard, hn. C. W.G. 
Hurt, Fy 
Inglis, Sir R. 1. 
Jackson, Mr, Serj. 
Jermyn, Karl 
Kemble, H. 

Motion negatived. 


TELLERS, 
Parker, J. 
Stanley, hon. E. J. 


Mr. Easthope af- 
ter presenting petitions praying for the 
abolition of Church-rates from a num- 
ber of places, proceeded to address the 
House on the motion of which he had 
given notice, for leave to bring in a bill 


Cuurcu-rares.] 


e 
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to abolish Church-rates, and to em- 
power the Members of the Established 
Church to levy a tax on their pews and 
seats for the maintenance of churches. 
He felt assured, that he should not in 
vain entreat that the House would ab- 
stract itself from that excitement under 
which both it and the country had for 
some time passcd been found, and apply 
its attention to a subject -which, though 
not so exciting in its character, was not 
less important than many of those ques- 
tions which had been occupying the pub- 
lic mind, inasmuch as it bore an int mate 
relation to the religious feelings and pri- 
vileges of the people. He was confident, 
that the Tlouse wonld on this oceasion 
set a good cxample, and would show to 
the country that even in the midst of any 
excitement, however intense, it was not 
inattentive to a subject that concerned 
the consciences of a considerable portion 
of the people and intimately affected the 
religious peace of the community. He 
was very desirous, in bringing this ques- 
tion before the House, to be expressly 
understood as having most earnestly and 
most honestly endeavoured within his own 
view, and he believed it was within 
the view of a great number of the peti- 
tioners whose prayers he had presented to 
the House, to promote the cause of the 
religion of the Established Church, and 
to free the best interests of that Church 
from those objections and from many of 
those difficulties and obstructions which 
it laboured under, and which were so 
deeply to be lamented. There was no- 
thing he should more sincerely deplore 
than to be mistaken, either by the House 
or the country, as having for his object 
the lessening, in the smallest degree, or 
by any means damaging the religious in- 
fluence which the Established Church ac- 
tually possessed, or ought to possess, for 
the benefit of the community; and he 
did hope, that in this discussion they 
would abstract themselves from party 
views, and that whatever differences of 
opinion they might entertain with respect 
to the mode by which they would pursue 
their object, they would also abstain from 
unjust imputations of any planned inten- 
tion to interfere with the religious influ- 
ence of the establishment. He approached 
this discussion with inexpressible surprise 
at the fact of this question having been 
suffered to remain so long a subject of 
discontent and complaint. It was scarcely 
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conceivable how a cause which was ob- 
viously so much to be lamented, which 
had excited so much irritation, and which 
was in every way so disadvantageous to 
the religious repose of the country, should 
have been permitted to exist against the 
expressed opinions of many of the first 
authorities who had sat in Parliament. It 
would be in the recollection of hon. Mem- 
bers that there was scarcely an individual 
of distinguished rank and influence now 
in the House, or who had for many years 
held a seat in it, who had not considered 
this question as one of important difti- 
culty, of great disadvantage, and one 
which it was most desirable for the inter- 
ests of the country should be put at rest. 
In claiming the indulgent patience of the 
House, he would promise to requite that 
indulgence by occupying its time as briefly 
as he could, but he felt it was impossible, 
consistently with the duty he owed to those 
individuals whose petitions he had _pre- 
sented, and to the importance of the ques-~ 
tion itself, not to recal to the attention of 
the House, many of the sentiments which 
had formerly been expressed by individual 
members of it, tending to show the great 
importance they attached to a speedy and 
satisfactory settlement of the question ; 
and how imperatively, in their estimation, 
justice demanded that the subject should 
be calmly considered, and finally settled. 
He would first remind the House of the 
debate that took place in the session of 
1834, when Lord Althorp (now Earl Spen- 
cer) brought forward a motion for the set- 
tlement of this questioa, ‘The noble Lord 
in the course of his statement to the House 
read the following words :— 


“He considered that the dissenters were 
perfectly justified in bringing forward the de- 
tail of their grievances at this particular junc 
ture, on this particular point, inasmuch as he 
thought that there was a great difference, in 
point of principle, between the payment by 
dissenters of tithes and church-rates. Church- 
rate was a tax laid on at the discretion of 
others, as far as regarded its amount; and the 
dissenters who were compelled to pay it, felt 
that they were compelled to pay for the admi- 
nistration of worship under a system they did 
not approve. For this reason, in his opinion, 
the dissenters had a right to complain of it; 
and he thought, further, that the Legislature 
was bound so far to relieve them. But while 
the system of church-rates, as the law stood 
at present, was grievous to dissenters, it could 
not be in any way satisfactory to the members 
of the establishment. The payment of church- 
rates had been refused in different parishes, 


{COMMONS} 
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and the remedy given to the church had not 
been found sufficient to enforce the demand. 


If any one had predicted after the 
question had been brought forward under 
such auspices, and after it had produced 
so much discontent, that it would have re- 
mained unsettled for ten long years, the 
man who hazarded such a prophecy would 
not have had credit for sagacity, nor have 
obtained credence for his prediction. Not 
only were the expressions of the noble 
mover on that occasion strong and pointed, 
but the expressions of other individuals, of 
rank and weight in the House, were in en. 
tire accordance. The noble Member for 
North Lancashire, then Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, in the same debate, spoke 
as follows :— 

“He was perfectly ready to admit such 
maintenance of an establish church ought to 


| be conducted upon principles and in a manner 


the least irritating and offensive to other par- 
ties, both as respected the amount and the 
mode of collection. He was equally ready to 
acknowledge that church-rates, as they stood, 
formed to the dissenters a serious and substan- 
tial grievance. His hon. Friend had 
said (and he appeared to attach considerable 
importance to the statement), that it was only 
in fifty or sixty parishes that anything like suc- 
cessful opposition had been offered to the levy- 
ing of church-rates; but his hon. Friend had 
not stated in how many instances opposition 
had been put down for a time in order to be 
renewed at a future opportunity, should no 
proposition be brought forward by the execu- 
tive, and submitted to Parliament for the relief 
of Dissenters, and all parties upon whom that 
burthen might unjustly press. His hon. Friend 
forgot to tell them how many hundred parishes 
there were waiting to follow the example of 
those which had successfully resisted, should 
the decision of the Legislature give them no 
hope of relief. He would ask his hon. Friend 
what would have been the spirit of disappoint- 
ment, the effusion of bitterness, with which 
the news would have been received through- 
out the parishes of England, if the payers of 
church-rates were to be told that Parliament, 
acting under the advice of his noble Friend, 
had not only determined to adopt no remedy, 
but were resolved to uphold the original form 
of church-rates to their full amount, with all 
that was vexatious and oppressive in their 
mode of collection, or unnecessary in their 
amount? Did his hon. Friend think, that the 
best mode of advancing the true interests of 
the church was by maintaining every one ol 
its abuses? Did: any man suppose that those 
interests were to be promoted by a profanation 
of the church itself year after year—by a de- 
secration of the house of God by a squabble 


* Hansard, Vol. xxii, third series, p. 1013. 
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about churcherates at each succecding Eas- 
ter ?”” 

He (Mr, Easthope) could not possibly 
use terms more impressive or appropriate 
upon this subject, and they had the ad- 
vantage not only of the eloquence, but of 
the character and influence of the noble 
Lord. He hoped that the hon. Baronet 
the Member for the University of Oxford 
would allow him, with all possible respect, 
to appeal to him, and to enquire whether 
some of that prejudice with which the 
hon. Baronet was accustomed to approach 
this discussion, ought not to give way to 
the conviction which must be produced by 
a review of the prophecy of the noble 
Lord and its fulfilment. All that. strife 
and bitterness—all that irritating conflict 
—all that profanation and desecration of 
the house of God—had continued and in- 
creased, and were exhibited, he would not 
say every year, but every day, to the de. 
struction of all those charitable and kindly 
feelings which religious men of every class 
were anxious to encourage and promote. 
There was another authority pointing to 
the importance and necessity of settling 
this painful question which he could not 
forbear to cite, and which must have great 
influence with the House. He alluded to 
the right hon. Member for Tamworth, 
whom he was sorry not to see in his place, 
but who, though temporarily absent, surely 
could not regard the discussion of this 
subject with indifference. In reference 
to the time when Lord Althorp brought 
the question under the consideration of 
the House, the right hon. Baronet said :-— 


“He would not attempt to gain popularity 
at the expense of the noble Lord, by conceal- 
ing what he had himself intended to do; and 
therefore he now declared that, although in 
the course of the present Session he should 
have attempted, had he remained in office, to 
effect an immediate settlement of Church 
rates, yet it was his intention to adopt the 
principle of the noble Lord—to extinguish all 
equivocal and objectional charges, but to pro- 
vide for the repair of the fabric of the Church 
out of the general revenue of the country, by 
an annual provision, to the extent, and for the 
objects contemplated by the noble Lord. It 
was right that the noble Lord should have the 
benefit of this declaration. . * 

So far as any question could be important to 
the maintenance of social harmony, to the pro- 
Motion of satisfaction among the great body 
of the Dissenters, there was not a single ques- 
lion, excepting that of the Trish Church, 


* Hansard, 1035—1036. 
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which so much pressed for an immediate 
practical settlement as this of Church-rates, 

* = And on this subject of 
Chureh-rates, surely the noble Lord, adhering, 
as he professed, to his former principle, and 
being in possession of all the facts of the case, 
surely the noble Lord himself, one of the par- 
ties to the bill of Lord Althorp, and being now 
perfectly able to accomplish his object, surely 
he was bound to proceed, and not to leave 
unsettled for another year a subject so preg- 
nant with the seeds of discord and collision. 
In consideration of the interests of the Church 
establishment—for the satisfaction of a large 
body of the people—for the accomplishment 
of their own pledges—to promote subordina- 
tion and obedience to the law—to suppress 
individual complaints of grievance-—surely, to 
accomplish all these objects, a Government fit 
to be intrusted with the management of public 
affairs would, without delay, take this matter 
into their own hands, and not suffer the law 
respecting Church-rates to be made a theme 
of discussion in public meetings, and a sub- 


Ject of resistance by parechial martyrs for an- 


other twelvemonth.”* 


These sentiments were delivered in the 
debate of the 25th May, 1835, and he 
(Mr. Easthope) could not help expressing 
his surprise and regret, in which he was 
convinced many bon. Members partici- 
pated, that this question, in spite of such 
language as that he had quoted, remained 
still unsettled. Year after year, discon- 
tent had accumulated to the great damage 
of the interest of the Church, to the ex- 
tinction of harmony and good feeling, and 
to the perpetuation of strife and animosity. 
There was another authority on the same 
point, of which the country ought not to 
lose sight ; and which very plainly, but at 
the same time very forcibly, impressed 
upon the House the necessity of settling 
this question, and predicted the conse- 
quences of deferring that settlement, 
which prediction had been but too lament- 
ably fulfilled. Ue alluded to the right 
hon. Member for Montgomery, who, on 
the 21st April, 1854, had told the House 
that nothing like au evasion of the ques- 
tion could mitigate the dissatisfaction, and 
that the longer a complete and final set- 
tlement was postponed, the more would 
the prevailing bitterness be augmented. 
The words of the right hon. Member were 
these :-—— 

“Te agreed with the noble Lord (Lord Althorp) 
in thinking that the disputes which had arisen 
on the subject of Church-rates, in different 
vestries, were likely, if allowed to continue, 


———— 
—— 





* Hansard, vol, xxviii. p, 66-71. 
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to prove prejudicial, not only to the peace of 
particular parishes, but to the general interests 
of religion, It was, indeed, said by his hon. 
Friend, the Member for the University of Ox- 
ford, that the resistance to the payment of 
rates was confined to forty or fifty parishes ; 


{COMMONS} 


but could any one doubt that the same spirit, | 


when inflamed both by religious animosity 
and personal pecuniary interest, would pro- 
gressively spread itself to a much more fore 
midable extent? Another motive for altering 
or, at least, regulating the mode of imposing 
these payments, arose from the abuses which 
had notoriously grown up, and the improper 
charges which had been included to swell out 
their amount. For instance, the parish of 
Christ-church, Surrey, had been in the habit 


of voling an augmentation to the income of 


the minister out of the Church-rates, to the 
amount of 400/. a-year, 
mentation consented to by all the parties who 
paid Church-rates in that parish, it would be 
highly meritorious and commendable ; but if, 
on the contrary, it should be imposed merely 
by a majority in opposition to the wishes of 
the minority, he could conceive nothing more 
calculated to create irritation and resistance, 
particularly if that minority were Dissenters 
from the Established Church. It was obvious 
that if such an allowance could regularly be 
voted, there were no limits to which it might 
not be carried.’’* 

If, in the parish of Christchurch, they 
had ceased to pay the salary of the minis- 
ter out of the Church-ratcs, or, if in the 
parish of Christchurch, Church-rates had 


| 


| Lord Monteagle. 


If that were an aug- | 
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obvious, that a Church so wealthy, 
and so amply endowed for the purposes 
of religious instruction, ought not to re. 
sort to any such practice for the payment 
of its ministers. The practice was utterly 
indefensible ; he did not believe that there 
was an hon. Member in the House who 
would support it; yet it had not only pre- 
vailed in 1834, but it existed down to the 
present moment, and was still the ground 
of strife and conflict. An interval occur. 
red between the time when the question 
was introduced under the powerful aus. 
pices of Lord Althorp, and the period 


| when it was again brought forward by 


He need not occupy 
the time of the House in stating the rea- 
sons why the plan of Lord Althorp 
failed, or why that of Lord Monteagle was 
unsuccessful; he would only express his 
deep regret, that the latter had failed, for 
surely nothing more equitable, or more 
desirable with a view to the interests of 
the Established Church or the promotion 
of religion, could possibly have been de- 
vised. It would be in the recollection of 


‘the House, that the accounts moved for 


by Lord Althorp in 1834, showed, that 
the amount of church-rates was then about 
560,0002.; and his Lordship then stated, 
that there could be no question that more 


| than half that expenditure was of a very 


been extinguished, the objectionable prac- | 


tice had been continued in Dover, as ap- 


peared by a proceeding in the Court of 


Arches on Wednesday last, aud which he 
found reported in the public newspapers. 
It was stated by the counsel on one side, 
and admitted by the counsel on the other 
{the hon. and learned Member for Car- 
diff whom he did not see in his place), 
that in the Parish of Dover it had long 
been the habit to pay the annual stipend 
of the minister out of the Church-rates. 
This custom had produced the usual con- 
sequence, resistance, and an_ individual 
in rather humble life was under monition, 
and was exposed to the expenses and 
annoyances resulting from such a proceed- 
ing, whilst society there was involved in 
all the evils arising from this distressing 
schism. He (Mr. Easthope) submitted 
with confidence, whether it could be ad- 
vantageous to any valuable interest, and 
especially to the religion of the Estab- 
lished Church, that such scenes should 
be permitted to continue. It would be 


equivocal character, and that by prudent 
management it might be avoided. He 
believed it would scarcely be disputed, 


| that a large part of the total sum raised 


' those 


by church-rates, constituting an intolera- 
ble grievance, and being extorted from 
who conscientiously differed from 
the doctrines of the Established Church, 


| was occasioned by needless and profligate 


expenditure. He remembered, that in a 


debate upon a question of a somewhat 





similar cast the hon. Baronet, the Mem- 
ber for the University of Oxford (Sir Ro- 
bert Inglis) said, that he never would 
voluntarily pay anything towards a system 
of religion from which he conscientiously 
differed. Such was the substance of the 
hon. Baronet’s declaration in a discussion, 
he believed, on the grant to the college of 
Maynooth ; and surely the rule which the 
hon. Baronet prescribed to himself ought 
to be extended to others: and he, of all 
men, ought to be most ready to relieve 
those who complained, that they could not 
conscientiously pay church-rates. Ac- 


cording to the opinions of Members of a 
former House of Commons, which be had 
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read, it might have been expected, that 
ere now this intolerable nuisance would 
have been abated ; but he would ask the 
House whether church-rates had ceased 
to be a source of conflict and animosity ? 
The hon. Member for Kilkenny (Mr. 
Hume) had that night presented a peti- 
tion from a gentleman who had formerly 
been a victim, and had endured incarce- 
ration rather than consent to pay the 
demand. In the town he had the honour 
to represent, another individual had been 
imprisoned for the same cause, and on a 
former occasion, he had stated, that that 
individual was an object of general sym- 
pathy and commiseration. One of the 
largest meetings ever held in that town, 
indeed, one of the largest meetings he had 
ever attended, had been held for the pur- 
pose of expressing that sympathy, and to 
petition the House for his release. [le 
wished on the present occasion to recal 


773 
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the attention of the House toa fact he had | 
formerly stated, viz., that in a ward of the | 
borough of Leicester, containing, he be- 
lieved, nearly 20,000 out of its 60,000 | 
inhabitants, Mr. Baines, whilst in prison | 
for the non-payment of church-rates, was 
unanimously elected to filla vacancy in the | 
corporation. Surely, that fact afforded | 
some evidence of sympathy. He had also | 
stated, on a former occasion, what he felt | 
it his duty to repeat upon the present, that | 
the ministers of religion had found this | 
oppressive and unjust impost, one of the 

greatest hindrances—one of the most ag- 

gravated difficulties—one of the severest | 
afflictions in the course of the discharge of | 
their sacred duties. It had been stated to | 
him by a gentleman whose name was well 
known in the history of this country, and 
connected by blood with the great man 
who rendered that name memorable —the 
tev. Mr. Erskine, now removed to another 
place—that during his ministerial career, 
nothing had given him greater pain, or 
more obstructed his clerical functions, 
than the disputes on the question of 
church-rates. Surely, this was a fact 
well deserving the attention of the friends 
of the Established Church. No hon. 
Member, he was confident, would be found 
to argue, that any good could possibly 
arise to the Established Church from the 
conflicts now carried on in all quarters. 
He asked himself this question—has the 
prediction, that this strife and struggle 
would continue and be increased been ful- 
filled? Why, at this moment, legal pro- 
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ceedings were pending in relation to no 
fewer than the following places-—Brain- 
tree, Bradford, Headcorn, Sutton Valence, 
Hackney, Brentford, Portsea, Weymouth, 
Dover, Ringwood, Bedford, Hayes, Wi- 


venhoc, Lancaster, Great Yarmouth, 
Abergavenny. Not only had church- 


rates been extinguished in large populous 
towns, but in places of minor importance, 
situated in rural districts, where the influ- 
ence of the parochial clergy might be 
supposed to be most powerful. Who 
could suppose, that the kindly intercourse 
which ought to be the companion and 
helpmate of religious instruction could co- 
exist with hostile and irritating proceed- 
ings in the ecclesiastical courts? Fami- 
lies were alarmed at the threat of heavy 
costs—their minds from day to day were 
oceupied with the dread of possible incar- 
ceration, and their feelings were perpetu- 
ally irritated and excited by being required 
to pay that which their consciences 
told them they ought to refuse. He 
knew, that he should now be told, 
as on former occasions, by the hon. 
Baronet, the Member for the Universiy 
of Oxford, that this was not a question 
of conscience, but of property; but how 
could that be a question of property 
which depended on the will and pleasure 
of individuals meeting in vestry at Easter ? 
How could that be a question of property 
when it depended upon the vote of the 
parishioners whether any rate at all should 
be fixed? If it were really a question of 
property, the only point to be decided 
would be how much should be collected. 
The question, however, always was whe- 


‘ther any should be collected [No, xo}. 


The hon. Baronet said ** No, no,” and he 
understood him to advert to the law of 
the case as delivered by Sir Nicholas Tyn- 
dal in the judgment he delivered in the 
Exchequer Chamber in the Braintree case, 
That learned judge had indicated rather 
than laid down the positive law—that the 
parish church must be maintained, and 
that if the case came before the court in 
another form, it might possibly receive a 
different adjudication. But with all defe- 
rence to the hon. Baronet, he might ex- 
press the confidence he felt in the opinion 
of her Majesty’s Attorney-general, who 
on this subject had addressed a letter to 
the noble Member for North Lancashire. 
That learned and hon. Gentleman had 
laid it down as his positive opinion—as a 
matter upon which he entertained no 
9 Cc 9 
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doubt—as the result of most careful con- 
sideration, and not as a hasty declaration 
in the course of debate, which a Member, 
however learned, might be allowed to re- 
vise—-that church-rates were not to be 
dealt with under any existing law as a 
question of property—-that no rate could 
by possibility be made without the consent 
of the majority of the vestry, and that no 
rate otherwise imposed could be main- 
tained either in the consistorial courts or 
in the courts of common law. In _ the 
same pamphlet the Attorney-geueral re- 
ferred to the authorities of Baron Bayley 
and Lord Lyndhurst, and to a decision 
formerly delivered by Sir W. Wynne, and 
then proceeded as follows :— 

“T may boldly ask, if this were law, would 
it not have been acted upon in some one of 
the many instances in which church-rates have 
been refused of late years? The civilians, 
and the common lawyers, and equity lawyers, 
who have been consulted about the mode of 
dealing with an obstinate vestry, while they 
have suggested the possibility of succeeding 
by mandamus or monition, or bill in equity, 
appear never to have thought of the plain, 
straightforward course of the churchwardens 
making a rate by their own authority. Let it 
not be supposed that this has been prevented 
by that which, were there such a power upon 
a refusal by the vestry, would be a shallow de- 
vice—an adjournment for a twelvemonth. 
Such an adjournment, or any adjournment 
with the intention of refusing, is the refusal of 
a rate and would clearly admit the churchwar- 
dens to the exercise of any power which a re- 
fusal confers upon them.” 

He might here observe that it was with- 
in the knowledge of the House that, in 
general, church-rates were defeated by 
parish vestries adjourning the question for 
six or twelve months, the Attorney-gene- 
ral said, that it was impossible for such a 
shallow device to succeed if the church- 
wardens could proceed on their own 
authority to make a rate, but that any 
rate to be binding must be imposed by 
the majority of the parish. He then pro- 
ceeded as follows :— 

“ But there is no ground for saying that the 
authority of churchwardens in making a rate 
goes farther than this—that if a vestry is regu- 
larly called to make a rate, and none except 
the churchwardens attend, the churchwardens 
then constituting the vestry may make a rate; 
as I conceive that they might do any other act 
competent to the vestry, of which they are 
members. Lord Iolt is said to have been of 
opinion, ‘ that if there be public notice given 
to the parishioners, and they will not come, 
the churchwardens may make a rate without 
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them.’ I have no doubt that this opinion jg 
sound, and that it is the only foundation for 
the notion., that the churchwardens can make 
arate witheut the parishioners. A more ex. 
tensive power in the churchwardens was un. 
known to Lyndwood, and Gibson, elaborately 
defining the power of the churchwardens in 
making a rate, must be taken to deny it: 
‘ Rates for the reparation of the church are to 
be made by the churchwardens, together with 
the parishioners assembled upon public notice 
given in the church, And the major part of 
them that appear shall bind the parish ; or, if 
none appear, the churchwardens alone may 
make the rate, because they, and not the pa- 
rishioners, are to be cited and punished in des 
fault of repairs. But the bishop cannot direct 
a commission to rate the parishioners, and ap- 
point what each one shall pay.’ ”’ 
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With all respect for the opinion of the 
hon. Baronet, the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, he (Mr. Easthope) appre- 
hended that the House and the country 
would be more inclined to place confidence 
in a legal question of so much intricacy 
and difficulty, in the opinion of her Ma. 
jesty’s Attorney-general, and on_ this 
ground he thought there was no probability 
of any adjudication declaring that the 
churchwardens and clergymen, being ina 
minority, had power to make a rate with- 
out the consent of the parishioners in the 
usual mode of assembling for the purpose. 
If such were the case, he would ask whe- 
ther it was likely that this question would 
thus be satisfactorily sct at rest? Was it 
probable that hereafter it would present 
itself in a less complicated shape, surroun- 
ded by fewer difficulties, or less forcibly 
pressed upon the attention of Parliament 
than at the present moment? On the 
contrary, was it not to be expected, that 
in future years more conscientious indivi- 
duals, like Mr. Baines, would endure the 
pain of imprisonment rather than suffe 
the greater pain of doing that which was 
opposed to the dictates of their conscien- 
ces? Would not that circumstance of 
itself lead to continued and violent con- 
flicts regarding church-rates, and would 
not the temple of God be even still 
more frequently desecrated? He was 
sure that the House would not con- 
sent, and least of all the hon. baronet the 
Member for Oxford, to perpetuate these 
scenes of strife and disorder. No man 
with strong religious impressions—no man 
who was anxious to promote the cause of 
religion and the best interests of the 
Church, could be indifferent to such pro- 
ceedings. He should be asked how he 
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proposed to remedy these evils, and whe- 
ther he had found the means of prevent- 
ing what he so much deprecated His 
reply would be, that, in the first place, he 
propused to abolish the chief ground of 
discontent — Church-rates. If he could 
establish that the Church would be able 
to maintain its own fabrics—that its mem- 
bers were sufficiently numerous and 
wealthy, and that they were not, and 
could not, be indifferent to the cause of 
religion—he thought the House would 
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see the reasonableness of requiring them, | 


like the Dissenters, to subscribe for the 
maintenance of the fabrics of the Church. 
His bill would be, to abolish Church-rates, 
and toempower the membersof the estab- 
lishment to rate themselves in respect of 
pews and seats, for the repair and support 
of the buildings in which their worship 
was conducted. He was aware, that there 
was another subject of some difficulty in 
connection with this question; he alluded 
to the situation of churches built by funds 
derived from mortgage. Nobody could 
be so wild as to wish to violate the faith 
of Parliament, and this point might be a 
fit matter for consideration by a committee. 
Of course where individuals had advanced 
money on the faith of acts of Parliament, 
it would be impossible to interfere with 
their rights, or to apply the proposed law 
until the money had been repaid. All he 
wished to do, as he had stated, was, to 
abolish Church-rates, and to empower the 
members of the Establishment to rate 
themselves in respect of pews and scats, 
and he believed, that ample funds would 
thus be provided for the maintenance of 
the fabrics of the Church. Now, in con- 
firmation of this, he had received a letter, 
not from an enemy of the Church, not 
from an individual indifferent to its inter- 
ests, but from a clergyman of the Estab- 
lished Church, whose name he would 
state, and whose communication he would 
read. It was signed by the rev. J. Lowry, 
dated from the Vicarage Burgh, by Sands, 
the 9th of March, 1841, and bearing the 
post mark of Carlisle :— 

“Sir—Observing that your motion for the 
alteration of the present mode of providing 
for the repair of the fabric of churches is fixed 
for the 18th, I beg leave to make a very few 
remarks upon this subject. [can assure you, 
that the fact is, that in many parishes in this 
and the neighbouring county of Westmore- 
land, Chureh-rates, as rates, have virtually 
ceased and determined. In this parish I en- 
deavoured to have a rate made, but no rate 
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has been made, but was resisted on principle,” 
(and to this part he begged the particular at- 
tention of the Hfouse,) “ not as injurious to 
Dissenters, for here they are few, but as un- 
just to the farmer and occupier for the time 
being, and I much doubt whether ever a 
Church-rate can be made, No rate is made 
in Wigton. None, L believe, in St. Mary’s 
Carlisle, and I kuow several churches which 
are immeasurably inferior in comfort to dis- 
s-nting chapels, and for the repairs of which 
the incumbent would not enforce a Church 
rate contrary to the will of a large minority of 
his parishioners. The fact is, that the meas 
sure which was proposed by Government, 
and carried by a small majority of five in 
your House, has shaken the ancient system to 
its foundation, and, unless some arrangement 
be made, will create multitudes of dissenters, 
if rates are enforced by process of law. I 
have written the preceding as a friend to the 
Established Church, and [ conceive, that un- 
less some alteration be made speedily, the 
congregations will diminish, from discomfort 
and default of improvement, 
“Lam, Sir, yours, faithfully, 
«J. Lowry. 

“J, Easthope, Esq, 

“DP. S. As Tam a stranger, l beg to add 
that IT am not altogether unknown by the 
county and city members of Cumberland and 
Carlisle. So Te 

“This letter is at your service, to use in 
any way you please,” 


He felt that this was evidence which 
was not to be slighted; it was not the 
evidence of a dissenter, it was the evi- 
dence of a gentleman attached to the 
Established Church, and a member of 
that Church, and he gave his opinion that 
the interests of the Established Church 
would be greatly injured by this con- 
tinued conflict upon Church-rates. He 
had received another letter from a gentle- 
man, who might also be supposed to know 
something of the Established Church: it 
was signed by Frederic Bone, churchwar- 
den of St. Andrew’s, Plymouth, and dated 
10th of March, 1841 ;— 


“ Sir—Observing by the public papers that 
you are about to propose the abolition of 
Church-rates—permit me to enclose, for your 
information, a statement made two years back 
of our church affairs; and since that time, by 
the same means, we have new-roofed the 
church, and made many useful repairs and 
improvements. The parish of Charles in this 
town, Tavistock, Stoke near Devonport, are 
following our plan of a pew-rental. 

“T have the honour to be, Sir, 
“Your most obliged humble Servant, 
F. Bone.” 
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He stated, also, the mode in which 
they managed, by assessing pews, to ob- 
tain, not only sufficient for the repairs of 
the Church, but for very substantial and 
useful repairs, by which they had_pre- 
vented a recourse to that which had been 
the cause of so much strife and discon- 
tent. He had also received another letter 
from a sincere churchman and an enemy 
of Church-rates, in which he stated, 


“ Sir—In consequence of what passed in the 
Youse of Commons during the debate on your 
motion respecting Mr. Baines, { take the li- 
berty of sending you the following case, in 
confirmation of your statement, that ‘ dissent- 
ers are not alone in their feelings respecting 
the impost of church-rates.’ In this parish 
(Bury Pomeroy, Devonshire) there is not a 
single dissenting chapel, but as the Church 
will not hold half the pepulation, and is some 
distance from the most populous part of the 
parish, a chapel of ease has been built, the con- 
gregation of which pay largely for their pews ; 
yet they are also asked to pay to a church-rate 
for the minor expenses of the parish church. 
But about a year since the vestry refused a 
church-rate by a majority of three to onc—no 
dissenter being present. Many of those com- 
posing the congregation in the parish church 
joined these who support the chapel of ease in 
opposing the rate, on the grounds that it was 


unjust to ask those supporting the chapel of 


ease to pay the minor expenses of the parish 
church, where they had not seats, when, by 
putting a small pew rate on the seats in the 
parish church, they might do away with a 
chureh-rate entirely.” 

Now, he thought, that these cases were 
sufficient to convince the House, not only 
that chusch-rates were the cause of con- 
flict with dissenters, who professed con- 
scientious objections to their imposition, 
but that, in the opinion of Members of the 
established Church, they were an impost 
which neither agreed with their feelings, 
nor contributed to the welfare of the 
Church itself. There was” another class 
whose feelings the House would not be 
inclined slightly to pass by, the opinions 
of the Society of Friends, who had quietly 
and silently submitted to this imposition 
from the origin of their society some two 
centuries since; and, although they had 
quietly submitted, as was their custom, to 
ihe distresses for this impost, yet it was 
impossible for human nature to submit as 
they did to such an impost without dis- 
content; which it would neither comport 
with the character of the House or the 
advantage of the country to leave unmiti- 
gated. He would refer to a letter which 
he had received from a member of the 
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Socicty of Friends, which detailed some 
cases of fraud that had prevailed under 
the form of law in levying the amount of 
these rates. The House would recollect, 
that Lord Althorp had called its attention 
to the fact, that one objection to the con- 
tinuance of church-rates in their present 
shape was, that a larger sum of money was 
collected than was required for any real be. 
nefit tothe Church; and he thought, that 
the facts which he was about to bring before 
the House, in relation to the Socicty of 
Friends, would be evidenee of such job- 
bery and robbery as the House must be 
desirous to avoid. The letter was dated 
Jubilee-place, Pontefract, 22nd 8 mo, 
1840 :— 

“To Thomas Walton, Mayor of Pontefract: 
The bearer of this petition, my Friend, 
Thomas Thwaite, requests thy interference in 
the case of Ann Tatham, she ‘having last year 
suffered on account of church-rates amounting 
to only 1s. 24d. an exorbitant distress, and has 
had no account rendered to lier, nor is likely to 
have any, as a fresh demand has been made 
for another church-rate for the present year; 
she therefore solicits thee to summon. the par- 
ties who made the distress to bring an account 
of the proceeds of the sale of the articles, a 
statement of which is under, which will oblige 
the complainant, Ann Tatham.—Articles dis- 
trained by Charles Stephens and his assistant: 
oue copper kettle, 2s Gd.; one brass pan, 46, ; 
one coal-pan, 2s,; one warming-pan, 6s.; one 
toasting-fork, 3s. ; one clothes-basket, 2s. 6d. ; 
one oak dinner-tray, 3s, 6d.; one tea-tray, 
2s, 6d.; One mortar and pestle, 1s. 6d.; one 
bright bar, 2s. 6d.—making in the whole, as 
valued, 30s. The effect of this petition was to 
procure an account of the rate and charges, 
which the officer makes to be exactly the sum 
the goods sold for, viz. 16s. 84d. 1 took the 
affair up, and stated to the corporation, that 
the Act of William and Mary, the fourth, in 
the case of Quakers, foresceing the extortion 
of constables, limits the amount of law charges 
to 10s for a church-rate; and after waiting 
for more than a year, 8s. 83d. are ordered to 
be returned ; but even in this case the female 
suffers a loss of near 22s. to pay 1s. 24d. of 
church-rate.”” 

Now, here was a system that had ex- 
isted for years, which individuals occupy- 
ing high stations in that House had de- 
clared ought not to go on, which justice 
demanded should not continue, which 
religion required to be remedied ; and yet 
the House had neglected its duty to the 
country, by permitting it to remain. His 
correspondent then said, that the consta- 
ble’s charges were for church-rate !s, 23d. 
information and summons 6s, 6d., and 
copy of distress warrant 1s, 6d., and levy- 
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ing, sale of goods, &c. 6s. Gd., making a 
total of 18s. 84d. to raise Is. 24d. The 
game individual also stated the amount of 
rate to be levied in six different cases, and 
reaching only to 22/, 0s. 5d., and the total 
loss experienced by individuals after pay- 
ment of the 22/, 0s. 5d. by the sale of 
their goods, &c., was 351. 14s. 9d., and 
his correspondent added :— 

“Tt will be observed in the above cases that 
the charges allowed by the justices to the con- 
stable, much exceed the limit of the act of 
William and Mary (the 4th) to 10s. for law 
charges. It will be seen the church-rate for 
the whole amounted to 22/. 0s. 5d., and the loss 
sustained by law charges and sale of goods 
below real value make the account 35/. 14s. 9d. 
inthe whole. This is a mild representation of 
the effects, because it must be observed, to the 
credit of the churchwardens, they had allowed 
several years to accumulate, which made the 
charge less than if demanded annually. The 
rate of one year is 1s, 23d., aud the loss sus- 
tained in goods amounted to 30s. until the 
overcharge of 8s, 2d. was returned,” 


Such was the system, that in the year 
1834, and again in 1837, it was proposed 
to remedy by legislation; yet, year af- 
ter year had passed by, aud instead 
of its coming before the House under 
the auspices of one likely to give it full 
success, it was left to an individual Mem- 
ber, unsupported by the influence of offi- 
cial station. [le scarcely thought, that 
the House would refuse to entertain the 
measure which he had to propose; he 
scarcely thought that it would determine 
not to give it consideration ; yet he could 
scarcely hope that in the present circum- 
stances of the country, and in the short 
Temaining time of the present Session, 
it would be possible, to accomplish the 
end which he earnestly desired. This, 
however, he confidently hoped, that an- 
other year would not be allowed tu pass 
without the subject being taken up by 
her Majesty’s Government, in such a form 
as would put an end to that conflict, to 
that bitterness, and to that strife, which 
had been over and over again proclaimed 
by the House, to be at variance with the 
justice and policy which ought to influ- 
ence the Government and the Legislature 
of this country, He was also satisfied 
that the House, would not suffer the fee- 
bleness of the advocate to interfere with 
the importance of the question; but that 
it would look to the subject and the sub- 
ject alone. He implored the House to 
give its best attention to that which he 
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was convinced would conduce to the peace 
and happiness of the country; and he 
made that appeal in the full reliance that, 
if they entertained his proposal now, even 
though it should not be passed, it would, 
at least, be the precursor to a more perfect 
and successful measure. He would, there- 
fore, conclude by asking for leave to bring 
ina bill to abolish Church-rates, and to 
empower the Members of the Established 
Church, to levy a tax on pews and seats 
for the maintenance of churches. 

Mr, Goulburn before the question was 
put, wished to make a suggestion upon 
a matter of form, ‘The hon. Member, in 
the explanation of his measure, had been 
so short-—he meant in the explanation, 
not the speech—that he did not exactly 
comprehend the measure which the hon. 
Member intended to propose. He looked, 
however, to the notice, and found that it 
was intended ‘to levy a tax on pews and 
seats for the maintenance of the churches,” 
and if that were the object of the hon. 
Member’s bill, he conceived that it came 
within the rule of the House, which re- 
quired them to go into a Committee of the 
whole House, before they assented to its 
introduction. He would, therefore, ask 
the Speaker whether the present question 
could be put? 

Mr, Kasthope hoped that the objection 
of the right hon. Geutleman would not be 
found available. In his bill he had fol- 
lowed the precedent of other acts of Par- 
liament, that had passed that House—he 
held one in his hand, and there were 
others to which, as he thought, no such 
rule had been applied. The act which he 
had, was the 2nd William 4th., c. 26, 
and was entitled 

“ An act to equalise the ecclesiastical burdens 
in the parish of St. Mary, Islington, in the 
county of Middlesex ; for partially altering the 
rents and profits of the Stone Fields estate, 
within the said parish Church of St. Mary, 
Islington, and the Chapel of ease thereto, and 
for other purposes connected therewith.” 


He had followed the precedent set by 
that act, and no doubt that did not begin 
in a committee of the whole House. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that the operation 
of that act was limited to the particular 
parish, and it was either wholly private 
or partly private and partly public, and 
was thus under a different order: whereas 
the hon. Member’s bill was for levying 
a general tax, which brought it under 
the ordinary rule of the House, 
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Mr. Eusthope might be permitted to 
state, that he did not intend by his bill 


to make taxation imperative in every case, | 


but only to give persons duly assembled 
in yestry, if they should think fit, a power 
to levy a tax on the pews and seats of 
their respective churches. 

The Speaker observed that if it were 
the intention of the hon. Member to levy 
a general tax upon pews and seats fur the 
maintenance and repairs of churches, he 
had no doubt that the course suggested by 
the right hon. Member for the University 


of Cambridge, would be necessary, and that | 


the House must first resolve itself into a 
Committee. But it appeared from the 
explanation which had just fallen from the 
hon. Member for Leicester, that it was his 
intention merely to give apower to the vestry 
in each particular parish, to levy a tax 
upon pews and seats for the maintenance 
of the parish church. In such a case it 
was unnecessary to proceed by a Committce 
of the whole House. For although the old 
rule of the House applied to all taxes, the 
practice of the House had of late years 
been diferent, and the Highway Bill, Mu- 
nicipal Corporation Dill, Lrish Poor-law 
Bill, and Scotch prisons Bill, had all been 


introduced without a previous Committee | 


of the whole Hfouse, being considered 
bills imposing taxes of an entirely local 
nature. Under these cireumstances, he 
considered that the bill might very properly 
be brought in by motion, and that it was 
not necessary for the Ilouse in the first 
instance to resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee. 

The question having been put, 

Viscount Morpeth merely rose to state, 
that it was not his intention upon that 
occasion to raise any obstacle on the part 
of the Government to the introduction of 
the bill of his lou, Friend. ‘The principle 
to which her Majesty’s Government were 
not prepared to give their acquiescence 
was, to leave the matter to chance or 
option whether the fabrics of the churches 
should be preserved or not. ‘That certainly 
was a matter of principle from which her 
Majesty’s Government were not prepared 
to recede. At the same time he was quite 
alive to the objections which existed 
against the present system, and which 
had been detailed with great perspecuity 
by his hon. Friend, the Member for 
Leicester, to which no one was more alive 
than himself. He did not, of course, al- 
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lude to the principle of Church-rates, but 

1 tthe vbvious and palpable results of the 
present system, and to the heart-burnings 
| and irritation which were the more pre- 
vailing and not less mischievous results, 
Many localities were harassed by the 
present mode, and he was, therefore, 
| friendly to any well-devised substitute for 
the present system. ‘The Government of 
Lord Grey and the Government of Lord 
Melbourne had each introduced a plan, 
| but on being laid upon the Table, it 
| did not appear to obtain that degree of 
| acquiescence which could inspire the hope 
that it would lead to a satisfactory scttle- 
ment. As he understood from the pro- 
posal of his hon. Friend, he did not in- 
tend, in the body of his bill, to find in all 
cascs a substitute for the deficiency caused 
by the total abolition of Church-rates, he 
only proposed that it should be a matter 
of chance and option whence the funds 
should come; and whilst this was left to 
chance and option, he was not prepared 
to give his sanction to the total abolition 
of Church-rates. However, as he thought 
it due to the importance of the subject 
that every proposition for a remedy should 
be duly considered, as it was desirable to 
have some settlement of the question, and 
(as the hon. Member himself proposed to 
efiect some substitution for the present 
compulsory mode, without taking upon 
himself to say that the proposed substitu- 
tion would be adequate in amount, or 
satisfactory in its application ; yet, witha 
view of considering that question, and 
not conceiving that the sanction of the 
Government to the introduction of the 
bill implied any sanction to the uncon- 
ditional abrogation of Church-rates, he 
was not prepared to object to the intro- 
duction of this bill, reserving to himself 
| full power to give the most ample con- 
i sideration to its details, and when he saw 
the details, to give to or withhold from, 
the bill itself, his assent. 

Sir 2. H. Inglis observed, that a fort- 
|night ago the noble Lord, the Secretary 
'of the Colonies, had said, that if the pre- 
sent motion were not likely to give rise to 
any discussion, he would not object to its 
being pressed at that time ; but the noble 
Lord went further, and he stated with a 
full recollection of what he said on former 
occasions, that if the bill of the hon. 
Member for Leicester simply abrogated 
Church-rates, he would not assent to its 
introduction, but as he understood that 
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the hon. Member provided a substitute, 
he thought it would be fair that the hon. 
Member should be allowed to make his 
statement and introduce his measure. 
There was something plausible in this, 
and the noble Lord, the Secretary for the 
Colonies, might justify his assent that 
there was to be some definite plan sug- 
gested in the bill of the hon. Member for 
Leicester, which might justify his acqui- 
escence in the other part of the measure. 
But jhe would ask any hon. Member who 
had been present during any part of the 
speech of the hon. Member, and even the 
noble Lord, whether they could conceal 
from themselves, that the utmost security 
which the Church and people would have 
for the maintenance of the fabric, would 
be as vain and illusory as the bitterest 
enemy of the Church could desire?  Al- 
though he thought that the hon. Member 
for Leicester was wrong iu his interpreta- 
tion of the law, as to the assent of the 
vestry being necessary, yet could the 
noble Lord conceal from himself, that by 
the present bill he would be transferring 
the popular discretion as to the imposition 
of a rate on the whole property of the 
parish to a simple tax or impost upon 
pews and seats in the church? It was 
perfectly illusory to propose such a mea- 
sure as this, for the right which the 
Church and the people of England had 
now to the maintenance of the fabrics of 
the churches. Yet it was because of this 
distinction, in what was proposed this 
year by the hon. Member for Leicester 
and that which was proposed last year by 
the hon. Member for Finsbury, that her 
Majesty’s Government, forgetting not only 
their votes, but their speeches, now gave 
their assent to the present motion. He 
could not but recollect that every one of 
the Cabinet Ministers in that House voted 
against the bill proposed by the hon. 
Member for Finsbury to abolish Church- 
rates, whilst they now voted for a bill 
which abolished Church-rates, and pro- 
vided a substitute as vain as the worst 
enemy of the Church could desire. How 
could they justify the course they were 
now taking? Not only had every one of 
the Cabinet Ministers voted against the 
bill last year proposed, but it was voted 
against by every one over whom the Cabi- 
net had influence. He contended, there- 
fore, that the question then before the 
40use was, whether the noble Lord oppo- 
site did or did not consider the proposal of 
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the hon. Member for Leicester sufficient for 
the purpose? — If he did consider it suffi- 
cient, why did he not give his full assent 
to the bill? if he did not, why did he per- 
mit it to be introduced, when he knew 
that it bad no chance of attaining a second 
reading? He was not at liberty to attri- 
bute motives to hon. Members; but he 
might say, that certain measures had cer- 
tain tendencies, and he contended that the 
assent now given to this bill would not 
have been given under othercircumstances. 
It had been given under the influence of 
the present crisis. He was ready to listen 
to any reasoning against his conclusion, 
but the coincidence was remarkable. He 
knew that last year her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment distinctly objected to a bill 
for the abrogation of Church-rates, and 
their altered conduct now must arise 
from their view of the crisis in which 
they were placed, or on the opinion 
that the panacea which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Leicester had proposed was 
suflicient to cure all the ills on which he 
had been making such an elaborate state- 
ment. The hon. Member had read a list 
of places, in which the raw material of 
suits in the ecclesiastical courts had been 
found. He (Sir R. H. Inglis) had counted 
those places, and he found, that out of 
13,000 parishes in Eugland, there were 
but fourteen in which there was found any 
suits ; he thought, that this was sufficient 
evidence, that although there was excite- 
ment in particular places, it was limited 
to those localities, and was gradually di- 
minishivg even in those; that it was li- 
mited in its sphere, and diminishing in its 
activity. They had heard the hon. Mem- 
ber for Brighton state the gradual diminu- 
tion of this hostility in the borough which 
he represented, and he believed that the 
more the law was understood, the more 
this hostility would decrease. With re- 
spect to the judgment of the Chief Justice 
of the Court of Common Pleas, he would 
only observe, that he believed, that the 
extreme remedy was not yet exhausted ; 
that there was a way by which the present 
difficulties would be overcome, and before 
he interfered with the Established Church, 
he wanted to see whether the law as it at 
present stood, would not be sufficient to 
provide for all its wants, The hon, Mem- 
ber for Leicester had also referred to 
a statement made by him (Sir R. H. In- 
glis), that he would not voluntarily con- 
tribute to a church, the doctrines of which 
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he disapproved. ‘The power of the law to 
enforce some means of supporting the 
Church could not be questioned; and if 
that were so, the question was not, what 
was the amount which should be paid. 
There was no doubt, that property of all 
classes or descriptions was liable to pay 
church-rates—property, whether occupied 
by dissenters or not, must be always sub- 
ject to some impost, subject of course, to 
the discretion of the vestry or of the 
churchwardens. The hon. Member for 
Leicester had read a communication from 
the vicar of Burgh-on-Sands, who stated, 
that church-rates would produce ruin to 
the ecclesiastical system at present estab- 
lished in England, for he said, that the 
congregations diminished. He hoped, 
that this was not the case, and that no 
such discomforts as he described, would 
be produced in respect of the public wor- 
ship of the country—a worship which he 
believed was the best inheritance of the 
poor man. He contended that it was the 
duty of the House to maintain that which 
was the property of the nation, and not 
remove, by the adoption of this measure, 
that which was a legal impost. The effect 
of the proposition of the hon. Member 
opposite, would be to deprive the poor 
man of his right to enter a church at all. 
It would render all seats and pews liable 
to be taxed. [ No, xno/] If it were 
not so, he could only say, that it 
must be very different in its provi- 
sions fiom that which seemed to be 
implied by the motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber; for the meaning of that notice must 
be taken to be that the seats and pews 
should be taxed for the maintenance of 
public worship. [Mr, Easthope: Not all 
seats.] The hon. Member might make 
certain qualifications in his bill, but he 
could only judge from the notice, which 
seemed to say, that all pews and seats 
should be taxed. [But he said, that when 
they found that the measure of the hon. 
Member, which the House was called 
upon to sanction, was not to be impera- 
tive or binding, even on those who occu- 
pied the pews and sittings, they could not 
but come to the conclusion, that if they 
adopted that measure in lieu of the pre- 
sent solid foundation of the Church Estab- 
lishment which existed, they would accede 
to a mere ‘illusory proposition, which 
would break down, as the hon. Member said, 
that the church-rate had failed in the four- 
teen places, the names of whichhehad quot- 
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ed, whenever there was suflicientexcitement 
on the part of the dissenters to effect jts 
destruction. For these reasons, and many 
others, which he still felt as strongly as 
he had ever done, and believing, in the 
first place, that even if the measure of the 
hon. Member were less objectionable than 
it was, it could not receive that considera- 
tion in the present Session which was due 
to the importance of the subject; and 
believing also that objectionable as it was, 
it should be resisted in every possible 
shape, he should give his opposition to the 
motion, 

Mr. Hume said, that it had not been 
his intention to address the House so early 
in the evening upon the subject, but that 
he felt himself called upon to rise, in 
consequence of the speech of the hon. 
Baronet, who had just sat down. With 
regard to the time at which this bill had 
been brought in, and the object with 
which it had beeu introduced, he could 
assure the hon. Baronet, that he was en- 
tirely in error in the statement which he 
had made. ‘That this bill should be 
brought in was agreed upon as long ago 
as the month of December. ‘The hon. 
Member for Leicester and he (Mr. Hume) 
had been at Leicester in that month, and 
a meeting was then held, at which he had 
attended with the hon. Member, and 
which, he must say, was the most numer- 
ous and the most enthusiastic meeting of 
dissenters at which he had ever been pre- 
sent. A request had then been made to 
the hon. Member for Leicester to bring in 
a bill early in the Session, and he had 
been honoured by his being requested to 
second the proposiiion, and there could be 
no allegation, therefore, more unfounded 
than that which had been made by the 
hon. Baronet ; and he hoped, that the 
House would no longer believe, that 
the introduction of the measure was in 
anywise attributable to any anticipation 
of an election. He believed, that the 
opinion of the Government upon_ this 
question had never varied, and he should 
wish to know why the opinion of the hon. 
Baronet had been altered. He believed, 
that he was correct in stating, that the 
hon. Baronet had voted for the abolition 
of Church-rates in 1834, [Sir 2. In- 
glis: No, no.] He was under the impres- 
sion that the hon. Baronet was one of the 
majority of 256, who on that occasion 
voted in favour of the abolition of Church- 
rates, in opposition to a minority of 140. 
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Upon that occasion, he (Mr. Hume) had 
yoted in the minority, and he did not 
think that he had ever had the good for- 
tune to be in a minority with the hon. 
Baronet on any Church question, and it 
was certainly fifty to one that the hon, 
Baronet had taken a view entirely differ- 
ent from that which he (Mr. Hume) had 
espoused. The hon. Baronet said, that 
the Church would be starved if it were 
called upon to support its own edifices, 
and he scemed to think, that the Church- 
rates were alone applied to the mainten- 
ance of the buildings of the [stablish- 
ment. If the hon. Baronet, however, 
Jooked to the returns laid before that 
House, he would find, that no less than 
39,3822. had been raised by pew rents, to 
be applied towards the erection of such 
edifices. The hon. Member for Leicester, 
therefore, was only extending a principle 
which already existed, with this difter- 
ence, that his proposed measure would 
lay the assessment on Church-goers only ; 
it would compel those who attended the 
Church to support it, instead of throwing 
its maintenance most unjustly on the Dis- 
senters. He said most unjustly, for rea- 
sons which he would state to the House. 
Originally tithes were given to maintain 
the churehes. Why was not that system 
continued, by which those funds were le- 
gitimately applied to their own proper 
purposes? Because they had been ab- 
solved from such an application, and that 
very property which had been given for 
the support of the Establishment had been 
stolen, He contended, that the right of 
the Church to call for these rates, rested 
upon no better ground than that of the 
pickpocket, who put his hand into the 
pocket of another to take from it its con- 
tents, With regard to the maintenance 
of these imposts, he urged, that it was 
Impossible that the law could support 
their being demanded. If it did, why, he 
asked, were they not paid? That they 
were not paid was obvious, and they 
amounted in effect, therefore, to a mere 
voluntary payment. The hon. Baronet 
said, that the number of disputes upon 
questions of Church-rates had much di- 
minished ; but was he aware of the cause 
of that? Those who had tried to support 
them had given up the attempt, and had 
ceased to continue those struggles in which 
they knew that they must be unsuccess- 
ful, and so far from the result being an 
acknowledgment of the impossibility of 
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their opposing the collection of these im- 
posts, it was an absolute confession of the 


Justice of that opposition to what was 


deemed a harsh and unjust tax. Ie found 
that the amount of repairs done was 
248,0001., of which 56,0002. was supplied 
by endowments, so that the whole amount 
which would be required to be produced 
by the poor unfortunate Church of Eng- 
land, as it was attempted to be -called, 
was considerably under 200,0002. for its 
own support, and looking at the sums of 
money actually applied to the repairs of 
the edifices of the Establishment, and 
seeing, that the Dissenters were taxed not 
merely for those repairs, but for all the 
other charges of organs, books, wine, 
clerks’ salaries, &c., it seemed to him that 
it was most unreasonable that they should 
any longer be called upon for such sup- 
plies to meet the demands of those plu- 
ralists, who appeared to think that they 
were entiiled to receive enormous sums 
from them for their own maintenance only. 
Ireland, it was to be observed, had been 
relieved of her difficulties in this respect ; 
and seeing this, and that in Scotland no 
Church-rates were paid, with a small ex- 
ception in Edinburgh, he asked whether 
it was fit that the present system should 
be allowed to continue in England? He 
found, that since the year 1800, a sum of 
5,678,000/. had been paid for the support 
of the Church, besides about 5,500,000/, 
in tithes. The interest of this amount 
alone would have been more than sufhi- 
cient to maintain the edifices of the 
Church for ever; and he thought, there- 
fore, that churchmen ought to be by this 
time ashamed of the continued reception 
of the money of Dissenters for this ob- 
ject. When Church-rates were originally 
granted, it was because all the population 
of the country were of the same religion, 
and there were no Dissenters; but the 
same state of things did not now exist, 
and that class which before universally 
prevailed being now diminished, should 
no longer be entitled to call upon the rest 
of the people to support their Church. 
He had prepared a statement of the real 
situation of the Dissenters in England, 
Ireland, and Scotland, in readiness for 
that discussion which was expected to 
have taken place during the last Session 
upon the motion of the hon. Baronet (Sir 
R. H. Inglis), but which he had not then 
been able to use. The population of Bri- 
tain in 183], was 16,589,000, of Ireland, 
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7,767,000. The inerease in ten years was 
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a trifle under 15 per cent.; but for the 
nine years elapsed since the census, tak- 
ing it at 13 per cent., the result was as 
follows :— 

England, including the army and 


navy 16,100,G00 
Scotland 2,640,000 
Treland 8,776,000 








27,516,000 
This existing population, in respect to 
religion, might be classified as follows :-— 
CuuRCHMEN. DissBNTEus, 

In England, the Churchmen 


to Dissenters as 5 to 4. 8,950,000 7,150,000 


In Scotland, as 5 to 3 1,584,000 1,056,000 

In Ireland, the exact propor- 
tion in 1834 was Lto0 93. $52,000 7,924,000 
11,386,000 16,150,000 


In the British Isles, then, the dissenters 
exceeded the adherents of the Church in 
the proportion of seven to five. He thought 
that this question having been already be- 
fore the House, and the House having in 
1834 by a majority of 116, and in 1837 
by a majority of five, acceded to the gene- 
ral princiole involved in this motion, the 
hon, Baronet ought not now to resist the 
introduction of the bill of bis hon. Friend, 
IIe did not ask the hon. Baronet, to agree 
to the details of the measure, which might 
be the subject of after consideration, but 
he thought that the House should not 
resist the present proposition. Some doubts 
had been expressed as to the effect of the 
details of the bill, but he believed they 
would be found to be these. The hon, 
Baronet was aware that there were endow- 
ments in many parishes which could be 
applied to the repair of churches; it was 
proposed that wherever there was not a 
sufficient endowment to complete the re- 
pairs which should be requisite, the vestry 
should be empowered to assess those go- 
ing to the churches and using the pews to 
such an amount, as to produce so much 
as should be required for the repairs. That 
was, he thought, a fair proposition; and 
at all events, he hoped that the hon. Ba- 
ronet would not reject the chance which 
was now afforded him, of settling that 
cause of discord and confusion which had 
so long prevailed. It might be so easily 
removed. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that he was afraid 
that if any other hon. Member rose before 
he had offered his sentiments to the House, 
he should be accused of offering a fac- 
tious opposition to the principle of this 
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measure, because it was his intention to 
express the same views upon this subject 
as those which were entertained by the 
hon. Baronet. If he thought, that there 
was any possibility of the bill of the hon, 
Member for Leicester, being brought for. 
ward at any future period in the course of 
this Session for discussion, he might be 
disposed now to enter into the question 
fully, and to offer arguments against it; 
but he was sure that, under existing cir. 
cumstances, the obtaining leave on the 
part of the hon. Member, to bring in his 
bill would have no further eflect than the 
introduction of the biil, and that no other 
result would be produced by it beyond 
that popularity which he might gain with 
those whose viewshe had favoured in adopt. 
ing the course he had pursued. Feeling, 
therefore, that it was impossible that any 
decision could be ariived at this Session 
upon this question, when there were so 
many others of much greater importance 
which had been abandoned by the Go- 
vernment by reason of there not being 
time to discuss them, while he should not 
oppose the introduction of the bill, he 
must not be supposed to give the least 
sanction or support to its proposed provi- 
sions. Ife maintained, as he ever had, 
that the continued support of the means 
of religious instruction to the people, and 
of the means of religious worship also, 
was incumbent upon us all, not only as 
Members of any particular faith, but as 
persons desirous for the maintenance of 
religion generally. I{e could show that 
this was as important to the Dissenter as 
to the member of the Church of England, 
but, as he had already said, this was not 
a time at which he felt called upon to 
enter into the question. With regard to 
the bill of the hon. Member, he must say, 
that he had never heard a proposition 
made more calculated to contradict the 
argument of the hon. Member himself. 
He said that his object was, not to lessen 
the religious influence of the Church of 
England over the different members of 
the Church, and that another object which 
he had in view was to put an end to dis- 
sensions in the various parishes of the 
kingdom upon the subject of Churchi-rates. 
What were the propositions of the hon. 
Member? First of ali, he proposed that 
taxes should be levied on those inhabi- 
tants of a parish who went regularly to 
Church. The Parliament of Queen Eliza- 
beth had laid a tax on those who did not 
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o to Church, but the hon. Member for 
Kilkenny said, that the proposition was 
to lay a tax on every person who was a 
Church-goer. The very effect of this 
would be to increase the influence of the 
Church of England, not only by securing 
immediate followers for it, but also by 
obtaining for it, as its supporters, those 
persons whose religious instruction was 
obtained through its means. ‘ But,” said 
the hon. Member for Leicester, ‘I will 
put an end to those discussions which 
take place at vestries.” At present ves- 
tries had a discretion as to the appoint- 
ment of Church-rates, and it was found 
that the Dissenters were unable to with- 
stand the determination which existed to 
fix such rates. What was proposed to be 
done by this bill? Still to leave the 
power of taxing in the hands of the ves- 
tries, where it at present rested. What 
was the cause of dissension now? That 
that very power was exercised, which the 
hon. Member proposed still to enable 
them to exercise. He was anxious to 
reserve to himself the fullest power to 
oppose the second reading of the bill, 
and if the bill should reach that stage, he 
should do so upon the ground to which 
he had already referred, that it was to 
the interest of all, whether Dissenters or 
Churchmen, to maintain the Established 
Church, with its means of religious in- 
struction, inviolate. 

Mr. C. Wood was glad, that the right 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down, 
had intimated his intention not to oppose 
the introduction of this bill, because he 
thought that the House ought to be in 
full possession of the terms of the propo- 
sition which was made, before they came 
to any decision ; and if the measure was 
allowed to reach a further step, they might 
be able more completely to comprehend 
those provisions, which at present, he 
confessed, he did not entirely understand. 
He meant to give no opinion whatever 
now as to the bill. or whether the propo- 
sition of the hon. Member for Leicester 
would meet the difficulty which it was in- 
tended to remedy. But of this he was 
sure, that nothing was more clear than 
the absolute necessity of introducing some 
measure by which the heartburnings of a 
great portion of the population of this 
empire might be removed. It was a sub- 
ject upon which it was absolutcly neces- 
Sary that the existing discussions should 
be put an end to, and he thought, that it 
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was the duty of the House to allow the 
bill to be introduced, in order that they 
might know what its provisions were, and 
whether they were properly applicable to 
the object in view, 

Mr, Plumptre said, that he was one of 
those who had formed the majority in vot- 
ing for the abolition of church-rates, in 
the year 1834, but he had voted in sup- 
port of that proposition upon the distinct 
understanding, that some substitute for 
them should have been proposed. Vis- 
count Althorp had proposed, that 250,0002. 
should be granted for the maintenance of 
the Church, and he had voted for the 
proposition only in consequence of that 
grant being suggested. He could not see, 
that in the measure of the hon. Member 
for Leicester, there was any substitute for 
church-rates provided for, but, at the 
same time, he was not prepared to op- 
pose the introduction of that measure. 

- Dr. Lushington said, that as the intro- 
duction of this bill did not appear to be 
opposed on the other side of the House, 
many of the observations which he had 
intended to make to the House were su- 
perfluous and unnecessary. But he 
availed himself of this opportunity of ex- 
pressing his thorough conviction, that it 
was impossible, that church-rates should 
continue in the state in which they now 
stood. Such were the doubts and the 
confusion which existed in point of law— 
such were the difficulties which daily 
arose, as to the application of the law— 
and such was the repugnance of all, in 
very many districts of this country, at 
carrying the law into execution, that he 
might venture to say, that when it was 
carried into complete effect by the force 
and power of authority, the serious conse- 
quences which generally arose in the con- 
tinued exasperation of the people, was 
much to be regretted. The hon. Baronet, 
the Member for Oxford, had made a 
statement that evening, as wellas on other 
occasions, which appeared to him to be 
incorrect. The hon. Baronet seemed to 
be of opinion, that the church-rate was, 
in fact, a tax upon property. In _ his 
judgment, it was no such thing. He took 
it that it was this; by the law, as it for- 
merly stood, it was supposed, that every 
person was a member of the existing 
church, and the congequence was, that as 
no man dared to deny, that he was 
such a member of the church, he could 
not deny his right to pay rates. Those 
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rates, however, from the beginning, had 
never been levied on property, they were 
levied on individuals by reason of their 
possessing property not by reason of 
their possessing real estates, but by reason 
of their possessing property of any sort. 
By the law of the land, personal estate 
was assessable just as much as a real es- 
tate was, and if hon. Gentlemen would 
look to a book called ‘* Reformatio Legis” 
which contained a statement of what was 
intended to be the law at the time of the 
Reformation, and of what was actually 
now the law, they would find it laid down 
there, that in case the funds of the church 
failed, three or four persons might be se- 
lected for the purpose of taxing every 
person residing in the parish, not accord- 
ing to his estate in land—not according 
to the holding which he had, or according 
to his stock in trade, but according to the 
whole means which he possessed. Some 


twenty years ago the question had been | 
} avowed in a pamphlet, published some 


agitated, and it was then suggested, that 
if that law were then maintained, it 
might be said, that Rundell and Bridge 
might be taxed according to the 
contents of their shop, to which the an- 
swer given was, ‘ So they may.” It was 
a tax, he agreed, which had existed from 
time immemorial—which was_ perfectly 
legal ; and whether it was to be enforced 
in one way or the other, and he would say 
nothing as to the judgment in the Brain- 
tree case; he agreed, that it was a lawful 
tax, and that there were means of enforc- 
ing its payment. He remembered, that 
twenty-six years ago, when he had first 
began to practise, the subject was little 
contested, and it was not for long after 
that time, that it was taken up with any 
seriousness. What the dissenters said, 
whether right or wrong, was, that the 
church-rate was a tax imposed upon the 
whole people at the time they were Ca- 
tholic—that it was continued at the 
Reformation, though that was but a sub- 
stitution of a dominant Protestant church 
for the Catholic church ; and that when 
the Act of ‘Foleration came, and dissenters 
from the Church were allowed freely to 
profess their religious sentiments, still the 
law was not altered, which it ought to 
have been, at a time when the dissenters 
were allowed to avow and follow their 
opinions without church censure or pun- 
ishment. ‘They also said, when sued and 
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proceeded agaist for church-rates, that! 


the avowed object for which they were 
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so proceeded against, was, to use their 
old formula, “ their souls’ health and the 
correction of their manners,” but accord. 
ing to a religion, which had undergone 
an entire reformation. Such, right or 
wrong were the views of the Dissenters, 
and those views were followed up by the 
general opinion, that while the Church of 
England possessed property throughout 
the country, and the Dissenters received 
no support whatever from any such pro- 
perty; and while the Dissenters main- 
tained their own Ministers, that it was most 
unjust to compel them to maintain the 
ministers of the edifices of a Church that 
was already supported and maintained by 
the public. The opinion that church. 
rates ought not to exist, was not confined 
to Dissenters, it was shared by Church- 
men; and he would beg to remind the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, that a 
late Regius professor at Oxford had felt 
so strongly on this head, as to have 


few years ago, that he would rather give 
up church-rates than have to defend 
them. A similar opinion was very gene- 
rally entertained. Another grievance, of 
which the Dissenters greatly complained 
was, that they should be called upon to 
contribute towards the ornament of the 
Church. During the discussion on 
church-rates in 1834, the very high- 
est authorities on the subject laid it 
down as unjust to compel a man, not 
a member of the Church, to pay to- 
wards the maintenance of the pews, the 
organ, and the singers. The bench of 
Bishops had repudiated any wish to call 
on the dissenters to do this. He (Dr. 
Lushington) maintained, that all these 
grievances of the Dissenters ought to be 
redressed. With regard to the particular 
measure of relief now proposed to be 
brought in by his hon. Friend, the Mem- 
ber for Leicester, he would wish to reserve 
any final opinion upon it, until he had 
had an opportunity of considering its pro- 
visions. If the principle of the measure 
was to call upon those who occupied and 
paid for pews in the Church, and partook 
of the sacred rites of religion there, to 
contribute towards the maintenance and 
repair of the edifice, then he, for one, asa 
Member of the Church, would at once 
say, that such a proposition was just and 
right, and that a man who refused to ac- 
cede to it was unfit to be a member of any 
church. But if the provisions of his hon. 
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Friend’s bill should have a tendency to 
jeave the Church unprovided with the 
means of maintaining and repairing the 
edifices, or of continuing the service as it 
had been accustomed to be carried on, 
then there would be reasons for his ulti- 
mately voting against the measure. At 
the present stage, however, looking at the 
uphappy divisions which the question 
had given rise to, and the bitterness 
of heart so contrary to the true spirit of 
Christianity, that it constantly produced, 
he for one would give his hearty assent to 
the introduction of the bill, hoping, that 
it might lead to the allaying of those dis- 
contents, while at the same time it would 
protect and uphold the Church itself; 
and convinced as he was, that the settle- 
ment of this question, so far from injuring, 
would benefit the Church, in proportion 
as it tended to uphold it in the opinions, 
feelings, and affections, of the people. 

Mr. Estcourt felt it impossible to let 
the debate come to a conclusion without 
expressing his conviction, that the propo- 
sition of the hon. Member for Leicester, as 
far as he at present understood it, was one 
that must be productive of much inconve- 
nience to the public, while it was far from 
being salutary to the Church. There was 
no intention on the part of his hon. Friends 
around him to resist the introduction of 
the measure, though he apprehended it 
must be manifest even to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Leicester himself, that it would not 
ultimately be agreed to by the House. He 
did not mean himself to oppose its intro- 
duction, but he could not allow the mo- 
tion to pass without entering his protest 
against the principle of the measure, 
as explained by the hon. Member for 
Leicester, as he might otherwise be sup- 
posed to acquiesce in it. With reference 
to what had fallen from the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Member for the Tower 
Hamlets, although the right hoa. Gentle- 
man denied, that churck-rates were levia- 
ble upon real property only, yet his argu- 
ment established the fact, that the impost 
was justly due and recoverable on the pro- 
perty of individuals, the inhabitants of the 
parish. There was one other point to which 
he thought it necessary to advert. The 
hon. Member for Kilkenny had stated, 
that the number of dissenters in the United 
Kingdom was greater than that of the 
members of the Established Church. But 
the hon, Member had, in making his eal- 
culation, included the natives of Ireland 
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not members of the Protestant Established 
Church; and as no church-rates were le- 
vied in Ireland, he apprehended the hon. 
Gentleman was not justified in including 
them in a calculation applied to the pre- 
sent question. 

Captain Pechell said, the hon. Baronet 
the Member for the University of Oxford, 
had spoken of the cessation of the agita- 
tion upon church-rates in the country. He 
should not do his duty to his constituents 
or to the public meeting from which that 
petition had emanated, which that very 
evening he had presented to the House, if 
he did not state, that there was no ground 
for such a proposition. ‘That petition was 
signed by 4,400 persons. ‘The hon. Baro- 
net had spoken of the majority of persous 
in the town which he had the honour to 
represent being in favour of church-rates. 
But how did that appear? Because the 
votes upon the question of a rate being 
made, had been taken under Sturges 
Bourne’s act, and the clergy had brought 
up ladies and infirm persons to the poll in 
order to do all they could to secure a ma- 


jority. He congratulated the hon. Gen- 


tlemen opposite on having withdrawn their 
opposition to the motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Leicester. 

Sir A. Dalrymple defended the votes 
taken on the question of making a church- 
rate as being legal, and also the character of 
the counter-petition which had been pre- 
sented from Brighton. With regard to 
the public agitation upon the subject of 
church-rates, he confessed that he had 
heard great complaints, that her Majesty’s 
Government had not carried the measure 
which Lord Grey’s Administration pro- 
posed in 1834 for settling the question of 
church-rates. 

Mr. Hindley said, it was most desirable 
that this question should at once be set- 
tled, and that they were ander extreme 
obligation to the hon. Member for Leices- 
ter, for bringing the subject forward. In 
the parish in which he lived, the effect of 
the disputes about church-rates was, that 
the bells of the church were silenced, and 
the clock had been allowed to stop. This 
had been done by the churchwardens. 
There was, however, no want of liberality 
on the part of the parishioners. Last 
year, upwards of 1,000/. was volun- 
tarily subscribed towards the repairs of 
the church—a proof, that the system of 
church-rates must be defective, if it led 
the same persons to refuse to pay the 
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money wrung out of their pockets. In- 
deed, he thought it was quite a libel on 
the members of the church to say, that 
they would not support their own church. 
On the contrary, he was satisfied, that if 
the voluntary principle were introduced 
into the Church, it would be found to 
work better than the present system. 

Mr. Easthope, in reply, could not for- 
bear remarking, that in what had fallen 
from the right hon. Gentleman opposite, 
in his opposition to this motion, he had 
not been very accurate in his description 
of the substitute which be (Mr. Easthope) 
had proposed in licu of church-rates. He 
had stated distinctly, he hoped, so as to 
be clear to the apprehension of the [Louse, 
that he proposed, that members of the 
Established Church should have the 
power of taxing themselves, as to their 
pews and seats, for the maintenance and 
repair of the churches, and nothing that 
he had said, could involve the consequence 
that the seats of the poor would be taxed. 

Leave given to bring in the bill. 


Scnoor Rares.] Mr. Slaney moved 
for leave to bring in a Bill to enable the 
ratepayers of any parish or division of a 
parish, under certain circumstances, to 
make a School-rate of limited amount for 
the education of the children of the poorer 
classes. The great difliculty of educating 
the poorer classes had arisen from religi- 
ous differences, and to obviate this diffi- 
culty, without attempting to introduce 
any larger general scheme, he proposed, 
that this bill should be entirely of a per- 
missive character, and that it should apply 
to only rural districts; and in those rural 
districts where there were not persons pro- 
perly qualified for, and willing to under- 
take the education of the poorer classes, 
he proposed, that, after notice, a vestry 
should be held, at which three-fourths or 
four-fifths of the parishioners should be 
empowered to make a rate for the pur- 
pose; and that the ratepayers should 
make their own regulations; but that if 
there were a few persons entertaining re- 
ligious objections to the plan so agreed 
upon, they might go before a magistrate, 
and upon making an affidavit, stating 
those religious scruples, they should be 
excused from paying the rate. 

Leave given. 


Posr-Orrice CoMMUNICATION WITH 
IRELAND. Viscount Jngestrie moved 
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for a Select Committee to inquire into the 
Post - Office Communication with the 
South of Ireland, and stated, that he did 
so in consequence of the changes which 
had taken place in the modes of convey. 
ance since the present arrangements were 
made. He had understood, that almost 
all the letters now, since the opening of 
railways to Liverpool, went to the south 
of Ireland by Liverpool and Dublin, in. 
stead of Milford ; but since the Opening 
of the Great Western Railway a more 
certain and expeditious communication 
would be by Bristol ; and he thought, it 
would be highly convenient if a packet 
were to run from Bristol to Waterford—a 
voyage which was accomplished upon an 
average, within twenty-two hours. If the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer thought it 
advisable, he had no objection to this in. 
quiry being referred to the West-India 
mail Committee. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that he should make no objection to the 
appointment of the committee ; but it was 
under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment to decide how far they should give 
up the Milford communication. It scemed 
to be thought, that if Milford lost it, Bris- 
tol must get it; but that was not so clear: 
for it was very doubtful whether it might 
not be convenient to drop the southern 
line of communication, and take that by 
Holyhead, or Liverpool. He preferred, 
that this should be a fresh committee; he 
wished the question to be looked into 
fairly ; and the question of the communi- 
cation between Greenock and_ Belfast 
should also be considered by the commit- 
tee. 

Mr. Lucas entirely agreed, that a fresh 
committee should be appointed. 

Captain Berkeley thought, that the 
most convenient communication would be 
by Bristol. 

Mr. Shaw said, that this subject was of 
great importance to Ireland. At present, 
the communication was not so expeditious 
and certain as it might be, and it was de- 
sirable, that the whole question should be 
considered by the committee. The great 
point was the selection of a port for the 
most direct communication between Lon- 
don and Dublin. He hoped some step 
might be taken to provide for a more quick 
and direct communication with the whole 
of Ireland. 

Viscount IJngestrie consented to alter 
the terms of his motion, so as to include 
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the communication between Great Britain 
and Ireland. 
Motion agreed to. 
Adjourned. 


Laan nanan a aleeal 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, May 27, 1841. 


Mivures.} Bill. Read a third tame:—County Bridges. 
Petitions presented. By the Earl of Harewood, the Earl of 
Cawdor, the Earl of Warwick, the Earl of Stradbroke, 
the Duke of Wellington, the Marquess of Exetcr, the 
Earl of Winchilsea, Lord Willoughby D’Eresby, and 
other noble Lords, from Yorkshire, Carmarthen, War- 
wickshire, Chigwell, Loughton, Hadleigh, various places in 
, Lincolnshire, Norfolk, and a great many other 
jlaces, against Alteration of the Corn-laws.—By the 
Bishop of Lincoln, from places in his Diocese, in favour 
of Church Extension.—By the Earl of Rosebery, from 
Sterling, against any Alteration in the system of Bank- 
ing in Scotland 5 and from a place in Stirlingshire, in fa- 
vour of the Government plan relative to Timber, Sugar, 
and Corn.—By Lord Redesdale, from Westminster, and 
Matlock, against any further Grant to Maynooth; from 
the Southwark Protestant and Operative Association, for 
the Restoration of our Protestant Constitution.—By the 
Marquess of Downshire, and the Earl of Roden, from 
Portpatrick, and Fermanagh, against Lay Patronage in 
the Scotch Church.— By the Marquess of Bute, frorn the 
Corporation of London, in favour of the Jews Deelara- 
tion Bill—By the Bishop of London, from Bristol, 
against the system of Socialism; from Wethersfield 
(Essex), against any further Grant to Maynooth. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, May 27, 1841. 


Minutes.) Bills. Read a first time :—Tithe Composi- 
tions (Ireland); Sugar Duties.—Read a second time :— 
Clerk of the Peace; Lancaster Schools Sites ; Assessed 
Taxes Composition; Frivolous Suits.—Read a third 
time :—Sewers; Felony Explanation. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Hindley, Mr. Brotherton, Mr. 
Grote, General Sharpe, Mr. Villiers, Mr. G. Byng, Colo- 
nel Salwey, Mr. O'Connell, and other hon. Members, 
from Buckinghamshire, Dumfries, Ayrshire, Wendover, 
Huntingdonshire, Ludlow, Middlesex, Dublin, Manches- 
ter, and a great many other places, fur a Repeal of the 
Cormlaws.—By Sir E. Filmer, Sergeant Jackson, Mr. 
Darby, Viscount Sandon, and other hon. Members, from 
Kent, Tipperary, Liverpool, Sussex, and other places, 
against a Repeal of the Corn-laws.—By Lord C. Manners, 
from the County of Leicester, for Church Extension— 
By Lord Dalmeny, from the Town-council of Stirling, 
against any interference with the Scotch system of Bank- 
ing—By the Earl of Surrey, from Sussex, against the 
Dissolutions of the Gilbert Unions.—By Mr. Dugdale, 
from Birmingham, in favour of a Vote of no Confidence 
in Ministers, 


Tue Witiram Browy.] Sir A. Brooke 
begged to ask a question of the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board of 
Trade. He wished to know if the atten- 
tion of her Majesty’s Ministers had been 
called to the circumstances connected with 
a most lamentable occurrence which had 
recently taken place. He alluded to the 
loss of the William Brown emigrant ves- 
sel, and if measures had been taken by her 
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Majesty’s Government to provide in future 
for the recurrence of so sad a calamity, by 
making it compulsory on the captains or 
owners of all emigrant vessels to have 
a sufficient number of boats on board, 
and be otherwise provided with every 
means of safety, as it had been proved on 
the investigation which took place at Ha- 
vre, that the lives of sixteen unfortunate 
men were sacrificed in consequence of such 
neglect. Le also wished to know, for the 
satisfaction of the friends and relatives of 
those unfortunate sutterers, a number of 
whom resided in his county, if her Majes- 
ty’s Government bad made strict inquiry 
into this affair, and if they were perfectly 
satisfied of the justice and necessity of the 
course pursued on that oceasion ¢ 

Mr. Labouchere said, that the vessel al- 
luded to was not an English vessel, and 
interference with their regulations, how- 
ever desirable, was a matter of very great 
difficulty. To the particular questions 
that had been put by the hon, Gentleman, 
it was obviously impossible for him to give 
any satisfactory answer. 

Subject at an end. 


Mr. Asnworrn anv Sir R. Perr.) 
Mr. M. Philips heped the forms of the 
House and the courtesy of the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir R. Peel) would permit him 
to puta question to the right hon. Ba- 
ronet respecting a statement made by 
him ina recent speech, in which he was 
pleased to refer to a conversation which he 
had had with a gentleman named Ash- 
worth, one of a deputation to the right 
hon. Baronet from the Chamber of Com- 
merce in Manchester. He wished to ask 
the right hon. Baronet, whether he had 
since received any information which had 
led him (Sir R. Peel) to the conclusion, 
that the statement which he made was er- 
roneous, especially when he had referred 
to a pamphlet placed in his hand by one 
of the deputation as one which they wished 
him to peruse, as expressing their opin- 
ions ? 

Sir R, Peel said, that he had not re- 
ceived any communication on the subject 
from any one of the parties. If he had 
Teceived any direct communication from 
them, he would have immediately re- 
turned an answer, and if they had shown 
him any misstatement he had made, he 
should at once have corrected it. But he 
had not received any such communication. 
There were letters in public papers, but 
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the originals were not addressed to him. 
If it were wished he would state his recol- 
lection of the interview with the greatest 
pleasure. [No, xo.] Then he would only 
say, that if he did receive any such com- 
munication, he would immediately return 
an answer, 


ConripeNce IN THE Munistry.] 
Sir R. Peel: I shall proceed without a 
word of needless apology or elaborate pre- 


face to address myself to the subject of the | 


motion of which I have given notice for 
this night. When on Thursday last the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer intimated | 


that it was his intention to proceed with 
the business of the Government, I enter- 
tained a strong impression that after the 
defeats to which that Government had 
been subjected—defeats, as 1 thought, in- 
dicative of the withdrawal of the confidence 
of this House—indicative of inability on 
their part to give eflect to measures which 
they deemed important for the public wel- 
fare—I did feel, I say, that after that no- 
tice, unaccompanicd with the slightest ex- 
planation of Government, it was impossible 
for me to acquiesce in the propriety of the 
course proposed to be pursued, without 
taking some step which should bring to 
issue the question, whether Government 
do or do not possess the confidence of the 
Ilouse of Commons; and having come to 
that conclusion, [ infinitely prefer bringing 
the question to issue in the most direct 
and manly manner in which the sense of 
the House can be taken. I might have 
resorted to other proceedings. I might 
have obstructed the course of the Govern- 
ment with respect to measures of great 
importance to the commerce and industry 
of the country, I might have threatened 
the Government with obstructions to the 
grant of supplies, I might have taken the 
milder course of submitting a proposition 
for the postponement of some important 
bill, and thus, in an indirect manner, have 
tested the opinion of the House; but I 
think it infinitely better, on the very first 
day the forms of the House permit, to 
bring, in the direct manner I now propose, 
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| measures which they deem of essential im- 
portance to the public welfare; and 
secondly, that their continuance in office 
under such circumstances, is at variance 
with the spirit of the constitution. My 
jduty is to establish those propositions, 
fand, if I establish them, I shall have a 
| fair right to claim the assent of the House 
‘to the resolution which I am about to 
jmove. With respect to my first proposi- 
‘tion, that ** Ministers do not sufficiently 
| possess the confidence of the House of 
‘Commons to enable them to carry throngh 
'the House measures which they deem of 
essential importance to the public welfare,” 
(it is unnecessary for me to offer any de- 
tailed proof of its truth. Will any man 
affirm, after the experience, not of one or 
two nights, but after a long and continu. 
ous experience—will any man affirm that 
Ministers possess so much of the confidence 
of the House of Commons as to enable 
them to carry measures which they deem 
of essential importance to the public 
welfare? I am not speaking of occasional 
defeats, of casual obstructions to the pro- 
gress of public business, I speak of the 
general course of public business, of mea- 
sures which have been brought forward and 
postponed almost without an effort to 
carry them,—I speak of occasions on 
which measures proposed by the Govern- 
ment have been modified in deference to 
the opinions of those who opposed them. 
I speak of their failure to carry into effect 
measures which they strongly recommended 
to the adoption of the House. I am speak- 
ing not, as I said before, of one or two 
failures, not of obstructions offered to the 
Government on its first formation; 1 am 
drawing my inference of loss of confidence 
from the continuous course of the Govern- 
ment in respect to legislation and the de- 
| gree of support which Ministers have re- 
| ceived from the House of Commons. I am 
| speaking, of course, immediately with 
reference to the defeat they sustained the 





other night on a most important measure 
; connected with the financial administration 


a the country, following other defeats 


which they have recently met with. Now, 





under the consideration of the House of | I say that these are complete and decisive 
Commons the question, whether it give the | proofs that my first proposition is correctly 
present Government its confidence. The} stated—that the Government do not pos- 
resolution which I mean to propose affirms | sess such a degree of confidence on the 
two propositions—first, that her Majesty’s, part of the House of Commons as has 
Government do not sufficiently possess the enabled them, or will enable them, to give 
confidence of the [louse of Commons to | effect to measures which they deem im- 
enable them to carry through the House] portant to the public welfare. If that 
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roposition be true—if her Majesty’s 
. Ministers do not possess the confidence of 
the House of Commons, then, I say, that 
their continuance in office is at variance 
with the principle and spirit of the consti- 
tution. I presume J shall hardly be asked 
to define what I mean by the “ spirit of 
the constitution.” I do not speak of those 
theories which refer to some combination 
of the opposing elements of monarchy, 
aristocracy, and democracy, each armed 
with defensive and offensive instruments, 
by which they keep each other incheck. | 
speak only of that system of Parliamentary 
government which has prevailed in this 
country since the accession of the House 
of Hanover. I speak of that system which 
implies that the Ministers of the Crown 
shall have ‘the confidence of the House of 
Commons. I speak of that system which 
has prevailed during the period when, 
according to the expression—the just ex- 
pression of the noble Lord, whom I now 
see opposite to me, in his able and dis- 
passionate Essay on the English constitu- 
tion, “ the centre of gravity of the State 
has been placed in the House of Com- 
mons.” When I use the phrase, ‘ spirit 
of the constitution,” I speak of the system 
of Government which has maintained the 
equilibrium between monarchy and demo- 
cracy—of that system of Government 
which has harmonised those apparently 
conflicting elements—of that system of 
Government which, by the constant yet 
almost unfelt interposition of slight checks, 
has prevented the necessity of recurring to 
the use of extreme instruments in the col- 
lision of antagonist powers. That is the 
spirit of the constitution of which I speak, 
and that spirit of the constitution appears 
to me to be violated by the continuance in 
office of ministers who have not the con- 
fidence of the House of Commons. My 
impression on that subject is confirmed by 
a reference to all historical precedents 
having analogy to this case. It is con- 
firmed by the authority of all eminent 
writers, all statesmen versed in the practi- 
cal administration of affairs, But my im- 
pression also receives melancholy con- 
firmation from the actual experience of 
positive evils which arise when another 
system of Government is substituted for 
that which has hitherto prevailed. It is 
confirmed, likewise, by the course of his- 
torical precedent. I look to the period 
which all constitutional writers have re 
ferred to as the period from which dates 
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the necessary system of Parliamentary 
Government, to the accession of the house 
of Hanover, to the appointment of Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole as Prime Minister, and I 
say that, recurring to the history of Ads 
ministrations, we find that invaribly, or 
at least with scarcely an exception, that 
a Minister, whatever might have been his 
power, however confirmed his influence, 
however long the duration of his authority, 
when deprived of the confidence of the 
Ilouse of Communs, has felt it incumbent 
upon him to do homage to the principle 
of representative Government, and to ab- 
dicate his functions as Minister of the 
Crown. I begin with Sir Robert Walpole. 
Ife held office for, I think, the long period 
of twenty-five years. If I mistake not, 
he was appointed in 1715, and the ter- 
mination of his power took place about 
100 years from the period at which | am 
now speaking, namely, in 1741. Sir R. 
Walpole was dispossessed of power under 
these circumstances : — A motion was made 
by Mr, Pulteney, which implied the with- 
drawal of the confidence of the House of 
Commons, That motion was negatived 
in favour of Ministers by a majority of 
three; but upon Sir R. Walpole being in 
a minority on the Chippenham election 
(the determination of election questions 
was then exclusively influenced by party 
spirit, and they were looked upon as con- 
venient modes of testing the strength of 
ministries), notwithstanding the slight 
majority which he had on the question of 
confidence, Sir R. Walpole relinquished 
office, after having been Minister for 
twenty-five years. In 1782 Lord North 
yielded to the same influence. In that 
year two motions were submitted to the 
'louseofCommons. The first was brought 
forward by Sir John Rouse, and the second 
by Lord George Cavendish. One motion 
declared that it was impossible for the 
House to place confidence in the Govern- 
ment, and the other was couched in terms 
very nearly similar, One was negatived 
by a majority of nine, the other by a ma- 
jority of ten; but Lord North, neverthe- 
less, yielded to the necessity implied by 
the withdrawal of the confidence of the 
House of Commons; and his authority 
also came to an end. In 1804, Lord 
Sidmouth retired from office, although he 
had in his favour a majority which has 
heen almost unknown in the recent history 
of Parliamentary contests. Lord Sid- 
mouth in the course of his administration, 
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frequently had majorities to a great ex- 
tent, but they having been reduced to, I 
think, thirty-seven, his Lordship felt it his 
duty to retire. He considered a majority 
of only thirty-seven, as indicative of the 
withdrawal of the confidence of the House 
of Commons. In 1812, on the first 
formation of Loid Liverpool's Govern- 
ment, the House of Commons, on the 
motion of Lord Wharncliffe (then Mr. 
Stuart Wortley), by a majority of four 
agreed to a resolution expressing an 
opinion that a more efficient administra- 
tion ought to be formed. That majority 
of four was decisive of the fate of the first 
administration attempted to be formed by 
Lord Liverpool. He and his colleagues 
resigned their trust into the hands of the 
Sovereign, and it was not until attempts 
which proved ineffectual had been made 
to form another administration, that Lord 
Liverpool was again placed in office. The 
next administration which yielded to the 
influence of public opinion, as expressed 
by the House of Commons, was that which 
was presided over by my noble Friend the 
Duke of Wellington. In 1830, on the 
meeting of Parliament upon the question 
whether or not the Civil-list should be re- 
ferred to a committee of the House of 
Commons, we were defeated by a combi- 
nation of parties entertaining oppesite 
opinions, and the House of Commons re- 
solved by a majority of, I think, twenty- 
nine, to refer the consideration of the 
Civil-list to a select committee. I felt 
that the minority in which the Govern- 
ment had been left was decisive of its fate. 
I thought it sufficiently significant of the 
fact that we had not the confidence of the 
House of Commons; and therefore the 
Duke of Wellington and myself felt it our 
duty to retire from office. ‘The right hon. 
Baronet opposite, the President of the 
Board of Control, will recollect that upon 
that occasion his opinion anticipated ours. 
Immediately after the decision, the right 
hon. Baronet, entertaining an opinion 
which was just and natural, and which was 
in conformity with that of many others, 
enquired from me, ‘¢ whether, after such 
an expression of opinion on the part of 
the House, it was the intention of Minis- 
ters to retain their places and continue to 
carry on the Government.” 

Sir J. C. Hobhouse: Since that pe- 
riod I made an apology to the House, 
and the right hon. Gentleman, for having 
put that question, and said, that I 
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considered the question to be a very im. 
proper one. 

Sir FR. Peel: I never thought of com. 
plaining of any want of courtesy on the 
part of the right hon. Baronet. I never 
thought that the right hon. Baronet pro- 
posed the question in an offensively hos- 
tile manner, and if I had supposed so, | 
would not have alluded to the circumstance 
on this occasion. The opinion which the 
right hon. Baronet implied by his question 
was entirely confirmed by the House of 
Commons, Lord Brougham in vain at. 
tempted to appease the impatience of the 
House of Commons on that night, and my 
own opinion so strongly concurred with 
that implied by the right hon. Baronet’s 
question, that, on the nextday, I signitied 
to the Crown my intention to withdraw 
from its service. On the night after the 
right hon. Baronet put his question, which 
never excited an angry feeling in my mind, 
Mr. Brougham suggested that, after what 
had taken place, it would be better to 
permit the Ministers of the Crown to have 
some time for deliberation, and, cousider- 
ing the position in which they were placed, 
proposed that the appointment of the com- 
mittee, which it was wished should take 
place immediately, should be deferred till 
the next day. His advice, however, was 
overruled ; and such was the impatience 
of the House of Commons to proceed to 
some decisive act which should imply the 
downfall of the Government, that, on that 
very night, the select committee on the 
Civil-list was appointed. The next ad- 
ministration which also yielded to public 
opinion, as signified by that of the House 
of Commons, was that over which I myself 
presided for a short time in 1835. 1 did 
carry on, for a short time, an unequal 
contest in opposition tothe power leagued 
against me; but this I must say, that the 
first time I was positively obstructed in an 
act of legislation, that moment I felt it my 
duty to withdraw from the management 
of public affairs. I beg to remind the 
noble Lord, that at a much earlier period 
than the date of my resignation, he im- 
plied an opinion that [I was holding power 
injuriously to the public interests, because 
I did not possess the confidence of the 
House of Commons. On the 2nd of 
March the noble Lord observed, that he 
believed no Ministry ever stood before, in 
respect to the House of Commons, in so 
extraordinary a position; and the noble 
Lord observed on the evil influence which 
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my attempt might have upon public affairs. 
On the 16th of March, the noble Lord 
said— 

“JT own I come more and more to the opin- 
jon that we ought to revert, whenever we can 
to that old practice of the constitution, under 
which the powers of the Crown were ad- 
ministered and exercised by persons in whom 
the House and the country had confidence.” 


The noble Lord said, that while persons 
exercised the powers of the Crown in 
whom the House reposed no confidence, 
they imposed the necessity of making 
motions most inconvenient, and, perhaps, 
unconstitutional, such as that which had 
been made relative to the appointment of 
anoble Friend of mine to an embassy at 
St. Petersburgh. The noble Lord said— 


“You, by remaining in power, are contrae | 


vening the principles of representative govern- 
ment, and you alone are responsible for the 
delays and obstructions that may arise, or for 
any offence to which, by your acts, the Crown 
is exposed.”’ 

The noble Lord was then, day by day, 
waxing stronger in the opinion, that we 
ought to revert to the old practice of the 
constitution, 


So little did I think that I had cause of 
personal offence in the remark made in 
1830, that in 1835 I myself shared the 
opinion of the noble Lord. In 1835 the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite told me 
that the fault and difficulty of my position 
did not rest with the opposition, but from 
an act which would be the fruitful source 
of evils, namely, the endeavour to govern 
by a minority; and being, therefore, fully 
sensible of the difficulties of my position, 
so soon as the noble Lord had carried a 
resolution which implied that no adjust- 
ment of the tithes would be satisfactory, 
except that which he advocated, I did not 
wait for the progress of the bill, for I 
thought, that the resolution indicated, 
that I did not possess the confidence of 
the House of Commons; and, therefore, 
being obstructed in the progress of impor- 
tant legislation, although I had remained 
in office after having been defeated on 
the amendment tothe address, and on the 
choice of a Speaker ; yet, being as I have 
said, obstructed in the progress of impor- 
tant legislation, I at once signified my 
intention of resigning office. In speaking 
of administrations which have yielded to 
the authority of the House of Commons, 
T have omitted to mention a case in which 
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the precedent appears at first sight to be 
somewhat different. IT meau in 1783, 
| when Mr. Pitt, notwithstanding the ad- 
| verse votes of the House of Commons, 
| remained in office, and continued to hold 
| office, until he could take the sense 
'of the people by a dissolution. But 
! contend, that the circumstances of that 
case were in no degree analogous to the 
present. The circumstances of the con- 
test between Mr. Pitt and Mr. Tox in 
1783, were these:—On December 17, 
1783, the bill which bad been brought in 
by Mr. Fox, for the regulation and ma- 
nagement of Affairs in India, was rejected. 
On the 17th of December, the very same 
day, the House of Commons resolved to 
go into a committce of the whole House 
on the state of the nation on the Monday 
following. On the 19th of December, 
the Government of Mr. Fox and Lord 
North was dissolved. [Mr. Macaulay : 
Dismissed, you mean.J—I am much 
obliged to the right hon. Gentleman, but 
I really thought, when a Government had 
been dismissed, it might be said to be dis- 
solved. On the 19th of December, Mr. 
‘Pitt was appointed Minister. But before 
Mr. Pitt could take his place as Minister 
in the Ifouse of Commons, an address to 
the Crown was moved not to dissolve Par- 
liament. At the outset of the Govern- 
ment, before even there was time for the 
re-clection of Mr. Pitt, his seat being 
vacated by the acceptance of office, an 
address to the Crown was moved not to 
dissolve Parliament, and his Majesty was 
‘earnestly entreated to hearken to the 
advice of his faithful Commons, and not 
to the secret advice of particular persons 
who might have private interests of their 
own, separate from the true interests of 
his Majesty and his people.” An adjourn- 
ment of Parliament took place on Decem- 
ber 24th. Parliament re-assembled on 
the 12th of January, 1784, and before 
any one act of the Government could be 
submitted to the consideration of the 
House of Commons, on the very day on 
which Mr. Pitt appeared to the House as 
Minister of the Crown, on the very first 
day, a resolution of the House was come 
to, moved by Lord Surrey, as follows :— 


“That in the present state of his Majesty’s 
dominions, it is peculiarly necessary, that 
there should be an administration which has 
the confidence of this House and the public.” 





On the 16th of January, four days af- 
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ter the meeting of Parliament, it was moved 
by Lord Charles Spencer :— 


Confidence wm 


“That the appointments of his Majesty’s 
present Ministers were accompanied by cir- 
cumstances new and extraordinary, and such 
as do not conciliate or engage the confidence 
of this House; and that the continuance of 
the present Ministers in trusts of the highest 
importance and responsibility, is contrary to 
constitutional principles, and injurious to the 
interests of his Majesty and the people.” 


The objection to the continuance of Mr. 
Pitt, was not that the confidence of the 
House of Commons was withheld from the 
measures which he proposed. There were 
surmises— there were allegations that Mr, 
Pitt owed his power to the exercise of 
undue iufluence ; that the King’s name had 
been made use of for the purpose of inftlu- 
encing elections. The objection, therefore, 
was taken at the outset to the administra- 
tion of Mr. Pitt. Before Mr. Pitt could 
take his seat, hostile resolutions were come 
to; and before he could bring forward 
any one act of Government upon which 
the sense of the House of Commons could 
be taken, resolutions were afiirmed imply- 
ing objections, not to acts of that Govern- 
ment, but to the principle upon which it 
was constituted. The battles which Mr, 
Pitt was then fighting was not in opposi- 
tion to the principle that a Minister ought 
to have the confidence of the House of 
Commons for the purpose of carrying on 
the Government, but Mr. Pitt contended 
that Mr. Fox, having a majority in the 
House of Commons, was attempting to 
control the constitutional prerogative of 
the Crown, and, without reference to at- 
tempts at legislation, without reference to 
public acts of the Government, was de- 
nouncing that Administration, and imply- 
ing beforehand want of confidence in it, 
It is true, that there were in that case re- 
peated resolutions implying a want of con- 
fidence on the part of the House of Com- 
mons, but 1 say, that the circumstances of 
that case are not analogous. They did 
not, in the case of Mr, Pitt, imply a want 
of confidence on account of the acts pro- 
posed by the Government, They implied 
a want of confidence on account of the 
suspicion that it owed its origin to uncon- 
Stitutional motives; and that it was the 
duty of the House of Commons from the 
first to dissent from and reprobate its ap- 
pointment. On this principle it was, that 


the great contest took place in 1783-4, 
which led to the dissolution of that Parlia- 
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| ment, and the clection of a new one. But 
| is the present, L ask, acaseat all analogous? 
| Am I obstructing the course of a Govern. 
| ment at its first formation ? Am I depriv. 
| ing it of the opportunity of submitting its 
; measures to the consideration of Parlia- 
iment? Am I not urging that you have 
had the opportunity in repeated Sessions 
of laying before the House of Commons 
the measures you think essential to the 
public welfare, while they have been in 
some cases so modified, so altered by the 
prevailing influence of those in opposition 
—in other cases have so completely failed, 
having met with so little support either in 
their principle or details, that the long- 
continued experience of your weakness is 
the foundation of the resolution which [ 
move? I say, then, that constitutional 
precedent, that the records of history, 
with one exception, and that the case of 
’83, not analogous to the present, support 
my proposition—that Ministers not pos- 
sessing the confidence of the House of 
Commons have felt it their duty to relin- 
quish office. I say again, that the au- 
thority of public men and public writers 
comes in aid of historical precedent. The 
authority of Mr. Burke, the authority of 
Mr. Fox, the authority at least of all who 
have advocated the popular principles of 
representative Government, are in unison 
with my opinions on this point, and con- 
firm the position I have laid down. Take 
the opinions of Mr. Burke. Mr. Burke, 
on the motion relative to the speech from 
the throne, said: — 


‘© A House of Commons respected by his 
Ministers is essential to his Majesty’s service. 
It is fit that they should yield to Parliament, 
and not that Parliament should be new mo- 
delled until it is fitted to their purposes. If 
our authority is only to be held up when we 
coincide in opinion with his Majesty’s ad- 
visers, but is to be set at nought the moment 
it differs from them, the House of Commons 
will sink into a mere appendage of adminis- 
tration, and will lose that independent charac- 
ter which, inseparably connecting honour and 
reputation with the acts of this Louse, enables 
us to afford a real, effective, and substantial 
support to his Government. It is the differ 
ence shown to our opinion, when we dissent 
from the servants of the Crown, which alone 
can give authority to the procecdings of this 
House when it concurs with their measures. 


That was the opinion of Mr. Burke. 
What was the opinion of Mr. Fox? He 
said :— 


“ That it was true, that the most solid and 
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incontrovertible basis upon which a Govern- 
ment could be built, was the confidence of the 
{fouse of Commons, Ile meant, that cordial- 
ity and union, that constituted the spring of 
the House of Commons; and it was the confi- 
dence in the House of Commons which gave 
energy and effect to every administration. 
However disagreeable the issue, it must be 
imputed to those who thought themselves 
wiser than the House of Commons, and they 
alone must answer for it.” 


But did Mr. Fox say, it was the duty 
of a Minister never to differ from the 
louse of Commons? Did he not, on the 
contrary, arrogate to himself the right of 
proposing measures he deemed necessary 
for the public welfare, notwithstanding the 
adverse opinion of the House? He said: 


“Tfe was far from meaning, that a Minister 
was never justifiable in differing from the 
Ilouse of Commons. No man was more 
likely so to differ than himself; but he would 
adhere to his own opinion, and when he found 
that the House differed from himself he would 
resign, and say to the House of Commons— 
‘Choose some other instrument to carry on 
the public business; 1 am no longer {fit to 


serve you.’ ” 


Such were the opinions of Mr. Burke 
and Mr. Fox. I ‘will now refer to ano- 
ther high constitutional authority — no 
other than the noble Lord himself, as ex- 
pressed in that work to which I have be- 
fore referred, and now refer “again with 
the most sincere respect, as containing a 
most moderate, dispassionate, and able 
view of the British Constitution. The 
passage I am about to quote, be it remem- 
hered, is no hasty expression, uttered by 
the noble Lord during the heat and ex- 
citement of debate, it is the calm and 
deliberate opinion of the noble Lord, deli- 
vered in his character of a writer on the 
constitution of the country, upon the rela- 
lve position of the Crown and the House 
ofCommons. The noble Lord says :— 


“The accession of George 1st was the era 
when Government by party was fully estab- 
lished in England. During the reign of Wil- 
liam, Whigs and Tories had been employed 
together by the King; and although the dis- 
tinction of a Whig Ministry and a Tory 
Ministry were more decidedly marked during 
the reign of Anne, yet Marlborough and 
Godolphin, who formed great part of the 
strength of the Whig Ministry, were Tories; 
and Harley and St. John, who put themselves 
at the head of the Tory Administration, bad 
held, a short time before, subordinate offices 
under the Whigs. But the complete downfall 
ofthe Tory Administration, who had signed 
the peace of Utrecht, and the well-founded 
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suspicion, which attached to the whole party? 
of favouring the claims of James 2nd’s son, 
placed George 1st entirely in the hands of the 
Whigs. At the same period, the financial 
difficulties which followed the winding up of 
the war, and the great practical talents of 
Walpole as a statesman, contributed to give a 
greater importance to the House of Commons 
than ever, and to place within that House, if 
I may so express myself, the centre of gravity 
of the State. From the doctrine of the re- 
sponsibility of Ministers it follows, that they 
ought to enjoy the confidence of the Commons, 
otherwise thcir measures will be thwarted, 
their promises will be distrusted, and, finding 
all their steps obstructed, their efforts will be 
directed to the overthrow of the constitu« 
tion.” 

The noble Lord says, that “ from the 
doctrine of the responsibility of Ministers 
it follows that they ought to enjoy the 
confidence of the House of Commons ;” 
and he justly describes, in powerful lan- 
guage, the consequences which would fol- 
low from departing from the constitutional 
rule. Ile says :— 

“ Otherwise their measures will be thwarted 
their promises will be distrusted, and, finding 
all their steps obstructed, their efforts will be 
directed to the overthrow of the constitution.” 

Now, although the noble Lord is in 
office, yet I will not take so extreme a 
view as he has taken of the consequences 
of persevering in such a course. It may 
not follow, that the Ministers being ob- 
structed will meditate “the overthrow of 
the Constitution,” but those other evils, 
that the noble Lord has spoken of must 
necessarily and inevitably follow, as the 
consequences of endeavouring to govern 
by a minority in the House of Commons. 
You cannot, in this country restrict the 
influence of party. You may say, “ why 
meet this Government by party opposi- 
tion.” Why not lend them your cordial 
and hearty support, without reference to 
their merits, and thus enable them to go 
on. Why, the noble Lord himself has 
properly scouted such doctrines. The 
noble Lord said :— 

From the collisions of party arise the 
energy and vital principle of the constitution, 
and of popular government. (The noble Lord 
added) [I never find any persons denouncing 
these party animosities and conflicts, except 
mock philosophers, effeminate men, and sen- 
timental women.” 

The natural and unavoidable conse- 
quences of attempting to govern by a 
minority were the consequences I met 
with. Upon almost every night my pro- 
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ceedings were obstructed. On every | bill, the object of which was to extinguish 
committee of supply, | met with some representative Government in the colony 
motion which prevented my proceeding | of Jamaica, It failed. We opposed 
with the public business; and at length I} them. They were compelled to bring in 
was compelled to yield. While party | another bill in conformity with our recom. 
influence and party connections remain | mendations. But what was the statement 
in this country, such will be the case; | of the evils anticipated from that course 
but this I will say, of all Administrations ! by the noble Lord, the Secretary of State 
that ever existed, considering the relative | for the Colonies, and the noble Viscount 
position of minorities or majorities, which- at the head of the Government? The 
ever it may be, never Government met | noble Lord opposite said :— 
with less obstruction than the present. Eee oe ee ee ee ee 
: f : t is obvious, that in Jamaica the author. 
Never Government had less of factious walk | ity of the Crown will be greatly weakened by 
mere petulant opposition, Without en- any vote of the House of Commons giving 
couraging extravagant apprehensions then support to the contumacy of the Assembly 
as to the overthrow of the constitution, | of Jamaica against the proposition of the 
this, I say, that practical experience | Ministers of the Crown, (tle said.) In con. 
proves to us, that the noble Lord is right, tinuing in the administration of affairs, not 
that there will be great evils, absolute, [ving 4 sufficient degree of confidence and 
. ) ee ‘ .| support to carry on those affairs efficiently in 
unavoidable evils, in the administration of | this House, we should be exposing to jeopardy 
public affairs, resulting from the inversion | the colonies of this country.” 
of the constitutional rule, and the attempt 
to govern without a sufficient majority in | 
this House. Look at the noble Lord’s} “The Jamaica Bill was of paramount indis- 
experience in the administration of affairs | pensable importance, for the great objects of 
since he held office. Let me take the emancipation, and the vote of the House of 
present Parliament, let me instance three | rcp ey —_ x8 = ee i os 
aes only so, but it indicates with sufficient clear- 
measures——one in its commencement, One| ness and distinctness, such a want of confi- 
in its maturity, and a more recent one | dence on the part of a great body in the other 
supposed to be towards its close. First | House, as to render it absolutely impossible 
of all, let me take the history of the ap-| that we should continue to administer the 
propriation clause, then the Jamaica Bill, | @fairs of her Majesty’s Government in _—— 
and lastly, the case of the sugar duties; | 2¢ useful aud beneficial to the country. 
and can I see what has taken place on | That is the opinion which you your- 
these three questious without coming to | selves give as to the degree in which the 
the conclusion that the authority of the | colonial interests were to be compromised 
House of Commons is not supported by | by the attempt to govern without a suffi- 
the course which has been pursued? [| cient majority in the House of Commons, 
never taunted the noble -Lord for aban- | Take, again, the case of the sugar duties. 
doning the appropriation clause. [Can you, or can any man, say, that the 
thought he was placed in a situation of position of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
necessity, Which upon the whole made it | quer was a satisfactory or becoming posi- 
advisable for the public interests that} tion? After the grounds on which that 
there should be a settlement of the tithe | measure had been advocated—after the 
question without the appropriation clause, importance which had been attached to 
but can [ conceal from myself, that this | it—after the expectations of relief which 
necessity arose out of the weakness of the | were held out in consequence of its adop- 
Government—that it arose out of a want | tion—was it a course calculated to exalt 
of confidence on the part of the House of | the authority of the House of Commons 
Commons, which left to the Government | to find the’ Chancellor of the Exchequer 
no other alternative but to recede from | on Thursday last, having been overruled 
the most express engagement, or, by in- | in his propositions, after the declaration of 
sisting on that engagement to sactifice , the Judge Advocate, that we must consi- 
great public interests? Then, look to the | der the Budget as a whole—-was it be- 
Jamaica Bill. Do I want the most con-| coming in the Chancellor of the Exche- 
clusive proof of the evil consequences | quer to move without a word of explanation 
likely to arise upon that question on ac- | the adoption of the existing sugar duties ? 
count of its abandonment by the Govern- | I say that those measures to which I have 
ment? The Government brought in a| referred, and which are but specimens 





Lord Melbourne said :— 
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and examples, are conclusive proofs that 
the evils which the noble Lord propheti- 
cally anticipated, as arising from the 
thwarting and obstruction of the Govern- 
ment, have been practically realized, as we 
ourselves have had the opportunity of 
observing. Is this for the credit of the 
House of Commons? Is this for the 
maintenance of its authority as one of the 
constituent branches of the Legislature ? 
Alas! no. It may appear to a superficial 
observer, that it is a proof of the strength 
of the prerogative of the Crown, that it 
should be able to support its Ministers 
without a majority of the [louse of Com- 
mons. But that is an imperfect and 
mistaken view. The interests of the 
Crown and the interests of the House of 
Commons are identical. You cannot 
strike a blow at the House of Commons 
in its just and legitimate authority, with- 
out, at the same time, striking a blow at 
the monarchy of this country. But can it 
be said to add to the authority of the 
monarchy, that its Ministers and Repre- 
sentatives, who counsel measures in this 
House on the authority of the Crown ? 
Can it be supposed that the sorry triumph 
of being maintained in power by the 
Crown is a compensation for the delays, 
for the spectacle of insufficiency and want 
of authority in the Government we have 
recently beheld? It may be said, ‘ True, 
we may not have the confidence of the 
House of Commons, but, perhaps, as Mr. 
Pitt was able to say, though Mr. Fox 
denied it, if we fail in the House of Com- 
mons, there are sufficient indications that 
we possess the confidence of the country. 
First, however, I should say with Mr. 
Fox, it is dangerous to admit any other 
recognised organ of public opinion than 
the House of Commons. It is dangerous 
to set up the implied or supposed opinions 
of constituencies against their declared 
and authorized organ, the House of Com- 
mons. The House and the constituencies 
should not be brought into this unseemly 
contest. But if you deny the force of 
that argument—if you hold that it is right 
to refer to the opinions of the constituen- 
cles—can you, I ask, show me, in the 
elections that have recently taken place, 
any just ground for the boast that the 
confidence withheld from you by the 
House has been extended to you by the 
Constituencies of the empire? I know 
hot exactly how many vacancies have oc- 
curred since the commencement of the 
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present Parliament; I believe them to 
have been upwards of one hundred, but 
this I can say with confidence, that upon 
the general balance there have been 
twenty clections in which there have been 
changes of the former Members, and of 
those twenty, embracing large towns, 
boroughs, agricultural districts, in fact, 
every kind and description of constituency, 
out of those twenty in which changes 
have taken place, sixteen have been averse 
to you, and four only have been in your 
favour, So that upon the whole in those 
places where chaages have taken place 
during the present Parliament there has 
been a positive loss of not less than twelve 
Members. I say, then, whatever may be 
the object you expect from an appeal to 
the people, if that be the course you are 
meditating, you have no right to say from 
the result of the elections hitherto, that 
the opinion of the constituencies differs 
from that of their representatives, I 
know it will be said, that all my general 
doctrines may be true—that it is right 
under ordinary circumstances, that Mi- 
nisters should have the confidence of the 
House of Commons; “ but there are spe- 
cial and peculiar circumstances,” her 
Majesty’s Ministers might say, “ that ex- 
cept us from the ordinary rule, and enti- 
tle us to continue in office.” Now, it is 
perfectly obvious that this plea will apply 
in fact to all times. Who can deny, that 
in the important position of this country, 
with such complicated affairs to be admi- 
nistered, there must be at all times special 
and peculiar circumstances connected 
with the Executive Government of the 
day, and that you (the Government), 
being the judges, will be enaoled to dis- 
cover special and peculiar circumstances, 
why you should be exempted from the 
ordinary principle, so that, in fact, there 
will be no limit to the application of that 
principle? The men who have to deter- 
mine are not quite impartial judges as to 
the urgency of the circumstances which 
constitute the special case. Perhaps, 
however, it may be said that you contemp- 
late an appeal to the peop!+, and that you 
are holding office for the purpose of 
making that appeal. I know nothing 
whatever upon that subject. As a Mem- 
ber of the House of Commons, I can have 
no evidence of the intentions of the 
Crown. But I see you repeatedly in mi- 
norities; I see indications that you have 
not the confidence of this House. I know 
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that you have power, at any time, to dis- 
solve—I know, too, that you can choose 
the most favourable time for a dissolution, 
No doubt that is the prerogative of the 
Crown, a prerogative of a delicate nature 
for the House of Commons to meddle 
with. But all this does not relieve me 
from the performance of what I conceive 
to be a duty in calling upon the House of 
Commons to say, if her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment possess their confidence or not. 
And here, too, I will say, that [ shall 
have no additional confidence if, after 
exciting the public mind upon such a 
subject as the sustenance of the people, 
you then make your appeal to the country 
by a dissolution, I believe that you are 
not, by that course, advancing the mea- 
sure which you advocate. I do not un- 
der-rate the power of clamour, I do not 
underrate the evils arising out of the con- 
flict of opposing parties. I do doubt your 
power to carry that law, as I doubt your 
power to carry a proposal of a shilling a 
bushel fixed duty. Although I have-no 
right to anticipate the decision of the 
House upon the Corn-law, but I appeal 
to any rational man whether he does not 
concur with me in this conclusion, that 
you are bringing forward your measure 
without a hope of being able to carry it, 
or of procuring the assent of the present 
House of Commons to your proposition ; 
that you bring it forward (1 will not say 
with the purpose, but the certain effect of 
your proceeding will be) to produce, by 
the increased agitation of the public mind, 
an indisposition to look at any settlement 
of the question. Nevertheless, you may 
say, you conceal your intentions with re. 
spect to a dissolution, and that, after 
taking a debate on the Corn-laws, you 
reserve to yourselves the power of appeal- 
ing to the people. I disregard that con- 
sideration altogether, as a reason why I 
should not bring forward the present mo- 
tion, and I am fortified in this conclusion 
by the course which you yourselves took 
with respect to a measure scarcely less 
important than that of the Corn-laws—I 
allude to the bill relative to the Poor- 
laws. You propose, without having, as I 


think, sufficient authority as a Govern- 
ment, to submit to the consideration of 
the House an important measure on the 
subject of the Corn-laws; and yet you, 
at the same time, notify your intention 
not to proceed with the consideration of 
another measure connected with the Poor- 
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laws of the country which you profess to 


think of essential importance. And on 
what ground do you withhold this mea. 
sure from the consideration of the House? 
I have your own authority—a statement 
from your own mouth—as to the grounds 
on which you withhold from discussion in 
the House of Commons the question of 
the Poor-laws, which you professed to re. 
gard as one of paramount importance, 
The noble Lord opposite stated, that “ in 
the present state of affairs, he thought it 
better not to proceed with the Poor-law 
Amendment Bill ;” and on what ground? 
‘In the first place,” said the noble Lord, 
‘there would be a protracted discussion 
without any final result.” That is the 
ground which you urged to the House of 
Commons as a reason for withdrawing 
from its cognizance the question of the 
Poor-laws — ‘“ a_ protracted discussion 
without any final result.” If this is your 
anticipation with respect to the Poor-laws, 
may I not venture on a similar anticipa. 
tion as to the Corn-laws? If I deviate 
from strict form—if 1 am unobservant of 
technicalities in anticipating a discussion 
on the Corn-laws, do not you fall in the 
same error in making prophecies in respect 
to adiscussion on the Poor-laws? You 
think that that is a legitimate ground of 
action—you expect that there will be 
long discussion without final result on the 
Poor-laws—I anticipate the same with 
respect to the Corn-laws. Nay, you pro- 
ceeded to prophecy — 

“Tn the next place, with the expectation 
that every hon. Member seemed to have, that 
he was to account for his conduct on the 
hustings.”” 

The noble Lord opposite, thought “there 
would be a great many motions, and a 
great many speeches made, intended rather 
for the hustings than for any useful pur- 
pose of legislation.” ‘The Poor-law Bill, 
then, was stated to be withdrawn, not on 
account of the unpopularity of the measure, 
not because its discussion in the House of 
Commons might inconvenience Members 
at an election, but on the ground, “ that 
there would be long discussions without 
any final result; and ‘“ Members would 
make speeches rather for the hustings 
than for any useful purposes of legisla- 
tion.” This was the ground on which the 
Poor-law Bill was abandoned ; but the 
Corn-law question is to be persevered in. 
Is there any more prospect of a final re 
sult from the discussion of this subject ? Is 
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there less expectation of long specches-— 
any greater reason to anticipate that the 
speeches delivered will be spoken more 
with a view of convincing the judgments 
of hon. Members in this House, than for 
the purpose of conciliating the favour of 
the constituencies whom the speakers 
might represent in agricultural or manu- 
facturing districts ? 

I have been given to understand—but I 
can scarcely believe it—that her Majesty’s 
Government, in proposing an alteration of 
the Corn-laws for the consideration of the 
House, intend, when the result of the dis- 
cussion is known, to appeal to the people. 
Ifan appeal to the country be made on 
such a question, so far from tending in 
the slightest degree to remedy the depres- 
sion of trade, and to calm the agitation 
and increase confidence in the public 
mind, it will, according to my firm belief, 
only serve, by suspending the operation of 
all the ordinary retail dealings of this me- 
tropolis—by leaving in a state of uncer- 
tainty for months to come what the ulti- 
mate decision of the House of Commons 
would be on the subject of the Corn-laws, 
to aggravate the evils already connected 
with the stagnation of commerce, and 
throw an effectual obstacle and impedi- 
ment in the way of the revival of its pros- 
perity. And, therefore, as I said before, 
if l had the perfect assurance—which you 
cannot give me—that it is your intention 
to bring forward a discussion on the Corn- 
laws, so far from that being a reason why 
I should not press my motion to a division, 
I should regard it only as an additional 
ground for doing so. 

There are many other reasons, which I 
might state as a justification of my present 
motion, but I do not intend to enter on 
them. I rest my proposition to-night on 
constitutional grounds. I think 1 have 
sufficiently proved that “ Her Majesty’s 
Ministers do not sufficiently possess the 
confidence of the House of Commons, and 
their continuance in office, under such 
circumstances, is at variance with the spi- 
tit of the constitution.” I reserve all other 
grounds, I have a want of confidence in 
them, on account of their administration 
of the finances of the country. I think 
that our embarrassment, with respect to 
the finances, mainly arises from the same 
Cause as has brought on the general em- 
barrassment of the country—the attempt 
On the part of the Ministers to administer 
the Government without possessing the 
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confidence of the House of Commons. | 
do not believe, if they had possessed the 
confidence of the House of Commons, 
that they would, in the face of an ins 
creasing expenditure—in the face of an 
increasing deficiency (not of a decreasing 
revenue, comparing the expenditure with 
the revenue)—I do not believe that they 
would have incurred the risk, nay en- 
encountered the certain evil, of losing 
1,200,000/. of revenue by the Post-otfice 
Bill. I believe that it was the same cause 
which led you to abandon that Post-office 
revenue as induces you to have recourse 
to the expedient to which you have now 
resorted. 

Your weakness is the cause. I believe 
your weakness is the cause of your con- 
stant oscillations between Conservative 
Opinions on this side of the House, and 
antagonist opinions on the other. You 
found it necessary to conduct the Govern- 
ment on Conservative principles; and in 
making the attempt you encountered the 
opposition and forfeited the confidence of 
Gentlemen on your own side of the House. 
It became necessary for you to re-establish 
yourselves in their opinion; and you dis- 
covered that some measure must be had 
recourse to, like that of the Post-oftice 
Bill, for the purpose of recovering their 
favourable opinion, When was it that the 
Post-office Bill was introduced? After 
your failure on the Jamaica Bill. I cannot 
dive into your intentions—these things 
may not stand in the relation of cause and 
effect; but it was a remarkable circum- 
stance that, after your defeat on the colo- 
nial question, you did resort to that mea- 
sure which I deprecated at the time and 
opposed; not that I denied that advan- 
tages might arise in many respects from 
the reduction of the Post-office duty, but 
because I thought we could not afford to 
hazard a revenue of 1,600,000/., and be- 
cause I did not believe that your reso- 
lution, that “ you would supply the defi- 
ciency by increased taxation,” would be 
listened to with any great favour. I do 
believe it is the same cause now—your 
weakness—which has impelled you to pro- 
pose a budget which has only had the 
effect of disturbing the country. When 
you say that your object in proposing 
these measures is to supply the defi- 
ciency in the revenue, you do not ex- 
plain to us how that hope is to be fulfilled. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer never 
explained to us whether he expected to 
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recover the 1,400,000/. or 1,600,0002. 
lost in the Post-office, by the imposition 
of a fixed duty upon corn. It is neces- 
sary that that point should be explained, 
for unless the admission of foreign corn at 
a fixed duty of Is. per bushel, will secure 
a revenue of 1,600,000/,, the Budget of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer is worth 
nothing—literally worth nothing at all. 
[it was intimated that the calculation of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was to 
raise only 400,000/. from the admission 
of foreign corn.] 
culation to be 1,600,0002. but whether it 
were so calculated or not, it is plain that 
the revenue derived from the admission of 
foreign corn must be at least equal to that 
sum, if the deficiency in the revenue is to 
be supplied ; for as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer estimates the amount of the 
Customs for the present year at the same 
amount as the Customs of last year, and 
as 1,100,000Z. or 1,200,0007. of the Cus- 
toms’ revenue of last year, was derived 
from the admission of corn, it is clear 
that his calculation, to be just, must be 
upon the anticipation of deriving some- 
where about 1,600,000/. from the admis- 
sion of foreign corn in the present year. 


Now, with respect to the duties on tim- 


ber. I have seen an answer returned by 
Lord Sydenham to a deputation which 
waited upon him on this subject; what 
does Lord Sydenham say? I have no 
official information on the subject. [An 
observation was made by Lord John Rus- 
sell.] Surely the noble Lord does not 
mean to draw a distinction between a pri- 
vate letter written by him, saying ‘ we 
are going to bring forward the timber 
duties,” and an official despatch in which 
the same intelligence was conveyed in a 
more formal manner, Surely the noble 
Lord will not insist upon the distinction 
to be drawn between an intimation made 
upon large paper and one made upon small 
paper—the one being marked “ private,” 
the other bearing upon its cover the stamp 
of official business, But Lord Sydenham 
says, that if the Government should bring 
forward the timber duties, it will be hisimpe- 
rative duty to urge that due regard be 
had to all existing interests, and that 
ample time be given to vested interests to 
dispose of them, and to provide for the 
transfer of their property to some other 
branches of trade. If that be the case— 
if that imperative duty be imposed upon 
Lord Sydenham—will it be possible to 
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realise, in the course of the present year 
the revenue you anticipate from an alter. 
ation of timber duties? But it is not my 
intention to enter into detail. I reserye 
altogether my opinion upon this and other 
measures of administration. I reserve al. 
together my opinion upon China, I will 
only say, that upon that question J can 
give you no confidence. 1 cannot con- 
ceive a position more fraught with anxiety 
as to the moral influence of England, not 
only in China, but throughout the whole 
of the Indian empire, than that which we 
now occupy, as far as our present inform. 
ation goes, in that quarter of the world. 
Upon other great questions, such as our 
relation with America, and with }'rance, 
I retain the opinions I have previously 
expressed. I have viewed our alienation 
from Trance with feelings of deep regret, 
and without entering further into the sub- 
ject I may state, that notwithstanding the 
brilliant exploits of our flects and armies, 
I yet entertain the opinion, that it would 
have been possible to have effected every- 
thing that British and continental interests 
required in a manner that would have 
been reconcileable with such a mode of 
proceeding towards France as would have 
avoided the excitement of so bitter a 
feeling towards us in that country, the 
consequence of which has been, the un- 
productive expenditure of a vast amount 
of capital in making preparations for war, 
and the generation of a feeling in the 
French mind which, I fear, will for some 
time prevent the re-establishment of those 
friendly relations between France and this 
country, which I sincerely wish to be per- 
manent, and which, I believe, to be one 
of the most essential foundations for the 
permanent peace and tranquillity of Eu- 
trope. But into these considerations I will 
not enter; because I wish mainly to urge 
the constitutional ground upon which my 
motion is founded. Confining myself to 
that ground, and maintaining silence upon 
all others, I dare say I shall be met by 
the taunt, that I have brought forward no 
scheme of comprehensive policy of my 
own, I shall be told that this is a deci 
sive motion—that I might possibly have 
concealed my opinions when I was dis- 
cussing the sugar duties, but that when 
I invited the House to concur in 4 
motion of this kind, I ought to be pre- 
pared with some declaration of public 
opinion upon all questions of public 
interest and national importance. To that 
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| answer—Where is the man that has 
more explicitly declared than I have, his 
opinions upon all the great constitutional 
questions that have of late years been 
raised—upon the ballot—upon the exten- 
sion of the suffrage—upon the shortening 
the duration of Parliaments? Have I ever 
withheld my opinions upon any one of 
those great questions. The hon. Member 
for Finsbury says to me, “ Make a bidding 
against the Government. Outbid the Go- 
vernment! Propose something further 
than the Government, and then you shall 
have the support of Gentlemen of extreme 
opinions like myself.” I shall do no such 
thing. IT make no bidding for popular 
applause. J maintain my opinions upon 
the great constitutional questions to which 
I have referred, and I shall not, for the 
purpose of filching some support from 
the Government on the present occasion, 
indicate opinions at variance with those 
which, in the course of discussions upon 
those individual questions, I have con- 
stantly expressed. Did I not, when a 
question like the present was last under 
the consideration of the House, did I not, 
upon the vote of confidence last year, fully 
and explicitly state my views with respect 
to all the ordinary subjects of legislation ? 
Have I not, when any question has been 
brought forward, whether church reform, 
church rates, or any other question of 
important public interest, invariably ex- 
pressed my opinions in plain and explicit 
terms? What is the public question of 
ordinary legislation in respect to which 
any rational doubt can be entertained as 
tomy views? I certainly draw a distinc- 
tion between financial questions, and or- 
dinary matters of policy. I stated the 
other night—I stated explicitly, that I 
would not express any opinion upon the 
financial condition of the country; and 
I repeat now—giving you the full ad- 
vantage of that expression of my opinion 
—that if I were called to power to-mor- 
row, | would claim the right (for it was in 
that sense I used the expression) delibe- 
rately to review the financial position of 
the country, and that I would not be 
loreed into any precipitate measures for 
the purpose of extricating the Exchequer 
from its present difficulty. These are the 
gtounds upon which I submit, with con- 
fidence, my resolution to the House of 
Commons, I never have been a flatterer 
of the House of Commons. I never have 
encouraged the House of Commons in 
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any attempt to carry measures which I 
thought would have the effect of unduly 
increasing its own privileges and power, 
at the expense of the prerogative of the 
Crown. The very last occasion on which 
I gave a vote, was in support of her 
Majesty’s Government, in their attempt 
to resist a motion, which, in their opinion, 
would have the effect of unduly encroach- 
ing upon the prerogative of the Crewn. 
I did what I could to support the Crown’s 
prerogative ; but my example was not fol- 
lowed by many Members of her Majesty’s 
Government. I did what I could to resist 
the attempt of the House of Commons to 
interfere with the undoubted prerogative 
of the Crown. That attempt, Sir, was 
defeated by your single vote. You were 
the single obstacle to a motion, which, in 
your opinion, would amount to an inter- 
ference with the prerogative of the Crown, 
You, Sir, though the organ of the House 
of Commons, had the manliness, which I 
expected fromm the consistency of your 
conduct; yes, Sir, you had the manliness 
to interpose your single but exalted and 
effectual authority against a measure, 
which you deemed injurious to the prin- 
ciples of the constitution. I expected that 
vote, and I expected the declaration of 
principle upon which it was given. But 
when I saw how great had been the risk, 
I could not but feel confirmed in my 
opinion, that the prerogative of the Crown 
was not safely protected by a Government, 
which, even with the aid that I, assisted 
by my friends, could lend them, could 
command only an equality of votes upon 
a question of so much importance, and 
were obliged to call upon the Speaker to 
save then from the disgrace of defeat, 
upon a matter in which the prerogative of 
the Crown was directly concerned. But, 
although I have resisted, and always will 
resist, any unconstitutional attempt on the 
part of the House of Commons, to trench 
upon the prerogative of the Crown, I 
have yet endeavoured to maintain in the 
House of Commons, every just principle 
to which it could lay a claim, I supported 
the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) last year 
ui defence of the privileges of the House 
of Commous. I might, upon that occa- 
sion, have been sed’tced by the tempta- 
tion of party advantage, to take a different 
course. ds it wae, | had to encounter 
the pain of differing from, perhaps, a ma- 
jority of my friends. But I thought that 
vital interests—that important powers 
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were at stake, and I was determined that 
I would not, to conciliate the favour and 
affection of my own esteemed friends, put 
to hazard the legitimate privileges of the 
House of Commons, and subject the 
House of Commons to the control of a 
court of law. I know that it is impru- 
dent and unwise to advert to these things. 
I know that it would be more politic on 
my part to conceal these differences with 
my friends. But I will be guilty of no 
such concealment. I differed from them 
and voted against them, from a_ sincere 
belief, that it was absolutely necessary for 
the vindication of the privileges of the 
House of Commons, nay, that it was essen- 
tial to our existence as a legislative body, 
that we should have the power of free 
publication. Why should I shrink froma 
reference to the opinions I then expressed, 
_ and the vote I then gave? Is it not 
rather a subject of pride with me that I 
can be permitted to take my own indepen- 
dent view as to the vital privileges of the 
House of Commons, and yet that due jus- 
tice shall be done to my motives, and that 
I shall again be able to rally around me 
in the bord of common connection and 
common esteem, those Friends from whom 
I happen upon this particular question to 
differ. Acting in conformity with these 
views, which teach me to resist the en- 
croachment of the [House upon the prero- 
gative of the Crown, and yet to maintain 
for the House itself its legitimate influence 
in the State, I think I may fairly conclude 
that the House of Commons has a right 
to expect that the Minister of the Crown, 
who is alike the proper guardian of the 
royal prerogative and of Parliamentary 
privilege, should possess its confidence. 
This present House of Commons has been 
constituted and moulded upon the views 
of the noble Lord the Member for Stroud 
(Lord J. Russell). The noble Lord was 
the author of the bill by which this House 
of Commons was constituted. It was the 
noble Lord who thought it expedient to 
abotish the system of nomination bo- 
roughs. It was the noble Lord who 
thought it expedient to introduce more of 
popular spirit into the constitution of this 
House—to make it correspond more with 
the progress of popular intelligence, and 
with the advance of knowledge. To 
achieve this the noble Lord thought that 
we ought to make the House more an 
image of the public opinion—an assembly 
more sympathizing with the people—more 
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sive of the public view. This House of 
Commons, thus constituted according to 
the views of the noble Lord—this House 
of Commons had the advantage (if it 
could be so considered) of being elected 
under the noble Lord’s auspices; and 
whatever benefit there may be from having 
had its election at the time when her gra. 
cious Majesty came to the throne of these 
kingdoms, that benefit also the noble Lord 
was possessed of. Yet this House of 
Commons so constituted, so elected under 
the auspices of the noble Lord—this 
House of Commons it is that has given, 
as I think, sufficient indications that it 
withholds its confidence from the Govern 
ment of which the noble Lord is a con- 
spicuous member.—I trust I have execu. 
ted this duty in conformity with the spirit 
in which I intended to execute it—with 
none of that asperity of party which | 
may sometimes be betrayed into when rise 
ing at the end of a debate to speak under 
the excitement and agitation which natu- 
rally belong to that period of our delibe- 
rations. It has not been my intention to 
treat with disrespect those who hold the 
executive offices of Government, but it 
has been my intention to say to the Go- 
vernment, it is your duty to the House of 
Commons—if it has those additional 
claims upon public confidence which you 
ascribe to it—if it embodies more of the 
public spirit—if it reflects more accurately 
the image of the public mind than those 
which have preceded it—it is your duty, 
your peculiar duty, not to deprive it of 
any of the legitimate influence which it 
possessed under other circumstances, 
and which you were the first to recognise, 
and to wish to extend.—Of this ] am con- 
vinced, that if the House of Commons so 
constituted had ratified your decrees—had 
acted in conformity with your suggestions, 
you would have been the first to acknow- 
ledge its opinions with respect; and let 
me tell you that when the House of Com- 
mons takes a different course, it is your 
bounden duty not to reject its decisions 
with scorn, because they are unfavourable 
to your views, and hostile to your continu- 
ance in power. 

Lord Worsley trusted that the House— 
considering the position in which he stood, 
having so lately felt it his duty to oppose 
the Government—-would indulge him whilst 
he made a few observations in reference to 
the speech just delivered by the right hon. 
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Baronet. Before he did so, he certainly 
must tender to the right hon. Baronet his 
acknowledgments for the temperate manner 
in which he had laid the subject before the 
House, and for the example of calmness 
and moderation which he had so judici- 
ously set-—an example which he hoped the 
House would appreciate and follow. The 
right hon. Baronet seemed to found his 
motion upon two principal points ; first, 
upon the constitutional point, and secondly 
upou various reasons upon which he as- 
sumed an absence of confidence in the 
Ministry. If he were not mistaken, many 
of the points upon which the right hon. 
Baronet now rested his motion of want of 
confidence in the Government, were under 
discussion as far back as 1839. That re- 
mark at least was true as regarded the 
Jamaica Bill and the Appropriation clause. 
He apprehended that what took place in 
1839 could not be made the ground of such 
amotion as that now brought forward by 
the right hon. Baronet, seeing that since 
that time the House of Commens had car- 
ried a vote of confidence in favour of the 
present Ministry. Nothing, therefore, that 
preceded that vote, could be made a ground 
upon which to found a motion like that 
now under the consideration of the House. 
Another point upon which the right hon. 
Baronet seemed mainly to rely, was the fi- 
nancial embarrassment of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer ; and the right hon. Ba- 
ronet complained that the Government had 
improperly given way to a pressure from 
without, when there was a general appli- 
cation throughout the country for the re- 
duction of the large charges upon postage. 
Since that time, also, the House of Com- 
mons had agreed to a vote of confidence in 
the Ministry, and, if his memory did not 
fail him, it was remarkable that more than 
one hundred of the Members who usually 
voted with the right hon. Baronet had 
supported the Government proposition for 
the reduction of postage, Considering the 
position in which he was placed, he hoped 
he might be allowed to state the reasons 
Which induced him not to agree in the mo- 
tion of the right hon. Baronet. The 
House was aware that he had almost al- 
Ways, except upon a very recent occasion, 
supported the policy of the present Govern- 
ment. He believed that policy in general 
to have been correct and just, and he was, 
therefore, satisficd that a vote of want of 
confidence was uncalled for and undeserved. 
For, in his opinion, it would be most un- 
wise in the Flouse of Commons to express 
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a want of confidence, or to pass resolutions 
deprecatory of the conduct of Government 
founded upon one single isolated point of 
its policy : a motion of want of confidence 
ought to be founded, not upon a particular 
act, but upon the general policy of a 
Government. If he wanted an authority 
in support of the proposition, he would re- 
fer to the recorded opinion of the right 
hon. Baronet himself, for he found that 
when the noble Lord, the present Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, moved, in 1835, 
that no settlement of the Irish Church 
question could be satisfactory which did 
not involve the principle of the Appropria- 
tion clause, the right hon. Baronet used 
these words :— 

* Tt would be difficult to conceive the exist- 
ence of any Government, however perfect in 
its general policy, which should not make some 
errors, or adopt some individual course of po- 
licy which the Ilouse of Commons could not 
justify or approve of, if appealed to for its 
opinion; and then this evil would result to the 
country from our coming to a vote of partial 
approbation or condemnation, that we should 
teave the public in utter doubt and ignorance 
whether the Ilouse of Commons approved or 
not of the general conduct and policy of the 
Government.” 

He quite agreed in those sentiments. He 
did not wish the House or the country to 
be left in any doubt as to his opinion of 
the general policy of the Government. 
He regretted most deeply the course they 
had lately taken. Ile thought, that the 
hon. Gentlemen opposite would remember, 
that it was only the other evening that he 
stated, that although it was painful to him 
to separate himself from the Government— 
although he felt that his voting against 
them might probably transfer the power 
of Government to those who sat opposite, 
yet that upon the question of the Corn- 
laws he felt that he had only one course to 
pursue, and that whenever that question 
was brought forward, he should be com- 
pelled to repeat the vote which he had re- 
luctantly, but conscientiously, given against 
them upon the sugar-duties. But then he 
could not but ask himself this question— 
whether, because he differed from the Go- 
vernment upon these isolated points of po- 
licy, he should, therefore, abandon all those 
principles upon which he conscientiously 
agreed with them? He conceived that he 
should be abandoning those principles if 
he voted in favour of the proposition now 
submitted to the House by the right hon. 
Baronet. He begged to ask also, how it 
could be expected that he should withdraw 
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his confidence from the present Govern- 
ment if he were not prepared to place con- 
fidence in any other? He would ask the 
hon. Gentlemen opposite what inducement 
there was to him, as the representative of 
an agricultural county, to support the right 
hon. Baronet? The right hon. Baronet 
had told the House that he was opposed to 
a fixed duty upon foreign corn, and that 
he was favourable to a sliding scale. But 
what security was there, that the right 
hon. Baronet would not himself propose a 
sliding scale, that would be as obnoxious 
to the agricultural interests as the fixed 
duty suggested by the present Ministry? 
He thought, that the agricultural interests, 
who were now so much alarmed at the 
proposition of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, would have good ground for a 
continuance of their alarm if they did not 
know what the right hon. Baronet was 
prepared to propose. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet ought to let the agricultural interests 
know what extent of protection he intended 
to afford, in case of an alteration of the 
sliding scale. The public, as yet, were 
wholly uninformed upon that point. He 
thought, too, that persons connected with 
agriculture might reasonably entertain great 
doubt upon the subject, if the report which 
had reached him were true, namely, that 
there were two Consrveatives now started 
at Manchester, one of whom had held a 
situation of confidence under the Adminis- 
tration of the right hon. Baronet, Sir 
George Murray, and who now sought the 
suffrages of the electors of Manchester upon 
the assurance that he was favourable to a 
low fixed duty upon corn. As he had 
already stated, he approved of the general 
policy of the Government. They had seen 
the noble Lord, the Secretary for the Colo- 
nies, introduce measures for the purpose of 
carrying out the Reform Bill, for extend- 
ing the education of the people, and they 
had seen all those measures opposed by the 
right hon. Baronet opposite. When he 
considered, that he himself had taken a 
strong part in support of the measures 
proposed by Government, he asked the 
House how it was possible for him to 
transfer his confidence to any Government 
that was likely to be formed? He had 
presented lately no less than 130 petitions, 
all of which, with the exception of eight 
or nine, prayed that there might be no 
alteration in the Corn-laws. The peti- 
oners stated, that they had heard with 
great alarm, and some stated with indigna- 
tion, the proposals which had been intro- 
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duced by Government. And it might be 
supposed by Gentlemen opposite, that it 
was, therefore, his duty to aid in throwing 
the present Government out of office. He 
did not, however, think that he was called 
on to do so, for he felt certain that when 
the question of the Corn-laws was brought 
forward, they would be able to throw out 
the Government plan, and he would assist 
in throwing it out. His opinion was, that 
the Government were entitled to consider 
that they possessed the confidence of the 
House in their general policy. If they 
were so entitled, how, he would ask, were 
they doing anything unconstitutional jn 
retaining office. The right hon. Baronet 
opposite had alluded to several administra. 
tions that had resigned when they thought 
that they did not possess the confidence of 
the House, and among the rest to his own 
resignation in 1835. ‘The right hon. Ba- 
ronct had been beaten on the election of the 
Speaker by ten, and on the address by 
seven. The right hon. Baronet had been 
beaten four times on Irish Church ques- 
tions. He begged to call to the recollee- 
tion of the right hon. Baronet, that he said 
on that occasion, not on the ground of con- 
sistency, but because he thought the Tithe 
question could not be postponed, 


“There may be points on which the House 
of Commons may come to a different conclu- 
sion from that of the Government ; it may do 
so on an abstract question, and that a question 
of great importance, but still such as to admit 
of postponement; and there may be cases 
where it would be possible for a Government, 
even in opposition to the [fouse of Commons, 
to conduct the administration of public af- 
fairs; but you cannot leave the Tithe question 
in its present state,”’ 


On such grounds, then, he did not think 
that he could be accused of acting an in- 
consistent part. Although he had opposed 
Government the other day in one branch 
of their policy, yet having ever since he 
sat in that House approved of their general 
policy, he did not consider that he was 
acting inconsistently in refusing to with- 
draw his confidence in the Government, 
even although he could not give his con- 
sent to all the measures which they had 
brought forward. Some hon. Members 
seemed to think, that as the proposals of 
Government in regard to the Corn-laws 
had caused a great degree of irritation 
among the farmers, it was his duty as 
one of their representatives to vote for 
the motion of the right hon. Baronet 
opposite. It is possible, that during the 
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present irritation the farmers might wish 
him to give such a vote, but he thought, 
that when they came to consider the ques- 
tion in their calmer moments, that they 
would be of a different opinion—more espe- 
cially when they recollected that the mo- 
tion, if successful, might take the adminis- 
tration of affairs out of the hands of the 
Government, which had always attempted 
to carry out the principles of reform, and 
place it in the hands of those who had on 
all occasions endeavoured to prevent the 
freedom of election, and who had refused 
to increase the franchise in [reland, al- 
though it was well known that the fran- 
chise was gradually diminishing. When 
the farmers considered these things—when 
they saw that the transferring of power to 
the Gentlemen opposite would have the 
effect of preventing all measures of reform 
fron being carried out, he did not think 
that they would consider their representa- 
tives justified in opposing the general 
policy of Government for the purpose 
of showing their spite and their pique 
against it. 

Mr. Christopher was induced to rise in 
consequence of the observations made by 
the noble Lord who had just sat down. 
He confessed himself surprised at the 
speech which the noble Lord had ventured 
to address to the House, considering, that 
it was only on Friday last, that the noble 
Lord, in conjunction with himself, had at- 
tended a large, influential, and unanimous 
meeting of their constituents, convened 
by the high sheriff of the county, and held 
in the castle-yard of Lincoln. He ven- 
tured to tell the noble Lord, that not a 
person attended on that occasion who did 
not depart from the meeting under the 
conviction, that the noble Lord had with- 
drawn his confidence from the Govern- 
ment. What species of delusion had come 
over the senses of his noble Friend since he 
left the county of Lincoln he was unable 
to explain, nor could he understand how 
the air of the City of London could be 
more favourable to the doctrines of free 
trade and confidence in Ministers than 
the air of the county of Lincoln, He would 
take the liberty of reminding the noble 
Lord of an expression he made use of at 
that mecting in a most emphatic manner, 
and which was loudly cheered. The noble 
Lord stated, “ That as Government were 
Prepared to overthrow the agricultural in- 
terest, he was prepared to overthrow the 
Government.” That there might be no 
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misunderstanding on this point, he took 
the liberty of addressing his constituents 
after the noble Lord, and in the course of 
his address he gave the noble Lord credit 
for having deserted a party with whom he 
had been so Jong accustomed to act. The 
noble Lord did not contradict the declara- 
ration which he (Mr. Christopher) then 
made, although it was true, that he had 
so far qualified his statement in regard to 
the certain measures supported by the 
tight hon. Baronet the Member for Tam- 
worth, who he considered as about to take 
office, and in whom he declared he could 
not by any possibility place his confidence, 
Notwithstanding this, he ventured to say, 
that no person who attended that meeting 
—and he had afterwards conversed with 
several of the noble Lord’s supporters— 
who did not go away in the firm and solid 
conviction, that if any motion cf want of 
contidence was made in that House, the 
noble Lord would be among those who 
supported it. Tle had no intention of en- 
tering into the discussion of the evening, 
but he had no hesitation in saying, that he 
thought the right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Tamworth was fully justified, on 
constitutional grounds, in making the mo- 
tion which he had brought forward. What 
had been the conduct of Government ? 
They had introduced measures which they 
were unable to carry— they had been com- 
pletely foiled in some of those measures— 
some of them, such as the Poor-law Bill, 
they had withdrawn in anticipation of a 
dissolution, well knowing the unfavourable 
effect which the passing of that measure 
might have on the constituency at large. 
It would be an insult on the understand- 
ing of the agricultural constituency to 
suppose, that they would attach any weight 
to the arguments of the noble Lord, that 
he would support the Government because 
of their general policy, but that he would 
not support them on the question of the 
Corn-laws, That he would vote against 
them on that particular question, but that 
he would support them on every other. 
Was not that giving his confidence to Go- 
vernment? Was not that a sort of passive 
confidence, which would enable them to 
come forward at some future period with 
greater strength in support of a measure, 
by means of which they were creating an 
agitation throughout the country, particus 
larly among the large masses of the manu- 
facturing population, with a view not only 
to obtain a majority in that House, but 
2: 
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also with the intention of carrying into ef- 
fect that very measure in which the noble 
Lord declared he could not support the 
Government. No agricultural constitu- 
ency would ever acquiesce in such an ar- 
gument. They maintained, that to give a 
vote of confidence in favour of Govern- 


Confidence in 


ment would have the ultimate effect of 


enabling them to carry the very question 
which their representatives deprecated, 
and which would subvert the whole inter- 
ests of the country, whether dependent on 
agriculture, manufactures, or commerce. 

Lord Worsley, though somewhat irregu- 
lar, begged the indulgence of the House, 
while he explained what he had stated at 
the meeting alluded to by the hon. Mem- 
ber who had just sat down. On that occa- 
sion one of his constituents asked him the 
question whether he was willing to origi- 
nate a motion himself, or weuld support 
one made by any other Member for a vote 
of want of confidence in Ministers? He 
would read the answer which he gave to 
that question. He said :— 


“¢ Although the meeting is called solely with 
regard to the Ministerial proposal for a fixed 
duty on foreign corn, and | might say that it 
would be out of the regular course of proceed- 


ing, to go into a question of politics, yet as I 
have always, since I have been your represent- 
ative, acted towards you fairly and openly, and 
independently, so on the present occasion, I 
will do, and I can have no objection to an- 


swer the question of Mr. Brailsford. There 
must be many questions on which I think in 
the same manner as the present Government; 
it was difficult for me to withdraw my confi- 
dence from a Government which J had sup- 
ported for ten years; but when I found them 
acting wrongly on the question of the Corn- 
laws, [ was compelled to withdraw my sup- 
port, because I thought there was no necessity 
whatever for the measure to be brought for- 
ward. I did not class together all the three 
subjects proposed ; I opposed them on the 
sugar duties, because I found it stated, that a 
greater quantity of sugar was likely to be 
brought in next year, the production of our 
own colonies, by 60,000 tons, than our con- 
sumption; but it was on making the Corn- 
laws a question of taxation for the Budget that 
1 withdrew my support. But having done so, 
in what Government am I to place reliance? 
The effect of our votes has been to create the 
probability of a transfer of power from those 
with whom we have usually acted. But do 
not let me from that circumstance mislead you 
into the belief, that I could place unlimited 
confidence in Sir Robert Peel. This would 
be acting a most inconsistent part. I have 
been opposed to very much of his policy ; and 
if 1 were to turn round and join him, they 
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might justly say, that 1 had lost my temper, 
and was opposing those with whom I had 
acted for ten years politically, because I was 
piqued about their proposing an alteration of 
the Corn-law. I cannot, therefore, do that 
which would amount to such a declaration, 
There are other points also in which I disagree 
from him. I cannot go to alter that system of 
policy towards Ireland which I have so strenn. 
ously supported. I have always acted inde. 
pendent of party as your representative, and I 
have voted for such measures as I considered 
were best for the country. I believe, that on 
no one division of any importance have I been 
absent, because [ have always thought it more 
manly to take a decided part, rather than keep 
away, as if I could not make up my mind 
how to vote. In withdrawing my support 
from the present Government, I am_ not 
pledged to any other; I have acted the part 
which I considered to be most consistent in 
my support of the Corn-laws, and I shall 
continue to follow the same line of con® 
duct and general policy which I have done, 
since you sent me to the House of Commons, 
and which, I believe, has met with your ap. 
proval.”’ 

Sir John Hobhouse: Mr. Speaker, I 
am happy that I gave way to the noble 
Lord (Lord Worsley) who has just sat 
down, as it has enabled him to give a 
most satisfactory explanation of the vote 
which he is about to give. Nothing 
can be more just—nothing more con- 
sistent than the course which the 
noble Lord is about to pursue: indeed, 
the contrary course would have been 
most unwise and unreasonable. The 
noble Lord differs from the Government 
on one point, it is true, and that point a 
very important one; but on account of 
that single difference, would it not be the 
height of imprudence to vote against the 
general character of that Government, to 
which, for so many years he has given his 
able and manly support? It would—and 
I trust the example of the noble Lord will 
be followed by others similarly circum- 
stanced. At all events, the high cha- 
racter, the well-known long-tried pa- 
triotism, the station of that noble Lord, 
are such as to place his motives far, far 
above suspicion. I say this, because, 
when he was making his explanation, be 
was interrupted by ironical cheers from 
some of those charitable Gentlemen op- 
posite, of the agricultural interest, who 
are in the habit'of acting and talking as 
if they monopolised all the virtue as well 
as all the talents of the country. It is 
quite true, as the noble Lord has before 
remarked, that in opening this discussion 
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the right hon. Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) 
has not passed the bounds of temper and 
moderation ; nor, in arraigning the con- 
duct of the Government, has made use of 
any bitterness of language, nor indulged 
in any strain of condemnation of which 
we have a right to complain, or which his 
peculiar position, and the cause which he 
advocates, do not seem to require. But, 
in granting to him this merit, [ must take 
the liberty of entirely dissenting from the 
main statement which he has endeavoured 
tomake good bya reference to facts. | 
altogether and entirely dissent from the 
assertion that the Government has, on 
the whole, from the first moment of its 
existence to the present day, been unable 
to carry into effect the measures which 
they considered essential to the interests 
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and well-being of the country. [A Laugh.] 
Theara laugh from the same back bench 
opposite, from which proceeded the same 
mark of attention to my noble Friend, | 
and am happy to perceive that the Mem- 

ber does me at least the honour of listen- 

ing to me. I have the honour of some | 


acquaintance with him (Lord Darlington), | 
and flatter myself that he will agree with | 
me when [I say, that if in the contradic- | 


tion which I have just given to the right } 
hon. Baronet’s assertion, there be any- 
thing which the good sense, the good | 
feeling, the knowledge of facts possessed 
by the impartial part of the community, 
repudiates and denies, I shall be content, 
and ought to put up, with the laughter of 
that noble Member and all his friends; 
bat, if the contrary be the case, and the 
general conviction of the nation be in 
unison with mine, then the ridicule, if 
any there be, must attach to those who 
have favoured me with this interruption. 
Sir, I repeat, the Government has not 
been, nor is, in the condition described by 
the right hon. Baronet. We have had to 
contend with many difficulties—more dif- 
ficulties than ever beset a Government. 
When first formed in April, 1835, the 
right hon. Baronet took care to lend us 
his helping hand at the very outset of our 
career. He told the House and the coun- 
try what was true enough, that we did 
Not possess the confidence of the Crown; 
for, he said, that in resigning office, he 
and his Colleagues were honoured with 
the entire confidence of the Sovereign. 
The assertion of that fact, which now be- 
longs to history, and which no delicacy 





renders it now inexpedient to deny, did, 
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as it was meant to do, add to the difficul- 
ties of our position at the commencement 
of our career. Every one must admit, 
that the cordial sympathy and support of 
the Sovereign is a great and essential ele- 
ment of strength to any administration. 
It is one of the first requisites of power ; 
and this trath is felt, more perhaps by 
those who have it not, than by those who 
have it. [Sir James Graham appeared to 
dissent.] Of course [ mean not to say 
that it is the only requisite; far from it. 
I have as much respect for Parliament as 
the right hon. Baronet. I look for its 
support with the same anxiety, and abide 
by its decision with the same respect, and 
acknowledge all its high privileges and 
powers with the same deference and sub- 
mission as that right hon. Gentleman or 
any other Member; but, I again assert, 
that the cordial confidence and support of 
the Crown must be a source of strength 
and weight to any Ministers. That source 
of strength we had not when we first took 
office in 1835, nor did we enjoy it in the 
first years of our administration. Again, 
from the first moment down to this time, 
we have had to contend with a hostile 
House of Lords, a great and most power- 
ful body, individually and collectively— 
not so much a concurrent as a rival branch 
of the Legislature, in so far as regarded 
us,—crushing and mutilating, or thwart- 
ing and delaying all our principal mea- 
sures; scarcely enduring the common 
course of legislation, if proceeding from 
a House of Commons influenced by us. 
Yet with the Crown thus unfriendly in 
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i the first instance, and a House of Lords 


almost uniformly inimical, we have, I 
contend, been able to carry great mea- 
sures, to work out our own policy, and to 
effect those reforms which we thought 
beneficial to the State. We came into 
office on the 17th of April, 1835, but did 
not begin the transactions of public busi- 
ness until June. Parliament closed in 
September, and in the interval we had 
passed the great measure of municipal 
reform for England and Wales. This 
was our first exploit—the first fruit of 
this barren, unproductive administration. 
In the Session of 1836, we passed the 
English Tithe Commutation Biil—a work 
often contemplated, sometimes attempted 
in vain—a work, which I recollect hear- 
ing described by one of the leading Mem- 
bers opposite, as of itself quite sufficient 
for the labour of a Session. But, besides 
2E2 
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this important measure, we also passed, in 
1836, the Births, and Deaths, and the 
Marriage Registration Bills—enactments 
of no small consequence, and which were 
regarded then, as they are now, asa great 
boon to the dissenting part of the com- 
munity. In 1837, the demise of the 
Crown put a stop to active legislation in 
regard to our proposed reforms; but, in 
1838, we settled the Irish Tithe Ques- 
tion. It is true, that settlement contained 
no affirmation of the abstract principle of 
appropriation. I dare say we shall be 
taunted for having given way on that 
point, and yet how often were we told by 
Gentlemen opposite, how often by the 
noble Lord the Member for North Lan- 
cashire (Lord Stanley), that we ought 
not to be prevented by false pride, or 
false shame, from abandoning that bone 
of contention, in order to secure the sub- 
stantial benefit of putting the question to 
rest. In fact, by consent of friends, with 
acquiescence, at the time, of opponents, 
though at the risk of future misrepresenta- 
tion, we resolved to take this step to- 
wards giving content to Ireland; and we 
carried the Irish Tithe Bill through both 
Houses of Parliament. In the next Ses- 
sion, that of 1839, our opponents were 
more upon the alert, and thought the vic- 
tory their own; but, in spite of the occur- 
rences of May, in that year, we passed 
measures, which in other times would 
have been esteemed of much magnitude. 
Take one for example,the County Constabu- 
lary Bill. (a Laugh) Gentlemen smile—was 
that nothing ? Was that a trifling change; 
1 am sorry to say, that it was not passed 
without great difficulty, and that the op- 
position to the rural police is alive and 
active to this day. In this Session, also, 
we passed the Reduction of Postage Bill, 
a measure of the greatest consequence; 
and, whether for good or for evil, involv- 
ing important changes affecting the highest 
interests of society. I know the right hon. 
Baronet puts this measure down to the 
demerit side of our account; but let me 
remind him, that if we were wrong in this 
act, the mischief cannot be laid altogether 
to our door. Who contended strongly 
for it in the House of Lords? No less a 
man than Lord Ashburton, one of the 
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very mover of the recent famous resolu. 
tion, the prime author of our boasted de- 
feat. No less than twenty-nine of the 
usual supporters of the right hon. Baronet 
voted for the Postage Bill; and with 
them we must share the praise or share 
the blame. In the Session of 1840, we 
passed three most important bills. The 
long-contested Irish Municipal Bill, the 
Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues Bill, 
and the Canada Union Bill. I perceive 
that Gentlemen opposite wish to take 
some credit to themselves for one or more 
of these measures. Sir, I do not deny 
that we had their partial assistance on 
these occasions. Certainly, and in the 
present state of parties, and in the present 
constitution of the House of Commons, 
no Government can carry anything witb. 
out some acquiesence on the part of its 
opponents. Add to which, that the House 
of Lords can at any time obstruct any 
Administration, having much more power 
than we possess in this House. I have 
thus enumerated the principal measures 
which we have carried throvgh Parlia. 
ment since we have administered the affairs 
of the country, measures affecting the 
most important political reforms, and 
bearing upon the dearest interests of the 
empire. I say nothing of the ordinary 
business of Parliament, nor of the way in 
which the various departments of the State 
have been conducted. I say nothing of the 
great and complicated affairs which have 
been entrusted to the management of my 
noble Friend, the Foreign Secretary, and 
which have been so managed as to win 
for him the admiration of all Europe, and 
the reluctant approval even of the hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. Suffice it to say, 
that he has upheld the honour and the in- 
terests of the nation in every quarter of 
the globe. Such, Sir, has been the cha- 
racter and conduct of this Administration, 
and such, I will venture to say, was the 
impression as to this Administration at the 
beginning of this Session, both as respects 
domestic and foreign policy, that no one, 
no, not the right hon. Baronet himself, 
contemplated any such attack as has been 
now made upon it. The desire to injure 
and obstruct the Government was, of 
course, as lively as ever—the determina- 


right hon. Gentleman’s own Cabinet. Who | tion to upset it, if possible, as fixed as 


urged it in this House ? 


Lord Lowther, | ever; but the common remark was, “ Here 


also a Member of the same Administration? | js a great party resolved to turn out a 


Who besides? No other than the noble 


Ministry against whose measures, either 


Member for Liverpool (Lord Sandon), the jin mass or in detail, they cannot~allege 
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one reasonable complaint.” I repeat, no 
one would have dreamt of making such a 
motion as this at the beginning of the 
Session; and if, either by what we have 
done or by what we have not done, we 
deserve the condemnation which the right 
hon. Baronet wishes now to pass upon us, 
our sins and our incapacity must date 
only from that period. The right hon. 
Baronet chose to take a different view, 
and to attach to our whole career a cha- 
racter of incompetency. I have endea- 
voured to show, and I trust with success, 
that up to a very recent date we have 
been possessed of sufficient power to carry 
out our own policy, and that the charge 
made against us by the right hon. Baronet 
is unfounded and unjust. What, then, is 
the pretext for the assertion of the reso- 
lution, that we are not in possession of 
the confidence of this House sufficiently 
toenable us to carry measures which we 
consider of benefit to the public? The 
proceedings on the Irish Registration Bill 
were touched upon, but very slightly, by 
the right hon. Baronet—true, we were 
unable to carry that bill; but let me re- 
mind him, that we affirmed the principle 


of that bill by a small majority —small I 
admit, but still decisive, at least of one 
point, that the counter-bill of the noble 
Member for North Lancashire could not 


pass. If, then, we are to be condemned 
as powerless, because we cannot pass our 
Irish Registration Bill, what, let me ask, 
will be the sentence passed on the Gentle. 
men opposite, should they become Minis- 
ters, and attempt to pass their Irish Regis- 
tration Bill? Why, if Parliament retains 
its expressed opinion, those Gentlemen, 
the new Ministry that is to be, will be, or 
ought to be, declared unworthy of con- 
fidence, and their continuance in office 
will be pronounced, “‘ under such circum- 
stances” unconstitutional. I fully admit 
all the grave and inevitable consequences 
of the adverse vote, recently agreed to in 
favour of the resolution of the noble 
Member for Liverpool. I was not the least 
surprised at that vote. The motion was 
concocted, and the mode of bringing it 
forward contrived with admirable inge- 
nuity and skill. There was the West- 
India body to begin—the East India to 
second the attack—the heavy armed co- 
lumns of the landed proprietors to bring 
up the rear and decide the conflict. The 
pretext was humanity—the motive self- 
interest -and the glorious end and aim 
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were the destruction of one Ministry and 
the restitution of another on its remains. 
And here [ must be allowed to congra- 
tulate the House and the country, that the 
basis of the fabric from which we were 
assailed gave way almost at once—the 
wretched humanity pretext crumbled to 
pieces, and fell to the ground at the first 
shock of its own attack. This anti-slavery 
cry, originating with exactly the same 
parties as had raised the anti-opium cry 
of last year, met with the ‘same but a more 
speedy fate. The anti-opium cry main- 
tained a feeble life in this House, but was 
stifled in the House of Lords by one or 
two sensible remarks made by the Duke 
of Wellington and Lord Ellenborough. 
But it is now almost forgotten, and gone 
with this other short-lived offspring of 
mock humanity to the “ tomb of all the 
Capulets.” Yet so it is, that the main 
excuse, I might say the only excuse, for 
bringing forward this resolution of a want 
of confidence in Ministers, is the fact, that 
they were beaten the other day on the 
amendment against going into a Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means, moved by the 
the noble Member for Liverpool. I do 
not mean to deny the importance of that 
defeat, but IT do mean to deny what the 
right hon. Baronet has just asserted so 
roundly, that previous administrations 
have uniformly thought it their duty to 
give way and resign, when defeated on 
similar occasions. The right hon. Baronet 
has alluded to the case of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, but it scems to me, that if the exam- 
ple of that great statesman is to be cited 
at all, it tells more against than for the 
argument of the right hon, Baronet. Sir 
Robert Walpole resigned, after a series of 
defeats, upon a matter comparatively in- 
significant, and yiclded to the coalesced 
operations, headed by the accomplished 
Pulteney, the Peel, if I may say so, of 
that day. The strange combination of 
parties, by which he was forced from 
office, scarcely survived the victory, hav- 
ing no fixed principles, and no common 
tie, except hatred of the ministry. The 
persons comprising the coalition soon dif- 
fered amongst themselves, and when a 
new Government was formed, the nation 
found, to its cost, that it had gained 
nothing by thechange. But had Walpole 
never brought forward a great financial 
measure, which he had been unable to 
carry ? and did he resign upon any such 
failure? Gentlemen Know that lis Excise 
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Scheme was his favourite project, that he 
attached the greatest importance to it, 
that he declared it indispensable for meet- 
ing the exigiencies of the times. But he 
could not carry it. [Sir Robert Peel: 
He carried it in the Commons.] I know 
he carricd it in the Commons, but the op- 
position to it in the Lords, and the 
clamour raised against it in the nation 
were so great, as to force him to abandon 
the measure. Did he resign? No such 
thing; nor is it known that any one 
thought he ought to resign on that occa- 
sion, Take more recent instances. | 
rather think the right hon. Baronet was a 
member of Lord Liverpool’s Government : 
that Government, on the question of con- 
tinuing the Property Tax, was beaten by 
a majority, I believe, of thirty-seven—a 
number which it seems ought to be fatal. 
Did Lord Liverpool’s Government resign 
in consequence of that defeat? a defeat 
on a proposal to supply about twelve mil- 
lions of revenue? There was no resigna- 
tion, nor an attempt to force a resignation. 
Again, the same Government sustained a 
signal discomfiture in regard to the repeal 
of the Test and Corporation Acts. It is 


true the proposal was not made by them- 


selves, but it was opposed by them asa 
Cabinet, the whole force of the Govern- 
ment was brought to bear against it in this 
House. The question was one of state 
policy, which had been agitated by some 
of the greatest men of former times —— Mr. 
Vox had failed to carry the measure: it 
was a great reform. My noble Friend 
again proposed the repeal of these obnox- 
ious statutes: the Government opposed 
him with its whole force; the result is 
known; it was the first of the many 
triumphs of my noble Friend in the cause 
of civil and religious liberty. Well, did 
the Government resign? Not at all, nor 
did any one ask them to resign on that 
account; and here I may be permitted to 
allude to that of which the right hon. 
Baronet has reminded the House, I mean 
the question which I put to him in 1830, 
when, after his defeat on the Civil List, I 
asked him if he intended to resign. Sir, 
that question was an indiscretion ou my 
part, I confessed it to be so in my place 
in Parliament; and having made that 
apology for it, I should have thought that 
the right’ hon. Baronet might have had 
the generosity not to taunt me with it.— 
This brings me down to that part of the 
tight hon, Baronet’s own conduct, to 
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which, I must confess, it requires no little 
courage for him to allude on this occasion 
—-I mean his short administration of 1834 
and 1835. He takes credit to himself for 
having yiclded to the opinion of the House 
of Commons, and resigned his office in 
deference to that opinion. True—he did 
resign; but did he resign so soon as he 
ought to have done ? did he yield in time? 
did he yield at that time when, according 
to his own principle, as expounded by him 
to night, he ought to have yielded? Let 
us recall the facts. When the new Par- 
liament, the right hon. Baronet’s own 
Parliament, met in February, 1835, he 
proposed for Speaker the gentleman who 
had so long and so ably filled that office 
a favourite of the House; but he was op- 
posed and beaten by a majority of ten, 
A more decisive sign of the feelings of 
the House towards him could scarcely be 
given, and he well knows that, in previous 
times of our parliamentary history, the 
struggle for the speaker's chair has often 
been a party struggle, the result of which 
has decided the character, and manifested 
the inclinations of the House. Did he 
resign? No.—What happened next? 
The right hon, Baronet, by mouth of a 
Friend, moved an address in answer to 
his Majesty’s speech from the throne—An 
amendment was moved on that address— 
not a mere formal amendment—not an 
omission or insertion of unimportant 
words; but a substantive amendment, 
directly and expressly condemning the 
advice which the right hon. Baronet had 
given to the Crown, on that most impor- 
tant of all matters, the dissolution of the 
Parliament. Remember also that the 
Parliament of 1834 had been dissolved 
under peculiar circumstances. Jt had 
given to the Ministers just dismissed a 
majority of two hundred and forty or 
more. Indeed, the Duke of Wellington, 
speaking in July 1834, said, “ the Minis- 
terial majority is as strong as ever ;” but 
Parliament was not sitting, and had pro- 
nounced no opinion on the new Govern- 
ment, The right hon. Baronet would not 
meet that Parliament. He advised the 
king to dissolve it, and it was dissolved. 
I do not deny his right to give this advice, 
any more than the right of the next Par- 
liament to give an opinion on that advice. 
We know what that opinion was—it con- 
demned the advice given by the right hon. 
Baronet in this most essential particular; 
and the House of Commons, by a majority 
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of seven, pronounced a verdict against 
the right hon. Gentleman—a_ verdict 
which amounted to a vote of no con- 
fidence as much as any vote could do; 
for even the most influential of the Gen- 
tlemen who voted with him declared, at 
the time, that in giving that vote, they 
did not mean to signify that he had their 
confidence. I allude to a declaration made 
atthe time by the right hon. Member for 
Pembroke, or the noble Lord, the Mem- 
ber for North Lancashire. But, how did 
the right hon. Baronet act? Did he re- 
sign? Oh no—far from it: he said he 
should ‘persevere to the last.” What 
occurred next? I shall not enlarge upon 
the appointment of Lord Londonderry to 
the embassy to St. Petersburg, and to the 
eancelling of that appointment in con- 
sequence of the strong feeling manifested 
in this House. The right hon, Baronet 
now tells us, that had the House come to 
an adverse vote on that appointment he 
would have resigned ; but he did not say 
this at the time, and after his patience in 
the choice of a Speaker, and on the ad- 
dress, it was not likely that we should 
guess that such was his determination. 
Indeed, we had no helps to come at that 
conclusion, for the right bon, Gentleman 
was again and again defeated, but still 
remained in office. He did get one majo- 
rity on the question of the Repeal of the 
Malt Tax, but that was when he was 
rescued from the assaults of the agricul- 
turists by us—by the opposition. He 
was defeated on the Chatham Elec- 
tion petition by a majority of thirty-one, 
upon the Leicester Election Petition by a 
majority of sixteen, and on the address to 
the Crown for a charter for the London 
University by a majority of 110. Then 
followed the memorable discussions in re- 
gard to the Church of Jreiand, when, after 
three signal defeats, the right hon. Baro- 
net did, indeed, at last, resign. I think 
he would have done far better to have 
resigned after his defeat on the question of 
Speaker. (Cheers.) I understand those 
cheers, and I repeat, that he would, in my 
opinion, have done far better to have re- 
signed atonce. I told him so at the time. 
He had not the confidence, nor could com- 
mand a majority of the House on any 
occasion. A Minister, under such cir- 


cumstances, must do one of two things: 
he must either resign, or he must follow 
the example of Mr. Pitt in 1784, he must 
advise a dissolution of Parliament, 
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vince me that such is our position, and I 
shall pronounce the same opinion in re- 
gard to ourselves as I did in regard to the 
right hon. Gentleman. I repeat, that 
Gentleman never had the confidence of 
the constituent body, or of the House, 
from the day we left office in November, 
1834, to the day when he quitted office, 
the 8th of April, 1835, The Parliament 
which was in existence, though not in 
Session, when the Duke of Wellington 
was holding all the seals of oflice before 
the right hon. Gentleman’s arrival from 
Rome, was sohostile to him that he dared 
not meet it. What the constituent body 
was may be known by the elections to the 
Parliament of 1835 :—what that Parlia- 
ment was I have already shown. May I 
not, therefore, safely say, that, during the 
whole of this short Administration, the 
right hon, Baronet held office without the 
confidence of this House, and in direct 
defiance of that which his resolution of 
this day declares to be the principles of 
the Constitution. I reminded him of this 
at the time. To govern under such circum- 
stances is unconstitutional. Mr. Fox said 
truly, ‘‘to govern against the wishes of this 
House is no government at all.” [Cheers.] 
Gentlemen opposite cheer loudly at this 
as if we denied the truth of it, or acted, or 
meant to act, against it. I will say for 
myself, that nothing should induce me to 
hold office five minutes on such terms. I 
thing it wrong: I think it defenceless. 
Thé*right hon. Baronet did so, and I say 
he acted unconstitutionally. He actually 
did what he charges us with an intention 
to do. He maintained himself in office 
long after he must have known that he 
could not carry the measures which he 
considered essential for the service and 
welfare of the country. My noble Friend 
(Lord John Russell) in 1835 said, the 
right hon. Baronet had taken a constitu- 
tional course. The right hon. Baronet 
caught at the encomium, as if applying to 
his whole course of proceeding; but my 
noble Friend must have confined the 
praise to his resignation, which J again 
affirm was too long, far too long delayed ; 
which indeed, I repeat, ought to have 
taken place the day after Mr. Abercromby 
was placed in the chair of this House. The 
right hon. Baronet has alluded a good 
deal to the Parliamentary struggle of 
1784. The history of that struggle, and 
the inferences to be drawn from it, seem 
to me directly opposed to the view now 
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taken by him. What then occurred ? 
Mr. Pitt took office in 1783 (December), 
and from that time, so long as the Par- 
liament lasted, that is until March, he 
was in repeated minorities, so many as 
thirteen or fourteen,” and these on ques- 
tions of the utmost importance—votes of 
no confidence, of addresses to the Crown 
against him, of addresses against dissolu- 
tion, of rejection of his great measure the 
India Bill. Did he resign? He did not. 
Mr. Fox and Mr. Burke attacked his 
conduct as unconstitutional. The right 
hon. Baronet has quoted their sentiments 
as if he disapproved of the conduct of 
Mr. Pitt—whereas, it turns out he thinks 
Mr. Pitt was justified in his resistance. 
Ido not think he was justified; but, as 
the right hon. Baronet has quoted the 
great authorities of the party to which we 
belong, perhaps [ may be permitted to 
cite the master of the school of which the 
right hon. Baronet is so distinguished a 





1783.—Mr. Erskine: Ad- 
Agreed 
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* December 22, 
dress not to dissolve the Parliament. 
to. 

January 12, 1784.—Mr. Fox: For going 
into Committee on State of the Nation, Yeas 
232; Noes 193—Majority 29. 

Same day.—Lord Surry: Address for an 
Administration having confidence of ILouse 
and public. Agreed to.—No division. 

January 16.—Lord Charles Spencer: Re- 
solution for removal of Ministers. Yeas 205 ; 
Noes 184—Majority 21. 

January 23.—Mr. Pitt’s Kast-India ill. 
Yeas 214; Noes 222—Majority 8. 

February 2.—-Mr. Coke: Resolution against 
continuance of the Ministry. Yeas 223; Noes 
204—Majority 19. 

February 3.—Mr. Coke: To lay preceding 
resolution before the Crown. Yeas 211; 
Noes 187—Majority 24. 

February 18.--Mr, Fox: To postpone sup- 
plies. Yeas 208; Noes 196—Majority 12. 

February 20.—Mr. Eden (amendment to 
Mr. Powis): Address to Crown for Ministry 
having contidence of House, &c. Yeas 197 ; 
Noes 177— Majority 20. 

Same day.—Mr. Vox: That above should 
be carried to Crown by whole Ifouse. Yeas 
177; Noes 156—Majority 21. 

February 25.—Lord Beauchamp: To ad- 
journ House. Yeas 175; Noes 168—Majority 


Mareh 1.—Mr. Fox: Address to Crown 
against continuance of Ministers in office. 
Yeas 201; Noes 189—Majority 12. 

March 5,—Mr. Fox: Postponement of Mu- 
tiny Bill’ Yeas 171; Noes 162—Majority 9. 

March 8.—Mr. Fox: Representation to 
King. Yeas 191; Noes 190--Majority 1, 

March 24,—Dissolution, 
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pupil and ornament—I mean, of course, 
Mr. Pitt himself. What said that great 
man on the occasion to which I haye 
just alluded? He said this :— 


“ No man was more zealous or more unre. 
served in admitting and asserting the rights of 
the Ilouse to advise the Sovereign in the ex. 
ercise of all his prerogatives than he was, 
This had always been a sentiment which he 
had avowed ; but that a declaration on the 
part of the House of their disapprobation of 
his Majesty’s Ministers should, ipso facto, in 
any given instance, bind and compel the Sove. 
reign to dismiss those Ministers, or oblige 
them to resign, was a point which he never 
had admitted, and which he never would 
allow. Such a sentiment of disapprobation 
surely placed Ministers in awkward and un. 
pleasant situations; but that it should force 
them to resign, he would maintain was an 
unconstitutional doctrine. [It was,’’ (continued 
Mr. Pitt), “hostile to the prerogative of the 
Crown, and to that balance of power, on which 
the excellency of our Government depended. 
This was a point, therefore, which he was 
always ready to maintain, and from supporting 
which, he hoped, he would never be precluded 
by any false theories or vague declamation 
respecting the dignity of the House,” 


And what was it that Mr. Pitt said on 
another and on a previous occasion ? 


“ TTe hoped,”’ he said, “he should not give 
offence when he declared that a Minister 
might nevertheless, act constitutionally, by 
remaining in office after that House had de- 
clared their disapprobation of him, Ie begged 
pardon for what he was going to say ; but he 
conceived that, accord to the constitution, the 
immediate appointment or removal of Minis- 
ters rested not with that House. There was,there- 
fore, nothing illegal in a Minister’s remaining 
in office after that House had declared against 
him, particularly where immediate resignation 
would have injured the country ; and he hoped 
a public man might be supposed to act 
honourably when, upon public motives, he 
thought he best served ,his country by cone 
tinuing in office after he had been so unfortus 
nate as to Jose the confidence of the Louse. 
He explained this, by declaring that there were 
acts of duty, not the less indispensible because 
they were disagreeable; that, in critical situa- 
tions, it was incumbent on a Minister, who 
found he was not approved in that House, to 
look to the probable consequences of his im- 
mediately resigning. It behoved him to con- 
sider who were likely to be his successors, and 
whether the country might not receive more 
detriment than they could possibly derive ad= 
vantage by his leaving it without any executive 
government, and thus making room for an Ad- 
ministration in whom the Crown, the Parlia 
ment, and the people could not equally repose 
confidence. He acknowledged, that the Mi- 
nister who should lightly venture to encounter 
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the difficulty of holding his office against the 
consent of that House, would in all probability 
be made to repent of his levity ; the necessity 
ought to be great, undoubtedly, since to at- 
tempt such an arduous matter, without the 
stiongest reasons possible, would be rash, im- 
prudent, and unjustifiable. There were cir- 
cumstances, however, under which, he con- 
ceived, the meeting that difficulty with cheer- 
fulness was far from reprehensible.” 

Such, Sir, was the defence made by Mr. 
Pitt for continuing in office under circum- 
stances which Gentlemen opposite affect 
to consider somewhat similar to ours, al- 
though we have not had the misfortune to 
be defeated thirteen or fourteen times on 
votes of want of confidence; and I say, 
that if the right hon. Baronet appeals to 
Mr. Fox and Mr. Burke, we have a right 
to appeal to Mr. Pitt, according to whose 
recorded opinion there is nothing whatever 
unconstitutional in maintaining office after 
the Parliament has differed with the Minis- 
ter. The right hon. Gentleman, in his 
address to the House, has been pleased to 
make several allusions to the measures 
that we put on the Table of the House 
theotherday. He has stated, as a ground 
for declaring his want of confidence in us, 
that those measures are such as we couid 
not hope to carry; and he particularly 
mentioned the repeal of the Corn-laws, 
and he asked whether we, or any person 
seriously could think, that in putting that 
particular question to the House we should 
carry it. Now, I beg leave to ask theright 
hou. Gentleman whether this is to be the 
test by which a Ministry, or any political 
party, is to be tried? Have no measures 
been carried by the Ministers of the day, 
or by the opposing party, which at the 
lime of bringing them forward there ex- 
sted reasons for thinking cou!d not be 
carried? Who at one time thought that 
the Catholic question could be carried ? 
It was frequently urged as a taunt against 
those who brought forward and advocated 
that measure, that they had pledged 
themselves against its being made a Ca- 
binet measure, and that they must know 
that it could not be carried. Why, who 
could be certain that it could be carried ? 
It did so happen that that very question 
Was afterwards carried by those who had 

en for years its most strenuous oppo- 
nents. The right hon. Baronet himself, 
made it a Cabinet question. And, Sir, I 
should not be much surprised, after what 
Ihave seen, if the Corn-law question were 
made a Cabinet question by the right hon. 
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Gentleman too. I could read declarations 
as strong against the carrying of the Ca- 
tholic question, made not only by the 
right hon. Baronet, but by a great many 
of those by whom he is now supported, as 
any thing which the right hon. Baronet 
has said against the repeal of the Corn- 
laws. Therefore I say in these days of 
wonder, I do not see any very great reason 
to make us think it altogether impossible 
that the right hon. Baronet may not him- 
self make a Cabinet question of the repeal 
of the Corn-laws, and have every excuse 
for so doing. The right hon. Gentleman 
has taunted us with wishing an appeal 
to be made to the people at an inoppor- 
tune time; but what degree of weight 
there is in the argument 1 cannot see. If 
we propose what we consider to be mea- 
sures which would give the greatest possi- 
ble relief to the suffering industry of the 
country, and those measure are opposed, 
and we think that the country are with us, 
is there any harm in having our schemes 
and reasons, and our principles fairly laid 
before the country? It seems to me there 
is not. Surely the agitation, if agitation 
there is to be, is no fault of ours. The 
question is a great fiscal question of ‘ mo- 
nopoly or no monopoly.” It is a question 
whether or not we shall, by adopting a 
new scheme, relieve the industry of the 
country, and at the same time increase the 
revenue, and thereby render any addi- 
tional burden on the people unnecessary ; 
or whether the present system shall be 
maintained, That is to say, whether a 
reduction of duties shall take place, and 
thereby supply the deficiency of the re- 
venue, or whether that deficiency shall be 
made up by the ordinary mode of imposing 
fresh taxes on the people. This is the 
point which the country have to deter- 
mine. If the people feel a lively interest 
in the determination of this question, I 
cannot help it. If the industrious classes 
are anxious to remove the burdens they 
now labour under, and are desirous of 
eating cheaper bread and cheaper sugar, 
and of obtaining cheaper timber than they 
are now capable of obtaining, we cannot 
be held responsible for it; and if this 
strong wish for a reduction of the prices 
of those articles is agitation, and if the 
fact of asking the people whether or not 
they think that these fiscal schemes are 
right, and that they think we are doing 
our duty in proposing them is agitation— 
then I am afraid we must plead guilty to 
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having excited that agitation. But this 
is not, I beg leave to inform hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, a fault resting with us 
alone. I could quote very recent instances 
where agitation had been called in to bear 
upon elections. [Cheers.] The hon. Gen- 
tleman cheers out of place. I do not 
deny that agitation has been used for the 
purpose of acting on the feelings and pre- 
possessions of the people on our side; but 
1 do not see that any great backwardiess 
has been evinced on that score by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. I never saw, in my 
experience, avy reluctance on their side to 
avail themselves of that mode of carrying 
any question which they advocated. The 
right hon. Baronet has said, now that the 
appeal is made, and now that we are to go 
to the country, that he shall not make any 
particular exposition of his principles. 
But when the right hon. Baronet came 
into office in 1834, he thought differently. 
He then thought it right to make an expo- 
sition of his political principles in his fa- 
mous Tamworth Manifesto; at a time, 
too, when Parliament was not sitting. He 
did not then deem it iniproper to make an 
appeal to the country. And then, again, 
at a subsequent period, at the Mansion- 
house, he did not object to a mode of 
proceeding which he now seems so much 
to eschew; —and I recollect well that 
some things dropt from him on those occa- 
sions, which looked very like what the 
right hon. Baronet now calls ‘* bidding for 
the favour {of the people :” moreover, he 
did make so high a bidding, that I and 
my friends were at the time not a little 
apprehensive of the result. Now, how- 
ever, he takes, and is to take, a totally 
different course. 1t is sufficient for him to 
Oppose our propositions without stating 
what he himself would substitute for 
them. Such has not always been the lan- 
guage of the right hon. Baronet. When 
he stated his plan for removing the disa- 
bilities of the Catholics, upon moving, 
“That the House should resolve itself into 
a committee” upon that plan being ob- 
jected to in many particulars, he, in reply 
to those objections, used these expres« 
sions :— 
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“T must say, that notwithstanding so much 
of this debate, has turned upon the observations 
I made last night, I have not yet heard an 
answer to the question I then put. If you do 
not like my proposal, what do you propose to 
do under the present circumstances? I am 
aware, that much may be said against my pro- 
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posal, My hon. Friend, the Member for Dublin 
(Mr. Moore), may give us an able disquisition on 
what passed in 1688; but depend upon it, 
that that is not sufficient in the present condi- 
tion of the country. Something must be done, 
and what that something should be, is a ques. 
tion to which I have had no answer.” 


At the conclusion of his speech, the 
tight hon. Baronet said :— 


“Tn ‘conclusion, I only repeat, that I have 
yet heard no answer to my question. What 
other course can be pursued but that which | 
recommend? And this absence of an answer 
confirms me in the conviction, that the course 
I propose, is the only one that can be 
adopted.”” 


Now, her Majesty’s Ministers are 
equally convinced, that what they pro- 
posed was for the best interests of the 
community, and were the best means of 
realizing a sufficient revenue for the exi- 
gencies of the State. They thought so; 
and so thinking, they embodied their 
principles in propositions which they laid 
before the House. And when they so 
acted, I certainly did think, notwithstand- 
ing the acknowledged talent of the right 
hon. Baronet, that he did not evade his 
own question, which | have just read, 
with any degree of success. A question, 
which might fairly be put to himself, 
“* What do you propose?” It might be 
all very well to say, that the first object is 
to displace the Queen’s Government ; but 
if it is, has not the country a right to 
ask, upon what principles do you, Sir 
Robert Peel, propose to succeed to that 
Government? What course of policy 
will you pursue with respect to these great 
fiscal and commercial questions? The 
right bon. Baronet has taunted us with 
‘* oscillation” —I believe that was the word 
—uncertainty of purpose, I suppose he 
meant. I do not exactly know, what 
certainty of purpose can be found, either 
on the part of the right hon. Baronet, or 
his friends. Among other causes of our 
weakness, the right hon. Baronet alluded 
to the great variance of opinion, that pre- 
vails amongst us, and taunted us with not 
holding the same sentiments as many of 
our supporters. That may be; but let 
me ask him, whether I cannot find among 
those who now surround him, men enter- 
taining the most extraordinary variety of 
opinions, and the greatest possible diver- 
gency of sentiments, upon almost all 
subjects of importance, that ever were 
Seen congregated in the same patty. 
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Why, I see now among the friends and sup- 

rters of the right hon. Baronet, men 
who were the advocates of the Catholic 
Relief Bill, in close conjunction with men 
who were its most strenuous opposers. I 
see some who were the earnest friends 
and framers of the Reform Bill, associat- 
ing with Gentlemen who declared, that 
it was a measure that threatened destruc- 
tion to the British constitution, and to the 
very existence of the empire. I see on 
those benches, the firmest supporters of 
the Poor-law Bill, in close adhesion with 
men who have denounced that measure as 
being cruel, unnatural, and execrable. I 
see men who were the authors of the 
Church Temporalities Bull for Ireland, 
sitting by the side of those who declared, 
that that measure was the first blow struck 
at the Irish national Church. I see the 
right hon. Baronet, who restored the 
golden standard of currency, backed by 
men who have asserted, that it was the 
source of misery and ruin to the country. 
I see many, who willingly came to a com- 
promise on the Irish Municipal Reform 
Bill, not unwilling to associate themselyes 
with those who prophesied that it would 
prove the severest blow, that ever was 
struck at the Protestant constitution of 
this empire. I also see amongst them, 
men who have voted for the suppression 
of Orange lodges as being illegal associa- 
tions, while others are sitting with them, 
who have held high office in those socie- 
ties. So also do I see those who have 
been the staunch upholders of the privi- 
leges of Parliament, quietly mingling 
themselves with men who have asserted, 
that the laws of the House were mere 
waste paper, when compared with deci- 
sions of courts of law. I see amongst 
those opposite to us, friends of the High 
Church, friends of the Low Church, 
friends of the New Church. In short, 
there is every shade of opinion represented 
on those benches, from men who uphold 
principles opposed to all that is popular 
and free in the country, to those who 
would ally themselves to the Chartists in 
order to secure political power. Such is 
the united body—such the harmonious 
elements of the party which is to succeed 
us in power. But it seems_to me, that 
the right hon. Baronet cannot have the 
least chance with such materials (suppos- 
ing he does not possess those other and 
more secret means, which no Minister at 
this time of day can be suspected of hay- 
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ing), of successfully conducting the Go- 
vernment of this country. But if such be 
the character of the party itself, permit 
me to turn now to the very distinguished 
Gentleman who leads that party—to the 
right hon. Baronet himself. The right 
hon. Gentleman has this night put us 
upon our trial—he will, I am sure, not 
complain if I say a few words in regard to 
his claims upon public confidence. Of 
his ability, it is idle and superfluous to 
say anything—too much of the time of 
this House has, in my opinion, been al- 
ready consumed on that topic. No one 
doubts his capacity as a debater; the 
question rather turns upon the use which 
he has made of his acknowledged powers. 
In my view of his past conduct, his whole 
career seems to have been one of ineffec- 
tual resistance and unwilling concession. 
He has seldom taken up a position on any 
great question, dividing parties in later 
days, which he has not afterwards aban- 
doned. He has attempted to swim against 
the current of public opinion, but has been 
beaten back, and has landed upon shoal 
after shoal, which has sunk under him, 
and been swept away. If he has been 
saved, he owes his safety to yielding to 
the tide, which he has passed the best 
part of his life in endeavouring to combat, 
and in vain. The right hon. Gentleman 
has not been the leader of events, he has 
been dragged onward bythem. This may 
be his misfortune rather than his fault, 
but such is the fact. He has come too 
late with his political discoveries; he 
seems to me deficient in that sagacity 
which sees the signs of the times, and 
foresees the consequences of them; he, 
not unfrequently, does what is right, 
but after so long a delay, and in such 
a manner, that he generally fails to com- 
mand the full esteem of his opponents, 
or to secure the sincere allegiance of his 
friends. Hence comes it, that with all 
his talents, all his opportunities, all his 
party following, | much fear he will never 
be a great Minister, far less a great man. 
Happy shall I be, if his future conduct 
and services shall contradict this predic- 
tion. Sir, the avowed object of this reso- 
lution, is a change of Ministers; and I have 
taken the liberty, I trust, without exceed. 
ing the limits prescribed for those who dis- 
cuss the claims of their opponents, to 
ask what is the character of the party op- 
posite, what the chances of their forming 
an efticient Government? I may also ask, 
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what is likely to be their policy? I will 
not go so far as the hon. Member for 
Finsbury (Mr. Wakley), and say, that 
their policy will be exactly the same as 
ours, and that there will be no change of 
measures; but I will venture to assert, 
that Jet who will be in office, the affairs 
of this country will be administered, in all 
probability, much, I will not say alto- 
gether, on the principles which have guided 
our conduct. The systems of Government 
which were in vogue when the right hon. 
Baronet, and his friends near him, en- 
tered into public life, are inapplicable to 
these times; and if the Gentlemen oppo- 
site are to succeed us, they must either 
follow in our course, or their sway will be 
but of short duration, either in the coun- 
try or the Parliament. The right hon. 
Baronet may be inclined, to a great ex- 
tent, to take the right course; how he 
will be able to manage a party so strange- 
ly, not so strongly, united is another 
question; nor do | see how the country 
could contemplate such a change with 
any confidence of a beneficial result. The 
noble Lord, my late noble Friend, the 
Member for North Lancashire, speaking 
in the late debate, told us that we were 
‘ tottering to our fall.” Be it so. I sub- 
mit cheerfully : having risen to, and main- 
tained this position with those near me, I 
am content to fall with them. I would, 
at any time, rather fal! with my friends— 
with those with whom I have been long 
associated for the attainment of great pub- 
lic objects, than rise to any eminence, 
however lofty, by the help of antagonists 
to whom I have been bitterly opposed. 
Whatever may be the result of this dis- 
cussion, (answering only for myself, and 
not presuming to speak for my colleagues), 
Ican say that I have done my duty. I 
can conscientiously say, that, in becoming 
a party to bringing forward the great 
measures which are the chief pretexts for 
our overthrow, I did so with the solemn 
conviction that the time was come when 
the proposed change of system was not 
only just and prudent, but inevitable; and 
I am convinced, that we should have 
abandoned our duty to the House, to the 
country, and to ourselves, if we had not 
run the risk of recommending such mea- 
sures for the sanction of Parliament. I 
am satisfied that the more these measures 
are examined, the more they will be ap- 
proved. They are indeed only the deve- 
lopment and sequel of a system of com- 
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mercial reform, recommended by great 
men of former days, who were then de. 
famed for their innovations, but are now 
universally admired. Of this I feel as 
sure as of my existence—that these mea. 
sures may be delayed, but cannot finall 
be destroyed. They will be the law of 
the land, whatever may be the fate of the 
Administration. We feel we have done 
what became us in bringing them forward, 
and we are firmly resolved to use every 
constitutional means in our power to carry 
them into effect. 

Mr. D'Israeli began by applauding the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Tam. 
worth, for the course of his political con. 
duct. Placed in an age of rapid civilisa- 
tion and rapid transition, he had adapted 
the practical character of his measures to 
the condition of the times. When in 
power, he had never proposed a change 
which he did not carry, and when in op- 
position, he never forgot that he was at 
the head of the Conservative party. He 
had never employed his influence for fac. 
tious purposes, and had never been stimu- 
lated in his exertions by a disordered de. 
sire of obtaining office; above all, he had 
never carried himself to the opposite 
benches by making propositions by which 
he was not ready to abide. Whether in 
or out of office, the right hon. Baronet 
had done his best to make the settlement 
of the new constitution of England work 
for the benefit of the present time and of 
posterity. He would advert to what had 
been said of the distinction between con- 
stitutional and official questions; in the 
former facts were open to all, and every 
man qualified by his studies to fill the 
station of a gentleman, would be just as 
well able to decide whether a Roman 
Catholic ought to be admitted to power as 
a Member of the Privy Council, or a Ca- 
binet Minister. The case, however, was 
very different on questions of finance, for 
no man unacquainted with the secrets of 
office could be fully informed as to the 


‘resources of the country. Nor was what 


had been said, by the right hon, Baronet 
(Sir J. C. Hobhouse), respecting the reign 
of Sir Robert Walpole, more felicitous. 
He had recently visited the library of the 
house, and had: informed himself of the 
facts of the history of the time. Sir 
Robert Walpole, though a Whig, was one 
of the ablest Ministers this country had 
ever known, and his followers might de- 
rive instruction from contemplating his 
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conduct. The question now before the 
House was this—was it, or was it not, 
important that there should be a clear 
understanding between the representative 
and the executive bodies? Such was not 
the language, but the import of the reso- 
lution. What then was the duty of a 
Government placed in the situation of the 
present servants of the Crown, unsuppor- 
ted as they were by a House of Commons 
elected under their own auspices? Two 
former Ministers had been in this predica- 
ment—Sir Robert Walpole and Lord 
North. No man contended that merely 
because a Government was in a minority 
in the House of Commons, that, therefore, 
it ought to resign. Next to the assump- 
tion of power, was the responsibility of 
relinquishing it. The year 1741, was the 
ominous year in which Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, was in the condition of the present 
Prime Minister. A Parliament had been 
summoned under his own auspices, but 
his address to the Crown was importantly 
amended, for the House of Commons 
would not sanction the words containing 
an approbation of the war, Sir Robert 
Walpole, did not resign because the im- 
plied censure related merely to the past. 
Then followed the choice of Chairman of 
election committees, next in consequence 
to the nomination of the Speaker; and 
here Sir Robert Walpole was in a minority 
of four. Still he did not resign. The 
Westminster election came next, and again 
the majority against the Ministers was four. 
The House adjourned for the Christmas 
recess, and when it re-assembled on the 
18th of January, a motion was made on 
the subject of resignation, but Horace 
Walpole said, ‘* My father will go on un- 
til the business of Government is arrested,” 
and, accordingly, Sir Robert Walpole re- 
mained at his post. What was the case 
with Lord North, in 1782? He too had 
a Parliament clected under his own au- 
spices, and Mr. Fox brought forward a 
motion, of general censure on the conduct 
of the war, by moving for a committee 
to inquire into the conduct of the Ad- 
miralty. Lord North avoided a majority 
against him by refusing to come to a 
division, but when a similar motion was 
brought forward a few days afterwards, 
the Minister was defeated by a small 
majority. A few days subsequently, Lord 
North had a majority of seventeen, and 
on the celebrated address for putting an 
end to the American war, the Minister had 
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a majority of one. On that occasion, Mr. 


Pitt said that 


‘* There was not a promise which had not 
been falsified—that shuffling and _ trickery 
pervaded the whole conduct of the cabinet, 
and that it was impossible for Parliament to 
place confidence in such a ministry.” 

Yet Lord North would not quit office 
because he had a majority of one, and he 
was, nevertheless, acting less in the spirit 
of the constitution than Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, against whom there had been a 
majority of four, because ‘ the business 
of Government was arrested.” Afterwards 
Mr. Fox gave a notice for Wednesday, and 
promised to bring forward the same mo- 
tion on every Wednesday until Lord North 
retired. In the present instance there 
was, however, an additional circumstance, 
which would not be forgotten by the 
House, or by the couniry. He referred 
to the manner in which, for several Ses- 
sions, the Government had been carried 
on in the face of the resistance offered by 
a large majority in the other House of 
Parliament. ‘The reformed House of Com- 
mons, proud of its new-fangled existence, 
and believing that all power would centre 
in itself, had permitted a minister of state 
to stigmatise a vote of the House of Lords 
as “ the whisper of a faction.” But now 
the poisoned chalice was returned to their 
own lips. Those who had treated the 
House of Lords with insult were now 
treating the House of Commons with con. 
tempt. The fact was, that the Govern- 
ment was too full of that specious libe- 
ralism which they found it convenient 
periodically to assume; but in attacking 
aristocratic institutions, it had become the 
victim of a haughty and rapacious oli- 
garchy. The present was uot the first 
time the Whigs had been placed in this 
situation, and in the present day they had 
been obliged to reconstruct the House of 
Commons, and to conciliate the House of 
Lords. In one thing they had been con- 
sistent—in a systematic slight of our par- 
liamentary institutions, They now go- 
verned the country, not only in spite of 
the House of Lords, but in spite of the 
House of Commons. What would be the 
consequence? Was it possible that these 
‘apostles of liberty,” as they had been 
termed, should be found cringing in the 
ante-chambers of the palace, and now 
intended to support themselves in office, 
by clandestine and back-stairs influence? 
For himself, he had not the slightest 
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doubt that those who had twice tampered 
with the succession, would do so a third 
time if the occasion required it. The 
President of the Board of Control had 
given his opponents the consolation of his 
opinion, that if the present Ministers were 
removed, there was a prospect that their 
successors would form a strong Govern- 
ment. The career of her Majesty’s pre- 
sent servants had been a singular one; 
they began by remodelling the House of 
Commons, and insulting the House of 
Lords; they then assaulted the Church— 
next the colonial constitutions; afterwards 
they assailed the municipalities of the 
kingdom, attacked the rich and the poor, 
and now, in their last moments, at one fell 
swoop, made war upon thecolonial, com- 
mercial, and agricultural interests. Under 
these circumstances, he saw no reason why 
the party to which he belonged should 
despair, and the right hon. Baronet, who, 
according to the President of the Board 
of Control, was not a great man, and 
could not be a great Minister, might have 
the opportunity of establishing a Govern- 
ment, which would have the confidence 
of the education, the property, and he 
sincerely believed, the enlighted feeling of 
the great body of the nation. In that case 
the prophecy of the right hon. Gentleman 
would be falsified. 

Mr. 7. B. Hobhouse: Sir,—The hon, 
Gentleman who has just sat down ought 
to be the last to complain of the conveni- 
ent use of liberalism, and to indulge in 
taunts and reproaches upon those who are 
opposed to him. He seems to have for- 
gotten the time when he went down to 
High Wycombe with that convenient 
variety of opinions, which could allow 
him to be proposed by a Tory and se- 
conded by a Radical, though it is difficult 
to tell by what good fortune he had man. 
aged to persuade the different parties that 
he was the friend ofeach. How the hon, 
Gentleman had been able to reconcile 
those opposite extremes is a mystery which 
he himself can alone explain. On that 
occasion the hon. Gentleman carried with 
him, as passports, two letters of recom- 
mendation, one from the hon. Member for 
Dublin and the other from the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kilkenny. It is therefore rather 
too much that he should now deal out 
insinuations against his antagonists. I 
shall now follow the hon. Gentleman 
through his historical researches, because 
I have no wish to compete with him as an 
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antiquary. The hon, Gentleman has said 
that Ministers act in an unconstitutional 
manner in retaining power and seeking to 
bring forward those great measures upon 
which they have staked their character jn 
the House of Commons. I, on the con- 
trary, maintain, that Gentlemen opposite 
are acting an unconstitutional part, because 
they seek to deprive the Crown of its pre. 
rogative, and to prevent the people from 
expressing their wishes. Is the Crown to 
be told, that in a matter so important as 
the choice of its servants there is to be no 
appeal from this House to the country? 
And is the country of so little account 
that it ought not to pronounce judgment 
upon the conduct of its representatives in 
this new posture of public affairs? 1 hope 
that the people at large will look at the 
matter in this light. What right has any 
Gentleman to stand up in this House, 
which emanates from the people, and to 
say, that if a great public measure is sub- 
mitted to us by the Ministers the country 
is not entitled to express an opinion upon 
it? The hon. Gentleman, as well as the 
right hon. Baronet who proposed the mo. 
tion, has endeavoured to narrow the dis- 
cussion upon it; but as the motion, if 
carried, must lead to the removal of Mi- 
nisters or to a dissolution of Parliament, | 
am bound to take into account the whole 
conduct of the Ministry and not to givea 
vote upon some particular measures, which 
Gentlemen opposite may select as a con- 
venient stalking-horse to power. Gentle- 
men wish to confine the question to certain 
points, because it does not suit their pur- 
pose to review the large and general 
benefits which the present Government has 
conferred upon the country. But a reso- 
lution of this nature cannot stand on such 
partial grounds. The hon. Gentlemen 
opposite make bold assertions but do not 
sustain them by facts. In what have my 
right hon. Friends acted so unconstitu- 
tionally ¢ And, if the conduct of Ministers 
has been so criminal from first to last, a 
patriotic Opposition has been singularly 
negligent of its duty in not pronouncing a 
censure. ‘True, they did attempt it once, 
but they signally failed. The right hon. 
Baronet who moved the resolution was 
very cautious of referring to the precedent 
of 1784 as not being analogous to the 
present case. He was wise to deny the 
analogy, because he knew that it would 
tell strongly in favour of his opponents. 
It is therefore not without reason that he 
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objects to the example of Mr. Pitt. True, 
there is no analogy between the conduct 
of Mr. Fox and that of the right hon. 
Baronet, for it originated in a different 
way. Mr. Fox had carried his India Biil 
through this House by a majority of two 
to one, and had been displaced by the 
interference of the Crown. The measures 
of Mr. Fox were therefore simply defen- 
sive, while those of the right hon. Baronet | 
are as entirely aggressive. Besides, Mr. | 
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of his party by a consideration of the 
question of the Corn-laws; he expects 
some difficulty in the attempt to force 
that monopoly down the throats of the 
people. Those who support the mo- 
tion know that the party with whom 
I have the honour to act, are pre- 
pared with arguments on that subject 
of a most conclusive character. We do 
not flatter ourselves too much when 
we say that we can adduce reasons 


the Ministry. 


Fox did not come forward with a vote of | for a change which it is impossible to 
censure grounded upon a particular mea- | answer. [‘‘ A laugh from the Opposition.” | 
sure, but he spoke out boldly, and said ; Why, if hon. Gentlemen opposite, think 
that the Ministry did not possess the con- that they are so strong in truth and jus- 


fidence of the country, not as to this or | 
that act, but as to their proceedings gene- | 
rally. Should the present motion be car- | 
ried, the country will be placed in a most | 
unfavourable position, and the House in | 
a situation which every lover of liberty 
must regret. For suppose that my right 
ton, Friends do their duty—neither re- 


sign nor dissolve. At least, I hope that 


they will do neither one nor the other 
until they have brought forward the Corn- 
law question, then the hon: Gentlemen 
opposite, if they follow the precedent of 
1784, and if they do not mean their mo- 


tion to be a mere brutum fulmen, must 
go up with an address to the Crown. It 
is not for any one to anticipate the an- 
swer; but suppose the example set by 
George 3rd should be imitated, and the 
Crown should declare that there is no 
reason to remove the Ministers, in what 
a situation will the House then be placed, 
being brought into direct collision with 
the Crown, not upon great principles of 
public liberty, but upon selfish interests | 
and a question of monopoly. What a, 
spectacle will then be presented to a great | 
nation, the Crown standing for liberty, | 
and the House of Commons for monopoly ! | 
Such a state of things is not desirable, | 
but it is inevitable, if the present motion | 
should be carried. Already the organs of | 
the Tories out of doors have proclaimed | 
the intention of the party to follow up | 





tice upon this question, it is to their in- 
terest to have it submitted to the people ; 
the greatest guod will arise from the public 
discussion of it. The fact, however, is 
that they fear nothing so much as a de- 
bate upon a proposition so evident. Sir, 
I shall vote against the resolution of the 
right hon. Baronet, and I cannot but think 
that he has made a great mistake in 
bringing it forward. The object of it is 
to embarrass Ministers, but such, I trust, 
will not be the effect. If the other side 
succeed in this attempt, it may recoil upon 
themselves ; if they fail, the tide of popular 
feeling will set doubly strong in favour of 
the present Government. A complaint 
has been made that Ministers wish to ex- 
cite the public mind upon the Corn-law 
question, and then go to an election upon 
it, Why, what can agitate the public 
mind more than such party motions as the 
present? It has been stated, particularly 
by those hon. Gentlemen who come from 
manufacturing districts, that almost un- 
paralleled distress prevails in the country ; 
but the Ministry have proposed a plan by 
which the public will be considerably re- 
lieved, and an accession of revenue ine 
sured to the country. The hon. Gentle- 
men opposite have advanced no plan for 
securing those benefits, while they have 
not refrained from charging the Ministers 
with political delinquency, on account of 
the deficiency in the revenue, the greatest 


this resolution with an address and they | part of which, however, is attributable to 
are bound to take this course if they| the alteration of the postage duties, a 
would not expose themselves to the deri- | vast moral, social, and intellectual im- 
sion of the country as the framers of an, provement. If then, the accounts of the 
unmeaning motion a telum imbelle sine | distressed condition of the country be 
tctu. 1 am strongly opposed, Sir, to the | true, and if no remedy be proposed but 
tesolution for another reason, because the | that which emanates from my right hon. 
object of it is, I believe, to stifle the dis- | Friends below me, I am almost compelled 
cussion upon the Corn-laws. The right | as it were, to adopt their measure, unless 
hon. Baronet dreads the embarrassment | some hon. Gentleman will get up and— 
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prove it to be wrong and propound a 
right one. Sir, if my voice can have any 
influence, I would warn the House not to 
plunge into a conflict with the Crown, 
which promises nothing but disgrace. I 
am sure that we shall gain no respect in 
the country, if contrary to past history, 
we exchange with the Crown our natural 
position as guardians of the people’s 
rights. We may lose much, if we take 
upon ourselves to be the champions of 
monopoly, and leave to the Crown the de- 
fence of free trade. 1 shall reserve my 
opinions on the Corn-laws until that 
question comes before the House. I have 
always supported the repeal of those laws, 
and I shail still do so. I have also sup- 
ported a reduction of the sugar duties, not 
because it was proposed by the Govern- 
ment, for I was one of the minority of 
twenty-seven, who voted for the motion of 
the hon. Member for Wigan last year, but 
because J think we are in a situation in 
which either a new tax must be levied on 
the people, or a reduction of import duties 
to ‘an amount sufficient for the purpose 
must be made, so as to improve the trade 
and commerce of the country. 1 amcon- 
vinced Sir, that the triumph in the present 
conflict will ultimately be in favour of 
free trade, and of that commercial system 
which the circumstances of the country, 
no less than those of the Treasury de- 
mand. 

Mr. D’Israeli was understood to ex- 
plain, that his principles, at this mo- 
ment, were exactly the same as when he 
was formerly a candidate at High Wy- 
comb, and carried down with him letters 
of recommendation from Mr. O’Connell 
and Mr. Hume. 

Mr. Liddell said, the hon. Member had 
attacked the Members on the opposition 
side of the House, as being opposed to the 
prerogatives of the Crown, while the Go- 
vernment had shewn itself utterly unable 
to maintain the prerogative of the Crown 
on the recent occasion of the motion made 
by the hon. Member for Finsbury for the 
liberation of Chartist prisoners, against 
which motion the Ministers could not 
muster more than twenty-eight Members, 
and were supported by thirty from the 
Opposition side of the House; and had it 
not been for the casting vote given by the 
Speaker, in support of the prerogative of 
the Crown, it must have been interfered 
with, in spite of the Ministers of the 
Crown. The right hon. Gentleman, the 
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President of the Board of Control, haq 
spoken with triumph of what he design. 
ated the triumph of the Government dur. 
ing the course of this very Session, in 
having carried the principle of the Irish 
Registration Bill. What a sorry source 
of satisfaction to the Government? One 
of its leading Members had admitted 
that the very principle of it was the 
maintenance of a 5/. franchise for [re. 
land. They certainly did carry the second 
reading by a majority of five. What 
was the result? Did they bring their bill 
to a successful issue? Did they abide 
by what they described as the main prin. 
ciple of the bill? Did they not, on the 
contrary, with their usual abandonment 
of principle, abandon the principle of the 
bill, and, after suffering this stigma, were 
they not absolutely defeated, and had they 
not abandoned this measure, like so many 
others? And yet the right hon. the Pre. 
sident of the Board of Control said, 
‘© We carried the principle of our Irish 
Registration Bill.” All that the right 


hon, Gentleman would admit was, their 
defeat on the Sugar Duties Bill. Now, this 
was the first great portion of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s financial pro- 
jects; and it was therefore a defeat of so 


much consequence, as to render utterly 
uugatory his whole financial scheme. The 
noble Lord, the Member for Lincolnshire, 
had thought fit to apologize for his incon. 
sistency on this occasion. He declared 
that he had opposed the Government 
only upon narrow grounds, Their budgeta 
narrow ground! Did the Government 
themselves think it so? Was that a nar- 
row ground, upon which they had arrayed 
all the great interests of this country in 
deadly conflict, set the manufacturing 
against the agricultural classes, and put 
the shipping and colonial interests in a 
perfect ferment? It was upon this very 
“narrow ground,” that, relying upon po- 
pular feeling for their support, they had 
determined on taking the extreme mea- 
sure of dissolving their own Parliament. 
The noble Lord had_ talked of their exer- 
tions in favour of reform. He would find 
this allusion rather a stale attempt to ex- 
cite public sympathy. The people now 
knew well what they had to expect from 
the operation of that bill; and those very 
men who had been most clamorous for 
“ the bill, the whole bill, and nothing but 
the bill,” were those who expressed them- 
selves now most dissatisfied with its re- 
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sults, and insisted on the five points of 
the people’s Charter. He (Mr. Liddell) 
had never given a vote with a clearer 
conviction of its necessity. Had her Ma- 
jesty’s present Ministers the confidence of 
the people of this country? Had no pub- 
lic inconvenience ensued from their imbe- 
cility? Had no question been unsettled 
by their hesitation, and permitted still to 
continue unsettled? Did the House re- 
member their various defeats during the 
last Session of Parliament —defeats so 
numerous, that their details almost es- 
caped the recollection? Did the House 
remember the various ‘ open questions” 
which had been made by the present 
Cabinet? What did the country think 
of the mode in which the Corn-laws had 
been treated by them during the whole of 
this Parliament? What of their making 
the ballot an open question? What of 
their mode of dealing with the Poor-law 
Bill, which the noble Lord had declared 
to be essential to the welfare of the com- 
munity? How did he propose to get rid 
of the existing difficulties? Did he pro- 


pose that the powers of the commission- 
ers should expire at the end of the present 
year, without renewal ? 


If he considered 
it “essential to the welfare of the com- 
munity,” how could he justify his aban- 
donment of that important measure with- 
out bringing it to an issue? Nor was this 
all. Would the country not remember 
the failure of the education scheme of the 
Government, the abandonment of their 
proposition respecting Church-rates, and, 
above all, did they not remember that the 
Government had proposed and carried a 
motion for a Committee on Church-leases, 
involving the most important interests, 
which Committee had produced a most dis- 
tinct report, with various recommendations, 
which the Government, to its disgrace and 
shame be it spoken, had totally neg- 
lected, and left these vital interests in the 
same unsettled state? Was there no other 
point on which the Government had ma- 
nifested culpable weakness and imbecility ? 
There was their abandonment of the re- 
venue derived from the Post-office, which 
took place in consequence of the recom- 
mendation of Members composing tae 
Radical section of the House. Upon their 
recommendation—their threats, he might 
might say—Ministers had consented to 
Sweep away 1,200,000/. of revenue, and 
had come forward in the following Session 
with an alteration of the whole financial 
VOL. LVHI, {fur 
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system of the country, involving the risk 
of the greatest possible public commotion, 
by dissolving Parliament on such a ques- 
tion. All this had resulted from the weak- 
ness and imbecility of the Government, 
and these were evils from which they were 
bound to relieve themselves. The right 
hon. Baronet, the Member for Tamworth, 
had at length brought forward this reso-« 
lution, in a shape in which he felt assured, 
that the House would aid him in carrying 
it—a resolution which he trusted would 
have the effect of expelling them at once 
from their seats. The extreme remedy to 
which they had announced their inten- 
tion of resorting—that of dissolving the 
Parliament—could be justified only, ac- 
cording to his humble apprehension, where 
there was a distinct expression on the part 
of the country, and a decided convic- 
tion in the minds of Ministers themselves 
that the opinions of the country and the 
House of Commons were at variance, and 
that the measures of Ministers did meet 
with the approval of the country. In 
such a case any Government would be 
perfectly justified in having recourse to 
an expression of the distinct opinion of 
the country. But what was the evidence ? 
Was it to the late elections they looked 
for that evidence? Was it to the coun- 
ties, where they had been beat by majori- 
ties, not of hundreds, but almost of thou- 
sands? Was it to their own towns? to 
those which were commonly called Go- 
veroment boroughs, where they had sus- 
tained their last defeats? Or was it to the 
great manufacturing town of Nottingham, 
which had so lately returned to Parliament 
his hon, Friend who then sat behind him? 
What right had the Government to say, 
that the country was with them, when 
these examples were before their eyes ? 
All their efforts to stem the tide of oppo- 
sition had failed; and if, under such cir- 
cumstances, they continued in office on 
the one hand, or dissolved the Parliament 
on the other, he conceived, that they 
would most grossly belie their duty to 
their Sovereign and their country, and 
merit condign punishment. He did not 
suppose, that even any one of themselves, 
though he had no very high opinion of 
their principles, would resort to a dissolu- 
tion of Parliament, unless he bona fide 
believed that the feelings of the country 
were along with them. He could not sup- 
pose them possibly so lost to every notion 


of sound principle and loyalty as to have 
2F 
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recourse to a dissolution of Parliament 
merely for the purpose of getting up an 
agitation in the country. They had been 
beaten within a very short period upon 
two great measures, one for the introduc- 
tion of a complete change in the elective 
franchise in Ireland, the other the great 
financial measure of the Session. After 
these defeats, could they pretend to say, 
that they possessed the confidence of the 
House, or that, having lost the first item 
of their budget, they would be able to 
carry the second? Would the noble Lord 
propose his alteration of the timber duties 
after the distinct opinion which had been 
given by Lord Sydenham? Did the noble 
Lord pretend to imagine, that if he failed 
in that, he would succeed in the question 
of the corn laws ? The right hon. Baronet, 
the Member for Tamworth, was taunted 
because he held out no pledge to the 
country of his intentions on this subject. 
But he had said all that it was necessary 
for him to say —all that any man had a 
right to expect or reason to hope for. He 
had put the question on most distinct 
and intelligible grounds. The Govern- 
ment said, ‘* We advocate a fixed duty.” 
The right hon. Baronet said, “ I maintain 


As to 


the principle of the sliding scale.” 
the amount at which the sliding scale was 
to be set, the noble Secretary for foreign 
affair had talked of the “sliding scale,” 
as “a slippery thing ;” but did any one 
in that House venture to say that the 
existing scale was the very best that could 


possibly be adopted? He, for one was 
pledged always to support the existing 
system; but he did not hold the present 
scale to be a very advantageous one. He 
had always lamented that the Corn-law 
prepared by Mr. Canning should have 
been altered. He would have most wil- 
lingly seen it carried into effect. Speaking 
as the independent representative of a 
community engaged in shipping, mercan- 
tile and agricultural pursuits, he had no 
hesitation in saying, that he did not con- 
sider the present scale by any means the 
most desirable one ; and he would support 
a reduction in it, if brought forward by a 
Government to which he should be dis- 
posed to give his confidence. It was un- 
fair to taunt the right hon. Baronet who 
was too wise to commit himself upon 
points of detail. But he had fairly spoken 
out in favour of the sliding scale. Mr. 
Huskisson, author of the existing Corn- 
laws, made this memorable declaration— 
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“So convinced am I of the value of the 
shipping interests, with reference to the safet 
of this great empire, that in all questions where 
the interests of our commerce and our ships 
directly clash, I, for one will always be pre. 
pared to give due consideration to the shipping 
interests.” i 


He felt strongly that the present posi. 
tion of the Government called for a 
change in the administration of public 
affairs. The right hon. Baronet, the Mem. 
ber for Tamworth, had not ill estimated 
the feelings of the country, nor the 
strength, unanimity, and zeal of his sup- 
porters in that House, in bringing forward 
the present motion. He considered, that 
the circumstances of the times required a 
vote of want of confidence, the effect of 
which would be to bring the Crown and 
the people of this country more into har- 
mony than they had been since the acces- 
sion of her present Majesty, and to rid 
them effectually of one of the worst and 
weakest Governments that ever had held 
the reins of power. 

Sir Hesketh Fleetwood had to appeal to 
the House for a favourable hearing whilst 
he addressed them on a question of such 
immense importance as a vote of want of 
confidence in her Majesty’s Government, 
and as he had never troubled the House 
with a speech during the present Session, 
he trusted the House would feel, that as 
the representative of a constituency so 
important and increasing as that of the 
town of Preston, which had been already 
alluded to in the course of the recent de- 
bate, when he had received letter after 
letter, and memorial after memorial, cal- 
ling upon him to express the feelings of 
his constituents, he had some claim on its 
attention whilst he spoke on behalf of 
a large, and more especially, on behalf of 
a suffering constituency. He was glad, 
that the right hon. Gentleman, the Mem- 
ber for Finsbury, was in his place, be 
cause, identified as they both were with 
the county of Lancaster, they would be 
better able to understand its true state. 
And here he must observe, that when the 
hon. Gentleman, the Member for Fins- 
bury, addressed the House the other 
night, and stated, that if the right hoo. 
Baronet brought forward better measures 
than those of the present Government, he 
should have the hon. Members support, 
he, for one, fully agreed in the hon. Mem- 
ber’s views, and declared, that he for one 
was perfectly willing to hear the right hon. 
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Gentleman’s measures propounded, and if 
they were good, he was as ready to give 
them his vote, as freely as he had voted 
on former occasions, not for any particu- 
jar interest or party, but for the general 
benefit of the country. The right hon. 
Baronet had introduced together the sub- 
jects of the Poor-law and the Corn-law, 
now every vote which he had given had 
been against the Poor-law, and when the 
right hon. Gentleman regretted, that the 
Poor-law had been put aside, alleging as 
a reason, the fear of a dissolution ; and 
when the right hon. Gentleman said, that 
the Corn-law had been brought forward to 
serve the same end, he (Sir HH. Fleetwood) 
was glad to be able to state, that if the 
Poor-law was disliked, the Corn-law was 
equally hated. For himself, he derived 
the principal portion of his income from 
land, and yet he had invariably supported 
an alteration in the present Corn-laws, 
because he had ever felt, that they were 
imposing a tax to alter the disposition of 
Providence, and that, with whatever good 
feeling they had been framed, they had 
never been carried out beneficially, even 
for those for whose assistance they were 
designed ; and it wasa fortunate thing for 
the unrepresented portion of the people of 
this country, that measures not founded 
on-correct principles could never be car- 
tied out for the benefit of the class for 
which they were intended, and still less 
for the benefit of the community at large. 
He hoped that the Corn-laws, and all the 
other measures propounded by her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would be fairly dis- 
cussed, for he was convinced, that the 
more every question connected with the 
well-being of the country was debated, the 
better would it be understood by that 
House and the country. It was the more 
important upon the present occasion, be- 
cause such a crisis as this had never be- 
fore existed in this country. This was the 
only time on which they were to enter 
upon the general distinction between free 
and restricted trade. He had often repre- 
sented to the Members of the Government 
the difficulty under which Members who 
supported them were placed when they 
went to their constituents. There were 


numbers of cases on questions between 


the people and the privileged classes, in 


which the Government left those by whom . 


they were generally supported, and threw 
themselves into the hands of the privileged 
classes. This was, perhaps, the first in- 
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stance in which the Government had 
taken the lead in measures that would 
conduce to the advantage of the general 
body, as contradistinguished from privi- 
leged and particular classes, and if this 
vote of want of confidence were to be car- 
ried, surely it would be telling every one 
who had not a vote for Members of that 
House, “* you see, that so long as the two 
parties that rule this country are only se- 
parated among themselves so far as not to 
prevent particular classes from being sup- 
ported by particular majorities, all goes on 
well; but so soon as either party oversteps 
this recognised line, he is met with a vote 
of want of confidence.” He thought, 
that the present motion had been brought 
forward by the right hon. Baronet at a 
period the most opportune, and he be- 
lieved, that there could have been no bet- 
ter means taken to put the country fairly 
in possession of the principles on which 
the Government had acted, than the 
speeches delivered by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet this evening, and also upon the oc- 
easion of the former debate which had 
taken place upon the proposition of the 
Government with regard to the sugar du- 
ties. The Government had endeavoured 
to raise that amount which was called for 
to supply the deficiency in the revenue by 
means the most favourable to the people. 
They had sought to procure the amount 
required in such a way as, that while the 
burdens of the people were not increased, 
they should at the same time be placed in 
a better situation than that in which they 
had hitherto stood, and if ever there was 
a system to which it was unfit that such a 
vote as that now proposed should be ap- 
plied, it was that which had so recently 
been advocated by her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters. He was fully aware of the import- 
ance of avoiding all discussions upon the 
Corn-laws to hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
because he was aware, that the general 
knowledge of that question, together with 
a full acquaintance with the principles of 
those hon. Gentlemen, would in all proba- 
bility have the effect of placing many 
gentlemen in that House who did not now 
enjoy seats in it, in lieu of many of those 
hon. Gentlemen; and without reference 
to the holding of office by one Govern- 
ment or by another, he thought, that it 
would be highly advantageous to the 
House, generally, that the country should 
have an opportunity of showing the opin- 
ion which was generally entertained by 
2F2 
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those upon the questions at present at 
issue. This Parliament had already lasted 
during a period of four years, and he was 
one of those who had always supported 
the principle of shorter Parliaments. He 
had never objected to go to his consti- 
tuents, and he thought, that the same 


feeling should pervade the House, for if 


the conduct of hon. Members in that 
House should be considered as right, there 
was no doubt that they would be again re- 
turned; but if it should be considered as 
erroneous, they would be compelled to 
give way to others more consistent than 
themselves, and the sooner that took place, 
under such circumstances, the better. The 
present crisis was entirely diflerent from 
any which had occurred ; it was one, whic- 
ther the new principle of free trade which 
was advocated should be adopted. Hon. 
Gentleman opposite, with whom he had 
spoken upon this subject, had said to him, 
‘* We do not like the present Government 
—we wish them out, but while we do so, 
we cannot deny, that we should be ready 
to agree to the measures which they pro- 
pose if we were in power, but we do not put 
confidence in the Government.” [ Cheers.] 
He was glad to hear these sentiments ex- 


pressed, because those hon. Gentlemen 
had never before advocated such measures, 
and when they cheered what he related as 
having been described as their sentiments, 
they in effect cheered a vote of want of 
confidence in themselves for having ne- 
glected to do that which they said ought 


to have been done. All they said was, 
‘« You have introduced a measure which 
we meant to have introduced; you have 
forestalled us; you have been in office a 
long while, and have asked our advice 
upon all the measures which you have 
brought forward, but we never thought, 
that without doing so, you would take 
that very step, which, if we had got into 
office, we intended to take.” He believed, 
that the country would fully understand, 
that this was the line of argument of hon, 
Gentlemen opposite, but he begged to ask, 
if any feelings of opposition existed, what 
right the Government had to attempt to 
come to any conclusion, until they had 
first consulted the opinions and feelings of 
the country? The right hon. Baronet 
(Sir Robert Peel) had spoken of the eti- 
quette which existed in the House with 
regard to the conduct of Ministers. Cer- 
tainly, after having read in the notice of 
the motion of the right hon. Baronet, that 
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that conduct was contrary to constity. 
tional principles, he had been surprised to 
hear such language held. The right hon, 
Baronet had opened his speech with a ling 
of argument to which he had_ listened 
with the greatest delight, but he had gone 
beyond what he considered the constitu. 
tional right of the House of Commons, 
He said—*‘ I speak not of Queen, Lords, and 
Commons, but of the Parliamentary usage 
connected with majorities and minorities 
in this House.” It might be very right to 
have constitutional principles upon which 
that House should be guided; but if the 
acts of that House were to be looked at as 
being paramount in showing the mode of 
proceeding to be adopted, he might go 
back to a time when an ancestor of his 
own was connected with that House, when 
the mace was taken from the table of that 
House, and when he heard statements 
going so far as those which had been 
made, he could not but feel that he heard 
constitutional doctrines proposed which 
were at variance with what he had con- 
sidered to be connected with the powers 
of that House. Upon one point he might 
he might appeal to the House with perfect 
confidence in his own knowledge of the 
truth of what he was about to say. The 
state of trade in Preston, which place he 
had the honour to represent, was most 
cramped and miserable, and he had the 
authority of a supporter of the noble Lord 
the Member for North Lancashire, for say- 
ing so, as well as his own knowledge of the 
fact, and it was quite impossible that the 
inhabitants of that place should go on, so 
as to be able to compete with foreign 
trade, unless something was done; and 
his regret was this, that individuals should 
be found on both sides of the House 
whose feelings in favour of the well being 
of the country gave way to the peculiar 
condition of parties, and who sunk the 
real interests of the country, to give place 
to the fights and quarrels of faction. With 
regard to the Poor-law, he would make 
one observation. The noble Lord the 
Secretary for the Colonics had brought 
in the Poor-law Bill, and it had been al- 
ways supported by the right hon, Baronet 
the Member for Tamworth. An allusion 
had been made in his presence to the 
state of the téwns of Nottingham and 
Bradford, in the former of which the 
system of out-door relief was not acted 
upon, while in the latter, that system had 
been adopted. He had asked the reason 
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of that difference, and the answer was, 
that in Bradford there had been a riot; in 
Nottingham there had been none; and he 
mentioned this in order that the country 
might be aware of the fact, that while one 
Member of the Conservative party sup- 
ported the one system, another Member 
might present himself to his electors upon 
the other, and that, as an election might 
be shortly expected to occur, they might 
be aware from what causes results might 
be naturally expected. He was an agri- 
culturist to a large extent, in Lancashire, 
and he would say, that if there was any 
alteration in the Corn-laws, he would be 
ready to take his tenant's leases off their 
hands, and take their stock also at a fair 
valuation. He was satisfied that his 
farmers would produce him more under a 
different system of commercial regulation 
than under the present protective duties. 

Mr. Walter said, that as his reasons for 
supporting the present motion might par- 
take of a character different from those of 
other Gentlemen, he thought it his duty 
briefly to address the House. He had al- 
ready intimated that he was not altogethe 
opposed to portions of the new financial 
scheme of Ministers, but as he then stated 
having conversed with many competent 
judges of such matters, who were even 
friendly to the principles now assumed by 
the Ministry, he had learnt that there 
was no confidence in these new fiscal 
projects of increasing the revenue by the 
remission of taxation, no hopes of a bene- 
ficial result placed in them, in conse- 
quence of the abrupt and hasty manner 
in which they had sprung up. It was 
obvious that they had no deep root in the 
minds of those who brought them forward, 
they were a series of expedients, not bona 
fide and well-digested plans, but, as it 
were, the mere promises of a political 
death-bed repentance. As the sugar 
question was, for the present disposed of, 
he should advert only to the change pro- 
posed in the Corn-laws; and as all parties 
tegarded with respect the opinions of the 
late Mr. Huskisson on that subject, he 
might be allowed to present some of those 
opinions to the House. Mr. Huskisson 
said, in March, 1828— 


“The hon. Member for Somersetshire pro- 
fessed himself pleased with the law of 1815. 
He could only say to that hon. Member, that he 
lamented from the bottom of his soul the mass 
of evil and misery, and destruction of capital, 
Which that law, in the course of its twelve 
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years’ operation, had produced ; and he did 
believe he could make it distinctly appear, if 
the moment were a proper one, that the effect 
of the bill, as far as regarded the agriculturists 
themselves, had. been to keep prices of pro- 
duce lower for those twelve years than they 
could have been, even if the trade in corn had 
been free.”’ 

Mr. Huskisson he believed, had never 
regarded the prescnt arrangement as a 
final measure. There was another au- 
thority also, which showed very justly 
from what cause much of the evil of which 
agriculturists complained originally sprung. 
Lord Liverpool said, in May, 1820— 


“ The misfortune of the agriculturists was, 
not that too little, but that too much waste 
land had been cultivated—a misfortune (be it 
observed he called it a misfortune) which had 
arisen out of the high price of corn during the 
war. Ile positively knew that this was the 
source of the mischief, and that it had led to 
the breaking up of several waste lands, 
which had previously been used at a small 
price for several useful purposes. More 
than one half of the indiyiduals who had givea 
their attention to this subject were of opinion, 
that if the capital which had been expended 
on the new land had been expended upen the 
old, it would have produced a much greater 
advantage to the community at large. He 
himself thought that if they were to proceed to 
cultivate more waste land, they would double, 
treble, quadruple, nay, quintuple all the present 
agricultural distress.” 
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It was not, therefore, on account of the 
corn proposition of the Ministers that he 
voted in the manner he should do, but on 
account of a general want of confidence in 
them, and a perfect conviction which he 
felt that they were not in earnest, but 
merely making a dying struggle to retain 
their power. Indeed, if they had been in 
earnest, why had they reserved important 
measures like these to the present crisis ? 
Various acts of theirs had been assigned 
for their loss of the confidence of the 
people. The half-abortive infliction of the 
rural police was one just cause; and he 
might add their improper, but too success- 
ful attempt, to extend the privileges of that 
House unconstitutionally. Hehad beensent 
to that House almost expressly bya very im- 
portant constituency, not merely by Con- 
servatives and Chartists, but by many 
consistent Whigs also, to reprehend their 
course, and, if possible, to make them 
retread their steps, with respect to another 
justly odious and unconstitutional mea- 
sure. The noble Lord, the Secretary for 
the Colonies, had stated, that he did not 
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mean now to pursue his New Poor-law; 
while, at the same time, he intimated, that 
if he had the power he would renew it. 
Hence he (Mr. Walter) should labour to 
prevent the noble Lord from retaining the 
power which he would so noxiously em- 
ploy. He would oppose the measure in any 


handg, still more in those of the authors of 


the bill. He was prevented from going 
into detail on this measure, by the course 
which the noble Lord had pursued ; but 
still, as his (Mr. Walter’s) want of confi- 
dence mainly proceeded from that mea- 
snre, he might be allowed to say a few 
words to justify such feelings, and the 
vote which he should in consequence 
give. ‘That he should doubt the profes- 
sions of the authors of the bill, would ap- 
pear to be very natural when he showed 
how grievously they had swerved from 
previous assurances given with respect to 
the manner in which they would enforce 
it. ‘It would be absurd,” said Lord Al- 
thorp, ‘‘ to suppose that the bill meant to 
sanction a general system of workhouses.” 
They had erected about 700 workhouses ; 
and he had seen one in a half-finished 
state at Nottingham, built to contain 
1,500 persons. Lord Althorp added, 


“That if the bill were to say, that now, or 
at any future time, relief should not be 
given out of the workhouse, it would go a 
great deal too far, and would be attended 


with bad consequences.” The Whig 
Chancellor of the day also asserted, that 
“« No one ever entertained the intention, 
or even a dream or imagination, of sepa- 
rating husband from wife, or parent from 
child.” There had not, indeed, with re- 
spect to this bill, been one single promise 
or profession made by the Government, 
which they had not violated. How, then, 
could any rational man believe their pre- 
sent professions? Even if that were the 
fit occasion, it would be difficult to say 
anything new on the subject of the Poor 
Bill, except the fact of its unmitigated 
odiousness ; and if it was the duty of the 
people, as no doubt it was, to submit to 
any law, so long as it was law, however 
revolting might be its provisions, it was 
certainly not the policy of any Legislature 
to put that duty to so severe a test and 
proof as it was now doing, by setting 
the feelings of nature and humanity in 
opposition to the principle of legal sub- 
mission. A noble Lord (Lord Stanley) 
whose speech in that House would not 
soon be forgotten, had charged the Mem- 
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bers of the present Administration with 
setting numbers to wage war against pro- 
perty. What did the Poor-law do? It, 
in fact, did that which the noble Lord 
spoke of the other night as so fearful a 
mischief. It set the lower orders— it set 
numbers at war against property. But 
let it be recollected who it was that had 
struck the first blow ; not numbers; they 
were resting quietly in their position, 
Property gave the stroke to crush numbers 
lower and lower, Let property beware of 
the second blow; it would come from the 
other party; and let it be remembered, 
that it was the second blow that made the 
battle. But ifthe New Poor-law was a 
good measure—if it were consistent with 
the general principles of a free Govern. 
ment—if it had communicated peace and 
comfort to the population of the country, 
then, he said, the noble Lord, the Secre- 
tary for the Colonies, deserved thanks and 
admiration for his internal policy. The 
country was more obliged to him than to 
any man in public life. His supporters 
might well consider all opposition to so 
great a Minister as factious. Te, how- 
ever, who certainly had gained nothing by 
his opinions, but, on the contrary, had 
made great sacrifices by supporting them, 
thought that this measure was the reverse 
of all that he had thus stated hypothetic- 
ally, that it was tyrannical, cruel, and 
unconstitutional ; and, therefore the no- 
ble Lord had his decided opposition. 
There was now a general belief in the 
necessity of a new Administration. He 
certainly felt the conviction that the pre- 
sent was totally incompetent to manage 
the affairs of the country. Personally, he 
cared not who might be their successors: 
but, be they who they might, they might 
rest assured, that if they upheld the pre- 
sent Poor-law, they would commence 
their Administration under that public 
feeling, with which the present Ministers 
would close theirs, namely, with being 
odious to the country. Before he sat 
down, he would say a word or two on the 
subject of the proposition made two nights 
ago to address the Crown in favour of cet- 
tain political offenders. That proposition 
had been this night again animadverted 
upon. He trusted, that he should always 
be as anxious to maintain the prerogatives 
of the Crown as the just rights of the peo- 
ple. He would not detain the House by 
a justification of his own vote on that occa 
sion, but he would just mention, that a pro 
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position of a similar nature, made a few 
years ago for the remission of the sen- 
tence on Mr, Hunt, was supported by 
Lord Duncannon, Lord Brougham, Lord 
Ebrington, Dr, Lushington, Mr. Maule, 
Lord Normanby, Lord Stanley, the Mar- 
quesses of Tavistock and Titchfield, Sir 
Francis Burdett, and by the present 
Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench, Lord 
Denman. 

Mr, Macaulay felt called upon, in the 
first instance, to congratulate the right 
hon, Gentleman on the support which he 
had just received to his motion by the 
hon, Gentleman who had just sat down, 
who stated that he should vote for it, not 
on allegations previously stated on the 
opposite side, but on grounds completely 
contradictory to any which had been 
urged by the right hon. Baronet. ‘The 
hon. Member said, that the principles on 
which he was prepared to vote for the 
motion, and to withhold his confidence 
fron the Government, rested, in the first 
instance, on the Government’s support of 
the question of privilege last year, and in 
defence of which the right hon. Baronet 
distinguished himself more than any other 
Member of the House; and, secondly, on 
their introducing and continuing the New 
Poor-law Bill, of which measure the right 
hon, Baronet, much to his honour, was a 
most strong and zealous supporter. He 
did not rise for the purpose of dwelling on 
these discrepancies, but for the purpose of 
following and answering some particular 
parts of the right hon. Baronet’s speech, 
to which hitherto no allusion had been 
made by hon. Gentlemen on his side of 
the House. He would endeavour to com- 
press what he had to say into as narrow 
limits as possible. He must, then, at 
once express some little surprise at the 
form of the present motion. If the right 
hon, Baronet had chosen to assert the 
principle that the present Government had 
not the confidence of the House of Com- 
mons, there might be some argument for 
his motion; but then he did not adduce 
an argument for the great constitutional 
question which was lying behind the first 
assertion in his resolution, As far as he 
bad observed, the conduct of the right 
hon, Baronet, it appeared to him that he 
was generally against the assertion of any 
general principle which applied not only 
to any particular question, but to any 
other case that might arise. But in this 
resolution—this judicial resolution—he de- 
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parted from his usual course, for he 
thought fit to lay down a general principle 
as to what was in conformity with the 
spirit of the constitution. He believed, 
that it was no light matter for that House 
to pledge itself on its journals that one or 
the other course was in conformity with 
the spirit of the constitution, It was a 
serious matter for that House to come to 
any such resolution ; for if any particular 
men acted upon the spirit of it the greatest 
inconvenience might ensue. He said this 
with confidence; for, if in any pressing 
emergency, or under circumstances of 
difficulty, the spirit of the constitution 
was violated and departed from by any 
public men, and if the House felt justified 
in sanctioning the proceeding, then they 
must determine that the opinion of the 
House, as contained in the resolution, was 
null and void, If, therefore, the House 
agreed to a resolution proposed by the 
right hon. Baronet, that the present Ad- 
ministration did not possess nor deserve, 
the confidence of the House of Commons, 
and that, therefore, it should be instantly 
removed, he could understand and appre= 
ciate the course of proceeding; but then 
the House would not fall into the error 
which the right hon. Baronet had done, in 
laying down what he believed to be 
nothing more nor less than a_ political 
dogma. The truth was, that the right 
hon. Baronet had mixed up the major 
part of his proposition with the minor. 
The major part of the proposition was, 
that her Majesty’s Ministers do not sufh- 
ciently possess the confidence of the 
House of Commons to enable them to 
carry through the House measures which 
they decm of essential importance to the 
public welfare, and the minor portion of 
the proposition was, that their continuance 
in office, under such circumstances, was 
at variance with the spirit of the constitu- 
tion. On the latter point, he would join 
issue with the right hon. Baronet, and he 
thought that he had good and conclusive 
ground for asserting that the House should 
not agree to this part of the resolution. 
But, first of all, with respect to the decla- 
ratory part. He thought that it was 
in the highest degree against the spirit of 
the constitution to sanction such a pro- 
position. He could readily believe a state 
of things when such conduct as was im- 
pugned in this resolution was inevitable— 
when a state of things might arise from 
which there was no other possibility of 
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escape—when a state of things might 
occur in the country which rendered the 
proceeding mnecessary—and he believed 
that almost at the present moment there 
was such a state of things in this country 
as to render any other course, if not im- 
possible, a matter of the greatest difficulty. 
He believed that the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s proposition might be met with a 
reductio ad absurdum. The proposition 
of the right hon. Gentleman, he contend- 
ed, must, in certain states of parties, be 
violated by all governments. Take a 
plain and simple deduction from what had 
occurred, and was likely to occur again. 
There were 658 Members of that House. 
What security was there in the constitu- 
tion of the country against their bringing 
forward propositions which the House 
would not support by a large majority ? 
For instance, on any question, there might 
be 320 strong and zealous Tories or Con- 
servatives on the one side, and 320 strong 
and zealous Reformers, or supporters of 
the present Government on the other— 
and suppose, also, that there were seven- 
teen or eighteen Gentlemen who objected 
to the strong opinions of either party, and 
were adverse to adopt either of the ex- 
treme opinions that might be proposed. 
Under these circumstances, in what man- 
ner would the right hon. Gentleman secure 
a majority? And under such a state of 
things, if this resolution was to be adopt- 
ed and acted upon by the House, how 
would the Government be carried on? 
Was this, he would ask, an impossible, 
nay, an improbable state of things? Take 
in the present Parliament the question of 
the Irish registration of voters. This was 
a question of the greatest importance, and 
involyed the most momentous considera- 
tions. Whatever differences of opinion 
were involved on the subject, both sides, 
he was sure, would as once admit, that it 
was a matter of very great importance, as 
it was a question, which, to a certain ex- 
tent, involved the constitution of that 
House, and on the principle on which it 
was determined depended the return of 
nearly one sixth of the Members of that 
House. ‘The House was divided into two 
great parties on this subject, and they very 
nearly balanced each other, The one 
party had at its head the noble Lord, the 
Member for North Lancashire, the other 
supported the views of her Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters on this subject. The opinion also 
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the measures of their opponents was strong 

in the extreme. The noble Lord and his 

Friends entertained the opinion, that the 

adoption of the proposition of the Govern. 

ment, with respect to the Irish constitu. 

ency, would be swamping the present bond 

fidé constituency in that country, and that 

the addition proposed to it by the Govern. 

ment was an approach to the adoption of 
universal suffrage. On the other hand, 
many Members on that (the Ministerial) 
side of the House regarded the measures 
of the noble Lord on this subject as little 
better than proposals for the general dis- 
franchisement, and for almost the annihi- 
lation of the body of voters in Ireland 
which existed at the present moment. The 
difference of opinion was here fundamen- 
tal and undeniable. Between these two 
great parties, however, there was a small 
body of Members who entertained th, 
extreme opinions of neither; this body 

although small in numbers, was most te- 
spectable for its talents, but by their votes 
and influence were enabled to prevent ei- 
ther party succeeding in its measures, 
What were the circumstances that had 
arisen during the contests on this subject? 
Last year the noble Lord proposed his bill, 
and it was opposed, but opposed in vain, 
by the Government. He succeeded in 
getting it into committee, but when there, 
almost on the first division, the noble Lord 
was defeated in a clause which he consi 

dered a most essential part of his bill’ 
The noble Lord was defeated on a part of 
his bill, which he considered the great 
blemish of it, and it was clear to his mind, 
that if the noble Lord had not abandoned 
it, he would have had no chance of carry- 
ing it during the present year; the plan of 
the Government had been entertained by 
the House on its second reading, but on 
going into committee, it was defeated on 
one of its essential principles, and was, 
therefore, abandoned, and thus the matter 
at present stood, and neither party could 
succeed in carrying its measures. Might 
not similar difficulties and the same pro- 
ceeding arise on other questions of import- 
ance, and above all on those of a fiscal 
character? for what finance question could 
be proposed which did not affect some in- 
terest or other, and which, if proposed, 
would not for the time throw that particu- 
lar interest so affected, into opposition ? 
in such a case, when the adverse parties 
in the House were nearly divided, any 
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Minister might be embarrassed an 
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thwarted in his views. He did not hesi- 
tate to assert, that if the right hon. Baro- 
net had been in office, and the House had 
been constituted and divided as the pre- 
sent was, and he had brought in a Budget 
and without attempting to guess what his 
plan might be—he would have had to en- 
counter difficulties as great as those the 
present Government had had to contend 
with. The question, then, resolved itself 
into this—whether, in a very nearly ba- 
Janced House of Commons, the principle 
laid down by the right hon. Gentleman 
should be abandoned, or whether they 
should have no Government at all. There 
was no provision in the constitution to pre- 
vent the electors returning 329 Members 
on each side. The decision of this matter 
rested with the constituency, and the 
House could not have any influence in the 
result. He therefore contended, that the 
right hon. Gentleman’s course in declaring 
that this state of things was contrary to the 
spirit of the constitution, involved the pro- 
position, that in certain states of things in 
this country, we must inevitably be left 
without a Government. These were the 
grounds, why, on general reasons, he cha- 
racterised the motion of the right hon. 


Gentleman as contradictory and imprac- 


ticable. Then, again, he felt, that in the 
position which he had taken, he was forti- 
fied by the proceedings in the best time of 
our history, and by the doctrines laid down 
by the best authorities on constitutional 
matters. It was the first duty of the Mi- 
nisters of the Crown to administer the 
existing law, If the House of Commons 
did not place sufficient confidence in the 
Government for this purpose, it might ex- 
Press its opinion, either indirectly by the 
rejection of all the propositions of the Ad- 
ministration, or directly, as was the case 
in the instance alluded to by the right 
hon. Baronet, Sir Robert Walpole. The 
proceedings in either case sufficiently 
marked the want of confidence of the 
House of Commons in the Government. 
Under such circumstances, there was only 
the one or other constitutional course to 
pursue—namely, either to retire from office, 
or to dissolve the Parliament. He denied, 
however, that it could be called a want of 
confidence, if the House withheld its as- 
sent from any new legislative measure, or 
tefused to sanction the alteration of an old 
law. The right hon. Gentleman, in the 
course of his speech, alluded to several 
events that had occurred since the 
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accession of the House of Hanover 
to the throne of this country, and 
had stated, that all the instances justified 
the course he had then taken, He, how- 
ever, must take the liberty of referring to 
some instances which would not have met 
the views of the right hon. Baronet. What 
had been the conduct of previous Govern- 
ments on the rejection of new measures 
propounded by themselves, and which had 
been rejected by Parliament ? In the first 
instance, did the right hon. Baronet forget 
the conduct pursued by Lord Sunderland 
and Lord Stanhope on the Peerage Bill ? 
He did not know whether the noble Lord, 
the descendant of Lord Stanhope, was pre- 
sent; but he knew that his noble Friend 
was, on all occasions ready and prepared 
to defend his illustrious ancestor, and he 
would appeal to him, in perfect confi- 
dence, as to the conduct of that distin- 
guished statesman, on the occasion to 
which he referred. Had any measure 
more important ever been brought before 
Parliament than that during the govern- 
ment of Lords Sunderland and Stanhope, 
with respect to the peerage? The propo- 
sition was, to confine the prerogative of 
the Crown to the then number of peers, 
and to allow only an addition of six more 
to the number. That measure was intro- 
duced into the other House, after a re- 
commendation from the Throne; and 
although it met with the general appro- 
bation of the other House, it was al- 
most unanimously rejected by the House 
of Commons. Did Lord Stanbope then 
resign? Did any one in opposition to 
the Government, call upon him to resign? 
He was sure, if any such demand had 
been made, that the answer of either Lord 
Stanhope, or Lord Sunderland would have 
been—‘ What, give up the seals of office 
at the present time, and let the Jacobites 
in”? He was sure that the right hon. 
Baronet would not, for a moment, imagine 
that he intended any offensive allusion. 
The reply, then, of those great statesmen 
would have been, ** What! in such a mo- 
ment abandon our offices, and let men 
into power whom we belicve to be con- 
cealed traitors ?”—of men, whose first 
proceeding would probably be to repeal 
the Toleration Act, and revive the bill 
against Occasional Conformity, and who 
would render every aid in their power in 
support of the Pretender? Neither Lords 
Stanhope nor Sunderland gave way, and 
resigned in consequence of the rejection 
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of the Peerage Bill, and he thought that 
they were perfectly right, and were jus- 
tified in the course which they took. 
Again, Mr. Pitt followed a nearly similar 
course in 1786. This case was rather 
stronger than the former, for, in conse- 
quence of the influence of the then Duke 
of Richmond with the Government, Mr. 
Pitt, as Minister, was induced to bring 
forward a proposition for the general for- 
tification of the coasts. This was shortly 
after the American war, during which our 
coasts had been threatened, and strong 
fears were entertained of landings and 
invasions, and the feelings which had been 
excited during the war had not had full 
time to subside. The resolution of Mr. 
Pitt was, 


“ That it appears to this House, that to 
provide effectually for securing his Majesty’s 
dockyards at Portsmouth and Plymouth by a 
permanent system of fortification, founded on 
the most economical principles, and requiring 
the smallest number of troops possible to an- 
swer the purpose of such security, is an es- 
sential object for the safety of the state inti- 
mately connected with the general defence 
of the kingdom, and necessary for enabling 
the fleet to act with full vigour and effect 
for the protection of commerce, the support 
of our distant possessions, and the prosecu- 
tion of offensive operations in any war in 
which the nation may hereafter be engaged.” 


On the division Mr, Pitt was beaten, 
and immediately after the vote, he stated 
that he took it as the decision of the 
House on the subject, but he did not 
tender his resignation. Did any of the 
eminent men then opposed to him call 
upon him to resign, or propose a resolu- 
tion similar to the present, because he 
had not sufficiently the confidence of the 
House of Commons to enable him to carry 
through the House a measure which he 
termed in his motion, an essential object 
for the safety of the state? Did either 
Mr, Burke, Mr. Fox, or Mr. Windham 
complain of the conduct of the Govern- 
ment? No; for if they had, what would 
have been Mr. Pitt’s answer? He would 
have said, it was true that he had brought 
forward a very important measure, which 
he could not induce the House to sanc- 
tion; but he did not conceive himself 
called upon to retire from office on that 
ground. He would have said, it was for 
him to consider whether those who were 
likely to come after, or succeed him, were 
more likely to have the confidence of the 
House in the administration of the exist- 
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ing Jaw than himself. He would have 
asked himself, were they more able 
than himself to carry useful measures? 
The result would have been, that he would 
have replied that, on general principles, 
as the administrator of the law as it stood, 
he had the confidence of the House of 
Commons. He asked if, because the 
House threw out new measures, not es- 
sential for the existing law, a minister of 
the Crown introducing them was bound 
to resign? He believed that the right 
hon. Baronet was a Member of the Go. 
vernment when the property-tax was re. 
jected. On that occasion, did either Mr, 
Ponsonby, Mr. Whitbread, or any other 
leader of the opposition call upon the 
Government to resign? Looking to the 
amount of the tax, that was a matter of 
more importance than the recent proposal 
of the Government, but no one made any 
suggestion of the kind. If any one had, 
the answer of Lord Castlereagh would have 
been, that he believed that the House had 
more general confidence in the then Go- 
vernment, than they were likely to have 
in the opposition if called upon to take 
office, and therefore that the Govern. 
ment were determined not to resign, He 
considered that this would have been a 
good and sound reason for refusing to 
resign. All these cases, however, were 
anterior to the Reform Bill. Now those 
who recollected the discussions in that 
House on that great measure, must re- 
member that it was stated repeatedly by 
almost all who took part in the debate, 
that for the future a Government could 
not depend on a large body of thorough- 
going supporters, but that a very strong 
Government would have to contend with 
obstacles they had not formerly to en- 
counter. It should be recollected also that 
in case of the defeat of a Government under 
the old system, the majority was not made 
up by parties who had left them, who 
were Members for small boroughs, but the 
representatives of counties or large con- 
stituencies, If you were to examine Mr. 
Pitt’s defeats, you would find that they 
were not occasioned by the small boroughs 
but by the flinching to decide of the more 
open and liberal boroughs. If, before the 
Reform Bill, the most powerful Ministry 
was exposed to have measures which it 
deemed of importance defeated, that was 
still more probable after that bill. If the 
right hon. Baronet founded his case as to 
constitutional law upon the nicely-balanced 
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state of the House of Commons which had 
been produced by the Reform Bill, the 
right hon. Baronet would find, that, were 
he to come into office, but very few months 
would elapse ere, by the operation of the 
same principle, he himself would be very 
unpleasantly reminded of this same con- 
stitutional law. For himself, he did not 
hold that any Government was bound to 
resign, because it could not carry legisla- 
tive changes, except in particular cases, 
where they were impressed with the con- 
viction that, without such and such a law, 
they could not carry on the public ser- 
vice; and then this was a case which did 
not depend upon, whether the hindrance 
arose from King, Lords, or Commons. 
He was quite sure that on both sides of 
the House, Gentlemen would feel that 
there were many ways in which it might 
be ascertained whether the House did or 
did not repose confidence in a Ministry, 
without putting on the records of the 
House so ill-advised and unsound a reso- 
lution as this, declaring that such and such 
were the principles of the constitution. 
He had hitherto confined himself mainly 
to the constitutional question raised, but 
he had no sort of desire to flinch from any 
part of the question. He was clearly of 
opinion that up to this time, the Ministry 
had been quite justified in pursuing the 
course which they had adopted; and he 
considered, that as a Ministry, they had 
the confidence of the majority of that 
House. There were many vexatious cir- 
cumstances through which they had had 
to make way; there were many dictates 
of duty which they had had to obey, which, 
had they been otherwise than dictates of 
duty, might probably have been deemed hu- 
miliating ; but, under all the circumstances, 
he thought he was justified in saying, that 
up to this time the Ministry had adminis- 
tered the affairs of the country with satis- 
faction to the people in general, and with 
ionour to themselves, Only a year ago, 
the House expressly declared that it was 
hot dissatisfied with the Ministry; and 
since that period, many things had oc- 
curred which had been carried on without 
eliciting any declaration of dissatisfaction 
on the part of the House. He would ask 
whether the foreign policy which had been 
pursued by the present ministry, called for 
the dissatisfaction of the House, or of the 
country. He would ask whether England 
—had the present Ministry had to support 
ils Operations, a majority equal to that of 
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the administration under Lord Grey ?—he 
would ask, whether England could hold 
higher language, or assume a nobler part 
than she had done under the conduct of 
the present Ministry? Were the present 
Ministry to leave the helm of office to- 
morrow, they would leave England as 
proud and justly prominent as ever in her 
political position among nations, and the 
honour of her arms untarnished, Again, 
in reference to domestic Government, 
within a very short period back, the most 
alarming symptoms bad displayed them- 
selves, most threatening to domestic tran- 
quility. Yet the noble Lord at the head 
of the Home Department, without the 
slightest interference with private rights, 
without any gagging bills, without any 
suspension of the habeas corpus, without 
injuring any of the valuable securities of 
the people, with no other means than 
those of the most strictly constitutional 
character, had managed to allay the dis- 
turbances which arose, and restored the 
country to its accustomed tranquility. As 
to the Government of Ireland by the pre- 
sent Ministry, he was able to appeal to the 
distinct vote of confidence accorded by 
the House two years ago, in favour of the 
policy of their system—a policy which had 
been strictly adhered to up to the present 
period. And as to the state of the case 
now, a crisis had confessedly arrived in 
which we were under the necessity of pro- 
viding for a considerable deficiency—a 
deficiency occasioned not by any act 
which called for a withdrawal of confi- 
dence on the part of the House, but partly 
by circumstances which rendered outlay 
necessary for the maintenance of the 
dignity and security of this country, and 
partly by the remission of taxation, called 
for by a large body of the people, and by 
men on all sides—a remission receiving 
the support, among others, of many Gen- 
tlemen whom he expected to find voting 
against Ministers on the present occasion. 
In connection with the political difficulties 
which had arisen came a great commercial 
crisis, and both of these difficult questions 
it became the duty of the present Ministry 
to consider. It became a question whether 
they were to supply deficiencies in a way 
which should relieve the people, or ina 
way which should add to their burdens, 
They chose the former plan. For himself, 
he had never expected that the whole of 
the new financial plan would be carried, 
but he certainly had expected that the 
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sugar and timber monopolies would be 
thrown aside, and that the corn monopoly 
would be placed in a more favourable po- 
sition than before. The plan, however, 
had failed; but in his opinion, upon the 
great principles announced in the pro- 
posed resolution of his noble Friend, upon 
that great principle the Ministry, in his 
opinion, ought to stand or fall, And 
in this opinion, considering how grave 
was the importance of the question, con- 
sidering how strong the feeling was 
throughout the country—considering the 
support which they might fairly except to 
derive from those interested in the ques- 
tion—considering how completely the 
ground of those who opposed Ministers in 
the late debate had sunk under them— 
considering the general contempt and dis- 
regard in which were held the proceedings 
of those who opposed Ministers on the 
mock grounds of humanity. The noble 
Lord the Member for Liverpool seemed 
dissatisfied at the remark, but the anti- 
slavery societies throughout England had, 
with well-nigh one voice, sanctioned the re- 
marks, and repudiated the shifts of men 
who, because Englishmen would not longer 
let them grind the negroes, now sought to 
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make the negroes grind the English. Im- 
pressed with all these considerations, he 
felt, that Ministers, having a due regard 
to the interests of the people, and desirous 
to work out the great work now in progress 
were found not to shrink from taking any 
constitutional means of testing what was 


the public opinion. It had been said, re- 
proachfuily,—‘*‘ What! dissolve on a po- 
pular question, when there is such agita- 
tion, such excitement!” but on what suit 
or popular question should there be a dis. 
solution ? On what question appeal to the 
people, but a question in which they felt 
interested? As to the agitation which 
was suggested, there was no agitation but 
of the most legitimate description; there 
was no excitement—no agitation—but 
what was created of and by the people. 
Surely the right hon. Baronet did not mean 
to suggest that the people were not to feel 
excited, were not to get up an agitation, 
among themselves upon questions which 
they could not but perceive came home to 
their pockets, to their best interests and 
comforts? Surely the right hon. Baronet 
did not mean to preclude them from taking 
an honest interest in the returning to Par- 
liament of Gentlemen who should fairly 
represent their sentiments, and if the right 
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hon. Baronet did not mean this, there 
could be no meaning in his outcry about 
agitation, But enough of this; the Min. 
isters had done what they could on their 
part, the rest must be doue by the people, 
Let but the people unite again with the 
spirit which actuated them in 1831, to 
resist corruption and aristocratic influence, 
and they would have an easy task. If the 
result was different—if the pcople neg. 
lected their own interests—if they de- 
serted their post—at least they would 
have no reason to reproach the present 
Ministers who would then, without the 
smallest repining, submit to the voice of 
the country, and would pursue the only 
course left open to them, of maintaining 
through good report and through evil re. 
port, as private Members of the House, the 
same principles which they had advocated 
as Ministers. 
Debate adjourned. 


Brrpery at Evections.] On the 
motion of Lord John Russell, leave was 
given to bring in a bill for the prevention 
of Bribery at elections. 

Mr. Williams Wynn begged to know 
whether any Member of the Committee on 
the St. Alban’s election petition intended 
to propose measures for the prosecution 
and punishment of the gross bribery which 
had been sworn to have taken place at 
that election. It appeared to him that 
the House would be disgraced if such pro- 
ceedings were not punished 

Mr. Mildmay said, it was the feeling of 
the Committee that no Gentleman did in- 
tend to propose measures on the subject, 
and the reason was, that they had heard 
only the evidence on one side, and no 
opportunity was given to the other side to 
contradict it, in consequence of the counsel 
giving up the case, 

Mr. W. Wynn thought the charge had 
been sufficiently established to form the 
ground of aprosecution. He begged to give 
notice that he should bring the matter for- 
ward on the first open day on which he 
could do so without interfering with the 
adjourned debate. 

Mr. Mildmay begged to repeat that the 
evidence was not satisfactory. It was 
ex parte, and there was no opportunity 
given tothe party accused of contradicting 
it. One of the witnesses gave his evidence 
in a manner which would render him (Mr. 
Mildmay) very cautious in giving credence 
to it. However, he should be ready to 
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support the right hon. Gentleman in any 
measures for bringing parties really guilty 
to justice. 

Mr. C. Buller rose, but was prevented 
from speaking by loud cries of ‘ Question ” 
and “ Chair.” 

The Speaker said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman near him had put a question, 
which had been answered, and that there 
was now no question before the chair. 

Lord J. Russell moved, that the orders 
of the day be read, 

Mr. C. Buller said, if hon. Members 
would have heard him, he was going to 
ask a question. It was highly incon- 
venient that Gentlemen should make party 
speeches on one side of the House, and 
that there should be no opportunity of 
answering them. He begged to suggest 
that if the right hon, Gentleman should 
take up the case of St. Alban’s, he should 
carry out his principle by adopting pro- 
ceedings against the people of Walsall. 

Mr. W. Wynn had read the evidence of 
the Walsall Committee, buthe did not think 
it contained anything to justify such pro- 
ceedings. But wherever bribery could be 
proved, he thought the House of Com- 
mons, as the grand inquest of the nation, 


ought not to let it go unpunished. 


Recistration or VorErs (IRELAND). ] 
Lord Stanley said, as it was clear, from 
the intimations of the Government, that 
there would be no chance of bringing for- 
ward his bill relative to Irish registration 
during the present Session, he should 
move that the Order be discharged. 

The order for the second reading of the 
Bill read and discharged. Bill withdrawn. 
Adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, May 28, 1841. 


Minutss.] Bills. Read a second time :—Turnpike Roads 
and Highways.—Read a third time :—County Bridges; 
Ecclesiastical Cx issi 8 

Petitions presented. By Lord Redesdale, Lord Sondes, 
Lord Willoughby D’Eresby, and the Earl of Glengall, 
from Gloucester, Kent, Norfolk, Lincoln, Essex, and 
Tipperary, against any Alteration in the Corn-laws.—By 
the Bishop of Ripon, from places in his Diocese, for 
Church Extension.—By the Earl of Haddington, from 
the Town-council of Forfar, against any interference 
with the Seotch system of Banking.— By the Bishop of 
Gloucester, from Turley (Gloucestershire), against Sun- 
day Travelling on Rivers and Canals.—By Lord Ashbur- 
ton, from Shipowners, Merchants, and Builders of White- 

~ haven, against the Government proposition for the 
Alteration of the Timber Duties.— By the Marquess of 
Downshire, for the Abolition of Patronage in the Church 
of Seotland.—By Lord Denman, from a Baptist Congre- 
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gation in Leamington Priors, Warwickshire, from Bos- 
ton, in the county of Lincoln, Burslem, in Staffordshire, 
Sutton Borough, in Cornwall, Mount Zion Chapel, North- 
ampton, Devonshire-square Chapel, London, and other 
places, against taking Oaths in Courts of Justice. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, May 28,1841. 


MiNutes.) Bills. Read a second time :—Sugar Dutics.— 
Read a third time :—Court House (Ireland) ; Turnpike 
Roads; Sewers ; Madhouses (Scotland). 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Villiers, from Agricultural 
Parishes in Buckingham, from Wendover, Hunting- 
don, from Stourbridge, from the Mayor and Corporation 
Of Walsall, from School Teachers in the Potterics, and 
from Bedworth, Warrington, and Nottingham, for the 
Repeal of the Corn-laws.—By Lord James Stuart, from 
Ayr, and Newton-upon-Ayr, from the Magistrates and 
Council of Maybole, from the Inhabitants of the Parish 
of Maybole, from the Bankers, Merchants, and Inhabit- 
ants of Beith, from the Town and Parish of Largs, and 
from Kilwinning, Catrine, New Cumnock, and Dalrym- 
ple, all in the county of Ayr, for Revision of the ln- 
port Duties, 


Bripery at Sr. 
Williams Wynn gave notice, that on 
Wednessday next, should the debate 
on the motion of the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Tamworth be then ter- 
minated. or on the first opportunity after 
its termination, he should bring forward a 
motion which, as a question of privilege, 
should have precedence of all other busi- 
ness—that the House do resolve on the 
prosecution by the Attorney-general of 
Dr. Webster for gross bribery and corrup- 
tion at the recent election for the borough 
of St. Alban’s. 

Mr. Sanford would take that opportu- 
nity of explaining that, as Chairman of 
the Committee for trying the merits of 
the petition of St. Alban’s, he should 
have made some motion on the subject, if 
such had been the wish of the Commit- 
tee; but, having received no intimation te 
that effect from the Committee, he did 
not think it his duty to do so. 


ALBAN’s.] Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT — Wittsun Hon. 
payrs.] Lord J. Russell begged leave to 
move that this House, at its rising, do ad« 


journ to Wednesday next. 


Sir R. Peel presumed that the noble 
Lord had made this motion with the un- 
derstanding that the adjourned debate, if 
not terminated this night, should have 
precedence of all other business on Wed- 
nesday next, the day to which the noble 
Lord proposed to adjourn the House, as 
otherwise he thought that they could not 
avoid going on with the adjourned debate 
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on Monday and Tuesday next. He knew 
it had leen said, that he brought on his 
motion for the purpose of avoiding a dis- 
cussion on the Corn-laws. This he most 
distinctly denied. He disclaimed any 
such motive whatever. He would not 
make any objection to the proposition of 
the noble Lord with reference to the ad- 
journment of this House to Wednesday, 
if it be distinctly understood that, in case 
of the debate not being ended this night, 
it would have precedence of all other busi- 
ness on Wednesday. 

Lord J. Russell thought that the House 
would have no difficulty in coming to the 
understanding which the right hon, Baro- 
net had recommended, in permitting the 
debate upon his motion, if adjourned over 
from to-night, to take precedence of all 
other business on Wednesday evening 
next. He would not certainly make any 
objection to the proposition. 

House to adjourn, on its rising, to Wed- 
nesday. 


Insurrection IN Crete.] Lord 


Teignmouth said, he wished to receive in- 
formation from her Majesty’s Government 
upon a subject which should claim a little 


of their attention at this moment, and he 
wished to ask a question of the noble Lord 
opposite, with reference to it, He al- 
luded to the insurrection which had lately 
taken place in the Island of Crete. The 
questions he wished to put to the noble 
Lord, the Secretary for the Colonies, were 
these. Whether he had received any fur- 
ther information with reference to this 
insurrection? And whether her Majesty’s 
Ministers had taken proper precaution of 
instructing their consul there, to take the 
necessary steps to prevent the commission 
of those cruelties which may be perpe- 
trated upon persons under the present 
circumstances of the island. 

Lord J, Russell said, he would rather 
not answer the questions which had just 
been put to him by the noble Lord, as his 
noble Friend, the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs would be much better able to give 
him the desired information. 

Lord Teignmouth said, that yesterday 
he had given notice to the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, that it was his intention 
to ask such questions this evening. And 
he expected to have seen that noble Lord 
in his place. As, however, the noble Lord 
was not then in the House, he (Lord 
Teignmouth) thought that the noble Lord, 
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the Secretary forthe Colonies, could giye 
him all the information he asked. 


Boroven Improvements — Buitp. 
InGs.] Viscount Sandon wished to know 
whether it was the intention of the noble 
Lord opposite to bring on the two bills 
this Session, which he had already brought 
under the notice of the House—he alluded 
to the Boroughs Improvement Bill, and 
the Buildings Regulation Bill. 

Lord J. Russell said, that considering 
there were several points in those bills 
which would require the attention of that 
House, and deeming it probable that 
amendments would be moved which would 
create a lengthened discussion, it was not 
his intention to press those bills this Ses- 
sion upon the House. 


ConFipENCeE In THE Ministry—Ap- 
JOURNED Depare.] Upon the Order of 
the Day being read, for resuming the 
Adjourned Debate, 

Mr. I. DT. Milnes said, that belong. 
ing to that small minority of those Men- 
bers of the House who were in the habit 
of addressing it, who did not take part 
in the late debate, he thought he had 
now some small claim on the attention 
of the House, and he assured the House 
that if it were granted to him he would 
not abuse it. He wished it had been his 
good fortune to have caught the Speaker's 
eye last night, because he should then 
have at once and unpremeditatedly ut- 
tered his opinions, which the House, under 
such circumstances, wonld have received 
with its usual indulgence. But, rising 
this evening, to speak first upon the ad- 
journed debate of a former day, he feared 
the House might expect more from him 
than he could give. It would be expected 
of him or of any other hon. Member who 
would address the House this evening that 
he should address his attention to the 
speech of his right hon. Friend the Member 
for Edinburgh (Mr. Macaulay). However 
they might differ in opinion as to the rea- 
soning of that speech, they must all allow 
that it was one of the most interesting 
speeches ever delivered on the floor of that 
House. He felt that in coming into compe- 
tition with such an authority, he should 
need all the kindness of the House, 
and must place himself entirely at its 
mercy. If he (Mr. Milnes) understood 
his right hon. Friend rightly, he thought 
his right hon. Friend admitted that the 
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Government of which he was a Mem- 
ber was not able to carry certain mea- 
sures, Which, nevertheless, they believed 
were most important for the interests of 
the country; but that, notwithstanding 
this, he was not prepared to come to the 
conclusion of the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tamworth, that her Majesty’s 
Ministers were unworthy of the confidence 
of the House. If his right hon. Friend had 
made good his proposition, he must say at 
once that he considered that the debate was 
at anend. But in answer to the subtle dis- 
quisitions and historical dissertations of his 
right hon. Friend, he would ask two sim- 
ple questions which seemed conclusive 
against his argument, and these questions 
were, whether if this were true, if a Go- 
vernment were capable of administering the 
affairs of the country without demanding 
the legislative confidence of the Parliament, 
they would not arrive at these two con- 
clusions, first, that it was next to im- 


possible to turn out any Government at all, 
and that it was next to impossible to pro- 
ceed with the Government of this country. 
If he was not wrong, the chief precedents 
which refer to the present case, were 
those of Mr. Pitt during the warfare 
which preceded the dissolution of the Par- 


liament that opposed his administration, and 
that of his right hon. Friend, the Member 
for Tamworth, during the six weeks in 
which he was frequently defeated in that 
House. But there was this difference be- 
tween those cases and the present one. Those 
questions were solely questions of party, 
and were carried by party spirit, questions 
in fact, not whether such and such 
measures should be carried, but whether 
the Government should be administered by 
certain men. In former times the chief 
questions which came before Parliament 
were questions relating to Administra- 
tion, but now-a-days the case was entirely 
different. The administration of affairs 
was so much improved in all its branches, 
and so much better organised, that it 
would be difficult to find any question of 
that nature on which the Government 
could be turned out. It would be absurd 
now to think of subverting a Government 
for appointing a public officer who was un- 
popular, or nominating a bishop who was 
not orthodox. The hon. Member for Edin- 
burgh had said, that the first business of a 
Minister was to administer existing laws ; 
this might be the first business, but it 
Was far from being all. For indeed how 
was it possible to draw a distinct line be- 
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tween administrative measures on one side 
and legislative measures on the other. The 
two are ever interwoven. The only way 
fitly to administer a bad law, is to make it 
better ; and if a Government is too weak 
to be able to improve or perfect the law 
which is imperfect or inefficient, no pos- 
sible administration of that law can be 
beneficial to the country. Look at the 
number of laws and amendments of laws, 
now proposed every Session, and tell me 
if the Government can throw off the 
responsibility of just legislation. It had 
given him some gratification to perceive 
during the debate, that they were not 
to feel themselves precluded, as some hon. 
Members had asserted they were, from 
handling this question of Ministerial confi- 
dence, lest they should be accused of deal- 
ing improperly with the prerogative of the 
Crown. Here at least the question of pre- 
rogative does not occur, although indeed 
it had been very improperly introduced by 
his right hon. Friend, the Member for 
Nottingham (Sir J. C. Hobhouse). If in- 
deed, that should take place, which he an- 
ticipated, he was confident her Majesty 
would perform aright, the solemn duties 
imposed upen her, and would find full 
compensation for any personal sacrifice in 
the affectionate gratitude of an admiring 
and sympathising people. It was then 
open to the House to consider fairly the 
proposition of the right hon. Baronet. 
He had founded that proposition or 
resolution upon the ground that the 
present Ministers could not pass those 
measures which they conceived to be essen- 
tial to the public service. It might be said, 
that their power was, in the present state 
of parties in that House, limited to the 
extent of their being able to render abor- 
tive the measures attempted through Par- 
liament by the conservative interest in that 
House. This was an unfair and an im- 
proper position as respected parties and the 
public, and it ought to be set right. There 
were, he was sorry to say, palpable causes, 
for this condition of parties in the State, 
and he saw some of them originating in 
the passing of the Reform bill. That bill 
was unfortunately a party, not a national 
measure, supported by a party which ac- 
complished its object by a mere majority, 
and from that circumstance therewere many 
Members in the House who could not be 
induced to act with or support the views of 
those who had thus forced that particular 
measure of reform upon the country. This 
scemed to him to account for our being now 
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come to a dead lock. Nothing could be har- 
moniously accomplished, whetlier the sub- 
ject was suggested by them, or the other 
side of the House. They would recollect the 
effort made by the noble Lord (Stanley) to 
correct the abuses admitted to exist in 
the system of registration of voters in 
Ireland, and the fierce opposition he had 
met with in that praiseworthy attempt 
from her Majesty’s Ministers. To consum- 
mate the mischief, the bill tardily proposed 
by the Government to effect the same object 
had failed, so that whilst the evil and the 
abuse of the franchise, through imperfect 
and fraudulent registration, was admitted 
to exist by the Government and the opposi- 
tion, both their efforts failed to apply a 
remedy. Thus the Government, finding 
itself left unsupported by eflicient majorities 
began to lose the confidence of even those 
who had raised them to power. Their 
obstinacy in refusing to resign their places 
to others, who might be able to carry these 
measures, held out fearful inducements to 
their opponents to refuse the supplies ; but 
that temptation they had, much to their 
credit, refused—and had resolved to decide 
the question of the fitness of their oppo- 
nents for office upon fair grounds of argu- 
ment and appeal to the people. The Go- 
vernment, in this debate, had taken to 
itself the credit of our success in Syria 
and in Egvpt; but he would tell his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Macaulay) that 
he would not permit him to arrogate to the 
Ministry the merit and valour of our 
soldiers and sailors, who had so gallantly dis- 
tinguished themselves at Newport, and in 
the late glor:ous campaign in the East. The 
cry of the Ministers at last was, that a terri- 
ble crisis had arrived. Now, he would 
remind them, that they had brought about 
that crisis themselves, by throwing down 
the most awful gage before the public that 
ever was heard of—namely, the question 
of free and unrestricted trade with the 
foreigner, to the prejudice of our own colo- 
nies and the industry of British subjects. 
This question of free-trade, merely as it 
respected the article of sugar, must decide 
if carried the fate of the great experiment 
carrying On at an enormous expense to 
this nation in our West-Indian possessions. 
It must decide not only the fate of the 
negroes in our West-Indian islands, but the 
fate of the negroes in a state of slavery in the 
United States, and the fate of the negro 
popoulation, wherever it may be found 
in a similar situation in any part of the 
globe. His right hon. Friend opposite 
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had admitted that on the defeat of the 
Government on the sugar bill, they ought 
to resign or dissolve. If the case were 
otherwise, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had only to compose his budget of a great 
variety of elements, and have a discussion 
upon each, which might be carried on for 
six months, and thus the business of the 


country be brought to a complete stand stil}. 


The noble Lord opposite had chosen a most 
unhappy time to agitate the subject of the 
Corn-laws, when the season promised under 
Providence to be productive of a most 
abundant harvest. Now, if the noble 
Lord had come down to the House imme- 
diately after his majority of twenty-one 
on the question of confidence last year, 
and proposed such a measure, the country 
would have given him credit for courage at 
least, but it was now clear that the ques. 
tion was suggested to his mind by the cir 
cumstances in which he was placed. He 
did not doubt, from the opinions of men 
who well understood the subject, with 
whom he had consulted, that abundant 
means might be found in the resources of 
of the couutry to make up even the fright. 
ful deficiencies of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer without having recourse to such 
perilous experiments as those proposed by her 
Majesty’s Government. If ever there was 
a question that required the most sober and 
deliberate consideration it was that of the 
Corn-laws. He must recall a phrase in 
which he had said that the courage of the 
noble Lord, the Secretary for the Colonies, 
could be impugned. On the contrary, that 
noble Lord was fatally courageous on po- 
litical matters. It had been well said by a 
writer whose rare wit was always subordi- 
nated to strong common sense that that 
noble Lord would undertake to rebuild St. 
Paul’s, command the channel fleet, and per- 
form the most frightful surgical operation. 
The noble Lord had undertaken to rebuild 
the constitution by the Reform bill, to 
command a squadron which he himself de- 
clared not to be sea-worthy, after its defeat 
on the Jamaica bill, and now he has taken 
in hand the coarse instrument of popular 
excitement to accomplish a work which 
required the finest tact, the most con- 
summate skill, and the wisest experience. 
Popular opinion ought not to be played 
with, and as well might it be expected 
to make the people understand the New- 
tonian theory of light as the bearing and 
effects of the repeal of the Corn-laws. 
Thanks to the providential good sense of 
the English people, the most violent ¢x- 
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citements had rolled from their minds as a 
ball from a marble surface, and would have 
fallen innocuous, which in any other land 
would have aroused a spirit of bloodshed and 
revenge. The distresses of that people as had 
been described in that House by some hon. 
Members must go to the heart of every 
Englishman—and he solemnly declared as 
a landowner that if he thought the total 
repeal even of the Corn-laws would have 
the effect of relieving those distresses, no 
consideration of self-interest should induce 
him to oppose such a measure. But he 
was not disposed to confound these dis- 
tresses with the distresses of a Whig Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer—he was not dis- 
posed to taint the solemn investigation of 
the evils under which our society was now 
labouring with the mean political casual- 
ties of the moment—with the question 
whether the Ministerial benches should 
be occupied by one set of Gentlemen 
oranother. Reference had been made to 
the Reform bill and to Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, but those were separate and distinct 
questions, and not complicated propo- 
sitions as the present. His right hon. 


Friend the Member for Tamworth had 
been taunted by the right hon. Member 
for the city of Edinburgh with want of 


candour, but he thought he might with 
more justice retort upon the right hon. 
Gentleman and his colleagues the charge 
of going with false pretences to the country 
for they had raised the ery of the Corn- 
laws with no intention of carrying out any 
effective alteration in them, because they 
dared not propose a fixed duty of 8s., under 
those circumstances in which the duty was 
now not more than 1s. The proposition 
therefore, was nothing but a false pretence 
—amere delusion. He did not mean to 
say that these questions would not, one 
day or other, in some form or other be car- 
ned; but he trusted it would be by some 
more safe and solid means than accidental 
agitation. If they were thus carried, any 
ultimate good they might produce would 
be diminished, and the immediate evil 
enormously increased, Under the operation 
of the Reform Act, he did not anticipate 
that any permanently strong Government 
could be formed by cither side of the House; 
still he thought, if his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Tamworth occupied the 
bench opposite, his administration would be 
much stronger than that of the present 
Government ; and of this he was quite 
certain, that his right hon. Friend, if he 
found he could not carry those measures 
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which he deemed to be essential to the 
best interests of the nation, would not stay 
there longer than he could properly and 
fitly discharge the duties of a Government. 
For himself, he (Mr. Milnes) had no am- 
bition to sce his right hon. Friend in any 
other position than that which he now 
occupicd—a position in which he enjoyed 
the pleasures of power without its respon- 
sibilities—the untitled and unsalaried Mini- 
ister of England. The question now really 
was, whether the Government was able to 
act up to the wants of the times, or were 
to continue in their present course, which 
had brought upon them the contempt and 
ridicule not only of the people of this 
country, but of all the world. He would 
not say what a Conservative Government 
might do; but he would venture to say 
what they would never do—they would not 
attempt to prolong the existence of a party 
by means totally at variance with its his- 
torical and traditionary principles,—they 
would not lay on the Throne, the burthen of 
its own deficiencies and short comings, they 
would not lay the train of domestic agitation, 
and just before the lightning explodes it, 
boast that they had saved the nation from 
destruction by their own supernatural pru- 
dence, and superhuman skill—they would 
not in their foreign policy run the risk of a 
war with our great and natural constitu- 
tional ally, with that France, with whom 
it was the interest of all civilization that we 
should be heartily and firmly connected, for 
some imaginative fear of another power, 
which as yet, would hardly be said to exist, 
and thus fix our attention when the mo- 
mentary peril was over, much less on any 
advantage we had attained, than on the 
risks we had run,—and lastly, they would 


‘not offer to all Europe the painful spectacle 


of a representative Government, retaining 
that power, which they ought to hold with 
an almost womanly sense of honour and 
delicacy, in defiance of the repeated opinion 
of the House of Commons. the constant 
opposition of the House of Lords, and 
the palpable distaste and distrust of the 
country. What he wanted to see was, an 
administration that would look only to the 
real interests of the country, and to such 
a Government he should always give his 
support. 

Mr. A, Sanford was glad that the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) had screwed 
his courage to the “sticking place,” and 
at last brought the two great parties in 
that House to a fair stand-up fight. He 
(Mr. Sanford) did not hesitate to say, that 
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he could not place confidence in the right 
hon. Baronet. His impression was, that 
the question for the consideration of the 
country was, not whether the present Mi- 
nistry should continue in office, or whether 
the power of Government should be trans- 
ferred to the right hon. Baronet; but 
whether, judging from the previous con- 
duct of the right hon. Baronet, it would 
be possible for the people to repose their 
trust and confidence in him. Upon what 
ground did the right hon. Baronet ask for 
the confidence of the House and the 
country? Was it on the ground of his 
former conduct whilst in power? Was it 
for his manner of treating great constitu- 
tional questions? Was it for his early 
resistance and late concession of the Ro- 
man Catholic claims? Was it for his op- 
position to the Reform Bill? Upon which 
of these grounds was it that he presented 
himself to the country and said “ Give me 
your confidence ?” The right hon. Baronet 
said the other evening that his principles 
were well known, and that he would make 
no fresh declaration of them. It might be 
very true, that the right hon. Baronet’s 
principles were well known; but he (Mr. 
Sanford), nevertheless thought, that upon 


an occasion like the present some declara- 


tion of opinion was due from him. In his 
(Mr. Sanford’s) view it was imperative 
upon a man who asked for so high an 
honour as that to which the right hon. 
Baronet aspired, to state to the country 
the grounds upon which he sought to 
attain it. In 1835 the noble Lord, the 
Member for North Lancashire (Lord Stan- 
ley) expressed an opinion, that it would be 
impossible for the country, judging from 
the previous conduct of the right hon. 
Baronet, to place confidence in him. How 
was it, then, that the noble Lord was now 
found among the right hon. Baronet’s 
most ardent supporters? What work of 
public service could the right hon. Baronet 
urge that should outweigh the services per- 
formed by the present Ministry ? He (Mr. 
Sanford) would venture to say, that during 
the last ten years more had been accom- 
plished for the benefit of the country, than 
had ever been achieved in a similar period, 
under any other Administration ; and he 
was satisfied that hereafter, when the spirit 
of party had subsided, and when the 
events of the present day were looked back 
to with calmness and impartiality, due 
justice would be done to those who of late 
years had conducted the affairs of the 
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country with so much advantage to the 
empire, and so much honour and credit to 
themselves. For these reasons he should 
feel it his duty to vote against the motion 
of the right hon. Baronet; feeling that if 
he were to give a contrary vote, it would 
not be a vote of want of confidence in the 
present Ministry, but a vote of confidence 
in the right hon. Baronet. 

Mr. Darby said, he had heard nothing 
in the speech of the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Sanford) who had just sat down, which 
should prevent him giving his vote in fa. 
vour of the motion of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, the Member for Tamworth. The 
hon. Gentleman stated he could have no 
confidence in a Government formed by the 
right hon. Baronet, but had carefully ab- 
stained from expressing the slightest con- 
fidence in her Majesty’s Ministers, The 
right hon. Gentleman, the Secretary at 
War, stated in his speech, that he would 
prove mathematically, by the reductio ad 
absurdum, that the motion of the Member 
for Tamworth could not be entertained. 
Now, the foundation of the principle on 
which such a mode of proof rested was, that 
that which we assumed should be demon- 
strated to be absolutely inconsistent with 
that which we proved to be true. But the 
right hon, Gentleman had done no such 
thing. The right hon, Gentleman’s argu- 
ment was this: that any Government now 
might be weak, and therefore to hold office 
under such circumstances could not be con- 
trary to the spirit of the constitution. But 
he denied even that assumption, that the 
probability was, that a Government formed 
by the right hon. Baronet, the Member for 
Tamworth would be weak; nor could he 
agree in opinion with his hon. Friend, the 
Member for Pontefract. His grounds for 
believing, that a strong Government might 
be formed were, that the Reform Govern- 
ment in 1833 had a majority of 300; in 
1834, 150; in 1835, 50; in 1836, 50; 
in 1837, 30; in 1838, 30; in 1839, that 
majority had dwindled down to ten; and 
in 1840, in eleven divisions, which right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite stigmatised as 
parly divisions, her Majesty’s Government 
were eight times left in a minority ; in the 
present year they had been beaten three 
times out of four, and on the last occasion 
by a majority of thirty-six. There bad 
been three different Parliaments sitting 
duriog this period ; and it would be a cu- 
rious calculation, whether her Majesty's 
Government had lost the confidence of the 
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House or of the country most rapidly, But 
he(Mr. Darby) thought that the opinions 
thus expressed in the House might be 
taken as a fair index of the feelings of the 
constituency: and he (Mr. Darby) thought 
it was reasonable to conclude, that the 
right hon. Baronet had every prospect, 
should he be called to power, of forming 
a strong and efticient Government. The 
right hon. Gentleman, the Secretary at 
War, had been brought into that House, 
on account of his talents, to assist in 
carrying the Reform Bill; and now, a 
Cabinet Minister of the Reform Govern- 
ment, was he to tell the House, that the 
effect of the Reform Bill had been such, 
that the House could not with safety to the 
country exercise one of its most important 
privileges, namely, express its opinion on 
the efficiency of the Government to carry 
on the Administration of affairs?° The 
right hon, Gentleman, the President of the 
Board of Control, had praised the noble 
Lord, the Member for North Lincolnshire, 
for his stright-forward and manly conduct; 
but he thought the right hon, Gentleman 
had acted somewhat cruelly towards the 
noble Lord. The noble Lord had stated, 
that the vote of confidence was not con- 
nected with the Corn-laws. ‘‘But,” said the 
right hon. Gentleman, “ the Government 
will dissolve, and ask the country whether 
ithas confidence inthe Ministers.” It was 
monopoly or no monopoly. As to mono- 
poly, he believed, that it was the Chamber 
of Commerce of Manchester, backed by 
the Government, who were attempting, for 
selfish purposes, to trample upon the great 
commercial and agricultural interests of 
this country ; and he was inclined to credit 
this the more, as the noble Lord had 
stated, that the Government first contem- 
plated the budget in March. In March it 
was, that the Chamber of Commerce met 
on the import duties, and in March pub- 
lished their pamphlet on that subject. But 
the noble Lord, the Member for Lincoln- 
shire, and his Friends would have to go 
to their constituents and say ‘1 have 
voted with the Government without refer- 
ence to the Corn-laws ; but the Govern- 
ment would only accept my vote as 
connected with their budget ; and if their 
agitation succeeds, you will lose your 
Corn-laws. But at least you will have 
this consolation, —I have secured for you 
a Whig-Radical Administration.” There 
were certain persons in 1784 called [ox’s 
Martyrs; and perhaps the noble Lord, the 
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Secretary for the Colonies, thought there 
would be Peel martyrs in 1841. But he 
advised the noble Secretary to enq ireof 
the noble Lord, the Member for Lincoln- 
shire, and his Friends, whether they did 
not think there would be a greater number 
of Russell martyrs. The noble Lord, the 
Secretary for the Colonies, alluded on a 
former occasion to the right hon. Baronet, 
the Member for Tamworth’s, having been 
a party to those expences which had 
created the financial difficulties. It was 
not for him (Mr. Darby) to say what were 
the opinions of the right hon. Baronet ; 
but he had a right to state the grounds on 
which he had, with respect to them, given 
his unhesitating support to the right hon. 
Baronet. The principle on which he un- 
derstood that the Member for Tamworth 
had assented to the increase of the forces, 
was, not that he expressed any approval of 
the policy of the Government, but that 
though armies and fleets might be want- 
ing to repair the mischief, a stout frigate 
would have prevented it. The right hon. 
Baronet would not punish the neglect of 
the Government by the sacrifice of the 
country, but would assist those who had 
been to blame, to maintain the honour of 
the nation and the integrity of the empire. 
But the right hon. Gentleman, the Secre- 
tary at War, had fallen into great error in 
mistaking the energies of the people and 
the support of the Opposition for the ener- 
gy of the Administration. He believed 
much of the embarrassment was owing to 
the Government. In Canada, no doubt, 
there were great difficulties, but did not 
those at the head of the Government there, 
declare that the loyal distrusted Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and the disloyal be- 
lieved they had the Government on their 
side? The truth was, it was impossible 
to govern the country on Radical prin- 
ciples at home, and on Conservative prin- 
ciples in the colonies, Again, he had 
heard the noble Lord, the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, say in his place in Par- 
liament, with reference to Eastern affairs, 
that long ago the Porte had applied to 
this country. The noble Lord left them 
to obtain that assistance from Russia. He 
would not go further into detail, but he 
was justified in asserting that Government 
had involved the country in its present 
difficulties. The noble Lord opposite sta- 
ted that the insurrection of the Chartists 
had led to considerable expenditure, and 
the Secretary-at.War that there had been 
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similar outbreaks since the time of the 
French Revolution. He begged to ask 
who evoked that spirit at the time of the 
French Revolution? The same party who 
were now the authors and founders of 
Chartism. He did not mean to charge 
the noble Lord opposite with designing 
these things, but it was consequent on the 
policy of the Government. The noble 
Lord charged the Conservative party with 
a dishonourable coalition with the Char- 
tists. This he denied, In a late contest 
the Chartists offered their support to the 
Conservative candidate, who had been 
most active in putting them down, on the 
ground that the noble Lord and the Go- 
vernment had first misled them and then 
punished them. [ZLaughter.] The noble 
Lord laughed. Did he not appoint Frost a 
magistrate? They sowed the seeds of 
resistance to all Government, and ex- 
pected to reap party power. They forgot 
the immutable law of nature, that seed 
should bear seed after its own kind; 
but the poisonous fruit had been gathered 
from the noxious seed, and they had been 
placed in the most painful and degrading 
situation in which a Government could be 
placed. They had been, of necessity, com- 


{ 


pelled to punish those whom they had 


misled. He had denounced, and always 
would denounce agitation as inconsistent 
with the principles by which he had all) 
his life been actuated. But if such 
language were used at the hustings as had 
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lately been held at Covent Garden, and | 
the noble Lord’s speech on the Budget | 
was but the same, reduced to a Par-; 
liamentary scale, should the supporters of | 
the Government go prepared with such 
weapons? He feared there was great | 
risk that in the excitement of an election, 
others would be induced to take up simi- | 
lar weapons to defend themselves. He | 
hoped not, for he contemplated this with 
fearful apprehension, and should the peo- 
ple be roused, and tumult follow, they (the | 
Government) would be responsible to their | 
Queen and their country. And should | 
they fail, humiliated as the right hon. | 
Secretary at War admitted they had been, ; 
they would then be worse than humiliated, 
and at last have to resign their offices in | 
the face of a people who had shewn | 
themselves wiser and better than those | 
who had misgoverned them. They had | 
abandoned one measure—they had pro- | 
moted agitation in another, which he | 
believed would fail of its intended ; 
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purpose; yet no man could predict the 
mischief which might ensue. No one 
could doubt the fact that the Government 
were incapable of carrying on any longer 
the business of the country. And was 
this, then, the effect of the Reform Bill 
that it was necessary for the House of 
Commons, without a struggle, to resign its 
most important privilege,—the privilege 
of expressing its opinion on the inefficiency 
of the Government, and the propriety of 
resignation? He felt confident that the 
House would not without an effort abandon 
so important a function; and it was only 
on this pretence that it seemed possible to 
ofier any resistance to the motion then be- 
fore the House. 

Mr. Hutton said, that he believed that 
the noble Lord the Secretary for the Colo- 
nies was anxious really and truly to bring 
forward measures for the benefit and for 
the consideration of the country. Those 
measures were intended to relieve the dis. 
tress which existed in all parts of the 
country, and which was admitted by both 
sides of the House, as requiring a radical 
alteration. He rose for the purpose of 
expressing his gratitude to the Government 
for the measures which they had taken for 
the relief of the people of Ireland. The 
policy of the Government was acknow- 
ledged by that people, and had produced 
a state of tranquillity in Ireland greater 
than had ever before existed. He felt sur- 
prised that the state of Ireland had never 
been once referred to by the right hon, 
Baronet opposite in his attack on Minis- 
ters. The right hon. Baronet had avoided 
Ireland altogether, but he (Mr. Hutton) 


thought, although Ireland had not been 


mentioned in the course of the debate, 


that it had some right to be considered. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer had re- 
ferred to Ireland as having been the cause 


of a great part of the deficiency of the 


revenue, That deficiency had been caused 
by a great moral effort on the part of the 
people of Ireland, and he thought they 
were entitled to the benetits arising from 
the reductions of the duties proposed by 
Government. It was but fair that they 
should have an opportunity of making up 
the deficiency which had been caused by 
their abstaining from spirituous liquors. 
The measures of Government, he thought, 
would not only benefit the revenue, but 
would also be of great advantage to Ire- 
land. The hon. Member for Pomfret had 
referred to a great many topics, and among 
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others to the time these measures had 
been brought forward. Now, he thought 
that the proper time for bringing forward 
these measures was when the distressof 
the country was greatest, The right hon. 
Baronet had also refrained from referring 
to the bill of the noble Lord the Member 
for North Lancashire, which was intended 
to distress and harass the people of Ire. 
land, under the name of defining their 
franchise. The party opposite had suc- 
ceeded in throwing out the bill of the Go- 
yernment, which would have remedied the 
defects which the bill of the noble Lord 
the Member for North Lancashire would 
not have remedied. Yet the right hon. 
Baronet had avoided all mention of these 
measures. Looking, then, to the course 
which the right hon. Baronet had pursued, 
he could not believe that his Government 
could ever give satisfaction to the people 
of Ireland, and approving, as he (Mr. 
Hutton) did, of the policy of the present 
Government towards that country, he felt 
bound to oppose the motion of the right 
hon. Baronet opposite. 

Lord Norreys : I am not surprised, Sir, 
that her Majesty’s Ministers should receive 
support on this occasion from the Members 
of the movement party in this House. 
But I must confess, I am surprised how 
any man, the representative of agricultural 
constituents, who heard the speech of the 
noble Lord (the Member for Stroud) the 
other night, how any man who was an 
adherent of Lord Grey’s Administration, 
who was an admirer of the principles on 
which that administration was constructed, 
can give his support on the present occa- 
sion to those who have abandoned every 
ground, who have violated every prin- 
ciple on which that Administration was 
conducted. Lord Grey, when he retired 
from office stated, that the principle alone 
on which he had consented to administer 
the affairs of the country, were peace, 
retrenchment, reform, and non-interven- 
tion. How have Ministers maintained 
peace? Have not the country been in- 
volved in expensive wars? How have they 
acted on the principles of non-intervention? 
Therehas been nothing but interference with 
foreign nations. Where are their retrench- 
ments ? Having taken office withalarge sur- 
plus revenue left by the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s Administration, they have exhibited a 
miserable deficiency in the public revenue, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer came 
down last year and called on the House 
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for an increase of taxation, and notwith- 
standing this, he again exhibited this yeat 
a still more lamentable deficiency, to re- 
medy which, he and her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment put forward measures which he 
knows and they know will be impossible to 
carry, this or the next Parliament. Lord 
Grey, when he retired from office stated 
he had placed the great question of Par- 
liamentary reform on a safe and satisfac- 
tory basis—that basis Ministers have re- 
cently attempted to disturb—and their 
supporters openly avow it. As long as 
the Reform Bill enables them to make 
inroads on the institutions of the country, 
as long as it enables them to proceed 
with the march of democracy, so long are 
they content to abide by it, so long are 
they willing to constitute that as public 
opinion, but the moment they find a Con- 
servative tendency in the country, a deter- 
mination to resist the further progress of 
democratic principles, then they call 
out for change, and still further change, 
till it shall suit their views and 
interests. Lord Grey congratulated Par- 
liament on the settlement of the West- 
India question—the question of negro 
emancipation —that principle Ministers 
have also attempted to violate. Lord Grey 
boasted that he had left trade in a sound 
and healthy state — can her Majesty’s 
Ministers say the same? who, by the 
feebleuess and decrepitude of their Go- 
vernment, and their adherence to office, 
have involved the trade and commerce of 
the country in a state of stagnation; who, 
for their own purposes, prolonged and 
protracted the debates the other day, not- 
withstanding they had been reproved in 
this House by the late Governorofthe Bank, 
for the evil effects which the continuance 
of the discussion is likely to have on the 
trade and commerce of the country. 
Lord Grey’s Cabinet were united in 
resisting any alteration in the Corn-laws. 
Lord Grey, when he found himself, not in 
a minority, but supported only by a small 
majority, sooner than yield to the pressure 
from without and concede measures which 
he did not approve of, acting in the spirit 
of the constitution, retired with honour to 
himself. Lord Grey stated, that commu- 
nications had been held (without his know- 
ledge or consent) with a person, he would 
describe him in no other terms than one 
who took a strong part in the affairs of 
Ireland—had he been aware of them there 
was no power which he posscssed, no 
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influence which he had, which he would 
not have exerted to prevent them, because 
he knew from experience that no commu- 
nications could be made with safety in that 
quarter —that quarter was now the main 
prop and support of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. One of the last acts of Lord Grey’s 
Government, when the question of the 
Repeal of the Union was before the House, 
was to move an address to the Crown, 
sending it up to the other House of Par- 
liament, making it an act of the Imperial 
Legislature, pledging Parliament to the 
maintenance of the union with I[reland. 
And would Lord Grey have consented, as 
her Majesty’s Ministers had done, to take 
into their Government one who had on 
that occasion voted for the dismemberment 
of the British empire. Now, Sir, the Se- 
cretary-at-War last night took credit to 
the Government for their administration 
of the affairs of Ireland, and asked with 
an air of triumph whether the House had 
not given them a vote of confidence two 
years ago, and confessed that their policy 
towards that country was laudable; but 
he omitted to’state the real circumstances 
of the case. Charges of high crimes and 


misdemeanours have been brought against 


the executive Government in Ireland, and 
a committee has been appointed by the 
House of Lords to inquire into them. In 
order to intimidate the House of Lords, 
and stifle this investigation, Ministers 
came down to this House and called for a 


vote of confidence for their Government of 


Ireland—which they voted in the absence 
of all informatioa—but it was distinctly 
proved before that committee, that there 
had been a perversion of justice for politi- 
cal purposes, that crime and outrage had 
been encouraged, so that the executive had 
placed itself above the judges and the 
jury of the land. ‘That notwithstanding 
the difficulty of obtaining convictions in 
that country, the verdicts of the jury 
had been set aside and the sentences of 
the judges reversed, a violation of the 
great securities of public liberty—the trial 
by jury and independence of the judges. 
The Secretary-at-war also took credit to 
the Government for the suppression of 
the riots in this country, and boasted that 
they had done so without the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act, and without 
coming to Parliament for higher powers, 
but he omitted to inform the House what 
had in a great degree encouraged those 
disturbances. Had he forgotten the speech 
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of the noble Lord the Member for Stroud 
at Liverpool, and the countenance he had 
given to the Chartists by placing known 
Chartists in the Commission of the peace? 
Now, Sir, I should like to ask Ministers 
this question,—after they have appealed 
to the country on the subject of the Corn. 
laws, and they find themselves defeated on 
that question, as they will be, and they 
know they will be, in the next Parliament, 
will they then resign, or having made 
that cry their purpose, will they aban. 
don it, as they did the Appropriation 
Clause?—as they did the Church-rate 
question ?—as they did the Irish Registra 
tion Bill? and attempt to scramble on 
wielding the patronage withoat the power 
of office. And what must the impression 
in the country be? Why that the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government, who 
had two years expressed himself strongly 
in favour of the Corn-laws, and who re. 
signed because he said Ministers had not 
strength to take those measures of energy 
and importance which the circumstances 
of the country required, had lent himself 
to put this question forward for the un- 
worthy purpose of crippling his successors 
in office. And that’s the noble Lord, the 
leader of this House—he, who when the re- 
presentative of a county, had addressed a 
letter to his constituents couched in strong 
language in favour of the Corn-laws—had 
for the purpose of propping up his weak 
and tottering = Administration, conde- 
scended to make that speech the other 
night, a speech in direct violation of his 
former opinion, a speech so unworthy of 
a Minister of the Crown, calculated to ex- 
cite, inflame, and agitate, the minds of the 
people, attempting to set one interest 
against another—to place the landed in- 
terest in an unfair and invidious position 
—a course which, however it may gain 
for him temporary applause, however it 
may give satisfaction to those who advo- 
cate extreme opinions, and who wish to 
keep this country in a perpetual state of 
ferment and excitement, let him depend 
upon it, will lessen him in the confidence, 
and lower him in the estimation. of all the 
friends of peace and good order throughout 
the country. 4 
Mr. H. Grattan said, that he rose in 
behalf of two classes, which the right hon. 
Baronet opposite had omitted to notice— 
the people of England and the people of 
Ireland. It was an extraordinary thing 
that, during a speech of one hour and a 
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half, the right hon. Baronet had never 
mentioned the words, the people of Ire- 
land or the people of England. The 
Government had been called a weak, an 
ignorant, and a contemptible Government. 
These were phrases which the people of 
England would remember, and, perhaps, 
the Administration of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet opposite would be characterised by 
the same epithets. But in regard to the 
measures of the present Government, for 
the reduction of the duties on sugar, 
timber, and corn, be thought they were 
founded on sound and comprehensive prin- 
ciples. We could not expect foreiga na- 
tions to take the manufactures of this 
country, if we did not take their produce 
in return. They might depend upon it, 
that the people would see on the other, 
the Conservative side, the spirit of mono- 
poly; and on that the Ministerial side, 
the spirit of liberalism. In all the speeches 
which Gentlemen opposite had made on 
the subject, he could not discover three 
statesmanlike sentences. The example of 
Mr. Pitt had been cited against Ministers, 
but Mr. Pitt had not resigned in 1784, 
when he gave up the reform principle; he 
did not resign on the Catholic question. 


He resigned afterwards, on a point of ho- 
nour peculiar to himself, and uot in con- 
sequence of being defeated in the House 


of Commons. He would at once allude 
to the case of his own country. The right 
hon. Baronet had been guilty of two great 
omissions. The individual who sought to 
be the Minister of this country ought to 
have made a statement of the principles 
upon which, if he attained office, he would 
act. When the right hon. Baronet saw 
the great concessions the present Ministers 
were disposed to make, to meet the em- 
barrassed state of the industry and reve- 
nue of the country, and when he knew 
what it was they had already done for Ire- 
land, by which they had gained the grati- 
tude and support of that people, who were 
eight millions, he thought the right hon. 
Baronet should have told the House what 
it was he meant to do with that country. 
There were in the right hon. Baronet’s 
speech two words, which particularly dwelt 
upon his ear. The right hon. Baronet 
said, “I reserve my opinions, I promise 
nothing.” [Sir Robert Peel: 1 said on 
finance.] He could not be mistaken, for 
he felt anxious to know what the right 
hon. Baronet proposed doing with respect 
to Ireland, and he omitted to notice the 
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condition of eight millions of Irish sub- 
jects. He forgot his former speech, in 
which he declared, that the great obstacle 
his Government had to encounter was the 
Government of Ireland, although on that 
occasion he resigned under the pretence 
that he could not control the appointment 
of the bed-chamber women. But it was 
Ireland that defeated the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, and he thought that they would be 
able to conquer the right hon. Baronet 
and his friends yet. For that reason he 
had risen, in order to show that the right 
hon. Baronet was totally and absolutely 
unfit to conduct the affairs of this great 
empire. Some words used by the hon. 
Member for Pontefract fell upon his ear— 
namely, that he hoped the right hon. Ba- 
ronet would form a strong Government. 
Now, he kuew what a strong Government 
in Ireland meant. They had had a strong 
Government there in former days; and 
what did it cost this country? It cost it a re- 
bellion. ‘Therefore, when hon. Members 
talked of a strong Government, the words 
fell upon his ears not merely with a grating 
sound, but with a sound of horror, be- 
cause the people of Ircland dreaded it as 
well as detested it. But the House was 
now occupied in talking about having a 
new settlement of the empire. What 
was it to be? The right hon. Baronet had 
left out of his calculation one great portion 
of the empire; he proposed nothing for 
the manufacturers of England, nothing 
for the foreign traders, nothing for the 
merchants. He and his friends left things 
as they were. This showed either their in- 
capacity, their ignorance, or their hard- 
heartedness. It proved either their indif- 
ference, or their contempt for tie people, 
On former occasions, one hon. Member 
spoke of the Irish as an “ ignorant people ;” 
another declared them to be ‘ rebels ;” 
while a third called them ‘ emancipated 
cowards.” These were the people re- 
specting whom the right hon. Baronet had 
now observed so ominous a silence, and 
yet he and his Friends supported papers 
that had published speeches and disserta- 
tions ten-fold more dangerous than any- 
thing the noble Lord, the Sccretary for 
the Colonies, ever made at Stroud. His 
charge against the right hon. Baronet was, 
that he had been deficient in his duty. It 
was his duty to come forward now, and 
the more so, because he was looked upon 
with suspicion, and declare the course he 
intended to pursue with respect to Ireland, 
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Was it not known, that his intention was 
to place at the head of the judicial autho- 
rities in this country that person who was 
peculiarly obnoxious to the people of Irc- 
Jand—Lord Lyndhurst—who had stigma- 
tized the Irish, as being ‘‘ aliens in blood, 
aliens in language, and aliens in religion.” 
To show the candour of the party, when 
a bill was under discussion in which it was 
proposed to retain the seat of the right 
hon. and Jearned Member for the Tower 
Hamlets, while holding a judicial office, 
they opposed it ; but when a bill was pro- 
posed containing a clause which excluded 
the Recorder of Dublin from holding a 
seat in the House, the same parties op- 
posed that. Thus they would exclude the 
hon. and learned Member for the Tower 
Hamlets (Dr. Lushington) because he was 
a Liberal, and would retain the right hon. 
and learned Recorder of Dublin (Mr. 
Shaw) because he was a Tory. Much vi- 


tuperation, at various times, had been cast 
upon the character of men who had held 
high office in Ireland; but he must be al- 
lowed to say, that no men ever acted with 
more justice in that country than Lord 
Normanby and Lord Ebrington had done. 
Lord Normanby, during his administra- 


tion, acted in a manner that did him the 
greatest credit. He not only maintained 
the peace and security of the country, but 
he gained to himself the good will of the 
people throughout Ireland. The embar- 
rassment of the right hon. Baronet arose 
with respect to Ireland, and the question 
was, how did he intend to get out of the 
difficulty? What was it he would do 
with the sly and insidious manner of the 
right hon. and learned Member for the 
University of Dublin? What would he 
do with the active and talented Member 
for Bandon, and what with the ferocious 
phrascology of the hon. Member for Cole- 
raine? Why the right hon. Baronet would 
be check-mated by them, and he would 
not know what to do. And what had 
been the conduct of the opposite party to 
gain the few advantages they boasted of 
at the recent elections? He did not think 
that any honest body of men could, in 
any society or country, after having read 
the shameful facts disclosed at some re- 
cent elections, give their support to the 
right hon. Baronet. He would refer to 
the voting at Ludlow, at Cambridge, at 
Nottingham, and Sandwich. At Notting- 
ham votes were purchased for 15/., and 
at Sandwich they were to be obtained for 
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5l. Any individual who would have given 
more might have displaced the present 
Members, and have thus reduced the 
number of the right hon. Baronet’s sup. 
porters. Why these were facts. He would 
ask the noble Lord, the Member for Liver. 
pool, whether this was a fact—that in his 
own town, in the committee-room, a wall 
was built up, through which a hole was 
made, and that when the hand of the 
voter was put in, the holding up of five 
fingers meant five guineas, and ten fingers 
meant ten guineas, as the price of the 
vote. [Viscount Sandon: I don’t know 
it.] No, the noble Lord does not know 
it; but does the noble Lord deny the fact? 
[Viscount Sandon: Yes.] \ Did the noble 
Lord deny that it was done at Ludlow? 
Did he deny that it was done at Sand- 
wich ? He would not enter into an unstates- 
manlike conflict, or a boyish altercation, 
but he would refer the noble Lord to what 
he ought to have read and known—to 
reports on the table, where there was 
ample evidence of bribery and corruption, 
Why, it was but last night that a right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Wynn) 
gave notice of a motion to institute a 
prosecution for bribery and corruption, 
Did the House believe, that they would 
have ever heard of that proposition if there 
had not been the fear of a dissolution of 
Parliament? [** Oh, oh,”] He knew that 
hon. Members opposite did not like to 
hear of these things; but he had himself 
seen the money in the hands of some of 
the electors. Such had been the base- 
ness of the electors and of the Tories in 
England. Could the same be said of 
election contests in Ireland. In the 
various scenes in which he had been en- 
gaged he could not lay his hand upon an 
individual who had ever received a shilling 
and he defied hon, Members to produce 
a case from all the records of elections in 
that country. Had hon, Members read 
the correspondence that had passed be- 
tween Sir Thomas Cochrane and Mr 
Fitzroy Kelly, relating to the election at 
Ipswich which was an infamous proceed- 
ing. It was at first proposed that Sir T. 
Cochrane should pay 1,0002. to keep out 
a Whig or Radical. That be agreed to 
pay. He was then called upon to make 
it 2,000. To that he ultimately agreed. 
Then a further sum of 5002. was demanded, 
and a threat made that if he did not pay 
it, some other candidate would be sought 
for, who would. To this Sir T. Cochrane 
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objected, on the ground that he had been 
guaranteed his seat for a less sum; and 
he then ceased to be a candidate. Such 
were the means by which the right hon. 
Baronet’s majorities were obtained. He 
wished the right hon. Baronet joy of such 
majorities —now of sixteen, and now of 
thirty-two. But he would tell the right 
hon. Baronet that there was a country 
where once these things were practised, 
when the Minister of the day availed him- 
self of the baseness of the electors and of 
his own partisans, and what was the result. 
It was not an infringement of the prero- 
gative of the Crown; it was not the de- 
struction of the rights of the people; but 
it was a total annihilation of the legisla- 
ture. And that he ventured to prophesy 
would be the result of the venality and the 
corruption which had crept within these 
walls, and of all those shameful practices 
which cried out so loudly, if not for punish- 
ment, certainly for correction. It was by 
these practices that the majority of the 
right hon. Baronet had been produced ; 
and he again wished the right hon. Ba- 
ronet joy. But the people of England 
knew how to purge the House of these 
abuses, and how to get rid of these scenes 
ofinfamy. Seeing these statements lying 
on the table of the House, he should not 
be an honest man if he did not denounce 
asystem which sapped the very vitals of 
the country, and which would, if not 
checked, ultimately destroy the constitu- 
tion of England. The right hon. Baronet 
and the party to which he belonged had 
governed the country for upwards of sixty 
years; first, under Lord North, then 
under Mr. Pitt, afterwards under the 
Duke of Portland, then Mr. Perceval, and 
lastly under Lord Liverpool, during a 
period of warfare with the different nations 
of the world, and in every one of those 
conflicts they were beaten. They were 
beaten by Dr. Franklin in Amcrica—they 
were beaten by the French; in all their 
hegotiations they were defeated, and it 
was reserved for the noble Lord the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs to do 
what the Tories had not been able to do 
for nearly a century—to conquer the 
French in negotiation and to secure the 
peace of Europe. The right hon. Baronet 
had observed silence as to his policy. 

ow, it was very well known that many 
of those who supported the right hon. 
Gentleman were loudly calling for the 
tepeal of the Catholic Emancipation Bill. 
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Was that bill to be repealed or not. 
[“* Cries of Oh, oh.”]) Hon. Gentlemen 
might exclaim oh! but such things had 
been done before. Men had been induced 
to alter their opinions by the pressure 
from without; and who could tell how 
such a pressure might again operate? It 
might be all very well for the right hon. 
Baronet to keep silence, but he must be 
allowed to tell the right hon. Baronet that 
silence would no longer do. The people 
of Ireland, would insist upon receiving an 
answer, The people of England were 
asking for cheap bread and cheap sugar, 
but the people of Ireland were asking for 
what was of more worth to them than 
bread or sugar, they were asking for the 
liberties and privileges of freemen. These 
the noble Lord opposite had already 
threatened to take away. The people of 
Ireland, therefore, would not trust the 
right hon. Baronet or his party. In proof 
of this he would refer the Eouse to the 
address which had recently received the 
signatures of noblemen and gentlemen in 
Ireland, possessors of propexty there of 
between forty and fifty millions value, and 
which was about to be laid before the 
Queen. In that address were expressed 
the sentiments of men of the greatest 
wealth and highest station in Ireland, who 
deprecated any change of administration 
which would confer power ona party who 
had always ruled over that country in the 
spirit of tyranny and domination. He 
had nowdone. He called upon the people 
of England not to trust those individuals 
who had ever been the enemies of liberty, 
and of the advancement of civilization and 
peace, but to uphold those men who had 
done justice to the cause of freedom, and 
were anxious to promote every liberal 
measure. What was the estimation in 
which the Government of this country, 
and more especially the character of the 
noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, was held in France? He 
would refer toa speech which was recently 
made by one who was a distinguished 
member of the Chamber of Deputies. M. 
Berryer, when speaking of the Govern- 
ment of this country, said ef Lord Pal- 
merston, that it was true that the noble 
Lord was not a friend to France, he was 
not a friend of his (M. Berryer’s) country ; 
but, nevertheless, that noble Lord had 
done much for England. He had estab- 
lished her naval and military honour, and 
her commercial renown ; her flag had been 
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raised by him in the west, and in the 
north; in the east, and in the south; he 
had carried on negotiations with foreign 
countries which had established the peace 
of Europe, and while France was foiled, 
France was conquered, England by his 
policy and talent was placed at the head 
of Europe. That was the character given 
by a French senator of the noble Lord 
who displayed such talent in the cause of 
virtue and in the cause of his country, 
and yet there sat the right hon. Baronet 
and his friends, the calumniators of the 
noble Lord, regardless of the high deeds 
he had achieved, by which he had done 
honour to his country and to his Queen, 
and had upheld the liberties of the people. 
And why did they calumniate him? Be- 
cause he and his colleagues were anxious 
to supply the wants, the necessities, and 
comforts of all. When such men fall 
they will fall like honest men; and when 
they do fall and their principles fall, then 
may we bid adicu to the rights and liber- 
ties of the people, and the honour and 
prerogatives of the Crown. For both I 
am ready to lift up my voice, to draw my 
sword, and shed my blood. 

Lord Tetgnmouth: Sir,—T will not re- 
fuse to my hon. and learned Vriend who 
has just sat down the merit to which he 
lays claim of uncorrupted patriotism: nor 
will I dispute with him the exclusive 
statesmanship to which he pretends: but 
this I must assert, and probably with the 
concurrence of the noble Lord the Secre- 
tary for the Colonies, that notwithstanding 
his abilities, and his ardour characteristic 
of the people to which he belongs, and of 
which he represents a large constituency, 
his speech has proved but an ebullition of 
party spirit, and has not contained a single 
argument calculated to resist the resolution 
of my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Tamworth, or to uphold the tottering con- 
dition of her Majesty’s Government. Nor, 
although 


* With a witherifg look 
He the war-denouncing trumpet took,” 
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has he in any degree roused his party 


from the uninterrupted despondency 
which has marked the speeches of all who 
preceded him on the same side. The ad- 
dresses of the two Cabinet Ministers who 
have defended the Government, exhibited 
a singular discrepancy, My right hon. 
and learned Friend the Secretary at War, 
contended that the measures of Ministers 
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should not be urged as ground of op. 
fidence or of distrust ; that the imputation 
or failure of these, originated in the weak. 
ness of Government, and that this weak. 
ness had necessarily resulted from. the 
equalization of the balance of parties 
produced by the Reform Bill, and that no 
Government could possibly possess the 
strength which might be looked for by 
some, constituted as the House of Com. 
mons had become by that measure. Be. 
fore concluding the observations with 
which I will trouble the House, I will 
notice the opinion of my right hon. Friend 
on the effect of the Reform Bill: in the 
meantime I allude to his argument witha 
view to contrasting it with that of his col- 
league the right hon. the President of the 
Board of Control. That hon. Baronet did 
not abandon the defence of the measures 
of Government; on the contrary, he chal- 
lenged, in favour of several which he 
enumerated the approbation of the House. 
Of the two different courses pursued by 
the hon. Gentlemen, I am disposed to pre- 
fer that of the right hon, Baronet. I will 
not deny the merit of some of the mea- 
sures of Government; for some of those 
for the support of the Established Church, 
and the Amendment of the Poor Law; 
the noble Lord, asthe head of her Majes- 
ty’s Government in this House deserves 
the highest praise; aud above all, Sir, for 
the noble stand which he made last Session 
in defence of the privileges of this House, 
or rather of the integrity of the Constitu- 
tion, he was entitled to immortal honour. 
But the passing of some good measures 
does not prove that the Ministry have en- 
joyed the confidence of the House; it 
proves only that they were met, not bya 
factious opposition, but one, on the con- 
trary, ready to afford a cordial support to 
any of a beneficial tendency. In regard 
to Church questions, did the conduct of 
the Government merit the confidence of 
the House? what had been its opinion 
respecting the Appropriation Clause? had 
not the House repudiated it? A motion 
was brought forward some nights ago by 
the hon. Member for Leicester, declaring 
that the exaction of the payment of 
Church-rates from persons not professing 
the doctrines of the Church was a viola- 
tion of the principles of civil and religious 
liberty. This proposition, striking at the 
root of the Establishment, was oppose 

on that ground, by the noble Lord the 
Secretary for the Colonies. How was he 
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supported on that occasion? by only five 
Members on his side of the House, who 
were not in oftice or closely allied to Mem- 
bers in office. The hon, Gentleman who 
last spoke, confined his defence of the 
Government to their policy in regard to 
Ireland. ‘The Ministers had proposed two 
most important measures in reference to 
that country; the Appropriation Clause, 
to which I have just alluded, and the 
clause of the Registration Bill for lower- 
ing the franchise. These, in the esti- 
mation of my hon. Friend, would have 
been very salutary; I, on the con- 
trary, think they would have proved most 
mischievous : the one striking at the foun- 
dation of the Church Establishment, the 
other tending to subvert the civil consti- 
tution of the Government. But the ques- 
tion, so far as the confidence of the House 
is involved, is not as to the opinion which 
the hon. Member or myself may hold 
respecting these measures, but as to that 
of the House respecting them. Now, they 
were both condemned and rejected by the 
House, and, therefore, the degree of con- 
fidence which the House has extended to 
the Ministers, must be estimated not by 
the measures which they have actually 


adopted under the check and control of 
a vigilant Conservative opposition, but by 
those which they would have introduced 
had they been permitted to carry out their 


own scheme of misgovernment. ‘Thus es- 
timating the feeling of the House, its want 
of confidence in the Irish policy of the Go- 
vernment has been unequivocally declared. 
There is another and principal ground on 
which the Ministry have forfeited the con- 
fidence of the House, the administration 
of the finances. From the moment of 
their accession to office, they abandoned 
the old, wholesome system of the Con- 
servative Government, that of maintaining 
a surplus of the income over expenditure, 
and substituted for it one absolutely reck- 
less and profligate. It is true that my 
right hon. Friend, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, has produced a Budget ; but 
was this calculated to make good the fi- 
nancial deficiency? was it brought for- 
ward with a view to its being carried? 
Did not the noble Lord, the Secretary for 
the Colonies, on the very night of the 
question of the sugar duties, anticipate 
the discussion by a speech, the talent of 
which has deservedly received the highest 
commendation, but which was precisely 
calculated to defeat the immediate object 
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of securing the realization of income, if 
that indeed had been the object of Go- 
vernment 2? On the contrary did not 
that speech embroil the whole discussion 
by the introduction into it of all possible 
topics? and had it not consequently 
proved a debate ‘‘de omnibus rebus et 
quibusdam aliis.” Notwithstanding all 
the efforts of Members on this side of the 
House, to restrict it within its proper 
limits? But the Budget has broken 
down; for, though as I understand the 
noble Lord intends bringing forward his 
proposed alteration in the corn duties, the 
whole sum, which he hopes to obtain, 
should that scheme be successful, would 
provide but for a very small portion of the 
deficiency. I will not enter into the fo 
reign policy of the Government further 
than to observe, that their measures were 
forced upon them by a vicious system of 
finance. We are opposed to powerful 
nations subject to weak Governments, who 
look to the sinews of our warfare; and 
whose hostile disposition and menaces 
increase exactly in proportion to the inad- 
equacy of our pecuniary resources, and it 
would have proved a far wiser and less 
expensive course, had Ministers, by a 
prudent management of ourmeans, and up- 
holding the financial credit of the country, 
prevented the necessity of taking up arms 
or increasing our instruments of defence, 
than by appealing to our soldiers and our 
sailors for the vindication of our national 
honour, and protection of our national in- 
terests. On the subject of the prerogative 
of the Crown, two questions have been 
brought forward, materially affecting its 
prerogative and dignity, one respecting the 
income of the prince consort. On that 
question, the noble Lord declared, that 
the refusal of the sum asked for, would be 
an insult toroyalty : yet, notwithstanding 
this assertion, the House had rejected the 
noble Lord’s proposition by a large ma- 
jority. The second occurred the other 
night, on the motion of the hon. Member 
for Finsbury, which the noble Lord stead- 
fastly opposed with just ground, of its 
being a direct invasion of the royal pre- 
rogative. How many Members did the 
noble Lord muster in the division, ex- 
cepting those in office, or nearly connected 
with those in office? only seven: just the 
number, which previous to the Reform Bill, 
a single nobleman could command, who was 
thus enabled, as it was said by Lord Grey, 
to approach the minister of the day with 
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the intelligible, “ We are seven.” But 
the Ministers rely on votes of confidence 
as indicative of the support of the House ; 
that which they secured during the last 
Session, and that to which they now as- 
pire. With regard to the former, it is 
true, that Ministers gained a majority of 
twenty-one; but what was the result? 
That their followers availed themselves of 
the opportunity afforded to them by the 
votes they had given on that occasion, to 
withdraw their support on other questions, 
and thus to withhold that very confidence 
which they had professedly tendered. The 
Ministers’ hope of a majority on the pre- 
sent renewal of the question of confidence, 
depends on the course pursued by the no- 
ble Lord, the Member for Lincolnshire, 
and those who act with him. In regard 
to that course, that noble Lord and his 
Friends appear to me more dangerous po- 
litical characters than the Ministers them- 
selves. The Ministers have brought for- 
ward some apology for a Budget, whilst 
these Gentlemen reject it, deprive the 
Government of its only alleged means of 
maintaining the financial credit of the 
country by providing for a large and 
growing deficiency and still repose their 
confidence in that very Government. I 
should think the noble Lord, the Secretary 
for the Colonies, would himself deprecate 
such friends, and not desire such support 
of the tottering fabric of his Government. 


Non tali auxilio: non defensoribus istis, 


There are two courses open to the no- 
ble Lord, at the head of the Government, 
on the failure of his present scheme, either 
to resign the administration of affairs, or 
to dissolve the Parliament. I will advert 
only to the latter. In resorting to that 
alternative, does the noble Lord expect, 
that his budget will be calmly and deli- 
berately considered by the country? Is 
not the discussion which has already taken 
place in the House upon parts of it, but a 
sample of what may be expected in the 
more general debate which will prevail 
amidst the distractions of a general elec- 
tion? Will the people consider the merits 
of the several propositions submitted to 
them? Will they Sed the cry of cheap 


bread, cheap timber, and cheap sugar ? 
No, they will regard these as good in 
themselves, but inasmuch as they are ten- 
dered by a Whig Government only as 
additional items in the catalogue of broken 
promises and additional inducements to 
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distrust. What, then, is the object of 
the noble Lord? Is it that perceiving the 
failure of his schemes, and discovering 
that he has entangled himself inextricably 
in a web of his own contrivance, he has 
at length found it necessary to abandon 
his system of trick and truckling; and, 
mindful of the austerer virtues and man. 
lier resolution of an unfortunate ancestor, 
he has determined, if possible, to avert the 
contempt of the country, by doing some. 
thing to merit its execration? Has he 
adopted as his rule of conduct the advice 
of the poet— 


“Aude aliquid brevibus Gyatis et carcere 
diguum, 
Si vis esse aliquem.” 


The Ministers have claimed credit for 
the little agitation which has been excited 
by their appeal to the passions of the peo- 
ple; but for this they deserve no thanks, 
as there are few parts of the country in 
which attempts have not been made to 
rouse popular feeling, however sig- 
nally they may have failed. What, then, 
is the prospect afforded by a dissolution of 
Parliament? I have alluded to the opin- 
ion expressed by my right hon. Friend, 
the Secretary at War, respecting the ope- 
ration of the Reform Bill, as precluding 
the possibility of strong Government. | 
will not, however, for one, despair of that 
measure. Observing the state of public 
feeling, and perceiving the growing con- 
viction, that it is impossible to carry on 
any plan of Government under present 
circumstances, I cannot help indulging 
the sanguine hope, that men of moderate 
opinions are disposed to waive some points 
of disagreement, with a view to the sup- 
port of a better system; that the next 
Parliament will consist more decidedly of 
those, on the one hand, who are desir- 
ous of maintaining, and of those, on the 
other, who would subvert the Constitution; 
and that the numerous class to which I 
have just referred, will swell the Conserv. 
ative phalanx, and rally around the stand- 
ard of the right hon, Baronet below me. 
With regard to the state of public feeling 
to which the hon. Member for Finsbury 
dissents, I can only say, that representing 
as I do a large constituency, I have been 
sometimes surprised at the mode in which 
that hon, Member occasionally misrepre- 
sents the feelings of the people. I have 
lately received three deputations from the 
Chartists of Marylebone, commanding, as 
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they allege, 600 votes, whose Janguage 
was, that they preferred the Tories to the 
Whigs, inasmuch as the former would do 
something, whilst the Whigs would do 
nothing, for the good{of the people. I do 
not doubt the result of an appeal to the 
nation, and trust, that with God's bless- 
ing, it will produce a stable, vigorous, and 
eficient Government. Sir, the first ocea- 
sion, about three years ago, on which ] 
had the honour of addressing the House 
on any public business, I stated my want 
of confidence in her Majesty’s present 
Government. I have seen nothing dur- 
ing the period which has since elapsed, to 
alter, but, on the contrary, much to con- 
firm that opinion. I avail myself of the 
last opportunity which I shall probably 
enjoy of addressing a British House of 
Commons to repeat the declaration of my 
distrust in the Administration of the no- 
ble Lord, and to express the satisfaction 
which I feel at the prospect of his dynasty 
drawing to its close. 

Mr. Ingham, although he agreed with 
much that had fallen from the noble Lord, 
could not vote in favour of the resolution 
of the right hon. Member for Tamworth. 
His reasons might not be so satisfactory to 
the other side as his vote; but as he had 
not the honour of being admitted to either 
party, he was the better able to look at a 
question of this kind impartially. The 
proposition consisted of two parts:—the 
first was, that the present Ministers had 
not the power to carry into effect mea- 
sures essential to the welfare of the State, 
and by voting the affirmative, he should 
not more emphatically mark his opinion 
than he had done already in supporting 
the recent motion of the noble Member for 
Liverpool, and on other similar occasions, 
The second branch of the proposition was, 
that the present Government, not having 
been able to carry their measures into 
effect, by continuing to hold office, were 
guilty of a violation of the spirit of the 
constitution, The House was thus called 
upon to lay down an important constitu- 
tional maxim, and to express an opinion 
nakedly, and in the abstract. He could 
not give his assent to the statement, that 
Ministers had been guilty of a violation 
of the spirit of the constitution. If he 
thought that Ministers would continue in 
office, in defiance of the representatives 
of the people, after the people had been 
duly appealed to—if he thought that they 
would continue in office after the people 
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had been legitimately called upon to ex- 
press their opinion, he should most cer« 
tainly vote in favour of the motion of the 
right hon, Baronet. But both the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control, and the 
right hon. Member for Edinburgh, the 
first impliedly, and the last distinctly, 
had produced in his mind a conviction 
that it was the intention of Ministers, in 
due time, to make their appeal to the 
constituency of the kingdom. The right 
hon. Member for Edinburgh, in language 
which he (Mr. Ingham) had been sorry to 
hear from a Cabinet Minister, had said 
that he hoped to revive the spirit of 1831. 
He assumed, therefore, that there could 
be no doubt upon the point. Could he 
say, then, that it was a violation of the 
spirit of the constitution, because a Mi- 
nister, hitherto enjoying the confidence of 
the Crown, remained at his post, until 
he saw that the sense of the nation was 
against him? Ifthe Government thought 
that the people were in their favour, they 
were quite right in continuing where they 
were, and in going to the country. He 
understood that they would persevere no 
longer than the constituency would sup- 
port them; but first, they wished to have 
an opportunity of stating their sentiments 
fully and freely, that the country might 
know what they had to expect. He looked 
upon the conduct of Mr. Pitt as heroic 
when he adhered to the Crown, and would 
not abandon his post, as long as he was 
supported by the nation. It was not for 
him to say, that such conduct was a vio- 
lation of the spirit of the constitution ; 
but if, after an appeal to the constituency 
of this realm, Ministers did not accomplish 
what they expected, then, indeed, they 
incurred a heavy responsibility. During 
the present Session he had frequently 
been constrained to give his vote against 
Ministers, sometimes not without pain and 
regret, so that, at all events, in what he 
now said, it could not be urged that he 
was biassed in their favour. His own 
opinion was, that Ministers would be dis 
appointed in their appeal to the nation. 
There wes an extreme distaste in the 
country to continue agitation, and he ap- 
prehended that the majority of the Mem- 
bers returned, would be persons who would 
be united in one cause—that of promoting 
and securing public tranquillity, and of 
supporting the existing laws against those 
who were anxious to bewilder the people 
with hopeless projects, and to dazzle them 
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with promises never intended to be real- 
ised. The right hon. Member for Edin- 
burgh had stated, that if he were disap- 
pointed by the result of an election, he 
should retire into opposition, content with 
having discharged his duty. He (Mr. 
Ingham) apprehended that the right hon. 
Gentleman’s patriotism would be put to 
the test ; but while he objected to the mea- 
sures of Ministers, he did not think that 
their course had yet been unconstitutional, 
and he could not therefore vote for the 
resolution of the right hon. Member for 
Tamworth. 

Mr. Hutt had listened with great satis- 
faction to the speech just delivered by the 
hon. Member for North Shields. The 
resolution, and the speech of the right hon. 
Baronet were, in fact, sufficiently an- 
swered by the notorious fact that Govern- 
ment intended to appeal to the country as 
soon as the necessary business of the Ses- 
sion had been concluded, and, in his opin- 
ion, they would pursue a course injurious to 
the constitution, and dangerous to the pub- 
lic welfare, if they abandoned office merely 
because the right hon. Baronet thought fit to 
propose a resolution of want of confidence. 
If Ministers were defeated in the House, 


the spirit of the constitution required, that 
they should appeal to the country for its 
opinion, on the line of policy they had 


pursued. Mr. Pitt was defeated fourteen 
times in as many successive divisions, and 
yet his appeal to the country was consi- 
dered a sufficient justification for his re- 
maining in office. If, then, the view taken 
by Mr, Pitt were sound, what became of 
the speech of the right hon, Gentleman 
opposite? It had been said, that the pre- 
sent Government had lost the confidence 
of the country. That was a point which 
would be far more satisfactorily settled at 
the ensuing elections, when the fiat of the 
people should be pronounced, than by the 
opinion of any individual in that House, 
however respectable that individual might 
be, or however much his opinion might 
be entitled to consideration. But his opin- 
ion was, that if her Majesty’s Government 
had in any degree lost the confidence of 
the country, it was because they had not 
brought forward at an earlier period those 
great measures of commercial reform which 
the right hon. Baronet had now succeeded 
in defeating. The people were, no doubt, 
discontented, and they bad reason to be 
discontented, with the Reform Bill and 
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passing, when they saw, that those very 
monopolies which were so grievous had 
remained for so long a time untouched, 
And so impressed with the necessity of g 
change were all parties, that he believed 
the only real difference between the right 
hon. Baronet opposite and the present 
Government was, that whereas they 
brought forward these measures at a time 
that they would be acceptable to the pub- 
lic, whilst he would postpone them til] 
they had lost all their grace and a great 
portion of their benefit. Ue wished to 
speak of the right hon. Baronet with all 
the respect which he sincerely entertained, 
but the misfortune was, that the right hon, 
Baronet had not ventured to act upon his 
own feelings in consequence of the ties of 
party which fettered him; he feared that 
the right hon. Baronet was confiding to 
party what was meant for the country; 
and he thought, that it would be said in 
after times, that he had been engaged in 
opposition to measures which he must ul- 
timately promote, and that when he did 
at last bring them forward, he would be 
deserted by the very party for whom he 
had sacrificed present popularity and fu. 
ture respect. He was satisfied, that the 
present measures must ultimately succeed, 
Unrestricted trade, although it was not 
now fashionable in that House, was the 
ancient principle of England; when she 
first rose to eminence, she had declared, 
that her ports were open to the whole 
world, and he could not but think, that 
the proposals now brought forward, al- 
though circumstances concurred in making 
them temporarily fai!, would rally round 
the Government the strong opinions of the 
people, and be willingly adoped ina future 
Parliament. 

Viscount Sandon said, that whatever 
gratification the hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down might derive from 
the vote of the hon. and learned Member 
for South Shields (Mr. Ingham), the appli- 
cation of the reasoning of that hon. Mem- 
ber would afford, in his opinion, but little 
satisfaction to the Members of her Majes- 
ty’s Government. He knew the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was distinguished for 
his high attainments, but at the same time 
he must say, that his speech evinced a 
subtlety of reasoning far more suited to 
the closet than to the practical affairs of 
life. ‘The hon. Member for South Shields 
had justified the maintenance of office by 
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her Majesty’s Ministers on one ground 
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only. He admitted, that they were una- 
ble to carry certain measures which they 
thought essential to the welfare of the 
country, but he justified their retention of 
office on the ground of a dissolution of 
which the House at present knew nothing, 
and on its result, which the hon. and 
learned Member himself said was not only 
problematical, but which he thought would 
be unsuccessful. Now, what did the 
House know of this talked of dissolution ? 
If they knew anything —if they could de- 
ive any knowledge from the acts of the 
Government—it was this, that they would 
continue to discharge the functions of a 
Government as long as that House per- 
mitted them—for, though beaten on one 
item of their Budget, they contentedly 
brought forward another, and it was only 
when the present resolution was proposed, 
that the House had obtained from them 
something like the glimmering of a disso- 
lution, and had not even yet obtained from 
them any positive assurance that they were 
not prepared to continue that course of 
humiliation to which they had for some 
time been subjecting themselves by re- 
taining office without the power to carry 
their measures. For his own part, he felt 


no difficulty as to the course which he 


should pursue. He felt a want of confi- 
dence in her Majesty’s Ministers on almost 
every point, and, if any one point more 
than another could induce him to proclaim 
this want of confidence, it was that they 
came down to that House at a time when 
commerce was labouring under great diffi- 
culties, and selected that precise moment 
to shake and confound every branch of 
commerce by a series of propositions which 
they had never hoped, and, probably, ne- 
ver intended, or wished to carry. With 
regard to the sugar duties and the timber 
duties, it was scarcely possible they could 
have expected to carry them; and as to 
the Corn-laws, the Ministers themselves 
confessed when they proposed the altera- 
tion that they did not expect to carry it. 
Was it, then, common sense, was it com- 
mon honesty, on an occasion like the pre- 
sent, when the commerce of the country 
was in such a state, to come down to that 
House and plunge the commercial, agri- 
cultural, manufacturing, and monetary in- 
lerests of the country into confusion, by 
throwing down the apple of discord among 
different classes, in the face of their own 
declaration that they were questions which 
ought not to be mooted without a certainty 
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of their being carried? Those of her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers in that House might per- 
haps say they were not responsible for the 
debates in the other House of Parliament; 
but they could not evade a responsibility 
for the declarations of the Prime Minister 
in the other House of Parliament. That 
Prime Minister had, indeed, attempted to 
explain away the declaration that he made 
last year, that it would be an act of mad- 
ness in any person to touch the Corn-laws 
by some limitation of time and circum- 
stances; but he had not attempted, nor 
could he, explain away another declara- 
ration which he then made, that if was a 
subject which ought not to be touched 
without there was a moral certainty of its 
being carried. That certainty not only 
the Ministers had not, but they were cer- 
tain of the contrary. A Government which 
was guilty of such a dereliction of duty as 
this, whatever might be its other merits, 
was a Government which was not fit to be 
trusted with the management of the great 
commercial interests of the nation. As to 
the sugar duties, he did not know how 
the Government could possibly suppose, 
that those who under circumstances of 
greater temptation last year resisted the 
proposed change should this year have as- 
sented to it; or what right they had to 
expect that a Government avowedly weak 
could succeed this year in carrying a mea- 
sure which last Session they had most 
resolutely opposed. He did not wish 
particularly to recur to the sugar ques- 
tion; but as he had no opportunity of 
replying on that occasion, and as he had 
been so taunted with mock humanity and 
hypocrisy, and as the right hon. Member 
for Edinburgh last night had again taunted 
him, and all those who had voted with 
him, with hypocrisy, he begged to remind 
that right hon. Member and his colleagues 
that they last year resisted the selfsame 
motion on the selfsame grounds; and 
unless the right hon. Gentleman meant to 
say, that all honest and right feeling was 
confined to the Ministerial benches, and 
that those who opposed the measures of 
the Government must necessarily be hy- 
pocrites, why, he should like to know, was 
he to be denounced as a hypocrite for this 
year retaining the opinions and the policy 
which he expressed last year, and which 
last year the right hon. Gentleman and 
his colleagues also maintained? Hypoc- 
risy, indeed! The Government now ap- 
pealed to the miseries of the people. Why, 
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if this had ‘weight with them, why did 
they not bring forward their plan last 
year, when the price of sugar was very 
high? Why were they silent last year as 
to the misery of thepeople,and only availed 
themselves of this plea when sugar was so 
much cheaper, and consequently more 
easily within the reach of the consumers ? 
He had also been taunted with the course 


which the Anti-slavery Society of Liver- | 
He | 
lamented that course, and he thought it. 
a melancholy chapter in political history ; | 


pool had taken on this question. 


but what was the first anticipation of the 
society in London, and of those who had 
usually guided and expressed the feelings 
of the anti-slavery body throughout Eng- 
land? Their expression of opinion was in 
accordance with the resolution he had the 


honour to propose, and in accordance | 


with the sentiments so eloquently expressed 
by the hon. and learned Member for the 
Tower Hamlets. But a few days after- 
wards some of the ardent supporters of 


the Government were induced to step in | 
to the rescue, and by intrigue and ar- | 
rangement a resolution was passed, sacri- | 


ficing the principles of former years to the 
purposes of political partizanship, and for 
the first time it was declared by an Anti- 
slavery Society, that the best way to put 
down slavery was to submit free-grown 
sugar to the utmost possible competition, 
And what was the state of the Anti-slavery 
Society of Liverpool at that time? After 
the emancipation of the slaves in our colo- 
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_ declarations so evidently opposed to those 
great principles which the anti-slavery 
| body had for so many years consistently 
advocated. That very morning a Bi. 
_mingham paper had fallen into his hands 
in a corner of which he had found a letter 
to the editor of the Standard, dated May 
19, signed ‘ Charles Sturge” (the name 
of Sturge was pretty well known in that 
House, in connection with the anti-slavery 
party), in which the writer stated— 


« Sir—Afier the manner in which my bro. 
ther, Joseph Sturge, is mentioned in the 
Standard of yesterday, I think it but due to 
him, that you should inform your numerous 
readers, that he is now in the United States, 
doing all in his power to assist the abolition. 
ists there ; and that, if in England, I am sure 
| he would oppose, to the utmost of his ability, 
this abominable Whig attempt to introduce 
slaveegrown sugar. 

“Tam, very respectfully, &c, 
 Cuartes Sturce.” 


There was not, then, a universal feeling 
among the anti-slavery party in favour of 
the introduction of slave-grown sugar. If 
| he really wanted any evidence of the misery 
| under which the country was labouring, 
| in consequence of a Government as weak 
| as this retaining office, not after a single 
| defeat, as the hon. and learned Member 
| for North Shields seemed to suppose, but 
| after they had found their numbers pro- 
i gressively diminishing—when Parliament 
, after Parliament saw smaller numbers 
‘returned at each succeeding gene- 


nies, that society had dwindled away, and | ral election, whilst each single elec- 
many of its most active members had dis- | tion had shown the growing feeling of the 
continued ‘heir attendance, considering | people, that the Ministers had less and 


the object had been already accomplished. | 
A few members who attached more im- 
portance to the introduction of Brazilian 
sugar than to the consummation of the 
great experiment of emancipation, assem- 
bled together the crumbs of the whole 
society, and passed a resolution in the 
name of the Liverpool Anti-slavery Society 
which he had been assured by several of 
the old and most influential members of 
that association, did not express the sen- 
timents of the anti-slavery body in Liver- 
pool; and he had with him two letters 
from parties well acquainted with the 
feelings of that body, expressing the deep- 
est regret that such a resolution should 
have been carried. And this was the 
way in which these Ministerial demon- 
strations were got up; and it might teach 
them what reliance was to be placed upon 


jess the confidence of the country. [No, 
;no!] He would find it in recent events 
|in that House. The facts were notorious, 
‘ out of twenty seats that had been changed 
Fae the last election, sixteen had been 


decided in favour of the Opposition. 
| [Money did it.] Yes, “* money, money !” 
| What a foolish and wretched attempt to 
(explain the result. It was just sucha 
cry as a gentleman who had lost his elec- 
tion, made use of on the hustings to 
throw dust in the eyes of his supporters, 
saying, ‘See what money has done for 
the opposition, and there is no remedy 
for this but the ballot.” If there were 
corruption, why was it not as strong i0 
favour of the Government, as it was sup- 
posed to be on the part of the Opposition ! 
And why not? Were they more scrupu- 
lous in the use of these means? Ha 
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they forgotten St. Albans ? Had they 
forgotten Stafford, occupied by the Attor- 
ney-general? Had they forgotten New- 
ark, occupied by the Soliciior-general ? 
Had they forgotten Nottingham, occupied 
by the right hon. Gentleman, the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control? Had they 
not place after place, showing that wher- 
ever money was wanted, and could be 
spared, it would be used? It might be 
true, that in some places there might 
have been corruption on the part of the 
Oppesition ; but in many in which it was 
charged, he knew that it had not been 
used ; aud the hon. Member for West- 
meath (Mr. Grattan) who talked of hav- 
ing actually seen the money in the hands 
in some of the electors seemed to know 
little of the ordinary course in this coun- 
try; he must have relied on cominon re- 
port, and common report in these election 
matters was little to be trusted. With 
regard to the vote of a want of confidence, 
he was about to say, that if anything more 
strongly showed the mischief of the pre- 
sent weakness of the Government, it was 
the very transaction of the other night. 
By their own strength they could not 
prevent an encroachment on the preroga- 
tive of the Crown; they were obliged to 
depend upon that (the Opposition) side of 
the House, and if they by any mode di- 
minished the number of Gentlemen on 
that side of the House, they would have 
no means or power to defend the preroga- 
tive of the Crown. And finally he thought 
that it was not possible to find instances 
more illustrative of the evils of such a 
Government than the proccedings of the 
last two or three years, during which the 
Government had obtained their principal 
addition to their supporters by throwing 
overboard every principle they had at 
some time or other supported, to obtain 
the votes of a party that was not attached 
tothem by any community of principle, 
but by acommon hatred of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite. 

Viscount Morpeth wished, in the first 
place, to express his approval and acknow- 
ledgment of the tone and moderation of 
temper in which the speech of the right 
hon. Baronet who had submitted this reso- 
lution to the House was conceived. Whe- 
ther the speech of the noble Lord who 
had just sat down was conceived in the 
same vein—whether he had shown the 
Same qualities and the same abstinence 
from party heat, the same disposition to 
VOI, LVIUL, {Rin} 
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fairness, the same desire to do justice to 
political opponents, and the same desire to 
acknowledge the merits and the exertions 
of political adversaries, he must leave the 
House to judge. The noble Lord had not 
confined his attacks to the members of 
her Majesty’s Government, but he had in- 
eluded in it many men and many bodies 
of men who had spent the greater portion 
of their lives and had long devoted their 
exertions to strike off the last fetters of 
the slave, whilst the noble Lord was him- 
self co-operating with many of those who 
had done their utmost to prolong and 
rivet those chains. It had been said that 
the abolition of slavery was carried to 
please the “ cracked” county of York. It 
was not his duty to impugn the motives of 
any person who had taken part in the re- 
cent discussions, but when he appealed 
again to the opinions of his constituents, 
he would not shrink from any discussion 
or any responsibility, and he had no dread 
of any ill result from the part he bad taken 
on the question of the sugar duties. 
While, however, he gave the right hon. 
Baronet credit for the tone and moderation 
of his speech, he could not carry his coms 
mendation to the resolution which followed 
that speech, not because he thouglit the 
resolution intemperate or factious, but first 
because of the total want of historical and 
logical soundness which he thought had 
been fixed upon it by his right hon. Friend 
the Secretary at War, and because also it 
appeared to be ineffectual and inoperative : 
it seemed thrown out as a kind of squib 
just at the present moment to keep the 
great body of the supporters of the right 
hon, Baronet from more mischievous and 
dangerous pastimes. The resolution par- 
took much of the spirit which might be 
combined from two opposite currents of 
opinion—it might, in fact, be taken asa 
mixture, compounded with all the art for 
which the right hon. Gentleman was so 
famous: it was an emollient and a seda- 
tive to Jet the blood of his more ardent 
followers down from fever heat and stop a 
more serious and destructive outbreak. It 
was impossible not to see that the conclu- 
ding part was couched with especial refe- 
rence to the expression of the noble Lord 
the Secretary of the Colonies used upon 
the retirement from office of the right hon. 
Baronet: in 1835. The resolution of the 
right hon, Baronet, as well as his speeches, 
was, in fact, redolent of “ Hansard,” and 
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assurance he had given to the contrary, it 
was the expression of his noble Friend in 
which the right hon. Gentleman found his 
consolation. That resolution seemed 
capable of being viewed from two points. 
In the first instance, that in which it 
had been presented by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, on which he had founded the entire 
substance of his speech—that which was 
intended to refer to the spirit of the Con- 
stitution ; and, secondly, the view of its 
real and practical import. Now, with 
respect to the constitutional view, the 
right hon. Baronet mainly rested his reso- 
lution upon the conduct of the Govern- 
ment in maintaining office, after the par- 
liamentary defeats they had experienced, 
as contrary to the spirit of the constitu- 
tion. Now, he must think, that even 
upon this technical ground, the right hon. 
Baronet, and the noble Lord, and all that 
had followed, had met only with qualified 
success. He was by no means disposed 
to admit, that on the narrowest and most 
technical ground, the conduct of the Go- 
vernment in remaining in office was con- 
trary to the letter, the spirit, or the 
essence of the constitution. He put out 


of view the defeats which the Government 


had sustained before the late decision on 
the sugar duties. They might bave been 
right, or they might have been wrong, in 
not considering those defeats sufficient 
notices to quit, or as conclusive indica- 
tions that they had lost the confidence of 
the House. It might, however, be re- 
marked, that no longer ago than in the 
very last Session of Parliament, they had 
received a directly contrary assurance, by 
a majority of twenty-one in that House, 
from whose vote they learned that they 
retained, and still possessed, the confi- 
dence of the House of Commons. But 
they might have been possibly wrong in 
retaining their seats after the defeats 
which they had sustained during an ad- 
ministration which had lasted over six 
years; and on the other haad, the right 
hon. Baronet might be right in going on 
with a Government after he had sustained 
at least an equal number, and he believed 
a greater number of defeats. [No, n0.] 
He believed, that if he summed up the 
defeats sustained by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, he should find that their addition 
would tally very closely with those of the 
present Government; but at all events 
there was this difference between the Go- 
vernment of the right hon. Baronet, and 
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that which at present advised her Majesty, 
which was, that the series of defeats sus. 
tained by the right hon. Baronet was un. 
broken bya single victory, or one instance 
of success, except when those who were 
the supporters of the present Government 
supported it, on the question of the malt 
duties; and these defeats were concen. 
trated within a period of three months, 
But in speaking of this, it was not his 
object to attack the right hon. Baronet 
or to defend his own party, but when 
they were told, as they had been toll to- 
night, that they had themselves laid down 
and stated the proposition, that even a 
majority of five was not sufficient to enable 
them to carry on the Government with 
benefit to the public service, without ad. 
verting to the circumstances which fol. 
lowed the proceeding they had then 
adopted, under which the vote had been 
given, he thought, that it must not be 
forgotten, that a noble Duke, who was at 
the head of the party of which the right 
hon. Baronet was also a leader (the Duke of 
Wellington), had told them that the Go- 
vernment had no ground at all for resign- 
ing office, and that they were wrong in 
taking that step. Therefore, if the argu- 
ment in favour of the necessity of their 
resignation found a precedent in anything 
which they had themselves done, it must 
at least he remembered that this very pre- 
cedent had incurred the expression of cen- 
sure on the part of the most distinguished 
of the leaders of the party of the right 
hon. Baronet. But while he referred to 
these past transactions, he would admit 
that the late division on the question of 
the sugar duties did certainly producea 
state of things, from which it must have 
been apparent to every one that matters 
could not be suffered to go on in their 
present condition, and that the Govern- 
ment did not possess sufficient authority 
in the House to carry through those mea- 
sures which they had submitted to its no- 
tice. [Cheers.] On that point,he was glad 
to see that they were quite agreed, and on 
that, therefore, no controvery could arise 
between them. Then he supposed that 
the question which suggested itself was, 
why they had not resigned? The resolu- 
tion seemed to convey a censure on theit 
remaining in office for one hour after that 
defeat, as being contrary to the spirit of 
the constitution. It had been shown that 
that was not without precedent,—-and pre- 
cedent which should be dear to Conserva- 
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tive ears. He would not go again into 
the case of Mr. Pitt in 1784, to which 
the House had been told that the existing 
circumstances bore no analogy. Certainly 
the defeat of Mr. Pitt was not sustained 
on the ground of any alteration in the fis- 
cal duties of the country, and the Govern- 
ment of the present day was not opposed 
by Mr. Fox, and so far certainly there was 
no analogy between the two cases, but 
there might be some analogy in this, that 
at that day as at this, the Government 
were opposed by a coalition of those who 
during the whole course of their lives had 
been most opposed to each other. But he 
did not think that the right hon. Baronet 
gave a correct statement of the nature of 
the defeats which Mr. Pitt sustained and 
which did not induce a relinquishment of 
office. The right hon. Baronet said ‘‘ The 
objection to the continuance of Mr. Pitt 
was not that the confidence of the House 
of Commons was withheld from the mea- 
sures which he proposed. There were sur- 
mises or allegations that Mr. Pitt owed his 
power to the exercise of undue influence ; 
that the King’s name had been made use 
of for the purpose of influencing elec- 
tions. The objection therefore, was taken 
at the outset to the administration of Mr. 
Pitt. Before Mr. Pitt could take his seat, 
hostile resolutions were come to; and be- 
fore he could bring forward any one act of 
Government upon which the sense of the 
House of Commons could be taken, reso- 
lutions were affirmed implying objections, 
not to the acts of that Government, 
but to the principle upon which it was 
constituted. The principle involved 
was not the principle that a Minister 
ought to have the confidence of the House 
of Commons for the purpose of carrying 
on the Government, but it was contended 
that Mr, Pitt, having a majority in the 
House of Commons, was attempting to 
control the constitutional prerogative of 
the Crown, and, without reference to the 
public acts of the Government, implied 
beforehand a want of confidence in that 
Administration.” Now, it was true that 
there were repeated resolutions implying 
want of confidence on the part of the 
House of Commons towards his proceed- 
ing with the Government, but there, 
were objections to his measures also. 
The East-India Bill was rejected by a ma- 
jority of 8, in a House of 436 Members, 
that being a bill which had attracted the 
attention of the nation in the most material 
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degree. On the 6th March Mr. Fox 
moved and carried a motion for postponing 
the consideration of the Mutiny Bill, by a 
majority of 1. He was not contending 
that Mr, Pitt should have given way to 
these motions; but he was showing that 
these motions, especially the East-India 
Bill, did interfere with the proceedings of 
the Government. He had shown that on 
one of the most prominent measures which 
then occupied the attention of the House, 
Mr. Pitt was signally defeated. With regard 
to the retirement of Sir Robert Walpole 
from office, that did not take place on ac- 
count of his being defeated on any legisla- 
tive measure; but it was well known that a 
question of such apparently small import- 
ance as the Chippenham election had pro- 
duced an event of so great moment. But it 
was said, that Mr. Pitt had dissolved a Par- 
liament which had not been summoned by 
himself. Hedid notsee how theconstitutional 
point of view in which this resolution was 
brought forward, at all bore upon this ar- 
gument. He did not see how, in a mere 
constitutional point of view, it could enter 
into their consideration, under the au- 
spices of what minister the existing Par- 
liament was called, because it was plain 
that it was a gross offence to the spirit of 
the constitution of the country, to talk of 
a Parliament being chosen by this or that 
Government, because the Members were 
chosen by the people and by the consti- 
tuent body, and therefore if, in a consti- 
tutional point of view, an adverse vote, 
or a repetition of such must necessarily 
be fatal to the continuance of the Govern- 
ment in office, they must equally, in a 
constitutional point of view, be fatal in 
one as well as another state of things. He 
came now to the dissolution of Parliament 
by the right hon. Baronet in 1834. It 
was true that Parliament was not con- 
voked under the auspices of the right hon. 
Baronet, but under those of the Minister 
whom he followed; and he did not see 
how it could be said that the right hon. 
Baronet had any grounds for resolving on 
that dissolution, more than those which 
would justify the Government of the pre- 
sent day adopting that step, unless it 
could be pretended that it was a matter 
of more importance for the consideration 
and decision of the country, whether they 
would have the right hon. Baronet for 
Prime Minister or not, than whether they 
would have additional facilities given to 
commerce, the introduction of cheap 
22 
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sugar, and the admission of foreign corn, 
in lieu of fresh taxes and augmented 
burdens. Therefore, while it was conceded 
that, since the division upon the sugar 
duties, it had been made manifest, that 
the Government did not sufficiently pos- 
sess the confidence of the present House 
of Commons to render them able to carry 
ov the public business, or to bring to a 
completion any important measures, he 
did not think that it was in any way op- 
posed to the spirit, or at variance with the 
true meaning of the constitution, that the 
‘Government should ascertain what was 
the sense of the people and the constituent 
body with regard to the measures which 
they brought forward. It had not been 
stated by the right hon, Barouet, or by 
any hon. Member who had followed him, 
and he did not think that it could be 
stated, that under no conceivable condi- 
tion of affairs, or in no possible conjunc- 
tion of circumstances, the Ministers of the 
Crown, though defeated in Parliament, 
were not entitled, in the spirit of the con- 
stitution, to go on with the business of 
the Government, so long as to enable the 
Crown to appeal from Parliament to the 
people. He did not think that hon. Mem- 
bers could contend that the Crown should 
be so debarred from its prerogative. They 
could not say, that if a Minister of the 
Crown who had brought forward a mea- 
sure of great public importance, and who 
had been defeated in his attempts to carry 
that measure through Parliament, but who 
thought, that the measure would meet 
with a very great and warm = support 
throughout the country—he did not think 
that it could be said, that that Minister 
should be debarred from testing the 
sense of the country upon that mea- 
sure. The noble Lord who had last 
spoken talked as if it was the height 
of guilt and criminality to bring forward 
measures intimately concerning the inti- 
ests of the country at a time when those 
interests were labouring under depression ; 
but he asked, at what better period could 
such measures be introduced to public 
notice 2? He would put the case, in which 
he might be said to be personally iater- 
ested. It was his lot to represent the 
largest constituent body in this empire. 
Within the last few days he had presented 
and laid on the Table of the House, peti- 
tions signed by thousands, tens of thou- 
sands, and he believed he might even say, 
hundreds of thousands of persons, who 
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belonged to every branch of trade and in. 
dustry in the country, and chiefly by per. 
sons connected with the woollen trade— 
the oldest staple trade of the country. He 
was far from willing to form or to repre. 
sent any exaggerated view of the public 
distress. He did not wish to paint it in 
too glowing colours, or to make it the 
ground of any appeal to the passions of 
the people. It was true, that the right 
hon. Baronet had given the House, on 
two occasions, he thought, a grave admo- 
nition upon the subject of agitation, nor 
would he reproach him for the part which 
he had taken at previous periods of his 
public life; but he confessed, that when 
he was thus admonished, he was induced 
to turn from the lecture to the lecturer, 
He could not but think it better, that 
those who concurred in any object, by 
which agitation was carried on, should 
head it, and guide and master it, than 
that those who differed from its object 
should crouch to it and be overcome by it. 
But he had been referring to the petitions 
which he had presented to the Hause, and 
he was about to state, that the representa. 
tions which reached him from quarters 
where he could place implicit reliance, con- 
firmed the representations which had been 
made, that business had been never known 
to be in such a state of depression as at 
the present time; that many branches of 
employment were entirely stationary, and 
that many of the mills and factories of 
the country were either closed, or work- 
ing only during half their usual time; 
that a vast number of hands were unem- 
ployed; and that bad as was the prospect 
of the present state of things, there was 
no satisfactory glimpse of improvement in 
the future. Her Majesty’s Government 
had brought forward certain measures, 
which formed the groundwork of their 
present dispute, but which were calculated 
in their view greatly to allay the existing 
evils, and to give rise to a better order of 
things. The House of Commons refused 
to accede to these propositions. Why, 
then, was there anything at variance with 
the spirit of the constitution, if the Minis- 
ters, who thought they had right on their 
side, who knew that they were called upon 
by a large part, of the people to stand by 
their measures, and who had reason to 
believe, that the people would to a great 
extent—to what extent he would not 
venture to prophesy—support and uphold 
those measures — was there anything at 
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yariance with the spirit of the constitution, 
he asked, if those Ministers of the Crown, 
on being defeated in Parliament, should 
put the issue to the people to be de- 
cided by them ? It was true, that the right 
hon. Baronet, after his defeats in 1835 retir- 
ed from office, being, as he (Viscount Mor- 
peth) perfectly admitted, in full possession 
at that time, of the confidence of the 
Crown, without resorting to a dissolution, 
but it is well known that he had resorted 
to that expedient only a short time before, 
and that that dissolution had taken place 
upon the precise issue, whether the people 
were ready to commit the Government of 
the country to the right hon. Baronet and 
his friends around him, And when, upon 
the House having assembled, it was found 
that they had virtually decided against 
the retention of office by the right hon. 
Baronet, he then, as was cordially admit- 
ted at the time, by the noble Lord, the 
Secretary for the Colonies, acted in the 
spirit of the constitution, and tendered his 
resignation, finding that he was in a per- 
manent minority. If after this appeal to 
the people, the Government should find 
themselves in a minority in the new Par- 
liament, which should be called together 
expressly selected by the country in refer- 
ence to these measures, they would then, 
he admitted, be liable to reproach, but 
then, and then only, and then, for the first 
time, if, on finding themselves in a minor- 
ity after such a demonstration on the 
part of the people of their feelings, they 
hesitated for one moment, in relinquishing 
the Government. But the noble Lord, 
the Member for Liverpool, had said, that 
they had shown no sign of any intention 
of dissolving ; that all that was known 
was, that after sustaining a very decisive 
defeat in that House, they appeared 
again in their places, and made an 
announcement as if they proposed to 
go on with the Parliamentary — busi- 
ness which had been already brought 
forward. He thought, that it must 
be obvious to every one, that the position 
of the current supplies of the year did not 
admit of an immediate dissolution, and if 
the Government had come down and said, 
that for the adverse vote which Parliament 
had given against them, they were about 
to punish Parliament by an immediate 
dissolution, he thought, that he could well 
imagine the outery which would have 
arisen, and he could well understand, that 
they might then have bcen told with more 
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show of justice than appeared in this reso- 
lution, that they were acting in oppositiun 
to the spirit of the constitution. But he 
thought, that to any fair and candid mind, 
the announcement of the right hon, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that he 
would immediately move for the annual 
sugar duties, and that the Poor-law Bill, 
and other measures which were of the 
greatest importance would be postpoued, 
made it pretty evident what was the inten- 
tion of the Government. Great stress had 
been laid by the noble Lord, the Member 
for Liverpool, and others, on the statement 
of the intention of the Government to en- 
ter iuto the question of the Corn-laws. 
On this point he would only remark, that 
after the great weight which, on both sides 
of the House, and from all parts of the 
country, had been attached to this sub- 
ject, when it had been looked on as form- 
ing the main and essential ingredient in 
their scheme, he did not think that it was 
unreasonable to expect, that before the 
Session of Parliament closed, and before 
hon. Members returned to their constitu- 
ents, who were about to be consulted upon 
this very point, the sooner an opportunity 
could be given on which a regular discus- 
sion might be entered into, and on which 
hon. Gentlemen could declare and mani- 
fest their opinions upon a matter at all 
times of the most momentous importance 
to all the interests of the country, and at 
this moment having the closest bearing on 
the state of parties and of the community, 
the better. While he was upon the sub- 
ject of dissolution—while he was on the 
subject of the consideraticn whether the 
Ministers of the Crown were in a situation 
to make an appeal to the people, be must 
say, that independently of such views as 
he had suggested, the hon. Member for 
North Shields (Mr. Ingham) had afforded 
strong motives to a Government in such a 
position as that in which the existing Mi- 
nistry stood, to resort to such a course, 
because he said, that probably a great 
number of those Gentlemen, who should 
be returned to sit in that House would 
devote themselves calmly and deliberately 
to the subjects under discussion. He sin- 
cerely hoped, that the hon. Gentleman 
was right in his anticipations, and he did 
not think, that if such an alteration should 
take place, the change would be for the 
worse, because whatever the good qualities 
of the present Parliament might be, he 
must say he did not think, that any very 
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high eulogium could be passed upon it for 
its freedom from the influence of party 
feelings. He had treated the question 
thus far upon the view of the case as con- 
nected with the spirit of the constitution, 
because, it was in this view, that it had been 
mainly presented to the House by the right 
hon. Baronet. But he would, before he con- 
cluded his observations, very shortly ad- 
dress himself to that which he thought 
was in fact the real meaning, and which 
must be meant to be the practical result 
of the resolution. That resolution must 
inform the country, and must speak the 
sense of the House authoritatively that 
the confidence of the present House of 
Commons was no longer given to the 
present Government. Now, whatever 
might be the vote to which the House 
should come, and submitting, as he should, 
with deference to its high decision, he 
certainly should await, with anxiety, of 
course, but with calmness, he hoped, the 
answer which they should receive, at the 
bar of public opinion, What had been 
the immediate cause of dispute and con- 
flict lately within those walls? The no- 
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ble Lord had reproached the Government 
with the time at which they had brought 


forward its measures. The time seemed 
to him naturally prescribed by the defici- 
ency in the public income of the country. 
But it might be said, that the Government 
was responsible for the deficiency. They 
told them, that the foreign expenditure 
and negotiations which had led to the in- 
crease in the public service of this country 
were, of course, referable to the agency 
and instrumentality of the present Govern- 
ment, Yet the hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
notwithstanding that at that time no ex- 
traordinary necessity had arisen for an 
increased expenditure, were night after 
night calling on the Government to in- 
crease the establishments, for that while 
France and Russia had such navies, Eng- 
Jand ought not to be deficient. The de- 
ficiency, however, did exist, and must be 
dealt with ; and the course of the Govern- 
ment had been, not to propose the tempo- 
rary make-shift of a loan in time of 
peace, not as they had done in the first 
instance last year, to impose fresh burdens 
on the straitened means and struggling 
industry of the country, but to propose to 
recruit the public coffers by the same 
means whereby they also hoped to remove 
the shackles which had so long cramped 
the energy of the commerce of the coun- 
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try, to relax those restrictions which had 
so long pressed upon the springs of in. 
dustry, and to increase the command of 
the people—the people, whom he ho 
the House would not be induced to look 
upon as being so callous, or so ignorant, 
as to be actuated by animal impulses only, 
according to the description of the hon, 
Member for Pontefract—to increase the 
command of the people over the neces- 
saries and comforts of life. This had 
been their scheme of policy, their precise, 
plain, defined, avowed scheme of policy, 
What was the scheme of the right hon, 
Baronet and his supporters? It did not 
appear to him that any more light had 
been thrown upon that scheme in the 
course of this debate than in the last. 
Indeed, when the right hon. Baronet 
seemed disposed to treat the House toa 
display of peculiar frankness, they always 
appeared to be left more in the dark than 
ever, The position was this ; a deficiency 
existed, aggravated by great distress, and 
the difficulty must be met by those who 
pretended to rule the destinies of the coun- 
try. What, then, was the remedy of the 
tight hon. Baronet? That he would notin 
the course of the next year consent to the 
introduction of foreign sugars—that he 
would not touch the timber duties till 
better acquainted with the despatches of the 
Governor-general of the Canadas—and 
that he would adhere eternally to the 
sliding scale of duties on corn. 


“ Labitur et labetur in omne volubilis evum.” 


This was the first time that any great 
party intent to seize the reins of power, in- 
stead of any clear principles or defined mea- 
sures, or any ascertained purpose, had 
rested, as its mainstay, on the persevering 
lubricity of its leader. He had thus far 
confined himself to what was the immedi- 
ate and actual cause of the dispute be 
tween the two parties, and the two kinds 
of policies that were now making their 
appeal to Parliament and the public ; but, 
at the same time, he begged.to say, that 
there was no part whatever of the gene- 
ral policy of the Government, as it bore 
either on the internal affairs of the coun- 
try, or in reference to the world at large, 
on which he should shrink from the ful- 
lest discussion. As regarded the depen- 
dencies of the empire, his noble Friend 
the Secretary for the Colonies, might 
point to the great experiment now In 4 
course of trial in Canada, by which that 
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noble province was entering on a new 
career under an united Legislature, its 
internal differences healed, its large ex- 
ternal frontier respected, and its connec- 
tion with this country more firmly knit 
than ever. He might point to the ancient 
seats of slavery in the colonies of Britain, 
and show them that state of tranquility 
and prosperity which alleged as the most 
criminal charge against them that they 
ran the least risk of disturbing. He might 
point to the island districts of the southern 
seas, and show them every day teeming 
with new evidences of the spread of civili- 
zation, liberty and order. He (Viscount 
Morpeth) might then turn to his noble 
Friend the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
to whose able administration of the foreign 
relations of the country such well-merited 
testimony had been borne ; he might point 
to the various successes which had attended 
his policy—to the additional respect which 
followed the British flag in all those por- 
tions of the globe where it had already 
been known, and also in others, where 
until now it had been never planted; and 
he might also add, that during the whole 
of the time in which those operations were 
going on, the peace of Europe, though 
seriously menaced, had remained unbro- 
ken. If he turned to contemplate the 
internal state of the country, he could not 
but remember that the attestation borne 
on a recent occasion and from the least 
suspicious quarters, to the total cessation 
of insurrection and seditious movements. 
As to Ireland, that was a topic on which 
he would not enlarge, because perhaps it 
was a subject on which he might naturally 
be supposed to feel the strongest tempta- 
tion to do so. But while he would not 
conceal and should always deplore that 
crimes did still occur in that country, of 
the most heinous nature, chiefly arising 
out of disputes as to the tenure of property 
in land, yet the march of improvement 
with respect to the complete internal tran- 
quillity of the country, the cessation of 
frays and tumults, the improved habits of 
order, industry, and, above all of sobriety, 
had been most conspicuous and encourag- 
ng. Such was the state of things in 
which the House was called upon to 
transfer to other hands the care of the 
national and imperial administration, 
“ Sir,” continued the noble Lord, ‘“‘ power 
may pass from our hands. If it should 
do so, I say from my heart, may it pros- 
per in yours; and may it at least be our 
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best boast and compensation that we have 
pioneered the way to more matured ad. 
vances and more extended triumphs.” As 
with regard to the intentions of the ad- 
ministration, | know no reason to be 
ashamed, so also with regard to the re« 
sults of our measures I see no reason to 
be unthankful; and it is with this feeling 
that I hope that every one of those who 
have hitherto accompanied, supported, 
and maintained us in our efforts, will give 
to the censure contained in the resolution 
proposed by the right hon. Baronet their 
most decided negative. 

Sir James Graham—Mr. Speaker, I 
trust I may be permitted to congratulate 
the noble Lord (Lord Morpeth), the Secre- 
tary for Ireland, upon the self-complacency 
with which he regards the probable fate 
of the Government, which, he has been 
pleased to admit, may be considered at 
the last extremity. The noble Lord has 
said, that power may pass from their 
hands ; our allegation, is, that power has 
long since passed from them. The noble 
Lord has also been kind enough to express 
a hope that power may prosper in our 
hands; and, in spite of the self-gratula- 
tions with which he concluded his speech, 
I believe that, if he be just and generous 
he must think, as the country also thinks, 
that there are omens which indicate that 
power may safely be intrusted to our 
hands. IfI mistake not, the noble Lord 
congratulated the House on the tranquillity 
and growing prosperity and happiness 
of our colonial possessions, 1 conclude 
that the noble Lord, when he speaks of 
our colonies, could not have forgotten 
Jamaica, the principal colony of Great 
Britain ; and I am certain, he must re- 
member, and will have the justice to ad- 
mit, that the policy which the Government 
intended to pursue with respect to Ja. 
maica, two years ago, was defeated by the 
Gentlemen who sit on this side of the 
House; that the policy adopted was that 
recommended by my right hon. Friend, 
the Member for Tamworth; and that the 
tranquillity, happiness, and prosperity of 
Jamaica are attributable to the measures 
carried, in contravention of those proposed 
by her Majesty’s Ministers, at the dicta- 
tion of their opponents. I confess, [ know 
not the meaning of the note of triumph 
which the noble Lord has sounded with 
respect to the foreign relations of the 
country. What for instance, does the 
noble Lord think of the state of our rela- 
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tions with China? I have yet to learn, that 
our success in that quarter of the world 
has been signal. I[t is our misfortune to 
know little of the details of the proceedings 
which have taken place there, or, indeed, 
with respect to any of our foreign relations. 
We have been all along kept completely 
in the dark with respect to our foreign 
policy, until about two or three weeks ago, 
when the noble Lord, the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs favoured the House with 
the Blue Book which lies upon the Table. 
and which relates to the Eastern question. 
Still, I must say, I have yet to learn what, 
as regards China, is the brilliant success 
on which her Majesty’s Government plume 
themselves. Is it to be found in the un- | 
bridled Jicence of our troops in the attack 
on the undefended city of Chusan, which. 
has exalted the British name, already im- 
mortalized in those seas by our smuggling 
of opium? Is it to be found in the suc- | 
cess which has attended our negotiations | 
at Pekin, where the British Admiral, after , 
demanding money for a national insult, 
has been satisfied with receiving vague | 
assurances, and has withdrawn the vast | 
naval force under his command to the | 
extremity of the empire, in the hope, I | 
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presume of obtaining there the terms which | 


| 
he failed to command at the capital? Is | 
it to be found in the happy result of the | 
subsequent negotiations, from which it 
appears, that the British resident, who 
was for years left without instructions, 
having at length acted on instructions | 
which he did receive, has been recalled, 
and his acts disavowed by the Government ? 
In a word, until [ see the debt due by the 
Government to the East-India company, 
for the China expedition, paid—until | 
know that the two millions of pounds, 
which were surrendered to the Chinese 
government, have becn repaid by that Go- 
vernment—until [ know that the assu- 
rances given by the noble Lord the Seere- 
tary for the Colonies, as to the objects of 
the expedition, have been realised, and 
that indemnity for the past and security 
for the future have been obtained by some 
new expedition to be framed and sent out, 
I shall retain the opinion which I have 
already ventured to express, that a war 
with China is a great calamity. I be- 
lieve it is the recorded opinion of Napoleon, 
that the man who should involve this 
country in a war with China, would prove 
to be the greatest enemy of England; that 
it was a war in which success could not be 
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hoped for, but from which fatal effects to 
our Indian empire might be anticipated, 
I therefore, retain the opinion I former] 

expressed on this subject ; and I think the 
war in which we have embarked with 
China is one in which success will not be 
attended with glory ; but in which failure 
will prove the heaviest misfortune that 
ever has befallen this country. I have 
been led into these remarks by the con. 
clusion of the speech of the noble Lord; 
but I will now endeavour to apply myself 
to those topics which are more immediately 
the subject for our consideration. The no- 
ble Lord said, at the commencement of his 
speech, that he would put out of view all 
the defeats which the Government had 
sustained previously to the Budget. That 
may be a very convenient course for the 
noble Lord to pursue; but it is one in 
which it is impossible for me, in justice to 
the motion before the House, to concur. 
The noble Lord’s proceeding reminds me 
of the course pursued by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary at War (Mr. Ma- 
cauley), The right hon. Gentleman justly 
observed, that the motion before the House 
may be divided into two propositions, the 
first of which, is the assertion of a fact, 
and the second, an inference founded on 
that statement of fact. The right hon. 
Gentleman, however, in arguing the ques- 


| tion, found it convenient to invert the 


natural order of the propositions. He 
dealt first with the second proposition— 
the inference—and alleged his surprise 
that my right hon. Friend should have 
launched a general proposition of univers 
sal application. Now, that is far from 
being a just description of the second 
branch of my right hon, Friend’s motion. 
It is a deduction drawn from a statement 
of a case, special in itself, and it is strictly 
defined and limited, according to the fact 
alleged in the major proposition. It is not 
alleged that, in the event of sustaining a 
single insulated defeat, it becomes the duty 
of any Government immediately to resign; 
the allegation of fact is, that her Majesty's 
present advisers have failed to possess 
sufficiently the confidence of the House to 
carry, nol one or two, but a succession of 
measures, which they have deemed indis- 
pensable for the safety and good of the 
country. The right hon. Gentleman, in 
arguing the matter from analogy, took 
cases of single insulated defeats, sustained 
by Governments during a long train of ad- 
ministration of affairs; such, for instance, 
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as occurred to Mr. Pitt upon his Fortifica- | tending, namely, that Ministers do not 
tion resolution, to Lord Liverpool upon | possess sufficiently the confidence of the 
the Property Tax, and to Lord Sunder-; House to carry their own measures, and 
land on the Peerage Limitation bill; but | are, in consequence, driven to adopt the 
those, as I before remarked, were rare, views of their opponents. The next mea- 
occasional defeats, happening to Govern- | sure referred to by the right hon. Baronet 
ments possessing the confidence of both | was the English Tithe bill. What was the 
Houses of Parliament, and able generally | origin of that measere? During the short 
to carry the measures which they deemed | time my right hon. Friend, the Member 
conducive to the public welfare. I entreat | for Tamworth, was at the head of the 
the House to contrast with such a state of ;Government in 1835, he introduced an 
things, the actual position of affairs with | English Tithe bill into this House. That 


which we are now dealing. We allege, that 
her Majesty’s advisers have been, in a Par- 
liament of their own calling, from its com- 
mencement up to the moment at which | 
am now addressing you, compelled to 
submit to a series of defeats and compro- 
mises, arising from the conscious weakness 
of the Government—that they have been 
obliged either to drop their own measures, 
against their wish, or to alter them, in de- 
fiance of their solemnly-pledged opinion, 
for no other ostensible reason than the 
pressure of the party opposed to them. 
And, really, if I look back to the measures 
which the Government have carried in the 
present Parliament, I cannot mention one 
one—no, not a single one—which has 
been passed without the concurrence of 
their political opponents. The right hon, 
Baronet, the President of the Board of 
Control, enumerated several measures, on 
which he plumed himself as_ proofs of the 
success of the legislative power of her 
Majesty’s advisers. I will follow the right 
hon, Baronet’s detail, and begin with the 
English Municipal Bill. That measure 
was introduced by the Government of 
Earl Grey. It was a measure to which I 
and my noble Friend, the Member for 
North Lancashire, before we left Earl 
Grey’s Government, were parties. It was 
a measure which we warmly concurred in, 
and actively supported. I am not aware 
that the principle of the bill received any 
Opposition, either from my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Tamworth, or any 
other of the Gentlemen with whom I have 
the honour toact. On the second reading, 
my right hon. Friend, the Member for 
Tamworth, warmly espoused and sup- 
ported its principle. It is evident that the 
Tight hon. Baronet, the President of the 
Board of Control, must have totally for- 
gotten the history of the various measures 
Which he referred to, because they do, in 
fact, sustain, with remarkable force, the 
Major proposition for which we are con- 


bill was, in all essential particulars, the 
ground-work of the bill subsequently 
passed. [No, No.; [ contend, most dis- 
tinctly, that it was so. The measures, 
were identical in a.l essential particulars, 
save that, in the one first introduced, the 
commutation was voluntary; whilst in that 
introduced by the present Government 
commutation was rendered compulsory 
after the lapse of a certain interval. 
[ Hear, Hear from the Ministerial benches.} 
Do you rejoice in that? Why, you made 
the alteration, if not at the suggestion, at 
least with the concurrence and support of 
your opponents. What was the next mea- 
sure? The Irish Tithe bill. What was 
the origin of it? Whois the real author 
of that measure? I say, my noble Friend 
the Member for North Lancashire. He 
was the author of the Irish Tithe Commu- 
tation bill, although it was not his good 
fortune to introduce it. By whom was it 
first introduced? It was first introduced 
by the right hon, and gallant Member for 
Launceston (Sir Henry Hardinge), when 
Secretary for Ireland, under Sir Robert 
Peel’s administration, in 1835, Then arose 
the memorable dispute about the diversion 
of ecclesiastical property to secular pur 

poses; and on the motion for the com- 
mittal of the bill, her Majesty’s present 
advisers, being then in opposition, pro- 
posed and carried the celebrated appro- 
priation clause. Now, is it really possible 
that the right hon. Baronet can claim any 
credit to Ministers for passing the Irish 
Tithe bill in its present shape? It is now 
what it was when introduced by Sir R. 
| Peel’s Government : it is not in the shape 
‘ for which the right hon. Baronet the Pre- 
| sident of the Board of Control, contended 
| $0 strenuously when he sat on the benches 
| behind me. It is not in the state in which 
| Lord Melbourne declared it must remain, 
on account of a pledge to which, he said, 
‘he was, as a man of honour, bound, and 
‘to which his public faith was plighted, 
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Subsequent considerations, no doubt of a 
patriotic nature—and of a public character 
induced his Lordship to forfeit his plighted 
faith and pledge of personal honour? and 
it does so happen that the Irish Tithe bill, 
after all the contests which have taken 
place respecting it, stands very nearly in 
the same form in which it was originally 
introduced by Sir R. Peel’s Government. 
The next measure which the right hon. 
Baronet pointed to is that of the Rural 
Police, or Constabulary Act. It is not 
necessary to say more upon this subject 
than, in passing, to observe that this mea- 
sure furnishes another proof that Ministers 
are compelled to come to this side of the 
House for their principles and examples ; 
for, after all, the measure is mainly 
founded upon the principle and model of 
the Metropolitan police, founded by my 
right hon. Friend, the Member for T'am- 
worth. Next comes the Penny Post— 
that is all your own, [Mr. Warburton: 
Hear, hear!] No one knows better the 
history of that measure than my hon. 
Friend, the Member for Bridport, who 
cheers me. It was a concession made by 
the Government in its weaknéss; and, 
more than that, I believe the Postmaster- 


general, who understood the matter well, 
warned Ministers of the fatal step they were 
taking. That officer had greater prudence 


than Ministers. He foresaw that the 
downfall of the Government was involved 
in the concession respecting the Post- 
office; and, if the truth were known, I 
have no doubt that since their budget has 
been scouted by the House of Commons, 
and the deficiency of the revenue has 
involved them in fatal financial difficul- 
ties, they now feel that the warning of 
the Postmaster-general was prophetic. I 
wish the Gentlemen joy of that measure. 
The next of the measures to which we 
have been referred is the Irish Municipal 
bill. [Mr. Hume: Hear, hear!] The hon. 
Member for Kilkenny cheers. Why, I 
thought he was not satisfied with that 
measure. That measure passed ; and it is 
the only measure, in the present Parlia- 
ment, which Ministers have forced without 
the full concurrence of their opponents. 
But were they able to force even that 
measure, without large concessions ?— 
concessions which destroyed the very vi- 
tality of the bill in the eyes of the hon. 
Member for Kilkenny. [Mr. Hume : 
Hear, hear!] The hon. Member assents. 
Now, I ask him whether he can conceive 
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a greater proof of the weakness, imbecility, 
and paralyzed impotence of a Government 
than that, having introduced a measure of 
this kind, professedly to give peace to the 
unhappy country to which it refers, they, 
under process of compulsion from their 
Opponents, introduce into what is in. 
tended by them to be a peace-offering, 
which shall give contentment to the peo. 
ple, changes contrary to their own judg. 
ment—contrary to their own sense of what 
is right, which they believe are calcu- 
lated to defeat the effect they anticipated 
from the measure, and to render it odious 
in the eyes of those on whom it is bes 
towed? Yet this is the fact! Of this mea. 
sure—the only one which Ministers have 
passed against the will of their opponents 
—the principal provision, that establishing 
the elective franchise, was dictated by the 
Opponents of her Majesty’s Government, 
and adopted by them, contrary to their own 
declared opinions. Another measure men. 
tioned by the right hon. Baronet is the 
English Chapter Bill; and that, also, by 
an odd coincidence, is the fruit of a com- 
mission appointed by my right hon. Friend, 
the Member for Tamworth. I will tum 
from those measures which the Govern- 
ment have passed, to those which they 
have brought forward and heen unable to 
carry. The right hon. Baronet relied upon 
what he said they had done. I will just 
glance at the measures which they have 
introduced, and been compelled to aban- 
don. At the period when Lord Melbourne's 
Government was formed, there was one 
subject which attracted the greatest at- 
tention amongst the English community— 
I allude to the question of Church Rates. 
In 1834, just before I quitted the Govern- 
ment of Earl Grey, Lord Althorp, on the 
part of that Government, introduced a 
measure on the subject of Church Rates. 
1 never exactly understood why that mea- 
sure was abandoned; but, that having 
happened, Lord Moneagle, then Mr. 
Spring Rice, with great pomp and cir- 
cumstance, brought forward a measure 
which was to settle that much-disputed 
question. With a great parade of figures 
and important calculations, Lord Mont- 
eagle’s plan was sent to a Committee up 
stairs. I have always understood that we 
have never had a report from that Com- 
mittee up to this day. As soon as the 
much-vaunted calculations came to 

examined, they were blown into air. The 
plan was a complete abortion; and, from 
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that day to this, no attempt has been made 
to settle the question of Church Rates ! 
The Ministerial measure was abandoned, 
as utterly hopeless, impracticable and in- 
capable of execution. We then had the 
plan of Normal Schools, from which all 
religious instruction was to be excluded. 
We fought that plan successfully, and the 
normal schools without religion were also 
abandoned. We now come to Ireland. 
The noble Lord, the Secretary for Ireland, 
rejoiced in his administration of the affairs 
of that country. I happened to hear the 
noble Lord make a speech with more than 
his usual power, because it appeared to be 
delivered with more than ordinary sin- 
cerity, on the subject of Irish railroads, 
In that speech the noble Lord contended 
that a grant of public money for Irish 
railroads would be, in the highest degree, 
conducive to the prosperity of Ireland. 
He took the sense of the House on the 
question, and was supported by a majority, 
the precise number of which I do not re- 
collect. We, on this side of the House, 
indicated our objection to the proposal, 
and, forthwith, it was abandoned. 

“——. constupuére animi tremor occupat 
artus.” 
Such was the awe in which Ministers stood 
of any opposition from this side of the 
House, upon matters which they opened 
to Parliament as essential to the interests 
of the country committed to their charge! 
We merely indicated opposition, and from 
that day to this, we have heard no more 
on the subject. Now, with respect to 
another matter. My hon. Friend, the 
Member for Bridport, agrees with me in 
the opinion, that one great defect in the 
English registration system is the want of 
an appellate tribunal. There was some- 
thing like an approximation between the 
{wo parties on that point. We all agreed 
as to the object to be attained, and some 
difficulties existed only as to the mode of 
giving effect to our wishes. The Govern- 
ment has not absolutely, possessed power 
sufficient to surmount even those minor 
difficulties. Year after year, a Registration 
bill has been laid on the Table of the 
House. It has gone as far as a second 
reading, but never further, A scheme was 
Proposed, to which we, on this side of the 
House felt insuperable objections, namely, 
that the choice of the appellate tribunal 
should be intrusted to the Speaker of the 
House of Commons for the time being. 
This great question ought to have been 
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decided against some time ago. If de- 
cided in the affirmative, it ought now to 
have been the law, but if decided other- 
wise, some other plan should have been 
substituted for it. Such, however, is the 
imbecility—such the want of power of 
Ministers, that on this important question 
with respect to which the opinions of the 
two parties approximate, the Government 
has been unable to hold the balance be- 
tween them. I pass over many minor 
matters. Seven bills were laid upon the 
Table, a few years ago, by the Lord Ad- 
vocate for Scotland; one of which, re- 
lating to fictitious votes, was founded on 
the report of a Committee of the House. 
These bills were read a second time, and 
then postponed. In 1839, they were again 
introduced, again read a second time, and 
again, as usual, postponed. They were 
not brought forward in 1840, but this 
Session they have again been laid on 
the Table of the House, and no pro- 
gress has been made with any one of 
them. They are left to their fate—they 
have gone to “the tomb of all the Ca- 
pulets,” where, the right hon. Baronet 
the President of the Board of Control, 
says, that all the imposture of the anti. 
opium and anti-slavery cries lies buried 
I will tell the right hon. Baronet, by the 
bye, since he alluded to the hustings, that 
it is likely he may hear of those cries 
again. Their departed spirit may re-appear, 
to “fright him from his propriety,” even 
at Nottingham, where he was once so 
strong. I will just observe, with respect 
to the Irish Registration Bill, that this 
strong Government, which boasts of pos- 
sessing the confidence of the country and 
of Parliament, having introduced a five 
pound franchise into that measure, did, 
afterwards in private, raise it to eight 
pounds, at the suggestion of one of their 
powerful supporters, the hon. Member for 
Shrewsbury. I will pass over many other 
proofs of the feebleness of the Govern- 
ment, and of the restraint under which 
they act, and will merely refer to ano- 
ther striking evidence of their apathy 
and weakness. When I was a Member 
of Earl Grey’s Government, I was au- 
thorized to prepare a bill for the Regu- 
lation of Ecclesiastical Tribunals, in con- 
formity with the report of the Ecclesias- 
tical commission, of which the learned 
Judge of the Court of Admiralty was a 
Member. In 1834, the measure had pro-= 
ceeded a considerable length towards ma- 
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turity. In 1835, my right hon. Friend, 
the Member for Tamworth, who was then 
in office, having ascertained that I was 
authorized to prepare such a bill commu- 
nicated with me on the subject. I informed 
him of what had passed, and I happened 
to know that, at the time he quitted office 
in 1835, he had a measure ready to present 
to Parliament on that subject. From that 
hour to this, although six years have 
elapsed, her Majesty’s Government have 
never attempted to deal with the question. 
{Lord John Russel! indicated his dissent 
from this statement.] The noble Lord 
implies that I am mistaken. There has 
been, he says, a bill presented on the sub- 
ject. What has become of it? It has 
shared the fate of the Lord Advocate’s 
bills, and gone to‘‘the tomb of all the 
Capulets.” Of that bill we have, as yet, 
had no fruits; and this furnishes an ad- 
ditional proof that Government do not 
sufficiently possess the confidence of the 
House to carry measures which they think 
necessary. Iam now about to comment 
on a measure which appears to me to afford 
at once a test of the legislative skill of the 
Government, and of their power to carry 
their intentions into effect. I allude to 
the Poor-law Amendment Bill. I wasa 
party to the introduction of the New 
Poor-law. I attach the greatest importance 
to it: I think it a measure of primary im- 
portance. [Lord Howick: Hear, hear!] 
The noble Lord cheers me. I wish he 
would allow his vote to rest on the sense 
he dispassionately entertains of the con- 
duct of the Government in the manage- 
ment of this important measure. If the 
noble Lord will promise me that his vote 
shall depend on his opinion of the conduct 
of Ministers on this subject, 1 never felt 
more confident of anything in my life than 
that he will vote with us on the present 
occasion. It will be recollected, that a 
very important part of the original enact- 
ments related to the duration of the com- 
mission. It was fixed at five years. The 
period expired about the year 1838. The 
noble Lord, the Secretary for the Colonies, 
feeling all the difficulty of the subject, 
asked for the renewal of the commission 
for a year. This was granted. That period 
expired ; and again the noble Lord asked 
for the renewal of the commission for an- 
other year. I do not in the least complain 
of the course which the noble Lord pur- 
sued on that occasion. I think it might 
have been prudent, in a matter on which 
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public feeling was so much excited, and 
concerning which, a parliamentary inves. 
tigation had been instituted, to take time 
to consider what the amended measure 
should be, Well! At the commencement 
of the present Session, after nearly three 
years’ deliberation, the noble Lord, as the 
representative of the Government in this 
House, brought forward the bill, which | 
now hold in my hand, as the result of the 
matured consideration of the Ministry, | 
must say, that if ever there were a measure 
which required great care in its prepara. 
tion —caution in its introduction-—decision 
in its management, when once introduced, 
and force sufficient on the part of 
the Government to carry it through—it was 
this very measure. The noble Lord seemed 
partly conscious of this necessity; for 
he brought the measure forward at the 
earliest period of the Session, with the 
intention, I presume, of carrying it through 
before Easter. I conceive, that in ordinary 
prudence, the principle which should have 
guided the formation of such a measure, 
would have been to have determined on 
making the minimum change of the existing 
law which circumstances rendered neces- 
sary, and at the same time to have carefully 
introduced every mitigating regulation 
which experience had shown to be requisite, 
Was this the course pursued by the Go- 
vernment? I say their course was the 
precise converse of it. Their conduct in 
the matter appears to me, to have been 
framed on the principle of asking more 
than they knew Parliament would grant, 
in the hope of obtaining as much as they 
could get; and every mitigating circum- 
stance—every thing which had been re- 
commended by a committee of this House, 
over which the hon. Member for Peter- 
borough presided, and on which I also 
had the honour to serve, was studiously 
overlooked. I will give the House some 
proofs of the strength of the Government, 
and also of their legislative skill, in their 
conduct with respect to this bill, The 
most important part of the measure was, 
that which projected the prolongation of 
the commission for ten years. [An hon. 
Member, hear :] The hon. Member cheers 
me, and therefore, I suppose he thinks 
that was a wise proposal, Will he give 
me his vote, if 1 show him that the Go- 
vernment wants power to give effect to 
that which he and they think right and 
necessary? Is it to be believed —o’, 
rather if we had not seen it, could we 
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have credited it—that the Government, 
having upon due deliberation, proposed 
ten years as the period for the continu- 
ance of the commission, should, after the 
first discussion in this House, upon re- 
ceiving an intimation from my right hon. 
Friend, the Member for Tamworth, that 
ten years was too long a period, and that 
five years should be substituted for it, 
have immediately without a division re- 
duced the term by one half. Next in im- 
portance to the duration of the commis- 
sion, was the clause for extending the 
power of issuing general orders, That 
power was alleged, and I think truly, to 
have been much abused. It has been 
used as a subterfuge; and what are really 
general orders, have been issued under 
the name of special orders, in almost 
every union in the country districts. The 
bill, as first introduced, allowed a greater 
latitude for issuing these orders, and, by 
one sweeping enactment, gave the effect 
of law to all passed orders, general as well 
as special, unless when excepted by some 
subsequent provisions of the bill, That 
was objected to, and the noble Lord im- 
mediately yielded the point. Then came 


aprovision, giving power to dissolve unions 


with the consent of a majority of the 
guardians, it had previously required the 
consent of two-thirds. This was also ob- 
jected to, and the noble Lord immediately 
either postponed the clause or withdrew 
it, I forget which. Another provision gave 
power to remove the infirm poor and 
lunatics to a great distance from their 
homes. This underwent only one partial 
discussion ; and such was the feeling ex- 
cited in the House and the country by 
the proposal, that the Government at 
once relinquished it. A similar fate 
awaited another indiscreet provision, on 
a subject which touched the feelings of 
the people—I allude to the burial of 
paupers, The clause I refer to was in- 
troduced most injudiciously. It provided, 
that there should be burial grounds at- 
tached to the workhouses, apart not 
only from the parishes of the paupers, 
but from consecrated edifices. The right 
hon. Member for Tamworth hinted his 
objection to this clause; and, at the first 
Intimation of his dissent, Government 
yielded as usual, One of the mitigating 
recommendations of the committee, which 
ought to have been embodied in the bill, 
was, that widows with their families, whom 
they were bound to maintain, should not 
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be subjected to the workhouse test. No 
such humane provision is to be found in 
the bill. Much evil has been found to 
arise from the practice of being governed, 
in the selection of medical assistance, by 
the amount of remuneration required for 
it. The committee recommended, that 
this important department connected with 
the management of the poor should not 
be put up, as it were, to the lowest bidder. 
But the noble Lord, in his bill, has com- 
pletely passed over this point. I must 
say, that a bill so negligently and incon- 
siderately prepared, on a subject which 
required the utmost caution and delibera- 
tion, I never before witnessed. The noble 
Lord withdrew provision after provision on 
the first hint of an objection. Others, 
when resisted, he was compelled to post- 
pone, from the fear of being defeated ; 
and, at last, he gladly availed himself of 
the present state of affairs to back out of 
the measure altogether. So much has 
the noble Lord damaged the measure by 
his conduct, that I think it is almost 
hopeless to expect, it can ever be 
brought to a successful issue. I am 
favourably inclined to many of the provi- 
sions of the bill; but I think, that the 
noble Lord has contrived, partly by his 
negligence, and partly by his impotence, 
to render the success of = similar 
measure hereafter extremely problematical. 
I now turn to another subject. I know 
not whether the noble Lord, the Member 
for Lincolnshire, who led the opposition 
to the motion last night, is in the House, 
but I cannot avoid making a few observ- 
ations on what fell from him on that 
occasion. I understood the noble Lord 
to take peculiar credit to himself, for 
opposing the abandonment of the appro- 
priation clause, and of the educational 
scheme of the Government. I confess 
this appeared to me a whimsical reason 
for placing confidence in Ministers. When 
hethought Ministers right, they were too 
feeble to give effect to their measures. 
The noble Lord went on to say, that as 
regarded the Corn-laws, he thought Min- 
isters wrong, and yet, whimsically enough, 
that is his second reason for placing con- 
fidence in them. ‘ But,” said the noble 
Lord, ‘* my past experience of the utter 
weakness of the Government is such, that 
I am certain they will fail in their measure 
respecting the Corn-laws.” I find it 
difficult to understand the noble Lord’s 
conduct. An opportunity is offered him 
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to resist the progress of Ministers, in a 
course which he thinks dangerous, and he 
deliberately rejects it, and supports them 
in opposition to those who seek to disarm 
them of power. We have the admission 
of both the right hon. Gentlemen now sit- 
ting opposite to me, the President of the 
Board of Control, and the Secretary at 
War, that, in their opinion, the real ground 
of want of confidence in the Government, 
is narrowed to the Budget. The Minis- 
ters themselves declare this. The noble 
Lord who leads the opposition to our 
motion, votes against the sugar duties 
project, under the full impression of the 
truth of that declaration; and now he 
intends to vote against the motion, when 
it is expressly declared by Ministers 
themselves, that the vote of want of con- 
fidence, rests upon the Budget. We must 
recollect, too, that the other hon. 
Member for Lincolnshire (Mr. Handley), 
the President elect, as I understand, 
of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England, told us, in a former debate, that, 
as far as he was concerned, the Corn-laws 
should never be brought forward as a 
Government measure. The Ministers de- 
clare, with an explicitness not quite par- 


liamentary or constitutional, that they 
retain office only to advance the repeal of 
the Corn-laws, and, if necessary, to dis- 
solve Parliament for the purpose of using 
all the influence of Government in pro- 


moting this their favourite object. Will 
the sincerity of those Gentlemen be quite 
apparent who profess to resist objects 
which they say they consider dangerous, 
and yet do their utmost to promote the 
chosen means of effecting those objects? 
I ask, with confidence, will Lincolnshire 
understand such conduct? Will their 
plain, honest constituents understand it? 
Will those “‘ heavy” persons, the agricul- 
tural contituencies, to whom the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite alluded, be sa- 
tisfied with such reasons? Is there com- 
mon sense in it? not to use a harsher 
word. Really, is not the case analogous 
to this :—if [ saw a madman in the street, 
armed with a dangerous weapon, attack- 
ing right and left every one within his 
reach, what would be thought of me, if I 
were silly enough to attempt to defend 
each individual as he was attacked in 
turn? Would I not be expected to rush 
at once on the maniac, wrest from him 
his weapon, strip him of his power of 
mischief, and place him in restraint? A 
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policeman who hesitated to do this would 
be dismissed with disgrace. We shall see 
how agricultural constituencies will treat 
conduct not less irrational and more gus. 
picious? The discussion which has al. 
ready taken place on this question will 
not be altogether fruitless. Some good 
has already arisen from it; we understand, 
much better than before, the ground on 
which matters stand. The hon. Member 
for Shields says, that the second branch 
of the motion is not true, if a dissolution 
be intended by Ministers. Now, I ask 
the hon. Member—I ask any man—whe. 
ther, when my right hon. Friend gave 
notice of the motion, any conduct could 
be more ambiguous than that of the Go. 
vernment? The Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer, fixed a day for considering the 
sugar duties; and the noble Lord, the 
Secretary for the Colonies, named a dis. 
tant day for propounding the Government 
plan respecting the Corn-laws. [Tlon, 
Members: ‘‘ Not a distant day.”] I say, 
a distant day, some day not specified af. 
ter the Whitsuntide Holydays. What 
are we to think now? I declare that, 
after hearing the President of the Board 
of Control, and the Secretary at War, 
last night, I left the House in doubt as to 
what course Ministers intended to pursue, 
I inferred, from what the President of the 
Board of Control said, that if the motion 
should be carried, Ministers intended to 
resign. Now, thanks to the noble Lord, 
the Secretary for Ireland, fresh light is 
thrown upon the subject. The period of 
resignation is to be postponed, until Min- 
isters shall find themselves in a minority 
in a new Parliament; and then some hopes 
are held out by the noble Lord, that, in 
that case, they might perhaps feel it their 
duty to resign. I think, therefore, that, 
upon the whole, we have to-night arrived 
at a more clear understanding of what the 
purpose of the Government is. The no- 
ble Lord, if I mistake not, told us that 
Ministers do not intend to carry on, “for 
any extended period,” the affairs of the 
country with the present Parliament. Not 
for any extended period ! Is that satisfac- 
tory to the hon. Member for Shields? He 
stated that, unless security were given for 
an immediate dissolution, our proposition 
would be just and well-founded. I ask 
the hon. Member whether, with his acute 
mind, he can, as a man of integrity, stand 
up and say, he is satisfied that the course 
taken by the Government is clear and 
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free from suspicion. We have a notice 
on the book, placed there very lately, by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that, on 
Wednesday next, he intends to proceed 
with the remaining supplies. The sugar 
duties, being sanctioned by our side of 
the House, will, as far as they go, make 
up the deficiency which the right hon. 
Gentleman anticipated under that head, 
But, with a gross deficiency of 2,400,000/. 
one might suppose that some vote of 
credit would be necessary before the pro- 
rogation of Parliament. The right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, how- 
ever, has been pleased to inform us, that 
there is on the statute-book a law which 
gives him power to deal with the funds in 
the savings’ banks, by which means he 
can obtain a disposable revenue. The 
right hon. Gentleman, to be sure, admits 
that he thinks such a proceeding is un- 
constitutional; but, at the same time, 
with that honesty and frankness which 
characterise him, he tells us, that, while 
the law remains on the statute-book, he 
will feel himself at liberty to avail himself 
of it. Well, then, on Wednesday, Minis- 
ters pass the remaining supplies — the 
sugar duties are in progress; and they 


will make up a certain amount of the de- 


ficiency in the revenue. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer tells us, that he has in 
his hands, by means of the savings’ banks, 
the power of making up the remainder of 
the deficiency; and all that the noble 
Lord, the Secretary for Ireland, tells us, 
is, that it is not the intention of the Go- 
vernment to administer the affairs of the 
country “for any extended period” by 
the aid of the present Parliament! Up 
to the present time, Ministers have had 
the ground clear; and now there is no 
security that the remaining business of 
the Session should not be gone through, 
and Parliament prorogued as usual. In- 
deed, the hon. Member for Rochester ad- 
vised such a course, and he is the near 
relative of a Cabinet Minister, and may 
be presumed to ery on his confidence. 
There is no stability in anything con- 
nected with the Government. Last night 
two Cabinet Ministers addressed the 
House, one of whom pointed to resigna- 
tion, and the other to immediate dissolu- 
tion. To-day, it would seem, the matter 
has been reconsidered in the Cabinet ; 
and now the noble Lord, the Secretary 
for Ireland, tells us, that Ministers will 
hot, ‘‘ for any extended period,” carry on 
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the Government with the present Parlia- 
ment. What security have we that the 
Government will not keep back the dis- 
solution until after the next registration, 
take this chance of agitation, and then, 
after all, if they should find themselves in 
a minority, in a parliament so doctored 
and managed, they hold out to us the 
hope that they may possibly resign. I 
ask the hon. Member for Shields, whether 
this is a state of things which he considers 
satisfactory? If the mystery which now 
prevails on the subject be not cleared up, 
[ trust we shall have the hon. Member's 
vote. There are other topics on which I 
intended to touch, but I will abstain, and 
compress what I may yet say into the 
narrowest compass. The noble Lord, the 
Secretary for Ireland, attempted to re- 
pudiate the distinction between a Parlia- 
ment which Government themselves have 
called, and a Parliament called by their 
opponents. The case of Mr. Pitt, in 
1784, was that of a Parliament called by 
his political opponents, and, though he 
was outvoted on several motions, he sus- 
tained but one defeat on a measure of 
legislation. But Mr. Pitt possessed not 
only the confidence of the Crown, but of 
the other House of Parliament; and, be- 
yond, that, he had a more confident ex- 
pectation as to the effect of a dissolution 
than I have heard any of the Gentlemen 
Opposite yet venture toexpress. The pre- 
sent House of Commons was called by her 
Majesty’s present advisers; and, as was 
remarked by my right hon. Friend, the 
Member for Tamworth, it is somewhat 
extraordinary, that whereas all former 
Ministers, when representation was only 
virtual, and not real, yielded to the ex- 
press sense of the House of Commons, the 
Minister who now offers the most pro- 
tracted and obdurate resistance to the 
declared opinion of the House, is the very 
Minister who put an end to virtual repre- 
sentation; and, by a measure of his own, 
constituted the House of Commons, as he 
once contended, and as I contend, the 
real representation and express image of 
the people. It isa most unfair and an 
unconstitutional exercise of the preroga- 
tive of the Crown, for a Government, after 
being signally defeated, as has been fully 
admitted by the three Cabinet Ministers 
who have spoken, not to take one or the 
other of these alternatives—either imme- 
diate resignation, or immediate dissolu- 
tion. It was in the power of the Govern- 
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-ment to have brought forward their 
measures at any time they pleased. The 
report of the Import Duties Committee 
was presented last Session, aud they had 
all the recess to consider it in. A great 
portion of the deficiency of the revenue 
was known when Parliament met. The 
fair course, then, for them to have pur- 
sued, was to have launched their measures 
at the commencement of the Session. 
They might then have taken the sense of 
Parliament upon them; and, if defeated,and 
they did not choose to resign, they might 
have dissolved. They choose their own 
opportunity, and they studiously bring 
forward their propositions, when they know 
that there is a constitutional difficulty in 
the way of an immediate dissolution. It 
is a difficulty, however, of their own cre- 
ating, and arises from the choice of time 
they made for submitting their proposi- 
tions to the House. Ministers hold the 
power of dissolution in their hands, and I 
assert they make the most unconstitutional 
use of the prerogative. After their de- 
feat, they not only come down to the 
House, and say, ‘‘ Give us the sugar du- 
ties—give us the remainder of the sup- 
plies,” but they also propose to discuss 
the question of the Corn-laws, the most 
exciting question that could be discussed 
in the presence of the community; and 
they further propose, that we should dis- 
cuss it, under the threat of a dissolution. 
1 contend, that when a Minister, after 
sustaining a series of defeats, continues in 
office, and so conducts himself, he wounds 
the honour of this House, he tarnishes its 
reputation, defies its power, and subverts 
the fundamental principle of representa- 
tive Government. Certainly, among the 
changes and chances of political warfare, 
it is somewhat extraordinary to see the 
noble Lord and his Whig coadjutors shel- 
tering themselves uncer the inapplicable 
precedent of Mr. Pitt. But they are not 
satisfied with that. Retained in power by 
royal favour, they crouch under the royal 
prerogative, and hope to prolong their 
miserable existence for a few months 
longer. Not content with the precedent 
of Mr. Pitt, the President of the Board of 
Control resorted to the authority of the 
arguments of Mr. Pitt. I think the right 
hon. Gentleman might be disposed to pre- 
fer the authority of Mr. Fox on this sub- 
ject; but it does so happen, that whilst he 
shelters himself under the authority of Mr. 
Pitt, | adhere to the authority of Mr. Fox. 
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I am about to quote the opinion of that 
statesman, expressed in terms which 
though stronger than I could wish to use, 
are, nevertheless, deserving serious consi. 
deration of the hon. Gentleman Opposite, 
Mr. Fox said :— 


“Though the popularity of the present Ad. 
ministration is not ascertained, yet I will not 
hesitate to affirm, that there is an intention jy 
Ministers to establish themselves on a founda. 
tion unfriendly to the constitutional Privileges 
of this House, They court the affection of the 
people, and on this foundation they wish to 
support themselves in opposition to the re. 
peated resolutions of this House. Is not this 
declaring themselves independent of Parlia. 
ment? Is not this separating the House of 
Commons from its constituents, annihilating 
our importance, and avowedly erecting a 
monarchy on the basis of an affected popular. 
ity, independent of and uncontrolable by Par. 
liament! Such ascheme I can view underno 
other aspect but as a system of the basest 
tyranny, and calculated to accomplish the ruin 
of the liberties of the country. Such a system 
of despotism, is, indeed, the most likely to 
originate in men who carry on their schemes 
by the machinations of dark intrigue, of men 
who have stabbed the constitution, by means 
of a secret influence in one department of 
Government, and are now prepared to perpee 
trate similar assassinations, by methods of the 
basest corruption, in another. [ hope, however, 
that Members will attend to these designs of 
Ministers, masked under the most dangerous 
and imposing appearances, and that they will 
rescue the country from the hands of those 
who are only distinguished by the dirtiness of 
their political intrigue, and their violations of 
the privileges of the House. I hope that such 
Ministers will finally see the danger of their 
situatioen, and that this House will no longer 
suffer itself to be insulted by its own modera- 
tion.” 

I vote for the resolution before the 
House, because, among many other rea- 
sons, I am anxious to have recorded in 
the journals of Parliament, the heavy 
weight of responsibility which her Majes- 
ty’s advisers will encounter, if they coun- 
sel a dissolution under the present circum- 
stances of this country. The space of 
time which will elapse from the present 
moment to the meeting of the new Parlia- 
ment, will be to all intents and purposes, 
an interregnum; it ought not to be up- 
necessarily prolonged. Dissolution, if it 
take place at all, should take place imme- 
diately. I have stated to the House my 
reasons for thinking we have no securily 
that it will immediately occur, And, if it 
should not, I am anxious that this resolu 
tion should be placed on the journals of 
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the House. I have said, that the honour 
and the dignity of the House will be 
wounded by the postponement of dissolu- 
tion, and I hope, that in the new Parlia- 
ment, their avengers will be found. I say, 
that Ministers, during the interregnum, 
cannot conduct the public affairs, except 
by expedients which a strong Government 
would despise, and of which a good Go- 
vernment would be ashamed. These Gen- 
tlemen are alwaysasking us what we wonld 
do? I tell them I am no great admirer of 
the skill with which they play their game, 
though I must admit the sleight of hand 
with which they shuffle the cards. But 
if they cannot play their own hand, I do 
not see that they are entitled to look into 
ours. The dissolution of Parliament is 
undoubtedly the prerogative of the Crown; 
but the advice as to the exercise of that 
prerogative involves the responsibility of 
Ministers; and I contend, that a more 
dangerous—I had almost said, a more re- 
volutionary—proceeding, than to advise a 
dissolution in the present juncture of af- 
fairs, after the course pursued by the Go- 
vernment, cannot be conceived by any ra- 
tional mind. [Lord J. Russell: What do 
you say of 1831 ?] The noble Lord reminds 
me of 1831. Iam glad of it. In that 


year Lord Grey’s Government brought in 
the Reform Bill. They carried the second 


reading by a majority of one. Shortly 
after, they were defeated, on a matter of 
minor importance, upon the motion of 
General Gascoigne. What did they do? 
Did they threaten dissolution? Did they 
come down, and brandish in the face of 
the House the threat of a dissolution ? 
The next morning, without the interven- 
tion of more than twelve hours from their 
defeat, Lord Grey’s Government advised 
the Crown to exercise its prerogative, by 
dissolving Parliament. If the Crown had 
not taken that advice, we would not have 
remained the responsible advisers of the 
Crown for twelve hours longer. Parlia- 
ment was dissolved instantly, and that is 
the precedent to which the noble Lord re- 
fes me! So much for the precedent 
which the noble Lord suggested. Now I 
will suggest a precedent to him. In the 
year 1807, Mr. Canning, in no ambiguous 
terms, announced to the House that a dis- 
solution would immediately ensue. I sup- 
pose the noble Lord, the Secretary for the 
Colonies, still feels some respect for Mr. 
Tierney. He is a good constitutional 
authority at all events. Upon that an- 
VOL. LVIII. {ir 
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nouncement being made by Mr. Canning, 
Mr. Tierney said—‘* As for a dissolution, 
I am convinced that it cannot be intended, 
particularly when I see that a religious 
clamour is raised, because the malice of 
the devil himself could not have thought 
of preparing for a dissolution by the 
wicked cry of the ‘Church in danger.’ ” 
[Cheers from the Ministerial benches.] 
Do you cheer that? Do you believe that 
the cry of the Church in danger is more 
exciting, and more likely to madden the 
people, than the cry of “ cheap bread ” 
raised from the Treasury Bench? The 
Secretary at War asked, ‘ Where is agi- 
tation—where are the signs of it?” and 
then, according to the usual practice with 
Gentlemen on the Treasury bench, he 
went further, and added, ‘* Where is the 
harm of it?” The right hon. Gentleman, 
too, asked, what is its nature? I will tell 
him. With pain greater than I can 
describe—with astonishment which was 
perfectly boundless at the time, and which 
is not yet altogether removed—I heard the 
noble Lord, the Secretary for Ireland, 
declare in his place last year, that in his 
Opinion, no man who was not prepared to 
alter the Corn Laws could obey the divine 
injunction, and offer up with sincerity the 
daily prayer for daily bread. This is the 
nature of the agitation. But does it stop 
here? In a very eloquent and brilliant 
passage, composed not hastily or without 
consideration, the noble Lord, the Secre- 
tary for the Colonies, when announcing 
the schemes of Government, in the debate 
on the Sugar Duties, wound up his speech 
by declaring, that in his opinion the pre- 
sent Corn Laws were at variance with the 
beneficence of Providence. I am aware 
that many Gentlemen in this House enter- 
tain the same opinion. I believe them to 
form a minority—a considerable minority, 
But, be they a minority or a majority, I 
appeal to their dispassionate judgment, 
and ask, whether they think that such 
language, from such high places, addressed 
to the people on a topic most inflammatory, 
can fail to produce—as I say it is intended 
to produce—the greatest possible excite- 
ment? This is the most dangerous course 
a Government can possibly pursue, with 
reference to the most dangerous subject. 
Desperate tenants, under notice to quit, 
set fire to the premises which they are 
compelled to evacuate. Pirates, when 
they are no longer able to defend their 
vessel, rush with torches to the magazine. 
21 
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We are told of the strong man in despair, 
who hit upon the stratagem of turning 
loose three hundred foxes, with firebrands 
at their tails, among the standing corn of 
the people. This is an exact representation 
of the Government, who, at a dissolution, 
will send forth their torches and their fire- 
brands. After all, I am persuaded that 
the 8s, duty was an after-thought. The 
Secretary-at-War told us, with great 
frankness, that he always thought the pro- 
positions respecting timber and sugar 
might be carried ; but the Corn Law pro- 
position he knew to be a hopeless project, 
which could not be carried. In the absence 
of all authoritative assurance to the con- 
trary, I shall always believe, and continue 
to assert, that the shilling a bushel duty 
on Wheat was never determined on by the 
Government,until after their defeats on the 
lrish Registration Bill. I say, this is a 
desperate plunge, made by desperate men, 
They have made up their minds to “ put 
their lives upon a cast,” and are determined 
to ‘stand the hazard of the die.” It is 
against them. I cannot address the peo- 
ple of this country in the language of 
quotation used by the noble Lord : 


“ O passi graviora ;”” 


for never was a country cursed with a 
worse, a more reckless, or a more danger- 
ous Government. The noble Lord, the 
Secretary for Ireland, talks of * lubricity ;’ 
but, thank God, we have at last pinned 
you to something out of which you cannot 
wriggle—and as we have the melancholy 
satisfaction to know that there is an end 
to all things, so I can now say with the 
noble Lord, 
“ Dabit Deus his quoque finem.”’ 


Thank God, we have at last got rid of 
such a Government as this ! 

Debate adjourned. 

House adjourned to June 2. 


— woes cert aces— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, June 2, 1841. 


MINUTES.) Bills. Read a second time :—Tithe Compo- 
sition; Houses of Industry (Ircland).—Read a third 
time :—Ordnance Survey; Militia Ballots Suspension. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Thorncly, Mr. Strutt, Mr. 
Somers, Mr. Kemble, Sir De Lacy Evans, Mr. Clay, Mr. 
Attwood, Mr. Ewart, and several other hon, Members, 
from Staffordshire, Dudley, Devonport, Sligo, Cumber- 
land, Chester, Arman, and a great many other places, for 
a Repeal of the Corn-laws.—By Mr. Christopher, from 
places in Lincolnshire, by Lord G. Lennox, from places 
in Sussex, by Mr. Round, from places in Essex, by Sir J, 
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Y. Buller, from Devonshirfe, by the Earl of Hil 

from the county of Down, by Mr. C. Howard, 
Cumberland, and by Mr. Heathcote, from Lincolnshj 
against a Repeal of the Corn-laws.—By Captain A’Court 
from Tamworth, and Sir J. ¥. Buller, from Devonshire, 
to adopt Sir R, Peel’s Motion. —By Sir H. Vivian, from 
a place in Devonshire, for a Reduction of the Tmport 
Duties on Corn, Timber, and Sugar.—By Sir Waiter 
James, from Hull, for Church Extension; and from per. 
sons engaged in Trade, against the Alteration of the Du, 
ties on Corn, Timber, and Sugar. 
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NottinGuaM Exvection.] Mr. Godson 
said, he held a petition in his hand from 
Mr. Edward Pillbean Coxe, to which he 
requested the attention of the House, and 
which, if the statements of the petition 
were true, called aloud for the interfer. 
ence of the House. The petitioner, one 
of the freemen of Nottingham, stated, that 
he and others during the recent election, 
were supporters of the present hon. Mem. 
ber for that place, and that since that 
time attempts had been made to buy over 
himself and other parties to the other 
side, and for that purpose a meeting had 
been held by two persons who were named 
in the petition, and who requested the 
petitioner to receive a sum of money to 
the amount of 5/. at first, as part and 
parcel of the sum of 50/., which the peti- 
tioner was to receive for the purpose of 
endeavouring to get over certain persons 
to the Whig party, to which proposition 
he would not consent. He would not 
read the whole of the petition to the 
House, but the leading statements. The 
petitioner was next requested to go out of 
the way for a short time, from which he 
also dissented. He was then requested 
by the two persons whose names were 
mentioned in the petition, and who stated, 
that a great change had taken place in 
the views of their employers, to go under 
a fictitious name either to Bassetlaw, New- 
ark, or Walsall, for the purpose of bribing 
the electors of those places during the ensu- 
ing general elections, for which service the 
petitioner should have 50/., and all his 
expenses paid at each of those places. The 
petitioner was informed at the same time, 
that their friends would so arrange mat- 
ters with the returning officers, that the 
elections at Bassetlaw, Newark, and Wal- 
sall, should come off on different days. 
The petitioner then went on to state, that 
he received a portion of the money for the 
purpose of testing whether the parties 
were serious in making the offer, and went 
to London, directing that if anything more 
was to be done they should send him 
word to town. After his arrival in Lon- 
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don he received a letter enclosing a remit- 
tance of 20/., to the following effect :— 


“ Dear Coxe, enclosed you will receive 20/. 
Not having received any supplies, I have for~ 
warded this from my own private stock, and 
will forward the remaining 10. in the course 
of a few days.” 

The letter added, that everything was 
going on as favourably as could be expec- 
ted, considering the limited means at the 
disposal of the parties. The petitioner 
brought these allegations under the notice 
of the House for the sake of showing his 
fellow-countrymen the iniquitous system 
of bribery put in operation for the pur- 
pose of securing the return of Whig Mem- 
bers to the House of Commons, and to 
show also the necessity of providing some 
efficacious measure to prevent such prac- 
tices, and to detect and punish those who 
might be guilty of them. The petitioner 
particularly called the attention of the 
House to the singular fact, that two per- 
sons, whom he named, should offer and 
supply large sums of money, having no 
means or resources of their own whence 
to furnish them, a fact clearly showing 
that they were the agents of other more 
opulent parties, who were desirous of 
securing by bribery the return of Mem- 
bers for four different places, The peti- 
tioner humbly prayed that he might be 
permitted to prove at the Bar of the House 
the allegations which he made in his peti- 
tion, and which he could establish beyond 
all contradiction, and that the House 
would institute a full, a fair, and an im- 
partial inquiry into all the facts of the 
transactions to which he had ventured to 
direct the attention of the House, and 
adopt such measures as might be deemed 
expedient. The hon. Gentleman then 
moved, that the petition of Mr. Coxe be 
printed, and taken into consideration on 
Thursday, the 10th of June instant. 

Ordered. 


Hertronp—ReEGIsTeER OF VoTERs.] 
Mr. T. Duncombe said, he wished to call 
the attention of the House to the non- 
compliance with one of its orders, namely, 
an order made by the House on the 20th 
of May last. This was a matter of some 
importance, as it had reference to the law 
which regulated the representation of the 
country. Upon the 20th of last May, 
upon the hearing of a petition, this House 
came to a resolution, and an order was 
thereupon made to the effect, that the 





clerk of the peace of the county of Hert- 
ford should furnish and forthwith lay be- 
fore the House a copy of the list of voters 
for the county of Hertford, from the re- 
gistry book of the county, for the vears 
1840 and 1841. The motion which the 
hon. Member had made upon that occa- 
sion, was seconded by the noble Lord, 
one of the Members for that county. 
Upon that order being made, the clerk of 
the House wrote to the clerk of the peace 
for the county of Hertford, intimating to 
him, that he should forthwith furnish the 
desired return to the House. The clerk 
of the peace wrote back to say, that it 
was not his duty to furnish the return, 
but that it was the duty of the sheriff of 
the county, in whose custody the registry 
book was. The clerk of the House, im- 
mediately upon this, wrote to the sheriff 
of the county, desiring him forthwith to 
supply the House with the return re« 
quired. A fortnight had now elapsed, 
and the sheriff had not as yet furnished 
the House with the return; but he should 
state to the House, that the sheriff had 
written a letter, dated 29th May, which, 
with their permission, he would read to 
the House, in which he assigned his rea- 
sons for not having as yet laid the return 
before the House. ‘The hon. Member then 
read the sheriff’s letter, wherein he stated, 
that the registry book of the voters of the 
county was in his custody, that it was a 
very large book, coutaining 15,800 pages, 
and that the copying it, at the rate of 6d. 
per folio, would amount to the sum of 
371. 19s., beside the expense of the paper, 
and that it would take from three weeks 
to a month to have it copied, and that 
only one person could take a copy ata 
time. The sheriff, under these circum- 
stances, begged to be informed at whose 
expense it was that the copies were to be 
furnished, and whether he was to be put 
to so great an expense. The hon. Mem- 
ber, under this state of circumstances, 
wished to know from the House what was 
to be done? A fortnight had already ex- 
pired, and yet there was no return, as or- 
derered, made to the House. He begged 
the House would order the sheriff forth- 
with to furnish a copy of the registry. 
Upon referring to the Reform Act he 
found that the clerk of the peace or other 
returning Officer was required to cause to 
be printed or written, copies of the list of 
voters upon the registry, and to furnish 
the same to any person applying for them, 
212 
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upon demanding and being paid a rea- 
sonable fee or charge. The hon. Mem- 
ber, in conclusion, said, that he hoped 
the House would see that its orders were 
obeyed. 

Mr. Estcouré said, it appeared to him, 
that there was some misconception here 
as to which officer should furnish the 
House with the return in question—whe- 
ther it was to be the clerk of the peace or 
the sheriff? The House had always held, 
that when an order was made upon a pub- 
lic officer, that order should be complied 
with without hesitation. By the act of 
the 2nd of William 4th, cap. 5, it was 
expressly stated in one of its clauses, that 
the clerk of the peace should cause copies 
of the registry to be printed or written for 
the use of the electors, and that every 
clerk of the peace and every returning 
officer should deliver to every person ap- 
plying for a copy of the same such copy 
or copies at a reasonable charge. Now, 
it appeared, it was supposed that this 
clause did not sufficiently provide for the 
expenses which might be incurred by the 
proper officers in furnishing the copies of 
the registry; but if that clause had not 
done so, the next clause had, for it was 
therein stated that any expenses incurred 
in making out the copies of the registry, 
whether written or printed, or any other 
expenses incurred in carrying out the ob- 
jects of that act, should be defrayed out 
of the treasury of such county. The ma- 
gistrates of the county ought, therefore, 
to be applied to for an order on the coun- 
ty treasurer for the payment of such addi- 
tional expense. 

Mr. Alston said, that the question was, 
how the expenses of making out the re- 
turn were to be paid? He conceived that 
the expenses should be paid by the clerk 
of the peace in the first instance, and the 
magistrates were bound to give an order 
on the county treasury for the expenses 
incurred in publishing these lists. He 
would take an early opportunity of ex- 
plaining this to the magistrates of the 
county. The House was not aware how 
difficult it was to get a body of magis- 
trates together until the quarter sessions 
commenced. He hoped the House would 
now give a direct, specific, and imperative 
order that the return of the list of electors 
of the county of Hertford, for the years 
1840 and 1841, should be forthwith de- 
livered. 

Mr. Williams Wynn said, it was per- 
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fectly clear that the duty in the first place 
was imposed upon the clerk of the peace 
and that he must perform that duty, and 
that he must incur the expenses of it, If 
not paid by an order from the magistrates 
upon the treasury of the county, the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, upon an appli. 
cation to it, would grant a mandamus dj. 
rected to the magistrates to compel the 
payment of such expenses. The first per. 
son who was bound under the act to fur. 
nish copies of the lists of voters was the 
clerk of the peace, and it was his duty to 
obey the order of the House. 

Sir E. Sugden said, that, according 
to the provisions of the Act of Parlia. 
ment, the sheriff had nothing whatever to 
do with the matter. It was undoubtedly 
the duty of the clerk of the peace to take 
care that the lists should be forthcoming; 
but it appeared that the provisions of the 
act did not apply to the case. 

Mr. Duncombe then moved, that the 
clerk of the peace for the county of Hert- 
ford, be called to the bar of the House on 
Monday next, unless the register be fur- 
nished to the House in the mean time, 

Dr. Lushington said, lie would not have 
risen if it had not been for an observation 
which had fallen from his hon. Friend 
(Sir E. Sugden), who had not expressed 
himself with his usual perspicuity. He 
contended that when a return was ordered 
by that House, if addressed to a public 
officer, it was his bounden duty to make 
the return instanter; he had no right to 
make frivolous excuses. 

Sir E. Sugden said, that the hon. Gen- 
tleman had entirely misunderstood him, 
What he had stated was, that there were 
provisions in the Act of Parliament which 
provided for the payment, but that those 
provisions did not meet this particular 
case. 

Motion agreed to. 


ADMINISTRATION oF Justice (No. |.) 
Bitt.] Mr. Aglionby begged to ask, 
whether it was the intention of her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers to carry through the 
House during the present Session, a mea- 
sure respecting which there was a great 
deal of anxiety out of doors—he meant 
the Administration of Justice (No. 1.) 
Bill? 

The Attorney-General could assure the 
hon. Member that it was the wish and the 
intention of the Government to carry the 





measure through during the present Ses 
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sion. The delay had arisen from an obsta- 
cle interposed by his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Ripon, respecting the Ac- 
countant-general ; but he hoped to see it 
pass through the House very shortly. 


ConFIDENCE IN THE Ministry— 
Apsournep Desate — (Tuirp Day.)] 
The order of the day for resuming the ad- 
journed debate having been read, 

Mr. Sergeant Talfourd spoke as fol- 
lows*: Mr. Speaker, If when the right 
hon. Baronet, the Member for Pembroke, 
closed his speech and the debate on Fri- 
day, I regarded with surprise the indica- 
tions of the spirit which inspired it, I own 
that it appears yet more remarkable when 
surveyed in the cool light of reflection. 
From the first sentence, in which he of- 
fered his ironical congratulations to the 
noble Secretary for Ireland, on the “‘ com- 
placent tone in which he had spoken of 
the Acts of a Government in its last ex- 
tremity”—as if even the satisfaction of a 
moment were an intolerable offence— 
through all its varieties of invective, down 
to its close, where piety came to the aid 
of failing language, and he blessed God 
for the approaching downfall of his some- 
time comrades, it presents a specimen of 
curious animosity, which I believe is with- 
out example, and I hope will be without 
copy in the annals of political warfare. 
Fortunately for those who are the objects 
of such attacks, there is a tendency in all 
violent emotions to overleap their objects 
—the certainty of the aim is not in pro- 
portion to the eagerness of the marksman; 
and the spring which is animated by the 
most fiery venom sometimes carries the 
deadly stroke beyond its intended victim. 
Such I hope to show is the result of the 
attack which the once Lord of the Admir- 
alty, has made on those who shared with 
him in the excitements, in the dangers, 
in the agitations, and in the triumphs, of 
far more critical times than those which 
now await us. The substance of his 
charge—amidst the imagery of desperate 
pirates, of incendiary tenants, and of 
burning brands—is, that the Ministers 
have carried the principle measures in 
which they have succeeded, by the con- 
currence of their political opponents, and 
that they have failed to carry other mea- 
sures when they have wanted that aid. 
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To obtain “ample room and verge enough” 
to trace the characters in which he would 
write his accusations of successes obtained 
by too great concurrence of opinion, and 
failures not produced by want of merit, 
but by deficiency of strength, the right 
hon. Baronet complains, that the noble 
Seeretary for Ireland, has sought to limit 
the question to the exposition of the bud- 
get, and has claimed to himself the right 
of finding matter for his changes in former 
years. I will not deny that right; but I, 
in my turn, must request the right hon. 
Baronet to carry his retrospective review 
a little further, and take one glance at 
earlier days, when he shared in struggles 
which he has not forgotten, because as- 
suredly he has not forgiven. Many of the 
hon. Members who now encircle him may 
be justified in looking back, with a fond 
regret, at those buttresses of Ministerial 
strength which were destroyed in 1832; 
may yet entertain some busy, though in- 
distinct hope, that the seasons of Tory 
domination, which they so long sustained, 
may return; may regard those as the 
palmy days of administrations, when tax- 
ation, coercion, and war, were extended 
by mighty majorities—when paper credit 
was maintained by frequent and bloody 
execution—when the sanctities of private 
life were beset by spies and violated by 
domestic treason—and when the expres- 
sion of public opinion only gave to the 
Government a sterner aspect; impelled it 
to new severities; and excused it in fresh 
inroads on the remains of freedom. But 
the right hon. Baronet can scarcely believe 
this grim front of authority to have been 
desirable then, or to be possible now :—he 
was associated with those followers of Mr. 
Fox, whose name he has ventured to in- 
troduce, and who, I think, would look with 
astonishment on the position in which he 
stands, and, though in his benignity he 
wouldnot call him ‘‘arecreant Whig,” would 
regard him with sorrow rather than anger. 
In that school, where the hopes of huma- 
nity were entrusted to small minorities, he 
might have learned to feel that might is 
not always right; that truth is not always 
with numbers; and that the wisdom of 
true statesmanship may be embodied in 
efforts which only generations unborn 
shall fully recognise. When the tremen- 
dous force of public opinion broke down 
those awful barriers—when the agitation 
in which the then Lord of the Admiralty 
was a leader was triumphant—when the 
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pillared rottenness of ancient corruption 
lay prostrate before him and his colleagues 
—the great practical question arose, whe- 
ther the renovated and purified Consti- 
tution should be administered by those 
who had struggled in that work of majes- 
tic regeneration, or by those who had op- 
posed it—by those whose fondest hopes 
attended its prosperity, or those whose ho- 
nest fears still prophesied its ruin. Hap- 
pilys as I think, the authors of the Reform 

ill became its guardians; but it was no 
easy task for those who, resting from or- 
ganic change, desired fairly to apply and 
liberally to construe its blessings, to main- 
tain, in the calm of victory, the position 
they had acquired during the passion of 
the struggle. Not to dwell on the ab- 
sence of those palpable appliances of which 
their success had deprived all Govern- 
ments for all time—which has been re- 
peatedly adverted to in this debate, and is 
too obvious to be dwelt on—they stood in 
a glorious but anxious position, between 
their discomfited opponents and their 
too sanguine allies. They found them- 
selves, then, on the table-land they had 
achieved—desirous of consolidating and 
sustaining the advantages they had gained, 
but contented there—between two parties, 
one of whom hated their success, while 
the other was jealous of their pause ;—and 
could they expect that, in the maintenance 
of the fruits of their victory, they should 
either succeed to the majorities of their 
predecessors or maintain that impulse 
which had been great in action ? In this 
position they have felt that the elements of 
power itself were changed—that it must 
seek new sources of strength from a wider 
sphere—and finding those elements not in 
one party but in each, they must avail 
themselves of them in support of the mea- 
sures which not one party alone would 
support, but to which each might by turns 
contribute its honest sanction. If this 
appeal for support, not to persons alone 
but also to principles, is dishonourable, it 
follows, that the powers of the State can 
never be justly administered except by an 
extreme party; and the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Tamworth will find as little conso- 
lation in that doctrine as the Ministers 
whom he now seeks to displace. Between 
the claims of Chartism on the one hand, 
and those of the Toryism of deepest 
Orange hue on the other, are immoveable 


gradations: and the Ministry which now. 


would take any course but the wildest, 
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must often appeal to elements to be found 
in those who differ in some points with 
themselves. If, indeed, the view whieh 
the right hon. Baronet, the Member for 


Pembroke, seems to adopt of a statesman’s 


duties be just—if the simile in which, 
among the toys and fantasies of his pas. 
sion, he likens the position of adverse par. 
ties to gamblers, where one party may 
shuffle, and cut, and deal, and the other 
hide their cards, justly explains it—if the 
game of politics is animated by no nobler 
inspiration than personal spite, and ad. 
dressed to no greater rewards than the 
emoluments of office, if principles are 
only the counters with which the game- 
sters play; then it is correct to assume 
that these principles are property for the 
purpose of the ignoble contest; that all 
Conservatism belongs to one side of the 
Table, and all Progression to the other, 
But if Statesmansbip is a nobler game, | 
see no just cause of complaint against the 
Minister who introduces measures, which 
he knows that even his opponent will recog- 
nise as just and wise, and who relies on 
their honesty to support him. The hon, 
Baronet may call this weakness—lI call it 
wisdom. His party feeling may be so 
intense, that he may think it objection 
enough to any measure, that it will be 
cursed with the approval of his opponents; 
but in this his feeling cannot be shared by 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Tamworth. Yet even he has taunted the 
Ministers with the support he gave them 
on the Privilege question, and on the 
Chartist petition of the other night, as if 
they had not a right to expect his support 
on those questions—as if he could have 
done otherwise than support them without 
forfeiting his high character, even in bis 
own esteem ; and, in truth, his ground of 
want of confidence, because his support 
has been required and given, amounts to 
this complaint, that on many occasions 
they have agreed with him. If he should 
succeed to office, let him be assured he 
will very soon require—and I trust he will 
receive—when he seeks to ;estrain his 
Orange allies, or his Chartist opponents— 
the same support which he has so re | 
given to the Ministers; and of which, 

trust they will not so often remind him. J, 
therefore, translate the censure—that the 
Ministers have passed no great measure 
without the support of their political op- 
ponents—to mean no other than that 
their great measures have been such as (0 
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secure the approval of the wisest and the 
best, and that some of them are so good, 
that even the right hon. Baronet, the 
Member for Pembroke, claims them for 
hisown. But the right hon. Baronet fur- 
ther accuses Ministers, that, besides com- 
mitting the crime of passing measures so 

d that even he concurs in their adop- 
tion, they have proposed others which he 
and his friends have opposed, and which 
thus opposed the Ministry have been un- 
able to carry ; and he first instances the 
attempt to settle the question of Church 
Rates. Now, if the old lesson is to be 
read backwards—if to command success is 
nobler than to deserve it—I grant they 


are liable to the right hon, Baronet’s cen- , 


sure. But their position, in relation to 
this question, is precisely that which I 
would instance as exemplifying the diffi- 
culties of a Ministry, who, anxious to 


sna the principle on which the no-. 


lest institutions of the country rest, are 


yet desirous of preventing that principle | 


from being exercised to the vexation of 
those who conscientiously differ from its 
application. If they had been studious 


only of acquiring popularity from the great 
body of Dissenters who take an interest in 
political affairs, they would have adopted 


their doctrine—that those who do not de- 
sire to attend the services of the Church 
ought to be exempted from the duty of 
contributing to the repairs of its fabrics— 
but they have not done so; they have at- 


tempted to reconcile the great doctrine, | 


that the first and most sacred duty of the 
State is to provide for the religious instruc- 
tion of all her people, with the removal of 
those obstacles which render the execution 
of the laws always vexatious, often diffi- 
cult, sometimes impossible. Believing 
that the Church of England exists, not 
only for the blessing of those who re- 
sort to her services, but of all who desire 
to see religion and piety established on 
sure foundations ; admitting that her fa- 
brics scattered through the land do not, as 
they point to heaven “ with silent finger,” 
bear with them only the aspirations of those 
who worship within them, but of all those 
whose thoughts rise from earth heaven- 
wards; admitting that it is just that a 
national charge should arise out of a na- 
tional duty, I yet think that the effort to 
extend her foundations by a wider charity 
was worthy of those, who, by the repeal 
of the Test and Corporation Acts, had 
admitted the Protestant Dissenters to civil 
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rights. True, it has failed, but strange as 
it may seem to the right hon. Baronet, I 
believe that one generous attempt to break 
down the bonds which sever the brotherhood 
of mankind—nay, one earnest hope for the 
perfect union of those who are “ made of 
one blood”—is better, is nobler, is more 
efficacious, and exerts a wider influence, 
even in its failure, than the most energetic 
expressions of hatred, or the most vigourous 
acts of coercion. The right hon. Baronet, 
the Member for Pembroke, having taken 
occasion to taunt the right hon. President 
of the Board of Control, with an imagin- 
ary failure at the hustings of Nottingham 
—forbearance from which he might have 
learned in his own journey from Cumber- 
‘land to Pembroke—with a courage which 
| I cannot sufficiently admire, adverted to a 
| subject which the Member for Tamworth 
with wiser caution omitted—and breathed 
that name of Ireland, which if whispered 
in the ear of his illustrious leader, when 
he shall ascend the triumphal chariot of 
administration amidst the cheers of his 
friends, shall send such chilliness to his 
| hopes as the warnings of mortality, by the 
'monitory slave, shed into the soul of the 
| Roman Conqueror. He taunted us with 
the failure of our efforts to do justice to 
\Ireland. I admit we have failed—not in 
| applying such consolation to that afflicted 
| country as our adversaries have permitted 
'us to employ—not in our endeavour to 
curb the pride of her oppressors; to ad- 
minister the laws with equal justice; to 
make emancipation a living truth instead 
of an empty boast; but we have failed in 
our hope to give to her that just equality 
of political rights with ours, which nature 
entitles her to claim, and both charity and 
wisdom enjoin us to yield. But which 
think you willshe prefer? The vain hope, 
the futile wish, and unsuccessful struggle 
to save her, or the power that shall crush 
her affections and turn her hopes into 
despair? Ireland is ready with her 
answer! Ages of oppression havequickened 
her sensibilities, and she hails the expres- 
sion of kindness as an unwonted, but most 
welcome, boon. Next, the right hon. 
Baronet refers to the Poor-law Amendment 
Bill, which to me, if not the unkindest, is 
the most astonishing cut of all. Here is 
an Act which he himself has assisted to 
introduce; which he has seen renewed 
from the pressure of these party debates 
without objection; which, as far as I 
know, he has never assisted to improve ; 
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and which he seizes with eager hand to 
hurl against those who have been asso- 
ciated with his noblest friends in sustaining 
it against long povular censure. Why? 
O, it is too fearful a weapon—it is en- 
venomed too deeply with the hatred of 
class against class to be rejected at such 
a season. And on what right does he 
who helped to fashion now claim thus to 
use it? He says it does not contain sug- 
gested ameliorations—has he sought to 
apply them? He complains especially 
that it does not provide for the medical 
relief of the sick, or prohibit the odious 
system of advertisements for tender. 
Where is the clause placed or the votes to 
be moved by him, to remedy this evil? 
The Government have considered it—they 
have not decided upon it—clauses have 
been framed to meet it after great care 
and consideration. I have placed them 
on the votes, and they would have been 
debated but for those party strifes which 
seem inevitable while the balance of parties 
is so equally poised in this House. For 
three years I have been in correspondence 
with the Provincial Medical Association 
on this subject: and, strange to say, I 
was never made aware till Friday, that 
our cause had so distinguished a well- 
wisher as the right hon. Baronet. I know 
not whether the Member for Finsbury, 
who is connected with the other great 
organ of the medical body, the London 
Medical Association, has been more 
fortunate; but I rather think that he is 
equally surprised with me at the hidden 
virtue which the warmth of the debate 
has quickened into life. Good things as 
well as evil may thus be developed :—“ it 
is the bright day which brings forth the 
adder ;” and on the other hand, it is the 
enthusiasm of a feeling which is not love 
which has prompted into day our unknown 
and hitherto unsuspected friend. For 
one measure the hon. Baronet does give 
us credit; he says; “The Post-office 
is all your own”—and wishes us joy 
of the issue. Yes, Sir, the Post-office 
is ours; and even the wish of the right 
hon. Gentleman cannot impair the gift or 
arrest the blessing! It has been ours to 
take off a tax on the affections—it has 
been ours to give to the poor the benefit 
of those powers which annihilate space 
and time; it has been ours to give free- 
dom to the intercourse of mind with mind, 
of heart with heart; and the people will 
not reject the boon even though the right 
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hon. Baronet blesses it. One other 
measure, too, is ours, in which I do not 
think he can claim a share—one great 
moral reform, which emanating from the 
legal profession, has shed _ its blessings 
among the wretched throughout the land 
—the Abolition of Imprisonment for Debt 
on Mesne Process. For this great and 
good work we are mainly indebted to the 
comprehensive sagacity and the unwearied 
zeal of the Attorney-general ; and whether 
he shall sooner or later retire from the la- 
borious, the painful, the invidious duties 
which he has discharged for a longer 
period than any of his predecessors 
throughout English history, he will carry 
with him not only the recollection of those 
years of strenuous industry which he has 
devoted to the public service—not only 
the consciousness which he shares with 
his illustrious predecessors, Lord Abinger 
and Lord Lyndhurst, of having sparingly 
and gently wielded the powers of the crown 
in their relations to the press, not only 
the great testimony borne to the judg- 
ment and the wisdom of those painful pro- 
ceedings which he directed when the 
country’s peace was lately endangered by 
misguided men, iri the verdicts of juries, 
and in the tranquillity which has followed 
them; but he will retain the enduring 
satisfaction that he has left the law, ina 
most important point, better than he 
found it—that he has narrowed the limits 
within which misfortune is confounded 
with crime—that he has annihilated a 
thousand petty oppressions at a stroke, 
and with them a thousand practices in 
which cunning preyed upon distress, and 
debased at once the practitioner and the 
sufferer —that he has deserved the thanks 
of the mercantile interest for additional 
security, and “ the blessings of those who 
are ready to perish.” And if from the 
reform, I may turn for a moment to the 
administration of the law, I have a right 
to claim for those who have performed the 
most delicate and painful duties of the 
Executive Government—the supervision of 
criminal sentences, those first duties of a 
Ministry—a degree of care and attention, 
a firmness when firmness was needed, a 
wise and humane discrimination in all, to 
which their opponents have often borne 
testimony, and, which their opponents, I 
believe, will emulate, but which they can 
never surpass. Sir, the right hon. Baronet 
in approaching the financial scheme of the 
Government, which has directly induced 
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the present attempt to visit them with 
Parliamentary censure, has wholly omitted 
to say a word on its essential merits ; 
whether, therefore, he wishes us to regard 
his opinions on what he calls “‘ the mad- 
dening question of the Corn-laws ” as those 
which he has advocated in an elaborate 
pamphlet, and enforced in former speeches 
—or whether he has renounced his prin- 
ciples, now that they are adopted by his 
early friends, and is now prepared to de- 
fend the sliding duty as essential to the 
prosperity of agriculture, we must wait to 
learn another day. I will not, therefore, 
fatigue the House by attempting to discuss 
their merits now, further than to complain 
of the injustice which, I think, has been 
done to that scheme, not only by the 
right hon. Member for Pembroke, but by 
others who have considered only its ab- 
stract merits, and have compared it with 
nothing. I know they insist on the right 
to conceal their cards—they have a right 
todo as gamesters, who, when the cards 
are dealt and honours are divided, look for 
nothing but the odd trick; but have they 
aright to do so, or rather are they right 
in doing so, as statesmen, candidates for 
the confidence of the House of Commons, 
and for the Administration of an empire ? 
A great exigency has arrived—how created 
isimmaterial to the question of the remedy 
—but, if I must answer, I will say, by the 
acts of those who, during long years of 
mistule, mortgaged the industry of this 
country for ages yet unborn, in the vain 
attempt to extinguish liberty throughout 
theworld. But the true wisdom is to look, 
not to the past, but to the future; the 
statesman who would govern must le- 
gislate for that future. Something 
must be done; for I can _ scarcely 
think the right hon. Member for 
the University of Cambridge can have 
been rightly understood, when he was 
thought to propose to equalise our income 
with our expense, by letting things alone, 
—in which he would resemble that in- 
genious gentleman, Sir Abel Handy, in 
the play, who, when his house is in flames, 
and none of his various inventions are at 
hand to quench it, triumphantly exclaims 
to his son,—* I have hit it, Bob! per- 
haps it may go out of itself!” Now, it 
may be, that the scheme proposed for 
meeting the deficiency, not by increasing, 
but by lightening the burdens of the peo- 
ple, is in itself an evil—still it may be a 
ess evil than the deficiency it proposes 
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to remedy, and a less evil than the sub- 
stitute which will be applied. Can we 
judge in ignorance of what that sub- 
stitute is? Are we prepared to affirm this 
bill of indictment in the dark? On all 
other great questions, the principles and 
purposes of public men stand open to the 
day; why are the financial questions, now 
the most urgent of all, to be exceptions 
to this rule? Above all, how,—-when the 
objection rather relates to the time when 
the scheme is propounded, than to its 
essential merits—can we judge of the 
exigency, of the urgency of the call, un- 
less we know what other resources may be 
in store? But the right hon. Baronet, the 
Member for Pembroke, says, that great 
excitement prevails on one of the ques- 
tions involved in the scheme—in which, 
by the way, he differs from some of the 
ablest organs of his party, who assure us 
there is no excitement at all worth men- 
tioning, and that the attempt to raise it 
has been a signal failure—and, quoting 
the expression of Mr. Tierney, ‘ that the 
malice of the devil himself could not have 
thought of preparing for a dissolution 
with the false cry of the Church in dan- 
ger,” still would impute this malice of 
the devil to those whom he charges with 
raising the cry of cheap bread. Now I 
will not discuss the malice of the devil 
with the right hon. Baronet—I will make 
no invidious comparisons—I will do in- 
justice to no one, present or absent; but 
I will fearlessly assert, that there is no- 
thing more malicious or more devilish in 
the cry of cheap bread than in the cry of 
No Popery, or in that which the hon. 
Baronet seems about to echo of No Poor 
Law! I can scarcely tell what he desires 
when he speaks of excitement and disso- 
lution ; at one time he says, “‘ Do not 
emulate the malice of the devil, by pre- 
paring for dissolution during excitement,” 
and the next moment he says, “ Dissolve 
instantly!” Is it that his eagerness gets 
the better of his judgment—that he is so 
tremulously anxious to realise his triumph 
in the downfall of his friends, that he 
grudges the least delay, aud thus he is 
led into these inconsistent wishes? But 
how idle it is to admit the justice, nay 
the necessity, of an appeal to the people, 
and then complain that excitement pre- 
vails through the land! Why, such an 
appeal, without excitement, is almost a 
contradiction in terms. The appeal to a 
great people cannot be pronounced or an- 
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swered in whispers. It must rouse—it 
must excite—it must awaken—it must 
rapidly present those vivid truths which it 
seeks to attest—it must call to its aid, not 
only the result of long studies and examin- 
ations, but the wants, the feelings, the 
affections of a great people. The Govern- 
ment will make the appeal, and will seek 
the solution of the true constitutional doc- 
trine—not whether they have the con- 
fidence of Parliament, but the confidence 
of those who create it. I now approach 
to the close of the right hon. Baronet’s 
speech, and with it the termination of this 
trespass on the patience of the House. I 
leave him in the undisturbed possession of 
his comparison of the Ministers to tenants, 
who, under notice to quit, in vengeance 
set fire to the property of the landlord ; 
and to pirates who rush with torches to 
the magazine; but when he brandishes 
that flaring simile of the enemy of the 
Philistines, who sent three hundred foxes 
with firebrands among his foes, I must 
take leave to restore that comparison to 
its original occasion, and to its rightful 
owner, and leave the right hon. Baronet 
nothing but the boldness with which he 
has seized it, and the charity and the 
grace with which it was applied. It was 
used, indeed, against another Government 
On a parallel occasion—on a charge pre- 
cisely similar: ove of its objects was the 
right hon. Baronet, the Member for Pem- 
broke; the speaker who applied it was 
the right hon. Baronet, the Member for 
Tamworth, who now sits beside him. On 
the 3d of March, 1831, Sir Robert Peel, 
addressing the Treasury Bench, where the 
right hon. Baronet, the Member for Pem- 
broke, then sat beside some of the Minis- 
ters whom he now assails, thus concluded 
one of his greatest speeches :— 


“Tt is the duty of a Government to calm, 
not to stimulate, the fever of popular excite- 
ment. They have adopted a different course; 
they have sent through the land the firebrand 
of agitation, and no one can now recall it. 
But let us hope there may be limits to their 
powers of mischief. They have, like the giant 
enemy of the Philistines, lighted three hundred 
brands, and scattered through the country dis- 
eord and dismay; but God forbid that they 
should, like him, have the power to concen- 
trate in death all the energies which belong 
to life, and to signalise their own destruction, 
by bowing to the earth the pillars of that 
sacred edifice which contains within its walls, 
according to their own admission, the noblest 
society of freemen in the world !’? 
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Thus bas the right hon. Baronet, in 
generous oblivion of the past assault 
seized the extinguished torch which oneg 
flashed before him, and relumined it with 
other light than that of genius, to brandish 
before those who with him endured its 
ancient fire. But I would turn for a mo. 
ment to the true author of this splendid 
passage, and ask him whether the appre. 
hensions which were then so honestly 
conceived, and so nobly expressed, have 
not proved to be visionary fears? The 
threatened administration did not expire 
—they appealed in the equipoise of the 
parties to the people—the people answered 
to the call—the majority of one became 
one hundred and thirty-six, and the second 
charter of our liberties became the law of 
the land. And are not those pillars, to 
which eloquent reference was made, as 
majestic and as stable as ever? Can the 
right hon. Baronet look at the great body 
of Gentlemen who now encircle him, re- 
turned to a Parliament under that law— 
to the state of municipal corporations— 
nay, even to the very vote which he hopes 
to carry in a reformed House of Commons, 
and not admit that these fears were vain? 
And why? Because the true Conserv- 
atism of England is not merely that which 
arrays itself under the banner of one party, 
however mighty—it is sheltered in the 
million homes of England—it is blended 
with all the “* high endeavours” which 
are open to all, and the security of the 
“ glad success” when obtained ; it is as- 
sociated with the piety, not of churchmen 
only, but of all; it is cherished by the 
consciousness which the humblest, as 
knowledge expands his vision, may enjoy, 
that he is a sharer in the triumphs of 
humanity and freedom throughout the 
world; and therefore, it is safe amidst 
the crash of parties, and the change 
of Iaws. What may be the issue of 
this motion, or what the issue of that 
greater appeal which it is believed awaits 
us, I will not pretend to conjecture ; but 
of this I feel assured, that when those 
heats inseparable from the present state 
of parties shall have subsided, and we 
have passed away from this busy scene; 
when even the resentments of the right 
hon. Baronet themselves shall at last be 
still; that those who shall look with un- 
dazzled gaze on the events of these stit- 
ring times, will recognise among the men 
who have been now charged with weak- 
ness, a strength not born amidst great 
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majorities, nor dependent on them; a 
strength, not of the giant but of the en- 
chanter; a strength, not composed of 
confederated monopolies; not cemented 
by borrowed hypocrisies ; not envenomed 


by the poison extracted from old and 
blighted regards; but born of good hopes 
for man amidst glooms; matured by the 
just blending of the elements of conserv- 
atism and progression ; which no tempo~ 
rary failure can destroy; for it chose the 
happiness and freedom of a world for its 
aim, and posterity for its arbiters ! 

Mr. H. Hinde had listened with 
attention to the speech of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who had just sat down, 
and yet, after the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had devoted his whole talents and 
abilities to the task, he had been wholly 
unable to answer any one of the able argu- 
ments which had been urged by the right 
hon. Baronet, the Member for Pembroke. 
The only aceusation which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had succeeded in mak- 
ing against the right hon. Baronet was, 
that having been a Member of the Grey 
Cabinet, he now refused to give his sup- 
port to the miserable remnant of that bedy 
which now held the reins of office. In 
that refusal he joined, for he saw no sceur- 
ity, that next Session the present Advisers 
of the Crown, might not make the ballot 
a Cabinet question, leave the adoption of 
the Charter an open question, and recom- 
mend the repeal of the union in the Speech 
from the Throne. The noble Lord oppo- 
site was pressed forward far beyend his 
own declarations, and he feared for the 
prosperity of the country, so long as the 
noble Lord directed its destinies. He did 
not accuse the Government of acting con- 
trary to the interests of the country, but 
he must say, that it was essentially a Go- 
vernment of easy virtue. The noble Lord 
was unable to resist the pressure of the 
Radicals—he was unable to withstand the 
solicitations of the philosophers, and on all 
these grounds, he should give his hearty 
support to the present motion. 

Mr. Gillon: Tam unwilling to allow 
these debates to come to a close at a period of 
such vital importance to the best interests 
of the country, a period so interesting to 
those whom I bave the honour to represent, 
without offering a very few observations to 
the House, and stating the reasons why 1 
shall oppose the motion of the right hon. 
Baronet. The object of the motion I take 
to be this; to compel, if possible, her Ma- 
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jesty’s Ministers to resign, instead of 
dissolving Parliament, and to prevent an 
appeal to the people on the great questions 
which have been propounded for their con- 
sideration. Ample as are the stores of 
Tory gold, unscrupulously and successfully 
as they have been used on late occasions, at 
single elections, the Gentlemen opposite 
do not, very evidently, desire a general 
appeal to the people; when, their attention 
being so much divided, the resources of 
intimidation and corruption must act with 
a divided, and, therefore, less baneful in- 
jury on the independence, the honour, and 
the interests, of the country—less still, do 
they desire an appeal to the people at this 
moment, when the sophistrics ak might 
ass current in this House, must be laid 
aan before a discerning public—when an 
opportunity would beafforded of exposing the 
hypocrisy that dictates a pretended concern 
for the negro, in a party, who were, if 
not the opponents, at least, the lukewarm, 
the reluctant supporters of emancipation 
of those who are revelling in wealth accu- 
mulated by slave-labour, wrung from the 
tortured sinews of the negro at a time 
when neither sex nor age were spared in 
their unholy lust of gain; who threw 
every obstacle in the way of the whole- 
some working of the Emancipation Act, 
who when slavery was abolished, endea- 
voured to carry it on still under another 
title, who resisted to the last every regula- 
tion of the Government for the protection 
of the person, and improving the condition 
of the negro; who, sending the whole of 
their own sugars to the British market on 
account of the exorbitant price their mono- 
poly affords them, feed themselves and 
their dependents on sugar the produce of 
slave-labour in another country, and yet 
would deny to the English labourer the 
cheap use of ove of the most wholesome 
necessaries of life ; when the alliance, I will 


‘not call it unnatural, but the unholy alli- 


ance of monapolists of every shade and 
degree, against the British people shall be 
held up in all its unseemly deformity to 
public execration. Such a general appeal 


'as this suits not the views of aspirants for 


office, with whom deferred hopes produce 
symptoms of sickness, that brook no delay, 
and who, in appealing to the people, desire 
to turn the influence of office against the 
people’s friends. Having lent my aid in 
the passing of the great measure of Parlia« 
mentary Reform, I rejoice to think that an 
opportunity is afforded me of recording my 
vote in favour of this, if not its first, its 
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most important and magnificent result—of 
recording my confidence in those who hav- 
ing had the courage to attack the borough- 
mongers in their day of power; having 
proceeded amidst the acclamations of a na- 
tion’s joy, and the hideous howls of a 
despairing faction, driving them from 
power, have now the manliness to assault 
monopoly in its strongholds: to say to the 
monopolists, it is time to have a reckoning 
with you, you have cramped the energies 
of the noblest and most industrious people 
on the earth, you have limited their re- 
sources both of enjoyment and production, 
you have shut against the fruits of their 
labour the markets of Europe: country 
after country are closing their ports against 
them ; state after state are learning by our 
baneful example, the noxious, the unnatu- 
ral, lesson of prohibition. You have made 
starvation the inmate of the dwelling of 
the industrious classes, and sorrow and 
sickness the companions of his hours of 
rest ; these things shall be no longer. We 
know your power, we know how many 
interests will combine against us—we 
know what effect intimidation can pro- 
duce on the dependent, and what delusion 
and misrepresentation, can work in the 
minds of the uninstructed, but great in the 


righteousness, the humanity, the justice of 


our cause we fear you not. With what 
object has the people contended for the 
measure of Parliamentary Reform? Was 
it for the abstract love of change, or was 
it for the results to which it was expected 
to lead, of increased national prosperity, 
increased comfort and enjoyment to each 
individual of whom that nation is composed? 
What is it, in fact, to the great mass of 
the people, whether the Parliament that 
meet here be composed of the repre- 
sentatives of the breeches’ pockets of 
the boroughmongers, or of those of the 
wealthy, the sober, the thinking, and 
the intelligent of the middle classes, if 
the one confer on them no more substantial 
benefits than the other. Many inroads 
have been made upon the old system of 
corruption. Stronghold after stronghold 
of monopoly has yielded to the impulse of 
public opinion and every concession to just- 
ice and the popular will has successively been 
resisted by the hon. Gentlemen opposite— 
if we have had reason to complain of the 
Government, it is on account of the slow- 
ness of their progress, it is because they 
have not sufficiently trusted to the people, 
because they have shown too much defer- 
ence to those whom the people justly re- 
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gard as their hereditary foes. Little won. 
der is it, then, that when this magnificent 
scheme is propounded, which is to uproot 
monopoly from the land, which is to put 
an end to class sae which is to 
confer on the people in abundance those 
blessings which flow from the hand of g 
bountiful providence, and which have 
hitherto been intercepted from them by the 
cupidity and malevolence of man — no 
wonder that the whole herd of those who 
have hitherto lived by preying upon the 
people, who, to promote their own selfish 
views, care not a moment for the amount 
of public misery, they may produce —no 
wonder that the whole herd of monopolists 
should combine to repel from office those 
by whom these mighty results are to be 
accomplished. I feel confidence in her 
Majesty’s Ministers because their measures 
are founded on the incontrovertible doe- 
trines of free-trade, on the principle of 
meting out to all, the same measure of 
justice, on the principle that imposts are to 
be levied for purposes of revenue only, 
not for protection, because the revision 
which is to apply to corn, to sugar, and to 
timber, is to be extended to our whole 
tariff of duties. I rejoice, that the merchants 
and manufacturers have assented to these 
propusitions, and that while they desire 
an alteration of those laws which enhance 
the price of the food of the people, and 
restrict the commerce of the country, they 
declare, that so far as they are concerned 
they will throw monopoly to the winds. 
This being the case, how can I as a land- 
owner, and dependent upon land alone for 
my support, refuse my assent to the propo- 
sition to modify those laws, that regulate 
the importation of foreign corn. But, set- 
ting all this aside, I am prepared to con- 
tend as I have always done, that a fixed 
duty is better for the agricultural interests 
themselves, than that which was termed 
the sliding scale. I am convinced, that 
the energies of the agriculturists need 
but the stimulus of competition to call them 
into active life. Have not we heard serious 
lamentations about the destruction of the 
agricultural interests, by the low prices im 
1834 and 1835, which occurred under 
that sliding scale, which is in such favour 
with those Gentlemen opposite; and yet, 
during these low prices was the time when 
in the north, the greatest exertions have 
been made; these exertions are now una- 
bated. A system of improvement 3 
going on totally unheard of in former 
times ; by judicious draining, the produce 
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of the soil is in one place, doubled or 
trebled, and when I look to the extent 
of these improvements, and to the back- 
ward agricultural and undeveloped resources 
of a great part of England, I see no reason 
why we should not become an exporting 
instead of an importing country. When I 
look, also, to the putting an end to the 
gambling in corn, to the steadiness of 
prices about to be afforded to the agricul- 
turists, above all, to the cessation of that 
drain of gold, which has proved so fatal to 
every interest in the country, I cannot 
doubt, that as a single measure even the 
agriculturists would be benefited by the 
change. I stated these views within these 
few weeks, to a meeting of agriculturists 
in Scotland, and they have been well re- 
ceived, I told them, that they must 
rely on their own energies, to effect a ju- 
dicious economy and judicious expenditure, 
and not on restrictive and antiquated laws, 
for their support. It is easy toreason with 
judicious and intelligent men, such as I 
then addressed, though it may be impossi- 
ble to carry conviction to the minds of the 
boors and serfs of Bucks. These great 
measures I assert, will be incomplete, un- 
less another party be called on to bear 
their part of the general burthens of the 
State, I mean the monied interest, hence 
the reason why I have always desired the 
imposition of a property tax. I have 
deeply deplored the ruin and devastation 
spread far and wide throughout all the 
productive classes by the act which bore 
the name of the right hon. Baronet, the 
amount of which it is impossible to calcu- 
late, But, we are told, it is now too late 
to retrace our steps; it may be so; I will 
assume, for the present, that it is so; no 
one surely will contend, that that property 
which needed more than any other, the 
protection which was lent to it by the 
State, should contribute nothing to its 
support, while the landowner, the farmer, 
the merchant, the manufacturer, pay wil- 
lingly the imposts placed on them ; let not 
the monied interest alone refuse to bear its 
share of the national burthens. _I shall al- 
ways doubt the sincerity and honesty of 
those who refuse to accede to so just a pro- 
Position. I will abstain from entcring 
upon any of the details of the separate 
measures proposed by her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, farther than to say, that to the 
principles of free-trade, not as mere cele- 
brated principles, to be mused on by phi- 
osophers in their closets, but to their prac- 
ical development I will give my most 
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complete assent. It is in opposition to 
these great principles, that the right 
hon. Baronet and the party with whom he 
is connected, must come, if they ever do so, 
into power—I pray that day may be long 
distant—I would not have hon. Members 
opposite lay the flattering unction to their 
souls, that even if they succeed in carry- 
ing this motion, they will either drive 
Ministers from office, or force them to a 
dissolution before time shal] have been 
afforded to explain to the country the mea- 
sures they have propounded for their con- 
sideration. On every principle which can 
actuate the conduct of a public man, I am 
led to place confidence in her Majesty’s 
Ministers, in preference to their opponents. 
I have ever been favourable to the protec- 
tion of the electors against the undue influ- 
ence of intimidation and corruption by the 
ballot, I have ever been an advocate for 
increasing the responsibility of the repre- 
sentative, by shortening the duration of 
Parliaments. On both these points while 
I find a united opposition from the party 
opposite, I find the majority of those con- 
nected with her Majesty’s Government, en- 
tertain consentaneous opinions with my own. 
I have ever been disposed to simplify, to 
widen, and gradually to extend, the basis 
of our representative system. On this 
point, the conduct of the two parties, in 
regard to the Irish Registration Bills, will 
speak volumes to the country. Should 
that party, so justly hateful to Ireland, 
succeed in obtaining the reins of power, 
and in annihilating the franchises of that 
portion of the empire, she may have just 
cause to dread, that their influence may be 
turned to crippling and impairing the li- 
berties and privileges of the other parts of 
which it is composed. I call on her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to persevere in carrying 
into effect the great scheme which they 
have propounded to the country undismayed 
by the phalanx of monopolists and class 
interests, that may be united to resist them, 
satisfied that as their measures are founded 
on the broad basis of justice and truth, 
notwithstanding all interested opposition, 
they must and will prevail. 

Mr. James Grattan was as ready as the 
hon. Gentleman who had just spoken, to 
support her Majesty’s Ministers, but not 
exactly for the same reasons. He con< 
sidered this question one which materially 
concerned the interests of his own country, 
Ireland. Ie placed confidence in her Ma- 


jesty’s Government, because he conceived, 


that the whole of their policy, both at 
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home and abroad, was founded upon prin- 
ciples which were the best for the interests 
of the people. Both at home and abroad 
they had raised this country to the highest 
possible pitch of glory, character, and fame. 
The principles upon which the noble Lord, 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
had acted since the last Session of Parlia- 
ment, had redounded to his honour in the 
highest degree ; and, by the course he had 
pursued, he now held the reins of power 
in his hands, not only over all the nations 
of Europe, but throughout the whole 
world. The question the House had to 
decide was not respecting the immediate 
proposition made by the noble Lord, the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies; but 
the question now was, what had her Ma- 
jestv’s Ministers done to justify that House 
in calling upon them to resign? Looking 
at all their past acts, in his opinion there 
was sufficient to justify the House, not to 
pass a vote of want of confidence, but to pass 
a vote of thanks. But he was anxious to look 
to Ireland. Before the present Government 
came into office, Ireland suffered under 
Insurrection Acts, Arms Bills, and every 
measure of oppression. Since the year 
1831, when those who now governed the 
country assumed power, the progress of 
improvement in that country had been 
great indeed. More capital had been em- 
barked there, and greater advances made 
in the comfort, well-being, and peace of 
the people, within the last ten years, than 
took place during the whole reign of the 
right hon. Baronet and his party. He had 
already said, that he considered the pre- 
sent vote to be one of assent to or dissent 
from the proposition of the noble Lord, 
either respecting the Sugar-duties or the 
Corn-laws. He was one of those who 
thought that it would be utterly oo 
that the interests of Ireland could be pre- 
served under the proposed duty of one 
shilling, or indeed at any other fixed duty, 
whether ten, eight, or twelve shillings. 
Under a fixed duty they would find that, 
all throughout the continent, there would 
be a fixed supply, and the whole trade 
would be taken from Ireland, and would 
fall into the hands of the cotton manufac- 
turers, who would all become traders. 
With a free importation of articles called 
provisions—such as cattle, pigs, and so 
forth, how would Ireland be able to com- 
pete with foreign countries: and how would 
she be able to maintain her present trade ? 
No; it would be annihilated. Notwith- 
standing these objections to the schemes of 
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her Majesty’s Ministers, he should cer. 
tainly support them on this occasion, be. 
cause he had the fullest reliance on the 
soundness of their general principles; and 
furthermore, because he should dread to 
place Ireland under the sway of the right 
hon. Gentleman and his Friends. 

Lord C. Hamilton was surprised to hear 
the hon. Gentleman express his confidence 
in her Majesty’s Ministers, at the same 
time that he declared his dissent from one 
of the greatest measures that had been yen. 
tured upon by any Government in relation 
to the commercial, agricultural, and finan- 
cial interests of this country—measures 
which it was evident had been brought for. 
ward merely for the purpose of enablin 
the Government to retain office, without 
any intention whatever to promote the in- 
terests of the people, and he was the 
more surprised when he heard the reasons 
assigned for feeling that confidence. The 
hon. Member said, that much as he disap- 
proved of the measures proposed, yet he 
could not give to the Government the 
whole blame of having brought them for- 
ward, as he felt convinced it was chiefly 
owing to the headlong violence of the no- 
ble Lord, the Member for North Lanca- 
shire, who, by his attacks on the Irish 
Registration, had so weakened their posi- 
tion that sume such measure was neces- 
sary—that is, that the Government were 
ready to sacrifice the interests of the coun- 
try in order to strengthen their own party 
interests. This appeared to him a strange 
reason for feeling confidence in a Govern- 
ment, in fact it seemed to him the most 
severe condemnation a Government could 
receive. He asked the hon. Member who 
said so much of the high position to which 
Government had raised this country, whe- 
ther, when they came into office, it was 
only a secondary state?—or did it 
then occupy an equally high place in 
the estimation of other natiuns, with 
the additional advantages of financial pros- 
perity ? With respect to the foreign policy 
of the noble Lord opposite, he was ready to 
express his admiration of the talents and 
perseverance which that noble Lord had 
shown in his embarrassed position; but 
while he admitted this he could not agree, 
that the result of his interference in the af- 
fairs of the East had been such as to justify 
the great expenditure to which the country 
had been put in order to keep up the large 
armaments which had been required in the 
Mediterranean and on the coast of Syria. 
This was sufficiently manifest in the pre- 
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sent embarrassed position of Turkey, and 
in the insurrectionary state of many of the 
provinces under her rule. To all the 
leasing anticipations of the noble Lord 
of the beneficial effects likely to follow the 
promulgation of that new Magna Charta 
the hatti sheriff of Gulhdné, the grim ar- 
ray of 300 Christian heads around the 
walls of Nissa, gave but a melancholy 
reply. With respect to the precedent 
for the present course pursued by the 
Government, which was attempted to 
be drawn from the conduct of Mr. 
Pitt in 1784, that case certainly bore no 
analogy to the present ; for the opposition 
which Mr. Pitt met with was a factious 
opposition, evinced in a scries of vexatious 
resolutions, arising from the disappointment 
which rankled in the mind of the man by 
whom that opposition was headed, and this 
opposition was personal, not directed 
against his measures—it began before he 
had been re-elected after taking office, and 
continued in the shape of hostile resolu- 
tions which did not impede the Go- 
vernment of the country. But it ought 
not to be forgotten, that the majori- 
ties against which Mr. Pitt contended, 
were continually decreasing, and were soon 
tumed into minorities, whilst the majori- 


ties against the present Government con- 
stantly went on increasing. And how was 


this majority increasing? why, by the 
gradual coming over of distinguished men 
from that side—it resulted from the down- 
ward and reckless course so eloquently de- 
scribed by the noble Lord, the Member for 
Northumberland, and was strengthened by 
fresh victories at every accidental vacancy 
that occurred, The majority against the 
present Government was one formed after 
they had been tried for five years, increas- 
ing as they were more fully known. The 
majority against Mr. Pitt decreased as 
he became known, till it was changed 
into a weak minority. Independently 
of this, Mr. Pitt had the most encouraging 
addresses from all parts of the country, and 
possessed, also, the confidence of the other 
e of Parliament. There had been an 
endeavour, too, to establish a precedent in 
favour of the conduct of the Ministers of 
the Crown in the course pursued by the 
right hon, Baronet, the Member for Tam- 
worth, in 1885; but there was no simi- 
larity between the two cases. There had 
na compact alliance and coalition en- 
tered inte between the parties on the op- 
posite side of the House against the right 
hon. Baronet, and the object had been to 
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put him out of office without giving his 
measures a fair hearing, or himself a fair 
trial. But the right hon. Gentleman had 
not endeavoured to retain power after the 
decision of an hostile majority against him 
upon any question which really affected 
the public policy. The division in the elec- 
tion of the Speaker, and the addition of 
three lines to the address did not interfere 
with the legislation of the country. On 
the first occasion that he sustained a defeat 
which prevented his carrying a measure he 
considered essential to the interests of the 
country, he resigned: therefore, his con- 
duct affords no precedent for the course 
pursued by the present Government. These 
circumstances were the stronger, when it 
was recollected how the present Parliament 
had been called together by the Whig Go- 
vernment, and how the Queen’s name had 
been used to influence the elections. The 
oceasion of the last dissolution was the 
death of our late Sovereign, by which dis- 
pensation of Providence her Majesty was 
called to superintend the destinies of this 
great nation at the early age of eighteen, 
and although her Majesty brought to the 
task a most enlightened mind, a highly 
educated understanding, a firmness and 
self-possession never equalled by any one 
in her exalted and difficult position, yet it 
was impossible that her Majesty could have 
much knowledge of public men or much 
experience in public affairs. She was, 
therefore, obliged to place implicit confi- 
dence in those she found entrusted with 
the management of the affairs of the coun- 
try—and how did they repay that confi- 
dence? by a most unsparing use of her 
Majesty’s name for their own party pur- 
poses, and an unconstitutional attempt to 
bias the elections by placing her Ma- 
jesty in the position of a canvasser. At 
that period, her Majesty was advised 
to write a letter of approbation of the con- 
duct of the Viceroy of. Ireland, and at the 
contest for Wicklow, that letter was posted 
and placarded through the county in favour 
of the hon. Member who had succeeded. 
He himself had seen a placard at the elee» 
tion for the county of Wicklow, taking 
advantage of that letter in favour of the 
hon. Gentleman opposite, by the inscription 
— Read the Queen’s letter !’’—“‘ Vote 
for Howard and Grattan.” And the same 
was done in many other places, her 
Majesty’s name being coupled with those 
of the candidates as supplicating the 
votes of the electors. He did not 
think the Government were: justified in 
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making an appeal to the passions of the 
multitude, at the eve of an election, by a re- 
ference to certain popular measures, which, 
for the six years that they had been in 
office, they had been in the constant habit 
of stigmatizing and denouncing as unsafe 
to be entertained by that House. Their 
present course was not that of a Govern- 
ment, for they had, in fact, ceased to be a 
Government; but, of a sort of opposition, 
endeavouring to render it impossible for 
any other set of men to carry on the Go- 
vernmert. How was it, that for six years, 
they had not brought forward these mea- 
sures to which they had now made up 
their minds to pin their political existence, 
and if they really considered those measures 
so essential to the interests of the country, 
why did they not take blame to themselves, 
instead of casting it on Gentlemen on the 
opposite side of the House, for having so 
long delayed them? How could the no- 
ble Lord come down and charge this side 
of the House, with interfering with the 
beneficent designs of Providence, when he 
himself, having been six years in office, has 
always opposed the very measures which 
he now brings forward. Surely the noble 
Lord, before he endeavoured to cast such a 
stigma on this side of the House, should 
have confessed his previous errors and felt 
shame for himself for having so long acted 
in contradiction to the beneficent designs 
of the Almighty. Having failed to carry 
through Parliament those measures which 
they deemed of the greatest importance 
to the country, he thought the Govern- 
ment were so confessedly weak that, up- 
on constitutional grounds, they ought to 
resign their offices. He could assure those 
hon. Members who had opposed the Go- 
vernment on particular measures, and yet 
gave them their support on the present oc- 
casion, that they would do them little good 
by such an exhibition of inconsistency. 
Their support lost all moral weight, as it 
was notoriously given contrary to the wishes 
of their constituents, by acting in such a 
manner ‘‘ they gave that which enriched 
not the Government, but left themselves 
poor indeed.” The cries for cheap bread and 
cheap sugar were, doubtless, most calculating 
cries. But, both the time and the manner 
of bringing forward these questions were 
suspicious—for be it remembered, it was 
not till after signal defeats that any notice 
was given that such changes were in con- 
templation. He could not, therefore, be 
charged with making ungenerous imputa- 
tions when he declared his conviction that 
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party wants, not the interests of the coun 
had prompted these propositions. Thewhole 
conduct of the Government opposing the 
bills to amend the Irish Registration, both 
this year and last, proved, that however im. 
portant the question might be, they wereeven 
ready to consult their party interests at the 
sacrifice of those of the country. The eyjls 
of the state of the registry were not denied: 
but the cure was dangerous to the seats of 
their supporters, so they threw every im- 
pediment in the way; but being defeated 
they brought in a bill of their own—byt 
when the noble Lord, the Member for North 
Lancashire, finding he could not succeed 
withdrew his bill—they instantly withdrew 
theirs in spite of their former protestations 
of its importance—it had served to perpe- 
tuate the evil which was all that was in- 
tended. This year an equally shuffling 
course had been pursued, and though their 
bill had been defeated, yet they had suc. 
ceeded in retaining the acknowledged abuses 
of the present system. This conduct gave 
those on his side of the House, a right to 
assume, that party objects were the real 
motives of their present actions. If, how. 
ever, these were to be made the cries of 
the Government candidates, he hoped the 
noble Lord (J. Russell) would read the 
people his sentiments of a few years back, 
when he said, 

-*“ The Corn-law repealers did not take into 
account, the difference between a manufactur- 
ing and agricultural population in all that con- 
cerns the morals and well-being of the people 
—the national strength and the national trans 
quility—nor do they consider the two or three 
millions of their countrymen they will reduce 
to utter beggary in the course of their specu- 
lations—this they call diverting capital into 
new channels,” 


Would the noble Lord now tell the 
people, that he undertook the repeal of the 
Corn-laws to prevent power from being 
diverted into new hands? _ It had been said, 
that the distress of the manufacturing dis- 
tricts had rendered it necessary to bring for- 


ward the repeal of the Corn-laws ; but who, . 


he would ask, were the men that had pro- 
duced this distress? The very men whowere 
now endeavouring to persuade the people 
that they alone could cure the evils of the 
present system. In common life, it was not 
unusual for people to rely upon the advice of 
empirics, when after a series of experiments 
which had always ended injuriously to the 
patient, they were told at last, that there 
was but one hope more, and that was an 
experiment which if it failed must under- 
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mine their constitution. In such cases 
all persons of sense would immediately 
leave the quack, and have recourse to some 
sound and constitutional practitioner. Un- 
questionably, the deficiency which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had stated did 
exist, but who were responsible for it ? 
Were the men who had caused it to be still 
trusted with the management of the finances 
of the country? Last year, when the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer produced his 
Budget, he indulged in flattering hopes as 
to future prospects ; the taxes, he said, had 
increased in productiveness, and he believed 
they would continue to increase, while the 
measure he proposed to the House would 
place the finances of the kingdom upon a 
firm basis. ‘This was his language for the 
purpose of making his then scheme pala- 
table, and what was his language now? 
That we must handle the deficiency with 
boldness) He did not imagine that this 
was the way to inspire confidence in the 
country or in the political adversaries 
of the present Government. Having re- 
duced the finances to their present state 
—having proved that their former cal- 
culations were good for nothing, was it 
to be expected that the House of Com- 
mons, as guardians of the public purse, 


would longer trust the custody of that 


purse to such hands? He considered that 
the way to deal with the deficiency 
was to deal with the Ministers who had 
caused it. But if he had very little 
confidence in Ministers before they intro- 
duced the Sugar Bill, he had none at all 
afterwards, and least of all did he think that 
measure likely to relieve the distresses of 
the country. As to the late events in 
China, he did not think they were such as 
reflected any credit on the Government ; 
and, although some time ago they assumed 
a high tone upon the subject, they had re- 
cently seen very good reason to take a 
lower note. The noble Secretary for Ire- 
land had complained, that the speeches of 
his adversaries were “redolent of Han- 
sard;’ it was not wonderful that some 
Members of the present Administration 
did not relish quotations of that kind, for 
they showed a most amusing pliability of 
opinion upon most of the great questions 
that had recently come before the House, 
and they naturally did not like to see their 
names appended to speeches which so ably 
and severely condemn their present conduct. 
All their measures evinced vacillation and 
infirmity of purpose—at one time rejecting 
Proposals with apparent resolution, and at 
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another declaring them open questions, and 
then promoting them to the dignity of Ca- 
binet questions. Whatever might be the 
result of this debate, sure he was, that the 
people of England would not be satisfied 
with such conduct, and they would shortly 
have the remedy in their own hands. 
For his own part, he had never recorded 
a vote with more satisfaction than that he 
should give at the close of the pending dis- 
cussion, nor did he ever feel more confident 
of giving satisfaction to his constituents, 
than by expressing an utter want of con- 
fidence in the present Government. 

Sir George Staunton was sensible that 
he could add nothing in the way of novelty 
to the debate, and he was ready to rest the 
argument upon the speeches on his own 
side of the House, supported as they were 
by such addresses as the House had just 
heard from one of the opposite benches. 
The noble Lord had mentioned the affairs 
of China, and the right hon. Member for 
Tamworth had fairly admitted, that they 
were not yet ripe for discussion. Never- 
theless, as the right hon. Member for 
Pembroke had taken a different course, he 
trusted that the House would grant him its 
attention for a few moments while he 
stated his reasons for coming to an opposite 
conclusion. The right hon. Baronet (Sir 
J. Graham) had asserted that the war with 
China (so to call it) reflected anything but 
credit upon Ministers; but he took leave 
to say, on the other hand, that what had 
been done gave the present Government a 
strong claim to the confidence of the House 
and of the country. The whole commu- 
nity of British merchants in China were 
surrounded and made prisoners in their 
factory ; their lives were threatened, they 
were to be subject to a lingering death by 
starvation, and, under those circumstances, 
2,000,000/. or 3,000,000/. were extracted 
from them. The right hon. Gentleman 
said, that he considered a war with China 
as a great calamity; he (Sir George 
Staunton) considered that any war was a 
great calamity, but he considered that it 
would be a still greater calamity if the 
Government of this country should want 
strength or spirit to redress such injuries. 
The right hon. Baronet had also quoted 
the opinion of the Emperor Napoleon, that 
it would be very dangerous to have a war 
with China; he owned, that high as Na- 
poleon stood in some respects, his opinion 
was no great authority on Chinese affairs. 
He was a great warrior, but the world 
would hardly consider him a great states- 
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man ; for all his policy ended on the rock 
of St. Helena. He would quote a higher 
authority upon this point—the opinion of 
the conqueror of Napoleon—of the Duke 
of Wellington, and he had said, that what- 
ever disapprobation he might have at the 
other conduct of the Government, a war, 
having for its object the redress of those 
injuries, was undoubtedly just and neces- 
sary; and the noble Duke had added fur- 
ther, in reference to the statement that 
this was a war originating in opium, that 
“whatever might have been the original 
eause of the war, it could not have been 
opium.” He therefore thought, that, in 
the fitting out of an armament to obtain 
the redress of such serious injuries, her 
Majesty’s Ministers could not have lost the 
confidence of the House. That armament 
had been got ready in a manner that re- 
flected the highest credit on the vigour 
and energy of the British nation, and the 
greatest credit on the Governor-general. 
It had arrived in China in due season, and 
its operations till the 4th July, when the 
island of Chusan was taken, were in every 
point successful. The events which had 
occurred since that period had certainly 
disappointed the hope that had been enter- 
tained by the country ; they had even dis- 
appointed himself; but though he was dis- 
appointed, he could not say that he was 
surprised. Hon. Gentlemen who were 
present when he spoke last year would re- 
collect that he did not hold out, on his own 
opinion, any sanguine expectation of an 
early termination of the war; indeed, he 
had said, that he was fully prepared for a 
tedious and protracted contest. It was not 
necessary to enter into any explanation of 
these subsequent events; until all the 
papers were upon the Table of the House, 
they would not be in a situation to discuss 
that question. It was impossible, however, 
not to entertain some conjecture as to the 
probable causes which might have produced 
those events. He could not but think, 
that it might possibly happen, that the 
discussions which had taken place last year 
in this country, that the very narrow ma- 
jority by which the war was supported in 
that House, and that the intimation that 
it would not be supported if it were 
carried on for a long period, might have 
operated upon our own negotiator, and 
made him think it necessary to patch up 
the business in some way or other. That 
was merely a matter of eonjecture, but 
they knew positively, that those discussions 
had produced an effect upon the Chinese 
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themselves. There had been published g 
memorial of the commissioner Lin, to the 
Emperor, calling upon the Chinese to resist 
the English, because they were a divided 
people, that there was a Chinese party in 
this country, and that the English Govern. 
ment were not capable of carrying on the 
war against them; and when they knew 
also, that the Emperor had refused to ratify 
even the very unsatisfactory concessions of 
his own commissioner, he could not but 
couple this with the memorial of Lin, and 
he could not but conceive, that if this had 
not been made a party discussion, they 
might now be congratulating themselves on 
the prospect of a speedy return to peace 
with China. Whatever contention there 
might be as to the propriety of the conduct 
of the plenipotentiaries, he did not see, that 
any blame could attach to her Majesty's 
Government. All they could do, they had 
done. No sooner had the news arrived in 
this country of the failure of one plenipo- 
tentiary, than they immediately sent out 
another. He had not the honour of know. 
ing Sir Henry Pottinger at the time of his 
appointment, but he was satisfied, from his 
long services in India, and from what he 
had seen of him since his appointment, that 
the British interests would be safe in his 
hands. On the question of China, there- 
fore, he could not believe that the House 
would withhold its confidence from her 
Majesty’s present advisers. Upon the ge« 
neral question he would simply say, that 
the subject on which they were to vote 
was, whether the conduct of her Majesty's 
Government, in remaining in office under 
the present circumstances of the country, 
was, or was not, constitutional. They had 
brought forward measures they thought 
most important, to reduce the prices of the 
necessaries of life, and to prevent any new 
taxation. And, without entering into the 
merits of those measures, he thought, that 
nothing could be more legitimate and con- 
stitutional than to appeal to the people if 
they were beaten in that House. He would 
therefere give a direct negative to the pre- 
sent motion. 

Sir Walter James said, that nothing 
could reflect greater credit upon men than 
their having the manliness to abandon place 
for principle. When an hon. Member found 
himself convinced as to the propriety of a 
course he should have no hesitation in 
adopting that course. He (Sir Walter 
James) heard with some astonishment the 
speech of the noble Lord the Member for 
North Lincolnshire the other night, after 
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what he had stated a few days before at a 

blic meeting in Lincolnshire, and after 
the noble Lord had received the compli- 
ments of hon. Gentlemen at the side of the 
House opposite to where the noble Lord 
sat, upon the course which he had taken. 
One of the charges which had been made 
against the speeches of some hon. Gentle- 
men near him was, that they had used lan- 
guage which was of too violent a descrip- 
tion. His answer was, that when Ministers 
flagrantly deserted the principles with 
which they set out—the principles of Earl 
Grey—they deserved from those hon. Mem- 
bers who were alluded to, the application of 
such language. When the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, the Member for Tamworth, had gi- 
ven notice of the motion before the House, 
he felt confident that the right hon. Baro- 
net would most perfectly establish his case; 
but it did not require the great abilities of 
the right hon. Baronet to establish that 
case, for it depended on a plain statement 
of historical facts) He was not able to 
perceive that any speaker who followed the 
right hon. Baronet, had succeeded in en- 
croaching upon the position which the right 
hon. Baronet had taken up, and which po- 
sition he considered impregnable. With 
the proceedings of Earl Grey’s Administra- 


tion up to the passing of the Reform Bill 


the motion had nothing to do.. That bill 
had been called a swindle by the hon. 
Member for Dublin ; but if-it were a swin- 
ile, ‘it did not come from the Conservative 
side of the House. _ He thought it a proper 
remuneration if a party introduced the 
Reform Bill for their own purposes, that 
such a party should be destroyed by it. 
The noble Lord, the Member for Lincoln- 
shire, had urged as an objection against the 
motion of the right hon. Baronet, that the 
House of Commons had two years ago 
passed a vote of confidence in the present 
Administration, and that, therefore, it 
would not be fair to take in a period antece- 
dent to that in proposing a vote of want of 
confidence in them. To that objection he 
would answer, that in public matters, as 
well as in private matters men were to be 
judged by their actions, and not by their 
professions, and it was quite clear that the 
House of Commons practically distrusted 
them. To show what the feeling of the 
House of Commons was, he need only refer 
to what had been the fate of the measures 
of Ministers for the last two years, and to 
the series of defeats and disgraces which 
they had been compelled to suffer during 
that period. Now, with respect to the 
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precedent furnished by the conduct of Mr. 
Pitt, and which had been so much relied 
on by the other side of the House as analo- 
gous to the course taken by the present 
Government, he contended, that that pre- 
cedent did not apply, and that the course 
taken by Mr. Pitt differed in many respects 
from that pursued by the present Govern- 
ment. In the case of Mr. Pitt, the House 
of Commons in the course they pur- 
sued with respect to the India Billi, 
had, to a certain extent, assumed ex« 
ecutive power. This was not the case 
with respect to the present House of Com- 
mons. ‘Then it was to be considered, that 
there was a difference, inasmuch as the 
opposition given to Mr. Pitt, was a_per- 
sonal opposition. Then, when Mr. Pitt 
appealed to the country, he did not come 
forward with any new schemes to excite 
the people, but he came forward and ap- 
pealed to the country on personal grounds. 
In the words lately made use of by the 
right hon. Member for Tamworth,when Mr. 
Pitt appealed to the country, he did so on 
the ground, that he should have a fair trial. 
Could it be maintained by any one versed 
in the principles of the constitution, that 
the Government ought to have continued 
to hold their places one moment after they 
found that they were acting in opposition 
to the spirit of the House of Commons? 
His right hon. Friend, the Member for 
Tamworth, had stated, that there were 
three great measures by which he was 
willing to have the present Government 
tried by the country. But besides those 
measures, he could name other measures, 
and more particularly allude to the conduct 
they had uniformly pursued with respect 
to the Church—and the conduct they now 
pursued with respect to the Corn.laws, 
Well, then, there was another question, on 
which the passions were most easily excited 
and arrayed against each other—he meant 
the question of Parliamentary franchise. 
To show what had been the conduct of 
the Government, he need only refer to the 
noble Lord’s address to the electors of 
Stroud, two years ago, and he would com- 
pare the principles put forward by the 
noble Lord at that time with his present 
conduct. The noble Lord, speaking of the 
Reform Bill, said, that it had been carried 
by Earl Grey, and other experienced 
statesmen, men accustomed to weigh the 
conduct they pursued, and it was carried 
with the concurrence of a considerable por- 
tion of the House of Lords—with the con- 
sent of a majority of the House of Com- 
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mons, and had the support of the intelligent 
and thinking portion of the country, and 
that such a measure ought not to be lightly 
disturbed. And the noble Lord proceeded 
to say, that he would not shrink from 
opposing those changes which might be 
brought forward by unknown leaders, and 
in which popular menace would dictate to 
property and intelligence, and that he 
would not assist (as the noble Lord expres- 
sed it) to stir the cauldron of popular ex- 
citement. True, the noble Lord did not 
himself stir the cauldron, but he put the 
coals under it, and when the cauldron was 
boiling, he would expect the Conservative 
party to attempt to take out the hot coals 
and burn their fingers in the attempt. 
But, notwithstanding the slur of the noble 
Lord, the Conservative party would not 
be afraid, they would attempt to take out 
the burning coals, and though they might 
be injured, they would brave that danger 
for the sake of the country. He thought, 
that the language which the noble Lord 
had applied to those who wished to disturb 
the Reform Bill might, with very little 
change, be applied to the conduct he now 
pursued, and would be equally applicable 
to the measures now under the considera- 
tion of the House. He might, also, refer 
to the expressions made use of on this sub- 
ject, by Lord Melbourne, in the House of 
Lords, in which the noble Lord said, that 
the repeal of the Corn-laws could not be 
effected without shaking society to its 
foundations, nor without exciting every 
kind of bitterness and animosity, and that 
he did not think the advantage would 
prove to be worth the struggle made to 
obtain it. These were the principles 
avowed by her Majesty’s Government two 
years ago, and they now brought forward 
measures, Which they not only had con. 
demned, but which they declared danger- 
ous to the best interests of the country. 
This was the conduct that had lost them 
the confidence of the House and the coun- 
try. The Whig party could not last long. 
The struggle now going on between parties 
must end in the triumph of the Tory party. 
They were the friends of the Church, and 
they were the friends of the property of 
the country—they were the friends of good 
order, of the constitution, and of the mon- 
archy. On the other hand, the party op- 
posed to them, were friends of the ballot, 
and of every democratic and revolutionary 
change. The contest between those par- 
ties must soon come to an issue, and, in 
his opinion, the sooner the better. Of 
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what important class in the country had 
the present Government the confidence? 
Had they the confidence of the clergy ?— 
of the professional community ?— of the 
army and navy ?—of the law, and of those 
professions which numbered amongst them 
the best and wisest and worthiest men? 
Had they the confidence of the commercial 
and manufacturing interests ( with the 
exception of a few who expected to gain 
advantages by their measures)? Had 
they the confidence of the colonial interest ? 
Let them look to Canada, where a rebel. 
lion was produced by the neglect of the 
Government, and to Jamaica now enjoying 
that constitution which the Conservative 
party had preserved to them. He could 
assure them, also, that they had lost the 
confidence of the honest artisan, with whom 
their present attempt at delusion would 
fail, and who would feel that the ery of 
“cheap bread” was only under a thin 
disguise, the cry of ‘low wages.” 

Mr. Wallace had never heard such a 
rambling speech as that which the noble 
Lord had delivered, and which the hon. 
Member had praised. What did he mean 
by attributing the Arms Bill and the Irish 
Coercion Bill to the present Government? 
Those bills had been brought forward by 
the noble Lord the Member for North 
Lancashire. By whom had the Coercion 
Bill been proposed? Why, by the noble 
Lord the Member for North Lancashire. 
[Lord Stanley: No, no. By Lord Althorp.] 
At all events the noble Lord was the con- 
coctor and the supporter of it. But by 
whom had the Arms Bill been proposed? 
[Lord Stanley: By Lord John Russell.] 
He begged pardon. He perfectly recol- 
lected the introduction of the bill into the 
House by the noble Lord the Member for 
North Lancashire ; and he also remembered 
that noble Lord proposing one of the most 
obnoxious and disgraceful provisions in it, 
that every man should have his name en- 
graved on the arms he might have in his 
possession. Then allusion had been made 
to the mention of the Queen’s name; and 
it had been stated it had been abused. 
Now, the Queen’s name had been abused, 
but by whom?—by Gentlemen on the 
other side, at Canterbury and elsewhere. 
When her Majesty had expressed her de- 
termination to see equal justice done to all 
her subjects in Ireland, the Irish had made 
use of the Queen’s name, with admiration 
at her noble conduct. But that name had 
been mentioned with every possible epithet 
of abuse by Gentlemen on the other side 
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[« No, no.” ] Hon. Gentlemen might say 
“No, no,” but he would say “ Yes, yes,” 
and as a proof that he was right in saying 
“Yes, yes,” he would refer them to Canter- 
bury. The hon, Gentleman had designated 
the Reform Bill as a swindle. 

Sir Walter James—I did not designate 
the Reform Bill as a swindle—I stated it 
was the hon. and learned Member for 
Dublin who had so designated it. 

Mr. Wallace understood, then, that the 
hon. Gentleman had not called the Reform 
Bill a swindle on his own authority, and 
should not pursue that point further. With 
regard to what the hon. Gentleman had 
said respecting the noble Lord’s former opin- 
ions on the subject of agitation, he hadalways 
regretted that the noble Lord should have 
published such opinions ; but, at all events, 
the noble Lord was pursuing the right 
course now, and while he did so, the noble 
Lord should have his support. The right 
hon. Baronet, the Member for Tamworth, 
as an excuse for not stating what measures 
he would propose, had alluded to the diffi- 
culties in which he was placed. and asked 
for time for deliberation. Why, he had had 
three years for deliberation, for during the 
whole of that time he had been anxiously 
seeking the overthrow of the Government ; 
and he should not, before these measures 
had been proposed, have been very sorry if 
the right hon. Baronet had succeeded, but 
now that Ministers were proposing mea- 
sures which were really for the benefit of 
the country, he felt bound to give them 
his support, and should be very sorry to see 
the right hon. Baronet succeed against 
them. He would not inquire into their 
sincerity. The measures themselves were 
substantially good, and he would give his 
vote for them. He firmly believed that the 
agricultural as well as the manufacturing 
class would be benefitted by them. They 
knew very well that the wages they re- 
ceived would buy a much larger quantity 
of wheat were that wheat cheaper, and 
that so long as the landlords could maintain 
their monopoly, they would never have 
cheap bread. The mode of introducing 
corn at a fixed duty of 8s. was a greater 
Protection than the agriculturists had a 
right to expect. With respect to the alter- 
ation in the postage, there had been mani- 
fested in that debate, a degree of heartless- 
ness, and a want of care for the working 
classes of this country, which he had not 
expected to see in that House. Not one 
word had been said of the advantages 
conferred upon those persons. If the right 
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hon. Baronet had inquired, he would have 
found that though there had been a failure 
in a certain class of correspondence which was 
expected to pass through the Post-office, 
there had been a great increase in that 
class which it was chiefly intended to 
benefit. In what was expected to pass 
through the office in a printed form there 
certainly had been a great failure, but in 
manuscript correspondence the increase was 
considerable. In the year 1839, in the four 
weeks in May, 1,619,765 letters passed 
through the office; in the four weeks in 
August, 1840, there were 3,461,000, and 
in January 1841, 5,236,000. It was also 
very gratifying to see the increase in small 
sums of money sent through the Post-office. 
The windows for money orders were 
crowded with persons who were availing 
themselves of that means to send money to 
their parents and others residing in distant 
parts of the country. Indeed every branch 
of this establishment exhibited the impor- 
tance to the public of the manful conduct 
of the Government in taking that most im- 
portant step by which the public had ob- 
tained so great a boon. 

Mr. Cresswell said, that there had been 
so much recrimination in the course of this 
debate, that he should confine himself as 
closely as he could, to the terms of the 
resolution itself. He agreed with the hon. 
Member for North Shields, (Mr. Ingham), 
that the first branch of the resolution in- 
volved a truism, because the Government 
had failed to carry those measures which 
they thought essential for the good of the 
country. But he had heard hon. Gentle- 
men opposite say, that they considered that 
the Government had a very fair share of 
the confidence of that House. He was 
ready to admit that they had as large a 
share as was desirable, but he could not 
agree, that it was such a share as rendered 
them fit persons to hold the reins of Go- 
vernment ; and he would go further, and 
say, that since they had conducted the 
affairs of this country, they had never had 
that share of its confidence which enabled 
them to carry on the Government with ad- 
vantage to the public, or with dignity to 
themselves. Let them look to the history 
of the Government. When they had suc- 
ceeded in ejecting the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Tamworth, they had done 
so by passing a resolution—that no measure 
for the settlement of the question of tithes 
could be satisfactory which did not embody 
the principle of appropriation. That reso- 
lution being carried, the right hon. Baronet 
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retired from office, and the new Govern- 
ment so far thought that resolution to be 
correct in the principle which it settled, 
that they brought in a bill exactly in ac- 
cordance with it. Did they stand by that ? 
He would not for one moment imagine 
that they had been insincere in their views, 
because if he thought so, he must believe 
that they had obtained office by false pre- 
tences; but what had they done? For six 
years they had held office, and they had 
not yet acted upon that principle, which 
they had themselves advocated, and the 
sanction of the House to which they had 
themselves procured. In 1835, they brought 
in a measnre which was carried through 
that House, but was defeated in the House 
of Lords. In 1836 they again brought in 
the measure, but it was allowed to fall 
through without being sent to the upper 
House. But could it be supposed, that in 
1837 the enemies of the Church would still 
support the noble Lord, unless some measure 
was introduced which would be of such a 
nature as their views dictated? It was 
found necessary to gain their favour by 
substituting some other measure for that of 
appropriation, In the month of March, 
1837, a scheme for the abolition of Church- 
ratesiwas propounded to the House, and the 
noble Lord succeeded in carrying his reso- 
lution by a majority of 287 over 282—a 
great proof, indeed, of the confidence then 
reposed in him by the House. But what 
was the Ministers’ own opinion of their po- 
sition? Did they think that they had the 
power to carry measures essential to the 
benefit of the country? They had never 
since brought it forward, though the Par- 
liament had since then, been dissolved un- 
der these auspices. In the autumn of 1837, 
the new House met, for a short time only, 
nothing then was heard of the Church-rate 
measure. It re-assembled in 1838, and in 
that year the Government brought in a bill 
for settling the Irish tithe question, and 
not only did they omit the appropriation 
clause in it, but when they were called 
upon by the hon. Member for Sheffield to 
embody that clause in the measure, they 
refused. And thus they had gone on en- 
deavouring to catch wandering voters from 
the Conservative benches, hoping to con- 
ciliate one half of their Friends on their 
own side of the House, and one half of 
their enemies on the Conservative benches. 
But having passed the Tithe bill, what was 
to be done to satisfy the enemies of the 
Church? In 1839 they proposed a scheme 
for the education of the people, but so un- 
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satisfactory to the House that they had 
been compelled to make some very im. 
portant modifications in it ; and then bya 
majority of two votes, they succeeded jn 
carrying it through the House. Then came 
the ever-memorable Jamaica Bill. There 
at least the House withdrew its confidence, 
for the bill passed a second reading by go 
very small a majority, that it was given 
up; and the Government, having avowed 
that they had lost the confidence of the 
House, quitted office. Having done 50, 
they returned under circumstances little cal 
culated to increase that confidence placed 
in them by the House and by the country. 
They did not suffer the Session to close 
without doing something to induce the 
ccuntry to regret the resumption of their 
position ; and so, notwithstanding the de- 
creasing revenue, at the instance of the 
hon. Member for Greenock, they threw 
away 1,200,000/., in order that the Post- 
office might be thrown open. He confessed 
that it appeared to him that that was a 
measure the least likely to be useful, be- 
cause it relieved a class who were well 
able to pay their own postage ; and in re 
ference to many of whom it had been 
observed that many of them were rich 
enough to keep a Member of Parliament 
to frank their letters. In 1840, the 
confidence of the House was restored to 
the noble Lord. The hon. Baronet, the 
Member for North Devon, then proposed 
a resolution that the Government was not 
entitled to the confidence of the House, but 
the noble Lord triumphed by a majority of 
twenty. Now, though he was aware that 
there might be hon. Members in that 
House who might deem a reselution, the 
converse of that proposed by the hon. 
Baronet the same in effect with that reso- 
lution which had been brought forward, 
for his own part, he thought that there was 
a wide distinction between the two pro- 
positions ; and that although the Govern- 
ment had been declared not to be disentitled 
to the confidence of the House, a resolution 
stating that they were entitled to its con- 
fidence would not have been carried. He 
begged now to be allowed to call the atten- 
tion of the House to a few instances in 
which a practical want of confidence m 
Ministers had been exhibited. The first 
instance was that which had occurred in re 
ference to the income proposed to His Royal 
Highness Prince Albert. The Government 
had proposed that 50,000/. should be the 
stipend granted to His Royal Highness; 
but, by a large majority, it was declared 
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that in the present state of the finances of 
the country, 30,0002. was a sufficient in- 
come, and the noble Lord failed. He took 
that to be a declaration on the part of the 
Members of that House that they had no 
confidence in the economy of the noble 
Lord. In the month of February, the 
right hon. Gentleman, the Member for 
Harwich brought forward a question res- 
pecting the finances of the country, de- 
claring that he had no confidence in the 
state of our financial affairs, or in the manner 
in which they were administered. That 
also was carried against the Government 
by a considerable majority ; and in that, 
he thought that the House had shown a 
practical want of confidence in their mode 
of proceeding. The third motion made, 
calling on the House to say, how far they 
had confidence in the noble Lord and_ his 
colleagues, was that proposed by the hon. 
Member for North Durham, respecting the 
pension of Sir John Newport, calling on 
the House to declare its disapprobation of 
that pension, and their desire that it should 
not be made a precedent for future cases. 
In vain did thé noble Lord say, that by 
the motion an imputation was cast on the 
Government—the motion was carried, and 
so the House showed that it had little con- 
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of the noble Lord. What, then, was the 
confidence enjoyed by the noble Lord, and 
his colleagues? A confidence to enable 
them to shuffle through the Session, but 
was it a confidence in their weakness, or 
their strength? A confidence in their 
wisdom or their want of it; a confidence 
in their love of the country, or in their 
love of place. There was yet another mea- 
sure upon which the feeling of Parliament, 
was exhibited. The Government had stated 
their intention, they best knew why them- 
selves, of relinquishing their proposed mea- 
sures for purifying the register in Ireland, 
and the noble Lord, the Member for North 
Lancashire brought in his bill, and on 
several occasions he obtained a majority 
against the Government, and at last, that 
bill had been defeated, not by votes, but 
the speeches of those who had sought to 
delay its progress. So much for the Session 
of 1840. In 1841 the noble Lord brought 
in his bill to give a new electoral constitu- 
tion to Ireland—another instance, not of 
the strength of judgment, but of the weak- 
ness of position. Had the noble Lord, 
the confidence of the House on that mea- 
sure?’ No; he was defeated by a con- 
siderable majority. The noble Lord now 
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came forward, for the purpose of renewing 
his system of agitation, by proposing an 
alteration of the Corn-laws. The noble 
Lord flattered himself with having the sup- 
port of the country on that measure ; but 
those who supported the Government pro- 
position most warmly—if the language of 
public meetings was to be believed—did so 
in the hope of obtaining a total abolition, 
and not because they were friendly to a 
fixed duty. It therefore, only afforded an- 
other evidence of the weakness of Ministers. 
During five or six years the course which 
they had pursued had tended to no result, 
they had gone on, steering towards no 
certain port, without chart, without com- 
pass, bending to every gale, adapting their 
sails and their course to the variable winds 
of popular applause ; shifting their pur- 
pose with every change of the tides, and 
compelled, for want of better protection, 
constantly to apply for that of their oppo- 
nents. And now that they had been 
repeatedly defeated, and had lost the con- 
fidence of that House, the noble Lord re- 
fused to resign ; and did so upon the ground 
alleged in his behalf by his hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. Ingham), that he retained 
office merely until a dissolution could take 
place. Butif that were the case, the noble 
Lord might have dissolved already, for he 
defied any hon. Member to get up, and de- 
clare that the object of the noble Lord in 
retaining office, was to promote the neces- 
sary business of the country, or, that the 
proposed Corn-law debate had any other 
real object than that of exciting turbulence 
throughout the country. The noble Lord 
retained office in order that the debates in 
the House might be made a means of ren- 
dering the representatives odious to the 
represented. It was possible that the 
noble Lord might succeed; but of the 
effect which the course he was about 
to pursue was likely to produce in 
the country, a very striking specimen 
had recently been afforded in the place 
which the noble Lord himself represented. 
A meeting against the Corn-laws had been 
called, and the following scene there took 
place. The account which he would read 
of it was from one, far from an enemy 
to the Noble Lord’s proposition. He 
should quote from the Globe of the 24th of 
May, which paper copied the account from 
the Cheltenham and Gloucester Journal. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman then 
read the following paragraph :— 

“Of the scene which presented itself du- 
ring the progress of the proceedings, any des« 
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cription we can give would be faint in the ex- 
treme, compared with the reality. Advocates 
as we are for popular rights, and sincere haters 
as we are of the tyranny of the few over the 
many, we could not contemplate the aspect of 
this meeting without being struck with the 
wretched consequences which must result from 
the furious unreasoning tyranny of the many 
over the few. Looking down from the plat- 
form upon the immense mass of human beings 
which filled the body of the room, the majority 
of them with inflamed faces and cracked 
voices, yelling their discordant disapprobation 
atevery speaker whose person they disapproved 
of, for they would not listen to his words : 
they seemed like the hundred-armed Briareus, 
ready to commit any violence and any folly 
that their excited passions might suggest to 
them. Their fickleness and inconsistency, too, 
were strongly exemplified during the discus- 
sion, if discussion it could be called, in ap- 
plauding the most opposite and fallacious argu- 
ments, and cheering sentiments uttered by 
their Chartist leaders, which they hissed down 
and reprobated when put forward by the gen- 
tlemen who had called the meeting. The first 
decided outbreak of the prominent feeling of 
the meeting was given on the entrance of a 
leading manufacturer of the neighbourhood, 
who would seem to be unpopular on account 
of having reduced the time or wages of his 
workmen, we could not exactly understand 
which. The next tumultuous ebullition was on 
the voting a chairman to the meeting. Joseph 
Watts, Esq., moved, and Mr. W. Lewis secon- 
ded, the proposition, that Charles Stanton, 
Esq., be called to the chair. No opposition 
was offered, and Mr. Stanton took his seat: 
but he had scarcely done so, and was about to 
open the business of the meeting by some pre- 
fatory observations, when he was assailed 
with hissing, at first from a few persons, but 
which was soon joined in by a far greater num- 
ber, and cries were raised that he had not been 
duly elected chairman, and insisting that the 
question of who was to preside should be put 
to the meeting. Every syllable that Mr. Stan- 
ton attempted to utter was drowned in the in- 
terruptions he experienced; and during the 
tumult, a person, in appearance diminutive 
and quite youthful, and rather shabbily dressed, 
came forward on the platform, and was received 
with a good deal of cheering from the Char- 
tists, which demonstration he seemed very wil- 
ling to understand was intended to signify he 
should act as chairman. Accordingly, after a 
brief space, he very coolly appropriated to 
himself a seat close alongside Mr. Stanton, 
and announced himself as joint chairman with 
that gentleman; and there he sat, affording 
throughout the evening a marked coutrast in 
appearance and demeanour to almost every 
person around him, It seemed the triumph of 
the principle of democracy—a resuscitation of 
the sans culotte ascendancy of revolutionary 
France,” 
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Was it to produce such scenes as this 
throughout the country, that the noble 
Lord proposed to stay in office? Was it to 
hold similar meetings in other towns, and 
produce other ‘‘ triumphs of the principle 
of democracy and a resuscitation of the 
sans culotte ascendancy of revolutionary 
France?” Surely, this was not consistent 
with the spirit of the constitution. He 
trusted, however, that the noble Lord 
would pause, and ponder well on the pro- 
ceedings at Stroud, and that he would still 
be saved from the ignominy which would 
attend such a course if generally pursued, 
The noble Lord, he believed, and some of 
his colleagues had some regard to posthu- 
mous fame. They had already, by the as- 
sistance of the hon. Member for Finsbury, 
obtained a name which they would find it 
difficult to shake off. There had been 
“Whig” administrations. “ Liberal” ad. 
ministrations, “ broad-bottomed” adminis- 
trations, “‘ coalition” administrations, and 
‘“‘reform” administrations; but in the 
hands of the present holders of office they 
had all dwindled down into a “ squeezable” 
administration. That term might seem ridi- 
culous, but Ministers had better be ridicu- 
lous than worse; and if the sans culolle 
ascendancy of revolutionary France were 
thus to be revived and brought to bear 
upon the election of representatives of the 
people, the noble Lord, instead of being at 
the head of a ‘‘squeezeable” administra- 
tion,might soon be at the head of a “‘wicked 
administration.” In order to protect the 
country from such consequences, he should 
give his hearty support to this motion. 

Dr. Lushington thought the House 
would not be surprised, when they recol- 
lected the circumstances which had recently 
occurred, and the vote which he had thought 
it his duty to give on that occasion, that he 
should feel anxious now to explain and de- 
fend the course which he proposed to take. 
Nothing was farther from his thoughts 
than to reoccupy the House with the de- 
bate that had recently occurred, in order to 
resay what he had then said, or to recapitu- 
late the reasons why he then voted against 
Ministers, and why he now did not repent 
or do other than stand to the course he 
adopted. But he must still deprecate 
the course taken, both on the one side 
and the other with regard to that ques- 
tion. He denied ,the right of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to bind toge- 
ther three great important questions, dif 
ferent in principle from each other, a0 
distinguished by peculiar circumstances, 
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and to compel the Members of that House 
to take them asa whole. On the other 
hand, he equally repudiated the course 
which the right hon. Baronet opposite had 
taken in the course of the former debate, 
when he thought fit to observe, that that 
question amounted to a great want of con- 
fidence. Such a statement he was entitled 
to make to his own adherents and support- 
ers, and could he have had the meanness to 
shrink from his intended vote, might have 
been deterred from taking the course which 
he thought right by the expression of such 
an opinion ; but he declared now, as he had 
declared then, that by the merits of the ques- 
tion alone would he ever be guided in giving 
his vote. With regard to the present mo- 
tion, despite what had fallen from the hon. 
Member for Hull, he did still declare him- 
self an adherent to Whig principles—he 
denied that he had abandoned them. And 
he would take the liberty of adding, that 
professing Whig principles—the great prin- 
ciples of Mr. Fox and Earl Grey—it w s 
not to those who had ever repudiated and 
opposed those principles that they ought to 
look for their character, and whether or not 
they were entertained by individuals ; but 
they ought to look to those who had stood 
by them when the contest was almost de- 
spaired of, and had never flinched in the 
assertion of them up to that hour. Nor 
was it such men as the noble Lord, the 
Member for North Lancashire, who had 
left his friends on that side of the House, 
or the right hon. Baronet, the Member for 
Pembroke, who had joined those who had 
ever opposed the principles of Mr. Fox and 
Farl Grey, to rise in that House and charge 
hon. Gentlemen who sat on the Ministerial 
side with defection from those principles. 
If they were called upon to say who should 
be regarded as the judges of what those 
Principles were, they would point to those 
who had been from the earliest day up to 
the latest hour supporters and asserters of 
those principles—they would point to his 
hon. Friend the Member for Middlesex, 
(Mr. Byng) and the hon. Member for Sur- 
rey (Mr. Denison). In the House of Lords, 
he would point to one whose loss they all 
80 deeply lamented—to the relative of Mr. 
Fox and the Friend of Earl Grey. The 
argument of the right hon. Baronet was, 
that Ministers being unable to carry for- 
ward the measures which they deemed _ne- 
cessary for the public good, were acting 
contrary to the spirit and principle of the 
constitution by retaining the Government. 

ughout the very able speech of the 
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right hon. Baronet, he could not help ad- 
miring the care and caution with which 
he evaded the real question, though he per- 
fectly well knew what it was. The right 
hon. Baronet touched upon it, and as soon 
as he felt that to proceed further would be 
inconvenient, passed on to some other topic. 
The sole question really at issue was, whe- 
ther, looking to all the circumstances of the 
case, the Government ought to resign their 
offices, or to appeal to the people. In every 
instance quoted by the right hon. Baronet 
in support of his motion, there existed a 
clear line of demarkation from the present 
case—there being in those cases an absolute 
or a moral impossibility of dissolving Par- 
liament and appealing to the constituency. 
Look at the case of Walpole. There the 
Minister had just met a Parliament as- 
sembled by himself at a time when the in- 
fluence of the Crown was almost predomi- 
nant in that House, and being defeated 
within a few months of its assembling, it 
would have been in vain for him to have 
again appealed to the people. With regard 
to the Administration of 1807, he remem- 
bered Mr. Canning to have said in that 
House (it was on the 9th of April) :— 

“T defy you on this motion, and on all 
other motions which you may make; I defy 
your majorities: I stand by the Crown, and 
shall appeal to the people.” 

And that Administration had a right to 
do so, because the new Parliament had 
been called by his political opponents. In 
1834, when the right hon. Baronet took 
office, he had a right to call a Parliament, 
because the existing Parliament had been 
called by his opponents. The present Par- 
liament had sat four years; during that 
time great and important measures had 
been from time to time brought forward, 
in some of which Government had been 
defeated, and in some of them successful ; 
and he wished to know whether, in the 
principles of the constitution, it was not 
competent to the Government (though, as 
all Ministers under such circumstances 
must be, they were judges in their own 
case), to go to the country, lay before it 
what they had done, and what they had 
attempted to do, and calling on the country 
to compare their principles with those of 
their political opponents. In the course of 
this debate he had heard it urged that, be- 
cause an hon. Member might differ from 
her Majesty’s Government on one or two 
questions, he was thereupon to refuse them 
his general support. And to his great sur- 
prise he had heard it said, that because the 
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noble Lord the Member for Lincolnshire 
thought that the ministerial plan for alter- 
ing the Corn-laws would be detrimental 
to the best interests of the country, he was 
therefore called on to abandon all his for- 
mer principles, and endeavour to bring into 
power that party to whose principles he 
had been during the whole of his political 
life opposed. He professed himself to be 
attached generally to the principles of the 
present Government, and had not the ques- 
tion of the other evening involved what he 
considered a very important principle, he 
should certainly have taken his usual 
course, and have voted with them. But 
with the opinion which he entertained on 
the subject, had he done so, his support 
would have rendered him, not an honour- 
able adherent, but a miserable tool. There 
were undoubtedly cases where a Member 
of that House however strongly he might 
be attached to his party, was bound to act 
upon his independent judgment. But be- 
cause he had voted in a particular way on 
the former occasion, was he to recant all 
the opinions which he had entertained and 
professed from the earliest day of his poli- 
tical life, and to disregard all the conse- 
quences which were to be apprehended (and 
he meant no disrespect to the right hon. 


Baronet when he said so) from a change 


of Government? Had he even contem- 
plated the possibility of doing so, his first 
thought would have been of Ireland—that 
which the right hon. Baronet had, on a 
former occasion, admitted to constitute his 
greatest difficulty. Was that difficulty less 
now than it was two years ago when the 
right hon. Baronet made the declaration ? 
Could he believe, that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would be enabled to act on the dic- 
tates of hisown sound understanding, then 
he might perhaps feel less alarm on the 
subject. How was Ireland governed now? 
Jn accordance with the wishes and feelings 
of the great majority of the people. In 
prosperity she was increasing—slowly in- 
creasing, yet still increasing; and peace 
and tranquillity, if not wholly established, 
were yet enjoyed to an extent infinitely 
beyond what she had ever known before. 
If the right hon. Baronet came into power, 
the inevitable consequence would be, that 
he would be compelled to govern Ireland 
by the aid of the remnant of a party the 
sworn enemy of the nation, and in spite of 
the wishes and opinions of the majority of 
the inhabitants. What course of policy 
might be expected from such an Adminis- 
tration, had already been indicated by the 
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Registration Bill of the noble Lord oppo- 
site—a measure which would have the ef. 
fect of reducing the already too scanty 
constituency of Ireland. Were that mea. 
sure to be adopted, or the Administration 
that proposed it to come into office, the 
present prosperity of Ireland could not be 
maintained. Confidence could not exist— 
the peace of the country would be dis. 
turbed and maintained only by force of 
arms; and all those prospects which it had 
begun to be hoped would ultimately be 
realised, would be abruptly and for ever 
put an end to. Other topics treated by 
the right hon. Gentleman led to similar 
considerations. The right hon. Gentleman 
had spoken of France, and had reserved it 
to himself to say, whether or not the 
policy of Ministers had contributed to bring 
about that estrangement which had loosened 
the bonds of amity between the two coun. 
tries. He admitted, that there had been 
a temporary interruption of the ties that 
had bound the two nations together. But 
who were the most likely to be able to 
restore a good understanding and re-knit 
the bonds of peace? A Government of that 
party which was in the opinion of the world, 
and, in fact, connected with those who for 
years past, and now were considered as the 
supporters of the despotic policy of Ger- 
many, Russia, and Prussia, or that party 
which had all along declared a preference 
for free institutions? One other topic there 
was to which he must refer, because it 
was one in which he had ever taken a deep 
interest—he alluded to the subject of edu- 
cation. The Government had always sup- 
ported national education. They wished 
to see education spread from the mountains 
of Berwickshire to the mines of Cornwall, 
but they never would consent to consign 
so vast and so national an object to the 
hands of an exclusive party. Knowing 
how deeply interested his noble Friend the 
Secretary of the Colonies had always been, 
and still was, on the subject of education, 
he felt that the country would be sorry to 
lose his services in the cause. If he turned 
to the colonies he could not but observe 
upon the manner in which they were go- 
verned now, and regret that so little just- 
ice had heretofore been administered to the 
inhabitants of those colonies. The highest 
testimony to the present Administration of 
them had been given by the agent for 
the colony of Jamaica, in the speech which 
he had delivered at the bar on behalf of 
that colony; and he felt assured, that 
there was entertained but one opinion 00 
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the subject in the colonics themselves. 
Having thus briefly adverted to some of 
the considerations which weighed with him 
in giving his vote, he must be allowed to 
add that he thought the debate had been 
carricd on, on either side, with something 
of an undue asperity. The hon. and learned 
Member who had just sat down, in par- 
ticular, had no right to stand up in that 
House, and denounce all persons on the 
Ministerial side as bitter enemies to the 
Church. Such charges could answer no 
purpose, except to embitter party spirit, 
when, if ever there was a state of public 
affairs which imperatively called for a calm 
consideration of the affairs of the nation, 
with a view to administer those remedies 
which would best effect an amelioration, if 
not a cure, that state of things existed at 
the present time. Surely, too, such a state 
of things fairly afforded a ground for ap- 
pealing to the country. Look at the state 
of the manufacturing districts. The right 
hon. Gentleman, upon a former occasion, 
referred to papers to show that the trade of 
the country was in a flourishing state ; but 
whatever might be the appearance on pa- 
per, the reality was a state of the deepest 
suffering and distress, so much so that it 
would be impossible for the people of this 
country to maintain themselves, unless the 
trade and manufactures of the country not 
only did not remain stationary, but unless 
they advanced. Enormous wealth might 
be made a boast of. Exports and imports 
might be pointed to in triumph, but if they 
did not come up to the wants of the peo- 
ple, absolute wealth amounted to nothing, 
and the population must perish by slow and 
miserable means. Had any one proposed 
a remedy for this state of things, in lieu of 
that proposed by Government? He had 
heard of none. He did not mean to say 
that the right hon. Baronet was called on 
to propose a Budget, but only some general 
plan for the diminution of these distresses, 
endured with a resignation for which every 
Member of that House, and every man 
possessing property, owed much to the suf- 
ferers. But there was a limit beyond 
which human endurance could not enable 
man to exist. Nature must fail; and un- 
less some remedy were applied, the inevit- 
able Consequence would be the entire des- 
truction of our industrious population. He 
was not then going to discuss the alteration 
of the duty on sugar, for that was not the 
Proper time for doing so; but, looking to 
the proceedings which had taken place on 
the motion of the noble Lord the Member 





for Liverpool, he felt justified in saying 
that imputations had been thrown out 
which must be discarded by candid minds, 
and he then denied, as he had _ before, that 
the question only regarded the continuance 
of our trade with the Brazils. This was 
the only consideration on the subject which 
he wished to advert to, and as he had ever 
supported, from the earliest period of his 
political life, all measures for the abolition 
of. slavery, he should continue to do so. 
With respect to the other measures of the 
Government, he believed that the people 
of this country would express their feelings 
in favour of them in such a voice as to com- 
pel that House ultimately to adopt them. 
He believed that on the discussion of these 
measures they could not abandon them un- 
less they were prepared to abandon the po- 
pulation of this country to entire despair. 
This was probably the last time which he 
should have the honour of addressing the 
House, and he begged to avail himself of 
the opportunity, if there was any doubt en- 
tertained on the subject, of avowing him- 
self to be still a party man and strongly 
attached to those principles which he had 
hitherto professed, but he did so without 
entertaining any bitterness towards his an- 
tagonists, and he hoped when he quitted 
that Mouse that he should do so with the 
satisfaction of thinking that he did not 
leave a personal enemy behind him. He 
should cease now to trouble the House, and 
he should only add, that he was as anxious 
and as sincere as ever for the maintenance 
and promotion of the cause of civil and re- 
ligious liberty all over the world, and that 
he cordially concurred with those with 
whom he had hitherto acted in extending 
free institutions in this country and in 
foreign nations, as that was the surest road 
to promote and secure the peace, the pros- 
perity,and the happiness of mankind. Such 
were the opinions which he had constantly 
entertained, and it was his anxious hope 
that such opinions would continue to in- 
fluence others in as wide a range as pos- 
sible. 

Sir William Follett: Mr. Speaker, I 
charge the right hon. and learned Member 
for the Tower Hamlets with no inconsist- 
ency, because, on a former night, he gave 
his vote in favour of those principles to 
which he has been long and sincerely at- 
tached ;—I charge him with no inconsist- 
ency, because now, faithful to his party 
attachments, he is about to give what he 
says may probably be the last vote he will 
ever record in this House, in favour of that 
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party with which he has long been con- 
nected. Neither will I stop to enquire 
whether the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman is quite right in saying that neither 
he, nor the Members of her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, have ever swerved from the old 
Whig doctrines of Mr. Fox and Lord 
Grey. I cannot, however, help expressing 
my surprise, that when the right hon. and 
learned Member referred to living Mem- 
bers of that party in this House—-when he 
alluded to the hon. Members for Middle- 
sex and Surrey, he did not also allude to 
the noble Earl himself, whom he described 
as the head of that party, and inform us 
whether Lord Grey is one of the firm sup- 
porters of Ministers in the other House, 
and an opposer of the course of conduct 
which they are pursuing. Is it because 
the right hon. Gentleman well knew, that 
Lord Grey, instead of being a supporter 
of her Majesty’s Government, condemns 
their conduct, and the course of policy 
pursued by them? I do not agree, either, 
with the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
in*the mode in which he has stated the 
proposition we are now discussing. He 
said, that the question between us, on 
this side of the House, and Ministers, is 
this—whether, when a Government-has 
sustained a defeat in this House, either 
upon some legislative measure, or a ques- 
tion denoting a want of confidence, there 
is anything unconstitutional in the Go- 
vernment’s appealing to the people. I 
will not contend that there is. I believe, 
that a Government which should appeal 
to the country, under such circumstances, 
would be acting fully in the spirit of the 
constitution; but I say that that is not 
the course pursued by the Government, 
and I say that this resolution is brought 
forward, not to condemn an appeal to the 
people, but to condemn the continuance 
in office, without such an appeal, of a 
Ministry who have not bad, for may Ses- 
sions, sufficiently the confidence of this 
House to enable them to carry any of their 
measures through Parliament. How have 
you, who sit opposite, spoken of dissolu- 
tion, and an appeal to the people? Under 
what circumstances is it announced? Jn 
the course of this debate—-I believe on 
the second niglt—it was for the first time 
announced, by the noble Lord, the Secre- 
tary for Ireland, a member of the Cabinet, 
that the Government did, at no distant 
period, intend to dissolve Parliament— 
that they had advised her Majesty to that 
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course, and that her Majesty had assented 
to it. Why, then, I ask, do you not dig. 
solve? Is it that you do not mean to dis. 
solve until you have had a discussion jy 
this House on the subject of the Cor. 
laws? Yes! that subject, which, of all 
others, the right hon. and learned Gentle. 
man said ought to receive calm considera. 
tion—aye, a calm, cool, and dispassionate 
consideration! The language of Ministers 
is this:—~‘*‘ We mean to dissolve; but, 
before we do so, we intend to propose to 
you an alteration of the Corn-laws—a 
question most deeply and powerfully af. 
fecting the passions and interests of the 
people. We intend to propose this, but 
we do not mean to ask you to concur in 
it; it is not with that view the proposition 
is brought forward. We have no expecta- 
tion, and no intention, of passing it into a 
law, for we mean to dissolve Parliament 
immediately after it shall have been dis- 
cussed.” Is this previous discussion pro- 
posed with the view of aiding the consi. 
deration of the measure at a future period? 
No ; it is suggested only for this object— 
that, in the course of the debate, appeals 
may be made to the passiors of the people 
out of doors, which you hopz may produce 
results serviceable to you at the coming 
elections. The fact was admitted by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary at 
War, who told us, plainly and distinctly, 
that when the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer brought forward his Budget, he had 
no expectation whatever of being able to 
carry the proposition respecting the Corn- 
laws. If we could entertain any doubt as 
to the object of Government, in asking us 
to discuss the question of the Corn-laws 
under a threat of dissolution, it must at 
once be removed by the course which the 
noble Lord, the Secretary for the Colo- 
nies, had taken with respect to the bill for 
amending the Poor-law. Why should 
not the Government proceed with that 
measure? They had every reason to be- 
lieve, that it would meet with the concur- 
rence of the House, and be passed into a 
law. But the noble Lord declares, that 
he will not proceed with the bill, because, 
forsooth, it is one which deeply affects the 
passions of the people, and because it 
would not, at this moment, obtain that 
cool and calm deliberation which it re 
quired, but would be made the text for 
speeches intended to have an effect upon 
the approaching elections. It seems to 
me impossible for any one to doubt that 
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this bill was abandoned, only because 
Ministers thought, that if they proceeded 
with it, the course which they and their 
supporters would take respecting it would 
operate injuriously to their interests in the 
elections, whilst they wish to force on a 
discussion about the Corn-laws, because 
they think that the speeches which will be 
made, in this House, will create a feeling 
in their favour out of doors. I can appeal 
to the authority of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, the Secretary at War, for evidence 
as to what would be the nature of a discus- 
sion on the Corn- laws under existing cir- 
cumstances. I can assure that right hon. 
Gentleman, that no one admires more than 
I do his talents and his eloquence; but I 
declare, that I scarcely dare venture to 
express the feelings which some portion of 
his speech, the other night, excited in my 
mind. Did the right hon. Gentleman 
consider it to be consistent with the posi- 
tion which he occupies in this House, and 
the country, to express a hope that he 
might see the spirit of 1831 revived at the 
fortheoming election ; and that the people 
would have strength enough to resist the 
overbearing aristocracy? [Cheers from 
the Ministerial benches.| Hon Members 
opposite cheer; but will the right hon, 
Gentleman say, that he considers it con- 
sistent with his duty, as a Cabinet Minis- 
ter, not to soften and smooth down jea- 
lousies which may exist between different 
classes of the community, but to attempt 
to aggravate, and inflame their passions 
and prejudices, and to array class against 
class in bitter hostility? Does the right 
hon. Gentleman recollect, that the noble 
Lord at the head of the Administration of 
which he is a Member said, of the spirit of 
1831, that it had stirred society to its 
foundations—arrayed one class of the 
community against another—man against 
man, and left behind it feelings of distrust 
and of the deepest enmity ? And yet this 
is the spirit which a Member of the Cabi- 
net thinks fit, in his place in this House, 
to express a hope may be called again into 
activity. I believe, however, that the right 
hon. Gentleman and his colleagues will be 
disappointed in their expectations. 1 be- 
lieve, that the people are not ready, at 
their bidding, to display again their spirit 
of 1831. 1 think, that the people will not 
be persuaded to array themselves in classes, 
one against another, to the injury of ail, 
for no purpose except to keep her Majes- 
ty’s Ministers in office, and to extricate 
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them from the difficulties of their position, 
I believe you have greatly overrated your 
power of agitating the people. But to 
return to the immediate question before 
the House. The Members of the Cabinet 
who have yet addressed the House, have 
taken different grounds of opposition to 
the resolution proposed by my right hon. 
Friend, the Member for Tamworth. I 
must, at once, admit, that we who support 
the resolution are bound to make out the 
two branches of the proposition, namely, 
that Ministers do not possess, and, for 
some time past, have not possessed, suffi- 
ciently the confidence of the House, to 
enable them to carry measures which 
they believe to be essential to the wel- 
fare of the country ; and that their con- 
tinuance in office, under such circum- 
stances, is contrary to the spirit of the 
Constitution. The right hon. President 
of the Board of Control, boldly denied 
the first branch of the proposition. He 
asserted, that Ministers have sufficiently 
possessed the confidence of the House to 
carry their measures, and he quoted a list 
of those which, he said, they had carried. 
My right hon. Friend, the Member for 
Pembroke, disposed of most of the mea- 
sures comprised in the right hon. Baro- 
net’s list; and I assert—and I challenge 
any Member on the other side, who may 
speak after me in the debate, to disprove 
the assertion — that, from May, 1839, 
(and that date forms an essential ingre- 
dient in the consideration of this ques- 
tion) when her Majesty’s Ministers them- 
selves declared that they did not suffici- 
ently possess the confidence of the House 
of Commons to enable them to conduct 
the affairs of the country, they have not 
been able to carry through this House 
any measure, without the concurrence of 
my right hon. Friend, and the party op- 
posed to them. The right hon. Secretary at 
War took a different ground; he admitted, 
that Ministers did not possess sufficiently 
the confidence of the House to enable 
them to carry legislative measures; but, 
then, he said—and anything coming from 
him is entitled to consideration—that it 
was not contrary to historical precedent, 
or the spirit of the Constitution, for Mi- 
nisters to continue to hold office under 
such circumstances. I deny, altogether, 
the validity of that doctrine; and I say, 
at the outset, that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman ought not to have excluded from 
his consideration one essential ingredient, 
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which has existed in the practical work- 
ing of the Constitution since the accession 
of the House of Hanover—I mean the 
mode in which the Government is con- 
ducted in Parliament, and the opposition 
to the Government by party combinations, 
here, and in the other House of Parlia- 
ment. The right hon. Gentleman entirely 
overlooked that essential ingredient in the 
working of the constitution; and surely 
the House must perceive the wide distinc- 
tion which exists between the present case 
and the historical precedents referred to 
by the right hon. Gentleman—three only 
in number-—which consisted of defeats on 
isolated measures, brought forward by 
Governments in the height of their power, 
and supported by great majorities in both 
Houses of Parliament; but crossed in this 
House by temporary and partial causes, 
operating on those measures alone, and 
not affecting the general policy of the 
Government. This was the case with re- 
spect to Lord Sunderland’s Peerage Bill, 
and Mr. Pitt’s Fortification Bill, which 
was lost by the casting vote of the 
Speaker. These cases occurred when the 


Government was in the height of its 
power, with a majority in both Houses of 


Parliament, and enjoying the favour, of 
the Crown. At the time Lord Sunderland 
was defeated on the Peerage Bill, he not 
only possessed the confidence of the Sove- 
reign, and of both Houses of Parliament, 
but it was actually impossible that any 
other Government could be formed, for, 
with the exception of the party opposed 
to the reigning family, there was no party 
in the country strong enough to form a 
Government. Lord Liverpool’s defeat on 
the Property Tax also occurred at a mo- 
ment when he possessed the confidence 
of the Crown, and of both Houses of Par- 
liament. Now, the case of the present 
Government is not analogous to any of 
those quoted by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. We insist upon the continued in- 
abiltty of her Majesty’s Ministers to carry 
any measure, no matter what importance 
they might attach to it, without the con- 
sent and except by the permission and 
sufferance of the paity in opposition to 
them. © [t is in that sense [ read the reso- 
lution which has been submitted to the 
House by my right hon. Friend, and that 
is the position in which Ministers, for se- 
veral Sessions, have been placed; and I 
maintain, that their continuing to hold 
office, under such circumstances, is con- 
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trary to all historical precedent—contra 

to every principle of representative govern. 
ment—and contrary, also, to the spirit of 
the Constitution. It is hardly necessa 

for me to cite any proof in support of the 
proposition, that the Government have 
not sufficiently the confidence of this 
House to enable them to carry legislative 
measures, The cases quoted in support 
of the contrary proposition, have all, with 
the exception of one, been disposed of h 

my right hon. Friend, the Member for 
Pembroke. One of the cases to which 
my right hon. Friend did not refer, and 
which the right hon. President of the 
Board of Control brought forward as the 
last proof of the power of the Govern. 
ment, was the bill for the registration of 
voters in Ireland. Now, I think, that 
any one acquainted with the history of 
that measure, must admit, that it would 
be impossible to select a stronger proof of 
the weakness of the Government, and the 
want of confidence of the House towards 
them, than is supplied by every circum. 
stance whichattendedit. A bill was brought 
forward by my noble Friend, the Member 
for North Lancashire, for the purpose of 
correcting the abuses which exist in the 
registration of voters in Ireland. It was 
opposed by all the power of the Govern. 
ment; but carried, nevertheless, through 
several stages. The Government then 
found themselves compelled to introduce 
a bill upon the subject, the principle of 
which the right hon. Baronet, the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control, said, was 
carried by a majority of five on the second 
reading. What principle does the right 
hon. Baronet mean to say was carried by 
that majority? Does he wish it to be 
understood, that the proposition con- 
tained, and almost concealed, in the bill 
for altering the elective franchise for 
counties in Ireland, received the sanction 
of this House? Why, upon that import 
ant point, Ministers were left in a miuority 
upon two divisions—one of eleven, and 
the other of twenty-one. And that is the 
measure which we are referred to, as fur- 
nishing evidence that Ministers possess 
the confidence of the House of Commons. 
That bill was abandoned by the Govern- 
ment; and its abandonment was immedi- 
ately followed by a budget, containing 4 
proposal for supplying the deficiency of 
the revenue by means of measures which 
the Government never intended to carry. 
May I be permitted here, for a moment, 
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to advert to the precedent of Mr. Pitt, in 
1780, which has been quoted in justifica- 
tion of what, 1 contend, is the only in- 
stance, in the history of this country, of a 
Ministry remaining in office, year after 
year, and Session after Session, without 
possessing the power of carrying its mea- 
sures. As the conduct of Mr. Pitt has 
been referred to, I wish it to be under- 
stood, that I am far from saying, that 
there may not be cases, extreme and pe- 
culiar in their character, in which a Mi- 
nister of the Crown may be justified in 
holding office, even against majorities of 
the House of Commons; but the circum- 
stances under which a Minister could be 
justified in taking that course, are so ex- 
treme and peculiar, that they are not 
likely to occur frequently; and I venture 
to suggest, also, that any struggle main- 
tained, under any circumstances, by a 
Minister against a majority of the House 
of Commons, cannot continue long, with- 
out endangering the power and preroga- 
tives of the Crown. What, however, was 
the conduct of Mr. Pitt? Although a 


considerable space of time has elapsed 
since the period referred to, yet we are 
so arrayed in parties against each other, 


that it is difficult even now to form an 
impartial judgment on the subject; but, I 
believe, | am borne out by the fact in 
stating, that posterity has pronounced its 
condemnation of the coalition of Lord 
North and Mr. Fox; and that it has also 
pronounced its condemnation of the India 
Bill, brought forward by that coalition, 
as an undue encroachment upon the pre- 
rogative of the Crown, and, at the same 
time, as being likely to prove dangerous 
to the liberties of the people. That was 
the opinion of Mr, Pitt— that was the 
opinion of the king; it was also the opi- 
nion of a majority of the House of Lords, 
and of a majority of the constituent body. 
That was the position in which Mr. Pitt 
stood; and I ask, whether, fighting, as he 
was, for a great public principle, that 
Minister was not fully justified in resist- 
ing, for some time, as he did, namely, 
from December to April, the combination 
of parties arraved against him, on no 
public principle, but, as he thought, ac- 
tuated by selfish and factious motives, 
and not supported by public opinion ? 
But, surely, the struggle which Mr. Pitt 
maintained on that occasion, ean afford 
no Justification for a weak and powerless 
Ministry, not acting on public principles. 
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[Hear, hear.} Why, what public princi- 
ple are Ministers acting upon? {[s it the 
princip'e of free trade, involved in the 
alteration of the Corn-law? Why, when 
did they announce that principle? When, 
I ask, did they announce the great pub- 
lic principles which have kept them 
in office, since May, 1839, down to the 
present moment. It was not until within 
the last fortnight, after their defeat upon 
the Irish Bill, that we ever heard of this 
great public principle. Ministers have, for 
years, been maintaining a straggle against 
the Commons House of Parliament, and 
have they stood upon that great public 
principle? No, it was never heard of till 
this moment; and I think we have the 
admission of the right hon. Secretary-at- 
war, that it is brought forward now, not 
with any view to its being carried into 
effect, but merely to serve the temporary 
purpose of the moment. I shall, per- 
haps, be allowed to refer briefly to another 
precedent, which has been quoted as a 
justification for the retention of office by 
the right hon. Gentlemen opposite—I 
mean that of Sir Robert Peel, in 1835. -I 
own I should have thought, that, if that 
precedent had been referred to at all upon 
this occasion, it would have been in con- 
demnation of the conduct of Ministers. 
What are the facts which the right hon. 
President of the Board of Control stated, 
in connexion with the course pursued by 
my right hon. Friend in 1835? He stated 
that he possessed the unbounded confi- 
dence of the Crown, and of a large ma- 
jority of the House of Lords; and the 
right hon. Baronet added, that he now felt 
himself at liberty to state also, as an his- 
torical fact, that not only did his late Ma- 
jesty repose entire confidence in him, but 
he felt the greatest repugnance to receiv- 
ing the present Ministers into his councils. 
These are the interesting historical facts 
which the right hon. Gentleman has told 
us; and I will add another, namely, that 
my right hon. Friend was supported by a 
great and powerful party in this country, 
and that, at the time of his resignation, 
he had in the House of Commons a majo- 
rity of the representatives of one portion 
of the United Kingdom. I do not advert to 
that fact at all, for the purpose of making 
any contrast between the representatives 
of one part ‘of the kingdom and another. 
I do not allude to the circumstance with 
any such object, but merely with the view 
of showing, that my right hon. Friend not 
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only possessed the confidence of the Crown 
and of a majority of the House of Peers, 
but was also supported by a great and 
powerful party in the country. Having all 
that support, however, in addition to pos- 
sessing the confidence of the King and the 
House of Lords, the first moment my right 
hon. Friend was obstructed in a legislative 
measure he resigned. I will repeat the 
words which my right hon. Friend used 
when announcing his resignation to the 
House of Commons, and then I will ask 
whether his conduct affords any justifica- 
tion for the continuance in office of her 
Majesty’s Ministers, under the circum- 
stances in which they are placed? My 
right hon. Friend said— 

“ T do not hesitate to declare, that, under no 
circumstances, under the pressure of no diffi- 
culties, would I ever advise the Crown to 
resign that great source of moral strength, 
which consists in a strict adherence to the 
practice, the principle, the spirit, and the letter 
of the constitution.” 

Those were the principles upon which 
my right hon. Friend acted when he re- 
signed office in 1835; and if the present 
Ministers had acted upon the same con- 
stitutional principles, they would, when 


they returned to power, after their resig- 
nation in 1839, and found that they had 
not obtained any increase of confidence 
from the House, have again resigned their 


offices. 1 do not mean to enter into any 
discussion relative to the circumstances 
which led to her Majesty’s Ministers re- 
turn to office in 1839. They may have 
been justified, under the circumstances 
attending the attempt to form another 
Government, and the failure of that at- 
tempt, in making another experiment, 
with the view of ascertaining whether the 
House of Commons and the country were 
disposed to place increased confidence in 
them; but, at all events, it must be ad- 
mitted that the experiment signally and 
entirely failed ; and that so far from ob- 
taining any further share of confidence, 
every thing which occurred within these 
walls, and throughout the country, be- 
tokened a diminution of confidence. The 
first step they took, upon their return to 
office, was to abandon their own Jamaica 
bill, and to adopt another which was dic- 
tated by my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Tamworth, and forced on them by this 
side of the House. At that time Lord 
Melbourne—rejecting the doctrine of the 
right hon. Secretary-at-war — declared 
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emphatically, in his place in Parliament 
that the worst possible Ministry for this 
country was that which did not possess 
power to carry its legislative measures, 
Yet, from that time to the present moment 
Ministers have remained in office without 
any accession of power. Now, I ask 
whether the very course pursued by the 
Government with respect to the great 
question now under consideration, does 
not furnish a practical illustration that 
their conduct is inconsistent with the 
pure spirit of the constitution. How 
have they maintained themselves in of. 
fice? I say, by making concession after 
concession, and attempting to conciliate 
—and, by conciliating, encouraging— 
that extreme party in the country, whose 
views the noble Lord, the Secretary for 
the Colonies, has repeatedly denounced as 
dangerous to the Monarchy and constitu. 
tion. To prove this, I will refer to the 
conduct of the Government upon one or 
two great questions, What course did they 
pursue with respect to the ballot? They 
opposed it as a government—they de- 
nounced it as a dangerous innovation upon 
the constitution, and as tending to a revo- 
lutionary change in the Government of 
this country. Nothing took place which 
ought to have produced any alteration of 
their opinion upon this subject; but, 
finding that they were growing weaker in 
this House, they determined upon making 
a concession to the extreme party, and 
the ballot became an open question. 
So, with respect to the extension of the 
franchise; Ministers opposed that—they 
declared their intention to stand upon the 
Reform Bill, as the settlement of a great 
constitutional question ;—and, when the 
hon. Baronet, the Member for Preston, 
proposed to introduce a bill to extend the 
right of voting to 10/. occupiers in coun- 
ties, the noble Secretary for the Colonies 
opposed it, as a dangerous alteration of 
the enactments and principles of the Re- 
form Act. Yet, this very Session, Minis- 
ters themselves introduce into a bill, 
professing to be for the amendment of the 
Registration system in Ireland, a more 
sweeping alteration of the elective fran- 
chise for counties than that proposed by 
the hon. Member for Preston—more op- 
posed to the spirit of the Reform Act, 
because it destroyed every franchise created 
by that measure, and substituted for them 
one uniform franchise of 52. These ate 
some of the concessions made by the Go- 
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yernment to the extreme party; and now 
they propose to make another, upon the 
nestion of the Corn-laws, It was only 
last year that the head of the Government 
declared, that no one but a madman 
would think of making any alteration in 
the Corn-laws. [No, zo.] Lord Mel- 
bourne stated, in the month of June last, 
not yet twelvemonths ago, that he would 
listen to no proposal for altering the Corn- 
laws. [No, no.] What! is that meant 
tobe denied? I did not mean to read 
the noble Lord’s words, because I thought 
they were too well known to admit of any 
dispute ; but, since a contradiction has 
been offered to my description of them, I 
will read them. I ask what is the mean- 


ing of this passage : 


“Tf he could be convinced that it was safe 
and just at once to do away with protection, to 
adopt a perfectly simple state of the law upon 
this subject, and to have an importation of 
corn entirely open and free of duty, he should 
then be inclined to propose or advocate inquiry. 
His noble Friend had carefully abstained from 
stating what it was thathe meant to do, whether 
his object was to have a fixed duty, or a dimi- 
nution of the present ascending and descending 
scale; but whichever of these alternatives was 
his noble Friend’s plan, as he saw clearly and 
distinctly that that object would not be carried 
without a most violent struggle, without caus- 
ing much ill blood, and a deep sense of griev- 
ance, without stirring society to its foundations, 
and leaving behind every sort of bitterness and 
animosity, he did not think that the advantages 
to be gained by the changes were worth the 
evils of the struggle, by which, their Lordships 
might depend on it, the change could alone be 
effected. They had seen great changes at no 
distant period—changes which had stirred so- 
ciety from the bottom, which had excited man 
against man, divided the whole country into 
parties, and left behind the deepest feelings of 
discord and enmity. He, for one, was not for 
adding to those feelings, by rashly adventuring 
to stir and agitate them, and upon these ge- 
neral grounds, he felt himself justified in say- 
ing ‘no’ to the motion of the noble Earl.”— 
[Cheers] 


What! can hon. Members cheer that ? 
That speech was made only in June last ; 
and are we now to understand that the no- 
ble Lord who made it, and his Government, 
areprepared tostirsociety toitsfoundations? 
Are they prepared to array class against 
class, and man against man, by a proposi- 
tion which, be it observed, they themselves 
declare, at the time they propose it, they 
have no expectation of carrying? What 
justification, I ask can be offered for the 
agitation of this question by Ministers, 
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whilst Lord Melbourne remains at the 
head of the Government ? If a proposition 
respecting the Corn-laws has been brought 
forward, as has been admitted, not in the 
hope that it would be carried, but for the 
purpose of exciting the feelings and pas- 
sions of the people, I am at a loss to con- 
ceive how it can be defended by hon. 
Members opposite. Can any hon. Mem- 
ber refer me to an instance, in the history 
of this conntry, of a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, having a large deficiency to 
supply, coming down to the House of 
Commons, and submitting a budget, con- 
taining propositions which his colleagues 
themselves admit can never be available 
for the purpose for which they are brought 
forward ?. Can any Government stand ex- 
cused for thus trifling, not only with the 
feelings and interests of the people, but 
with the revenue of the country? The 
proposition relating to corn is not the 
only portion of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s budget which the right hon. 
Gentleman must have known could not be 
made available for the purpose for which 
he proposed to bring it forward. The 
same observation applies to the proposition 
relative to the Timber Duties. When we 
find the Governor-general of Canada urg- 
ing, that, if Ministers did intend to make 
any alteration in the duties on timber, 
which must operate injuriously to the in- 
terests of the inhabitants of Canada, due 
time, at least, should be given for the con- 
sideration of the proposition, and to enable 
persons who had embarked their capital 
in the timber trade to divert it into some 
other channel. I think it is absurd to sup- 
pose that Ministers could ever have contem- 
plated the possibility of that part of their 
budget becoming available for its pro- 
fessed object. What, then, is the meaning 
of bringing forward propositions, calculated, 
from their nature, to agitate the people of 
this country, and to excite discontent in a 
great colony, which has been recently the 
theatre of a rebellion, in which a great 
experiment—that of the legislative union 
of the two provinces—is now going on, 
and along the whole frontier of which is, 
if not a hostile country, at least a popu- 
lation a great portion of which is ayxious 
to take advantage of any symptom of dis- 
content in Canada, in order to convert it 
into an instrument of hostility against 
this country. Such is the budget of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—such is the 
conduct of the Government! They bring 
2L 
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forward propositions which they admit 
they do not expect to carry ; and then we 
are told, that they are maintained in office 
upon a great public principle! I own it 
appears to me, that the course adopted by 
Ministers affords the strongest practical 
proof—if any were wanted, after the his- 
torical precedents to which my right hon. 
Friend referred on submitting his motion 
to the House—that the continuance of 
Ministers in office is contrary to the spirit 
of the constitution ; and I see nothing in 
the threat of dissolution, to which the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman who 
preceded me referred, and which my hon. 
and learned Friend, the Member for Shields, 
(Mr. Ingham) has considered sufficient to 
induce him to vote against the motion. 
I say, I see nothing in that threat of disso- 
lution, in the mode in which it was an- 
nounced, or in the time at which it appears 
likely to be executed, to prevent me giving 
my vote in favour of the resolution of my 
right hon. Friend. On the contrary, [ 


think that the manner in which the threat 
of dissolution has been announced, in the 
course of this debate, is an additional rea- 
son why I should support the motion. I 
shall give, then, more cordial support to 


the resolution of my right hon. Friend, 
because I think that both the propositions 
contained in it are fully and clearly made 
out. and because also, I am satisfied that 
the course of conduct which has been 
pursued by her Majesty’s Ministers, and 
which, perhaps, they have been compelled 
to adopt in consequence of the position in 
which they stand with respect to this 
House and the country, cannot longer be 
continued without exposing to equal dan- 
ger the real power and prerogative of the 
Crown, and the peace and happiness of 
the people. 

Sir George Grey: I confess it was not 
without feelings of curiosity I saw my hon. 
and learned Friend (Sir William Follett), 
who has just addressed the House, rise to 
maintain the truth of the proposition pro- 
pounded in the resolution moved by the 
right hon. Member for Tamworth, be®ause 
1 was at a loss to’ conceive how he, with 
the reputation he so deservedly enjoys, as 
a great constitutional lawyer, could under- 
take to support the opinion expressed by 
that proposition, namely, that a Govern- 
ment, being unable to carry a measure of 
great importance, which they, for the first 
time, have submitted to the House, is 
bound at once to relinquish office, without 
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allowing the people of this country an op. 
portunity of expressing their opinion upon 
the measure, and the conduct of their te. 
presentatives respecting it. I, howeyer 
was gratified to find, that my hon. and 
learned Friend abandoned that proposition 
altogether. In opposition to the right 
hon. Baronet, the Member for Pembroke, 
and many other Members who had pre. 
viously addressed the House in support of 
the motion, my hon. and learned Friend, 
at least, has fully admitted, that it is per. 
fectly in consonance with the spirit and 
practice of the constitution for the Minis. 
ters of the Crown to advise the Sovereign 
to exercise her prerogative of dissolving 
Parliament, and appealing to the people, 
I ask whether there is a word about disso. 
lution in the resolution of the right hon, 
Member for Tamworth? No! the reso- 
lution is a sort of declaratory law of the 
principles of the constitution, which would 
lead to the inference, that any Govern- 
ment which may be unable to carry mea- 
sures which they think essential to the 
prosperity and welfare of the country, are 
bound at once to yield to the opinion of 
an existing Parliament, and to resign, 
After listening to many of the speeches 
which have been delivered on the other 
side of the House, I had arrived at the 
conclusion, that the main object and in- 
tention of the motion was to drive the 
present Ministers from office, and to 
enable hon. Gentlemen opposite to take 
their places, without an intermediate ap- 
appeal to the people. The right hon. 
Member for Pembroke the other night 
expressiy denounced a dissolution as a 
reckless, dangerous, and, I think he added 
revolutionary proceeding. I suppose the 
right hon. Baronet had come fresh from 
the library, after reading the yet unfin- 
ished speech of the right hon. Member for 
Tamworth, in 1831—a speech which was 
interrupted by the Black Rod summoning 
this House to the Bar of the House of 
Lords. That speech was not in terms 80 
strong—certainly, it was not so vitupera- 
tive—as that of the right hon. Member 
for Pembroke, who seems to consider 
himself privileged to use harsh language 
towards men whom he was once proud to 
call his friends. The right hon. Member 
for Tamworth in 1831 was sitting oppo- 
site the noble Lord, the Member for North 
Lancashire, who is now sitting by his side, 
and who answered him ; he was also sitting 
opposite the right hon. Member for Peiti- 
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broke,who remained silent under his attack, 
The right hon. Member for Tamworth de- 
nounced, in strong terms, the course pur- 
-suéd by the Government of that day. He 
said, that they had laid measures upon 
the Table without the intention of passing 
them, but for the mere purpose of creating 

pular excitement—that their course was 
fraught with danger, and must lead to tu- 
mult and disturbance. It was a gratify- 
ing scene the other night when the right 
hon. Member for Pembroke was reminded 
by my noble Friend near me of the disso- 
lution in 1831, to witness the enthusiasm 
with which, recalling the feelings of his 
better days, he exclaimed—* Dissolve ! 
Yes, we did dissolve—but we dissolved 
with spirit! You should have dissolved 
the moment you were defeated.” I cor- 
dially concurred in the opinion then ex- 
pressed by the right hon. Baronet, as to 
the course taken in 1831, but I could not 
help recollecting, that the hon. Members 
on the other side of the House, who 
cheered the right hon. Baronet with so 
much enthusiasm, had cheered the right 
hon. Member for Tamworth with equal 
vehemence, when he attacked the right 
hon. Baronet, and those with whom he 
was then associated, for having ventured 
on a dissolution of Parliament in 1831. 
That circumstance must have been grati- 
fying to every person who took an interest 
in the great measure proposed in 1831, 
and it induces me to entertain a sanguine 
liope, that before another ten years have 
passed, the right hon. Baronet will be 
found amongst those who will cheer the 
course which the Government have now 
taken, arid who will find, in the resolution 
to dissolve Parliament, grounds for the 
approbation of posterity, whatever opin- 
ion may be entertained respecting it at the 
present moment. Up to the time of the 
delivery of the hon. and learned Member 
for Exeter’s speech, I conceived, that the 
object of the motion was to obtain a vote, 
which those who proposed it believed 
would have the effect of inducing Minis- 
ters to abandon their offices, without 
making an appeal to the people. That I 
how find is not the case. It is not an ap- 
peal to the people, it seems, which hon. 
Members opposite dread—though many of 
theit speeches look very much as if they 
did dread it—but it is an appeal to the 
people after the subject of the Corn-laws 
shall have been debated, not at county 
meetings, not at borough meetings, but in 
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a manner worthy of the subject, by the 
representatives of the people in this 
House—upon its merits, by means of 
which the constituencies of the country 
may know not only the votes which their 
Members have given, but the reasons on 
which they are founded. Why do hon. 
Gentlemen opposite deprecate the dis- 
cussion on the Corn-laws in this House ? 
I could understand them if they depre- 
cated the discussion of the question at 
meetings such as that alluded to to-night 
at Stroud, which must tend more than 
anything to bring public meetings into con- 
tempt, and which exhibit an unhallowed 
union between Chartists and Conserva- 
tives, who attend for the express purpose of 
interrupting the proceedings, and whose 
exploits are ostentatiously paraded in the 
columns of the Conservative journals as 
proofs of public opinion against the mea- 
sures proposed by the Government, whilst 
hon. Members in this House take advan- 
tage of them in another way, exclaiming 
—‘* Look at the advocates of popular 
rights! They cannot meet without creating 
a tumult.” The noble Lord, the Member 
for Marylebone (Lord Teignmouth), in- 
formed us the other night, that he had 
spent three hours with three deputations 
of Chartists, who declared, that they 
would support a Tory Government in pre- 
ference to the present Administration, be- 
cause they believed, that the former would 
do more for them than the latter had 
ever done. I wish the noble Lord had 
felt himself warranted in going further, 
and had told us what are the measures 
which they intimated their expectation of 
receiving. These are the men who disturb 
and bring discredit upon public meetings, 
But I ask, whether it is possible to sup- 
pose, that any such scenes will take place 
within the walls of this House? and whe- 
ther, on the contrary, the subject will not 
be discussed with the calmness, delibera- 
tion, and dignity, becoming such an as- 
sembly, and that by that means much of 
the delusion which exists on the subject 
of the Corn-laws may be dispelled? That 
it may be inconvenient to the hon. Mem- 
bers opposite to have the question dis« 
cussed, [ do not mean to deny. The right 
hon. Member for Tamworth expressly 
stated, that he would have no conceal- 
ment on the subject of the Corn-laws, 
He said, that he retained the opinions on 
that subject which he had expressed last 
year. But I profess, that after listening 
L 2 
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to the right hon. Baronet with the utmost 
anxiety and attention, all I could collect 
from what fell from him was, that he was 
for the maintenance of a sliding scale in 
opposition to a fixed duty. Was that being 
explicit? It is self-evident, that a sliding 
scale may be consistent with absolute pro- 
hibition, or with the absence of all protec- 
tion whatever. When my noble Friend 
gave notice of his proposition in the first 
instance, he stated it was the intention of 
the Government to propose a moderate 
fixed duty. Upon that occasion my noble 
Friend was met by several Gentlemen, 
who alleged, with not unnatural eagerness, 
that my noble Friend, by stating his in- 
tention to propose a fixed duty, was im- 
parting no useful information, and that it 
was necessary he should make known the 
amount of the proposed duty. Now, the 
same observation may be more justly ap- 
plied to the right hon. Baronet’s declara- 
tion of his preference of a sliding scale. 
When my noble Friend was pressed to 
state what would be the amount of duty, 
he did so; I wish the right hon. Baronet 
would be equally explicit as to the details 
of his sliding scale. I say, that your 


object is to conceal your views from the 


electors. You want to go to the hustings 
merely as the advocates of a sliding scale 
against a fixed duty, and to avoid making 
any declaration to which you can be fixed. 
While petitions are pouring in from the 
agricultural districts against alterations of 
any kind, the right hon. Baronet depre- 
cates agitation, because, he says, it may 
prevent the settlement of the question. 
Has not the House a right, when it is 
called upon to transfer its confidence from 
the present Government to the right hon. 
Baronet, to know what settlement he 
means to propose? It may be extremely 
convenient not to debate the subject here, 
particularly at a time when candidates-— 
who may be supposed to be in the confi- 
dence of the right hon. Baronet, one of 
whom, indeed, held a cabinet office under 
him—are making professions which are 
totally inconsistent with the maintenance 
of the present Corn-law, and which, 
if they have any distinct meaning, imply 
a concurrence in the proposal of the Go- 
vernment on this subject. One of the 
principal grounds on which the proposi- 
tion before the House rests—and this has 
not, I think, been distinctly adverted to 
before —is the modification which the 
measures of Government have undergone 
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in deference to the opinions of hon. Gen. 
tlemen opposite. The right hon. Member 
for Pembroke, in adverting to the modifi. 
cation of measures which have been brought 
forward by the Government, alluded, in’ 
terms of the greatest apparent satisfaction, 
to the alterations made in the Irish Muni- 
cipal bill; and he instanced that case as 
a proof of the weakness of Government, 
Now, it appears to me, that the modifica- 
tions which the Irish Corporation Bill 
underwent, and at which the right hon, 
Member for Pembroke expressed so much 
delight, were not in the slightest degree 
owing to a want of confidence in the Go- 
vernment on the part of this House, but 
on the part of the House of Lords. The 
fact is, that hon. Members opposite knew 
that they had the means of effectually 
opposing the measures of the Government, 
though supported by a majority in this 
House, because they knew that they were 
supported by a majority in the other. Let 
me ask—and it is an important question, 
before the House comes to a division on 
the motion before it—on what principles 
does the right hon. Baronet, the Member 
for Tamworth, propose to conduct the 
Government? The hon. and _ learned 
Member for Exeter asked, on what public 
principle the Government-acted? I, on 
the other hand, inquire, on what grounds 
does the right hon. Baronet ask the con- 
fidence of this House? What is the prin- 
ciple on which he rests his opposition to 
the Government? On looking back to 
the history of former Parliaments, I find 
that the principles of an opposition, at 
least, have been clearly defined — have 
been embodied in measures laid before 
Parliament. I find, also, that the prin- 
ciples of civil and religious liberty, which 
were constantly maintained by the Whigs 
in opposition, were repeatedly brought 
before the House. What has been the 
course of the present opposition? Has 
the party opposite, which boasts so much 
of their strength, introduced a single 
popular measure into the House? What 
measure have they brought forward, during 
the existence of the present Government, 
embodying their principles? What mea- 
sure have we seen testing their sincerity 
iu sympathysing with the wants of the 
people? What measure testing their de- 
sire to extend popular rights, or the si0- 
cerity of their conversion, of which they 
occasionally boast, to the principles of the 
Reform Act? They have brought forward 
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no measure, with the exception of the one 
relating to Ireland, with respect to which 
the right hon. Member for Tamworth, in 
opening this debate, was ominously silent. 


Baronet exhibited the prudence which 
usually characterises him, Perhaps the 
right hon. Baronet, if left to himself, 
might be able to govern Ireland; but he 
is associated with men, in whose prudence 


and good intentions towards that country , 
The House | 


I can place no confidence. 
will recollect the Irish Registration Bill, 
introduced by the noble Lord, the Mem- 


ber for North Lancashire, which was sig- | 


nificantly termed the other night, by the 
hon. Member for the city of Durham, a 


confidence to the hon. Gentlemen oppo- 


site, and yet that is the only measure | 
which they have brought forward as a) 


party; being the remedy which they pro- 
pose for admitted evils prevailing in the 
registration system in Ireland, but avow- 
edly only a partial remedy for those evils. 
Even the hon. and learned Member for 
Exeter could not help drawing a dis- 
tinction between the English and Irish 
representatives, although he afterwards 
endeavoured to retract what he had 
said. The hon, and learned Gentleman, 
doubtless, was led into such a train of 
thought from reading those analyses of 
the divisions in this House which con- 
stantly appear in the columns of journals 
with which he is conversant. We know 
that in these articles the Irish representa- 
tives are held but as dust in the balance, 
precisely in accordance with the principles 
on which the bill of the noble Lord, the 
Member for North Lancashire, was founded 
—a bill which, under existing circum- 
stances, would destroy the vitality of the 
Reform Act, and convert representation 
into nomination. The noble Lord who 
introduced the bill himself anticipated 
that this would be its effect. [ Lord 
Stanley: No.] The noble Lord, cer- 
tainly, if not in the discussions on his 
own bill, in those which took place on the 
Government bill on this subject, stated 
his apprehension, that circumstances in 
Ireland, as affecting the relation of land- 
lords and tenants, might tend to destroy 
the representative system in some coun- 
ues, and that it might become necessary, 
when this result should have occurred, to 
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consider what measures would be requi- 
site to meet the evil. I ask whether such 


, a result is not in accordance with the feel- 
,ings which lead to the analyses of the 
In that respect, I think the right hon. | 


divisions in this House, and with the sen- 
timent which, unluckily, for his party, 


escaped from the hon and learned Mem- 


ber for Exeter, when he stated that Sir 
Robert Peel’s Administration in 1835, 
had a majority of the English representa- 
tives, as distinguished from those of Ire- 
land? Are these the principles on which 
you mean to maintain the union? The 
hon. and learned Member for Exeter, in 
referring to the Poor-law Amendment Act 


| Bill, asked why, if there were to be no 
' discussion upon that subject, should there 
bill for the better government of Ireland. | 
That bill is not likely to form a ground | 
for inducing the House to transfer its | 


be any with respect to the Corn-laws? I 
do not complain of the spirit and manner 
in which the hon. and Jearned Member 
for Exeter alluded to that bill; but I can- 
not help expressing my deep regret at the 
tone and spirit in which the right hon. 
Member for Pembroke referred to it. I 
believe, that if there is one thing more 
than another upon which the right hon. 
Baronet, the Member for Tamworth, has 
prided himself, and justly so, it is that he 
has cautiously abstained from mixing up 
party considerations with the subject of 
the New Poor-law, and he has always 
endeavoured to discuss it with calmness 
and deliberation. The same line of con- 
duct was not observed by the right hon. 
Member for Pembroke, although he was 
one of the authors of the measure, and 
although nothing has fallen from the 
right hon. Baronet since the introduction 
of the bill for the amendment of the 
Poor-law, which could lead the House to 
suppose that he intended to withdraw bis 
support from it. I never heard a syllable 
drop from him to that effect, nor has he 
ever suggested any alteration ; and yet, on 
the present occasion, he brought down the 
bill in his pocket, and went, as it were into 
committee upon its clauses, in order that he 
might have an opportunity of heaping ob- 
loguy upon those with whom he was for- 
merly associated. But when I am asked 
why, if there is to be no discussion about the 
Poor-law Act, there should be any upon 
the Corn-laws ?—I answer, that the rea- 
son is obvious. The Poor-law has been 
discussed, over and over again, in this 
House. It is nota single discussion on 
the Poor-law that is wanted. The bill 
for amending the Poor-law has been read 
a second time, and has been long in com- 
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mittee, and the opinions of most Members 
are well known respecting it. That law, 
moreover, is now the law of the land, and 
there exists no intention of suffering its 
provision to expire. Again, the discus- 
sion on the Corn-laws will not occupy 
more than a few nights at the utmost; 
whilst the committee upon the Poor-law 
Act Amendment Bill, which had already 
lasted several weeks, would probably have 
extended through as many more, and thus 
have postponed till a distant period of 
the dissolution, for which hon. Members 
profess themselves so anxious. With re- 
spect to the other measure of the budget, 
it is clear, from the speeches of the right 
hon. Baronet, the Member for Tamworth, 
that he considered the question of the 
sugar duties to involve no moral obliga- 
tion. It is, in his view, entirely a ques- 
tion of expediency—of supply; and there 
is no reason why the right hon. Baronet, 
shortly after his accession to power, might 
not propose the same measure. On the 
timber duties, I really am at a loss to 
know what the opinions of the right 
hon. Baronet are. He told the louse 


that he would be very explicit; but his 
explicitness consisted solely in saying, 
that he would reserve his opinion until he 


knew the effect which the measure was 
likely to produce in the present state of 
Canada. I can quite understand the 
right hon. Baronet taking these political 
considerations into account; but I cannot 
understand his abstaining from expressing 
any opinion whatever on the question it- 
self, irrespective of such considerations, 
at the very time when he was professing 
to give an explicit statement of his views 
to the House. It is of the greatest impor- 
tance that, before this present motion is 
decided, the House should understand 
fully what the opinions of the right hon. 
Baronet are on the great questions which 
must engage the attention of Parliament, 
no matter who is at the head of affairs. 
As far as Tam able to judge, the right 
hon. Baronet now supports the same views 
which, in 1830, drove him from power. 
Every one knows, that it was not the division 
on the civil list, which caused the right 
hon. Baronet to retire from office at that 
time. It was the feeling in the counties 
on the subject of Reform, evinced by the 
Yorkshire election, —the question put to 
the Duke of Wellington by Lord Grey, 
on this subject, in the House of Lords, 
and the answer given to it, which excited 
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such a feeling throughout the country, ag 
to make it clear to the right hon. Baronet, 
that the Government, of which he was a 
Member, no longer possessed the confi- 
dence of the country, and that any fur. 
ther appeal to the people would be useless, 
In accordance with the principles which 
he then entertained, the right hon. Ba- 
ronet opposed the Reform Bill, and has 
subsequently opposed every popular mea 
sure brought forward by the Government, 
as long as opposition to such measures 
could be safely conducted ; and when, at 
length, he has supported them, his sup. 
port has been given with the object, in 
which he has unfortunately been too suc- 
cessful, by the help of a majority in the 
other House, of reducing the value of 
such measures, depriving them of their 
popular character, and rendering them 
unpalatable to the cae With regard 
to the budget, I fully admit that, as far 
as it has been hitherto discussed, her 
Majesty’s Government do not possess the 
confidence of the present House of Com- 
mons sufficiently to enable them to carry 
the measures which they have proposed; 
but they have a powerful minority in 
favour of the principles which they main- 
tain, and are therefore determined that 
the country should decide between them 
and the monopolists by whom they are 
opposed—should decide whether or not 
an effort should be made to supply the 
existing deficiency in the revenue, and, at 
the same time, to relieve the burthens of 
the people. The House may endeavour 
to prevent such an appeal—it may trans- 
fer its confidence to the right hon. Ba- 
ronet and those associated with him—it 
may follow up the present resolution, if 
adopted, by an address to the Crown, 
praying for the dismissal of the present 
Government, without any appeal to the 
people ;—-but let me caution you to be- 
ware of forfeiting that confidence which 
the people ought ever to repose in their 
representatives—to beware of compromis- 
ing the respect due to this House; not, as 
was suggested by the right hon. Baronet, 
by a disregard of your own privileges, but 
by a disregard of the wishes, and a neglect 
of the interests, of the great body of the 
people. b 
Mr. Handley: Sir, at this late period 
of the evening I lave no wish to prolong 
the debate unnecessarily, sensible as I am 
of my inability to command the attention 
of the House; but it must be obvious to 
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hon. Gentlemen that, from the position in 
which 1 am placed by this resolution, it is 
impossible I can allow the debate to close 
without addressing to them a few observa= 
tions. 1 am the more compelled to do so 
in consequence of the speech with which 
the right hon. Baronet, the Member for 
Pembroke, closed the last evening’s dis- 
cussion. That right hon. Baronet had 
thought fit to address a lecture to my noble 
Friend, the Member for North Lincoln- 
shire, and myself, on the subject of con- 
sistency—a lecture which, considering the 
source from which it came proved the 
right hon. Baronet to possess a degree of 
modest assurance not often met with in 
this House, The right hon. Baronet was 
reported to have said, for I had not the 
advantage of hearing him, that both my 
noble Friend and myself declared that, as 
far as we were concerned, ‘“ the Corn 
question should never be brought forward 
in that House as a Government measure.” 
Now, never having intended to state any- 
thing that could bear such an interpreta- 
tion, and believing that I never had, I 
carefully examined the reports of all the 
observations I had addressed to the House 
connected with this subject, and I found 
nothing that could possibly bear such a 
construction, except that, when explaining 
to the House a misrepresentation on the 
part of a morning paper, which asserted 
that, I not only approved of the mode in 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had introduced the question of the Corn- 
laws to the House, but that when the 
time came I should be happy to second 
him in dealing with the details, I certainly 
had said that, so far from approving the 
mode in which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had introduced the question, I 
very much disapproved of it; and that, so 
far from assisting him in carrying out the 
details, if it depended on my vote, the 
tight hon. Gentleman should not have the 
opportunity of considering it at all. Now, 
is iton words such as these that the right 
hon. Baronet has not scrupled to fix upon 
me a pledge to join in a vote of censure 
and want of confidence against that Go- 
verment with which, with the exception of 
my vote upon the sugar duties, I have 
constantly acted? Is it upon words such 
as these that I am to be taken to have de- 
clared that, because I differed with her 
Ma esty’s Ministers on one point, I should 
withdraw my confidence from them upon 


all subjects in which I had _ hitherto 
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concurred? Is it upon such grounds as 
these that the right hon. Baronet, who the 
other evening asked, if he met a madman 
in the streets, should he not be bound to 
rush upon him and wrest the weapon 
from him to prevent mischief; now coun- 
selled me, as it were, to a breach of the 
peace, inasmuch as it would equally be 
my duty to waylay the noble Lord, the 
Secretary for the Colonies, between Down- 
ing-street and this House, and wrest from 
him the Corn-bill which he proposes to 
lay upon the table of this House? Is it 
upon grounds such as these that the right 
hon. Baronet, himself no Zephyr, calls 
upon the “ heavy agriculturists of Lincoln- 
shire,” as he is pleased to designate my 
constituents, to eject me from my seat? 
Whether or no they will adopt his advice 
time will show ; but if they do, there is at 
least this marked distinction between 
my case and that which befel the right 
hon, Baronet on a former occasion, namely, 
that my constituents will reject me because 
I shall have been true to my principles, 
while the honest grey-coats of Cumber- 
land dismissed the right hon, Baronet be- 
cause he had proved false to his.—The 
right hon. Baronet had truly said, on the 
former evening, that the motion of the 
right hon. Baronet, the Member for Tam- 
worth, was not founded upon the case of 
a single defeat, but on a succession of de- 
feats on measures which they deemed es- 
sential. Now, in as much as the sugar du- 
ties is the only question upon which the 
Government has sustained a defeat in which 
I have assisted, and the right hon. Baronet, 
the Member for Tamworth, has carried 
back his resolution, even so far as to em- 
brace the Appropriation Clause (there was 
probably a good reason for not ante-dating 
his resolution previous to that period, see- 
ing it might be extremely inconvenient to 
the noble Lord, the Member for North Lan- 
cashire, and the right hon. Baronet, the 
Member for Pembroke); and seeing that 
the question of the Timber Duties and the 
Corn-laws had not as yet been submitted 
to the consideration of the House, I am 
more inclined to look upon the right hon. 
Baronet as a warning rather than as an ex- 
ample. I am the rather induced to adopt his 
precepts in preference to his practice—to fol- 
low his doctrine rather than imitate his acts. 
Therefore it is that I have had great sa- 
tisfaction in finding, in that fertile source 
which the right hon. Baronet, the Mem- 
ber for Pembroke, affords to all those who 
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undertake the labour of wading through 
his speeches, of precedents and arguments 
in support of any and every opinion which 
they may choose to profess; I repeat, I 
have been delighted to find a passage ina 
speech addressed by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet to his constituents at Carlisle, on 
January 12th, 1835—and I trust the right 
hon. Baronet will not plead the statute of 
limitations—so apposite to the present oc- 
casion, that it is deserving of the greatest 
attention. That speech is printed evi- 
dently by no hostile hand, and it gives 
the right hon. Baronet’s reasons for not 
accepting the offer of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, the Member for Tamworth, to join 
his Administration. Of that Administration 
the right hon. Baronet speaks as follows :— 

“ And I must add this, that, in my opinion, 
the composition of that Ministry is as bad as 
I can well imagine, for it is entirely composed 
of men to whom and to whose measures I have 
been all my life opposed.” 


Still, if I recollect rightly, that Ministry 
embraced the right hon. Member for Cam- 
bridge, with whom the right hon. Baronet 
now sits in close contact. It embraced 
also the right hon, Member for Harwich, 
and the right hon. and right reconciled 
Member for East Kent, who a short time 
before, had indelibly branded his right 
hon. leader, the Member for Tamworth, 
with the warning motto—‘‘ Nusquam tuta 
Jjides.” But the reasons which the right 
hon. Baronet, the Member for Pembroke, 
gave for not accepting office, were so 
forcible, so sound, and clothed in language 
so much better than I could hope to fur- 
nish, that with the permission of the House 
I will read them. 

“‘T rejected the offer, on the ground of pub- 
lic duty, for I could not think that I should 
have been acting right, that I should have been 
discharging my duty to my country, or showing 
that proper regard which I conceive due to my 
own character, if, because I had differed from 
my late colleagues upon one point, I had 
plunged into opposition tothem upon all points 
with men against whom I have struggled during 
the whole of my political life. Such conduct I 
should have locked upon as inconsistent with 
private honour, and it could not have advanced 
the public good.” 

Now, Sir, I well know and readily 
acknowledge my great inferiority to the 
right hon. Baronet in both talent and sta- 
tion; but not to possess that talent and 
that station, together with the glittering 
prospect which the right hon. Baronet 
doubtless pictures to himself of power and 
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place, would I consent to sacrifice that 
private honour which the right hon. Ba. 
ronet seemed to think, and I perfectly 
agree in the sentiment, was compromised 
by the individual who “ differing from hig 
Friends upon one point, plunged into 
Opposition to them upon all points.” Now, 
Sir, I perfectly agree with the right hon. 
Baronet who last addressed the House 
(Sir George Grey), that the resolution 
before the House implies two points; it 
calls upon me to censure the Government 
with whose measures, with one exception, 
I have concurred; and it at the same 
time, calls upon me to admit that the 
right hon. Baronet, the Member for Tam- 
worth, is the person into whose hands I 
wish to see power confided. Now, Sir, let 
me examine what degree of confidence I 
or my constituents are justified in placing 
in the right hon. Baronet, even on the 
question of the Corn-laws, upon which 
the right hon. Baronet fancies he has been 
so explicit. The right hon. Baronet has 
referred us to his speech of last year on 
the Corn-laws; he adds,—“ By that 
speech I am willing to abide.” Now, Sir, 
I listened most attentively to every word 
of that speech, and I remember conversing 
with some hon. Friends, who were sup- 
porters of the right hon. Baronet, and we 
completely concurred in this, that never 
had the right hon. Baronet made a speech 
so full of reservations, so interlarded with 
“ buts,” and “on the other hand,” and 
“at the same time;” but that there was 
not a word of that speech which he could 
not unsay, if it suited the occasion, except 
that he felt himself called upon to express 
his decided predilection‘ for aslidingscale.” 
and then, turning round to his Friends for 
their ever-ready cheer, added that, “ as to 
the details, of course he reserved to him- 
self the right of dealing with them as he 
might think fit.” Talk, Sir, of a sliding 
scale, without the details; why, it is the de- 
tails that form the whole pith and marrow 
of the measure. It could not be difficult 
to furnish the right hon. Baronet with a 
sliding scale which would practically act 
as a low fixed duty. 1 would ask the 
right hon. Baronet, where did he intend 
to fix his pivot? At 70s., or 60s., or 50s., 
or 40s.? What is to be the ratio of the 
ascending and descending scales ?—What 
the vanishing point? On the part of the 
farmers of England, I ask the right hon. 
Baronet for same definite information: It 
must not be forgotten, in these days of 
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class interests, the right hon. Gentleman 
had, on a recent occasion, given utterance 
to a sentiment which had fallen with omi- 
nous import on the ears of the farmers ;—- 
the right hon. Baronet, in a speech in this 
House, had said—‘ The prosperity of ma- 
nufactures is a greater support than any 
Corn Law!” I have lately seen, in a 
a series of letters on the Corn Laws, 
in the Morning Post, written by a gen- 
tleman of great acknowledged commercial 
celebrity, one who I doubt not, would be 
considered a high authority by the right 
hon. Baronet—I mean, Mr. Gladstone, a 
near relation of the hon. Members for 
Walsall and for Newark, who, taking the 
same views as the right hon. Baronet, in 
reference so a sliding scale, suggests in 
last Friday’s paper, possibly as a feeler, a 
sliding scale, of which the pivot should 
be lowered 8s.; that is, that the altera- 
tion he would suggest in the present law, 
would be to reduce the pivot from 73s. to 
65s. per quarter. Now, I will not trouble 


the House with a column of figures, but 
comparing the present scale with that 
proposed by Mr. Gladstone, and taking 
the present average of wheat at 63s. per 
quarter, the result would be, that instead 
of the present duty of 23s. 8d., it would, 


under Mr. Gladstone’s proposition, be re- 
duced to 6s. 8d., or Is. 4d. below the 
extremely low duty proposed by her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers. Is this, I ask the right 
hon, Baronet, the pivot which he is dis- 
posed to adopt? Is it to be 73s. or 65s., 
or between or below? Before the right 
hon. Baronet asks me for my confidence, 
he is bound to declare himself upon these 
points, Should he not satisfy me upon 
these matters of detail, I will beg to ask 
him one plain and simple question—one 
that will be perfectly intelligible out of 
doors—one that admits of no mistake. 
“Will he or will he not continue to the 
farmer the amount of protection which he 
now enjoys ?” This will be readily an- 
swered by a simple “ yes,” or “no.” At 
all events, if the right hon. Baronet does 
not think fit to favour me with an answer, 
his silence will furnish me with an infer- 
ence; but if he do not answer it, farewell 
to his claim to candour, which will no 
longer deceive the farmers of England. 
Let the right hon. Baronet show the 
grounds upon which he claims their con- 
fidence. [ ask no more ; I am willing to 
discuss this question here or on the hust- 
ngs with the right hon. Baronet, on that 
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plain intelligible question. All the peti- 
tions I have presented, and all that I now 
hold, including the one emanating from 
the largest meeting ever held in my divi- 
sion of the country, attended as it was by 
gentlemen of the highest influence and 
consideration, contains this prayer and 
this only—‘ That there be no alteration 
in the existing Corn-laws.” I, therefore, 
ask the right hon, Baronet what answer I 
am to return on his behalf, at all events, 
to the prayer of my constituents? The 
right hon. Baronet, with great professions 
of candour, took credit in his speech, on 
introducing his resolution, for having 
never concealed his opinions on what he 
denominated the great constitutional ques- 
tions of the Ballot, the extension of the 
suffrage, and the duration of Parliaments. 
Ido not remember, that the right hon. 
Baronet committed himself to an opinion 
on the People’s Charter; that might pro- 
bably have been a direct violation of the 
treaty of Nottingham. It might have 
exhibited a further proof of that time- 
serving alliance which was said to have 
been entered into on that occasion, and 
of which the right hon. Baronet had so 
much reason to be proud. But, Sir, are 
there no other questions involving my con- 
sistency, and on which I have oftenrecorded 
my opinions, which I am now called upon 
to censure and disavow, if tempted by the 
resolution with which the right hon. Ba- 
ronet has baited his political rat-trap ? 
Are there no questions of the reform of 
abuses, no questions involving the great 
principles of civil and religious liberty, on 
which I have been opposed to the right 
hon. Baronet, and which he now calls upon 
me to desert and repudiate, in favour of 
his skeleton Corn-law, and its unmention- 
able pivot. Am I, because the right hon. 
Baronet offers me this sliding scale, with 
a mysterious silence as to its details—am 
I, who voted for the 5/. franchise, in the 
Irish Registration Bill of the noble Lord, 
the Secretary for Ireland, in preference to 
the 8/., and who, if I had had the oppor- 
tunity, would have voted for the 40s. free- 
hold qualification, both because I think it 
more intelligible than the franchise founded 
on “solvent tenant tests,” and “ bene- 
ficial interests,” which, I confess, ex- 
ceeded my humble comprehension, and 
still more, because it, at least, ap- 
proached to a nearer assimilation to the 
English franchise, to which I think Ire- 
land entitled—am J, in a word, to recant 
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my support of the bill of the noble Lord, 
the Secretary for Ireland, and adopt the 
disfranchising bill of the noble Lord, the 
Member for North Lancashire, because, 
forsooth, the right hon. Baronet offers me 
a sliding scale, with its uncalculated and 
incalculable details. My right hon. 
Friend, the Member for the Tower Ham- 
lets, has anticipated me ona topic near and 
dear to my heart—a subject not inferior 
to the great question of the Corn-laws it- 
self—namely, how the right hon. Baronet 
proposes to govern Ireland? That coun- 
try which, with its centuries of misrule, 
forms the foulest blot on the page of Eng- 
lish history—that country, in which, from 
the period when a Minister was to be 
enriched —a favourite advanced—a traitor 
rewarded—confiscation formed the never- 
failing source from which the avarice of 
their rulers was to be satisfied —that coun- 
try, which, in later days, had its griev- 
ances still unredressed—how, I ask, does 
the right hon. Baronet propose to govern 
it? Asa sister kingdom or a conquered 
province? Is it to be handed over as a 
Jand of aliens in blood, in language, and 
religion, to its bitterest foes? [Ok, oh.]} 
Hon. Members may taunt that quotation ; 
but in my opinion the Irishman, who for- 
gets that savage and insulting speech, de- 
serves himself to be forgotten in the hour 
of his need. Sir, the right hon. Baronet 
has, it appears to me, framed his resolu- 
tion for the purpose of embarrassing Gen- 
tlemen placed in my situation. His poli- 
tical tactics are probably good, but I 
cannot admire his gratitude. On the 
question of the sugar duties, I gave the 
right hon. Baronet my vote, to the proba- 
bly fatal defeat of my own friends. I did 
so on principle. I felt I owed a duty to 
my constituents, and to my own consist- 
ency; and I honestly discharged it at all 
risks. Sir, I have also a duty I owe my- 
self, not to desert those principles which I 
have maintained in common with her 


Municipal 


ig fe Ministers, since the passing of 


the Reform Act—not to censure in them 
the measures I have myself supported. I 
fear I have already been somewhat trou- 
blesome in the many questions I have put 
to the right hon. Baronet ; but I will ven- 
ture to ask him one more. Would he not 
himself despise me if I allowed myself to 
fall into the trap he has so skilfully set ? 
If I now quarrelled on one point with the 
friends I have so long supported, and 
turned round upon them, and on all those 
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measures, in which I had concurred with 
them; in a word, if I crossed over the 
floor of this House, and sat myself down 
beside him, as a Tory, for the rest of my 
life? I beg pardon, I will not press for 
an answer, it might be personally offensive 
to the right hon. Baronet’s noble and 
right hon. Friends who sit near him, | 
am quite willing to look upon them as a 


warning, not as an example. 


I am not 


prepared to turn round upon my princi. 

ples—I neither admire the treachery of de. 

serting them, nor approve such acts, 
Debate again adjourned. 


MunicipPaL 


CorPoraTions.] Gir 


J. Y. Buller moved the second reading of 
the Municipal Corporations Bill, which 
related to the rating of municipal property 
in or belonging to the city of Fxeter. 
Mr. Divett moved, that the bill be read 
a second time this day three months. 
The House divided on the original 
question :—Ayes93, Noes20: Majority73, 
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Stewart, J, Wilmot, Sir J. E. 
Talbot, C. R. M. Wodehouse, E. 
Thesiger, F Wood, B. 

Trotter, J. Worsley, Lord 
Turner, W. Wyse, T. 

Vivian,, rt-hn.SirR.H. 

Wakley, T. TELLERS. 
Walker, R. Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Westenra, hon. H. R. Grimsditch, T. 


List of the Noes. 


Ainsworth, P. Pechell, Captain 
Beamish, F. B. Salwey, Colonel 
Bellew, R. M. Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Childers, J. W. Strutt, E. 

Douglas, Sir C. E. Thornely, T. 

livans, W. Williams, W. 

Heron, Sir R. Wood, G. W. 
Marshall, W. Wrightson, W. B. 
Marsland, H. 
Maule, hon. F. 
Morris, D. Divett, E. 
Parker, J. Follett, Sir W. 


Bill read a second time. 


TEL“ ERS. 


CorpyuoLp anp Customary TEN- 
urz.] Mr. Hope moved the third read- 
ing of the Copyhold and Customary Ten- 
ure Bill. 

Mr. Goulburn moved the adjournment 
of the debate, as at that late hour, it could 
not be properly discussed. 

Mr. Aglionby strongly supported the 
motion. The bill had been twice com- 
mitted, and its provisions fully discussed, 
and he thought it ought not to be further 
delayed. 

tr. Goulburn asked for a short delay, 
on the ground of the amount of property 
touched by the bill, and because tke right 
hon. Member for Ripon, who was not in 
his place, had various objections to it, 
The right hon. Gentleman moved the ad- 
Journment of the debate. 

The House divided on the question of 
adjournment :—Ayes 17, Noes 72: Ma- 
jority 55. 

List of the Aves. 

Jones, J. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Packe, C. W. 
Perceval, Colonel 
Pringle, A. 
Rushbrooke, Colonel 

TELLERS. 


Bolling, W. 
Brotherton, J. 
Courtenay, P. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Egerton, W. T. 
Feilden, W. 
Filmer,‘ Sir E. 
Grimsditch, Zi8 
rton, S. Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Jackson, Mr. Serj. Sibthorp, Colonel 


List of the Noes. 
Aglionby, H, A. Ainsworth, P, 
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Baring, rt. hon. F. T. 
Beamish, F. B. 
Blackburne, I. 
Broadley, H. 
Bruges, W. H. L. 
Buller, C. 

Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Burr, H. 
Campbell, Sir J. 
Childers, J. W. 
Cole, hon. A, H. 
Compton. H. C. 
Divett, E. 
Dugdale, W. S. 
Dundas, D. 
Egerton, Sir P. 
Elliot, hon. J. E. 
Evans, W. 

Ewart, W. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Fleetwood, Sir P. II. 
Greene, T. 

Greg, R. II. 
Greig, D. 

Hawes, B. 
Hobhouse, T. B. 
Hope, hon. C. 
Howard, P. H, 
Hughes, W. B. 
Hurt, F. 

Kemble, H. 
Langdale, hon. C. 
Maclean, D. 
Marshall, W. 
Maule, hon. F. 
Mildmay, P. St. J. 
Monypenny, T. G. 
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Morgan, C. M. 
Morris, D. 

Norreys, Sir D. J. 
Parker, J 

Parker, R. T 
Patten, J. W. 
Pechell, Captain 
Philips, M. 

Pigot, rt. hon, D. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Rutherfurd, rt. hn, A. 
Salwey, Colonel 
Seymour, Lord 
Smith, R. V. 
Stanley, hon. E. J. 
Stansfield, W. R.C. 
Strutt, E. 

Thornely, T. 
Trotter, J. 

Turner, W. 
Vivian, rt. hn.SirR,H. 
Wakley, T. 

Walker, R, 
Warburton, H. 
Westenra, hon. H. R. 
Wilbraham, hon. B. 
Williams, W, 
Wilmot, Sir J. E. 
Wodehouse, E. 
Wood, G. W. 
Wood, B. 

Worsley, Lord 
Wrightson, W. B. 


TELLERS. 
Hope, G. W. 
Stewart, J. 


The question was again put, that the 
bill be read a third time, when it was 
moved that the House do adjourn. 

The House divided :—~Ayes 8, Noes 57: 


Majority 49. 


List of the Avs. 


Brotherton, J. 
Filmer, Sir E. 
Goulburn, rt. hn. H, 
Jackson, Mr. Serjeant 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Packe, C, W. 


Perceval, Colonel 


Rushbrooke, Colonel 


TELLERS. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Sibthorp, Colonel 


List of the Nogs. 


Aglionby, H. A.* 
Ainsworth, P. 
Beamish, F. B. 
Broadley, H. 
Bruges, W. I. L, 
Buller, C. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Campbell, Sir J. 
Divett, E. 
Dundas, D. 
Egerton, Sir P. 
Elliot, hon. J, E. 
Evans, W. 
Ewart, W. 


Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Fleetwood, Sir P. H. 
Greene, T. 

Greg, R. H. 
Hawes, B. 
Hobhouse, T. B. 
Hope, hon. C. 
Howard, P. H. 
Hughes, W. B. 
Hurt, F, 

Jones, J. 

Kemble, H. 
Langdale, hon. C. 
Marshall, W, 
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Maule, hon. F. Strutt, E. 

Morris, D. Thornely, T. 
Norreys, Sir D, J. Trotter, J. 

Parker, J. Vivian, rt.hn.SirR.H. 
Parker, R. T. Wakley, T. 

Pechell, Captain Warburton, I. 
Philips, M. Westenra, hon. H. R. 
Pigot, rt, hn. D. Wilmot, Sir J. E. 
Plumptre, J. P. Wodehouse, E. 
Rutherfurd, rt. hn. A. Wood, G. W. 
Salwey, Colonel Wood, B. 

Seymour, Lord Worsley, Lord 
Smith, R. V. Wrightson, W. B. 
Somerville, Sir W. M. TELLERS, 
Stanley, hon. E. J. Hope, G. W. 
Stansfield, W. R.C. Stewart, J. 


It was ultimately arranged, that the 
third reading should be postponed until 
the following evening. 

Adjourned. 


eer rece scons — 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, June 3, 1841. 


Minutes.) Bills. Read a first time :—Sewers; Militia 
Ballots Suspension; Turnpike Roads; Court Houses 
(Ireland) ; Stamp Duties; Law Proceedings; Madhouses 
(Scotland) ; Ordnance Survey. 

Petitions presented. By the Duke of Wellington, the Earl 
of Winchilsea, the Earl of Warwick, Lord Beaumont, the 
Earl of Harewood, the Duke of Buccleugh, and other 
noble Lords, from Somerset, Norfolk, Hampshire, Can- 
terbury, Warwickshire, Oxfordshire, Lincolnshire, North- 
amptonshire, and other places, against Alteration of the 
Corn-laws.—By the Earl of Rosebery, Earl Fitéwilliam, 
the Earl of Lichfield, Lord Portman, and other noble 
Lords, from Stirling, Great Yarmouth, Dundee, Hastings, 
Stroud, Birmingham, and other places, for a Repeal of 
the Corn-laws.—By the Duke of Rutland, from Leices- 
ter in favour of Church Rates.—By Lord Portman, from 
a place in Staffordshire, for the Abolition of Church 
Rates. 


Arms (IrRELanpD).}] Viscount Dun- 
cannon having moved the Order of the 
Day for considering the objections of the 
Commons to the amendments made by 
their Lordships in this bill, briefly stated 
the import of those amendments to be 
this—that by the insertion of the word 
“and” for “or,” it rendered it necessary 
to apply for a license to keep arms, both 
to the clerk of petty sessions, and to the 
quarter sessions also. This it was con- 
sidered would lead to great inconvenience 
and unnecessary annoyance, and the 
House of Commons had, consequently, 
refused to concur in these amendments. 
What he had now to do was to move that 
their Lordships should not insist upon 
their amendments. 

The Earl of Charleville said that al- 
though he believed, from information he 
had received, that the precaution proposed 
by the amendments was a very necessary 
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one, in the present state of Ireland, yet 
he should not press their Lordships to ad. 
here to those amendments, on the present 
occasion, as their so doing might lead to 
the loss of the bill. 

Motion agreed to. 


Jews’ Dectaration.] The Marquess 
of Bute, in moving the second reading of 
this bill, said that its object was to enable 
persons belonging to the Jewish persua. 
sion to hold those municipal offices to 
which they might be elected by their fel. 
low-citizens. Before the Municipal Cor. 
porations Bill, Jews were not excluded 
from the office of commissioner of light. 
ing, paving, &c., in the different boroughs, 
but by a clause in that bill they were ex. 
cluded from all the town council. Now, 
the duties which a commissioner had to 
perform were the same as those of a town 
councillor, and therefore he was quite ata 
loss to understand why any distinction was 
made; but he thought he could put the 
case of the Jews on a higher ground. 
They were all aware that many of the 
Dissenters in this country not only refused 
to pay church rates but also to pay tithes. 
But the Jews had always behaved ina 
very different manner towards the Estab- 
lished Church; and, if the question were 
between the Jews and the Dissenters, he 
should say that the Jews had on that 
ground a prior claim to the indulgence of 
Parliament. The present state of the law 
was such that it could be evaded by any 
of these parties at any time, and on those 
grounds, therefore, he moved that the bill 
be read a second time. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury said 
that it was always with pain he opposed 
any measure the object of which was to 
relieve any portion of her Majesty's sub- 
jects from disabilities under which they 
laboured. The noble Marquess had made 
use of one argument to which he (the 
Archbishop of Canterbury) must say he 
attached no weight. The noble Marquess 
said that, whilst many Dissenters were vio- 
lent in their attacks on the Established 
Church, no such violence had been ex- 
hibited by the Jews. He fully admitted 
that. Some Dissenters might have used 
strong, he might say offensive, expressions 
towards the Establishment, but they were 
Christians, and it was not the feelings or 
character of individuals on a question 0 
this sort to which he would refer, but the 
opinions which they professedly held. He 
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said nothing against the character of the 
Jews as a nation—his objection was only 
to their religion—a religion which was es- 
sentially and decidedly hostile to the faith 
of Christ, and which was founded on the 
supposition that that faith was a tissue of 
fraud and imposture. This was a first 
attempt, but if successful it would tend to 
the admission of Jews to Parliament, and, 
if they took part in framing and adminis- 
tering our laws, we should no longer be an 
exclusively Christian country. He enter- 
tained no uncharitable feelings towards 
the Jews. It would be unchristian in him 
to do so, and he would be happy to see all 
the Powers of Europe uniting to ameliorate 
the condition of both Jews and Christians 
in the Ottoman dominions. This bill 
might satisfy the ambitious view of a few 
individuals, but it could not increase the 
comfort or happiness of the great portion 
of the Jewish people. For these reasons 
he felt himself bound to propose that this 
bill be read a second time this day six 
months. 

The Marquess of Bute said that his 
motive in supporting this measure was cer- 
tainly not to gratify the ambitious views 
of any individuals, but from a sincere con- 
viction that the Jewish people ought to be 
relieved from the stigma now attached 
to them. 

Their Lordships divided :—Contents 
Present 25; Proxies 23: —48. Not Con- 
tents Present 23; Proxies 24:—47. Ma- 
jority 1. 

Bill read a second time. 

Adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, June 3, 1841. 


Minutes.) Bills. Read a first time:—Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners. — Read a third time :—Assessed Taxes Com- 
position. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Childers, Colonel Langton, 
Mr. Pease, Mr. Evans, Mr. Raikes Currie, Mr. Villiers, 
Sir E. Wilmot, Sir R. Hill, Mr. Scholefield, Mr. Wynn 
Ellis, Mr. Hume, and several other hon. Members, from 
Buckingham, Barnard Castle, Derbyshire, Stafford, War- 
wickshire, Shropshire, Birmingham, various places in 
Leicestershire, and a great many other places, for an Al- 
teration or Repeal of the Corn-laws. 


Conripence in THE Ministry— 
Apjournep Denate. (Fourtu Day).] 
The Order of the Day for resuming the 
adjourned debate having been read, 

Mr. Colquhoun was sorry he did not 
see the hon. Member for Lincolnshire in 
his place, for after the phials of wrath 
which he had poured out upon his right 
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hon. Friend, the Member for Pembroke, 
it was impossible that he should not advert 
to his extraordinary speech. Extraordi- 
nary it appeared to him under all the cir- 
cumstances, but more extraordinary, be- 
cause, since he had come into that House, 
an hon. Friend had put into his hand a 
record of the votes given by that hon. 
Member whilst he occupied a Tory nomi- 
nation borough. He found this hon. Gen- 
tleman so eloquent on the subject of Ire- 
land, voting again and again against the 
Catholic claims, and there was only one 
speech of this hon. Gentleman, who could 
not bear to tear himself from the side of 
the Reformers—the only speech of the 
hon. Member for Lincolnshire which he 
found recorded was a speech of the 28th 
of February, 1822, in which he denounced 
with the utmost contempt the measure of 
Parliamentary reform. Then this hon. 
Gentleman said to his right hon. Friend 
—‘** You have been true to party, but false 
to principle.” Yes; it was true, that 
there were men who did abandon the 
emoluments of place, and the connections 
which grew out of it, when a high and 
imperious principle demanded the sacri- 
fice. He would ask the hon. Gentleman 
what he thought of those who, on a very 
vital question, proved true to party, and a 
party to which they had very recently at- 
tached themselves, but false to their prin- 
ciples? The right hon. Gentleman, the 
Member for the Tower Hamlets, in that 
earnest and eloquent speech which he de- 
livered last night had said, that party con- 
nections were of the greatest value in or- 
der to carry great principles. But what 
should they say of those hon. Members 
who, when their most valuable principles 
were, by their own confessions, assailed 
by the Government, still continued their 
support to Government? The hon. Mem- 
ber for Lincolnshire (Mr. Handley) was 
very anxious on the subject of the Corn- 
laws. He would not enter into the hon. 
Gentleman’s fears upon the question. He 
did not think the revision of the Corn- 
laws was at all unadvisable; but he was 
surprised when the hon. Gentleman de- 
clared, thot according to the great princi- 
ples oz hig political creed, he would sup- 
port the Government on a motion of vote 
of confidence in the Government. The hon. 
Member for Lincolnshire said last night 
he put hisaself forward as the representa- 
tive of the heavy agricultural party of the 
county of Lincoln. He did not know whe- 
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ther the hon, Gentleman was qualified to 
be such, but it did strike him that he was 
better qualified to serve in a squadron 
which some long time ago was called by a 
very curious name, the sguadrone volantes 
who figured in the Scotch Parliament at 
the time of the union. They were at the 
samie time friends of both parties, giving 
their votes on an emergency when the ba- 
lance of parties required it—giving their 
votes sometimes to one party and some- 
times to another, securing the confidence 
of neither; welcomed by both when they 
came to them, but trusted by none, and at 
last, when the emergency had passed 
away that made the assistance looked for, 
distrusted by all, condemned by the pub- 
lic, and repudiated by both parties. He 
did not see the Judge Advocate in his 
place. He turned to his speech with 
great satisfaction, because it was a speech 
characterised by honesty of intention and 
by great ability; but he confessed, that 
his right hon. Friend had put forward 
soine opinions which rather surprised him. 
Whien his right hon. Friend said he wanted 
to know what were the grounds upon 
which the Conservative side of the House 
sought for the public confidence—what 


measures they had brought forward which 
seemed deserving of such confidence— 
when his right hon. Friend put forward 
such — he (Mr. Colquhoun) was 


indeed surprised. He thought it a most 
extraordinaty question to put to an oppo- 
sition, and if the right hon. Gentleman 
would read the annals of parliamentary 
warfare, he would find, that it was not the 
duty of the opposition to tell on what 
grounds they claimed public confidence. 
But he (Mr. Colquhoun) would briefly re- 
fet to some of the measures which he had 
passed through the instrumentality of the 
opposition side of the House. Whien the 
Jamaica Bill was brought forward, was it 
not the riglit hon. Baronet, the Member 
for Tamworth, who had concocted it? 
Was not the Canada Bill, was not the 
Elections Committee Bill, was not the 
Irish Tithe Bill, was not the Irish Muni- 
cipal Bill, passed through the instrument- 
ality of the right hon. Baronet? He 
cotifessed, tliat one proposition laid down 
by his right hon. Friend surprised him. He 
said, that the proposition which they 
maintained was, that a Government utia- 
ble to proceed with measures which they 
deemed important for the public interest 
should resign upon the first defeat. He 
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(Mr. Colquhoun) looked across the House 
for he thought he must find there a Go. 
vernment just entered upon office, but in- 
stead of that he found a Government that 
had been in office six years, and had 
brought forward measures on which the 
House had expressed their opinion, yet 
they were told they were unable to pro. 
nounce whether the Government were or 
were not worthy of the confidence of 
that House. But the next proposition 
of the right hon. Gentlewan was, that if 
they could not carry measures necessary 
for the public service, it was their duty to 
resign or dissolve. If that was true in 
1841 it was true also in preceding years, 
Why, then, did not Government act upon 
it in 1838, when a great measure affecting 
the Irish Church was negatived? Why 
did they not act upon it in 1839, when 
they were defeated on the Canada and 
Jamaica measures? Why did they not 
act upon it in 1840, when they were 
twelve times soundly beaten on most im- 
portant question? Why did they not, on 
these occasions, resign their offices, or ap- 
peal to the country? Oh, but the noble 
Lord opposite said, this was a special casé; 
it was a special case of finance ; but he 
(Mr. Colquhoun) was afraid if it had not 
been for the motion of the right hon. 
Baronet, that special case would have been 
made a general one. For, after all their 
beatings, on questions, too, of the utmost 
importance, their motto still seemed to be, 
“Tu pulsas ego vapulo tantum,” which 
he would freely translate thus,— Thrash 
us as you will, expose us as you please, 
roll us in the dift, trample under foot our 
measures, expose us to the coritetipt and 
obloquy of the country as you may, only 
leave us office; we will cling to it even 
without power ; for it we will abandon all 
our principles, and trust you to manage 
the policy of the country.” His right hon. 
Friend, the Judge Advocate, talked very 
loudly last night about a dissolution, and 
stated, that they on that side of the House 
were prepared for a dissolution. It was 
true, that on that side of the House they 
had dared her Majesty’s present Govern- 
ment to a dissolution, but until the present 
time they had feared to mieet the people. 
The right hon. Baronet, the President of 
the Board of Control, had referred to the 
precedent of Mr. Pitt. He could récol- 
lect the time when the ex-Member for 
Westminster would have denounced Mr. 
Pitt. But now such was the nakedress 
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of his argument, that he was obliged to 
refer to Mr. Pitt’s words. _ He would now 
allude to the statements of the man of 
very different principles to Mr. Pitt; he 
alluded to M. Fox. After quoting from 
the speech of Mr. Fox, in 1784, the hon. 
Member begged to ask whether, upon the 
showing of Mr. Fox, the present Minis- 
ters were justified in keeping their places 
ever since 1838, from which time they 
had been unable to pass any one approved 
measure. He would ask them whether 
they considered such tenacity to office was 
consistent with their duty; if they could 
not conduct the business of the country 
in that House it was their duty to appeal 
to the people, either by a dissolution, or in 
some other nianner. But in all these re- 
ferences to the times and conduct of Mr, 
Pitt, itis to be remembered that Minister's 
situation was very different from that of 
her Majesty’s Government. Mr, Pitt was 
possessed of the undoubted confidence of 
the Crown, and he believed he had that of 
the people, and in that belief he was fully 
justified, for when a general election took 
place, he was supported by a large ma- 
jority. Now, had the Ministers possessed, 
did they believe they possessed the con- 


fidence of the people since the year 1838 ? 
No; in defiance of the well-known opin- 
ions of the people out of doors, and in 
the face of those in that House, whose 


confidence they did not possess, they 
maintained their places. He would ask 
in what more dangerous position could 
they place the Crown. They maintained 
office without the power of carrying a 
single measure which they deemed essen- 
tial to the welfare of the country. Now, 
although he was well aware, that the 
loyalty of the people was not to be shaken; 
that it was indomitable, still he contended, 
that they were placing the Crown in a 
most dangerous and most difficult position. 
The right hon. Baronet, the President of 
the Board of Control, had been indignanc 
with the right hon. Baronet, the Member 
for Tamworth, because he had called the 
Government an oscillating one; and he 
said, was it an oscillating Government 
which had carried so many measures 
which he enumerated? The policy pur- 
sued by the Government was, that of 
throwing themselves to the right and then 
to tlie left, in order to adjust the balance 
of power. That was their only resource, 
under the very skilful guidance of the 
noble Lord. The Government, for in- 
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stance, appealed at one time to the sym- 
pathies of such men as the hon. Member 
for Shrewsbury and others, sincere friends 
of the Church, and at another time to 
Gentlemen, such as the hon. Member for 
Lambeth and others, who advocated the 
voluntary system.. Now how, he would 
ask, could any straightford Ministry con- 
tinue to follow up such a line of policy ? 
In 1836 the noble Lord opposite sup- 
ported some Church and Conservative 
measures, and the noble Lord then op- 
posed the motion for expelling the Bishops 
from the House of Lords. A _ similar 
course was pursued in 1837 and 1838. In 
1839 the scheme of national education 
was brought forward for the purpose of 
redressing the balance. It was the same 
on subjects of general policy. In 1836, 
the Canada question was deferred, from 
an apprehension of displeasing the extreme 
Liberal party ; but in 1838, certain mea- 
sures were adopted in regard to Canada, 
which led to a defection in the Ministerial 
ranks. In 1839, however, when the Govern- 
ment, who had been defeated on the Ja- 
maica question, again returned to power, 
they thought it proper to take some step 
for the purpose of satisfying the extreme 
party, and the ballot was accordingly 
made an open question. That system of 
compromise went on. In 1840, precisely 
the same system was pursued. There was 
a declaration by the hon. Under-Secretary 
of State, of attachment to the Scotch 
Church, which was re-echoed by the Lord 
Advocate, but when a proposition was 
brought forward to support the Church, 
down came the voluntary principle men 
and the Dissenters, declaring, that if such 
a measure were proposed they would 
withdraw their support from the Govern- 
ment, and thus everything was obliged to 
yield to the system of compromise? How 
had it affected their finance? The same 
system had obliged them to pass 
the penny postage—a good measure in 
itself, but brought forward at a time when 
they were in circumstances of great diffi- 
culty, and when there was no justification 
for it. The hon. and learned Member for 
Reading had said, that it was not mate- 
rial to the question in what state the 
finance of the country were left in the 
hands of the Govetnment. Now, he 
thought, that most material to the con- 
sideration of the question of whether the 
Government possess the confidence of 
that House. If they received the finances 
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in a flourishing condition, and left a 
bankrupt Exchequer—if they had a sur- 
plus of a million in 1836, and ended with 
a surplus expenditure in, he hoped, their 
last year of office, of 1,800,000/. did not 
this justify a vote of want of confidence. 
There was another proceeding in which 
he thought the Government was not justi- 
fied. They had been cutting and carving 
out commissions, with what object he did 
not know. He could not tell the amount, 
but upwards of 800,000/. had been doled 
out among 800 Baronets, Majors in the 
army, ex-M.P’s., lawyers of six years’ 
standing, and other claimants for services 
rendered, in the shape of new commis- 
sions and appointments at home and in 
the colonies, in order to stop the mouths 
of clamorous partisans. Then, with re- 
gard to the foreign policy pursued by her 
Majesty’s Government, had that been con- 
ducted in a manner beneficial to the com- 
mercial interests of this country? Com- 
plaints had been lodged against the Go- 
vernment on the score of their foreign 
policy, not merely by Members on the 
Opposition side of the House, but by 
Liberal Members, by the hon. Members 
for Lambeth, for Manchester, Lancaster, 
the Tower Hamlets, and others. Upon 


all these grounds, he must say, that he 
possessed no confidence in her Majesty’s 
Government, and therefore he felt bound 
to vote for the motion of the right 


hon. Baronet. It was clear, that they 
had no power to carry any one measure 
which they brought forward. But, find- 
ing that they were in a falling state, they 
had all at once become the clamorous 
advocates of principles which they had 
hitherto neglected to enforce. He called 
upon hon. Gentlemen who occupied the 
opposite benches, to bring to an end the 
present state of affairs, which was most 
dangerous and unsatisfactory, no business 
being done, no practical legislation being 
brought forward, and none of those 
schemes of reform and amendment being 
submitted to the House which were said 
to be so necessary for the public good. 
Let an appeal then be made to the coun- 
try, so that a Government may be estab- 
lished possessing sufficient strength and 
ability to execute the public business of 
the country. That such would be the 
case he had very little doubt, for of the 
present Government he might say, as Mr. 
Burke once said— 

“Maladministration has run its course; 
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there is not a move left on the board, the 
Government is checkmated.” 


Mr. O’ Connell said, he had three grounds 
of cumplaint against the hon. Member 
who had just sat down. In the first place 
he had not read the resolution before the 
House; in the second place, he had taken 
an unfair liberty with the hon. Member 
for Lincolnshire, who was absent; and, 
thirdly, he had totally concealed his real 
antipathy to the present Ministry. The 
hon. Member could not have read the 
resolution, because there was not one 
word in it about the confidence of the 
country; it spoke only of the confidence 
of the House; and there was a great dif- 
ference between the two points. The 
hon. Gentleman seemed to have taken a 
leaf out of the book of the gallant Mem- 
ber for Lincoln, for, like him, he had 
spoken of commission after commission, 
exactly as the gallant Member was in the 
habit of doing. But as to the sincerity of 
the motives of the hon. Member in thus 
attacking the Government, he believed it 
to be grounded in the fact, that the pre- 
sent Ministry had thrown off the shackles 
of bigotry, and had endexvoured to re- 
spect the religious feelings of all her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, and to do full justice to 
them. The hon. Member had attacked 
the hon. Member for Lincoln in strong 
terms, accusing him of inconsistency. If 
his recollection did not deceive him, there 
was once a Member for Kilmarnock, who 
advocated the Reform Bill, and appeared 
favourable to Radicalism ; yet he was now 
found on the opposite benches, the ardent 
friend of that party which was opposed to 
the Reform Bill throughout. Was the 
hon. Member, then, the person to charge 
others with political inconsistency? If he 
were not mistaken, there were still greater 
chargesalleged against the hon. Gentleman, 
but upon that he would not enter on the 
present occasion. There was an attempt by 
the variegated party opposite to seize the 
reins of Government. That was their ob- 
ject. But the House would not be led 
away by special pleading on the histories 
of past Government. No attempt of the 
kind had ever been made with greater 
political courage. He believed it had the 
full merit of great political courage; he 
would not call it a noble daring, because 
the purity of that daring would depend 
upon the object of the attempt, and the 
manner of executing it. The question 


before the House should be debated upon 
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the claims of the present Opposition to| est apprehension of its being disturbed. 
hold the reins of Government. The Op-;| That had been their policy in England. 
position had to establish, that their prin- | What had been their policy in Ireland ? 
ciples were those upon which the Admi- | Were he to describe it in one word, he 
nistration of the country ought to be con- | should say, that they had done justice to 
ducted, and those which the House ought | the country as far as they could. He 
tosanction. But they had been exceed- | knew there were those who would heap 
ingly cautious upon that head. They had | iniquity upon the country, and they were 
not told the House what they would do | the first to sneer at the notion of justice 
for the country if they got into power; |! being done to it. Yes, he would defy 
they had totally refrained from committing | any man to look at home, and to look at 
themselves to any system of political go- | Ireland, and to point out any period dur- 
vernment for this country. Not one word | ing which any Government had conducted 
had dropped from the right hon. Baronet | itself towards that country as the present 
to show the way in which he intended to | Administration had. When was there a 
administer the affairs of the country, or | period when the interests of party had not 
how he would alter the present foreign | been preferred to those of the people, 
policy; he was totally silent upon that} when faction did not prosper at the ex« 
subject. Not one word had been spoken | pense of the country, and when the rights 
throughout the debate by any single| of the few were not maintained to the 
Member of the Opposition which would | neglect of those of themany? But there 
tend to give the slightest information | was no such instance in the history of the 
upon that important question. Neither | present Administration, though they had 
had any hon. Gentleman who had ad-| not been able, indeed, to effect all they 
dressed the House from the Opposition | would have done. The hon. Gentleman 
benches, succeeded in impeaching any | who spoke last, notwithstanding his care 
one of the proceedings of her Majesty’s | to avoid touching upon the mode in which 
Government. [ Hear, hear.] Could the hon. | the Opposition would wish to govern Ire- 
Gentlemen on the Oppositionbenches have | land, let slip an expression which was a 
done better with regard to foreign policy ? | sufficient key to it. He said, the Muni- 
Could they have been more successful in | cipal Corporations Bill had been corrected 
China and in India? Could they have | by the right hon. Baronet, the Member 
established a better system of colonial go- | for Tamworth, and his party. That was 
vernment? Peace and tranquillity reigned | the way they would act towards Ireland, 
in all the colonies, and the great and ma- | depriving the people of the franchise, and 
jestic experiment of liberating 800,000 | limiting their municipal and national 
human beings had succeeded beyond the | rights, and, under the pretence of per- 
most sanguine expectations of its warmest | fecting legislation, inflict additional abuses. 
promoters. At home many abuses had been | But did they think the people of Ireland 
rectified, many grievances ameliorated, and | would submit to such insults? The right 
many useful measures of essential benefit ; hon. Baronet might have corrected the 
to the country carried into operation by the | Municipal Reform Bill, but it was in an 
present Government. He, therefore, felt | adverse sense. The correction, as it was 
bound to support them, and he called | called, marked the disposition in which 
upon the House to support them. What | the right hon. Baronet and his party 
was there to call for a change of the Ad-| would govern Ireland, if they were in 
ministration? It was not to be found in; power. The hon. Gentleman had de- 
the foreign policy, nor in the colonial | clared, that the Government did not pos- 
policy, nor in the management of the | sess a majority in that House. They did 
affairs of England; nor, above all, was | possess a majority once. But how had 
there to be found in the administration of | they lost it? Had they not lost it by 
the affairs of Ireland any reason for a| liberal candidates being beaten at the 
change of the Ministry. In England, her | several isolated elections which had taken 
Majesty's Government had maintained | place of late? And did not everyone 
order and peace in the time of turbulence | know, that in every one of those cases the 
and public commotion. They had vindi-| most palpable and disgraceful bribery had 
cated the law, they had punished the | been exercised to produce the result [No.] 
delinquents, they had established public | He repeated the accusation, and he would 
tranquillity, and removed even the slight- | assert, moreover, that other instrumental- 
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ities had been brought into operation to 
procure thereturn of Membersto strengthen 
the ranks of the Opposition. That which 
hon. Gentlemen opposite called a proof of 
public confidence was a proof only of the 
corruption of the constituencies and the 
degradation of public morals. If the 
franchise were extended, and the ballot 
given to the electors, that bribery and 
corruption, which was now so rife, would 
be at an end. But what chance had the 
country, if hon. Gentlemen opposite came 
into power of obtaining an extension of 
the franchise, or the protection of the 
ballot? What measures that would bene- 
fit the country were likely to come from 
them? They would make the franchise 
more restricted, if they could, and they 
certainly would take care to withhold the 
ballot. If this country had nothing to 
expect from them what would be the state 
of Ireland? The plausible hypocrisy of 
legislation would be of no avail there ; 
the people of Ireland were convinced of 
the wickedness of that faction which had 
so long oppressed them, and of the per- 
nicious impolicy of their measures. The 
noble Lord opposite had no reason to 
boast of the success of his Irish measures, 
He had prophesied to the noble Lord 


some years ago, that the tithe rent charge 
would double the amount of disturbance 
in Ireland, and now he could tell him, 
that discontent on that subject was spread- 


ing far and wide. Within the last few 
years, there had been fewer agrarian out- 
rages in Ireland, than at ony former pe- 
riod of its history, and the consequence 
was, that the landlords and in-coming ten- 
ants, finding themselves in a state of se- 
curity, clearances had been going on in 
every quarter, wretches had been ejected 
from their cottages and small holdings, 
and numbers of them driven out of the 
country or reduced to starve in the ditches. 
These horrors had accumulated till the hi- 
deous reaction of crime had created terror 
on the other side. Within the last fort- 
night, two of the most horrid murders ever 
known in Ireland, had been committed 
from this cause. They had not been 
committed on unpopular persons, who 
had taken a decided part against the inter- 
ests or feelings of the people. No, on the 
contrary, the unfortunate objects of them 
had been decided supporters of popular 
principles—he alluded to the cases of Mr. 
Hall and Mr. Batler Bryan. If the party 
Opposite came into power, and the magis- 
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trates and the bench were filled up with 
decided partisans, with partisan juries to 
back them—if the people saw every place 
of authority occupied by their enemies— 
hon. Gentlemen opposite might treat his 
assertion with lightness or scorn—but the 
consequences which would ensue had 
already been written in characters of 
blood in the history of Ireland, and would 
again be written in still darker characters, 
if the Government were changed to unli- 
mited despotism. The right hon. Baro. 
net opposite (Sir R. Peel) had been five 
years Secretary for Ireland, and had had 
some experience in the system which his 
party pursued in that country. The 
right hon. Baronet’s predecessor had re. 
pealed the Insurrection Act on the 
ground of the increased tranquillity 
of the country, but he was not two 
years in office till he came down to 
the House and asked for three coercion 
bills, the Peace Preservation Bill, the 
Assaults Punishment Bill, and the Insur- 
rection Act. These bills were enforced 
during by far the greater part of the time, 
that the right hon. Baronet was Secretary 
for Ireland, and the liberties of the people 
were annulled. ‘Twenty counties were in 
a state of disturbance when the right hon. 
Baronet had applied for those acts, 
after having proclaimed himself the 
champion of Orangeism ; he was the first 
man who had become the eulogist of the 
Orangemen. The right hon. Baronet was 
fond of looking into Hansard ; if he would 
would refer to the debate of 18th July, 
1814, the right hon. Baronet would see, 
that he had given a historical account of 
the rise and progress of Orangeism, which 
must have arisen from misapprehension on 
his part, for it was a gross misapprehen- 
sion. The right hon. Baronet ended his 
speech with these words :— 

“So far from the Orange Society being lia- 
ble to the imputations cast upon them, their 
only fault was the exuberance of loyalty.” 

Was this, then, the man to whom was to 
be entrusted the Government of Ireland ? 
When the right hon. Baronet recollected 
that the Orange societies had been con- 
demned by an unanimous vote of the 
House of Commons, could he still believe 
that their only fault was an exuberance of 
loyalty. He remembered the right bon. 
Baronet’s administration while he was Se- 
cretary for lveland. What was the state 
of the country at that time? Was there 
any man appointed to the magistracy, oF 
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office of any kind, who had not the shib- 
poleth of the Orange party? No. Every 
office was filled by the members of one 
church, and by adherents of the Govern- 
ment of the day. Then it was, that, while 
going circuit, the Attorney-general ordered 
the Chief Justice to call the country gen- 
tlemen into his private chamber, and to 
argue with them against Catholic emanci- 
pation, During that period, the whole of 
the county magistracy was selected from 
the ranks of the Orangemen. What step 
did the right hon. Baronet take when he 
formed a yeomanry corps in Ireland? 
Out of the 32,000 which constituted that 
body, 19,000 were drawn out of the pro- 
vince of Ulster, What had been the con- 
sequences? Scarcely a year passed, up 
to 1829, in which several persons had not 
been shot at the annual Orange demon- 
strations ; sometimes four, and never less 
than two persons, fell annually victims to 
that horrible society. The same. spirit 
was still in existence. The House would 
be surprised to hear, that the Orangemen 
inthe north of Ireland had opposed the 
temperance movement—they had thrown 
stones and broken the windows of the 
House in which men who had taken the 
temperance pledge had assembled to pass 


the evening in sobriety, The Catholic 
archbishop of the diocese, Dr. Croly, had 
warned Father Matthew not to visit it 
until he knew whether the Orange party 
would tolerate the temperance movement. 
Then again with respect to the conduct of 


the judges appointed by a Tory Govern- 
ment and those appointed by the present 
administration. He believed that neither 
Sir Michael O’Loghlen, nor Baron Brady, 
appointed by the present Ministers, had 
ever attended political meetings. There 
were judges, however, in the north of Ire- 
land who had not been so free from the 
spirit of party. Some of these judges had 
temained too long on the meek, One of 
them had not gone circuit for these three 
or four years; and though upwards of 
eighiy years of age, he would not leave 
the bench, lest some lawyer favourable to 
the poliey of the present Government 
should be appointed to his situation. 
What signified all the pretences of gentle- 
men opposite in favour of governing Ire- 
land fairly, when they found that the 
persons whom they had appointed as 
judges were men who had not scrupled to 
say, that the oath of a Catholic was not 
entitled to the same weight as the oath of 
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a Protestant?— that the doctrine of 
Maynooth was, that no regard was to be 
paid to the sanctity of an oath? What 
benefit, he would ask, would ever Ireland 
derive from a Government who could ap- 
point to Irish judicial situations persons 
who ventured to make assertions of this 
nature? Was that House prepared to 
inflict an evil of that description on the 
people of Ireland? They had been told 
that there was no reason to apprehend 
that the right hon. Baronet would inflict 
such an evil. But he would like to know 
how the right hon. Baronet could expect 
to be supported by his party, if he did not 
in his turn support his party by acceding 
to their views. Whatever might be the 
feelings of the right hon. Baronet in this 
respect, he did not think that the spirit of 
his party could be restrained whenever 
they had the power from acting on the 
policy which they had formerly pursued 
towards Ireland. They had now been out 
of place ten years—they had been stript 
of power and plunder during that period ; 
but this had only served to increase their 
malignity towards the people of Ireland, 
whose representatives had been the means 
of keeping them so long out of office, and 
there was now a greater disposition on the 
part of Gentlemen opposite to harass the 
people of Ireland than had ever before 
existed. Several Members in the course 
of the debate had alluded to the union of 
the Tories and Chartists, It was true that 
hon, Gentlemen opposite had the Chartists 
with them just now. Some said that 
that they had come forward voluntarily to 
support the Conservatives, while others 
thought that some substantial induce- 
ments had been held out for their support. 
He had seen a proclamation issued by 
their leader, Mr. O’Connor, from his 
prison-house, calling on the Chartists to 
support the Tories, and he did not deny 
that they had done so. But how long 
would the connection subsist should 
Gentlemen opposite come into power ? 
Power was always unpopular, and when 
the Chartists found that Gentlemen 
opposite were opposed to every one 
of the principles for which they con- 
tended, did they imagine that there 
would be no disappointment, no heart- 
burnings on their part? Might not ex- 
treme measures be called for, might not 
their allies demand untaxed bread; if so, 
did hon. Gentlemen opposite flatter them- 
selves with the hope that they should be 
2M2 
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able to control the power with whom they 
were now leagued. During the recent 
agitation of the Chartists in England, and 
the disturbances in which it ended, he 
begged to remind the House that the 
people of Ireland had scorned their assist- 
ance and refused their aid. The trades- 
men and operatives of Ireland expelled 
their leaders; they said to thew, ‘* You 
are physical force men, and we will have 
nothing to sayto you.” Ireland threw off 
the Chartists, and the Tories of England 
had courted and received their aid. The 
hon. Member for Nottingham could, per- 
haps, throw some light on this alliance, 
for he had certainly, on a recent occasion, 
obtained their support. Ireland scorned 
them, but Gentlemen opposite had wel- 
comed them with courteous tones. What 
the consequence of their alliance might be 
he did not like to contemplate. If disap- 
pointment should arise, and disturbances 
again occur, would the Governmeiut of the 
right hon. Baronet ever venture to reduce 
by 10,000, the troops in Ireland? Would he 
not, on the contrary, be obliged to send 
over his tens of thousands to that unhappy 
country? Now, in regard to the recent 
measures of Government; they proposed 
to increase the revenue, and to relieve the 
distresses of the country by lessening 
taxation. How did hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite meet that proposal ? The right hon. 
Member for Cambridge said, let things go 
on as they have done. Did they mean to 
diminish taxation? Did they insist on 
keeping up the price of bread to the 
wretched artisan, in order that the aristo- 
cracy might command the luxuries of 
life? A noble Lord, in another place, had 
denounced the proposal of Government, 
because it would impose a tax on bread. 
The people would never bear it, said tlie 
noble Lord. Heaven help the noble 
Lord! He appeared to be a person of only 
one idea. His Lordship did not seem to 
consider the protecting duty a tax which 
went into the pockets of the landlord, but 
could only conceive that to be a tax which 
was paid into the public treasury. Did 
Gentlemen opposite, then, object to mea- 
sures which had for their object the re- 
lief of the existing distress? Would they 
come forward as an administration, and 
insist that the present system should be 
continued ?—that the people of England 
should rest content with less bread than 
they were entitled to? If this country ad- 
mitted foreign corn, foreigners would be 
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obliged to take some articles in exchange, 
and the condition of all classes would 
thereby be benefitted. Did hon. Gentle. 
men opposite, then, refuse to enlarge the 
markets for the manufactures of this 
country? Did they refuse cheap bread 
and the opportunity to the working classes 
of obtaining high wages ? Hon. Gentlemen 
Opposite would not consent to the intro. 
duction of slave- grown sugar. They had 
arrived at a delicate period of their poli- 
tical existence. They had discovered that 
they were the great advocates of anti- 
slavery, without ever having known of this 
before. They had been slumbering hitherto, 
but now they were awake. He had never, 
however, received any encouragement from 
Gentlemen opposite when he had proposed 
to admit foreign sugar not the produce of 
slave labour. Gentlemen seemed amused 
at what he had stated, but he would take 
a wider range. Had they ever given the 
slightest hope that they would consent to 
the reduction of any of those unproductive 
duties which increased so enormously the 
price of various articles so necessary to 
the comfort of the people? The present 
Government were ready to diminish taxa- 
tion, and thereby to increase the revenue. 
They were ready to give cheap bread, and 
to lessen the duties on other articles of 
great importance to the consumer, They 
were ready to enlarge the market for the 
produce of this country, in the hope that 
by doing so they would benefit all classes 
of the community. Let the right hon. 
Baronet opposite declare to the world the 
principles on which he meant to carry on 
his administration. How would he govern 
Ireland? After the recent attempts made 
by the noble Lord, the Member for North 
Lancashire, to narrow the franchise of the 
people of Ireland, the right hon. Baronet 
might find this no easy task. It was all 
very well for Gentlemen opposite to say, 
that was not the measure of the right hon. 
Baronet. It was all very well for them to 
put the right hon. Baronet forward as the 
decoy duck; but they knew that if the 
right hon. Baronet did not succumb to 
their party views, the noble Lord, the 
Member for North Lancashire was ready 
to their hands. If the right hon. Baronet 
failed, the noble Lord might succeed ; he 
was the sweetener ‘of their cup of life; he 
was the man who would redeem any fail- 
ings in his leader, and lead his followers to 
the temple of peace and tranquillity ; yes, 
he congratulated them on their resources, 
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but let them beware —the patience of the 
eople of Ireland was nearly exhausted ; 
they had a prospect of relief so long as 
the present administration remained in 
office, but they bad no hope if Gentlemen 
opposite came into power, and that which 
they endured in the period of expectation 
became insufferable in moments of de- 
spair. He had, therefore, endeavoured to 
do his duty. He protested against the 
motion of the right hon. Baronet, believ- 
ing that Ministers had done much to tran- 
quillize Ireland, and to maintain the honour 
of this country in the estimation of the 
world. 

Mr. Lindsay observed, that he felt that 
he had scarcely a right to intrude any ob- 
servations of his own upon the House at 
that moment, but the fact was, he had 
risen for the purpose of offering an apology 
to the House for having so loudly ex- 
pressed his denial of the accusation of 
bribery which had been made against 
those who had been successful in the re- 
cent elections against the Government. 
He begged to repeat this denial—and to 
assure the hon. and learned Member for 
Dublin that he had been altogether mis- 
informed upon that subject. He would 
only add that, so far as the borough with 
which he had the honour to be connected 
was concerned, he believed he had had 
the satisfaction of being returned by the 
unbought suffiages of honest and inde- 
pendent electors—and it was a source of 
peculiar pleasure to him that one of the 
first votes he had been called upon to give, 
would be in support of the resolutions of 
the right hon. Baronet, the Member for 
Tamworth. 

Mr. Sergeant Jackson: Sir, the hon. 
and learned Member for Dublin, who has 
just resumed his seat, commenced his 
speech by making three charges against 
my hon. Friend, the Member for Kilmar- 
nock (Mr, Colquhoun); the first of which 
was, that my hon. Friend had not read the 
resolution now before the House. I con- 
fess, Sir, it does appear to me somewhat 
strange, that the hon. and learned Member 
should have preferred such a charge 
against my hon. Friend, who, throughout 
his speech, did apply himself most ably, 
to the question under discussion, whilst 
the hon. and learned Member had not, in 
his rambling and discursive speech, of an 
hour’s duration, addressed himself for a 
single moment, to either of the proposi- 
Vons involved in the resolution now before 
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the House. [Oh! from Mr. O'Connell]. 
Why! Will the hon. and learned Member 
be pleased to point out the single sentence 
in his speech, in which he combated the 
first proposition involved in the resolution 
proposed by the right hon. Baronet, the 
Member for Tamworth; namely, “ that 
her Majesty’s Ministers do not sufficiently 
possess the confidence of the House of 
Commons, to enable them to carry through 
the House, measures which they deem of 
essential importance to the public wel- 
fare ?” This proposition has not even been 
denied by the hon. and learned Member 
for Dublin; nor has any Gentleman at 
this side of the House, throughout this 
protracted debate (with one single excep- 
tion), ventured to denyit. Nay, its truth 
has been admitted by them all. Well! 
but will the hon, and learned Member tell 
ine, what portion of his speech applied to 
the second branch of the question; viz. 
** that the continuance of those Ministers 
in office under such circumstances, is at va- 
riance with the spirit of the constitution ?” 
Sir, I must in the next place, complain of 
the hon. and Jearned Gentleman, for theun- 
fair manner in which he dealt with my right 
hon. Friend, the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge (Mr. Goulburn). Was 
it usual or parliamentary conduct for the 
hon. Member wilfully to repeat a misre- 
presentation of what had fallen during 
the debate from another hon. Member, 
sitting on the opposite side of the House ? 
and that too, after the explanation of my 
right hon Friend ; and after another hon. 
Member had apologised for misunderstand- 
ing, and consequently mis-stating what had 
fallen from the right hon. Gentleman ? 
Next amongst his various irrelevant topics 
the hon. and learned Gentleman has 
spoken about the motion, of which he has 
given notice, for the admission of foreign 
sugar into this country, not the production 
of slave labour. The hon, and learned 
Member stands in rather an awkward posi- 
tion on this question, for he has committed 
himself at various meetings, as the un- 
compromising advocate for the abolition 
of slavery. Then a motion was brought 
forward by Ministers, which would have 
the effect of encouraging the slave-trade, 
when the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
anxious to maintain the Ministers in their 
places, and yet wishing to make it appear, 
that he was consistent in opposing the 
slave-trade, he, good-natured, simple- 
minded man, said he would propose a 
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clause in committe, by which sugar, the 
growth of free labour only, should be ad- 
mitted into this country. Why, did not 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, at the 
very moment he gave that notice, know 
that this country was bound by treaty, 
under circumstances by which sugar, the 
growth of slave labour, could not be ex- 
cluded? Nay, was he not told that such 
was the fact and the state of the law at 
the very time he gave his notice? And 
where was the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man when the House went into Committee 
on the Sugar Duties’ Bill, and when that 
question was under discussion? Was he 
in his place ready to propose his clause 
in committee, or was he at Manchester 
leading on his peaceful Temperance So- 
ciety-men to the battle with the Chartists, 
thus giving the good people of Manchester 
a sample of our Irish tranquillity? But it 
would be occupying the time of the House 
to no purpose, to follow the hon. and 
learned Gentleman through his dexterous 
contrivances for setting himself up in this 
House and in the country. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had said, that if a 
Conservative Government were to exist in 
Ireland, there would be nothing but bi- 


gotry and intolerance in that country. | 
do not believe, that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would obtain credit for this 
assertion, even with his own party. The 
present Government has been very much 
praised by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, for its even-handed justice in Ire- 


land; but what was it? I will take a 
specimen with respect to the appointment 
of magistrates, a topic to which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman has referred. 
The Government pretended to set its face 
against the Repeal of the Legislative 
Union. The noble Lord, the present Lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland, came forward and 
made a set speech upon that subject. He 
declared, that the course he should pur- 
sue was, to dispense the patronage and 
favour of the Government, so as to ex- 
clude all who took any part in the repeal 
agitation. But with what sincerity has 
this declaration been acted upon? The 
Repeal Association was established by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, the 
Member for Dublin himself. That hon. 
and learned Member, who was the founder 
of the association, was at the time he 
formed the society a magistrate of Ireland. 
Has he been removed from the commis- 
sion? There were many other magis- 
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trates and deputy-lieutenants of counties 
who are repealers: have any of them beenre. 
moved by this honest Government ? What 
will the house think of there being no legs 
than six Members of the House of Com. 
mons, sitting on the opposite Benches, 
magistrates, and some of them holding 
higher offices under the Government, who 
are members of the Repeal Association? 
In the list now in my hand are, first, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman himself; 
then the hon. Member for the county of 
Mayo (Mr. D. Browne), who was deputy. 
lieutenant and justice of the peace for that 
county ; he was admitted a member of the 
Repeal Association on the 8th of June last 
year. Next comes the Member for the bo. 
rough of Sligo, (Mr. Somers)a justice of the 
peace; then the Member for the county of 
Meath (Mr. H. Grattan), also a justice of 
the peace; then the Member for Ennis (Mr, 
Bridgeman) a justice of the peace; and 
then the Member for the county of Gal- 
way, who is a justice of the peace and a 
deputy-lieutenant for that county. These 
six Members all belong to the Repeal 
Association, and not one of them has 
been removed. These Gentlemen ap- 
pear to have been respectively admitted 
on the 8th of June, 25th of August, 28th 
of September, and 26th October, 1840. 
Besides these, there were Lord French. 
a deputy-lieutenant and justice of the 
peace, and Mr. Thomas French, Mr. 
Arabin, Mr. Dillon O’Brien, Mr. Browne, 
Mr. Fogarty, and several other Gentle- 
men, justices of the peace, Mr. Valen- 
tine O’Connor Blake, and Sir M. D. 
Bellew, both deputy-lieutenants and 
justices of the peace, not one of whom 
has been removed from his position, 
although they are all admitted repeal- 
ers. And this is the way in which 
even-handed justice is administered in 
Ireland? But what has been the course 
pursued towards the Conservatives? A 
gallant Friend of mine, the Member for 
the county of Armagh (Colonel Verner), 
has been removed from the commission of 
the peace, because he was present at a 
dinner in the county of Armagh, while a 
certain toast was given. Another hon. 
Friend of mine (Colonel Blacker) was 
removed from the office of justice of the 
peace, because his Jady happened to wear 
some part of her dress, supposed to b 
of an orange colour. I would ask, is 
this the impartiality and even-handed 
justice of which the hon, and learned 
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Gentleman makes so great a boast? On 
the contrary, I must assert, that there 
never was a more partial, a more one- 
sided, Or a more mischievous course of 
government adopted in any country, than 
that which was adopted by her Majesty’s 
resent Ministers towards Ireland. The 
oo and learned Gentleman has eulogised 
the Government for their purity, and 
freedom from corruption at elections, 
while he stigmatised the Conservatives as 
being the patrons of bribery, and of every 
species of corruption. Does the hon, and 
learned Gentleman expect the House to 
believe him? Does he believe his state- 
ments himself? Are there not the most 
damning proofs against him upon the Table 
of the House? Are there not reports of com- 
mittees against him? What was the conduct 
of the Government candidate at the recent 
election for the borough of St. Alban’s ? 
Was that all purity and abstinence from 
corruption? What was the tenor of the 
petition presented to this House last 
night from the borough of Nottingham ? 
But to come a little nearer home, I can 
tell the hon. and learned Member that I 
am aware of the proceediags of this pure 
Administration at the present time in 
Ireland. I know perfectly well what is 
the nature of the efforts made to obtain a 
liberal colleague for the hon. and learned 
Member for the City of Dublin. I am 
well informed of the manner in which 
they are employing the present inter- 
regnum of Government throughout the 
country, especially in Ireland. I know 
full well for example the means now em- 
ployed to warp some of the Conservative 
electors of Bandon from their principles, 
and if possible, to dislodge me from my 
seat as representative of that borough. 
But I defy the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man to accomplish that object; I care 
not what unscrupulous means are employ- 
ed for the purpose, nor should I desire 
any thing better than that the hon, and 
learned Member should put forth his 
whole strength and the influence of his 
Government also, together with his own, 
to unseat me. It is true I represent a 
constituency composed of humble men 
—men in moderate circumstances, but 
I know full well that they are men 
whom the whole patronage and wealth 
of the Government cannot bribe to 
desert their principles. Why the hon. 
and learned Gentleman and his party 
have actually sent a Radical agent to 
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Bandon to induce the electors to vote 
against me, and have authorised that per- 
son to tell them that if they would do so 
there would be plenty of offices and ap- 
pointments for their sons and relations. 
And these are the advocates of purity of 
election? These are the men with clean 
hands, who get up to denounce bribery 
and corruption. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman spoke of the landlords of Ire- 
land, and ascribed the state of that coun- 
try to the severity with which the tenantry 
are treated by the landlords. Without 
replying to this general charge brought 
against the landlords of Ireland, I will 
ask the hon. and learned Gentleman whe- 
ther it becomes him to make such charges ? 
I have understood that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman is rather a harsh land- 
lord himself. [Mr. O’Connell said it is 
utterly untrue.] Did the hon. and learned 
Gentleman never distrain any of his te- 
nants in the month of April for rent due 
on the 25th March preceding? [Mr. 
O'Connell: Not to my knowledge.] Will 
the hon. and learned Gentleman say, that 
he had never distrained his tenantry in 
the county of Kerry, in April, for rent 
duein March? Will he say that? As far as 
[ am concerned, I can tell the House that I 
have been credibly assured that such is the 
fact ; andif the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man cannot in his place, deny it, ought 
the hon. and learned Gentleman to come 
down to that House and presume to at- 
tack the Jandlords of Ireland? Nothing 
can be more unfounded, more unwar- 
rantable, or more unjust to the landlords 
of Ireland than to attribute the present 
state of that country to any conduct they 
have adopted. No; it is not the con- 
duct of the landlords, it is the conduct 
of her Majesty’s Government in Ireland, 
and the conduct of the officiais at the 
Castle in Dublin, that the present disor- 
ganized state of the country is to be 
attributed — a state in which there is 
neither security for lite or property. When 
a representation is made to the autho- 
rities at the Castle by the magistrates and 
gentry of the county of Tipperary of the 
disturbed state of that county, what is 
their response? Instead of the Govern- 
ment condemning, and that in the strong- 
est terms, the conduct of the people, the 
gentlemen who make the representation 
to the Government are treated with 
some very nice ready cut and dried sen- 
tences, about property having its duties 
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as well as its rights. It is this species 
of conduct which has tended to produce 
the present state of things in Ireland. 
When the hon. and learned Member for 
Dublin got up in the repeal association, 
and pronounces what is totally incon- 
sistent with all ideas of property in any 
country, what can be expected from 
those who regard his opinion as the 
law, and adopt it for their guidance? 
The hon. and learned Member proposes 
what he calls a plan for giving a fixity 
to tenures:—-that no landlord should ex- 
ercise the rights of property at all, unless 
he call in a jury to determine in what 
way the landlord is to manage his own 
property. Does holding forth such doc- 
trine as this entitle the hon. and learn 
Gentleman to arraign the landlords of 
Ireland for their conduct, and accuse 
them of causing the present state of things 
in that ill-fated country? Why, two foul 
murders have been perpetrated in Ireland 
within the last week or ten days. The 
victims were most quiet and excellent 
gentlemen, both differed in politics from 
me; but I happened to know one of 
them, the other I did not know. Why 
were those murders perpetrated ? Because 


one of the unhappy gentlemen had had 
the audacity to go on his own land, for 
the purpose of appropriating some portion 
of it which had been in possession of a 
tenant to his own use—he meant the case 


of Mr. Hall. What other was the as- 
signable motive for the commission of this 
crime. May I not with justice say that it 
was because the people had heard that an 
honourable and learned Gentleman, who 
ranked high at the Irish bar, and who was 
known to possess a thorough knowledge 
of the law of the land, and great influence 
with the ignorant people, had propounded 
the doctrine that no tenant ought to be 
removed from his holding? What was 
the cause of the tragedy in the case of 
Mr. Butler Bryan, a gentleman of ex- 
tremely liberal opinions? He bought the 
palace and demesne land of a suppressed 
bishopric, and the former holders resented 
the act. Thus were the poor Irish led to 
conclude, from the authority of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, that every land- 
lord who presumed to let his own land, 
taking it from one to give it to another, 
ought to be visited with severe punish- 
ment. The end of all is, that the country 
has got into such a state of disorganiza~ 
tion that no man can assert his rights, 
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And this is the state of things that is to 
continue ; and the House is invoked not 
to desert the Government who suffers 
these things to take place, and which ne. 
ver interferes with the mischievous pro- 
ceedings of the hon. and learned Gentle. 
man. I have hitherto followed the hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin through the 
somewhat indirect topics to which he 
has referred. I will now, with the leaye 
of the House offer a very few observations 
and they shall be brief indeed upon the 
important question under consideration, 
which has, 1 feel been well nigh exhausted, 
The right hon. Gentleman, the Secretary 
at War (Mr. Macaulay) resorted to a very 
ingenious argument. He said, that he 
admitted, that if her Majesty’s Govern. 
ment had ceased to possess the confidence 
of the House of Commons, they ought not 
to hold the reins of Government ; but the 
want of confidence on the part of the 
House of Commons was not to be shewn 
by the merely throwing out legislative 
measures proposed by the Government. 
The first duty of a Government the right 
hon. Gentleman said, was to administer 
the laws as they were; and if the House 
of Commons disapproved of the mode in 
which the Government administered the 
laws, then he at once conceded the point, 
that. it was the duty of the Government 
to retire from office. This is, no doubt, a 
very specious, and ingenious, but in my 
opinion, it is a merely plausible and not a 
sound argument. Is it not a most impor- 
tant part of the duty of the executive Go- 
vernment to propound such measures as 
they deem essential to the well-being of 
the country? Have I not the authority 
of the present Government for that doc- 
trine? Was it not stated by the Prime 
Minister, in the other House of Parlia- 
ment, and by the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord J. Russell), on the occasion of their 
resigning office in May, 1839, when they 
were defeated on the Jamaica Bill, that 
the rejection of that measure demon- 
strated that they did not possess the con- 
fidence of the House of Commons, and 
therefore, they were bound to retire from 
the Government of the country ? Wasnot 
that an obstruction of a legislative mea- 
sure? Most manifestly it was. I am 
wrong, however, in saying defeated on the 
Jamaica Bill, for her Majesty’s Ministers 
then had a majority of five. That they 
then told their royal mistress and told her 
truly, that such a miserable majority 
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proved they had lost the confidence of the 
House of Commons, and that they could 
therefore no longer carry on the Govern- 
ment with credit to themselves, or with 
advantage to the country. But have I 
not further the authority of the present 
Government for the proposition I have 
laid down? Have I not the admission 
made by the noble Lord, who is now the 
Ministerial leader of the House of Com- 
mons, that when the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Tamworth, in 1835, re- 
signed in consequence of the resolution 
which the noble Lord moved and carried 
against him, respecting the Church of Ire- 
land; that the conduct of the right hon. 
Baronet was on that occasion in accord- 
ance with the principles of the British con- 
stitution ? Yes, I have all these arguments 
to support me against the fine-spun so- 
phistry, the very ingenious device of the 
tight hon. Gentleman the Secretary at 
War, the resorting to which merely served 
toshow how much her Majesty’s Ministers 
are disposed to extend the term of their 
ignominious existence ; how anxious they 
are to eke out the time, in order to get 
another quarter’s salary; and with what 
ingenuity they seek for every pretext to 


stir up the country, that they may remain 


alittle longer in office. Then, with re- 
spect to the question of free trade in sugar, 
timber, and corn, 1 am bound to give cre- 
dit to the noble Lord, the Secretary for 
the Colonies, when he states in his plan, 
that these measures were not propounded 
on the sudden without previous considera- 
tion, at a late period of the Session, and 
merely to ward off if possible from his Go- 
vernment the blow inflicted by the recent 
adverse divisions of eleven and twenty-one 
on the Irish Registration Bill, But has 
the noble Lord ventured to say, that the 
Government, previous to the meeting of 
Parliament, considered the question of free 
trade with a view to bring forward any le- 
gislative measure respecting it this Session? 
Ido not believe theydid any such thing, My 
opinion is, that even now, they have de- 
termined to suggest these measures because 
they felt, that they were in great peril of 
being driven from oflice, being in the very 
awkward predicament of having a majority 
of the House against them. They may, 
finding the vessel in danger, have looked 
Out a-head, and seeing the likelihood of 
foul weather, have prepared for the storm. 
n that event it was very desirable that 
they should have a few tubs to throw to 
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the whale. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman taunted us on this side of the 
House with the discordant and multifari- 
ous materials of which our party is made 
up, and the hon. and learned Gentleman 
laughed at the heterogeneous compound. 
But I beg to tell that hon. and learned 
Gentleman, that whatever differences of 
opinion may prevail on some points among 
the friends with whom I act, yet it will be 
found on questions of principle, and of 
governmental policy that they will be com- 
pact and united as one man. There may 
be divergencies of opinion on some ques- 
tions, which, as independent men, they 
cannot compromise; but with respect to 
the general scope and policy of the mea- 
sures to be propounded by the right hon. 
Baronet, the Member for Tamworth, and 
with respect to his constitutional proceed- 
ings, we have all perfect confidence in 
them, and there will be but one feeling 
prevailing through the whole party. But 
to revert to the question of free trade, is it 
credible if the Government had contem- 
plated so important a measure at the com- 
mencement of the Session, they would 
have omitted al} allusion to it in the speech 
from the Throne? Is there any interest 
in the country that will not be affected by 
it? It affects the agricultural, the manu- 
facturing, the trading, and the commercial 
interests of this great empire; nay, it con- 
cerns the very food of the people of Great 
Britain. Ought not the Government then 
to have called the attention of Parliament 
to these important questions at the com- 
mencement of the Session, if in truth they 
had intended to call upon Parliament to 
legislate upon them? But they did not do 
so. They propounded these measures 
merely because they found themselves in 
a position in which it was utterly impossi- 
ble for them to go on with the Govern- 
ment of the country, and therefore to save 
themselves from what to them would be 
the worst of all possible evils—a resigna- 
tion of office—they had resorted to these 
subjects of agitation, and had at the last 
hour discovered, that these were the ques- 
tions by which they would be the most 
likely to raise a ferment in the country, 
and be thereby enabled to retain what they 
appeared to value above all things besides, 
namely, their places. 

Mr. O'Connell believed, that strictly 
speaking, he had not a right to address 
the House a second time on the same 
question, but in common justice he ought 
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to be permitted to explain, an attack hav- 
ing been made on him personally. He 
was bound to say, first, that he had been 
very much assailed in every description of 
newspapers, for everything but that. He 
was never before attacked with regard to 
his conduct as a Jandlord—never! In the 
next place, there was not a single farm of 
his (Mr. O’Connell’s), that was not let at 
from 4s. to 5s. an acre less than the adja- 
cent farms were let for, except one, which 
was the property of his hon. Friend behind 
him (Sir D. Roche). Then he had more 
persons living on his lands, having houses 
and gardens, paying no rent at all, than 
any other man possessing four times his 
property. He had never turned out a 
tenant by a notice to quit for the purpose 
of clearing the land. Whenever he bad 
turned out a tenant, it was on account of 
personal misconduct; and another person 
would then occupy the land, and he gave 
the outgoing tenant a year’s rent as a fine 
on his quitting. Another charge made 
against him was, that he had made a dis- 
tress on a tenant in April, for rent due in 
March. If anything of the sort had been 
done, it was without his knowledge. There 
never was an instance of his having made 
a distress in Ireland. 

Sir D. Roche bore testimony to the 
conduct of the hon. and learned Member 
as a landlord. He had always heard of 
his being a most forbearing landlord. 

Mr. Sergeant Jackson asked where was 
the property to which the hon. Member 
alluded ? 

Sir D. Roche said, that it was the next 
property to Mr. O’Connell’s in the county 
of Kerry. 

Mr. O'Connell asked from whom the 
hon. and learned Member had obtained 
his information. 

Mr, Sergeant Jackson: he made the 
statement on the authority of a letter, and 
he would give the name of the writer on 
any proper occasion. 

Mr. Slaney said, a question had been 
asked by the hon. Member for Finsbury 
of the right hon. Baronet, which, in his 
opinion, well deserved an answer. He 
would venture to say, that the state of 
the working classes in the great cities and 
manufacturing towns of the country, was 
so bad, as hardly to be capable of exagge- 
ration. He wished, therefore, to repeat 
that question, and to ask the right hon. 
Baronet what he proposed should be done 
with respect to those classes? In his opi- 
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nion, there was a growing indifference in 
the country to both the two great parties 
who divided the House. The question 
which should rule, was of infinitely loss 
interest than the question, what should 
be done to benefit the working classes? 
If they could embody their opinions in 
one sentence, it would be “a plague on 
both your factions.” The lower classes jn 
the great towns had been driven to this 
state of apathy by the pressure of their 
increasing sufferings ; and they were look. 
ing merely to sce what practical remedy 
the House would devise for the evils yn. 
der which they laboured, Among other 
things which had added to the general 
distress among the poorer classes, must 
be reckoned the enactment of the Irish 
Poor-law, which in its first effects had 
driven immense multitudes out of Ireland 
to take refuge in the great manufacturing 
towns of this country, where they entered 
into competition with, acd undersold, the 
native workmen. In his opinion, a great 
deal of this misery arose from neglecting to 
enforce the existing laws, and from the 
want of changes in the laws corresponding 
to the great changes in the constitution of 
society which had lately taken place, and 
from ignorance of the real state of the 
population. If, then, a change of parties 
merely were to take place, the great body 
of the people would care little for it; their 
care was which of these parties was likely 
to do the best for the improvement of the 
great mass of the community. In sup- 
porting the Government on this occasion, 
he did not feel that he should be incon- 
sistent, because he should only be voting 
as he had always voted, having always 
considered the present Government the 
most likely to effect the object he had 
stated. At any rate, if the present state 
of things were allowed to go on much 
longer, it would be impossible to rule this 
country without constant outbreaks, with. 
out crime increasing, and the gaols fuller. 
At present the increase of crime was most 
alarming, and the increase in the con- 
sumption of spirits, which was always a 
test of the moral state of the population, 
was very great. If it were asked, what 
did he propose, he would say, that nothing 
was a greater evil than the even-balanced 
state of parties, and, attached, as he was 
to the present Government, he should far 
prefer seeing the right hon, Gentleman in 
office and able to form such a Govern- 
ment as would carry measures for the 
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amelioration of that frightful condition of 
the lower classes. This he firmly believed 
the right hon. Gentleman was desirous to 
effect, and would be glad to see. It ought 
to be remembered, that whereas some 
ears ago the proportion of the agricultu- 
ral to the manufacturing population was 
two to one ; that proportion was now just 
reversed, and the commercial and manu- 
facturing classes were to the agricultural 
as two to one. ‘These persons were all 
subject to the fluctuations of trade, and 
one very great evil was the neglect to 
give them such an education as would 
fit them to meet these fluctuations when 
they occurred. Among the humbler classes 
nine-tenths of their income went in food. 
The price of this had varied within a short 
time 100 per cent. Could there be a 
greater evil to one who was liable to all 
the Auctuations of demand for labour, and 
all the fluctuations in the amount of wages 
—to be liable, moreover, to fluctuations 
of 100 per cent. in the price of his food ? 
It was, therefore, most important, that, 
before the close of this debate, the right 
hon. Gentleman, who he believed was wil- 
ling to do something, should tell the 
House what it was that he would do. He 
implored the right hon. Gentleman, if 
power came into his hands, to employ it, 
not to aggrandise his friends, but to im- 
rove the condition of the lower orders. 
his was incumbent on the right hon. 
Gentleman and the House, not only for 
the sake of their individual comfort—not 
only for their own happiness, but it was 
incumbent upon them, he verily believed, 
for the sake of the safety of the realm. 
The Earl of Darlington was anxious to 
address the House, in consequence of the 
speech of the hon. Member for Lincoln, 
(Mr. Handley) on the previous evening. 
He confessed, that he had listened to the 
speech of that hon. Member, with pain 
and surprise, for he had known him for 
many years. He was besides a neighbour 
of the hon. Member’s, and one of his con- 
stituents. Though he had the misfortune 
to differ from the hon. Member for Lin- 
coln, in politics, he did not complain of 
him in that respect, for he did not com- 
n of any person expressing the opinions 
he entertained, provided he expressed them 
ma fair and straightforward manner. Up 
to last night, he had looked upon his hon. 
Friend, the Member for Lincoln, as one of 
the most upright and straightforward Mem- 
bers of that House. But his experience of 
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what had occurred last night, had altered 
his opinion. He had given his hon, Friend 
notice that he intended to make a few ob- 
servations on the speech he had delivered. 
His hon. Friend had been in the House 
in the course of the evening, but had gone 
away. Howeyer, having given him notice, 
as he had not thought fit to remain, he 
was not on that account to be debarred the 
opportunity of making those observations 
which he had intended to make. Those 
who knew him knew that he was not the 
person that would wish to say anything 
behind a man’s back which he would not 
prefer to say, in his presence. He had 
already stated, that he had heretofore con- 
sidered his hon. Friend to be one of the 
most straightforward Members of that 
House. Why, then, should that hon. 
Member, in an evil hour, and by one sin- 
gle act of tergiversation, have abandoned 
those constituents whom he had always 
before defended ina manly manner? At 
the time that he made his extraordinary 
speech he did not offer any pretext, or 
even the shadow of an excuse, for the con- 
duct he had thought fit to pursue. In the 
first instance, he commenced his speech by 
answering some remarks made by the right 
hon. Baronet, the Member for Pembroke, 
whose speech, the hon. Member confessed, 
he had not heard, but had read it in the 
newspaper reports. The hon. Member in- 
dulged in a number of remarks on that 
speech, and quoted besides the speeches of 
other eminent statesmen—speeches made 
ten years ago—to prove that they were in- 
consistent with what they professed at pre- 
sent. Whether that were the case or not 
he did not pretend to say. He was not 
the defender of inconsistency, if such there 
was, in the conduct of those who were so 
much better able to defend themselves. 
The hon, Member for Lincoln, had raked 
up the speeches of eminent statesmen de- 
livered at former periods, and had enlarged 
upon the inconsistency which they exhi- 
bited. He had no hesitation to say, that 
inconsistency was a most dangerous text to 
go on in that House. If they were to look 
to the conduct of eminent statesmen who 
for a course of twenty or thirty years had 
taken a prominent part in public affairs, it 
would be difficult to expect that some part 
of their conduct would not be inconsistent 
with another. But what he complained of 
was, that when the hon. Member was en. 
larging on his text of inconsistency, the 
hon. Member had confined his observations 
to one side of the House, whilst he might 
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have found an example of inconsistency in 
the conduct of the noble Lord, the Secre- 
tary for the Colonies, and the noble Lord, 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs. The 
noble Lord, the Secretary for the Colonies, 
was Member for Huntingdonshire in 1821, 
and did the hon. Member for Lincolnshire, 
never hear of a letter written by that noble 
Lord whilst he was Member for Hunting- 
donshire, in defence of the interests of Bri- 
tish agriculture, and in support of its pro- 
tection from foreign competition? Hewould 
ask, was the measure now proposed by the 
noble Lord, for the annihilation of the 
landed interest in conformity with the 
principles which ;yhe then avowed? The 
same year the noble Lord produced an 
essay on the Reform Bill, and he would 
ask, was the Reform Bill brought forward 
in 1831, in conformity with the principles 
of that essay? He did not mention this for 
the purpose of complaint, for as he had 
said, looking to men who had been twenty 
or thirty years in public life, it would be 
difficult to find any in whom some incon- 
sistency might not be discovered ; but what 
he complained of was, that it was not fair 
to single out one or two persons as the ob- 
jects of a charge of this kind. He would 
ask, what was the hon. Member’s inten- 
tion in making this speech? He might 
answer, that as he had given up his consti- 
tuents, and as it was his last dying speech, 
he might as well indulge his inclination in 
giving his support to those Ministers whom 
he usually supported. But could the hon. 
Member say, that he was influenced by a 
sense of right. The persons by whom that 
hon. Member was returned are a set of 
yeomen, the most independent in the coun- 
ty, and by these alone was that hon. Mem- 
ber returned, and every one must know 
that the very existence of those who re- 
turned the hon. Member—or their utter 
ruin—depended on the success or failure of 
the measure now proposed by her Majesty’s 
Government. He should, therefore, have 
thought that gratitude alone would have 
induced that hon. Member to have sup- 
ported his constituents, who had given him 
so kind, so disinterested, and so truly inde- 
pendent a support. When he heard the 
hon. Member's speech last night, he could 
not imagine that he was the same man 
whom he had heard speak in the debate on 
the sugar duties, and who, on that occa- 
sion, censured the conduct of the Govern- 
ment in the strongest terms. On that oc- 
casion the hon. Member went on to say, 
that he doubted whether a fixed duty 
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would be any protection, or whether it 
would not be worse than no protection at 
all, and so thoroughly did the hon. Mem. 
ber conceive their whole financial measures 
to be founded on the same principle that 
he felt bound to protest against them, and 
to declare, that if it depended on him the 
Ministers should never bring them forward, 
He gave it to be understood that in conse. 
quence of their Corn-law proposition he 
would abandon her Majesty’s Government. 
The hon. Member repeated the same thing 
at an agricultural meeting held shortly 
after, and subsequently at a meeting in 
Lincolnshire, a letter from the hon. Mem- 
ber was read in which he said, that what. 
ever course the Government pursued— 
whatever measures they brought forward, 
he must now abandon them. After the 
hon. Member had expressed these opinions, 
he would ask, what public act had the Go. 
vernment since performed. to re-call the 
confidence of the hon. Member? If they 
had performed no public act to re-call his 
confidence, had they performed any private 
act; For he trusted, that the hon. Mem- 
ber in the course he had taken, acted from 
pure and not from interested motives. He 
had a right to put this question, and he 
asked any hon. Member on the opposite 
benches to get up and say, what was the 
public act of the Government which has 
since entitled them to the confidence of the 
hon. Member. What was the charge which 
he brought against the hon. Member? It 
was this, that in the defence of his consti- 
tuents he thought proper to assert, that in 
the measures the Government had brought 
forward they had forfeited his confidence, 
and he now saw him come forward to re- 
tract his words, and place confidence in 
them. Was it not most extraordinary that 
a gentleman who had acted in this way 
should have gone through a long speech 
without having thought it necessary to 
enter into any defence of his conduct. The 
reason was, that he had no excuse to offer, 
and the only excuse he pretended to offer 
was, that he looked upon the right hon. 
Baronet, the Member for Tamworth, as no 
better friend to the agriculturist than the 
noble Lord opposite. But let it be observed, 
that the same hon. Member had only a 
week before stated, that he believed the 
measure proposed by the noble Lord would 
be the ruin of the agriculturist. During 
last Session he had been present during 
two debates on the Corn-laws, and on 
both those occasions the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Tamworth, had made two 
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of the ablest speeches in defence of the ex- 
isting Corn-laws. After that, how could 
the hon. Member suppose that the right 
hon. Baronet, was not more a friend to the 
agricultural interest than the noble Lord. 
He was never more astonished in his life 
than to see the hon. Member have the face to 
make that assertion. Thehon. Member went 
on to quote a passage from the speech of the 
right hon. Baronet, from which he argued 
that the right hon. Baronet had an inten- 
tion to alter the existing scale, and he asked 
him to state whether he would place the 
turning point of the scale at 70s., at 60s., 
at 40s., or at 30s. Now he was present on 
both the occasions he referred to, and he 
always understood the right hon. Baronet 
to say, that he would resist the subversion 
of the existing Corn-laws. But the hon. 
Member ought to recollect that the present 
Corn-law was still in force, and what 
ground had he to suppose, that the right 
hon. Baronet would consent to a change 
that would subvert the present system. 
He had already said, that up to his speech 
last night, whenever the interests of his 
constituents were concerned, there was not 
a more able and determined defender of 
their right than the hon. Member for Lin- 
colnshire. Hitherto, when the question of 
the Corn-laws had been brought forward 
by independent Members of the House, 
when the question could not have the 
same weight, he had given it his opposi- 
tion. But when it was brought forward 
by the Government, and when the inter- 
ests of the Government were put in com- 
petition with the success of the measure, 
the hon. Member defended the Government 
and abandoned the Corn-laws. With re- 
pect to the question before the House, in 
February, 1840, when a similar motion 
was brought forward by his hon. Friend, 
the Member for Devonshire, he had sup- 
ported it. Nothing since had occurred to 
alter his opinion, and he would, therefore, 
give his vote in support of his right hon. 
Friend's resolution. 

Sir Charles Grey said, that the hon. 
Member for Kilmarnock, and the noble 
Lord the Member for Shropshire having 
given the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
North Lincolnshire (Mr. Handley) notice 
to attend, he had thought it his duty to 
obey their summons, and as they did not 
appear, they were determined that punish- 
ment should be inflicted in his absence, and 
certainly they had not spared him. But 
among the terms that were applied to him, 
the charge of « tergiversation and want of 
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straightforwardness,” was among the last 
that ought to have been so applied; he 
merited neither the one report nor the 
other. The ground on which he had 
placed his present vote was so clear as to 
leave the noble Lord without any excuse 
for insinuations that he had been actuated 
by anything like a private motive. That 
accusation, he thought, whatever else 
might have been uttered in the absence of 
the hon. Member, might have been spared. 
The ground selected by the hon. Gentle. 
man the Member for North Lincolnshire, 
on which he, and others who acted with 
him, intended to rest their votes upon the 
present occasion, was to be found stated in 
the hon. Member's speech. He put it to 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Tamworth, as a question that might be 
easily answered, and might be answered in 
one word—he asked the right hon. Gentle- 
man to inform him, and those interested in 
the subject of corn, whether his present 
view was to continue the existing protec- 
tion to the agricultural interest? In the 
coming discussions on the Corn-laws it was 
hardly possible that the House shvuld not 
have an answer to that question, but up to 
the present moment nothing had been inti- 
mated by which they could gather the right 
hon. Gentleman’s opinions. For as to the 
vague declaration of a sliding scale, a letter 
had been recently published in the public 
newspapers, by a near relative of one of 
the supporters of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, in which it was said that he was an 
advocate of a sliding scale, but he proposed 
so to alter it that the duty levied would be 
actually lower than the 8s. proposed by the 
noble Lord. He asked, then, whether it 
was not an intelligible ground for the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Lincolnshire, 
and for the noble Lord who was his col- 
league, to put themselves on when they 
said—“ We are asked to turn out the Mi- 
nisters with whom we have this sole 
ground of difference, to bring in another 
party, at the head of which stands the 
right hon. Baronet, who merely tells us 
that he is for a sliding scale, without say- 
ing what that scale is to be; whilst feelers 
are thrown out by his supporters that his 
sliding scale may be so arranged as to leave 
less protection to the agricultural interests 
than that proposed by the noble Lord, and 
we decline to withhold our confidence from 
our own Friends in other matters and give 
it to hon. Gentlemen opposite, without 
knowing anything of their intentions. The 
course which the debate had taken that 
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night was indeed a strange one; it had 
consisted only of attacks upon the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for North Lincoln- 
shire, and upon the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for Dublin; he had 
not heard anything addressed to the ques- 
tion really before the House. ‘To that he 
would shortly apply himself. He confessed 
that he should regret not to see at all times 
a powerful opposition in that House, but 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the present opposition had greatly crippled 
the party which he led. It was believed 
by the people of this country that it was 
against the spirit of the constitution that 
any Ministers should remain in office 
against the feelings and wishes of a decided 
majority of the representatives of the peo- 
ple, fully and fairly expressed; but the 
right hon. Baronet had not been content 
with this feeling; he had undertaken the 
critical and difficult task of reducing to a 
formula of words, to put into writing, the 
spirit of the constitution, and this portion 
of the unwritten law of Parliament. In 
this he had gone further than any of his 
predecessors. The constitutional doctrine 
was, that the House should suggest to the 
Crown that the advisers of the Sovereign 
had lost the contidence of the House, and 
it was in those terms that the wish of the 
House for a change of Ministers was 
usually conveyed. The right hon. Baro- 
net, however, had advanced one step be- 
yond; he had not stopped at the mere re- 
presentation to the Sovereign, that the Ad- 
visers of the Crown had lost the confidence 
of the House, but he had added that it was 
unconstitutional in them to remain in office. 
It might be the impression of the right hon. 
Baronet that such an address was a mere 
matter of form, but coming from one 
branch of the Legislature to another, and 
adding this major proposition to the minor, 
did not the right hon. Gentleman consider 
that if it were an imputation against Mi. 
nisters, that under such circumstances they 
remained in office, a resolution of this kind 
would be also an imputation against the 
person by whom they were retained? This, 
therefore, was a novel proceeding, and it 
was treading upon dangeroys ground. At 
the beginning of the last Session there had 
heen a vote of the House, which amounted 
to a denial of the minor part of the motion 
of the right hon. Baronet, as a majority 
declared that they would not say that the 
Ministers did not possess the confidence of 
the Uouge. Sinee that time what graund 
had there been fora change? There had 
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been only three great measures brought 
forward: the Irish Franchise Bill, the 
Poor-law_ Bill, and the present meg. 
sures before them, the most important 
by far of any that at any period 
within his memory, and perhaps within 
the memory of older Members, had 
been introduced for practical legislation, 
They comprised the principle of free trade, 
and were the commencement of a total 
abandonment of the system on which the 
commercial and financial relations of this 
country had been conducted. The princi- 
ple was, that the time had arrived when it 
was necessary to abandon monopoly, and 
to find support and employment for the 
overteeming manufacturing population of 
this country, by calling into existence, as 
customers, the whole world ; placing only 
upon our own produce such a protection as 
was necessary to guard against the evils 
which some might suffer by a sudden 
change. It was asa part of three great 
measures that a reduction of the sugar du- 
ties, from 63s. to 36s. was proposed. That 
one measure of the reduction of the sugar 
duties was selected for attack by hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite. A resolution was brought 
forward by the noble Lord the Member for 
Liverpoo], most artfully worded, so as to 
preclude the necessity for a permanent op- 
position of the noble Lord’s own party to 
this very reduction. The resolution rested 
only on temporary grounds. When they 
talked in common conversation between 
man and man, that one was not prepared to 
assent to a proposal, it was inferred as a 
matter of course that he might be very soon 
willing to do what he was not prepared to 
do at that moment. And it was on a re 
solution so artfully worded that the right 
hon. Baronet now came forward with his 
resolution, that it was unconstitutional to 
permit Ministers longer to retain office, 
He knew not by what advice it was, that 
the right hon, Baronet had been induced 
to put sueh a resolution upon the journals. 
He was confident, from the speech of the 
hon, and learned Member for Exeter (Sir 
William Follett) last night, that he was 
not the adviser, for, if he had advised it, 
he would not have directed the main por- 
tion of his argument to the minor proposl- 
tion, and given only a few loose words on 
the major. He would ask the right hon. 
Baronet how often the same circumstances 
would occur to himself, or to any other 
Member in that Honse under the present 
state of the representation? A_ great 
change had been effected by the Reform 
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Bill; that change had met his approval ; 
hebelieved, that the people had more influ- 
ence in that House than they had before, 
although he thought that they had not 
enough ; one of the greatest benefits of 
that measure was, that no minister could 
now ride rough shod over the people. To 
prevent this it was that he always wished 
to see parties nicely balanced in that 
House, so as to ensure the careful conside- 
ration of every measure. It stopped party 
legislation, and he did not know how the 
interference of the House could be = 

rly applied, than to cause the feelings 
Fe the por to be ascertained. But if 
the right hon. Baronet came into office upon 
the principle of his present resolution, he 
would be sure to find it a more slippery 
foundation than even his own sliding scale. 
The constitution of this House was so ma~ 
terially altered that they could not take for 
a precedent what had occurred a century 
and a-half, a century, or even half a cen- 
tury ago. The interests of the country 


had become so vast that the House was not 
merely influenced by home considerations. 
Great and important interests now found 
representatives there, and he would ask the 
right hon. Baronet whether, in such a state 
of parties, he were to bring forward mea- 


sures in his budget which should prove 
distasteful to some of the great bodies and 
interests in the city of London—whether he 
was not conscious that upon any of those 
great and important measures, he might 
not find himself startled by a majority 
against him? and if, after a defeat upon 
such a measure, the Opposition were to 
come down and say, ‘ How can you hold 
office ?” it would be a situation in which no 
Minister ought to be placed. The right 
hon. Baronet was the first to put upon the 
journals of the House a proposition so ob- 
jectionable, and he would find it not only a 
deadly weapon against himself, if he should 
succeed to power, but it would destroy the 
power and control of that House, and Mi- 
nisters would be living under the influence 
of particular bodies and interests, instead of 
remaining in office on the lawful and con- 
stitutional will of the Crown. For these 
reasons even those Members who.could vote 
for the first part of the resolution, because 
they thought that Ministers had lost the 
confidence of the House, would find it im- 
possible to vote for the last part of the pro. 
position. The adoption of such a resolu- 
tion would not only remove the present 
Ministry, but it would with equal power 
prevent the Crown for the next three years 
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from taking the sense of the people upon 
these important measures ; and were hon. 
Gentlemen prepared to control the right of 
the Crown to ascertain the sense of the 
people upon measures submitted to Parlia- 
ment ; and to stop that discordance between 
the votes of the representatives and the 
opinions of the people, which could not 
long continue without the greatest danger 
to the constitution? He maintained that 
the time had arrived when the alteration 
proposed to be made in the restrictive 
system upon commerce might be made with 
advantage to the country. The manufac- 
turers produced far more than the con- 
sumers of Great Britain could take off their 
hands, and there were thousands of them, 
who, if not starving, were suffering worse 
than starvation, and were exposed to mise- 
ries which none could contemplate without 
sensations of horror. Under these cireum- 
stances, it was the duty of the Government 
to come forward and introduce such mea- 
sures as would remedy, as far as possible, 
the evils which existed, and to provide 
labour for our population, and give them 
the means of escaping from those horrors 
to which he had alluded. If, however, 
that could not be done, the effect would 
be, that those customers would be shut out 
from the markets of the country, who, if 
admitted, would give employment to every 
unemployed man throughout the kingdom. 
It was incumbent on them to come forward 
at this moment, when it was considered 
that such a course would afford them the 
means of meeting the present deficiency in 
the finances of the country. He thought 
that discussions should take place in this 
House upon the various questions in agi- 
tation before an appeal was made to the 
country, in order that the people of Eng- 
land might be made aware of their merits. 
Upon the Corn-laws especially they ought 
not to be called upon to express an opinion 
before the question had undergone a fair 
discussion. He contended that all the de- 
bates which had taken place had not been 
more than sufficient to inform the people 
upon the point at issue, and he was the 
more convinced of this from their result: 
but he would say, that the opinions which 
had been expressed by hon. Members, had 
not been formed upon a full consideration 
of the question [a laugh}. It might ap- 
pear absurd and preposterous that he should 
say so, but he was certain that twelve 
months would not elapse before the greater 
part of the landlords of England, and of 
the most enlightened agriculturists of the 
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world, would be convinced that the safety 
of their own property and the prosperity of 
this country depended mainly upon the re- 
peal of the Corn-laws, as well as upon there 
being a repeal of every other monopoly or 
restriction on trade. 

Mr. Cumming Bruce said, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who has just sat down, 
commenced his speech with an allusion to a 
pretty and unfortunate countrywoman of 
mine who, he said, had fallen into a 
peccadillo. Not being aware what share 
the hon. and learned Gentleman might 
have had in the transaction to which he 
refers, but under the influence of a natural 
instinct of modesty, and actuated by feel- 
ings of commiseration for my fair and un- 
fortunate countrywoman, whom the hon. 
Gentleman seemed about to drag to the bar 
of this august assembly—a more formi- 
dable tribunal than the Cutty Stool, I 
felt constrained to rise from my place 
and take refuge in the library, and it was 
not till he had nearly concluded his very 
long speech that I had sufficiently recov- 
ered my composure to return to my place. 
The House will, therefore, not expect that 
I should reply, as doubtless it deserved, to 
thespecch of the hon. and learned Gentleman. 
When J did return to the House, I found 
him declaiming on the state of severe and 
unparalleled distress under which the popu- 
lation of our great manufacturing towns 
had for the last four years been suffering. 
Other Gentlemen who had spoken previ- 
ously in this debate, and particularly the 
Member for Shrewsbury, in a speech which 
did honour to his good and kindly feel- 
ings, had expatiated on the same topic. 
But did it not occur to these hon. Gen- 
tlemen that these distresses, the existence of 
which I do not deny, and which no one 
more deeply deplores than I do, have all 
grown to their present height during the 
period for which her Majesty’s present 
Ministers have held office. I confess I can- 
not understand what argument these hon. 
Gentlemen can legitimately draw from 
those distresses, if they think that Go- 
vernment has any influence in causing 
or preventing distress, unless it be one un- 
favourable to the continued existence of 
the present Government; and yet all of 
them have spoken in resistance of the mo. 
tion of my right hon. Friend, the Member 
for Tamworth, the object of which is to 
relieve the country from their mis-govern- 
ment. In this there does seem to mea 
strange inconsistency. They allow, in 
terms, of the first part of the motion of 
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the right hon. Member for Tamworth 
that the Government have no power tg 
carry out legislation in this House,—that 
indeed, seems allowed on all sides; but 
surely, if legislation be of any use at all, 
it is of use to secure the prosperity and 
alleviate the sufferings of the people ; and 
her Majesty’s Ministers not possessing suf. 
ficiently the confidence of this House to 
carry the legislative measures which they 
deem necessary to relieve them, are not in 
a state to discharge with advantage to 
those suffering classes the first duty of a 
Government. Now, Sir, the House will 
allow me to say, that I have listened with 
satisfaction to many of the speeches deli- 
vered by hon. Gentlemen opposite, ~ 
speeches undoubtedly characterised by 
great ability, but still more by great in. 
genuity in mystifying and evading the real 
question before the House, and that satis. 
faction has not been diminished by their 
having altogether failed to answer the ar- 
guments so convincingly stated by the 
right hon. Baronet in support of the pro. 
position which he has felt it his duty to 
submit to the House. I do not say this in 
any disparagement of those speeches, for 
the arguments of my right hon. Friend 
were in fact unanswerable, and if anything 
more was required to establish the truth of 
his propositions, the speeches of my right 
hon. Friend, the Member for Pembroke, 
and of my hon. and learned Friend, the 
Member for Exeter, amply supplied that 
deficiency. Those speeches all remain 
unanswered. As, however, it seems the 
pleasure of the House, at least of the op- 
posite side of it, to prolong the discussion 
of a question, in my view, sufficiently 
established, and as no county Member for 
Scotland has hitherto taken part in this 
debate ; as, also, since I had the honour 
of representing the counties which I 
now represent, I have never ventured 
to intrude myself on your attention, 
I trust I may be excused for now 
soliciting the indulgence of the House. 
I have said, that the speech of the right 
hon. baronet, the Member for Pembroke, 
was one of those which pre-eminently 
proved the necessity of the motion now 
under our consideration. Indeed, that 
speech seemed to make a strong impression 
on hon. Gentlemen opposite,—for scarce 
one of them has, risen since he spoke, who 
has not betrayed the soreness of his feelings 
by indulging in all sorts of unfounded and 
acrimonious personal attacks on my right 
hon. Friend. Sir, he can afford to allow 
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them that gratification, and he need 
feel no surprise that they indulge in 
it, On this he may depend, that they will 
never forgive him the example of noble 
and disinterested patriotism which he has 
set them, of sacrificing office to principle. 
They accuse him of having left his 
party and abandoned his principles. He 
has done no such thing—he left office, 
he abandoned salary, but he remains as 
decided and as conscientious a Whig as 
ever he was—because he so remained firm 
to his old Whig principles, he relinquished 
a high and important office, and for the 
same reason he subsequently declined office 
when offered to him by the right hon. 
Baronet, the Member for Tamworth, till 
the experience of the short, but able and 
distinguished administration of that right 
hon. Baronet, convinced him that he 
could act with him without any, the 
slightest sacrifice of principle. And it 
seems to me that his conduct, and that of 
his noble Friend who sits beside him, the 
Member for Lancashire, bas done more to 
restore the character of public men in pub- 
lic estimation, than the conduct of her 
Majesty’s present Ministers,—and this is 
saying a great deal,—has done to im- 
pair it. The hon. and learned Member 
for Reading, who opened the debate last 
night, went over the ground already taken 
by the right hon. Gentleman, the Member 
for Edinburgh, that the absence of all 
power to carry on legislation in this 
House was no reason why a ministry 
should retire from office; and that more 
especially since the passing of the Reform 
Bill, and as a necessary consequence of that 
bill, parties were, and might be expected 
to be so nearly balanced, that a Govern- 
ment would not be justified any longer in 
requiring the aid of considerable, or indeed 
of any majorities as a condition of their re- 
maining in power. Now, I admit, that 
the argument was an ingenious one, if its 
object was to establish for her Majesty's 
present Ministers a right to the perma- 
nent retention of office; but it could 
not be considered as offering to thcir, 
till of late, favorite measure, that tribute of 
praise which it had a right to expect from 
those who so warmly supported it; and if 
that short and pithy question in which an 
illustrious Duke in another place is said, on 
the first blush of it, to have concentrated 
his objections to the Reform Bill, ‘« that he 
should like to know how, if it became law, 
the king’s Government was to be carried 
on,” were difficult of answer before, it 
VOL. LVI. {ir} 
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has not become of easier solution in 
consequence of the speech of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman. I do not, how- 
ever, agree in the justice of those argu- 
ments, for I think it wasclearly established 
by the hon. Member for Suffolk, that since 
the passing of that bill, the Government 
was for a time supported by large and 
powerful majorities, and that the gradual 
and striking diminution of those majorities 
till they have now, notwithstanding the 
unsparing use of the power and influence 
of the Government, fallen below Zero, is 
fairly to be attributed to their having 
lost the confidence of Parliament and 
the country Now, for myself, I must 
confess that when the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer announced to the House 
his intention of moving the continuance of 
the sugar duties, I for one, coming as the 
hon. Gentleman opposite knows, from a 
remote and inaccessible province, was so 
simple as not to credit the possibility of the 
Government persevering in that intention. 
We were then on the eve of the birthday 
of our gracious Queen, and it seemed to me 
that the announcement must have been re- 
solved on with the justifiable view, of not 
allowing that auspicious day—alba sit, 
felizque semper—to be disturbed by the 
anxieties which the resignation of the 
Ministry, and the steps necessary for the 
formation of a new Government must have 
occasioned. [ fancied that from some 
such motive, they had not ungracefully re- 
solved to submit for a few days longer 
to that universal disgust and reproba- 
tion, which the mere notion of their 
attempting to carry on the Government 
after their recent defeats in this House, 
had not failed and could not fail to ex- 
cite. Their tenacity of office which, 
as they had long ceased to exercise the 
powers of Government, charity itself could 
only attribute to their reluctance to part 
with its emoluments had already induced 
them to persevere beyond the precedents of 
all past example ; and it did seem to me 
incredible, that any set of persons, affecting 
the character of British Statesmen, could 
have made up their minds to plunge yet 
deeper into such an abyss of political degra- 
dation [‘‘ Hear, hear.”] It seems, however, 
that I was mistaken, that there is “in the 
lowest depths a lower still ;’’ and that they 
a Whig Government, as, with an assurance 
unparalleled, they affect to call themselves 
in defiance of the fact, open and acknow- 
ledged by themselves and by all men, of 
their having lost the confidence both of this 
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and the other House of Parliament, are re- 
solved, relying on court favour alone, and 
on the alleged support of their Sovereign, 
whose confidence they thus dare to abuse 
and betray, still to cling to office. And 
they call themselves a Whig Government ; 
they hanging on to power—no, not to 
power, but to place, by the apronstrings of 
the Ladies of the Bed Chamber—they call 
themselves a Whig Government! I, 
Sir, never had any pretension to the 
name or character of a Whig, but 
I do remember, that not many years ago, 
it was the designation of a great and 
respectable party, including in its numbers 
many men of highest character, of great 
ability, of unquestioned patriotism. Are 
any such to be found now in the ranks of 
the present Government? [‘ Hear! from 
the Ministerial Benches.| Hon. Gentle- 
men vpposite cheer. The hon. and learned 
Member for the Tower Hamlets says there 
are; and J admit that he is an example of 
the “‘ great sublime he taught.” But they 
are few and far between—rari nanles in 
gurgite vasto—some few such may still 
give them a cold, and reluctant, and occa- 
sional support, because it does require no 
ordinary strength of mind and force of 
principle to make patriotism triumph over 
party ; but the great majority, the leading 
ornaments of that great party disavow and 
contemn them, and are joined to us, once 
opposed to them, in upholding those true 
principles of the Constitution in Church 
and State, against which their whole offi- 
cial existence seems to me, to have been one 
continued attack. Sir, that the remnant of 
that great party, having abandoned all its 
principles, and been repudiated by all who 
gave it any claim to support, should have 
been enabled for the last six years to usurp 
the Government of the country, is a fact 
only to be accounted for by that weakness 
of the body politic which not unnaturally 
followed the moral and political fever 
through which it has been the fate of this 
country to pass; but the state of indiffer- 
ence and exhaustion which followed the 
great crisis to which I allude, could not 
have resulted in the toleration of a Govern- 
ment so incapable, had there not been 
found men content to maintain themselves 
in office by every means of unworthy sub- 
serviency to the wishes and desires of ex- 
treme parties out of doors, and every ap- 
pliance of corrupt patronage to retain the 
support of those whom the chances of ex- 
citement had invested with the power of 
influencing the return of Members to this 
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House—I say not of Members themselves, 
for, of course, Gentlemen opposite would 
have scorned to profit from such patronage, 
they being “all honourable men”—byt 
this system has led to its natural results, 
and we now find the country placed in g 
situation of difficulty and danger, from 
which it is our duty, at whatever hazard, to 
endeavour to extricate it. Now, among the 
prominent causes of those difficulties are our 
financial embarrassments; and how have 
they been produced? Why, mainly, that 
by their meddling incapacity they have in- 
volved us in a constant interference with 
the internal concerns of foreign states— 
an interference in violation of all their 
pledges and professions, uncalled for by 
the honour or interests of the country, 
but not the less causing a constant drain 
on our finances by the number of “little 
wars” in which it has been their plea- 
sure to engage; while, by their disre. 
gard and abandonment of every recog. 
nized duty and principle of Government, 
they have encouraged and fomented dis- 
content and disaffection, both at home 
and in the colonies, thereby also calling 
for the maintenance of encreased estab. 
lishments, and encreased charges on the 
people. Now let us look to this. In the 
course of this debate, her Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters, and generally all the Members 
who have spoken from that side of the 
House, but more especially the Member 
for Meath, whose eloquence seemed wound 
up to an unusual pitch of fanciful ex- 
travagance, plumed themselves on the lau- 
rels won for the Government, by the po. 
licy of the noble Lord, the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs. In a tone and spirit not 
absolutely disinterested, the noble Lord, the 
Secretary for Ireland, seemed actuated by the 
sort of feeling which, in my country, is ex- 
pressed in the pithy form of the proverb— 
“ Scratch me and I’ll scratch you,” while 
the hon. Member for Meath, his eye all 
the while “in a fine frenzy rolling,”—a 
real Irish frenzy—eloquent, impassioned, 
coming from the heart, crowned the statue 
of the noble Lord with the conquerors 
wreath, and called on us to fali down 
and worship it. Now in that concert of 
approbation I confess myself unable to 
join. I wont go back to your uncalled- 
for and impolitic interference in the dis- 
pute between Holland and Belgium, out 
of which, and not remotely, grew the ne 
cessity for your recent interference ™m 
Syria—though that, perhaps, you may con- 
sider as not much to be urged against it~ 
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seeing that on those operations you rest 
our main arguments of glorification ; and 
seeing that you belong to that class of 

liticians who look back with indifference 
on the means, provided the end helps to 
keep you in the saddle—I will not go back 
to that impolitic interference farther than 
to remark, that its result has been on the 
one hand, to set up the shadow of a king- 
dom, and the reality of a French province ; 
and on the other, to offend and alienate an 
old and faithful ally ; a people sympathiz- 
ing with England in religion, in the love 
of freedom, in the force of her industrious 
energies, and the associations of a common 
origin. Nor will I go back to your in- 
glorious and unsuccessful meddling with 
the civil war in Spain, where, at the cost 
of much British treasure, much British 
blood, and some sacrifice of the military 
renown of British soldiers, you have suc- 
ceeded for a time, in setting up the des- 
potism of a military adventurer in that dis- 
tracted country. I say not, whether against 
such difficulties as it encountered, that ill- 
fated legion could, by any perfection of 
discipline and valour, by any skill and 
military talent of its leader, have achieved 
less disastrous results. With that I have 


nothing to do, as I am altogether incom- 


petent to decide. I speak merely of its 
success; and for its want of success, the 
noble Lord, the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, who sanctioned and encouraged, if 
he did not originate it, and not the hon. 
and gallant Officer, the Member for West- 
minster, who, I dare say, did all that be- 
came a good officer and brave man, is 
justly responsible. And now, with respect 
to your policy with regard to Turkey. It 
seems to me to have: been strangely incon- 
sistent with that pursued not long since by 
previous Governments. I don’t wish to 
allude to our interference with regard to 
Greece, farther than to point out this in- 
consistency. I would not be understood 
as offering any opinion in disparagement 
of the Government of Mr. Canning. He 
may well have been seduced by the “* magic 
of a name,” and I, who from its blue seas, 
have “ hailed that bright land of battle and 
of song,” I who have trodden the hallowed 
soil of that delicious “ grave of many me- 
mories,” I can sympathise with the gene- 
rous enthusiasm which may have drawn a 
veil over the common-place realities of 
present policy, and dazzled Mr. Canning, 
with the bright halo of glorious recollec- 
tions. But this I must say, that a people 
more unlike those brave, capricious, turbu- 
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lent, unjust, seditious, liberty-loving, high- 
souled Greeks of the olden time; full of 
genius, learning, philosophy, wisdom ; 
animated by the very soul of poetry and 
the arts ; and worshipping with passionate 
instinct, the spirit of the beautiful and the 
grand, J never saw nor can imagine, than 
are your people of modern Greece ; and I 
do not believe, that your kingdom of 
Greece will be of long endurance, or that 
it will turn out anything better than a 
Russian province, as different from ancient 
Greece as Themistocles from Sir Edward 
Codrington. [Laughter.] Hon. Gentle- 
men will observe, that I merely indicate a 
difference, I do not wish to insinuate an 
inferiority. But, then, is it not curious, 
to say the least of it, that we should then 
have fought, and paid, and struggled, to 
wrest from Turkey her Grecian provinces, 
lying at the very gates of Constantinople, 
and from which she drew the best sailors of 
her fleets and that we should now fight 
and pay and struggle to restore to her, her 
Syrian Provinces, situated much more re- 
motely, and from which I will undertake 
to say, from a pretty accurate knowledge 
of the various little independent nations 
which inhabit them, the Druses, the Mar- 
onites, the Ansaeri, the Moutoualis, the 
Bedouins of Samaria, differing as they do 
in habits, religion, and origin—Turkey will 
derive little else than the necessity of con- 
tending with an ever-renewing insurrec~ 
tion. But the classic recollections of Greece 
spoke perhaps more powerfully than the 
hallowed memories of Jerusalem. And 
now a word about your foreign policy with 
regard to France, and your settlement of 
the Eastern question, to which I do wish 
for a moment to allude, as it is that which 
we are told has covered you with glory. 
Now first as regards France. She has 
during your whole administration been 
carrying on a war of most unjust aggres- 
sion on the Southern shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. The expedition against Algiers, 
for definite and restricted objects, took place 
when the Duke of Wellington was in 
office. But that illustrious man, foreseeing, 
with instinctive sagacity, the immense pre- 
ponderance in the Mediterranean, which 
France might acquire from the conquest 
and permanent occupation of an extended 
line of coast, and of territories in themselves 
of inexhaustible richness and fertility, the 
granary in fact of the ancient Roman em- 
pire, required and obtained a pledge that 
no purpose was entertained of lasting con- 
quest, and that the occupation should not 
2N2 
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be permanent. Now it seems to me that 
such a pledge having been required and 
given, the honour, as well as the interests, 
of England, demanded that we should call 
for its fulfilment. [Hear, hear.] Have 
you made any such call? Have you taken 
any step to put an end to that fierce un- 
just, and bloody war of extermination with 
‘which France is now devastating the fer- 


tile, and, as against France, unoffending | 
provinces of Mauritania and Numidia. If 


you have not, you have neglected your duty 
to England. [Hear, hear.] 1 can con- 
ceive b:t one excuse which you may offer, 


you may tell us that this African war proves | 


and will prove a source of weakness and 
exhaustion to France. I know it does; I 
am persuaded it will. But will you really 
dare to offer such an excuse to Eng- 
land and to Europe? If you do, I shall 
accuse you of violating your duty to 
humanity. The noble Lord, the Secre- 
tary for the Colonies, I know makes light 
of humanity. Like the fine gentleman 
who was asked by a beggar for a 
half-penny, he has heard of the coin, 
but never seen it. But I tell you, that 


the war now carried on by France against 
the Moors and Arabs in those provinces is 
the same in principle and object as that 


carried on in other times by the Spaniards 
in South America, and at this day, to their 
shame, by the United States of North Ame- 
rica against the original tribes of the native 
Indians—a war unprovoked—a war of ex- 
termination ; and I say, that if you have 
taken no step to arrest it, you have shrunk 
from the performance of your duty to hu- 
manity. But now, as to your settlement 
of the Eastern question to which you ap- 
peal in a tone so confident and triumphant. 
That the soldiers and sailors of England 
would maintain untarnished and with added 
lustre the honour of the British arms, es- 
tablished on a thousand fields, confirmed 
wherever our fleets have floated upon the 
sea, I, for one, never doubted ; but does that 
justify the policy which led to the sacrifice 
of many gallant lives, to the shedding of 
much noble blood, and to no inconsider- 
able expenditure of the national treasure. 
The unprincipled ambition, the restless and 
reckless personal vanity of M. Thiers did 
seem at last to render necessary some de- 
cided measures. But whose fault was it ; 
by whose procrastination and delay that the 
ambition and personal vanity of M. Thiers 
found the occasion of creating this neces- 
sity? Why, yours, and yours only—that 
whole question by the exercise of a common 
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discretion and of the ordinary influence of 
England—though I grant that your long 
coquetting with treason and revolution 
wherever they showed themselves had Jes. 
sened your influence in Europe—but still 
; you might by a little energy in a right 
| direction have settled that question before 
| M. Thiers was ‘heard of. And then, at 
what a risk to the peace of Europe and the 
world did you at last effect its settlement ? 
For months, thanks to your policy, peace 
and war hung trembling on the balance, 
and we were brought to the very verge 
of a conflict which would have shaken the 
order and civilization of the world to its 
centre. And because a wise and merciful 
Providence interposed, as if by miracles, to 
allay and still that madness of the people— 
because M. Guizot was sent with his 
“ Motos prestat componere fluctus,” to re. 
strain and chain up the winds of passion and 
violence which you, by your. policy, had let 
loose, you take credit, forsooth, for the 
wisdom and foresight of your course, and 
the hon. Member for Meath crowns you 
with laurel for your settlement of the 
Eastern question. And then, Sir, I cannot 
forget, that the power against which you 
have thought fit to display your warlike 
energies was a power not unfriendly, not 
hostile to England—that good-natured old 
gentleman, as the noble Lord, the Member 
for South Lancashire called him, expressed 
to me, many years ago his admiration and 
loveof England, and his conviction of the pa- 
ramount importance to himself of acquiring 
and retaining her favor and protection, 
and certainly no British subject who 
has entered the territories over which 
he bore sway had ever any reason to 
doubt the sincerity of such professions. 
I therefore doubt, as far as the policy of 
England was concerned, the wisdom at 
such cost, and such enormous risk, of 
driving him out of Syria. I dont believe 
| that if he had succeeded in becoming an 
important power, he would have leant to 
France rather than England. I believe 
the very reverse. I am quite persuaded 
that the nominal possession of Syria, for it 
is nothing more—will not add to the 
strength of Turkey, or to her power of re- 
sisting Russia when it suits Russia in earnest 
to set about swallowing her up. Why the 
Turks themselves believe, that this fate is 
reserved for them. I was shown in the 
Mosque of St. Sophia a sort of fresco, 
which the Turks, who tolerate in their 
temples no paintings, had, as they said, 








repeatedly endeavoured to efface, but which 
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always re-appeared, and would re-appear, in existence.” 
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Now really the boldness 


till the Christians returned again to restore | of the right hon. Gentleman did astonish 


it to its pristine honour. Why itis vain to 
try to uphold a power, as a great power, 


me. Why, had the right hon. Gentleman for- 
gotten the Chartist insurrection, and Chart- 


whose people have thus in anticipation | ist demonstrations, where they did not 


yielded up their capital. I fear, therefore, | 
that your settlement will be of short dura- | 
tion, and then, as regards the peace and | 
tranquillity, and the security to life of the | 


inhabitants of Syria, under the one regime 
or the other. Why, I say, and say posi- 
tively, and from my own experience, that 
the balance was as 100 to one in favour of 
the rule of Egypt. The hon. Member for 
Meath would give it against Egypt, be- 
cause he abominates a strong Government ; 
but I much question whether the people of 
Syria, liberty and freedom being alike out 
of the question in both cases, will not be 
losers by the change. Mind, J dont say 
you should have interfered to aid the re- 
bellion of the Pasha. I merely deny, that 
you were called on, either by considerations 
of English policy or considerations con- 
nected with the happiness of Syria, to 
interfere at such cost and risk to suppress it. 
If I did not feel, that it would be tres- 
passing too long on the attention of the 
House, I could relate to them one or two 
little adventures which happened to me in 
Syria when the power of the Sultan was 
more established in it than it ever will be 
again, and I would leave to the noble 
Lord to describe the state in which he 
found it under the domination of Egypt, 
and I would leave the House to decide 
which was most favourable to the peace 
and prosperity’ of that country—liberty, as 
I have before said, being alike in both cases 
of the question. But I have already de- 
tained the House too long on this matter 
of the Eastern policy of the noble Lord. 
My right hon. Friend the Member for 
Pembroke, has disposed of the question of 
China, and the noble Lord is welcome to 
whatever laurels he may gather for the 
disputed boundary in North America, and 
to whatever credit he may claim for his 
prompt and effectual interference in 
the case of Mr. M‘Leod, and so I pass 
from the foreign policy of the noble 
Lord. But then its domestic administra- 
tion—on that the right hon. Member for 
Edinburgh peculiarly prizes himself—they 
may have failed as legislators—that, in fact, 
seems admitted, and will not deny proving 
thefirst propusition of the right hon. Baronct. 
“ But look,” says the right hon. Gentleman, 
how we have managed matters at home, 
and executed the laws which we found 





break out into actual insurrection, which 
besides the insecurity, the alarm, the 
misery, which they occasioned in the parts 
of the country which were more im- 
mediately the scenes of them, did 
also, as well as the insurrection in 
Canada, invited and encouraged by one 
of their most favoured supporters, oc- 
casion no small expense to suppress and 
guard against its recurrence. But not to 
revert to a matter which has been already 
alluded to in the debate, and which 
I am the more unwilling to do in conse- 
quence of the absence of the noble Lord, 
on whose conduct I should reluctantly 
animadvert when he was not present to 
defend himself; will the House permit 
me to say a few words on a matter exclu- 
sively referring to Scotland, and one of 
paramount importance to that country. 
The right hon. Member for Edinburgh 
took credit, as I have said, for the way in 
which the Government had administered 
the existing laws. Now, did the right 
hon. Gentleman include in his commenda- 
tion the administration of the law as con 
nected with those unhappy dissensions 
which now rend the Church of Scotland. 
Hon. Members are not perhaps aware to 
what an extent the mind of Scotland is 
distracted and agitated by those dissen- 
sions, —dissensions by which the peace and 
tranquillity of that part of the empire is 
exposed to considerable hazard. Now, I 
am not now going to enter into any discus- 
sion of the relative merits of one or the 
other of the parties in that melancholy dis- 
pute. My own mind has been long and 
fully made up on the subject, and I have 
not scrupled to declare it on all fitting oc- 
casions ; but I should be doing injustice to 
both parties, if I attempted, at the conclu- 
sion of a speech which has already occupied 
so much of the time of the House, to state 
the grounds on which that opinion rests. I 
know that English Members are not so 
informed regarding it as that they should 
now understand it if stated in a cursory or 
superficial way, and, therefore, I will not 
enter into its merits at all. But this I 
will say, that had the law as it exists, 
been promptly and honestly carried into 
execution, those unhappy disputes, which 
threaten the Church with schism, and the 
people with the loss of an establishment, 
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which has, in times past, rendered the 
most important services, and conferred the 
greatest benefits on Scotland, would never 
have assumed their present intensity and 
force. But whatever may be thought of 
the conduct of that party which stands out 
in resistance to the civil authorities of the 
State, and Iam not here to extenuate or 
defend that resistance, this I will say, that 
they have been most unfairly and shabbily 
used by the present Ministers of the Crown. 
The Government, I say, led them into 
their present position ; it was with the sanc- 
tion and by the advice of those Members of 
the Government connected with Scotland ; 
and who are there looked up to as speaking 
the opinions of the Government, the Lord 
Advocate, and Solicitor-general, that the 
now dominant party in the Church passed 
the veto law, in which all these confusions 
a When it was declared illegal, 
and ‘ ultra vires,” of the Church, as inter- 
fering with statute law, had not the party 
which had adopted it at the suggestion of 
the Government, a right to expect, that a 
legislative sanction should have been ob- 
tained for that or a similar measure. And 
why was that natural expectation disap- 
pointed? Why was that straightforward and 
manly course not followed? Simply, because 
of the weakness of the Government. They 
were too weak to be honest [Hear, hear !}. 
They feared, that their supporters, the 
Dissenters, would be alienated by any step 
which looked like a desire to uphold the 
Established Church, or to extricate her 
from her difficulties; that many of their 
friends within the Church were opposed to 
such a measure as their subordinates had 
suggested; and so they fell back on their 
usual expedient of leaving things alone, and 
doing nothing. But this wrong and dis- 
honest determination was a sort of neces- 
sary consequence of their weakness as a 
Government ; nor can I conceive a stronger 
fact in support of the motion of my right 
hon. Friend, or one which more conclu- 
sively demonstrates the evil to all parties, 
and to the State, which is above all parties, 
of a Government unable to carry, and so not 
daring to propose measures which it deems 
essential to the peace and well-being of the 
country [Hear, hear !]. In the mean time, 
the Government declares it will maintain 
the law ; and how does it set about it? The 
noble Lord, at the head of the Govern- 
ment, expresses strongly his disapproval 
of the proceedings of the predominant 
party in the Church. My hon. Friend, 
opposite, the Under Secretary of State, 
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opens wide his arms to embrace them, and, 
in the mean time, the church patronage of 
the Crown—a part of the prerogative not 
surely given for purposes of mere party 
patronage in its use, or for currying favour 
with any class by abstaining from its ex- 
ercise, but for great and sacred purposes— 
is left in entire abeyance under some new- 
fangled fashion of giving a leet to be 
scrambled for wherever a Crown pre 
sentation happens to become vacant, 
But now, Sir, before I conclude, | 
would beg, as a Member representing 
a purely agricultural constituency, to ad- 
vert to a matter in which they are deeply 
interested—I mean, of course, the Corn- 
laws. The agitation of that question, at 
the present moment, is another consequence 
of the financial difficulties in which, by their 
incapacity, the Government have involved 
us. Look for a moment at the past methods 
to which they have had recourse, for re- 
medying those difficulties—what has been 
their practice ?—really, if it were not no- 
torious it would appear incredible [Hear, 
hear !}.. No sooner was it ascertained, 
that a deficiency existed in the revenue, 
than they met it in two ways—first, by 
the repeal of taxation, next by the encrease 
of expenditure—the first of these expedi- 
ents was rendered necessary, in hopes of 
tiding over some emergency of discontent, 
to conciliate some class of their supporters 
out of doors ;—the second was required, 
besides the necessity of meeting the in- 
creased expenditure which their impolicy 
had created, to secure by the creation of 
all sorts of jobbing commissions and em- 
ployment, the wavering fidelity of their 
supporters in this House, by a 
services of those who did their work at 
elections. And when at last they came 
to a dead lock, when all their expedients 
fail them, when the conviction of their 
misgovernment is forced on the minds of 
all, and the danger into which that mix 
government has brought the country, has 
created a universal longing for their expul- 
sion from office, they come down with a 
set of propositions, for I will not call it a 
budget, whose only object seems to be 
to create universal confusion, and by at- 
raying in fierce hostility all the great 
interests of the country one against the 
other, to distract attention from the real 
causes of evils, which, having raised, they 
are afraid to face, and incapable of re- 
medying [Hear, hear /]—their past de- 
linquencies are thrown into the shade 
by this last effort of their despair, which I 
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do not hesitate to call the most reckless, 
the most unwise, the most mischievous, pro- 
‘ect ever submitted by any government of 
which history gives us an example. Sir, | 
do not hesitate to express strongly the feel- 
ings which I strongly entertain—this is no 
time for hesitation. In my opinion, the sal- 
vation of thecountry demands their expulsion 
from power, which they use for purposes so 
fraught with danger and ruin to the State. 
They are no longer in the position of con- 
stitutional Ministers. After their repeated 
defeats, their remaining in office is at va- 
riance with the spirit of the Constitution 
—as though incapable of good, they are 
capable, fatally capable, as their Corn-law 
proposition sufficiently proves, of much evil. 
Defeated on the first of their propositions 
—that which the House rejected from a 
conviction of its tendency to revive the 
slave-trade, and increase ‘the horrors of 
slavery—they come down to the House as 
if nothing unusual had occurred, and the 
noble Lord quietly announces his intention 
of proceeding with his attack on the Corn- 
laws. Docs the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer not persevere in his intention of fish- 
ing for a Budget in the St. Lawrence? 
I could assure him indeed, that he would 
be unsuccessful, that he would have had 
no sport—but that, he may say, is his af- 
fair not mine. What I should complain of, 
however, is his compelling us on this side 
of the House to remain and carry his 
empty basket, and I do trust, that he may 
be persuaded, that it is useless to continue 
to lash the water with a line from which 
the hook has snapped off, and in a stream 
so troubled, that even if he had one, the 
greediest bull Trout would scarce think of 
looking at it. Do you go on with your 
Timber Duties? No? Then you think you 
will find in the Corn-laws a more profit- 
able field of agitation. 1 warn you of your 
mistake. I know you will endeavour to 
represent this as a landlord’s question—but 
itis not with the landlords only that you will 
have todo. In the counties which I have 
the honour to represent, there is scarce a 
single farm which is not let on lease—the 
Same is the case in Scotland generally— 
the usual term of those leases is for nine- 
teen years—if the landlords are to be 
ruined, the tenants holding on such leases 
will not go scathless. Relying on their 
leases, many of them at their commence- 
ment have invested their capital on im- 
provements to be repaid during, or at the 
expiry of their leases. Do you see no 
Injustice to that numerous and most useful 
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class in the confiscation of their capital 
which your duty of 3s. 4d. on the quarter 
of oats will effect? Why your protection 
will scarce pay the freight of their grain 
from the shores of the Moray Firth to 
London. You are not aware—how should 
you be aware, who for the last four years 
have thought of nothing but the retention 
of office—that great efforts are now mak- 
ing in Scotland, by reclaiming waste lands 
by furrow-draining, and the use of the sub- 
soil plough—an expensive operation per- 
formed generally at the sole expense of 
the tenant—to improve a country less 
favoured in soil and climate, than your 
own. You are aware that the example of 
those spirited efforts is re-acting most bene- 
ficially on England. Do you think it a 
matter of no importance in a national 
point of view, to suspend and paralyze 
those exertions, and thus to throw out 
of employment vast masses of agricul- 
tural labourers, to be precipitated ‘on 
your already over-peopled manufacturing 
towns [Hear, hear !}. If you would leave 
us alone, we should soon so increase the 
amount of our produce, and so diminish the 
cost of its production as to make us indepen- 
dent of any thing beyond a very limited pro- 
tection, and while we adhered to the fluctua- 
ting scale, to assent to a considerable reduc- 
tion as regards the point at which foreign 
corn might be admitted on merely nominal 
duties; but by your constant tampering 
with this great question, you defer indefi- 
nitely the period at which we could do so 
without great pressure on existing interests. 
Nor is it only the interest of the landlords 
and tenants and agricultural interest which 
your profligate proposal, if carried out, 
would bring into jeopardy.—You call it a 
class interest.—Why the whole class of 
tradesmen in our towns,—in all, save the 
great manufacturing citics, would be in- 
volved in the common ruin. Nor those 
alone—the retired tradesman, the indus- 
trious mechanic, all those persons living 
respectably on small fixed incomes through- 
out the country, who have invested, as 
they had a right to do, their capital on the 
security of land, in preference to investing 
it in gambling speculations in foreign 
funds or railway adventures, would alike 
suffer,—unless the noble Lord has in re- 
serve some plan by which the interest of 
their capital may be recovered from the 
rentless estates of the ruined landlords.— 
But, Sir, I shall not now pretend to 
enter at length into the question of the 
Corn-lawseeother opportunities of doing 
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so are promised us. But I see in the 
proposal of the Government a source of 
wide-spreading desolation, involving im- 
mense classes of the community; and I 
should like to know, when that desolation 
shall have swept over them, what will be- 
come of that home market for the produc- 
tions of your manufacturing industry, which 
is now its best stimulus and reward. I 
trust, however, that the good sense of 
the country, and that instinct of honesty 
which induces the people of this country 
to treat as pirates those who sail under 
false colours, will reject not only these 
mischievous proposals, but the still more 
mischievous proposers of them, and thank- 
ing the House sincerely for the indulg- 
ence with which it has listened to me, 
I shall give my cordial support to the 
motion of my right hon. Friend. 

Sir William Somerville had never lis- 
tened to a more extraordinary oration than 
that just delivered by the hon. Gentleman. 
He one moment called the attention of the 
House to the situation of the Moors in 
Algiers, in the next he travelled to Jeru- 
salem, and dwelt on the situation of the 
Syrians; he next proceeded to France, 
and after a dissertation on the politics of 
that country, he jumped round to Mehemet 
Aliand Egypt; in the next moment, he 
favoured the House with a parallel be- 
tween Themistocles and Sir Edward Cod- 
rington. The hon. Member then travelled 
to China, and to a number of other places. 
It was quite out of the question to follow 
the hon. Gentleman throughout his very 
discursive speech ; he should, therefore, 
proceed to make some remarks on the 
question immediately before the House. 
He believed that no representatives were 
more interested in the decision the House 
should come to, on this question than the 
Members fiom Ireland, for with that 
country it was almost a question of life 
and death. Hewould not touch on the 
constitutional part of the question, as that 
had been dwelt on at length by those who 
could much better handle it than himself. 
They were asked then to withdraw their 
confidence from the Government, either in 
consequence of acts which they had com- 
mitted, or in anticipation of a part which 
her Majesty’s Ministers were about to take. 
The measures of the Government had been 
less touched on in the speech of the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Tamworth 
than he had anticipated, but the right hon. 
Baronet and those who followed him on 
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the opposite side had, in their endeavour to 
show the weakness of the policy of the 
Government, pointed out how much they 
had been warped by the exertions of the 
party opposite, and that they had been 
unable to carry their measures with large 
majorities. He believed that, in the pre- 
sent state of parties in that House and in 
the country, they were not likely for some 
time to meet with a Government which 
could command a large majority, but 
that, whatever administration was in office 
they would be obliged to modify their 
measures toa certain extent to suit the 
views of those who were partially opposed 
to them. He could not help complaining 
of the manner in which his own country 
had been alluded to by some Gentlemen 
opposite in the course of the present dis- 
cussion, and he should always protest, 
while he was a Member of this House, 
against the manner in which Irish ques- 
tions were made mere stalking-horses 
for place. He had always been anxious 
to unite the two countries in the strict- 
est and most solid ties; and he was 
sure that this could never be done while 
such a system continued. He deeply regret- 
ted the allusions which he had heard made 
to the appropriation question that evening, 
and he was sure that Gentlemen opposite 
were not aware of the danger there was in 
twitting and taunting her Majesty’s Min- 
isters for abandoning that clause. They 
should remember that it was recorded in 
the journals of the House, that there 
could be no satisfactory settlement of the 
tithe question, until that principle was 
adopted and acted upon. Were these hon. 
Gentlemen sure that by such allusions 
they would not re-animate and re-open 
the agitation on this question? He con- 
fessed that, beyond his hope and expecta- 
tions, there was now a state of peace in that 
country with regard to this question, but 
he feared and dreaded that those times 
would again occur, and he hoped that they 
would not be rapidly hastened by the in- 
discreet mode in which the subject was 
alluded to by hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
The noble Lord, the Member for North 
Lancashire a short time ago, had alluded 
to this question, and had dwelt on the ine 
consistency of the Government with regard 
to it. Now, the noble Lord should be the 
last person in that House to taunt any 
hon. Gentleman with inconsistency on 
this subject. The noble Lord had talked 
of exciting false hopes on this subject, and 
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the first person who proposed the appro- 
priation question was the noble Lord him- 
self, and he was the first to abandon it. 
The noble Lord, immediately after having 

roposed it, came down to the House, 
while the public mind was greatly excited 
on the subject, and told the people, as a 
Member of the Government, that it was 
the intention of the then Ministers to ex- 
tinguish tithes once and for ever. A few 
days afterwards, however, the noble Lord 
said by the extinguishment of tithe, he did 
not mean, strictly speaking, the extinguish- 
ment of tithe, but something else. He was 
astonished, therefore, what the noble Lord 
could mean when he came down tothe House 
and said, that the Government had excited 
false hopes and expectations of the people 
on this subject, merely for the sake of 
disappointing them. Instead of being the 
first man to bring such charges, he should be 
the very last,and he was the man from whom 
those on that (the Ministerial) side of the 
House should expect forbearance. The 
noble Lord also came forward with a bill, 
nominally for the registration of voters in 
Ireland, which, if, passed, would render 
anything like good Government in that 
country impossible. He had no hesitation 


in declaring, that if the option was left 
tohim whether to take the system pro- 
pounded in the bill, or whether the re- 
presentative system of Government in Ire- 
land should be altogether set aside, he 


would have the latter. In the latter case, 
there might be some chance of justice, 
but under the noble Lord’s bill, in spite 
of all his exertions, they would have the 
re-establishment, were it possible, in a 
worse form, of the old ascendancy; and 
the noble Lord would be the first to be 
frightened at the monster of his own crea- 
tion, and shrink from the evils which he 
had occasioned. For his own part, he did 
not believe that the noble Lord ever sin- 
cerely expected to carry his Registration 
bill; and if this was the case, why come 
forward this year, as he did last, and ex- 
cite the feelings of the people of Ireland. 
If this was the case, as he firmly believed 
it was, why did the noble Lord come for- 
ward, and taunt the Government with 
having brought forward measures which 
they did not expect to carry, but had in- 
troduced with the view of exciting public 
feeling? If, as had been alleged, the power 
of carrying measures rested with the party 
Opposite, why did they not exert it in at- 
tempting to carry the noble Lord’s Regis- 
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tration Bill? Ifthe noble Lord came into 
office, as he, no doubt, would, if the right 
bon. Baronet should succeed in attaining 
power, did he mean to carry his Registra- 
tion Bill? He should like the people of 
Ireland to know whether the accession of 
the noble Lord to office was to deprive 
them of their rights and privileges. It 
appeared to him that this resolution had 
been proposed to the House more on ac- 
count of the new measures which her 
Majesty’s Ministers had introduced than 
in consequence of their past conduct. He 
would not allude to the sugar duties, as 
that question had already been disposed 
of for this Session; nor would he trouble 
the House with any observations on the 
timber duties ; but he would make some 
remarks upon the question of the Corn- 
laws, in regard to which he, as an Irish 
landowner, was interested. He had always 
sincerely stated, and he had ever acted 
upon the principle, that he would not vote 
contrary to the decision of his own mind 
on a question simply because the Govern- 
ment proposed it. He should not vote 
on this question in a contrary way to that 
which he had always voted, although he 
was largely interested as a landowner and 
agriculturist. He had always hitherto 
voted on this question with his hon. Friend 
the Member for Wolverhampton, for he 
had never been able to see the great and 
extensive, and manifold blessings which 
they enjoyed under the present system. 
What portion of the community pros- 
pered under the present system? Was it 
the landowners? He would ask the land- 
lords whether their property was not more 
secure, whether rents were not better paid, 
and whether it was not more valuable 
than it was a few years ago, when corn 
was three times the price which it is at 
present? When corn was three times the 
price, namely, in 1826, 1827, and 1828, 
was property nearly so secure or valuable 
in Ireland? He was told also that with 
the alteration of the Corn-laws the wages 
of labour would fall; but he knew that 
when the price of corn was lower in Ire- 
land, the labourer was better paid, and 
altogether better off. It was said, also, 
that the poorer classes of his countrymen 
would be injured, and he believed, from 
communications with the smaller tenantry, 
that the proposed change would better 
their condition, and at the same time ren- 
der the property of the landlords more 
secure. The noble Earl had that night 
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said, that the wheat of Ireland was of a 
worse quality, and that it would be more 
injurious to the agriculturists than if they 
had not the English market secured to 
them. Was this an argument for the 


continuance of the system—that corn was , 


to be continued to be brought to the 


market of this country because it was bad, | 
and that it must be mixed with a better 
quality, and that the people must be. 
forced to eat it ata high price? He was. 


sure such a mode of reasoning could 
have little weight with any one. He be- 
lieved, that if they got rid of the Corn- 
laws, it would do more than anything 
else to get rid of that slovenly system 
of farming which he was sorry to say, 
existed in many parts of Ireland. He was 
aware that he stood nearly alone as an 
Irish landlord in the opinions which he 
entertained on the subject, but he had 
not adopted them for the occasion, for 
ever since he had had a seat in the House 
he had voted against the present system. 
When he first voted for the motion of his 
hon. Friend, the Member for Wolver- 
hampton, he received several letters from 
various quarters, many of them anonymous, 
asking him whether he was really mad. 
Several of his hon, Friends opposite, per- 
haps, thought that this opinion was not 
far from the mark, but he really and sin- 
cerely entertained the conviction that the 
adoption of the measures of the Govern- 
ment would be in the highest degree, 
beneficial to both England and Ireland. 
He had always spoken with respect of the 
right hon. Baronet, and of the comparative 
moderation of his views; but the truth 
was, if he took office, he would be obliged 
to follow in the wake of the noble Lord, 
the Member for North Lancashire, the 
adoption of whose measures would be 
destructive to the peace of the country, 
and there could be no doubt that the noble 
Lord was to form apart of the embryo 
Government of the other side. He heard 
the other evening the right hon. Member 
for Pembroke iene himself and those 
with whom he acted on the damage Which 
they had done to all the bills which had 
been brought forward for the improvement 
of Ireland. Was this, he would ask, the 
mode in which the right hon. Baronet in- 
tended to recommend his party to the 
people of Ireland. It was extraordinary 
that the right hon. Gentleman, who for- 
merly entertained such extreme Whiggish 
opinions, should now allude with so much 
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satisfaction to the attempt which he and 
the noble Lord had made, to add a few 
pounds to the value of the franchise. He 
believed that the country could not be 
governed on these extreme opinions, He 
recollected, with great pain, the attempts 
made in 1839 to get up an extreme no. 
popery cry. He recollected that the pre- 
sent hon. and learned Member for Wood. 
stock was selected as the crack candidate 
of the day, to oppose the Solicitor-general 
at Newark, and who called certain Mem- 
bers of that House, popery Members. He 
talked of a Member of this description 
belonging to the Admiralty. [Cries of 
‘* Question.”| He contended that it was 
to the question, as it showed the feeling 
that was entertained with respect to the 
admission of a Catholic to the Privy 
Council. Aliusion was also made to the 
disgrace of the Treasury bench, and other 
observations of a similar character. He 
could not hear the use of such language, 
by a Gentleman of such standing with his 
party as the hon. and learned Member, 
and believe that a Government in Ireland 
composed of Gentlemen opposite, could 
be carried on in a spirit of moderation, 
He did not see how the right hon. Baro- 
net could control his partizans who gave 
him their confidence and support. He 
did not intend to say anything offensive in 
the observations which he had made, but 
he thought it to be the duty of every 
Gentleman to state his opinions fairly and 
openly. As long as he had a seat in that 
House, he should orly look to what he 
regarded to be beneficial to the country, 
and believing, as he did, the measures of 
the Government to be beneficial, he should 
not shrink from supporting them. 
Captain Hamilton would acknowledge 
the consistency of the hon. Baronet who 
had just spoken, but he could not agree 
in that hon. Baronet’s views of the Corn- 
laws ; for it did not appear how low prices 
for food would increase the wages of the 
labourer. That principle, at least, would 
not be understood here. The present 
question, however, was well understood by 
the people of England. They understood 
the question to be, whether her Majesty's 
Ministers deserved the confidence of the 
House of Commons; and they knew that 
on the measures of the budget, Ministers 
certainly did not deserve that confidence. 
The day had gone by when mere forensic 
declamation would work its way with the 
people of England. The working people of 
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England read the speeches of Sir Robert 
Peel as well as those of Lord John Russell, 
and those other hon. Gentlemen at the 
Ministerial side of the House. And what 
was more than that, the people of Eng- 
Jand now understood what they read. He 
did not, however, think, that the people 
of England did understand those Parlia- 
mentary conventional rules by which they 
would endeavour, in this House, to make 
what was black appear perfectly white. 
He would ask whether such a course of 
conduct as had been pursued by the noble 
Lord, the Member for Lincolnshire, was 
not calculated to stultify the promises 
which had been previously made to the 
electors of Lincolnshire? He was of 
opinion, that the sooner a dissolution 
would come, the better would it be for the 
country. {Cheers.] He was glad to hear 
the hon. Gentlemen opposite cheer that 
observation ; but he was strongly of opinion” 
that they would not cheer so loudly this 
day six months. Much had been said 
with respect to the distresses of the coun- 
try. No man lamented more than he did 
such a state of things; but, he would ask, 
had not their late embarrassments in 
America something to do in creating those 
distresses? And, above all things, had 


not the deplorable misgovernment of this 
country something to do in the creation of 
this distress? He predicted that this Minis- 
terial scheme of cheap bread would be 
immediately followed by a proportional 


reduction in the price of labour. He de- 
nied, therefore, that this could be consi- 
dered as a boon conferred upon the work- 
ing classes. This scheme might answer 
very well for the purpose of agitation, but 
in no other way could it serve their pur- 
poses, or the interests of the country. He 
did not think that the electors of England 
were represented in England. They might 
agitate the country upon the subject of 
the Corn-laws—they might put off the 
settlement of the Poor-law question— 
they might raise any popular cry they 
pleased, but the people of England would 
soon show them what their opinion was 
upon the motion now before the House. 
The people of England would see that her 
Majesty’s Government had carried out the 
Principle of self-preservation too far, and 
they would see that they had sacrificed the 
interests of the country to the selfish mo- 
live of keeping their places. 

Mr. Muntz said, that the hon. Member 
who had just sat down stated the question 
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to be, whether that House had confidence 
in her Majesty’s Ministers? but in his 
Opinion that was not the only question ; 
the other question was, whether the House 
had confidence in the right hon. Baronet, 
the Member for Tamworth, and his friends 
on the opposite side of the House? and 
he (Mr. Muntz) must say, that he for one 
had not the slightest confidence in them. 
He well remembered them in office ten 
years before, and did all in his power to 
remove them, because they governed so 
badly that no one could live in comfort 
under them; and he could not find that 
they had the least improved either in their 
principles, their manners, or their conver- 
sation, since that time. They had not 
held out the slightest inducement to vote 
them into office; there was no sign of 
their intentions to repeal the Corn-laws, 
nor the Money-laws, nor to do any thing 
for the relief of the distressed population, 
and therefore he could not give the motion 
of the right hon. Baronet his support ; 
but if he would propose something better 
than had been done by the Government, 
he would be the last man to oppose him, 
as he considered himself sent there for the 
good of the country, and not to support 
the party on either side. He did not say 
that the Government had his confidence, 
{Hear, hear|—but the reason they had 
not was, because they so closely followed 
all the principles and practices of their 
predecessors. The right hon. Baronet had 
said that he would not make any bidding 
for popularity, and he (Mr. Muntz) could 
understand his feelings upon that subject ; 
but, in his opinion, there was a great dif- 
ference between bidding for popularity 
and explaining the principles upon which 
he intended to carry on the government of 
a great nation, and he thought the House 
had a right to expect some declaration 
upon the subject. He felt that the coun- 
try was very much in the position of the 
fox in the fable, and as he had not heard 
one sentence which promised relief to the 
people by a change of measures, he 
thought they had better keep the full fleas 
which they now had upon them, than re- 
move them to be replaced by empty ones, 
he should, therefore, under such circum- 
stances, give his vote in favour of Ministers. 

Colonel Conolly, in rising to support 
the motion of the right hon. Baronet, 
would ask the House this question ; if 
the present .Ministry had brought this 
country into its present difficulties, and 
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were unable to extricate it from them, 
what pretence could they have for remain- 
ing in office and calling upon hon, Mem- 
bers at his side of the House to enable 
them to get themselves out of their diffi- 
culties? The hon. Gentlemen opposite 
arrogated to themselves the right of re- 
maining in office until the hon, Gentle- 
men on his side of the House stated the 
particular course they would pursue were 
they entrusted with the reins of Govern- 
ment. He thought, that her Majesty’s 
Ministers could not pursue a more dan- 
gerous course than the one they were 
following. It was a course well calculated 
to encourage the agitation in Ireland for 
a repeal of the union. The Ministry ap- 
peared to make a boast of having extin- 
guished slavery in their colonies; but he 
thought they were not entitled to any 
credit for the abolition of slavery, as that 
measure did not originate with them. The 
Ministry had thrown every branch of in- 
dustry and manufacture completely over 
in defiance of their own assurances and 
their former pledges to the contrary, sim- 
ply because they had been driven into 
this course by the late divisions against 
them. As the right hon. Baronet had 


expressed it, they had set on fire the 


premises before they left it. By their 
calumnies and misrepresentations, they 
were driving the agricultural interest 
against the manufacturing classes. But 
his party was powerful enough to arrest 
them in this course, which was degrading 
in itself, and calculated to injure the coun- 
try in every particular, While there was 
still a lower hell they appeared willing 
to sink into it. There was not a lower 
state of degradation that they would not 
be willing to resort to. They had admin- 
istered the affairs of the country in a 
most ‘execrable manner. They were 
leaving it in a state of insolvency, and 
they were now unable to get theselves out 
of the scrape they had brought themselves 
into. They had not even the decency of 
decorating their proposed alterations with 
common caution or decency. 
Debate again adjourned. 
House adjourned. 
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Petitions presented. By the Earl of Aberdeen, the Mar- 
quess of Bute, the Duke of Buccleugh, and the Earl of 
Powis, from Aberdeen, Oxfordshire, Melrose, Hunting. 
don, and other places, against Alteration in the Corp. 
laws.—By the Marquess of Anglesea, the Marquess of 
Normanby, the Earl of Radnor, Viscount Melbourne, 
Earl Fitzwilliam, Earl Stanhope, and other noble Lords, 
from Burton-upon-Trent, Kingston-upon-Hull, Uxbridge, 
Dunstable, Derby, and a great many other places, for g 
Repeal of the Corn-laws. 


Corn-Laws — Waces — Petitions] 
Lord Braybrooke presented thirty-seven 
petitions from places in Essex and Berk. 
shire, against any alteration in the Corn- 
laws. The noble Lord observed, that in 
some of the petitions it was stated, and he 
believed the statement to be correct, that 
the agricultural labourers would rather 
have dear bread, and fair wages to pay for 
it, than cheap bread, with deteriorated and 
inferior wages. 

The Earl of Radnor wished to know 
from his noble Friend what amount of 
wages the labourers who expressed this 
opinion were now receiving. 

Lord Braybrooke said, he was not pre- 
pared to answer the question at that mo- 
ment; but if his noble Friend wished for 
statistical information, he would be most 
happy to furnish it on a future occasion. 

The Earl of Radnor said, as his noble 
Friend had stated, that in one of the pe- 
titions a certain opinion was set forth, he 
ought to have possessed himself of in- 
formation as to the situation of those who 
had signed it. When such statements 
were made, he always wished the chapter 
and verse to be pointed out, whereby they 
could be verified. Those parties, it ap- 
peared, expressed an opinion that high 
wages always accompanied dear bread, 
and that low wages, on the contrary, were 
always the result of cheap bread. Now, 
he should like to know when that state of 
things had occurred ? 

Earl Stanhope said, he could inform the 
noble Earl. If the noble Earl would turn 
to the King’s Speech in 1825, he would 
find it there stated, that the country was 
in a situation of ample prosperity. Wheat 
was then 75s. the quarter. In 1835-36, 
wheat was at 36s, the quarter, but in the 
Speech from the Throne, nothing was 
said about the prosperity of the country. 
On the contrary, the agricultural labourers 
were in a state of extreme want. He spoke 
of the labourers, because he wished to 
treat this as a labourer’s, and not as @ 
landlord’s, question. At the time to which 
he last referred, 1835-36, the labouring 
classes suffered severely, though corn was 
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cheap, from want of employment. Much | the manufacturers was, by enabling them 
distress now prevailed in the country, and | to lower the rate of wages. Now, he would 
the measure which Ministers proposed | take leave to differ on that point from the 
could not, by agg | — any be- _— a Se objection which he felt 
nefit on the nation. ve only way in| to the Corn-laws, in a commercial point 
which it could benefit the manufacturer, | of view, was, because they had a tendency 
for whose special service it was intended, | to interrupt the intercourse between this 
would be by enabling him to lower the | and other countries, and thus to prevent 
rate of wages. He yoo gsti pec ag rane Pe extensive dissemination of our manu- 
opposite (Radnor) and his noble Friend, | factures, on which the constant and pro- 
(Bal Fitzwilliam), who sat below the noble | fitable employment of the workmen, in a 
Earl, for giving their Lordships an oppor- | great measure, depended. Saying to other 
tunity for incidentally discussing this ques- | nations, “‘ We won’t take your corn,” was 
tion. He wished their opinions to be re- | precisely the same thing as saying, ‘‘ We 
corded daily, for the purpose of refuting | won’t let you have our manufactures ;” 
the sophistries which were employed by | since, by a return in corn alone could 
those who called for the repeal of the! payment be made. It was in this man- 
Corn-laws, and of repelling the calumnies | ner that the Corn-laws operated preju- 
that were directed against those by whom | dicially in a commercial point of view, 
they were supported. He was anxious; and their removal-would benefit the ma- 
that the country should be enlightened as | nufacturer, by extending the market for 
to the real merits of the question; believ- | his industry. 
ing that with respect to it, as with respect| Earl Stanhope said, the observation 
to every other question, truth was great, | which he had made was put forward by 
and would finally sage — | those who were most clamorous for the 
The Earl of Radnor said, he also liked . repeal of the Corn-laws. The doctrine 
discussion, and he hoped that the noble, was avowed by one of them at a public 
Earl would bring this question forward. | meeting. That individual openly said, 
He differed from the noble Earl as to his; “‘ Without a repeal of the Corn-laws we 
statement of the prosperity of 1825, when | shall never be able to beat down the 
corn was dear, and the distress of 1835-36, | wages of the workman.” With respect to 
when corn was cheap. Whether there was | what the noble Earl had said, relative to 
such prosperity or not in 1825 he could the Committee of 1836, he was aware 
not say, and he wished to learn from the | that the fact was as the noble Earl had 
noble Karl where he arrived at the knowledge | stated. But that did not affect his argu- 
of its existence? [Earl Stanhope : In the | ment; because he was convinced that no 
King’s Speech.] Well, where was the. instance could be pointed out in which, 
proof of the great distress of the labourer | while the landlord suffered, the labourer 
in 18362 The landowners and farmers | did not suffer in the same degree ; and he 
at that time certainly cried out, and Par- | maintained that a low price of corn was 
liamentary Committees were appointed , always accompanied by a low rate of 
toinvestigate the subject. Landowners.were | wages. With respect to this question, the 
examined before those committees, but| present Government evinced the greatest 
not one single labourer. In 1835, the | vacillation and inconsistency. Though not 
Poor-law Amendment Bill was passed, | a Chartist, he would rather be ruled by 
(that bill which the noble Earl always de- | the Chartists than by such a Government ; 
scribed as having ruined the labouring for the Chartists were, at all events, 
classes), but it had not come into opera- | consistent. Were Ministers prepared to 
lion; so that the noble Earl could not: state, as they ought to be, the price at 
attribute to that source the distress of , which foreign corn could be imported into 
which he had spoken. The only inference ‘this country? Could they answer too— 
he could draw from what the noble Earl not from the representations of idle theo- 
had stated was this, that the consumers , tists, or vain speculators, or persons calling 
of corn suffered by having corn cheap; a_ themselves political economists—but from 
doctrine to which, he believed the con | information afforded by men conversant 
Sumers would not give their assent. with business, trade and manufactures— 
Earl Fitzwilliam: The noble Lord op- , what would be the effect of a considerable 
posite had said, that the only way in which ° reduction in the price of corn? He could 
an alteration of the Corn-laws would benefit inform the Government, that in the year 
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1836, Mr. Saunders stated, that wheat 
could be imported from Hamburgh at an 
expense of 3s. or 4s, per quarter. If this 
were the fact, what would become of the 
wheat of Ireland? He admitted that the 
repeal of the Corn-laws would not throw 
land out of cultivation, but rent must be 
paid in produce. A state of barter would 
necessarily follow, and this would be at- 
tended not only with inconvenience to the 
landed proprietors, but with ruin to the 
monied classes. He should like to see 
the noble Lord (Viscount Melbourne) 
attempt to collect the revenue in kind. 
Would the noble Viscount pay the public 
creditor inkind? The effect of the alter- 
ation would be to introduce bankruptcy 
amongst all classes of the community. 
The people were at that moment suffering 
severely. Redress must be granted, and 
soon, or it would be extorted by force. 
And did Ministers suppose that they were 
throwing oil on the troubled waves of po- 
pular discontent, when they were, in fact, 
taking measures that would increase the 
evil in a ten-fold degree? Was it at such 
a time as this, that thelabourers, who wou!d 
unquestionably be further impoverished by 
the measure proposed by the Government, 
were to be insultingly told, that they must 
rely on their own resources, or be left to 
the tender mercies of the execrable New 
Poor-law. 

Earl Ducie did not agree with the noble 
Earl in the opinion, that a low price of 
corn necessarily produced a fall in wages. 
He maintained, that in the year 1835, 
when corn was low, the farmers had made 
more than in the three subsequent years 
of high prices 

Earl Fitzwilliam said, he thought the 
noble Earl opposite was very much mis- 
taken when he stated the cost at which 
corn might be imported into this country. 
From the best information he had been 
able to obtain on the subject, he believed, 
that, generally speaking, the cost of 
freight and charges of corn from the ports 
of the north of Europe, could not be esti- 
mated at less than 9s. or 10s. a quarter. 
There was one point in the noble Earl’s 
speech, which he considered of the great- 
est possible importance. ‘The noble Earl 
said, that he did not consider that an 
importation of cheap corn would throw 
the lands of this country out of cultiva- 
tion. This admission must afford a very 
great consolation to those of their Lord- 
ships who were disposed to object to the 
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proposal for altering the Corn-laws, under 
the apprehension, that it would throw the 
land and the cultivators of the land out of 
employ. 

Earl Stanhope said, that he had said, 
that land would not be cultivated for 
rent. 

Earl Fitzwilliam said, still this gratify. 
ing fact was admitted, that land would 
continue to be cultivated ; and the pro. 
duce would, in all probability, be as 
abundant as ever, notwithstanding the 
proposed alteration, the only difference 
being that it would not be cultivated for 
rent. But he thought, that the noble 
Earl was mistaken even upon this point, 
and that land would be cultivated for 
rent, though perhaps in some cases rents 
would have to suffer a reduction. 

Earl Stanhope said, he believed the 
result would be to prevent any rent being 
paid, except in kind. 

Earl Fitzwilliam said, the noble Earl 
had made a most extraordinary discovery, 
but not a more extraordinary one than 
this, which had been so often announced, 
that if we got corn from foreign countries, 
we must pay for it in gold. He would 
allow, that when we were not in the habit 
of obtaining corn from foreign countries 
and had only recourse to them for an oc- 
casional supply, we might have to pay in 
gold for it; but the case would be very 
different when we were in the habit of 
taking a supply of corn from foreign 
states. This regular importation of foreign 
corn would lead to an habitual commer- 
cial intercourse, which must result in our 
sending out manufactures, or bills, in ex- 
change for the corn so imported. 

Lord Beaumont said, that as a very re- 
cent Member of their Lordships’ House, 
he felt, that it savoured somewhat of pre- 
sumption in him to offer any observations 
to their Lordships on this important sub- 
ject; but he felt, that he should not be 
doing justice to himself or the publicif 
he abstained from expressing his sen- 
timents in regard .to it. It appeared 
to him, that this must be admitted 
to be a fact, that for every quarter 
of corn imported from Dantzic or any 
other foreign port, a quarter of home- 
grown corn must be displaced from the 
market; and when it came to a question 
of preferring one market to another, he 
would ask, would it not be more advan- 
tageous to the country to pay for that 
quantity of corn in any of the corn-mar- 
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kets of England, than in one of the 
markets abroad, if only for this reason, 
that the money would then be on the spot 
to be exchanged for other commodities ? 
whereas the interchange which would go 
on, between this and a foreign country, 
would be much more remote and uncer- 
tain. But, he would ask, what proof there 
was that foreign countries, supposing we 
went to their markets for corn, would 
take our manufactures in return? And, 
even if they did so, would it not be in the 
shape of yarn and twist, and not in our 
articles of finished manufacture? It stood 
to reason, that foreign countries, which 
had the same interest in maintaining their 
local manufactures, as we had in ours, 
would never consent to throw out of em- 
ploy the hands and the capital engaged in 
manufactures amongst them, and allow us 
to displace themselves in their own mar- 
kets in articles of finished manufacture. 
There was another point, also, which 
struck him on this subject. Supposing, 
that foreign corn was at an average of 
40s, a-quarter, and British grown corn at 
60s, a-quarter, would it not follow, that 
for every quarter of corn exchanged for 
our manufactures, the manufacturer would 


only have disposed of 40s, worth of his 
goods, instead of 60s. worth, being a 
clear loss of one-third in his market? He 
regretted the attempts which had been 
made by those who advocated an altera- 
tion of the Corn-laws, to array the manu- 
facturers against the agriculturists, as if 


their interests were distinct. This was 
not the course pursued by the supporters 
of the Corn-laws, who wished to protect 
the manufacturing as well as the agricul- 
tural interests, being well assured, that 
the one could not prosper if the other 
languished, and that the one could not 
be injured without the other. Upon 
these grounds it was, that he felt it his 
duty to support the present Corn-laws, 
and to resist the attempts projected by 
her Majesty’s Government for their alter- 
ation. It was with much regret, that he, 
having for so short a time enjoyed the 
honour of a seat in their Lordships’ House 
felt himself compelled to oppose, upon 
this subject, a Government in whose gene- 
ral policy he concurred. - But he opposed 
this proposal to reduce the duty upon 
corn, because he knew, that it would 
aflerwards only be considered the first 
step to a total repeal of it—a measure 
which, in his opinion, must be most de- 
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structive to all the best interests of the 
country. 

Petitions laid on the Table. 

The Earl of Hardwicke presented up- 
wards of eighty petitions from places in 
Cambridgeshire against any alteration in 
the Corn-laws, one, he was instructed to 
state, was signed by labourers. 

Lord Godolphin, having looked at the 
signatures of one of these petitions, said, 
that it appeared to be signed by persons 
belonging to his immediate neighbour- 
hood, and of whom he could say, that 
they were generally so ill-informed, and 
so ignorant of the subject, that they would 
say black was white, if called upon to do 
s 


Petitions. 


0. 
The Earl of Hardwicke said, he was 
astonished to hear a noble Lord rise up 
in this House, and declare of any men, his 
Lordship’s immediate neighbours, that 
they were men of such a character, that 
they would declare black to be white, 
whenever it might suit the occasion. 

Lord Godolphin said, he certainly did 
not think the parties who had signed this 
petition, were capable of understanding 
anything about the subject. 

The Earl of Hardwicke said, that it 
was all matter of assumption for the no- 
ble Lord to say, that he believed these 
persons would vote any way, upon any 
given subject, to which they were invited 
even by the noble Lord himself, for it 
came to that also. But, he believed, the 
noble Lord had underrated the intellectual 
qualifications of these persons. He be- 
lieved, that the people of the county of 
Cambridge were keenly alive to all that 
concerned their interests. Certainly no 
county in England was more distinguished 
for its skill and improvements in agricul- 
ture. They had laid out all their capi- 
tal, and bestowed all their labour in this 
laudable enterprise ; and he would chal- 
lenge the noble Lord to point out any 
agricultural county in England, where 
more intelligence, industry, and zeal, had 
been displayed. 

Earl Stanhope said, that he was grieved 
to hear the statement of the noble Lord 
opposite, and he believed it to be an 
unfounded calumny against the labouring 
population. He wished to ask the noble 
Earl (Earl Fitzwilliam) a question. He 
saw, that an itinerant Corn-law agitator, 
who bore what was once the clarum et 
venerabile nomen of Sidney Smith, had 
said, that the effect of a repeal of the 
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Corn-laws would be to lower the price of 
corn to 20s. a quarter. Now, he wished 
to ask the noble Earl whether he admitted 
that to be the fact ? 

Lord Godolphin said, that before his 
noble Friend answered the noble Earl’s 
question, he must beg to state, that he 
never meddled with the political views of 
the labourers; but if he had taken the 
trouble which had been taken by other 
parties, he had no doubt he could have 
got as many petitions the other way as 
those which the noble Earl had presented. 

Earl Fitzwilliam said, that he had no- 
thing to do with Corn-law lecturers. It 
was enough for him to be responsible for 
his own opinions. The gentleman to 
whom the noble Lord referred, must be 
entirely mistaken, when he said, that corn 
could be introduced at 20s. a quarter. 
He would recommend the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Hardwicke) to call a county 
meeting, and then it would be seen what 
the opinions of the people were. He 
would like to ask the noble Earl, what 
kind of argument was addressed to these 
labourers to induce them to sign these 
petitions ? 

The Earl of Hardwicke said, he did 
not know, but he knew, that the opinion 
of the labourers was this, that they suf- 
fered during low prices, and that they 
stated, they were now very comfortable. 
That was about as much as they could be 
expected to know on this important ques- 
tion. These petitions were handed to 
him, as being worthy of the attention of 
the House, and with that knowledge he 
presented them. With respect to the 
suggestion of the noble Earl relative to 
calling a county meeting, he should ima- 
gine, that the great meeting last year suf- 
ficiently indicated the feeling of the coun- 
try on the subject. 

The Earl of Mountcashel said, he did 
now see what reason the noble Lords oppo- 
site had to quarrel with the petitions pre- 
sented by the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Hardwicke). It must be in the recollec- 
tion of the House, that a few nights ago, 
the noble Earl (Earl Fitzwilliam) presented 
a petition from a parcel of women, all of 
whom, with the exception of five, put 
marks in the place of signatures. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that he 
rose to order. It was contrary to the 
Standing Orders of the House, that a no- 
ble Lord should refer to what had taken 
place in a former debate on the subject. 
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He, therefore, thought, that the noble 
Earl might as well wait until the general 
subject was brought under discussion, 

The Earl of Mountcashel said, that he 
stood corrected, but if the two noble Earls 
opposite (the Earls of Radnor and Fitz. 
william) persisted in discussing the ques- 
tion every night, he thought he had a 
right to make some few observations in 
reply to them. 

Petitions laid on the Table. 

Adjourned. 
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Minurgs.) Bills. Read a first time :—New South Wales; 
Western Australia.—Read a third time :—Frivolous Suits; 
Punishment of Death; Sugar Duties, 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Neeld, Mr. Bell, Mr. Yorke, 
Sir E. Filmer, Mr. Darby, Mr. R. Hill, Sir H. Smith, 
Lord C. Manners, Mr. Q. Dick, Mr. Round, Mr. W. Dun- 
combe, and other hon. Members, from Wiltshire, North- 
umberland, Isle of Ely, Kent, Sussex, Shropshire, Derby, 
Colchester, Essex, and a great many other places, against 
Alteration of the Corn-laws.—By Mr. Bernal, Mr, Lang- 
dale, Mr. Holland, Mr. W. Evans, Mr. Brotherton, Mr, 
F. Maule, Mr. Erle, Mr. M, Phillips, Mr. O’Connell, Mr, 
Hutt, and other hon. Members, from Kent, Beverley, 
Derby, Lancashire, Oxford, Staffordshire, Buckingham, 
Hull, and a great many other places, for a Repeal of the 
Corn-laws. 


Corn-taws.] Sir £. Knatchbull ob- 
served, that the noble Lord, the Secretary 
for the Colonies, had a motion on the 
papers for that night, relating to the im- 
portation of foreigu corn; but as the 
motion could not, probably, come on 
that evening, he begged that some Men- 
ber of her Majesty’s Government, in the 
absence of the noble Lord, would state 
on what day he intended to bring the 
question under the consideration of the 
House. It would be a very great con- 
venience that they should be informed 
upon the subject. 

Viscount Palmerston said, that his noble 
Friend would inform the House, before it 
separated, of the day on which he would 
bring forward his motion. He believed 
it would be Tuesday next, but he was not 
quite sure. 

Sir E. Knatchbull said, that if the noble 
Lord could not furnish him with more 
accurate information on the subject, he 
must be content. He had not asked the 
question from any uncourteous motives, 
but it was a subject on the discussion of 
which a great deal of anxiety naturally 
prevailed, and he feared that if he had to 
wait until the noble Lord, the Secretary 
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for the Colonies, came into the House, it 
might be too late. 


Canp1a.] Lord Teignmouth, seeing 
the noble Lord, the Secretary for Foreign 
A@airs, in his place, wished to ask him 
whether he had taken any measures, in 
conformity with the declaration of the Al- 
lied Powers, to prevent the perpetration 
by the Turks, of cruelties on the Christian 
inhabitants of Candia? 

Viscount Palmerston did not know to 
what declaration the noble Lord alluded, 
- but he would state, that as soon as her 
Majesty’s Goverment had received inform- 
ation of the troubles in Candia, they had 
dispatched instructions to our ambassador 
at Constantinople, directing him to use 
his utmost endeavours to prevail on the 
Turkish Government to enter into some 
atrangement with the Greek population of 
Candia, which, while on the one hand it 
should be satisfactory to the Turkish Go- 
vernment, should, on the other, give the 
Greek population of Candia full security 
for their persons and properties; and he 
had also been directed to urge the Turkish 
Government not to have recourse to mea- 
sures more severe than should be abso- 
lutely necessary. 


ConripeNce IN THE MINIstRY— 
Apjournep Desate (Frirru Day).] 
On the Order of the Day for the resump- 
tion of the adjourned debate being read, 

Mr. Sheil said, that the resolution pro- 
posed to the House by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, the Member for Tamworth, might 
be, he ventured to assert, a resolution 
which the right hon. Gentleman had been 
persuaded to propose by some of those 
advisers, in whom he conceived the expe- 
tience of the right hon. Baronet might 
have taught him, that no very implicit 
confidence was to be reposed. But that 
resolution did not contain any condemn- 
ation of measures, There was nothing in 
it that would preclude the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, whenever the interests of his coun- 
try and his party might coincide, from 
reducing the duty on slave-grown sugar, 
or ftom bringing his own views upon the 
corn-laws, in conformity with those ex- 
pressed by Sir George Murray, or the right 
hon.George Dawson. The right hon. Ba- 
Tonet—he would not say with disingenu- 
ousness, for he disliked the use of such 
phrases, but withcharacteristic caution, had 
taken especial care not to encumber the mo- 
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tion with engagements from which he might 
find it hereafter embarrassing to escape. 
He thought, however, that that advantage 
was countervailed by other considerations, 
and that the right hon. Baronet would 
find the calculation erroneous upon which 
he had founded his resolution. The re- 
solution itself, of necessity, involved a com- 
parison between the relative merits of the 
two great parties, and whosoever gave 
their vote in its favour, would in effect 
say, that not only the right hon. Baro- 
net, the Member for Tamworth, but also 
the hon. Baronet, the Member for Kent, 
and, still more strangely, the noble Lord, 
the Member for North Lancashire, and 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Pembroke, were more deserving of the 
confidence of a reformed House of Com- 
mons, than the noble Lord, the Secretary 
for the Colonies, and the rest of those 
by whom reform was never abandoned. 
The right hon. Baronet, the Member for 
Tamworth observed, that the defeats of 
the noble Lord, the Secretary for the 
Colonies, were rendered the more signal 
by the field upon which they were sus- 
tained. The House of Commons, said the 
right hon. Gentleman, was their own House 
of Commons—it was constructed upon the 
principles of that celebrated bill, the intro- 
duction of which was confided to the noble 
Lord in 1831. That remark of the right 
hon, Gentleman was just, and the satire 
was also double-edged, because it recalled 
to the remembrance of all the part played 
by the noble Secretary for the Colonies— 
a part which had reflected new lustre upon 
the name of Russell—it reminded all of 
the incalculable services performed to his 
country by that noble Lord; and those 
Gentlemen upon the other side called upon 
the House to pronounce a sentence of con- 
demnation upon the man to whom, upon 
their own admission, the existence of the 
House of Commons, in its reformed shape, 
was owing. It was on that party which 
had governed this country for ten years, 
with the exception of ten months, to 
which he should presently allude, that the 
House was invited to pronounce its verdict 
of distrust; at the same time the right 
hon. Baronet invited the House of Com- 
mons to place his policy and that of the 
Whigs into the balance. Look back from 
1841 to the Ist of March, 1831, the year 
the Reform Bill was introduced into that 
House, amidst those manifestations of ri« 
dicule, to which they were, perhaps, too 
20 . 
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prone to give way; and, in that interval, 
what a series of events had occurred— 
events to which he thought the noble Lord 
the Member for North Lancashire, and 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Pembroke, could not look back upon with- 
out feelings of admiration, even though 
they might be mingled with feelings of re- 
gret. If the right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Tamworth deserved praise for the 
moderation of his speech, it must be ad- 
mitted that the other right hon. Baronet, 
the Member for Pembroke, had made am- 
ple amends, in his address, for any want 
of pungency in the first-named speech. 
He thought that the expressions used by 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Pembroke went a little beyond the limits 
of justice, and that the right hon. Gentle- 
man would see, on reference to the most 
clear proofs, that he was more than mis- 
taken in attributing to the Government 
experiments in Parliament for the irritation 
of the public mind, when they resorted to 
measures on which the most distinguished 
of the members of the Government had 
pronounced a distinct opinion. He held 
in his hand a letter from the noble Lord 
the Secretary for the Colonies, dated Janu- 
ary 31, 1835, addressed to James Watts, 
Esq., a gentleman resident at Stroud, in 
which the noble Lord set forth opinions on 
the Corn-laws exactly similar to those 
which he now entertained. The noble 
Lord in that letter (alluding to the Corn- 
laws) said that he gave his support to the 
bill of 1828, considering it an improvement 
on the prohibitory system; but at the 
same time in his opinion, a moderate fixed 
duty would be more advantageous to the 
azriculturist,and also to the manufacturer ; 
that it was desirable not to alter too fre- 
quently the law by which capital and great 
interests were affected; but it was also 
desirable not to maintain a system of du- 
ties which experience had shown had a ten. 
dency to raise the price of food; that he 
gave this as his individual opinion, but 
that it was one which he was ready to sup- 
port by his vote in the House of Commons. 
He thought this letter established the fact 
that these opinions were not hastily taken 
up by the noble Lord,the Secretary for the 
Colonies, and that the imputation of the 
hon. Member for Pembroke (Sir James 
Graham) had no foundation. The right 
hon. Baronet, the Member for Pembroke, 
seemed to say that every measure that had 
been brought forward by the Government, 
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when he was a member of it, had been 
well and duly considered. He observed 
that when the name of Earl Grey was 
mentioned, there was an intimation made 
by the noble Lord (Lord Stanley) the 
Member for North Lancashire and the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Pem- 
broke (Sir J. Graham), that they conceived 
that the policy of the Grey cabinet and 
the Melbourne cabinet were materially dif. 
ferent. But whose cabinet was it that the 
noble Lord and his right hon. companion 
retired from? Was it not the cabinet of 
Lord Grey? Did they not leave the cabi- 
net of Lord Grey upon the Appropriation 
Clause? That question the right hon, 
Baronet the Member for Pembroke (Sir 
James Graham) now informed the House 
was the only one upon which he and his 
noble Friend (Lord Stanley) differed from 
the cabinet of Lord Grey. Lord Grey 
and the rest of his cabinet admitted the 
principle on which the Appropriation 
Clause was founded. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet and the noble Lord differed from it, 
and retired from the cabinet. A commis- 
sion was issued by Lord Grey to take a 
religious census of the people of Ireland, 
This was the question upon which the 
noble Lord (Lord Stanley) and the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham) went out. 
They said they saw the inevitable conse- 
quence of the issuing of the commission 
—they saw at once the principle upon 
which it rested—they saw that the Appro- 
priation question was intimately connected 
with the commission, Upon that they 
went out. It was, therefore, perfeetly 
manifest, by a reference to dates and facts 
—not to speeches—that the noble Lord 
and the right hon. Baronet separated 
themselves from the Grey cabinet upon a 
question with respect to which the rest of 
the cabinet coincided with Earl Grey. The 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Pem- 
broke admitted that since he left office 
many important measures had been intro- 
duced by the Whigs; but both the right 
hon, Baronet and the hon. and learned 
Member for Exeter (Sir William Follett) 
took occasion to observe that those mea- 
sures were not counteracted by the Tories. 
But did the Whigs deserve no credit for 
having brought forward measures of such 
prudence, that even their antagonists 
could not complain of them ?—or did the 
right hon. Baronet entertain such an opin- 
ion of his new Friends as to think that 
the value of the measure was deteriorated 
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by their support? The right hon. Baronet 
stated that the Post-office measure be- 
longed exclusively to the Whigs. The 
right hon. Baronet was mistaken. The 
Post-office measure did not belong exclu- 
sively to the Whigs. It was supported by 
a large portion of the Tories in that 
House; it was applauded by Lord Ash- 
burton, with whom the right hon. Baronet 
ought, perhaps, to have some fellow-feel- 
ing; and it passed the House of Lords— 
the great Conservative body of the king- 
dom, as it was called—without a division. 
If that measure were so fraught with evil as 
it had since been described to be, was it 
not the duty of the Tory party to arrest it 
inthe House of Lords. [‘ Cheers.”] He 
confesssed he was at a loss to discover the 
cause of the intimation conveyed to him 
by that cheer, At all events, it could 
not be disputed that the Post-office 
measure was supported in that House by 
a large portion of those Gentlemen who 
belonged to the party commonly desig- | 
nated Conservatives. But was that, 


measure—was that great commercial boon 
—to be withheld lest certain monopolists 
should be in danger by means of modifi- | 
cations by which the revenue of the coun- 


! 


try, it was admitted, might be improved ? 
True it wag that the expenditure of the 
country had of late exceeded the revenue ; , 
bgt, mark, that excess had arisen from an | 
outlay for sustaining the honour and in- 
terest of the country, and he could not 
tefrain from expressing his surprise that 
with reference to this part of the question | 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for . 
Pembroke (Sir J. Graham), who was first | 
Lord of the Admiralty under a Whig Go- 
vernment, had not availed himself of the 
opportunity of referring to the present 
state of the department with which he 
was long and honourably associated. The 
right hon. Baronet scarcely adverted to 
our external policy. He thought that 
the right hon. Baronet would have said 
something of the Indian campaign, with | 
respect to which he had given a notice, | 
but which he dropped as soon as he heard | 
of the yictorious progress of the British | 
arms in the East. Perhaps the right hon. | 
Baronet felt that the intended Governor- | 
General of India should not be em- 
barrassed by any rash observations that | 
might be made by the right hon. Baronet 
by whom the borough of Pembroke was at 
present ietesacuied Upon the China 
question the right hon. Baronet certainly ' 


' 
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uttered one or two sentences—sentences 
that he (Mr. Shiel) did not think would 
have been spoken, if the right hon. Baronet 
had been apprised of the fact that the flag 
of England was floating on the walls of 
Canton. He thought that the right hon. 
Baronet would find that as his notice upon 
a former occasion was dropped in conse- 
quence of the results of the Indian cam- 
paign, so the results in China would pro- 
vide the best refutation to the premature 


censure and sarcasm cast upon that part 


of the policy of the Whig Ministry. But 
if the right hon. Baronet and his friends 
approved of the policy of the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs in the East, and especially 
in Syria, how did it come to pass that they 


now passed it by almost in total silence. 
The right hon. Baronet the Member for 


Pembroke had hardly said a word with 
respect to it. The right hon. Baronet the 


Member for Tamworth merely glanced at 


it. Yet that part of the policy of the 
Government was of the utmost impor- 
tance, almost of paramount importance. 


' He would endeavour to make some com-« 


pensation for the silence of the hon. Gen- 
tleman A ore by quoting the opinions 
ofa man hostile to England, but whose 
sense of justice did not prevent his offering 
the high tribute of his approval of wisdom 
and genius, He held in his hand an ex- 
tract from a speech made by one of the 
most eloquent men in the French Chamber 
of Deputies, M. Berryer, who, speaking of 
Lord peed said— 


“ Lord Palmerston has achieved great things 
for England in a short time. The Mediter- 


| fanean is now again the central point in all the 


great transactions of the world. Lord Fal- 
merston has planted his standard there; he 
has done a mighty deed, and I am not sure 
prised that the most ardent English Tory is 


‘now resolved to do him honour and give him 


a firm sustainment.” 


He supposed that M. Berryer was here 


| adverting to the conduct of the Duke of 


Wellington, for that great soldier was too 
English, when the honour of his country 
was concerned, to degenerate into the 
partisan. But how must the man who 
spoke these words, or he should rather 
say—how must every man in Europe be 


| astonished, if, after these achievements in 


the foreign policy of the country, the 

House oF Cokanci should call upon the 

Queen to dismiss fiom her councils a man 

whom the House might depriye of office, 

but could not deprive of fame, and in his 
20 
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place to transfer the foreign interests of 
the country to the party who in 1829 
deserted Turkey—who permitted Russia 
to cross the Balkan, and allowed the 
trembling Sultan, who invoked their aid 
in vain, to attach his signature to the treaty 
of Adrianople, from which such evil con- 
sequences had since ensued. He would 
now pass, and pass rapidly, from the 
foreign policy of the country to the Home 
Department, and he did so because he saw 
on the opposite benches, the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Wiltshire (Sir F. Burdett), 
and he was anxious to congratulate that 
hon. Baronet upon the fact that—without 
the Six Acts—without the use of Olivers 
and Edwardses — without the aid of an 
excited yeomanry charging upon masses 
of defenceless men, the tranquillity of the 
country had been preserved. With the 
Home Department was in some measure 
connected the Poor-law question. The 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Pem- 
broke (Sir James Graham) stated that he 
condemned the severity of some of the 
clauses of the Poor-law bill; but in the 
progress of the measure through the House 
he did not recollect that in the cause of hu- 
manity the right hon. Baronet had ever 
interposed. His tardy and convenient 
commisseration must have been listened to 
with some disrelish by the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Nottingham (Mr. Walter) 
the instrument through whom a remark- 
able petition had that night been presented 
to the House, and a Gentleman whom he 
respected, because in the cause of the poor 
he had lately made a very considerable sa- 
crifice—asacrificehe believed the hon, Gen- 
tleman would soon have the opportunity of 
repeating. He was further disposed to en- 
tertain a respect for that hon. Gentleman, 
because many years age, when he made 
a motion on the Irish Church, he had the 
honour of reciving the hon. Gentleman's 
support, and in the small minority in 
which he (Mr. Sheil) was left upon that 
occasion, the name of Walter was con- 
spicuous. Much had been said about 
the appropriation clause by the Gentle- 
men opposite—much had been said in 
condemnation of it; but if he recollected 
rightly, they themselves concurred not 
long ago in passing an appropriation 
clause with a vengeance: they agreed to 
the Canada Clergy Revenues Bill, their 
bishops, their clergy, all their usual sup- 
porters, with the single exception of 
the hon, Baronet, the Member for the 
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University of Oxford (Sir R. Inglis) agreed 
to that bill; a bill by which they conceded 
that property received by Act of Parlia. 
ment for purposes exclusively ecclesiastj. 
cal, should be diverted from its legal and 
recognised channel, and applied to Popish 
purposes. This, he thought, showed 
pretty plainly, that the party opposite 
were not influenced by those exclusively 
religious and Protestant sentiments that 
was generally supposed. He would now 
pass from the consideration of some of the 
measures adopted by the Whigs to the 
policy of the right hon. Baronet the Mem. 
ber for Tamworth, who, by his resolution, 
asked the House of Commons for a trans- 
fer of its confidence to him. The right 
hon. Baronet, in the course of his speech 
the other evening, adverted to the intro- 
duction of the Reform Bill into that 
House. Now, what was the conduct of 
the right hon. Baronet upon the Reform 
Bill? He would glance at it only for a 
moment. Two years previous to the in. 
troduction of that bill, the right hon. Ba- 
ronet had refused to give representatives 
to the great towns and populous districts 
which, at that time, had no voice in Par- 
liament; and when the Reform Bill was 
brought forward, the right hon. Baronet— 
although he ought to have taken cogni- 
zance of the public opinion—by his perti- 
nacious resistance to the measure, produced 
that state of things which placed the noble 
Lord, the Member for North Lancashire 
(Lord Stanley) and the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Pembroke (Sir James 
Graham), under the painful necessity of 
recommending the coercion of one portion 
of the Legislature. He came next to the 
course pursued by the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir R. Peel) in 1835. Under what cir- 
cumstances did the right hon. Baronet 
come into office in that year ? He begged 
that the right hon. Baronet would under- 
stand, that he did not intend to impute to 
him an attempt to revive, at that period, 
the ‘No Popery’ cry. Strong language 
had been used in the course of the debate; 
he hoped, that none that came from him 
(Mr. Sheil) would be considered too 
strong. With all courtesy, therefore, but 
in the spirit of frank dealing, he must tell 
the right hon. Baronet that his case was 
this: the right hon. Baronet was brought 
into office in 1835 by illegitimate means; 
and —— in the appendix to the report 
of the Orange lodge committee, a state- 
ment of the circumstances in which the 
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country was then placed, which superseded 
the necessity of his entering into any 
lengthened description of them. On the 
12th November, 1834, the grand lodge of 
Jreland passed the following resolution— 
a resolution to which he begged particu- 
larly to direct the attention of the noble 
Lord, the Member for North Lancashire 
(Lord Stanley), as it contained a distinct 
reference to him. It wasin these terms :— 


“The Grand Lodge congratulated their 
brethren in various parts of Ireland on the 
state of public feeling as manifested at many 
meetings which had taken place in support of 
the Protestant constitution, and which had 
been most numerously attended ; they also 
expressed an ardent hope, that their brethren 
in other parts of the kingdom would speak out 
and vindicate themselves, proving, that they 
were not what they had been described—the 
expiring remnant of a faction.” 


There was no doubt, that the King was 
at that time made to believe, that what 
was commonly called the Protestant spirit 
in the country was thoroughly aroused. 
The King, availing himself of the death 
of Earl Spencer, dismissed his Minis- 
ters, and called the right hon. Baronet 
to his councils. That the country was 
at that time in a state of religious excite- 
ment there could be no doubt. What did 
the right hon. Baronet do? Parliament 
had sat for two years. The right hon. 
Baronet did not meet that Parliament. 
The right hon, Baronet shrunk from en- 
countering that Parliament, and the right 
hon. Baronet dissolved it in the midst of 
the excitement to which he had alluded. 
What was the next step taken by the right 
hon. Baronet—what measures did he 
adopt? The right hon. Baronet attached 
great importance to the royal household ; 
and the Earl of Roden, the Grand Master 
of the Orangemen of Ireland, was the no- 
bleman whom the right hon. Baronet se- 
lected to place in the closest relation to 
his Sovereign. The House would remem- 
ber the answers that were made by the 
tight hon, Gentleman, the Member for the 
University of Cambridge (Mr. Goulburn), 
then Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, to the addresses presented from 
the various Orange lodges. The House 
would remember the scenes that took 
place in the Dublin theatre. Those scenes 
must be fresh in the recollection of every 
Member of the House, and he confessed 
he did not think they formed any just 
ground for making the right hon. Baronet 
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(Sir R. Peel) the depository of the confi- 
dence of the Houseof Commons. What had 
been the conduct of the right hon. Baronet 
since he had been out of office. It was quite 
true, as stated by the right hon. Baronet, 
the Member for Pembroke (Sir James 
Graham), that the right hon. Baronet had 
voted in favour of the English Municipal 
Bill; but what course did the right hon. 
Baronet pursue with respect to the Irish 
Municipal bill? He stated, that Ireland 
was placed under such peculiar circum- 
stances, that it was not entitled to a 
community of privileges with England. 
England at last forced him to give way 
upon the subject; but when he did so, 
he still adhered to an odious distinction, 
which established for a poor country a 
franchise twice as large as that established 
in a country which was regarded as the 
richest in Europe. ‘ For these reasons,” 
continued the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tlemen, “I think that the House of Com- 
mons ought to come to the conclusion 
that the party which is most deserving of 
its confidence, is that party by which 
municipal reform was carried—by which 
Parliamentary reform was carried — by 
which slavery was abolished—by which 
the East India trade was thrown open— 
—by which the commerce of the country 
has been unshackled—by which a cheap 
medium of transit for intellectual and 
commercial communications has been af- 
forded—by which the course of education 
has been promoted—by which Ireland has 
been conciliated—by which the union of 
the Canadas has been cemented and the 
foundation of a great empire laid in the 
west—and by which not only a great ac- 
cession has been made to the glory and 
renown of England, but by which the 
peace of the world has been secured.” 

Sir S. Canning said, that he was anxious 
to follow the example of courtesy pre- 
scribed by the right hon, Gentleman who 
had just sat down, although he must take 
leave to say, that he thought that the 
tight hon, Gentleman was in general sin- 
gularly infelicitous in the character he 
gave to any debate in which he took part. 
He would not say that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman intended any want of courtesy on 
those occasions, but he meant to say, that 
he frequently indulged in personal ob- 
servations of a painful character without 
in the least advancing his argument or 
the cause he was advocating. He could 
infer from the argument of the right hon, 
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Gentleman, that he looked upon the Re- 
form Bill as the most pemesbadst measure 
of the Government with which he was 
connected ; and he thanked Heaven that 
their misgovernment had led to no greater 
misfortune to the country. The event 
that was to send the Members of that 
House again before their constituents was 
now for the first time expressly avowed ; 
and why? the truth no longer lay at the 
bottom of the well. The hon. Gentlemen 
opposite began to feel that they could 
make out no case against the arguments 
of his side of the House. They knew 
that there was but one constitutional and 
proper course for them to pursue, and to 
avoid that they determined to adopt the 
other alternative of a dissolution, as they 
now explicitly avowed. Now this an- 
nouncement had not been met on his side 
of the House with any outery—and why ? 
because the Members on that side felt a 
confidence in their cause and argument, 
and that their strength lay in the people. 
The right hon. Gentleman who spoke last 
had alluded to many of the acts of the 
present Government, and, amongst others, 
to their policy as regarded foreign coun- 
tries. He did not, by any means, wish to 
detract from the talents or merits of the 
noble Lord who conducted the foreign 
affairs of this country at present, or to 
speak disparagingly of any of the events 
of the last six months. He was aware of 
the difficulty of the noble Lord’s duties 
and situation, for which he made every 
allowance, and he rejoiced in the success 
of her Majesty’s arms; but at the same 
time that while he felt sure the noble 
Lord had done his best for the good of 
the country and the security of the peace 
of Europe, he must caution the House not 
to suffer themselves to be dazzled by tem- 
porary successes, but look dispassionately 
to the results. Suffice for him to say, 
that he believed if the noble Lord adopted 
a more European instead of an entirely 
English policy, the object of his exertions 
would have been more complete. Look 
at the excited state of France at this 
moment, and the vast armaments she had 
on foot, which produced, also, extraordi- 
nary armaments on the part of the other 
European powers, which he was appre- 
hensive would lay the seeds of future dis- 
turbances. He could not, therefore, look 
back to the foreign policy of the country 
with that triumph which the right hon, 
Gentleman appeared to enjoy. With re- 
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spect to China, was it not now notorious, 
that after it had been announced, that 
every thing was settled with that country, 
the negotiations had been turned into a 
renewal of the war. The insurrection in 
Canada had broken out under the rule of 
the prcsent Government, and if they looked 
to the domestic Government of the coun- 
try at home, it could not be forgotten from 
what source the Chartists had first taken 
their rise, and the extent of mischief to 
whieh they were allowed to proceed until 
the peace of the country was put to 
hazard, and was only preserved by the 
gallantry of a small body of soldiers at 
Newport. The right hon. Gentleman 
asked if it was not madness to call for a 
change of Government when the country 
was in such a state of prosperity as he 
described. But this was not exactly the 
question before the House. The real 
question was as expressed in the resolution 
of the right hon. Baronet, the Member for 
Tamworth, namely, the incapacity of the 
Government to carry any measures they 
deemed necessary for the interests of the 
country, and that under such circum. 
stances they ought to retire from office. 
If his side of the House had acquiesced 
in the proposition of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, or in the Poor-law Amendment 
Act, without any attention to what was 
due to the constitution, they would, he 
doubted not, have reason hereafter to re- 
pent such a course. He would avoid say- 
ing anything on the subject of Ireland, as 
there were so many hon. Gentlemen pre- 
sent who understood the situation and in- 
terest of that country better than he did; 
but if the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
the Member for Dublin, had been in his 
place, he should have béen tempted to 
make some observations on the tone of 
that hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
speeches in that House, but as he was 
absent it would be more correct to ab- 
stain. He must, however, say, that in the 
cuckoo note of justice to Ireland, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman ought not to for- 
get justice to England, and justice to the 
whole empire. And when the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was agitating for a 
repeal of the Union and a separation of 
the two countries, he could nut but ask 
how it happened that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had so close a connection with 
her Majesty’s Government? He could 
not reconcile this any more than he could 
reconcile the votes of the Member for 
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Lincolnshire who, after declaring against 
the Government a few nights ago, now 
turned round to give them his sup- 
port. He thanked the House for the 
attention with which they had heard him, 
as he was but little accustomed to join in 
their debates, and should close his ob- 
servations by declaring his cordial acqui- 
escence in the resolution before the House. 

Mr. C. Buller said, the object of the 
tight hon. Baronet in the very peculiar 
framing of the resolution which they were 
now discussing, evidently had been to get 
avote of want of confidence in the pre- 
sent Ministry, without subjecting himself 
to any of the usual inconveniences and 
responsibilities of such a vote. The right 
hon, Baronet thought that he might avoid 
bringing under discussion the general 
policy of Ministers, by assuming the fact 
that it had frequently been repudiated by 
the House, and that he might thus avoid 
what, above all things, he shrank from, 
having to state the policy which he would 
substitute for their policy, and compelling 
the House, baving both before it, to say 
which it prefers. But whether the right 
hon. Baronet carried his resolution or not, 
they might be very sure that the right 
hon. Baronet would not carry it in the 
way he desires. No man in this House 
would be foolish enough to vote on it 
without reference to its practical results ; 
or be led away by the assertion of past 
exhibitions of want of confidence con- 
tained in the first, or by the abstract in- 
ference contained in the second part .of 
the resolution, to vote for turning out the 
Ministry if he really approves of its policy. 
Those only can vote for it who, preferring 
a Tory policy, think that the majority of 
this House is Tory, and believe that it is 
prepared to support a Tory Ministry ; and 
unless the object of those who support 
the motion were really that we should 
have no Government at all, it could only 
succeed if the majority were united, not 
only in condemning the policy of the pre- 
sent Ministers, but also in approving of 
the men and the policy which would pre- 
vail on their removal. He could not but 
think that the right hon. Baronet, in order 
to effect his purpose, had attempted to 
establish constitutional doctrines at once 
hew and mischievous. He quite agreed 
with the right hon. Baronet, in depreca- 
ting the maintenance of a Ministry by the 
favour of the Crown, in opposition to the 
expressed will of a majority of the House 
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of Commons; and in holding it to be the 
duty of a Ministry enjoying the confidence 
of the Crown to guard its prerogative by 
yielding to the first intimation of the with- 
drawal of such confidence, and thus to 
obviate what the right hon. Baronet had 
described as ‘the necessity of recurring 
to the use of extreme instruments in the 
collision of antagonist powers.” But if 
the Ministry were of opinion that the ma- 
jority of the House, though hostile to one, 
or even more, of their measures, on the 
whole prefer them to any others—if they 
were slow in perceiving the indication of 
their own weakness, or in taking intima- 
tions of the alledged hostility of the House, 
there was no help for it except by the 
House specifying in terms which could not 
be mis-understood. Nothing, he felt sure, 
could be more dangerous—nothing more 
fatal to the prerogatives of the monarchy 
-—nothing more inconsistent with the 
spirit of our constitution—nothing more 
destructive of the whole system of the 
“unfelt interposition of slight checks,” 
so justly eulogized by the right hon, Ba- 
ronet, than any attempt to define the con- 
tingencies in which the rejection of its 
measures ought to be regarded by a Min- 
istry, as a proof of the withdrawal of the 
confidence of this House. And the more 
he considered the historical facts adduced 
by the right hon. Baronet, the more futile 
appeared his attempt to get any such 
definition from the precedents of our his- 
tory. He had made out to his perfect 
satisfaction that nothing like a general 
rule could be deduced from the instances 
the right hon. Baronet had mentioned, 
but that the course taken by different 
Ministries in those cases has always de- 
pended on the peculiar circumstances of 
the case. Walpole resigned on a trivial 
question; because that trivial defeat showed 
him distinctly that, in spite of all the arts 
he had not scrupled to use, the opposition 
remained compact, and that he had lost 
his majority; and to Walpole the loss of 
a certain majority was—in the heated 
temper of men’s minds, and the circum- 
stances of the times—a matter that peril- 
led his life, or at any rate his fortune and 
liberty, and rendered it incumbent on him 
when all hope of retaining power was 
gone, to secure his personal impunity by 
a prompt submission. Lord North retired 
with an actual majority of nine or ten, 
because no man in his senses would have 
dreamed of carrying on, with a bare mae 
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jority, a disastrous and disgraceful war 
against the general and indignant sense 
of the country. Mr. Addington also re- 
tired with a majority in his favour, because 
he shrunk from the rashness of attempt- 
ing to carry on the most gigantic war in 
which this country was ever engaged, in 
the face of Pitt, Fox, and Wyndham, 
opposing his war policy. There were cir- 
cumstances in which Ministers required 
to be supported by the assurance that 
there existed a feeling in their favour, 
which they might count on in their most 
arduous and unforeseen vicissitudes; and 
they could not encounter these vicissitudes 
when even under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances they were sure of being op- 
posed by an almost overpowering force. 
But now, look to the defeats, which, in 
less trying national exigencies, or under 
circumstances that left them hopes of re- 
trieving their general majority, have been 
experienced by Ministers without affect- 
ting their stability. Mr. Pitt, in 1784, 
and the right hon. Baronet, in 1835, car- 
ried on an obstinate struggle against ma- 
jorities, in the hope that time would give 
them the means of breaking up the hostile 
majority. Mr. Pitt was gratified by suc- 


cess, and the right hon. Baronet by his 


chance of it. Lord North did not resign 
when Dunning carried his famous resolu- 
tion against the influence of the Crown. 
Mr. Pitt did not resign when, in his first 
Ministry, he lost his French commercial 
treaty and his Irish propositions. In his 
second Ministry, his most attached personal 
friend, and most distinguished political 
adherent was impeached by a vote of this 
House, which left him in a minority. This 
blow is said, to have contributed to his 
death, but it did not bring about his 
resignation. He would not recount how 
Lord Liverpool’s ministry ushered into ex- 
istence with a distinct vote of want of 
confidence, lost the Property Tax one 
year, and the Salt Tax another, and how 
different items of its estimates were torn 
from it in succession ; because he wished 
to direct the attention of the House to 
one important measure, of which it expe- 
rienced the defeat, and to which little, if 
any, allusion had been made ip the course 
of these debates—he supposed, because, 
though its failure was caused by the cer- 
tainty of defeat in this House, it was never 
exposed to an actual vote here. If ever 
there was a question, to the success of 
which the personal honour, as well as the 
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political existence of a ministry were 
linked—in which the feelings of the So- 
vereign and the honour of the Crown were 
deeply involved—and which, in its univer. 
sal and strong influence on the national 
inind, transcended every question that had 
been agitated within his personal recollec. 
tion— or, at any rate, any question except 
Reform, it was the Bill of Pains and 
Penalties against Queen Caroline. Yet, 
after abandoning that measure in defer 
ence to the strong minority in the House 
of Lords, the presumed majority in this 
House, and the general sense of the coun- 
try, Lord Liverpool’s Government went 
on; and it was clear, that his so doing, must 
have been in perfect accordance with the 
spirit of the Constitution, because within 
little more than a year, that Government 
was strengthened by the accession of no 
less constitutional authorities than the 
tight hon. Member for Montgomeryshire 
and his Friends. And why did such de- 
feats as those he had enumerated produce 
no effect on the Ministers of the day, in 
spite of the importance of the questions 
in which they were placed in minorities? 
Because the House, while differing from 
them even on questions of such magni- 
tude, nevertheless generally sanctioned 
their measures; because, condemning 
their course even on such points, it never- 
theless preferred them to any who could 
have taken their places. He thought, 
indeed, that it might fairly be inferred, 
as well from the precedents of our history 
as from the common sense of the thing, 
that whenever Ministers have resigned, it 
has not been on account of any particular 
defects, but because from the general 
temper of the House, as well as of the 
country, it was quite clear, that the pow- 
ers of the executive government could no 
longer be effectually wielded by the party 
in office. The right hon. Baronet told 
them, that the Duke of Wellington’s mi- 
nistry resigned because it was beaten on 
the Civil-list. That defeat was undoubt- 
edly the occasion, but it surely was not 
an adequate cause for such a result; it 
was hardly possible to conceive any ques- 
tion on which a strong ministry might 
with a better grace have yielded to the 
opinion of the House, and continued in 
office. But the Duke of Wellington went. 
out on that defeat because he was not 
strong; because never, in the history of 
the country was there a ministry in whose 
weak hands power was so thoroughly pa- 
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ralysed—never a ministry more unpopular 
at home, or less respected abroad. The 
Duke of Wellington went out, because, 
at the previous general election, the great 
mass of the really independent constitu- 
encies of the country had declared against 
him, and his strength, such as it was, 
consisted almost entirely of the Members 
for the close boroughs. He went out, be- 
cause he could neither keep the peace, 
nor protect the property of the country, 
not against rebels and insurgents, but 
against machine-breakers and rick-burn- 
ers, and because being as powerless with 
regard to the City pickpockets as to the 
rural rioters, he was obliged to proclaim 
to the world, that the King of England 
could not go to dine at the Mansion- 
house, because his Ministers dared not, 
for fear of their lives, pass through Fleet- 
street at night. He went out when beaten 
on the Civil-list, because he wished to 
avoid being beaten on the question of 
Reform. His Government, in fact, had 
testified its inefficiency to discharge even 
the most ordinary duties of government, 
and it was afraid that after all its past 
disgraces, worse disaster was impending 
over it. Now what one of these grounds 


for resignation was, it even pretended ex- 
ists in the case of the present Govern- 


ment? It was not the Ministry that 
shrank from any impending discussion, 
and it need not go out of office in order 
to evade any question which was to be 
brought on. Had any single instance 
been adduced of the laws not being effi- 
ciently administered owing to the weak- 
ness of the Government since they had 
been in office? The present Government 
had unhappily had to deal with disorders 
as formidable as any of its predecessors, 
and it might on this score invite a con- 
trast with any preceding Government, 
and point with pride to the energy and 
success with which the law had always 
been enforced by it. There had been 
Chartist outbreaks, having their origin in 
a more extensive and deeply-seated de- 
site of political change, and in a more 
formidable organization than ever before 
existed. Was it possible to imagine, that 
they could have been suppressed with 
greater ease and promptitude, with more 
hearty good will on the part of the pub- 
lic? They had had now no rural disor- 
dets, and Ireland, instead of being a 
scene of bloodshed and confusion, pre- 
sented comparatively little crime, and 
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scarcely any semblance of resistance to 
the laws. If this state of things pre- 
cluded the Government from any claim 
to merit, on the score of energetic repres- 
sion, it entitled itto the far higher merit 
of having put an end to disorder, by re- 
moving the disposition to turbulence. In- 
deed, the weakness of the right hon. Baro- 
net’s case on this head was pretty apparent, 
when he was driven to sach a trumpery 
reproach as that which he directed against 
the Government on account of its being so 
hard run the other night on the motion of 
his hon. Friend, the Member for Fins- 
bury; as if there ever was a Government 
that was not liable to be run pretty hard, 
or even to be occasionally defeated on 
chance divisions between eight and nine 
o'clock. If the right hon. Baronet came 
into office and should continue to stay in 
ita whole Session, it was evident, that 
there are a great many things which he 
would have to learn, and among others he 
would, perhaps, find out how very Radical 
this House is between the hours of seven 
and nine. Whatever might be the right 
hon. Baronet’s majority on great divisions, 
he would be bound, that the right hon. 
Baronet’s Government would be weak 
enough every evening at that time; and 
if resignation was to be the consequence 
of such weakness, as the right hon. Baro- 
net says it ought to be, he suspected the 
right hon. Baronet would have to resign 
the first month after he was in. Take 
again our foreign policy, the administra- 
tion of which was, after all, the point 
above all others on which the mere 
strength and efficiency of a Government 
was of most importance without reference 
to the wisdom of its policy. Whatever 
might be men’s individual opinions of the 
foreign policy of the Government, they 
must all wish, that whatever it might be, 
it should be administered with such vigour 
as to make the power of England respecta- 
ble in the eyes of the world. He did not 
believe there ever was a period in which 
the power of England was more respected 
throughout the world than it was at this 
present moment. He himsclf happened to 
differ from the Government on the Eastern 
policy. He thought, that they should 
have aimed at different results from those 
which they have obtained. But he was 
bound to say, that the noble Lord’s policy 
was much more in accordance with public 
opinion than that which he himself would 
have followed, and, differing from the pos 
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licy, he was the more compelled to admire 
the extradrdinary vigour which had se- 
eured its success, the accurate knowledge 
on which it was founded —the skill with 
which the necessary preparations were 
made, and the courage with which ima- 
gited impossibilities and real risks of fail- 
ure Were encountered by the noble Lord. 
Though he still wished that the energy 
displayed had been directed to other ob- 
jects, hé could not but feel proud of the 
effect which the display of it had had in 
elevating the name and influence of Eng- 
land among other nations. He could not 
but contrast their present proud position 
with the miserable figure that this country 
eut during the Duke of Wellington’s Mi- 
nistry, twelve years ago, when every Eu- 
ropean power presumed on our internal 
dissentions, and when, in defiance of 
every principle of foreign policy professed 
by the then Ministers both before and 
since, we allowed Russia and France to 
dismember the Turkish empire, with just 
enough of remonstrance on our part to 
mark the impotence of our disapproval. 
The right hon. Baronet had been able to 
make out so very little of a case of weak- 
ness against the Government on the score 
of its administrative acts, that he has 
wisely confined the burthen of his charge 
to its legislative failures. Its positive de- 
feats he had been pleased to maguify into 
a matter of very notorious frequency; but 
it did not appear, in spite of the numerous 
divisions on which the Government was 
said to have been beaten, that any very 
great number of its measures had been 
thwarted. The numerous recent defeats 
with which they were taunted all amounted 
to the loss of the Ministerial bill for the 
Irish Registration—a matter of no great 
practical importance in his eyes, since the 
result of the whole contest was, that no 
change has been made in the law on the 
subject, and the attempt to disfranchise 
the people of Ireland, under the pretence 
of a new system of registration, had been 
defeated. He spoke, of course, of events 
that occurred previous to the developement 
of the new and great commercial policy 
of the Government. That, he confessed, 
had been obstructed most effectually and 
most injuriously to the best interests of the 
country, and the Government would in- 
deed have been most weak, and deserved 
the contempt its opponents had cast upon 
it, had it resolved to abandon such a 
scheme without giving the country a 
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chance of declaring itself in its favour, 
But some of the reproaches directed 
against the Government on the score of 
its legislative measures surprised him 
coming from the right hon. Baronet. He 
had been astounded at hearing the right 
hon. Baronet make it matter of reproach 
that some of its measures had been framed 
with a view of conciliating the opposition 
—that they had been carried by means of 
partial compromise—ané that their success 
had very often depended on the support 
they received from the other side of the 
House. These were strange reproachés 
from a Conservative politician, who should 
have looked on the state of things de. 
scribed as one which in ordinary times was 
by no means undesirable. A Ministry 
which did not belong to either extreme 
must of necessity occasionally depend for 
support on different parties. He could 
not think it undesirable that a Government 
should be obliged so to depend—that it 
should be unable to ride rough=shod over 
its opponents by the mere force of a tyrant 
majority—and that, in carrying through 
measures of great and extensive change, 
it should be forced to makv: some compro- 
mises with existing interests, and concili- 
ate to a certain extent the feelings of its 
opponents. The rotten boroughs used 
sometimes to give a Ministry a majority 
independent of popular feeling, and ready 
to maintain its policy through thick and 
thin ; but in a popularly-chosen House of 
Commons you must have either such 
a state of things as the present, or any 
great excitement and legislation must be 
carried on by means either of compromise 
or agitation. He thought agitation a very 
necessary thing sometimes, but he was 
content sometimes to have intervals of 
repose, and periods of political repose 
were in his view necessarily periods of 
compromise. The right hon. Baronet, 
who above all things dnanctagl agitation 
and excitement, was particularly incon- 
sistent, therefore, in objecting to compro- 
mise and conciliation; but he was still 
more astonished at such an objection 
coming from the right hon. Baronet, be- 
cause, if he were called on to describe the 
principles that had guided that right hon. 
Baronet through his political life, he should 
say it was the principle of concession an 

compromise ; and that his systein while 
Minister had always been that of carrying 


into effect the political views of his one 
nents by means of their co-operation, 4hé 
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right hon. Baronet seemed singularly for- 
getful of his past ministerial career; and 
on the whole it would not be a very gra- 
tifying subject of retrospect. But he 
ought, when he was pouring forth the 
splendid bile of his indignation on Minis- 
terial weakness and concession, to recoilect 
his own Administration of 1835, when his 
justification of every measure proposed by 
him was, that it was precisely similar to 
some proposal of Lord Althorp; and 
when his only majority—that on the malt 
tax—was secured by our co-operation. But 
the right hon. Baronet and his Friends al- 
ways claimed for that particular Adtinis- 
tration an exemption from all the ordinary 
rules of political propriety, and spoke of 
itas a great experiment, in the course of 
which, on some ground which had never 
yet been fully explained, he had a right 
to do what it would be very wrong for 
others to do, So be it: but did the right 
hon. Baronet pursue a different course in 
the Duke of Wellington’s Administration, 
of which he was the head in that House ? 
That Administration held power during 
three Sessions of Parliament. What was 
the great legislative measure of the first 
Session—that of 1828? The repeal of 
the Test and Corporation Aets—carried 
against him in the first instance by a ma- 
jority, then taken up by him, and carried 
through both Houses, What was the great 
measure of 1829? Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, adopted by him after having his whole 
life opposed to it, and carried against his 
Friends by the aid of the opposition, Nor 
did the right hon. Baronet and his col- 
leagues hold up their heads more pfoudly 
in the Session of 1830, The very first 
night of that Session an amendment on 
the Address was moved by the right hon. 
Baronet’s right hon. Friend, the Member 
for Kent, and the Government was saved 
from defeat solely by the aid of stanch 
Members of the Whig opposition, who 
voted with him by the advice of the lead- 
ers of their own party. That Session was 
a very important one in respect of its 
financial policy: and by far the most im- 
portant division of the Session was that 
which took place on the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s proposal with respect to 
the beer tax, of which he thought the re- 
peal best for the great body of the people. 
But the landed Gentlemen thought it 
would be a better thing for themselves to 
repeal the malt tax, and so they opposed 
the repeal of the beer tax. On that occa- 





sion the Government again had to depend 
on the support of their political oppo- 
nents: and thus the one measure of the 
Session of 1830, which gave the Govern- 
ment any claim to popular gratitude, was 
carried by means of the support they re: 
ceived from the other side of the House. 
The right hon. Baronet, before he taunted 
his successors, should sometimes cast back 
a thought on his own ministerial career; 
and not judge so uncharitably ef those 
who now carried on their Government in 
that spirit of compromise, and of reliance 
on the occasional honesty of the opposite 
party, on which he himself used habitually 
tolean. He did not remind the House of 
these things in order merely to annoy the 
right hon, Baronet by taunts, or to parry 
his arguments by retorts: He admitted 
the weakness of the Government in this 
House: and he could not but deplore the 
mischief which such weakness undoubt- 
edly occasioned. It was not merely that, 
being weak, the Government could not 
carry those liberal measures which he 
heartily desired to see carried ; but it must 
be admitted that this weakness prevented 
the progress of many beneficial measures 
which would interfere with the views and 
interests of no party, Without speaking 
of measures which from this cause have 
been brought before Parliament, they must 
all lament the loss of such a measure as 
the County Courts’ Bill; they must all de- 
plore the risk which they run of a second 
year losing the bill for creating two new 
judges in Equity; above all, they must 
lament the loss of the Poor-law Amend- 
ment Bill, which the noble Lord was per- 
fectly right ia withdrawing rather than 
subject it to an unprincipled bidding for 
popularity on the eve of a general elee- 
tion; but whieh, though it thus got another 
chance, got one which, after that election, 
would, he feared, be very small. He re- 
gretted this weakness as much as any man 
could; but it seemed to him a necessary 
consequence of the present state of par- 
ties in the country, and he saw no chanée 
of getting a better and stronger Govern- 
ment at present. He could not admit, in. 
deed, that a strong Government was all 
that they had to desire. He would un- 
doubtedly rather have a Government like 
the present, unable to carry good measures, 
than one which should be willing and able 
to carry bad ones. But taking the ques- 
tion even on the ground on which the right 
hon, Baronet had placed it, he must still, 
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before he consented to remove the present 
Government, make sure of getting a better 
in its place. If he withdrew his confidence 
from it on the ground of its not being 
strong, he must at any rate know where a 
stronger Government was to come from, 
He did not think the right hon. Baronet 
would supply the country with a strong 
Government. It was with a view to this, 
that he had reverted to his past career as 
a Minister. The weakness which marked 
it was no result of temporary causes or 
accidental errors. It was the necessary 
result of his very principles of action—of 
his whole political system. Place him in 
power again, and he could do nothing but 
repeat the errors he committed of old; 
and, after a ministerial career, liable to 
every reproach which he had urged against 
the present Government, bring it to a close 
as calamitous to himself and the country as 
that of his former Administration. He in- 
deed wished, considering the chances which 
they had of seeing the right hon. Baronet at 
the head of affairs, that he could find in his 
present course aught that could inspire him 
with confidence in his administering the 
Government in a spirit worthy of his con- 
cession of Catholic emancipation. Look- 
ing on that as the great act of the right 
hon. Baronet’s life, he wished he could 
say that his subsequent career had proved 
- worthy of it—had shown that he rightly 
appreciated the wisdom and virtue of the 
act—and he had thus elevated it into an 
example of political integrity, instead of 
lowering it into that mere petty shift of 
temporary expediency, which it now ap- 
peared to be. Had the right hon. Baronet 
made that act the foundation of a new 
political career, renewed the principles 
upon which he previously acted, and 
adapted them to that course of events 
which he had already found irresistible, 
he would now have occupied the proudest 
and safest station ever held by public man. 
But since that period, the right hon. Ba- 
ronet’s life had been a servile repetition 
of his former errors. Again he had banded 
himself with those from whom he was 
compelled to separate himself once. Again 
he had enlisted himself in that course of 
resistance to the popular will which he 
was compelled to abandon once. Again 
he had, in opposition, linked himself to 
principles impracticable in power ; and, as 
on a former occasion, he was borne into 
office by a No-Popery mob, he was now 
brought back to its gates as the champion 
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of intolerance and monopoly. This was 
a cause in which no man could succeed— 
and no majorities which his adherents 
could imagine for him would enable him 
to struggle against the national feelings 
and interests that he was arraying against 
himself. The stars in their course fought 
against him in his warfare with the irre. 
sistible courses of human events, and the 
irrepressible feelings of men. The right 
hon. Baronet was not unaware of the 
hopelessness of the contest. When power 
was last within his reach, the right hon, 
Baronet confessed that he shrunk from 
grasping it on account of the difficulties 
that encumbered it. Ireland, he then said, 
was his great difficulty. All that he had 
done since had been to augment the dif- 
ficulty of governing Ireland—and if he 
could not now with truth repeat the same 
confession, it was only because he had of 
late contrived to make England a greater 
source of difficulties than Ireland itself. 
In one respect he (Mr. C. Buller) per- 
ceived, in the course of the right hon. 
Baronet, a change that seemed to have 
been wrought by the recollection of the 
course which he was compelled to take 
with respect to the Catholic question, 
His experience on that matter seemed to 
have suggested to him the inconvenience 
of pledging himself to particular measures, 
and his aim of late appeared to have been 
to avail himself of a party without binding 
himself to its policy. On every question on 
which he had had to vote, his great ob- 
ject appeared to have been to leave him- 
self at liberty to vote the reverse hereafter. 
And, like the feudal Baron of old, while 
appearing to strengthen hisdefences against 
the foe, his chief ingenuity had been ex- 
pended in providing postern gates, and 
subterranean passages, to facilitate the 
abandonment of his stronghold. He knew 
of no question which the right hon. Ba- 
ronet had not made a matter of unspeci- 
fied time, and unparticularised details. 
He boasted to the House the other night 
of his eminent explicitness on every sub- 
ject of public interest; and his explicit- 
ness exhausted itself so completely on the 
charter, that he told them nothing of his 
policy as to any question about which 
anybody expected that he would have to 
give a practical ‘vote during the next ten 
years. He would tell the right hon. Bas 
ronet what effect his explicit declarations 
had produced on public expectation. The 
right hon. Baronet had been so explicit 
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on the subject of sugar, that he had left 
it perfectly open to himself to make the 
trade in sugar more free than the present 
Government proposed to do after a lapse 
of a year or two, or on the slightest dimi- 
nution of supply from our present sources. 
He had put the question of the timber 
duties on the unknown contents of a let- 
ter from the present Governor-general of 
Canada, without a sight of which he al- 
leged, that the human mind was incom- 
petent to grapple with the principle of 
the question; and the policy which he 
might adopt in office, depended on the 
letters which his own future Governor- 
general might at the convenient moment 
write, in order to further whatever views 
he might hereafter wish to establish. The 
tight hon. Baronet had been so explicit 
on the Corn-laws, that no man knew whe- 
ther his hinted alteration of that sliding 
scale to which he had pledged himself 
with such vague devotedness, was to 
amount to a mere mockery of the suffer- 
ing people of this country, or to a virtual 
fixed duty. As to his own remedies for 
the commercial difficulties of the people, 
or the pecuniary wants of the Exche- 
quer, he had been explicitly reserved 
and uncommunicative. It was the sound 
and just maxim of Tory statesmen 
in former times, that no man was justified 
in thwarting the adoption of any plan 
proposed for the remedy of an acknow- 
ledged evil without proposing some better 
plan in its stead. True, with regard to 
all questions this was most true, and used 
to be most freely admitted with respect to 
taxes, and every tax being necessarily an 
evil, it had always been held that no man 
was justified in opposing any scheme for 
providing for the public wants except by 
suggesting a better. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet would give them no information as 
to the course which he would take in of- 
fice, and this great commercial country 
was left to make out from some dark hints 
thrown out by him whether he would make 
things square by adding to the public debt, 
or by reducing those establishments of 
which he and his friends urged the aug- 
mentation, or by a property tax, or by re- 
storing the old rate of postage, or by any 
new form of indirect taxation, or by carry- 
ing, with the aid of bis opponents, changes 
in the tariff similar to those with respect 
to which he now thwarted the present 
Government. It was impossible to deny 
that a party scheme so loose and wide had 
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surrounded the right hon. Baronet, with a 
large host of supporters, and that as he 
might be joined by any who, without fixed 
political principles, could pay their footing 
in that House, his minority had been 
swelled by the recent elections, which he, 
in a voice of bitter irony against popular 
institutions, had been pleased to treat as 
indications of public opinion, but which in 
sober sadness proved only the wealth of 
certain individuals, and the venality or de- 
pendence of certain constituencies. And 
by what bond was that large party held 
together? In what he was going to say, 
he meant no imputation on the personal 
or political integrity of the right hon. 
Baronet, whom he readily admitted to be 
an honest and public-spirited statesman, 
but whom he could not, as he would wish, 
call a great one. But it was the misfor- 
tune of his false position in politics that 
he was supported by half his present ad- 
herents, in the belief that the instant he 
had got into office he would throw over 
the other half. The right hon. Baronet 
should hear what his friends say of him 
out of doors. He did not mean those 
who had for some time been unable to 
conceal their hatred and suspicion of him, 
when necessity compelled them to use 
him as their only safeguard against the 
people. He spoke of moderate and sensi- 
ble men, who, when you anticipate a 
career of violence and confusion from the 
Ultra-Toryism in England and Orangeism 
in Ireland, tell youn —‘‘ Now, my dearfellow, 
just you wait till Peel’s once in, and then 
you'll see how he’ll throw all those tel- 
lows over.” One man tells you—“ De- 
pend upon it Peel’s a much better Re- 
former than the present men.” Another 
assures you, “that he’s the most thorough- 
going free-trader in England.” And (con« 
tinued the hon. and learned Gentleman) 
many a moderate Tory has promised me, 
that the first thing Peel will do when in 
office will be to pay the Catholic clergy 
in Ireland. Meantime, the gentlemen of 
every description, who are to be thrown 
over, see this, and endeavour to take ad- 
vantage of the right hon. Baronet’s pre- 
sent position, and coil around him such 
professions of bigotry and monopoly as 
they think it will be impossible for him to 
extricate himself from in office. I feel 
sure that they labour in vain: that when 
in office the right hon. Baronet will do 
what he thinks best for his country; and 
that in so doing he will do what half his 
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supporters will think the worst and wicked- 
est things that man can do. But I have 
no wish to see the ultimate triumph of my 
principles secured by such means as these ; 
and I will do nothing to aid the right hon. 
Baronet in gaining power which I know 
he would be unable to hold. ‘To retard 
the progress of Liberal principles he will 
do nothing effectual, but he may do much 
to endanger the solidity of our constitu- 
tion. We are already greatly indebted to 
the right hon. Baronet for many very im- 
portant reforms. It was his administra- 
tion that gave us Catholic Emancipation 
and Parliamentary reform; but it did so 
‘by calling into being the Catholic Asso- 
ciation, and the Birmingham Union, with 
Terry Alt, and Swing. Let our next ste 
be obtained by less fearful agencies ; on) 
it is because I believe it will be effectually 
obtained, but obtained without danger to 
public order, by a Ministry which places 
itself in the front of popular feeling, and 
improved views of Government—which, 
sympathising with the wants and senti- 
ments of the great masses of their coun- 
trymen, voluntarily effect those reforms 
which others yield only to the angry coer- 
cion of the masses, that I shall express by 
my vote of to-night, my hearty preference 
of the present Ministry to those who are 
struggling to place themselves in their 
positign. 

Viscount Dungannon said, the question 
the House had to determine was simply 
whether the course pursued by her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers was constitutional and 
henest or not, and whether the precedent 
which they had laid down by their eon- 
duct would net be injurious to all future 
Gavernments. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman who spoke last had attempted 
to bolster up the case of Ministers by 
placing the former conduct of the right 
hon. Baronet, the Member for Famwerth, 
in ap unfavourable light; but what paral- 
le} was there between the two cases? 
Nene whatever; and therefore, the argu- 
ment of the hon. and leamned Gentleman 
aa far was good for nothing. Now, he 
fully agreed, that on being defeated, the 
Ministera would be justified in appealing 
to the cauntry ; but he must say, that 
sustaining defeat after defeat, they were 
net justified in retaining offiee and defer- 
ing an appeal to the country for an indefi- 
nite periad. fiuch a praceeding was not 
ia copfarmity with eithes the praotice or 
the spirit of the constitution ; and he was 





satisfied, that in the history of this coun. 
try no precedent to warrant their conduct 
could be found. It might be said, that 
the whole budget of the right hon. Gen. 
tleman, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had been rejected by a large majority of 
that House; and this was an occurrence 
which, he believed, had never before taken 
place. There could, then, be no doubt, 
that the Government did not possess the 
confidence of Parliament. But this was 
not the only subject upon which they had 
suffered defeat. What had become of 
their Irish Registration Bill? Was it not 
admitted that they could not carry that mea- 
sure? And what was the gloss attempted 
to be put upon that defeat? Why, that 
the noble Lord, the Member for North 
Lancashire, had also failed in carrying his 
bill. The bill introduced by the noble 
Lord, the Secretary for Ireland, was avow- 
edly a Government, an important Govern- 
ment measure; and yet Ministers were 
unable to carry it through that House, 
Te what was their inability owing if it were 
not to the House of Commons having no 
confidence in them? They had, too, 
staked their existenee as a Government 
on the appropriation clause, but had not 
that measure, like all their others, been 
abandoned by them? But they asserted, 
that they did not possess the confidence 
of the people. If this were so, why did 
they not at once test the point by a disso- 
lution? It could not, however, be denied, 
that they had lost election after election— 
that whenever the battle had been fought 
on the hustings they had been signally 
defeated ; and now, forsooth, they out- 
raged commen sense by saying, “If you 
object to our Budget, why do you not tell 
us what sort of Budget you, if in office, 
would produce?” It was quite impossi- 
ble te understand what was their criterion 
asto the state of public opinion. With 
regard to the elections, they attributed 
their want of success to the wealth of the 
candidate opposed te them, and the venal- 
ity of the constituencies; but could such 
an observation apply to the triumphs 
achieved at either St. Alban’s or Sand- 
wich? He would recommend those who 
lived in glass houses not to throw stones. 
Ministers might put off the evil day as 
long as they could, but they might depend 
upon it, that it would arrive at last, and 
that the storm would burst with a fearful 
crash over their heads; for far and wide the 
feeling of want of confidence was extending 
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itself, in consequence of the unparalleledand 
unconstitutional course which they were 
ursuing. Their efforts, by means of hole- 
and-corner meetings in town and country, 
would not enable them to hold power 
which they so grievously abused much 
longer, and it was not creditable to them 
to keep places which they could only re- 
tain by ministering to the bad passions of 
excited mobs. They were now pursuing 
conduct which they themselves had de- 
nounced as injurious and insane; and the 
House, recollecting the sentiments ex- 
pressed by the head of the Government 
some time back, in reference to the Corn. 
laws, must be at a loss to conjecture what 
it was that had caused such a total change 
in the opinions of her Majesty’s Ministers. 
The fact, however, was, that they saw 
they could not carry on the Government 
except by means of agitation, and this it 
was, that had led to their bringing forward 
the three questions respecting sugar, tim- 
ber, and corn. Now, in reference to the 


line of conduct adopted by the noble Lord, 
the Member for North Lincolnshire, and 
the hon. Gentleman who also represented 
a division of that county, all he could say 
was, that to him it was wholly unintelligi- 


ble. The noble Lord and the hon. Gen- 
tleman had voted against Ministers on the 
sugar duties, and would, it was to be con- 
cluded, also oppose them on the Corn- 
laws; and yet, in the face of a past and 
fepective Opposition to two important 

overnment propositions, the noble Lord, 
and the hon. Gentleman, strange to say, 
were now prepared by their votes on the 
present occasion to assert that Ministers 
were deserving of the confidence of that 
House, and of the country. Such reason- 
ing, he must confess, he could not under- 
stand; and he thought it was calculated 
to inflict an irreparable injury on the cha- 
racter of that House, by bringing its pro- 
ceedings into discredit with the eountry. 
When disturbances occurred jn the coun- 
try, did they not find the right hon. Baro- 
net ready to aid them in their measures 
for putting them down? And to whom, 
he would’ ask, might the eccurrence -of 
those disturbanees be ascribed? To the 
Government who encouraged agitation 
when it suited their own views. The last 
hour of that Government was at length 
approaehing, and he trusted, that their 
seats would be filled by those who, if not, 
(in every sense of the word, powerful, 
Would at least be honest and straightfor- 
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ward, and who would not resort to chi- 
canery, the like of which, he hoped, would 
not be witnessed for many a long year, if 
ever again, by this country. He should, 
on this occasion, add another to the man 
votes which he had given against a Go- 
vernment whose policy had been fraught 
with danger to the best interests of the 
country. 

Sir Harry Verney : The noble Lord who 
has just resumed his seat, has no right to 
throw on hon. Members the charge of sup- 
porting her Majesty’s Government for 
party. I do not desire to accuse Gentle~ 
men opposite of opposing them with any 
such unworthy view, and the fair con- 
struetion that I am willing to place on 
their conduct, I claim most unreservedly 
for ours. I am astonished to hear the 
noble Lord reiterate the charge made by 
the right hon. Member for Pembroke, 
against the Member for Lincolnshire, for 
a more complete answer than that givea 
by the hon. Member for Lincolnshire, has 
rarely, I believe, been given by one hon. 
Member to another in this House. And 
the answer contained a severe rebuke. 
The charge of inconsistency made by the 
right hon. Baronet, was fully met and 
disposed of by the hon. Member, by a 
reference to a speech at Carlisle, made b 
the right hon. Gentleman in 1835, when 
he stated, that it was not beeause he dif- 
fered from the Government on one ques- 
tion, that he could be expected, or would 
be justified, in plunging into opposition 
to their measures in general. The noble 
Lord has referred to recent contests to 
prove that the Government has lost the 
confidence of the country. Single elee- 
tions do not prove much one way or the 
other, but when the noble Lord refers to 
them, and at the same moment charges us 
with ineonsistency, I must say, that un- 
less public rumour does great injustice to 
the party opposite, one of the most im- 
portant of the recent elections does no 
honour to the consistency of their political 
conduet. If the hon. Gentleman lately 
returned for Nottingham, was sent to that 
place by the Conservative party, that cir- 
eumstance is calculated yery essentially 
to excite distrust in that party, and 
must be viewed with pain by any map 
whe watches political events, and values 
political integrity. A gentleman altoge- 
ther unconneoted with the place, and un- 
known there, is sent down by the party 
opposite, and contests the borough solely 
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on the ground of his hostility to the new 
Poor-law, supported though that law had 
been in its general and essential princi- 
ples by all the most distinguished Mem- 
bers of the Conservative party. It has 
been affirmed, that he was not only 
sent down by the Conservative Club, but 
that his contest was supported by their 
funds. [Dissent from Sir E. Kuatch- 
bull and others.] I am glad to receive 
from the hon. Baronet this assurance, 
that the statement is not true. I should 
be sorry if it were. I should deeply la- 
ment any circumstance that would stain 
the character of a political party, whether 
opposed to me or not; and this would, I 
think, if it had been true, been highly 
discreditable to the party opposite. Sir, 
it cannot be denied, that the vote pro- 
posed by the right hon, Member for Tam- 
worth, calls on those Members whose 
votes have contributed to retain her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers in their offices, to con- 
sider the ground on which they have 
given their support to the Government— 
it calls particularly on the Members for 
agricultural districts, who have been in- 
formed in the course of the debate, that 
for the course they have pursued in the 
discussion, they will not be again returned 
to this House, and most especially those 
Members are called on to consider them 
who are not indifferent to the interesting 
duties and occupations afforded by a seat 
in this House, and who having no connec 
tion with any but an agricultural district, 
are thus threatened with exclusion from 
Parliament. I am happy to acknowledge 
the obligation under which I feel myself 
to my constituents, who have now for 
nearly ten years granted me their confi- 
dence, fettered by only one condition, 
that I should faithfully perform my duties 
here, and support whatever measures ap- 
pear to me conducive to the good of the 
country. I have redeemed my pledge to 
the best of my ability, and it is for having 
done so that I find myself arraigned by 
the motion of the right hon. Baronet. In 
reviewing the conduct of her Majesty’s 
Ministers, I do not look back on what 
leads me to regret the support that I have 
generally given them ; still less am I dis- 
posed now to acquiesce in the vote of 
want of confidence in them. I have 
watched their conduct, and believe it to 
have been directed to the good of the 
country. Asa country magistrate, I have 
long taken a warm interest in the trans- 
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actions of the business of the county in 
which I reside, and I bear my testimony 
to the advantage to the rural population 
of many measures of the Government, 
When first I began to act as a magistrate 
I observed many things which appeared to 
me objectionable. I consulted an expe- 
rienced Friend, the present Lord-lieuten. 
ant of Ireland, as to remedying then— 
the best remedy for such things, said he, 
is an open court. I followed his advice, 
and made many fruitless attempts to get 
the business of the county done in open 
court, but the subject was taken up bya 
Member of the Government, and obtain. 
ing their sanction, open court became the 
law of the land, and important advantages 
have, I think, resulted from that enact 
ment. Then came the rural police, all of us 
who reside in country districts, know how 
inefficient the old constabulary force has 
become. A commission was appointed to 
consider this subject, and suggest a re- 
medy; and the plan adopted by the Go- 
vernment under which those counties who 
approve it may adopt the rural constabulary 
force. I should have preferred, that the 
whole country should be’ placed under a 
general police force, organised and under 
one superintendence; but that plan re- 
ceived the strenuous opposition of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. This subject affords 
an instance of the mode in which Minis- 
ters are attacked in this House and out 
of doors. If I were a candidate for the 
representation of the county in which I 
reside, a host of opponents would rise 
against me as a friend of the rural police, 
an unconstitutional, Anti-British, revolu- 
tionary plan of the Whigs to destroy the 
Saxon institutions of the country ; and on 
the other side, the right hon. Member 
for Pembroke says, that for the rural 
poiice force the Ministers deserve no cre- 
dit, as it is based on the measure of the 
right hon. Member for Tamworth, and is 
indeed only an extension of his plan. 
How can I sufficiently thank the Minis- 
ters for their persevering support of the 
principles of the new Poor-law ?—that 
law which has done so much to im- 
prove the character of the agricultural 
population. I would not pledge myself 
to support every proposal contained in 
the act of this Session, but I cannot 
forget the obloquy thrown on the Govern- 
ment, and the clamour raised against 
them because they refuse to depart from 
the principles on which the act is framed; 
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and I hold, that the whole country, and 
especially the agricultural portion of it, 
are deeply indebted to them. Must I 
concur in @ vote of censure on account 
of the changes introduced by the Govern- 
ment in our criminal code; The Minis- 
ters have swept from the statute book 
sanguinary laws, that had not the effect 
of preventing the crimes they punished. 
And this brings me to a subject that I 
believe never received from any former 
Minister the attention bestowed on it by 
the noble Lord. Long before I had a 
seat in this House, my mind was directed 
to the subject of prison discipline; and 
when visiting the prisons of the metropo- 
lis, and different parts of the country, the 
evils of our prison management struck me 
forcibly. How often have I been told by 
the governor or chaplain of a gaol, of 
some prisoner sent there for a trivial of- 
fence. He had never been in prison be- 


fore, and such was the corrupted atmo- 
sphere of the gaol, that in three weeks his 
character was lost, and he was fit for 
nothing but to be sent out of the country. 
And, Sir, attempts have been made of 
late years to apply a remedy to this most 
grievous evil, and the subject has been dis- 


cussed here,and from whom have proceeded 
lessons of the most practical wisdom on 
the subject? Who but the noble Lord 
below me showed that he had considered 
the whole question the most deeply, and 
had weighed the advantages and the evils 
of different systems of prison discipline ? 
Yes, Sir, I listened with delight to those 
speeches on prison discipline and trans- 
portation, with feelings very different to 
any that mere political or party interests 
could call forth. To speeches delivered 
almost to empty benches—that certainly 
obtained no votes—that hardly elicited a 
cheer—but I walked away from this House 
with the conviction, that the lowest and 
most degraded of the population were 
thought of, and cared for, by one who 
stood highest in the council of our Sove- 
teign; that the poor prisoner in his cell 
had a friend in the noble Lord—that 
means were taken, and the attempt was 
made to alleviate his condition, and pre- 
vent the punishment bringing a moral cor- 
ruption over him, and that the author of 
these humane endeavours was the leader 
ofthis House. Will it be said, that the 
sacred interests of religion, and the advan- 
tage of the Church, have been neglected 
by the Government. Was the Tithe Com- 
VOL. LVIII, {Trt} 
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mutation Bill not a most valuable mea- 
sure to them? Did it not promote their 
temporal advantage and spiritual useful- 
ness? The better discipline of the clergy, 
the diminution of pluralities, were these 
not beneficial to the Church? Have the 
Ministers not generally made a good 
selection of bishops? I know, Sir, that 
the Church have for the most part, as the 
noble Lord who spoke last declared, been 
hostile to the Government, but it is my 
Opinion, that the Government has proved 
itself most friendly to the Church. No 
other Administration can confer such be- 
nefit on the Church, and on the agricul- 
tural interest, as have been conferred on 
them both by the present, for no evils are 
left so great as those which have been 
remedied in great measure by the Com- 
mutation of Tithe and the Poor.law. Am 
I to look at Ireland, and for its condition 
unite in a vote of censure against the 
Whigs? There we see peace preserved, 
and property protected, to an extent not 
known by any person living. Have our 
colonial interests suffered under the Ad- 
ministration of the present Ministers ? 
Emancipation has prospered in the West 
Indies beyond the most sanguine expect- 
ation of its supporters. Canada has been 
tranquillised, and there is every prospect 
that the union of the provinces will be a 
successful measure. In the East, success 
has attended our arms. No proposition 
is more evident, than that with regard to 
India, much latitude should be left to the 
judgment of the authorities on the spot. 
The Governor-general was selected by her 
Majesty’s Government, and taken from 
their ranks. He considered it necessary 
to send an army to Affghanistan, and the 
expedition planned with wisdom, was con- 
ducted with energy. I have always hoped, 
that the circumstances of that empire 
might allow its rulers to devote their at- 
tention more to its internal concerns than 
to foreign wars; but I never doubted, that 
they were right in detecting and punish- 
ing any intrigues that might be entered 
into against our power, and in maintain- 
ing unimpaired the prestige of the pre- 
vailing might of this country, which gives 
us so much influence among the nations 
of the East. Is it for their foreign policy 
that [ am to join in a vote of want of 
confidence in the Government? The right 
hon. Member for Lynn approved of the 
energy displayed by the Foreign Secretary 
during the last six months, but I contend, 
2P 
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that it is impossible to study the des- 
patches illustrating the foreign policy of 
the last six years, without being struck 
by the ability and attention to the inter- 
ests of this country with which they have 
been conducted. I regret, that the right 
hon. Gentleman, and the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Tamworth, should have expressed 
an opinion on so delicate a subject as our 
amicable relations with France, as if we 
had not done all in our power to maintain 
them, for it appears to me most evident 
from a careful perusal of the despatches, 
that the maintenance of a friendly under- 
standing with that power, was a main 
feature in the noble Lord’s foreign policy. 
In vain do I look through the foreign 
policy for occasions of censure on the 
Government, and for reasons why the 
eonduct of our Foreign Affairs should be 
withdrawn from them. It is not so diffi- 
cult to state reasons why it ought to re- 
main in their hands at this juncture. The 
American boundary question is evidently 
near its settlement—who so likely to ter- 
minate that satisfactorily as the noble 
Lord, who has for so long a period con- 
ducted the negotiation? The American 
tariff will be new modelled in 1842. Will 


the right hon. Baronet opposite be as well 
qualified to negociate favourably for this 
country as the noble Lord, who has shewn 
his desire to receive the produce of their 


country? The Brazilian treaty expires 
next year—and the Prussian commercial 
league settles anew its tariff. Is it not of 
the utmost importance, that negotiations 
with these Powers should be conducted 
by the Minister who has the most care- 
fully followed them. Sir, I tremble for 
the commercial prosperity of this country, 
if its affairs are taken from the hands of 
the noble Lord at this period, and trans- 
ferred to the management of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite—nor do I know any depart- 
ment which is likely to gain by the change 
—and in some I fear that we may be se- 
riously losers. This is the time when the 
House and the country should speak out. 
Have the Queen’s Ministers merited your 
confidence? Have the institutions of our 
happy country been strengthened or im- 
paired under their Administration? Have 
we enjoyed a large measure of peace and 
prosperity at home, and honour and re- 
spect abroad? Answer these questions 
faithfully, and recollect, that on your 
vote may depend, under Providence, the 
continuation of all these blessings. 
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Colonel Sibthorp said, that as one con. 
nected with the county of Lincoln, he 
had heard with regret and surprise, the 
expressions and opinions, that had been 
made use of by the noble Lord, the Mem. 
ber for North Lincolnshire, and by the 
hon. Member who represented the south. 
ern division of that county. He had te. 
peatedly heard thcse Gentlemen, whether 
at public meetings or on the hustings, or 
other places, where he had the honour of 
meeting them, holding out assurances and 
promises of attachment and support to the 
agricultural interest in that county, and 
who relied on them to defend their inter. 
est in that House. As a freeholder in 
that county he had a right to express his 
opinion with respect to the votes and 
speeches of those Gentlemen, and to ex- 
press his feelings at the manner in which 
the noble Lord and the hon. Member had 
deceived their constituents and himself. 
He hoped the hon. Member, whom he saw 
in his place (Mr. Handley), had seen the 
county newspaper in which his conduct 
was commented on, and which expressed 
the dissatisfaction entertained in that 
county at his conduct, The opinions 
which that hon. Member had thought fit 
to express in that House, were not the 
feelings or opinions of the great agricul- 
tural constituency which he represented, 
and he hoped, that they never would be, 
There was an old adage, “Tell me your 
company, and I'll tell you who you are.” 
Noscitur a sociis, and it was easy to know 
by the hon. Member’s conduct, who were 
his associates. He, for the life of him, 
could not understand how the hon. Mem- 
ber could reconcile it to vote against her 
Majesty’s Ministers on one night in oppo- 
sition to a measure which he deprecated. 
in the strongest terms, and give his next 
vote to keep that same Government in a _ 
position in which they would have an op- 
portunity to carry that obnoxious measure. 
He could not understand how any repre- 
sentative of our agricultural constituency, 
could support a Government avowedly 
inimical to the interests of agriculture. 
With regard to the question before the 
House, it was admitted that there was a 
deficiency in the revenue. Now, he had 
always considered the financial part of 
their duties the most important for the 
Ministers to perform. When the present 
Government came into office there was @ 
considerable excess of income; and after 
between twenty and thirty years of peace, 
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after promising economy and retrench- 
ment, when we found there was a defici- 
ency in the last four or five years of nearly 
2,000,0002. a-year, though he firmly be- 
lieved, that when the truth was laid be- 
fore the House, it would be found to be 
nearer 6,000,000/.,— who could place 
confidence in the financial arrangements 
of such a Government? What confidence 
would the noble Lord himself place in his 
own steward, if in four or five years there 
was such a positive falling off in his in- 
come? The hon. Member for Liskeard 
and others had said, “ Tell me what 
the right hon. Baronet would do, in order 
that | may know how far to place confi- 
dence in him.” The right hon. Baronet 
knew, that discretion was the better part 
of a general, and would keep the secret to 
himself. If he had any fault to find with 
the right hon. Baronet it was, that in his 
kindness he had let out too much already, 
to the consolation of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who sat like patience in a 
punt, smiling at grief. The hon. Member 
for Liskeard in the course of his speech, 
had made sundry charges against the 
right hon. Member for Tamworth. He 
(Colonel Sibthorp) would not presume to 
repel those charges, or undertake that 


defence, for the right hon. Baronet did 


not need his defence. He did not hesi- 
late to say, that her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment contrived to keep themselves in office 
by a species of low cunning, subtlety, dex- 
terity, and duplicity, which could scarcely 
be equalled by the.devil himself. They had 
shown ingenuity in the way in which they 
had postponed important measures; and 
he himself had sat in that House night 
after night waiting to oppose the Poor-law 
Amendment Act—that act which was so 
grinding on the poor—and what was the 
result? Why, that in the end, the bill 
was postponed. He would next allude to 
the Bribery at Elections Bill. This re- 
minded him of what had taken place at 
St. Alban’s and elsewhere, in many other 
Places where the grossest bribery had 
taken place. That was the way in which 
the 35,0002. annually voted for secret 
service was disposed of. The noble Lord 
introduced the bill at such a period that it 
would be impossible to discuss it with 
sufficient attention, or introduce such 
clauses as might be necessary. But, he 
would ask, was it right, that in June, at 
anadvanced period of the Session, and 
under the threat of dissolution, they 
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should be called on to vote a sum of 
from two to three millions for the civil 
contingencies and miscellaneousestimates? 
Why, the whole proceedings adopted by 
the Government were nothing but a mere 
attempt at delusion. Could any confi- 
dence be placed in a Government guilty 
of the grossest neglect of duty? He 
thought, that if they had any sense of 
what was proper, they ought to resign 
their situations, and let them be occupied 
by men of talent, of tried ability, men 
assiduous in the discharge of their duties, 
and who would be equal to the emergen- 
cies of the country. Now, he wished to 
call the attention of the House to the 
sums of money in the shape of salary, 
which her Majesty’s Ministers received. 
There were three Secretaries of State, 
each of whom received 131. 3s. 11id. 
a-day. He found, that for the last ten 
years, the noble Lord opposite had re- 
ceived 50,0002. of the public money ; the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 50,0002. ; 
the Secretary for Ireland, 55,000/. Upon 
the whole, the hon. Gentlemen had re- 
ceived 550,000/., and for what? Why, 
for doing not merely nothing, but worse 
than nothing. It was not his intention to 
trouble the House further than to express 
his intention cordially to support the mo- 
tion of the right hon, Baronet. 

Mr. Hawes should not feel called upon 
to answer many of the observations of the 
hon. and gallant officer, because the line 
of argument which the gallant Member 
had taken was only a parody of that taken 
many years ago by the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Pembroke (Sir James 
Graham), when he was an ardent Reform- 
er, and looked closely into the large sums 
paid to different Ministers. He would, 
therefore, leave the right hon. Baronet to 
answer the arguments of his new ally, 
which he thought utterly unworthy of re- 
futation in that House. If historical pre- 
cedents were to be referred to as a rule for 
the steps which this or that Ministry were 
to take upon certain emergencies, the 
speech of his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Liskeard had fully settled the 
question; but he utterly denied that any 
Government at the present day, and espe. 
cially since the Reform Bill, could have 
their conduct regulated by precedents 
drawn from the olden time. The right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Tamworth 
had referred to the precedents of Walpole 
and of the year 1784; but he denied that 
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they could be now guided by precedents of 
that time, for he thought that statesmen 
ought now to be mainly guided by the cir- 
cumstances of the period; and he was 
warranted in adopting that argument, be- 
cause he recollected a speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Tam- 
worth, in which he said that su great a 
change had been effected by the Reform 
Bill, that the ordinary tactics of party 
must be given up. Before the Reform 
Bill, when a majority of the House was 
returned by close boroughs, the decisions 
were swayed to and fro by the votes of 
that independent party, who were sup- 
posed to represent in that House the feel- 
ings of the country, and the opinions of 
the people were thus ascertained. The 
passing of the Reform Bill utterly threw 
into the shade all former precedents, and 
the Ministry must now be guided by the 
best opinion they could form from all 
sources of the public feeling out of doors. 
With reference especially to the great 
commercial question which had been now 
brought before the House by her Majesty’s 
Ministers, there had been the strongest in- 
dication of the feelings of the country. 
In all the large towns of the empire meet- 
ings had been held, which had been joined 
in by men who had never united before ; 
and those public meetings, held as they 
had been in open day, and participated in 
by men of all parties, were sound sources 
whence her Majesty’s Government could 
gather the public opinion, and by which 
they ought to be ruled. The right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Pembroke had 
referred to the measures which had been 
brought forward by her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and which had been rejected or 
modified by the House, and said that they 
ought to learn from these things that they 
had lost the confidence of the House and 
of the country. He thought that this re- 
ference was singularly unfortunate. He 
entirely overlooked the result of the vote 
brought forward last Session of a want of 
confidence of the House, and the result of 
their measures of the last ten years. The 
right hon. Gentleman had referred, for one 
instance in support of his argument, to 
the English Tithe Bill; he said that it had 
been supported by hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, and that without their support it could 
not have been carried ; but he had omitted 
to tell them, that the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Tamworth had failed be- 
cause it was void of the very principle 
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which gave vitality to the law as it wag 
introduced by her Majesty's Ministers, 
and as it now stood. Next, the conduct of 
the Government with respect to the Irish 
Tithe Bill was an object of vituperation, 
because of the absence of the Appropria. 
tion principle, by which he said her Ma. 
jesty’s Government ought to stand or fall; 
yet, with regard to that, he must say, that 
if ever there were a charge coming with 
less propriety or consistency from any hon, 
Member, it was such a charge coming 
from the right hon. Baronet. Had the 
right hon. Baronet forgotten that the no« 
ble Lord the Member for North Lancashire 
was the author of the 147th clause, which 
was as much an Appropriation of Church 
property to secular purposes as any intro- 
duced by the present Government? and 
the noble Lord and the right hon. Gentle- 
man now took this occasion, and thought 
proper to make it a subject of vituperation 
and charge against the present Govern- 
ment, because they had given up their Ap- 
propriation Clause, whilst they themselves, 
when in power, had been obliged to give 
up their own 147th clause. The noble 
Lord and the right hon. Baronet must be 
aware that there was as strong language 
used against their clause, as they had used 
against their former colleagues. They 
must recollect the description of their 
clause given by the right hon. Baronet, 
the Member for Tamworth. Yet the noble 
Lord had given up the 147th clause when 
he found himself unable to carry it, and 
surrendered that which he had introduced 


with great pomp and circumstance to the, 


notice of the House. It was utterly im- 
possible to be guided in questions of this 
kind at the present day by precedent. If 
the country were to be properly governed 
the Ministers must obtain from the best 
sources they were able, the state of public 
opinion. Now he believed that there 
never had been so strong a conviction upon 
the public mind in favour of any measure, 
as there was at the present moment in fa- 
vour of this great change in our commer- 
cial policy. As to the charge which had 
been made, that these measures were only 
introduced by Ministers to enable them to 
keep office, it was but a repetition of the 
very same charge that had been made by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Ripon when the Reform Bill was 
introduced. It was because the cit- 
cumstances of the country were such that 
the Government were obliged to meet the 
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House of Commons, and either to propose 
new taxes, or to modify the tariff, that 
these measures were introduced, and had 
been met by an opposition which might 
almost be summed up in the simple term 
vituperation. The hon, Gentleman, the 
Member for Kilmarnock, had entirely de- 
viated from the subject before the House, 
to impute to him and to the hon. Gentle- 
man near him, a desire to pull down the 
Church. He agreed so fully in the ob- 
servations of his hon. and learned Friend, 
the Member for Liskeard, upon this sub- 
ject, that he need say little upon this 
point, further than to declare that a more 
unnecessary and irrelevant charge had 
never been brought against him. He did 
maintain the voluntary principle, and he 
believed that this principle was not hos- 
tile to the interests of the Church. When 
he saw the progress and efficiency of the 
Roman Catholic Church in Ireland, when 
he saw the exertions made by the Dissen- 
ters in England, why should he shrink 
from approving of the voluntary principle, 
as more likely to conduce to the interests 
of the Church and of religion than the 
compulsory principle? When the right 
hon. Gentleman said, that the Members 
on that (the Ministerial) side of the House, 
had been guilty of unconstitutional con- 
duct in supporting the Jamaica Govern- 
ment Bill, and when the right hon. Gen- 
tleman took credit to hon. Members op- 
posite for more constitutional devotion in 
maintaining the Assembly of Jamaica, he 
could not forget that the right hon. Baro- 
net, the Member for Tamworth, only op- 
posed that bill that he might give to the 
House of Assembly a locus penitentia, 
declaring at the same time that, if they 
should refuse to discharge their functions, 
then he would support the bill of the Go- 
vernment. Where, then, was there any 
of the constitutional devotion to which 
hon. Gentlemen opposite now laid claim ? 
If the financial difficulties of the country 
were to be the ground of distrust, he 
thought that hon. Gentlemen opposite 
had very little claim to the confidence of 
the country when it was known that those 
deficiencies had existed for some years, 
and they had not brought them forward 
as a ground of want of confidence. The 
deficiency was mainly attributed to the 
Introduction of the reduced postage, and 
the right hon. Baronet, the Member for 
Pembroke said, that he would make that 
side of the House a present of the Post: 
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office change. Now, if he had to give 
his vote again upon this proposal he 
would repeat that he had already recorded 
it, and he supported the present measures 
precisely because he believed that, by a 
judicious alteration of our tariff, they 
would enable the Ministers to make many 
other reductions in our taxes. He was 
not ashamed of the vote he had then given, 
and even in the present state of the finances 
of the country he would be ready to repeat 
his vote. He rather thought that the gal- 
lant Officer opposite (Colonel Sibthorp), 
who had joined in the complaint, had 
himself voted for that very measure. But 
was there anything in the present state of 
the finances of the country that presented 
any peculiar source of difficulty? The 
only difficulty that he saw was, that when 
measures were brought forward to remove 
these commercial difficulties, without ad- 
ding fresh burdens to the people, they 
found a great political party to contest 
those measures. If it could be proved 
that the amount of revenue required could 
not be raised by an alteration of the tariff, 
he would be prepared to reconsider the 
opinion he had formed; but when he found 
the right hon. Baronet, the Member for 
Tamworth, coming forward to raise the 
question whether the Ministers who pos- 
sessed the confidence of the Crown, were 
to be allowed longer to conduct the Go- 
vernment of the country, and when he 
found that the right hon. Gentleman had 
not attempted to make any calculation, 
or to show any ground for a belief that 
these measures would not raise the re- 
quired revenue, he was disposed still to 
think that this alteration of the timber 
duties, of the corn duties, and of the 
sugar duties, would raise a large sum, and 
even more than was necessary for the 
finances of the country, whilst it would 
relieve many interests from a great pres- 
sure. A great deal had been said, as to 
what would be the produce of the duty 
derived from corn; but that was not the 
question before the House. The question 
was, whether the alteration of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, would give such 
a stimulus and impetus to the different 
interests of the country as to make an in- 
crease in the whole amount of the revenue. 
It was said, that the present duty pro- 
duced more than a million last year. 
Why, the million last year was one of the 
causes of the depression of the country, 
and was one great ground of complaint 
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against the Corn-laws ; and if by an alter- 
ation a stimulus were given to trade, the 
customs and other taxes would yield much 
more than they now did. And what was 
this great struggle for? Did hon, Gen- 


tlemen opposite mean to say, that the) 


measures of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer were objectionable and essentially 
wrong? If they did think thus—if they 
did, then they were opposed by an unani- 
mity of feeling out of doors. If they did 
not think that these measures were objec- 
tionable and essentially wrong, they were 
liable to the accusation of acting entirely 
from party motives, and of opposing the 
measures they were ready to adopt the 
very day after they succeeded to office. 
He would not repeat what had been 
already so well stated, by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, the Member for Lis- 
keard, that the opinions of ‘the right hon, 
Gentleman upon the timber duties were 
unstated, that his opinions upon the corn 
question were unknown, that upon the 
sugar duties they were uninformed? What, 
then, were they struggling about? Was 
it a struggle to know whether the right 
hon. Baronet should come into office or 
not? If so, it was a struggle between two 
great parties, and it was one in which the 
people would not take any interest. The 
people were not struggling for any party 
advantages, they were struggling for great 
commercial and fiscal benefits; which, if 
carried, would confer great advantages 
upon all classes of the community.. The 
people out of doors would appreciate the 
contest they were now entering upon. 
They did not understand what was meant 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite. They did 
not sternly stand on a principle. If they 
meant to do so, why did they not say in 
their resolution that they would not admit 
slave-grown sugar? They refused to do 
so. Their resolution refused to do so. 
Again, why did they not say that they 
would not admit foreign corn? Why did 
not the right hon. Baronet say, that he 
meant to adhere to the present scale ? 
The right hon. Baronet came down with a 
general expression that he would adhere 
to a sliding scale, and he wished that the 
farmers of England should understand 
from this that he would adhere to the pre- 
sent duty. Theright hon. Baronet meant, 
as far as he could to keep out foreign corn, 
whilst he admitted, that the prosperity of 
the country depended upon the success of 
our manufactures, and he meant to disap- 
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point that great commercial class from re. 
ceiving a boon offered to them at a time 
when it might be so beneficially granted, 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite had not, on any 
of the great questions which had been dis. 
cussed, given any information to the 
House upon the subject of the principles 
upon which they rested. They must be 
understood to be struggling for place, and 
not as opposing those measures in respect 
of which they were called upon to ‘give 
their votes. On the part of the people it 
was a struggle for food unfettered by un- 
just restrictions, and for wages which their 
unfettered industry only could secure. He 
rejoiced that on that occasion the party of 
which he was a member was led by the 
noble Lord, in the great struggle which 
they were undergoing, because he felt, 
that that noble Lord had the confidence of 
the people, who esteemed him for his can- 
dour, because he had not shrunk from 
avowing plainly the principles on which he 
went. ‘They knew well what principles 
they were supporting, and past events 
assured them that they knew whom they 
were supporting. Meetings had taken 
place throughout the kingdom upon the 
subject of the Corn-laws, by the results of 
which the feelings of the people of Eng- 
land had been fairly exhibited. In the 
corporation of the city of London it was 
known, that as in another place, there 
were whippers-in, whose duty was so well 
known, that it was not necessary for him 
now to describe it. A meeting had been 
summoned to consider the commercial 
questions in dispute, and. the circular 
showed, that the intention of the requisi- 
tionists was strictly political, and the ob- 
ject was, to support the present Adminis- 
tration—an object for the attainment of 
which the Corn-law question afforded an 
opportunity. At the meeting the question 
of Corn-laws was fairly discussed, those 
present were fairly divided, and although 
the very greatest care had been taken to 
secure the attendance of the opponents of 
any alteration being made, by a consider- 
able majority a decision was arrived at in 
favour of the measures proposed by the 
Government. Public meetings had been 
held also in Liverpool, Manchester, Hud- 
dersfield, Glasgow, Edinburgh, and ia 
other northern districts, over and over 
again, and however small might be the 
majority in that House, however equally 
the parties in that House might be di- 
vided, there was that opinion expressed 
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out of doors which clearly entitled her 
Majesty’s Ministers to appeal to the peo- 
le for a decision. Much had been done 

to bring odium on that side of the House 
on account of the measures which had 
been brought forward by those who occu- 
pied its benches, but he for one had never 
thought it his duty to shrink from sup- 
porting them. He rejoiced that the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) had referred to 
these measures, for now that he was going 
to the hustings he avowed openly, that he 
abided by all that he had done, and that 
he was ready to vindicate the course which 
he had taken. If the right hon. Baronet 
should succeed in disappointing the ex- 
pectations of the people—if he should suc- 
ceed in the noble project of taxing the 
people to the extent of millions per annum 
for their sugar, their timber, their coffee, 
and their corn, he knew not what might 
be expected to be the result, But from 
the opinions expressed out of doors, he 
came to the conclusion, that the people 
would not suffer this question to rest 
where it did, but that any prolonged in- 
attention to their wants would be the 
foundation only for agitation and ani- 
mosity. He conceived, that the course 
which was taken by hon, Gentlemen op- 
posite was fatal to their own popularity. 
The Conservative party were beginning to 
Jean upon their new allies the Chartists, 
and while they were pandering to the 
worst passions of those persons, they op- 
posed the wise and beneficial measures 
propounded by the Government—pro- 
pounded without party purposes or ob- 
jects, and solely for the benefit of the 
people of this country. Hon. Gentlemen 
Opposite had said, that this was not a time 
at which these questions could receive a 
fair and calm consideration ; but the effect 
of their continued opposition to measures 
introduced for the popular advantage 
would be, that they would band together 
men who before had never been united ; 
they would go on disappointing the peo- 
ple; and when they saw distress accumu- 
lated on distress, they would be surprised 
to find their demands rise from those of a 
mere commercial to others of a political 
nature, and they would find, that they 
would be unable to restrain those passions 
which they had themselves excited. That 
the changes proposed to be made would 
of a nature beneficial to the prosperity 

of the country, he thought could not be 
doubted. He challenged hon. Gentlemen 
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to point out the time when any great 
change had been made in our commercial 
policy—liberalizing our commerce, and 
rendering our duties the means only of 
producing a revenue, as distinguished from 
their operation as a restriction upon the 
introduction of foreign commodities, that a 
result highly beneficial to the country had 
not been produced. The adoption of such 
a course by Sir Robert Walpole had been 
referred to, and the greatest prosperity had 
marked the course of our commercial ca- 
reer for years afterwards. If hecame toa 
later date—to the time of Mr. Pitt—he 
should find that a like result bad occurred, 
interrupted undoubtedly by the war. In 
the time of Mr. Huskisson, the most une- 
quivocal evidence showing the same result 
had been afforded, and in following this 
course of policy, therefore, the Govern- 
ment was basing its proceedings not on a 
speculative principle, but on that which 
had been proved. He should be glad to 
hear what were the grounds and principles 
on which hon. Gentlemen opposite now 
resisted the proposed change. If hon. 
Gentlemen could show him that it would 
be injurious to the country, and that hon. 
Gentlemen were actuated by some other 
feeling than that of mere opposition, then, 
indeed, he should have some ground 
for believing that there was something 
more than mere party warfare in their op- 
position. But the policy of the Govern- 
ment was based on experience, on a sys- 
tem tried before and found to have 
uniformly produced the same result, and 
be only regretted that there should be a 
struggle between the two parties likely to 
produce an agitation throughout the coun- 
try prejudicial to the authority of that 
House, and most injurious to the interests 
of the people. 

Lord Stanley: Mr. Speaker, I have 
observed, during the course of the late 
protracted debates, that it is always a 
favourable omen of the approaching con- 
clusion of a discussion, when the right 
hon. Gentleman, the Vice-President of 
the Board of Trade, moves the adjourn- 
ment of the debate, one night, and coms 
mences on the succeeding evening at five 
o’clock, and as we have this evening ob- 
tained that happy omen, I trust we may 
hail the right hon. Gentleman as the har- 
binger of the close of the present discus- 
sion. Before it terminates, therefore, I 
am anxious to address a few words to the 
House in explanation of the grounds on 
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which I am prepared most cordially to 
support the motion of my right hon. 
Friend, the Member for Tamworth. 1 
confess that if any thing could surprise 
me on the part of her Majesty’s Ministers, 
it would be the course which they have 
taken on the present occasion—the nar- 
row, and, as it appears to me, the un- 
seemly ground they have occupied, in re- 
sisting the proposition before the House. 
That proposition divides itself into two 
parts. First, that which, in other times, 
I should have considered the main and 
substantial object of the discussion; and, 
secondly, that which, in other times, would 
have been considered a mere truism, and 
a corollary necessarily resulting from the 
assertion of the first proposition. What 
is the first proposition? It is this,—that 
Ministers do not sufficiently possess the 
confidence of the House of Commons, to 
enable them to carry through the House 
measures which they believe to be essen- 
tial to the public welfare. In what man- 
ner has that been met? Has it been met 


as a Government, strong in the conviction 
of its own right—strong in the conviction 
of its own good cause—strong in the sup- 
port of the people, would have been eager 


to have met a proposition so directly con- 
demnatory of the whole conduct and pro- 
ceedings of the administration. I should 
have imagined that such a Government, 
if it had not met such a proposition, by 
a resolution avowing the confidence of 
Parliament and the country in their pro- 
ceedings, would at least have taken the 
bold line of denying, utterly and at once, 
that they did not possess the confidence 
of this House and of the country. 1 
should have expected them to have de- 
clared, that their measures had been so 
plain and straightforward—that they had 
at all times so distinctly avowed their 
principles and intentions, that, if they did 
not still retain the confidence of the House, 
it was owing to no change of conduct on 
their part, but to a degree of fickleness 
and vacillation which they could not have 
anticipated on the part of Parliament. I 
should have expected them to have told 
us, that the principles which they laid 
down on their accession to office they had 
steadily and strenuously persevered in 
maintaining—that no dread of unpopu- 
larity had induced them to depart from 
that which they knew to be right—and 
that they had steadfastly, firmly, and suc- 
cessfully resisted that which in their con- 
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sciences they believed to be wrong, | 
should, I say, have expected that on these 
grounds, namely, the clearness with which 
they had defined their principles — the 
steadiness with which they had adhered 
to them—-and the firmness and success 
with which they had vindicated them, any 
Government, worthy of the name of a 
Government, would have met such a pro- 
position as has been submitted to the 
House by my right hon. Friend. And 
how have these Ministers—for I can 
hardly say this Government met the 
motion before the House? Why, at first, 
with faint and feeble opposition; and, at 
last, with a hesitating and reluctant ad. 
mission of the truth of the proposition, 
True it is, that the right hon. Baronet, 
the President of the Board of Control, 
did, at an early period of the debate, ven- 
ture on an hesitating defence of the Go- 
vernment, and declare, that it was not 
quite so bad as my right hon. Friend had 
represented it tobe. True, he did pro- 
duce a list of certain motions, which he 
said the Government had succeeded in 
carrying in the course of the last five or 
six years. The right hon. Baronet said, 
“True, we have sustained defeats on many 
occasions. On more than one occasion we 
have been compelled to abandon—on more 
than one we have been defeated in attempting 
to carry, our measures. We have received the 
suggestions and corrections, and have deferred 
to the commands, of hon. Gentlemen sitting 
on the other side of the House. Those hon. 
Gentlemen have generally dictated the course 
of our proceedings; but it cannot be denied, 
that we have been able to carry some mea- 
sures, from 1835 down to the present time.” 
Now, I think that my hon. Friend, the 
Member for Pembroke, completely demo- 
lished the whole of that argument. The 
right hon. Baronet, the President of the 
Board of Control, enumerated the whole 
of the measures, which, he said, Govern- 
ment had been able to carry; and my 
right hon. Friend, in following him, went 
through the list, seriatim, and showed 
that there was not one of the measures, as 
to which Ministers had not received the 
support of their political opponents. Yes, 
I repeat, that my right hon. Friend showed, 
that there was not one of the measures 
reférred to by the right hon. President of 
the Board of Control, upon which a divi- 
sion had been taken by the political oppo- 
nents of the Government, either on the 
first, second, or third reading, or or any 
clauses materially affecting the principles 
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of the bills, with the single exception of 
the Irish Corporation Bill, which was at 
last passed, only because Ministers adopted 
the franchise insisted upon by this side of 
the House. ‘‘ But,” says the right hon. 
the Vice-President of the Board of Trade, 


“ What blame can you attach to us, if our 
measures were so pure and unexceptionable, 
as to command the respect and support even 
of our political opponents?” 


The argument is a plausible one; but 
what if those measures did not, originally, 
belong to Ministers—what if they were 
borrowed from their political oppunents ? 
What if those measures belonged to the 
Governments of Earl Grey and Sir Robert 
Peel, and were adopted by you, and 
passed with the support and assistance— 
aye, and in almost every case, with the 
modifications suggested by your oppo- 
nents? What can be more unjust, than 
that you should adopt measures which 
originated with your opponents, and then 
seek to obtain exclusive merit for them ? 
I will not, at the conclusion of this long 
debate, weary the House by referring to 
any point which my right hon. Friend, 
the Member for Pembroke, has already 
adverted to, in a speech which, as yet, 
has received no answer from any hon. 
Gentleman opposite. There was, how- 
ever, one point upon which my right hon. 
Friend omitted to animadvert. He proved, 
clearly and distinctly, that the Govern- 
ment have never succeeded in carrying a 
single measure against the will, and with- 
out the consent, of their political oppo- 
nents. He proved distinctly that there 
were many measures which they were 
compelled to abandon after they had been 
defeated on divisions, and others which 
they abandoned without venturing to go 
toadivision. But there is one circum- 
stance which my right hon. Friend omit- 
ted to touch upon, which exhibits most 
strongly the weakness and impotence of 
the Government, and clearly demonstrates 
the truth of the resolution proposed by 
my right hon. Friend, the Member for 
Tamworth,—that Ministers do not possess 
sufficiently the confidence of the House 
of Commons to enable them to carry 
measures which they deem to be essen- 
tial to the welfare of the country. I 
will undertake to prove to the House, 
that Ministers not only do not possess 
the confidence of their opponents, but 
even of those persons who call themselves 
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their supporters. [ will show that many 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, who are about 
to give their support to, and declare their 
confidence in, the Government, have, on 
many important occasions, opposed them. 
I will show you that, more than once, or 
twice (I might say more than twenty 
times), in the course of the last five years, 
during which you, the Ministers, have held 
the reins of Government, you have been 
fain, in resisting measures brought forward 
by your own nominal supporters, which 
you deemed injurious to the best interests 
of the country, to call—and you never 
called in vain—for the assistance of your 
political opponents to defeat your political 
supporters, Will the House permit me, 
without going back to an earlier period 
than the session of 1838, to call to its re- 
collection the powerful support which Mi- 
nisters were able tocommand, in the ranks 
of their own supporters, upon questions 
the rejection of which was deemed essen- 
tial to the public interest? In 1838, the 
Ballot had not become an open question. 
In that year the present Government, in 
the present Parliament, declared, as a Go- 
vernment, that they would strenuously op- 
pose the adoption of the Ballot. Mr. 
Grote at that time brought forward his 
motion for the introduction of the vote by 
Ballot, and the Government brought their 
forces to bear against it. If I recollect 
rightly, the noble Lord, the Secretary for 
the Colonies, addressed the House in oppo- 
sition to the motion, which was, indeed, 
resisted by the whole strength of the Go- 
vernment, and upon a division, the num- 
bers were—Ayes 198; Noes315. This 
was a satisfactory defeat of a proposition 
which the Government, at that time, con- 
curred with us in considering dangerous to 
the public interests. Now, how many 
votes did Ministers contribute from their 
own supporters towards the defeat of Mr. 
Grote’s motion? The ayes exclusively 
consisted of those Gentlemen who are now 
about to vote their confidence in Govern- 
ment—who look to the noble Lord, the 
Secretary for the Colonies, as their leader 
in political matters—and who are ready to 
declare that they yield implicit deference 
to his opinion. To meet this hundred 
and ninety-eight of his own supporters, 
the noble Lord produced just sixty-five 
votes, including sixteen Gentlemen who 
held offices; whilst of the 315 Members 
who defeated the 198 supporters of the 
Government, the Conservative party fur- 
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nished no less than 250. On the 28th of 
February, 1839, Mr. O’Connell moved 
for. leave to bring in a bill toassimilate the 
franchise in England and Ireland, and to 
make the same more extensive. Upon 
that occasion the noble Lord, the Secre- 
tary for Ireland, mustered courage, and 
declared he must meet the proposition 
with a decided negative. The noble Lord, 
the Secretary for the Colonies, also spoke 
against the motion; and when we came 
toa division, the ayes, consisting exclu. 
sively of the supporters of the Govern- 
ment, were ninety-two, and the noes 155 
—of whom the Government furnished just 
forty-nine, including twenty-one Gentle- 
men in office, and the Conservative party 
furnished 106. On the 2lst of March, 
in the same year, the hon. Member for 
Kilkenny moved for leave to bring in a 
bill to amend the Reform Act, which mo- 
tion was resisted by the Government. On 
that occasion the hon. Member for Kil- 
kenny brought up fifty Gentlemen to vote 
for him, and the motion was negatived by 
eighty-five; but of this number of eighty- 
five, the Conservative party furnished 
fifty-six, and the Government only twen- 
— One instance more, and | have 

one. On the 4th of June, 1839, the 
hon. Member for Preston proposed to 
bring in a bill to alter the qualification of 
voters for counties in England. That mo- 
tion was, as I recollect, opposed, in per- 
son, by the talents and eloquence of the 
noble Lord, the Secretary for the Colonies ; 
but the noble Lord’s eloquence was not 
very persuasive with his own party; for 
the motion being rejected by a majority of 
207, 1 find that the noble Lord’s suppor- 
ters contributed thirty-nine votes, inclu- 
ding twelve Gentlemen in office, whilst 
their Conservative opponents assisted them 
with the small force of 168. Now, I have 
produced four instances, in the course of 
two Sessions, in which the Government 
have been hostilely encountered by their 
own supporters. Motions were brought 
forward which Ministers considered dan- 
gerous to the public welfare ; and, in every 
instance, if the Conservative party had 
been absent from their posts, the Govern- 
ment would have been defeated by their 
own supporters, and by large majorities— 
whereas, in each and every one of those 
cases, if the Ministers had been absent to 
a man, with all the votes they brought to 
bear upon the question, the results would 
not have been different—the Conservative 
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strength was, in itself sufficient, and jn 
most cases by considerable majorities, to 
defeat the attempts of the Friends of the 
Government. I refer to these occasions 
as completing the case necessary to estab. 
lish the great influence and power which 
the Government possesses in the present 
House! But I might almost have spared 
the House the trouble of listening to these 
details, because, in point of fact, the noble 
Secretary for Ireland frankly and fairly 
confessed, that, with respect to the first 
branch of my right hon. Friend's motion, 
there could be no difference of opinion, 
The noble Lord, speaking of the financial 
measures of the Government, said, “| 
admit that we do not sufficiently possess 
the confidence of the House to enable us 
to carry our measures.” Was there ever 
such an admission made by a Government 
before? Suppose that, in any other time, 
my right hon. Friend had brought forward 
this proposition, and this alone—the first 
branch, observe, of his present motion— 
that the Government do not sufficiently 
possess the confidence of the House of 
Commons, to enable them to carry their 
measures through that House—just panse 
for a moment, and consider what must be 
the position of a Government, who, to 
that single proposition, is bound to reply 
— ‘We admit your allegation: we are 
unable to dispute it.” Why, in any other 
time, would not such an admission have 
been regarded as conclusive proof, that the 
Government was unworthy to conduct the 
affairs of the country? But my right hon. 
Friend was well aware that Ministers were 
very slow at taking ahint. He knew that 
very significant hints had been repeatedly 
administered during the course of past 
Sessions—he knew that it was necessaty 
not to leave them a single loophole through 
which they could escape the decision of 
the question, as affecting their whole po- 
litical existence ; and, therefore, my right 
hon, Friend added to his first proposition, 
which is admitted, that which, 1 confess, 
appears to me to be a truism, namely, that 
Ministers are acting contrary to the spirit 
of the constitution, when, having lost the 
confidence of the House, they continue to 
retain their offices. But to my astonish- 
ment, and that of the whole country—t 
the astonishment, I believe, of many of 
those faithful followers who sit behind the 
noble Lord opposite, and are about to be 
dragged reluctantly into this division—the 
noble Lord, admitting the first proposition, 
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finds it convenient to demur to the second, 
andsays. “ Although we have not the con- 
fidence of the House, it is not incumbent 
on us toretire. We have yet some chances 
to try—we have yet some turns to take. 
It does not necessarily follow, because we 
are without power, that we must also be 
without office.” Weak as I consider that 
position to be, I think that the arguments 
by which it is sought to be maintained 
ate the most extraordinary I ever heard 
fall from the lips of men charged with 
oficial responsibility in this great country. 
Least of all should I have expected such 
a position to have been taken up, and such 
arguments to have been propounded, by 
Whig Ministers— by those who profess to 
respect popular feeling and the popular 
voice—as have proceeded from the right 
hon. Baronet, the President of the Board of 
Control, and the right hon. the Secretary 
at War, Why, what said the right hon. Ba- 
ronet? He stated—and I cannot be mis- 
taken as to his words, because he was 
contrasting what he was pleased to con- 
sider the existing favourable circumstances 
of the Government, with the unfavourable 
position in which they were placed, when 
they first accepted office—he stated, in my 
hearing, and to my extreme astonishment, 
that it is not the duty of Ministers to re« 
sign, although they do not possess the 
confidence of the House of Commons, or 
the power of carrying their measures 
through t, because, forsooth, they do 
possess the favour of the Crown. I am 
sure I am not in the slightest degree mis- 
representing the Janguage of the right 
hon, Baronet, because, as if in order, that 
no doubt might arise upon the point, he 
followed up that declaration with these 
emphatic words : —‘‘ which, let me tell 
You, is the best support any Ministry can 
ave.” And these are the words which 
fell from a Whig Minister !—which fell 
from a man who was, at one time, the 
ardent and almost enthusiastic defender 
of popular rights! This is the language 
which fell from the Member for Notting- 
ham! These are the doctrines which, in 
his place, a Cabinet Minister presumes to 
address to the assembled Commons of 


Great Britain! I know not whether the 
right hon. Baronet is in the House; but 
if he be‘not, I tell his colleagues for him, 
that, in my judgment, there can be no 
higher responsibility —no deeper or graver 
offence against the constitution—than for 
@ Minister to dare to whisper such doc- 
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trine in the ear of a Sovereign of the 
House of Brunswick. I tell you, that of 
the personal favour of the Crown we know 
nothing, and ought to know nothing, in 
this House ; and deep, indeed, is the 
crime of that Minister, who, fancying that 
he possesses that personal favour, presumes 
to abuse it for the furtherance of the sel- 
fish purposes of his own party, or the in- 
terests of his Government; but deeper 
still is his guilt, who dares to use the 
name and supposed favour of his Sove- 
reign, for the purpose of overawing the 
discussions of this House, and fettering 
the free expressions of the feelings of the 
representatives of the people. Another 
argument which I heard used by another 
Cabinet Minister, the Secretary at War, 
was, that it mattered little whether the 
Government were able to carry their legis- 
lative measures, as long as they were vi- 
sited by no censure from this House, on 
the ground of their exercise of their ad- 
ministrative or executive functions. A 
doctrine more fatal to the power and in- 
fluence of the House of Commons was 
never broached, nor one that would so 
completely screen a bad or incompetent 
Minister, by overthrowing the influence 
of the House of Commons over Adminis- 
trations, and leaving, not the appointment 
only, but the maintenance in power, of 
every Government, in the hands of the 
Crown, and of the Crown alone. I heard 
this doctrine advanced by the right hon. 
Gentleman who sits opposite to me with 
great astonishment; but I was greatly 
telieved when I found that it rested on 
the authority—high as it may deservedly 
be—of the right hon. Gentleman himself, 
but upon no other. I know the right 
hon, Gentleman’s learning, his historical 
research, and his deep and intimate ac- 
quaintance with the constitutional history 
of his country; I know, likewise, the 
acuteness with which he can bring to 
bear the stores of his knowledge on the 
subject-matter of debate; and, therefore, 
I am perfectly satisfied, not only that if he 
had been able to find any vindication or 
authority for his doctrine, he would have 
produced it in this discussion; but also, 
that if there were any such authority or 
vindication in existence, it could not have 
escaped his research. Now, I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman to follow up his 
doctrine, and to tell me when, in the his- 
tory of this country, a Ministry has ever 
been displaced by a vote of the House of 
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Commons upon the ground on which, and 
on which alone, he alleges it can be so 
displaced? I believe there is, in the his- 
tory of Parliament, no instance of a 
Government being removed from office 
upon a vote of the House of Commons, 
censuring their administration of affairs— 
I mean the executive administration of 
affairs, apart from their legislative mea- 
sures. The mode in which want of con- 
fidence is signified to an administration is, 
by the rejection of their measures sub- 
mitted to Parliament. I am ready to 
admit, that of all motions which can be 
made—of all questions which can be sub- 
mitted to the House, an absolute vote of 
censure on an existing administration 
is one that puts to the highest test the 
feelings of the House of Commons against 
that Administration. It is the last vote 
to which Gentlemen will come, who have 
been cordially and for a long time the 
supporters of a Government. They will 
vote against their legislative measures— 
they will vote against their general policy 
—but they feel a natural, and I will not 
say a blameable repugnance, to support- 
ing an absolute vote of want of confidence, 
or an entire censure on an Administration 


which they have long been in the habit of 


supporting. I admit this frankly and 
fairly to the hon. Gentlemen opposite ; 
but, then, I call upon them to admit, on 
the other hand, that if that be the case, it 
it is a vote on which a small majority, in 
favour of an Administration, is equivalent 
to a decided defeat on any other motion; 
and one upon which a majority against 
the Government is the utter annihilation 
of the possibility of their retaining office. 
I think the right hon. Baronet, the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control, went on to 
say, that a single defeat upon a legislative 
measure is no ground for a Minister re- 
signing his office. I frankly admit that it 
is not; but is this the case of a single de- 
feat? Is it a case of one, two, three, 
four, five, six—I know not how many— 
defeats which the Government have sus- 
tained on important questions? I tell 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite, who have 
boasted much of the tranquillity, happi- 
ness, and freedom of Jamaica, that if that 
colony be happy, prosperous, and con- 
tented, in the enjoyment ofa free constitu- 
tion, it is because her Majesty’s Ministers 
were overruled by us, in regard to the 
measures they proposed respecting it. | 
tell them, that if the Church in this coun- 
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try, and more especially in Ireland, be jn 
the quiet enjoyment of its revenues and 
legitimate influence, it is because her Ma. 
jesty’s Ministers could not carry the mea. 
sures they proposed respecting it. I tell 
them, that if the national system of edu: 
cation introduced into this country be not 
altogether disconnected from all the forms 
of religion, it is because they could not 
accomplish their objects. I tell them, 
also, that if the finances of this country 
are, aS no man can deny, in a state of 
deplorable deficiency and embarrassment, 
it is because, of all the branches of their 
policy, that is the only one in which they 
have not been checked and controlled by 
their political opponents. I cannot afford, 
therefore, to make the noble Secretary for 
Ireland a present of all previous Minister. 
ial defeats. I cannot permit him to 
pass over quietly, as he is disposed to do, 
all the propositions abandoned—bills for. 
saken—pledges which he and his col- 
leagues have been compel'ed to violate— 
and the principles which they have, if not 
entirely repudiated, at all events, left in 
abeyance. The noble Lord, however, was 
driven to confess, that Ministers are now 
in a position in which they do not suffi- 
ciently possess the confidence of the 
House to be able to carry their measures 
through it. With respect to the right 
hon. President of the Board of Control, 
even when he is right in his assertion that 
a single defeat is not a sufficient cause for 
the retirement of a Government, he is 
singularly unfortunate in his illustration, 
the more so, as he took on him to correct 
my right hon. Friend, the Member for 
Tamworth, on a point of history. In 
illustration of his position, that a Govern- 
ment is not bound to resign upon a single 
defeat, the right hon. Baronet referred to 
the case of Sir Robert Walpole’s defeat 
upon the Excise question. Now, Sit 
Robert Walpole, it is true, was com- 
pelled to abandon his project relat- 


ive to the Excise, but not by a vote of 


the House of Commons, When he brought 
forward the project, he was, on five 
or six several occasions, supported by 
large majorities in its favour. He was 
supported in that scheme by the confi- 
dence of the House of Commons ; but he 
yielded to strong indications of popular 
discontent, and ultimately withdrew It. 
Whether it be wise or prudent in a Mints- 
ter to yield to indications of popular feel- 
ing, apart from its expression through the 
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representatives of the people, is not the | 
yestion which I now have %0 discuss. It 
is suficient for me to show, that he did 

not abandon his measure in consequence 
of the withdrawal of the confidence of the 
House of Commons, which, indeed, he 
continued to enjoy for a period of no less 
than seven or eight years after that time. 
But, Sir, I have referred to the history of 
Sir Robert Walpole, and I think, that if 
there be one part of it to which his ad- 
mirers must look -back with pain, and in 
which future Ministers must read an in- 
structive warning, it is that which is com- 
prised in the closing Session or two of his 
political career. Sir Robert Walpole had, 
fora very long period enjoyed the confi- 
dence of the House of Commons—he had 
enjoyed the confidence of the House of 
Lords—he had enjoyed the confidence of 
the Crown. He had administered the af- 
fairs of this great country, with a degree 
of energy and success almost unparalleled 
for so long a time. But the period at 
length arrived when he lost the support 
of a portion of his colleagues. Sir Robert 
Walpole then suffered himself to be overs 
borne in his own cabinet. He permitted 
himself to be drawn into, and become re- 
sponsible, for measures of which he him- 


self had disapproved. He plunged the 
country, not indeed into the miseries of 
eternal strife and civil discord, but into 
the misfortunes of a popular war—a war 
called for by the popular voice, but a war 
of which he foresaw the evils and disas- 
ters, And why did Sir Robert Walpole 


do this? He did it in deference to the 
earnest entreaty of his Sovereign, whom 
he had faithfully served, and who for him, 
almost exclusively of all his colleagues, 
entertained respect and esteem. He did 
it in obedience to the passions of the peo- 
ple out of doors—to passions which had 
been stimulated and excited, even by some 
of those who sat in the same cabinet with 
him, And, from the moment when he 
thus unwisely yielded, the power which 
Sir Robert Walpole once possessed was 
gone. Place remained to him, but the 
authority with which it had been invested 
was no more. Divided councils brought 
with them inefficient action. Feebleness 
In every department of the Government 
succeeded to previous energy. Defeat for 
a Session or two— actual defeat— was 
evaded or escaped by ignominious conces- 
sions, and humiliating compromises. But 
the hour of defeat came at last; and, 
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after a long life of useful service to the 
country, that power which Sir Rober 

Walpole might have resigned with a dig- 
nity which would have commanded the 
respect of all men, if he had had the 
courage to act on his own opinions, was 
wrested from him by a majority of the 
House of Commons; and he fell at last, 
the less respected, and the less regretted, 
because he fell too late and too reluct- 
antly. I cannot but think, that there is 
at least one Minister of the present day, 
who may find, in the history of Sir Robert 
Walpole, matter for serious reflection ; 
and who, perchance, may hereafter look 
back on his own course with unavailing 
regret, when he views in it a repetition of 
Walpole’s weakness, and of Walpole’s 
fall. The right hon. Gentleman, the Judge 
Advocate, not quite satisfied with the de- 
fence set up for the Government, on the 
two points to which I have referred, took 
another ground, and told us, that the 
Crown had the power of dissolving Par- 
liament. He told us, that that was their 
alternative to the motion of my right hon. 
Friend—the alternative of dissolution, ra- 
ther than resignation. The right hon. 
Gentleman contended, that the question 
was not whether the Government ought 
to resign or not, but whether they should 
dissolve the present Parliament. I say, 
with all respect to the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, that this is not, and 
cannot be, the question before the House. 
It is not a question which ever ought to 
come before the House of Commons, or 
ever ought to be alluded to. No doubt 
the Crown has the power of dissolving 
Parliament, if her Majesty should think 
fit todo so. That is a prerogative of the 
Crown, with which the House of Com- 
mons have no right=as I am sure they 
have no desire—to interfere. For m 

own part, I venture to say, that Gentle- 
men on this side of the House do not 
deprecate a dissolution. I believe, that 
the country at large is anxiously awaiting 
a dissolution, to enable it to relieve itself, 
by its own exertion, from an Administra. 
tion which has too long crippled its ener- 
gies. But with the advice of dissolution 
the House of Commons has nothing to do. 
It is the prerogative of the Crown, to be 
exercised by the responsible advisers of 
the Crown; and for its exercise—for the 
time—for the mode—for the occasion— 
and for all the circumstances attending a 
dissolution, the advisers of the Crown will 
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be responsible to a future Parliament. 
And now, let me ask, what is it that the 
Government seek for by a dissolution of 
Parliament? What is there to justify 
them in taking the course of dissolving 
Parliament at the present moment? 1 
say, I do not shrink from that proceed- 
ing—I do not deprecate it ; but the coun- 
try has a right to know why we are threat- 
ened with dissolution ; and it will inquire 
under what circumstances, and for what 
purposes, Ministers have advised her Ma- 
jesty to take that step? Ministers will say, 
that it is for the purpose of effecting an 
alteration in the duties on sugar, corn, 
and timber, on part of which scheme they 
have already sustained, as on the other 
part they know they will sustain, a defeat. 
In what position, I ask, would the coun- 
try be placed in the event —an improbable 
supposition, I allow—of the success of 
Ministers? Would the result be to ren- 
der the motion of the great political ma- 
chine more easy? Would it facilitate 
the harmonious carrying on and working 
of the Government in the service of the 
country ? Would it bring the two Houses 
of Parliament into greater harmony than 
they are at present? It would effect none 


of those objects. At the present moment, 
the two Houses of Parliament are, as far 
as we have any reason to believe, in per- 
fect accordance of opinion with respect to 
the questions which her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters have thought proper to bring into 


agitation. The House of Commons con- 
demns the project of the Government; 
the House of Lords, we have every reason 
to believe, would condemn it also. If, 
however, the Government should unex- 
pectedly succeed in their endeavours, and 
obtain some trifling majority of one or 
two in the House of Commons, in favour 
of their policy, the happy result of their 
operations will be, that they, who are 
charged with the responsibility of Go- 
vernment, and intrusted with the duty of 
carrying on the service of the Crown and 
of the country, will have created a diffi- 
culty for themselves, and have placed the 
two now accordant branches of the Legis- 
Jature in a state of irreconcilable differ- 
ence of opinion. But there is an object 
to be gained by it. It is a desperate 
effort, by means of agitation and excite- 
ment—an effort which, | am convinced, 
the good sense of the people will repu- 
diate, and visit with signal discomfiture— 
to prop up for a while a tottering Admi- 
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nistration. I say, however, that we haye 
no right to anticipate a dissolution, This 
House, in discussing measures, must dis. 
cuss them in the supposition of the per. 
manence of its own existence for the pe- 
riod which theconstitution assigns toit. This 
House has no right to anticipate that the 
Crown will exercise its prerogative—a prero. 
gative which it can exercise when it pleases 
but which it is bound to exercise without 
interfering with the independent action of 
the Legislature, by hanging over it the 
menace of dissolution. For what reason 
is it, that, since the passing of the Sep. 
tennial Act, there has been, I believe, 
scarcely an instance of Parliament having 
arrived at the natural term of its ex. 
istence ? Why has the term of the 
existence of Parliaments always been 
abridged? Why, for this good reason 
—that it is considered desirable that a 
House of Commons, elected by the people, 
should exercise an independent judgment, 
and not be every moment looking to the 
effect to be produced upon the hustings 
by each vote and speech in this House, 
It is in order that we may carry on our 
discussions for the good of the people, 
and not be seeking occasions for pander 
ing to their passions. _It is in order that 
we may exercise our functions freely and 
independently ; and, if we do not so ex- 
ercise them, we are unworthy of the name 
of legislators, and degrade ourselves into 
the occupation of political agitators. In 
1807, Mr. Canning let fall an expression 
in the course of debate, which intimated 
the probability that Parliament would 
shortly after that time be dissolved. These 
were his words : — 

“ Whatever might be the issue of the divi- 
sion that night, the Ministry were determined 
to stand on the prerogative of the Crown, and 
if necessary, make an appeal to the country on 
the subject.” 

Was that intimation received with 
great approbation by one who is at pre- 
sent the colleague of the Gentlemen whom 
I see opposite? Lord Henry Petty im- 
mediately rose and said, 

“ However that House might be attacked 
by the Government — however it might be 
threatened—he, for one, relied on the manly 
spirit of the House, that no threat would be 
capable of influencing their deliberations, or 
altering their opinions.” 

That was the mode in which Lord 
Henry Petty, now the Marquess of Lans- 
downe, a member of the present Govern- 
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ment, treated what seemed to be a threat 
of dissolution, intended to influence, by 
intimidation, the deliberations of the 
House of Commons. What said Lord 
Howick—not the noble Lord whom I see 
opposite-—what said that Lord Howick to 
whose opinions, when they happen to be 
in accordance with their own, hon. Mem- 
bers are so ready to pay respect—whose 
authority they are so anxious to enlist in 
their cause, even although there is not 
one of them who will venture to rise in his 
place and declare that that noble Lord 
agrees with them? What was the language 
of Lord Grey, who was referred to in the 
course of this debate by my hon. and 
learned Friend, the Member for Exeter, 
as withholding his sanction from the rash 
and reckless course which the Government 
is now pursuing, and whose relative—al- 
most the nearest he has in the House— 
rose immediately after, without venturing 
to offer any contradiction to the assertion 
of my hon. and learned Friend? What 
said that Lord Howick, in the lobby of 
this House, in 1807, while the division 
was going on? He requested the atten- 
tion of the Members around him, and 
told them, that, if the original question 
should be negatived, it would, perhaps, be 


necessary to propose an address to the 
Throne to meet the threat held out that 
evening — a threat unexampled in the 


annals of Parliament. On a subsequent 
night, Mr. Shaw Lefevre condemned the 
threat held out by Mr. Canning; and 
Mr. Whitbread said, that 

“The most pusillanimous Parliament would 
not suffer itself to be deterred from the pro- 
seeytion of its public duty by such a threat 
the most indecent, indiscreet, and unparlia- 
mentary that could possibly be thrown out.” 


This was the Janguage used in 1807, 
when a Minister of the Crown held out 
an intimation that Parliament was about 
to be dissolved, with a view to influence 
the proceedings of the House of Com- 
mons. Now, I place Government in this 
dilemma, Are they about to advise the 
Crown to dissolve? They say they have 
the alternative of dissolution, or resigna- 
lion of office. I say, that we, sitting here 
as the representatives of the people, can- 
not infer that a dissolution is about to 
take place. It is not right that we should 
Carry On our discussions under that me- 
nace and intimidation; and I say I am 
bound, therefore, to assume, that a disso- 
lution is not about to be advised by the 
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Government. But if it be about to be 
advised, then, I say, we are placed ina 
position in which no Minister of the 
Crown has a right to place Parliament. 
We are called upon to discuss great ques- 
tions, and to agitate important interests, 
We are not called upon to pass great 
legislative measures; but Government 
proposes to bring forward these great 
measures for discussion without the hope 
of their being carried, and that, too, ex- 
pressly because they are about to dissolve 
Parliament, and appeal to the people. 
And the noble Lord opposite thinks it a 
constitutional proceeding, that, with such 
expectations and anticipations, we should 
carry on our debates in this House, I was 
told the other day, that I was a most un- 
worthy pupil of Mr. Huskisson. I recol- 
lect the language which Mr. Huskisson 
used in 1826; and as hon, Gentlemen 
opposite are very fond of appealing to the 
authority of that Statesman, I request 
their attention to the words which I am 
about to read. On the 18th of April, 
1826, Mr. Wolryche Whitmore moved, 
that the House should resolve itself into a 
Committee, ‘‘ to consider the present state 
of the Corn-laws,” Now, mark the lan- 
guage which Mr. Huskisson applied toa 
debate on the Corn-laws, brought forward 
in expectation of an immediately ap- 
proaching general election, He said, 


‘His purpose was to persuade the House 
not to engage in this discussion, because he 
was convinced that it could only terminate in 
inconvenience and embarrassment. It was 
almost universally admitted, that there were 
certain questions which it would be much 
better to leave in a state of abeyance until 
they could be more fully discussed in a new 
Parliament. If there was one question more 
unfit than another to be entertained at the 
present moment, it was this, relative to the 
Corn-laws. No question was more calculated 
to agitate the Hlouse, and to set afloat in the 
country notions which might give rise to 
general inconvenience; and he thought, there- 
fore, that unless the House were prepared to 
go through with it—unless they were con. 
vinced that this opportunity, and this time, 
were convenient for dealing with so moment- 
ous and difficult a subject as the state and 
system of the Corn-laws, it ought not to be 
taken up. He would fairly own, that, at this 
period of the Session, when everybody was 
looking forward to the probability of a general 
election, he thought that nothing could be less 
advisable than to agitate the subject. He re- 
peated, that if, at this moment, the House 
should raise (as the discussion of this subject 
was necessarily calculated to do) a great ex- 
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citement in the public mind, it would be ime 
possible to conduct the debate with that calm- 
ness which ought to characterise the deliberae 
tions of a British House of Commons.” 


That was the opinion of Mr. Huskisson 
as to the prudence, the policy, and the 
Parliamentary character of that course of 
proceeding, of introducing a discussion on 
the Corn-laws, on the eve of a general 
election. But what would he have said, 
if it had been proposed that the Corn- 
laws should be discussed in this House, 
with a view to their being made the very 
pivot on which a general election should 
turn? What would he have said, if, to 
all the considerations which attach to the 
question of the Corn-laws itself—their in- 
fluence on prices and the wages of the 
labourer—their influence on the well-being 
of the humbler classes of the community 
—what would he have said, if it had been 
proposed to combine with these consider- 
ations, sufficiently grave and important in 
themselves, the question of the existence, 
as a Government, of one of the two great 
parties that divide the country? Why, 
the excitement and agitation arising out 
of the discussion of the question itself 
must be increased tenfold when it is 


known, that on the decision of that ques- 
tion, will turn the government of the 


country for years to come. Yet it is at 
such a time, and under such circum- 
stances, with the tremendous risk arising 
from the nature of the agitation, that her 
Majesty’s Ministers dare to come forward 
and invoke it. An address has been put 
into my hands to-day, which is a specimen 
of the calm and temperate mode in which 
the people are appealed to, on the eve of 
a general election, and just previously to 
a discussion in Parliament on the ques- 
tion of the Corn-laws, I will read a pas- 
sage to the House.—[Here the noble Lord 
read an extract to the following effect :]— 


“That by prompt exertions the people 
might get rid of the financial difficulties of the 
country, without resorting to additional tax- 
ation; but that, by the rejection of the plan, 
the sources of labour to the industrious work- 
man, and of profit to the manufacturer, would 
be destroyed, and great impediments be 
thrown in the way of our commercial pros- 
perity.” 

And then comes an appeal, which I 
thought had been exclusively confined to 
the good taste and prudence of the noble 
Secretary for Ireland : —(“ Arise, then, all 
ye Christian men, who look for the bread 
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of life—will you let your fellow-men starye 
for want of food?”) And this appeal for 
support to the Government, is addressed 
to that constituency which is now repre. 
sented by her Majesty’s Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, the leader of this House! 
Iam far from thinking, for a single mo. 
ment, that the noble Lord is in any wa 

connected with, or even cognisant of, that 
address. I am sure I should be insultin 

the good taste and feeling of the noble 
Lord, if I for a moment thought him 
guilty of being capable of such a produc. 
tion. I refer to it merely for the purpose 
of showing the calm and temperate lan. 
guage which is employed, in the endea. 
vour to excite the people, on the eve of 
a general election, at a time when the 
House of Commons is called on to deli- 
berate upon a question of the most excit- 
ing nature that can be placed before the 
country. [An hon. Member : ‘* Who signed 
the address?”] It is not signed—it isa 
printed paper. Before I sit down, I wish 
to address a few words, and they shall be 
only a few, to those hon. Members who 
profess, and, I have no doubt, sincerely, 
great regard for the agricultural interest— 
Gentlemen, who form a part of that un- 
fortunate class, who, by the supporters of 
her Majesty's Ministers, are stigmatized 
as grinders of the poor, monopolists, and 
every thing else that is odious. The hon. 
Member for Lambeth, told us this even- 
ing, that an appeal is about to be made 
to the public, not on any general or un- 
defined question—not to decide whether 
this or that man shall be at the head of the 
Government—but, simply, on this distinct 
question—whether or not the country will 
do away with the corn monopoly, which is 
the cause of various other monopolies? 
[Mr. Hawes: ‘‘ Not the corn only.”] Well, 
then, according to the hon. Member, Min- 
isters are about to appeal to the country, 
for the purpose of inducing the constitu- 
encies to return such a House of Com- 
mons as will effectually put down all those 
great interests of the country, which they 
are pleased to call monopolies, of which 
interests that of the landowners and agri- 
culturists is, in their mind, the first, the 
greatest, and the most atrocious. The 
question is fairly put by the hon. Member 
for Lambeth; and it is the question on 
which Government are about to dissolve 
Parliament. Ministers are pledged to use 
all their power in the next Parliament to 
effect their object. That is the issue which 
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they are putting to the country—that is 
the issue on which they are asking for the 
support of the present House of Commons. 
This being the case, it appears to me that 
the noble Lord, the Member for Lincoln- 
shire, made us of a very singular argument 
the other night, in opposition to the mo- 
tion of my right hon. Friend. He said, 

“How can I refuse to vote my confidence 
in the Government—I, who concur, not only 
in the measures which they have carried, but 
in those which they have abandoned. I con- 
cur in the principles which they have aban- 
doned. I recorded my dissent from the aban- 
donment of those principles ; and that is the 
first ground on which I refuse my assent to 
the proposition, that they are not able to carry 
their measures through this House.” 

Then, said the noble Lord, Iam going 
to vote confidence in the Ministers, be- 
cause, next week, they intend to bring 
forward an important measure, on which 
they rest the existence of the Government. 
[“No, no.” From the Ministerial benches.} 
Oh! you do not! It is very difficult to 
understand what your intentions really 
are! You did not rest the existence of 
your Government on the question of the 
sugar duties. Well! I will say that Min- 
isters are about to bring forward a mea- 
sure which they deem essential to the 
well-being and prosperity of the country ; 
and the noble Lord, the Member for Lin- 
colnshire, states, that he will not withhold 
his confidence from them, because he is 
convinced that, however loudly they may 
tak—however deeply they may pledge 
themselves—however much they may pre- 
tend to bring forward that measure, he 
knows they have not the power to carry it 
through the House of Commons. This is 
the excellent reason the noble Lord as- 
signs for refusing to assent to the propo- 
sition of my right hon. Friend, which de- 
clares, that Ministers do not sufficiently 
possess the confidence of this House to 
enable them tocarry their measures through 
it, The noble Lord’s argument is un-~ 
doubtedly a very extraordinary one: whe- 
ther it is an argument which will prove 
very satisfactory to his constituents, re- 
mains to be seen. I wish, however, to 
put this consideration to the noble Lord, 
and others who profess themselves to be 
the exclusive friends of the agricultural 
interest. Ina paper which supports the 
measures of the Government, and which 
18 supposed to be their organ, I noticed a 
Very significant intimation the other day. 
It was this — 
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“ After all, the motion of the right hon. 
Gentleman may be of advantage to the Go- 
vernment. It may give time to constitutional 
organization, and to make proper arrangements 
for a dissolution, by which they would have a 
better chance of defeating and destroying the 
monopoly of the agricultural interests.” 


I do not think that Ministers will ven- 
ture to take the course recommended by 
their organ of the press. But, suppose that 
they were prepared to do so: in a House 
so equally divided, when the decision of the 
question may depend on two or three votes 
to be given on one side or the other, what 
if Ministers should obtain the opportunity 
of organizing a successful opposition to the 
agricultural interests throughout the coun- 
try, and that opportunity should be given 
them by the votes of two or three Members 
for the most agricultural county in Eng- 
land. I would suggest to the consideration 
of the noble Lord and his colleague, whe-« 
ther it will be considered that their votes 
in favour of the Government, on this occa- 
sion, will be perfectly balanced by the vote 
they intend to give against the Government 
proposition relative to the Corn-laws. I 
put it to those who profess themselves anx- 
ious to sustain the agricultural interest, 
whether they can justify themselves for 
giving to Ministers what the noble Lord, 
the Secretary for Ireland, designated the 
other day as “no very extended pe- 
riod” for maturing the measure which they 
have in contemplation. It is impossible 
for me to pass by those Gentlemen who 
call themselves the friends of the agricul- 
tural interests, without saying a few words 
in answer to what appeared to me to be a very 
uncalled for attack, which was made upon 
me the other night by the hon. Member 
for Lincolnshire. The matter of accusation 
was simply this. That whereas, in 1835, 
I declined to form part of the Administra- 
tion of my right hon. Friend, the Mem- 
ber for Tamworth, stating, that I had not 
sufficient confidence in the measures which 
his Government was likely to adopt, to 
take upon myself the responsibility of join- 
ing, in an official capacity, an Administra- 
tion which I yet declared J hoped to be able 
to support, I am now, after seven years of 
the most unreserved political intercourse— 
after the most entire and cordial concur- 
rence with my right hon. Friend on all po- 
litical questions—after the most intimate 
and confidential communications between 
us, as to his and my opinions—prepared to 
take upon myself my humble share of what- 
ever responsibility may devolve upon him. 
From the charge of inconsistency, involved 
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in that accusation, I do not think it worth 
while to defend myself. I will rather 
submit to the entire weight of the castiga- 
tion inflicted upon me by the eloquence of 
the hon. Member. It is to me a matter of 
the most perfect indifference, whether the 
hon. Member writes himself down a Tory, 
or any thing else; but I confess it startled 
me to hear the hon. Member declare, at a 
time when he was attacking me for my in- 
consistencies, that he should belie the whole 
course of his political life, if he were now 
to be found writing himself down a Tory. 
I thought I recollected, and I believe there 
is no doubt of the fact, that whatever opin- 
tons the hon. Member may now hold, from 
1820 to 1826, he had not the least hesita- 
tion in writing himself down a Tory. 
During that time, the hon. Member was, 
if I mistake not, one of the warmest and 
most strenuous supporters of Lord Liver- 
og Government. In 1821, and, I be- 
ieve, again in 1825, the hon. Member gave 
his vote against motions for inquiry merely 
into the justice of the Roman Catholic 
elaims. In 1822, he gave his vote against 
a motion brought forward by the noble 
Lord, the Secretary for the Colonies, in 
favour of Parliamentary Reform; and 
through the whole of that Parliament he 
continued to be the most uncompromising 
and devoted adherent of a Tory Ministry. 
I believe, that subsequently to that period, 
the complaint of the hon. Member, though 
not in Parliament, against the Duke of 
Wellington’s Administration, was, that it 
conceded Catholic emancipation ; and it was 
not until Earl Grey came into possession of 
power, that the hon. Member came out in the 
new character of a consistent Reformer. It is 
true, I believe, that the hon. Member was 
a very constant supporter of Earl Grey’s 
Administration, as he had been of that of 
Lord Liverpool ; and when my right hon. 
Friend, the Member for Tamworth, came 
into office in 1835, if I much mistake not, 
the hon. Member did me the honour of 
consulting me as to the course which he 
should take on that occasion—not liking to 
give an absolute refusal of his support to 
the right hon. Baronet’s Government—and 
although I cannot claim the honour of hav- 
ing long retained the confidence of the hon. 
Member, I do find, that, either in accord- 
ance with advice which I may have taken 
the liberty to give him, or from his own 
unbiassed judgment, he did give his vote in 
favour of Mr. Manners Sutton for Speaker, 
as against the candidate whom her Majes- 
ty’s present advisers proposed for that office. 
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My right hon. Friend, the Member for 
Tamworth, was in a minority on that occa. 
sion, and it somehow or other ha ed, 
that he subsequently had not the advantage 
of the hon. Member’s support. From that 
time to the present, I am ready to admit, 
the hon. Member has been a steady Sup 
porter of Lord Melbourne’s Administration, 
as he was previously of Lord Grey’s, and, 
before that, of Lord Liverpool’s. These, | 
have no doubt, are the slight and venial 
inconsistencies into which, as my noble 
Friend, the Member for Shropshire, said, 
last night, all great statesmen occasionally 
fall; but, if great statesmen are guilty of 
these inconsistencies, they should at least 
have a little merey on those less distin- 
guished individuals who, at a humble dis. 
tance, follow in their steps; and I would 
particularly advise the hon. Member to ab- 
stain in future from making personal 
charges, more especially when there is a 
chance that, from however humble a quar- 
ter, such charges may be retorted on him. 
The hon. Member took leave to ask my 
right hon. Friend, what answer he should 
give to the farmers of Lincolnshire as to 
his future policy: a point upon which the 
hon. Member says, he and the farmers of 
Lincolnshire feel extreme alarm. Now, I 
think, that when my right hon. Friend 
seeks for an expositor of his policy to any 
portion of the community, he will hardly 
apply to the hon. Member; I am, more- 
over, inclined to think, that when the hon. 
Member meets the farmers of Lincolnshire, 
he will have quite enough to do to answer 
for himself, without undertaking the some- 
what superfluous task of answering for my 
right hon. Friend. I say, that neither the 
hon. Member nor the Government has any 
right to eall upon my right hon. Friend to 
state what course be would feel it his duty te 
take upon any particular question, in the pos 
sible event of his being charged with official 
responsibility. I recollect that, when I 
first came in to Parliament, Mr. Tierney, 
great Whig authority, used always to say, 
that the duty of an opposition was very 
simple—it was, to oppose everything, and 
propose nothing. 

Lord John Russell : And to turn out 
the Government. 

Lord Stanley: Ay, and to turn out the 
Government. That was the political creed 
of Mr. Tierney, as to the duty of any 
opposition ; but I must say that if ever there 
was an opposition which has gone out of its 
way to avoid limiting itself to the pet- 
formance of the duty prescribed by that 
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high authority—if ever there was an oppo- 
sition which hesitated to embarrass the 
Government when bringing forward their 
measures—if ever there was an opposition 
which, not only abstained from offering 
factious opposition to the measures of Go- 
yernment, but, on the contrary, lent its best 
advice and assistance to suggest alterations 
and improvements, and to carry, with the 
concurrence of the Government, such mo- 
difications as might ensure for their mea- 
sures legislative sanction, here and else- 
where,—it is the opposition with which I 
have the honour to be connected. I must, 
however, say, that although we have not 
factiously opposed the Government—al- 
though we have endeavoured honestly to 
discharge our duty to the public, by giving 
our best assistance and support, without 
reference to the quarter from which they 
proceeded, to measures which we believed 
to be beneficial to the country, there isa 
time and a limit at which the duty 
of forbearance and longer patience be- 
comesa crime against the people of 
England. There is a time when the 
measure of the iniquities of a Govern- 
ment is full. There is a time when, if they 
refuse to listen to the voice of friendly 
warning, or to attend to gentler hints, for- 


bearance must end, and the plainest lan- 
guage must be spoken to them. To those 
limits, and to that position, in respect to 
the present Government, } have every hope 
the result of this debate will show that the 


House of Commons have come. ‘T’o those 
limits, and to that position, I have no doubt 
whatever, the people of England have 
already come. 

Lord John Russell: Mr. Speaker,—I 
could have wished to have addressed the 
House at an earlier period of this debate, 
soon after the temperate speech of the 
tight hon. Baronet who introduced the 
motion, but I considered it my duty to 
wait until [ heard the various arguments 
and allegations which could be urged in 
its support, and until I heard the charges 
which might be preferred against the Go- 
ernment. Admitting, as I freely do, the 
great ability and eloquence with which the 
motion has been supported—admitting the 
great numbers who are likely, on a division, 
to give their assent to it; yet, I may say, 
that a motion less consonant with the spi- 
tit of the constitution, or less founded on 
real matter, I never knew submitted to the 
House of Commons, The noble Lord 
who last addressed the House, in one 
phrase of his speech, said, that the time 
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had come when the House must get rid of 
an Administration which had so long crip- 
pled the energies of the country. Now, 
that is a fit charge to bring against the 
Government. If that charge had been 
formally preferred by a motion, and if it 
could have been supported by arguments 
and evidence, | am the last person to deny 
that the confidence of the House ought to 
be withdrawn from us, and that no prero- 
gative of the Crown, no personal favour 
of the Sovereign, ought to protect us from 
a declaration of want of confidence on 
the part of this House. But where isthe 
evidence that the energies of the country 
are crippled ? Is it in the Mediterranean ? 
Have we been wanting in the due support 
of our ancient ally, the Sovereign of the 
Turkish Empire? Is itin India? When 
her Majesty’s representative was insulted 
and outraged in the territories of the Em- 
peror of China, did it appear to the world 
that, in the steps we took in reference to 
that matter, the energies of the country 
were crippled ? Has there been any indi- 
cation that the energies of the country 
were crippled, when we have been called 
upon to assert the national policy or avenge 
a national insult? Then, with respect to 
our Colonial possessions, I confidently ask, 
have the energies of the country been 
erippled? Have not the Government 
effectually subdued insurrection in Cana- 
da; and is not that colony now increased 
in strength and more firmly attached to 
the mother country than before? Is it at 
home that the energies of the Government 
have been crippled? Have insurrection 
and insubordination gained head. in this 
country; or has it appeared that the pow- 
ers of the law have been intrusted to 
hands unequal to the task of maintaining 
the peace of the country? With respect 
to Ireland, so long the source of com- 
plaint and discussion in this House—a 
country whose people all parties had long 
desired might, by some method, be con- 
ciliated to the support of the Crown and 
Government of the empire—is it in Ire- 
land, I repeat, that we have proved that 
we are unable to procure the affections, 
and have lost to the Crowy the support, 
of a generous people? What right, then, 
I ask, has the noble Lord to charge the 
Government with crippling the energies of 
the country, when, during the whole of 
this debate, neither he, nor any other 
Member of the numerous and able oppo- 
sition I see arrayed on the benches before 
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me, has been able to adduce a single proof 
in support of that charge! 1 trust it will 
be unnecessary for me, after the convincing 
reply made by my right hon. Friends, the 
President of the Board of Control, and 
the Secretary at War, on the first night of 
the debate, to the constitutional argument 
of the right hon. Member for Tamworth, 
to dwell long upon that topic. The gene- 
ral proposition of the right hon. Baronet 
is, that a Government which does not pos- 
sess the confidence of the House of Com- 
mons, in a sufficient degree to enable them 
to carry their measures, ought not to re- 
main in office ; and that their continuance 
in office, under such circumstances, is con- 
trary to the spirit of the constitution. 
The right hon. Baronet referred to several 
acts and proceedings of this House, 
which, in his opinion, prove that the pre- 
sent Government is in the situation poin- 
ted at by the resolution. With respect to 
the precedents which the right hon. Baro- 
net brought forward in order to sustain his 
general proposition, I think there was 
hardly one which bore out what it was in- 
tended to support; because it does hap- 
pen, that, in hardly one of those instances, 
was confidence withdrawn, because the 
Ministers of the day were unable to carry 
through the House of Commons the legis- 
lative measures which they considered ne- 
cessary. My right hon. Friend, on the 
first night of the debate, quoted the cases 
of Lord Sunderland’s Administration, who 
were defeated on the Peerage Bill, in 1717 
—of Sir R. Walpole, who abandoned the 
Excise Bill after be had introduced it—of 
Mr. Pitt, who was defeated on his Forti- 
fication Resolutions—and of Lord Liver- 
pool who was defeated on the Property 
Tax—to show that it has not been the 
practice for a Government to resign be- 
cause it was unable to carry all its mea- 
sures, even when those which were rejected 
by the House of Commons happen to be 
of a most important character. But then 
the right hon. Baronet, the Member for 
Tamworth, referred triumphantly to the 
case of Lord North. What was that case? 
It was Lord North’s administration of 
affairs that was condemned by the House 
of Commons—it was the manner in which 
he employed the power and resources of 
the country, in a war against the revolted 
colonies, as they were called at the time, 
of North America. The House of Com- 
mons came to a resolution, that, after hav- 
ing lost thirteen colonies, and after an im- 





mense expenditure of blood and treasure, 
offensive operations ought no longer to be 
continued on the continent of North Ame. 
rica. And then the House of Commons 
passed another resolution, declaring that 
any one would be an enemy to his Sove. 
reign and his country, who should advise 
his Majesty longer to prosecute the war in 
North America. Was that, then, a ques. 
tion respecting a legislative measure ?— 
was it, for instance, such a question as 
fixing the duration of the Poor Law Com- 
mission for ten or five years? No; it was 
a question affecting the whole administra. 
tion of affairs, It was a question respect. 
ing the waste of the resources of the coun- 
try, which resulted in the discomfiture of 
the King’s forces, and the loss of thirteen 
colonies, now forming the United States 
of America. I think it must be confessed 
that the case of Lord North, at least, rests 
on entirely different ground from that of 
the existing Administration, and is alto- 
gether inapplicable as a precedent. The 
right hon. Baronet must be aware that 
there was one case in which a contest was 
maintained by a Minister against a major- 
ity of the House of Commons; and that, 
although in fourteen different instances, 
extending over a considerable period of 
time, the House showed by its votes that 
it considered that Minister unworthy of 
its confidence, he still continued at the 
head of the Government. ‘That Minister 
was Mr. Pitt. Let us see how that pre- 
cedent applies. Now, with respect to the 
general principle involved in the right hon, 
Baronet’s resolution, namely, that the Mi- 
nister of the Crown ought to possess the 
confidence of the House of Commons, I 
at once assent to it; and I do not think— 
although the contrary has been alleged— 
that my right hon. Friend attempted to 
impugn it. I admit at once, that if the 
House of Commons, for any reason, con- 
tinues to refuse its confidence to the Mi- 
nisters of the Crown, it is impossible for 
them to continue in office. That is the 
general principle, in which I concur, 
with one alternative, however, with re- 
spect to which I shail presently address 
afew words to the House. The right 
hon. Baronet said, that the case of Mr. 
Pitt, in 1784, was peculiar, because Mr. 
Fox had complained of the manner in 
which that Minister was brought into of- 
fice, alleging, that he owed his appoint- 
ment to secret influence, by whose agency 
the previous administration had bees 
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overthrown. I am _ willing to admit, 
that, as far as it goes, that is a per- 
fectly fair statement of the case; but 
then it does not go far enough. It must 
be recojlected, that there was another 
question in dispute between Mr. Pitt and 
Mr. Fox ; and that was, the question of 
the India Bill, which Mr. Fox affirmed to 
be framed in perfect aecordance with the 
principles of the constitution ; whilst Mr. 
Pitt, on the other hand, characterised it 
as an attempt to create a fourth estate in 
the realm, and declared that it would be 
utterly destructive of the constitution. 
Did it at all depend even on that ques- 
tion whether Mr. Pitt should remain in 
ofice or not? Far from it. Mr. Pitt 
introduced his India Bill, and, when he 
proposed to go into committee upon it, 
was defeated by a majority of the House. 
And yet, although it had been affirmed in 
debate, that the bill was of the greatest 
importance-——and, indeed, it was the sole 
measure of Mr. Pitt’s Administration— 
that Minister did not consider its rejec- 
tion by the House of Commons a suffi- 
cient ground for resigning office. Did 


Mr, Fox reprobate this course of proceed- 
ing? Did he say, that a Minister who 


was unable to carry measures he consi- 
dered essential, ought no longer to remain 
in office? Did he maintain the doctrine 
which the right hon. Baronet has embodied 
in his resolution? No; Mr. Fox said :— 

“T readily agree with the hon. Member who 
asserted that the failure of any bill proposed 
by a Minister afforded no cause for that Min- 
ister’s dismissal from office—this is a sound 
doctrine.” 

Thus, Mr. Fox, so far from affirming 
the doctrine laid down in the right hon. 
Baronet’s resolution, affirmed directly the 
contrary. Mr, Pitt remained in office 
after having lost this bill; and Mr. Fox 
concurred with him in opinion, that the 
loss of the bill was no real ground for re- 
signation. On that occasion we see Mr. 
Pitt and Mr. Fox concurring in their read- 
ing of the constitution; and now we see 
a vice-president of the Pitt Club, moving 
a resolution, which is supported by a 
right hon. Baronet who professes a great 
veneration for the principles of Mr. Fox— 
which involves a doctrine opposed to that 
which Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox conjointly 
maintained, But thehon.and learned Mem- 
ber for Exeter said, I think, that the cases of 
the defeat of Mr. Pitt on the Fortification 
Bill, and of Lord Liverpool on the Pro- 
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perty Tax, furnished no ground for the 
resignation of those Ministers, although 
they did not possess the confidence of the 
House of Commons sufficiently to carry 
their measures, because there eviden‘ly 
was not, at the time, a Ministry capable 
of being formed to succeed them. But 
the present resolution says nothing of that 
kind, Jt merely declares, that the con- 
tinuance of Ministers in office, un- 
der the circumstances stated, is at 
variance with the spirit of the con- 
stitution. The resolution ought to have 
contained a saving clause, like that in- 
troduced into the resolution proposed by 
the noble Member for Liverpool relative 
to the Sugar Duties, and which was com- 
prised in qualifying words in this sense ; 
‘especially when a sufficient amount of 
sugar is likely to be imported.” The re- 
solution before the House ought, in fact, 
to run thus: “that the continuance of 
Ministers in office under such circum- 
stances, especially when there are other 
hon. Gentlemen perfectly able and per- 
fectly willing to take their places, &c.” 
Perhaps, the right hon. Baronet may 
find it necessary to amend his resolution, 
in order to bring it into agreement with 
the admission of the hon. and learned 
Member for Exeter, and with the course 
of Parliamentary precedent. The observ- 
ations which I have made have reference 
to the general tenour of the resolution as 
a constitutional precedent, and to the 
merits of that resolution, as professions to 
be founded on the spirit of the constitu- 
tion ; and it certainly appears to me, that 
after the arguments advanced by my 
right hon. Friends, and what I have now 
stated, nothing can be more clear, than 
that, so far from being in accordance 
with the spirit of the constitution, the 
present resolution would form an entirely 
new precedent, which, as I will proceed 
to show, it would neither be fit for this 
House to adopt, nor for any future Minis- 
ters, who had at heart the welfare of their 
country, to follow. Let us consider what 
has been the course of the constitution of 
late years; for I suppose, that there is no 
one who will not admit, that, with a 
change of circumstances, and with a dif- 
ference in the position of the country, a 
different course of administration becomes 
necessary; and that, although the gene- 
ral spirit of the constitution remains the 
same, yet the mode in which it is to be 
acted upon must vary from time to time, 
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If the House will consider what has been 
the course of the constitution for the last 
century, I think they will see, that that 
which is required from Ministers, at the 
present time, is very different from that 
which was required formerly ; aod that 
the task imposed upon Ministers formerly, 
was much less difficult than that which 
they have now to undergo. If the House 
will refer to what has passed in the course 
of the present debates, they will perceive, 
that as I have already observed, the gene- 
ral course of our Administration is not the 
point in dispute. We are not charged 
with having crippled the resources of the 
country, by involving it in unnecessary 
and expensive wars, or by having exposed 
it to tumults and insurrections, which we 
had not the power to quell. No; the 
charge against us is, that we have sub- 
mitted certain measures for the approba- 
tion of Parliament, which we have wanted 
sufficient power to carry, in the shape of 
bills, through this House. Now, if we 
look back to the greatest statesmen which 
the country has ever produced—to those 
whose names are most regarded for the 
genius and ability which they displayed in 
the direction of affairs—if we look back 
to Sir R. Walpole, to Lord Chatham, to 
Mr. Pitt, and to Mr. Fox—if we refer to 
the administrations of those great men, 
and then cast our eyes on the statute book, 
for the purpose of seeing what laws they 
have placed there, and what were the 
legislative measures they recommended 
and carried through Parliament, I fear 
we shall meet with but a meagre return, 
indeed, for our labour. It is not, that 
those Ministers did not answer all that 
was required of them in their time—it is 
not that they were not fully equal to the 
conduct of affairs, according to the princi- 
ples they professed—but that the usages 
of the constitution did not then require, 
that those at the head of the Government 
should bring forward legislative measures ; 
and, indeed, for the greater part of the 
Jast century, did not even require them to 
take a uniform and consistent part, either 
in supporting or opposing measures sub- 
mitted to Parliament. In latter times, 
however, and more especially since the 
passing of the Reform Bill, the country 
and the constitution have required a dif- 
ferent course of conduct on the part of 
Ministers. What with the necessity for 
legislation—what with the difficulty which 
individual Members experience in carrying 
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through bills — what with the great 
changes so long delayed, and which, after 
the passing of the Reform Bill, it was 
indispensable to make suddenly, and on 
various subjects—from all these different 
causes an expectation has arisen, that the 
Government should bring forward mea- 
sures on subjects which excite public at- 
tention, and do their best to carry them 
through the House. But, when this is 
the case, I think it is unreasonable to ex. 
pect, that a Government should possess 
the same general and uniform support, on 
the part of the House of Commons, which 
was required when Ministries had merely 
acts of administration to perform. With 
respect to acts of administration, when a 
Minister, in possession of all necessary 
information, states his views to the 
House of Commons, the House is pre- 
pared, either to give him its confi. 
dence, in support of his general policy, 
or to signify, by tokens which cannot be 
mistaken, that its confidence is with. 
drawn. But, with respect to measures of 
legislation, such as the Tithe Bill, the 
alteration in the criminal law, or the Poor- 
law bill, and all measures of a similar 
kind, each Member of the House is in 
possession of all necessary information; 
and, though Members may be disposed to 
yield a certain degree of deference to a 
Government, it can hardly be expected 
that they should place such unlimited 
confidence in them as to approve of every 
measure in detail which they introduce 
into Parliament. Therefore, if, on the 
one hand, new duties have been imposed 
on Ministers, and you require them to 
earry through Parliament measures, whieh 
they deem of essential importance ; so, on 
the other hand, you must make a fair 
allowance for the effect of discussion, and 
the expression of the deliberate opinions, 
first, of Members of this House; and, 
secondly, of our constituents, which will 
inevitably occasion the alteration of some 
measures, and the rejection of others. 
Am I making an apology for the present 
administration only, or, stating what does 
not apply to previous administrations ? As 
the right hon. Baronet has founded his 
motion entirely upon the failure of some 
of our measures, and on the carrying 0 
others by the support of our opponents, I 
must take the liberty of referring to the 
only measures I know of during the time 
the hon. Baronet formed part of the Duke 
of Wellington’s Administration ; and, a8 
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the right hon. Member for Pembroke has 
alluded to our legislative efforts, in what cer- 
tainly appeared to me to boa tone of unusab 
bitterness, [ must also take leave to advert 
to defeats sustained during the time when 
the right hon. Gentleman and I were both 
Members of the same administration, 
which, whatever else may be said of it, 
did not want a considerable majority in 
the House of Commons during the greater 
part of its career ; Lallude to the admi- 
nistration of which Earl Grey was the 
head, and Lord Althorp the leader in this 
House. First, with respect to the right 
hon. Baronet, the Member for Tamworth. 
I brought forward, in 1828 a motion for 
the repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts. The right hon. Baronet met that 
motion by a direct negative; but it was 
carried by a majority of forty. Did the 
right hon. Baronet say, “I have been 
defeated; it is clear that it have lost the 
confidence of the House, and must no 
longer continue in office.” Far from it. 
He said, “ I will contribute, in the best 
way [ can, to carry into effect the motion 
I formerly opposed.” The right hon. 
Baronet’s discomfiture did not stop there. 
The next time the question came before 
the House, the right hon. Baronet pro- 
posed, that, instead of repealing the Cor- 
poration and Test Acts, they should be 
merely suspended. I thought, that those 
acts were founded in bigotry and intole- 
rance. I looked upon them as relics of 
the days of religious persecution; and 
such being my opinions, I said that they 
must be totally repealed. Upon that 
point the right hon, Baronet did not ven- 
ture to divide the House. He left the 
House in possession of an hon. Member 
of the Opposition, as I then was; and, 
when the vote was carried against his 
wishes, all that he said was, that he had 
been at the time absent from the House, 
taking refreshment up stairs. But that 
was a strong administration! It was not 
the weak, imbecile, and incompetent ad- 
ministration which has governed the 
country for the last few years. In the 
next year, another important measure was 
brought forward; and what was it? It 
so happend that, in 1827, the right hon. 
Baronet had spoken on the question of 
the relief proposed to be given to Roman 
Catholics, and stated that, in his opinion, 
it was not a measure which could be made 
& matter of doubt or compromise, because 
it would be incompatible with the main- 
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tenance of the constitution, and the wel- 
fare and security of the Church. Could 
stronger objections be urged against any 
measure? And yet, in 1829, the right 
hon. Baronet brought forward that very 
measure, which, at the time, he stated 
most fairly and candidly to be the mea- 
sure of his opponents, and not his own 
The only reason assigned for passing the 
measure at that particular time, which had 
not existed before, was, that large bodies 
of men were congregated in Ireland, who, 
by threats and menaces, forced the admi-« 
nistration, of which the Duke of Welling- 
ton was the head, to adopt a measure 
which they had themselves declared to be 
incompatible with the security of the 
Church and the maintenance of the consti- 
tution. And this was your strong Govern- 
ment! This was the Government which 
could carry through its measures. Why, 
that measure was opposed by one half of 
the usual supporters of the Government. 
It was opposed in a manner the most vio- 
lent and acrimonious, and was carried 
only in consequence of the constant at- 
tendance and active support given to the 
Government by the Opposition of that 
day. And yet the noble Lord, who has 
just sat down, analysed the divisions of 
this House, and told us that our continu- 
ance in office was incompatible with the 
spirit of the constitution, because, upon 
questions of far less importance than 
that of 1829, we have received the sup- 
port of our political opponents. The Duke 
of Wellington’s Administration was suc- 
ceeded by that of Earl Grey. One of the 
first things that occurred in Lord Grey’s 
Administration was a defeat, by a majority 
of forty-six, upon a proposition relative 
to the timber duties. Besides this defeat, 
many parts of their budget, being opposed, 
were withdrawn. In the next Parliament 
the Administration had an overwhelming 
majority in the House of Commons, I 
think that the party who now bring for- 
ward and support the present resolution, 
at that time mustered not more than from 
120 to 140; and yet, in that House of 
Commons, the Ministers were subjected 
to more than one defeat, and I may parti- 
cularly refer to that upon the malt duty. 
After being defeated upon that question, 
Ministers came down to the House, and 
asked it to rescind the resolution which it 
had come to; and the right hon. Baronet 
most fairly and handsomely came down, 
and gave his support to the Government 
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upon that occasion. He supported, with 
the greatest ability, the motion for re- 
scinding the resolution for the repeal of 
the malt duty. Was the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Pembroke shocked at that? Was 
the noble Lord? Did they then say, that 
such an act of generosity, on the part of 
the Opposition, was never before heard 
of? Ido not remember any thing of that 
kind to have occurred. The noble Lord, 
the Member for North Lancashire, and 
myself, were parties to another proceeding, 
upon which we were opposed by a great 
many of our usual supporters, and sup- 
ported by our opponents. I allude to the 
Church Temporalities Bill. In bringing 
forward that measure, the noble Lord 
stated, I think on just grounds, that the 
funds to be derived from the improvement 
of church leases would be the property, 
not of the Church, but of the State. It 
was found, that that bill, which had met 
with considerable opposition in the House 
of Commons, was not likely to pass through 
the other House of Parliament, if it con- 
tained the important provision to which I 
have just alluded, and therefore the noble 
Lord abandoned the clause in order to 
carry the bill; thus making an important 
concession to his opponents. Now, I 
maintain that there was no loss of dig- 
nity ; there was no sacrifice of honour, in 
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think I have shown that those compro. 
mises and concessions, to which so much 
amportance has been attached during this 
debate, are not matters of such entire 
novelty as hon. Members opposite would 
have the House believe; and I must add, 
that, if you impose upon Government the 
necessity of introducing legislative mea- 
sures, it is only by such means they 
can succeed in carrying them through 
Parliament. I remarked before, that, if 
we referred to the statute book for a re. 
cord of the legislative labours of eminent 
statesmen of former times, we should find 
but little done in the way of abrogation of 
bad laws, and still less in the way of the 
introduction of good laws. But when we 
come to recent years, and look at what 
the successive administrations of Lord 
Grey and Lord Melbourne have effected, 
it is impossible not to be struck with the 
great changes which have taken place— 
some entirely of a legislative, and others 
of a mixed legislative and administrative 
character. The right hon. Baronet, in 
addressing the House the other night, told 
us, that he had been for ten years practi- 
cally out of the administration of affairs, 
and that he must therefore take a review 
of our financial condition during that 
period. I confess that seemed to me to 
be-a somewhat curious statement on the 


that proceeding. Because, with our mixed | part of the right hon. Baronet, as if he 
constitution, especially with a Reformed | had not been watching and attending to the 
House of Commons, and a House of | progress of affairs whilst he has been out 
Lords, constituted as it is at the present! of office. But meeting the right hon. 
moment, we must be prepared to make! Baronet on his own ground, adopting his 
such concession and compromises as | own position, and taking a review, not of 
these, if any measures are to be carried,’ the financial, but of the legislative mea- 
which conduce to the benefit of the public | sures of the Government, let the right 
at large. My opinion is, at least, that; hon. Gentleman observe what changes 
any Government which is not prepared | have taken place during his ten years’ ab- 
sometimes to listen to the objections of | sence from office. When the right hon. 
their opponents, will deservedly lose the | Baronet quitted office, he left the power 
means of carrying some of their measures, | of returning Members to this House, in 
and, with the power of carrying them, they | some 150 or 200 instances, entirely in 
would lose the confidence of the country. | the hands of individuals, who either re- 

hat principle was fully acted on when | turned themselves to Parliament, or bar- 
the right hon. Baronet opposite expressed | gained for the patronage and favour of 
his objection to another part of the same | Government, in consideration of returning 
bill. For when he, though at the head | their friends; or actually sold to some 
of only a small minority, urged the Go-/ one, for a yearly pension, the power of 
vernment to alter those provisions of the | sitting in the House. He left the great 
bill which affected the interests of existing | towns of this country — Manchester, Leeds, 
incumbents, they felt so strongly the force | Birmingham, and Sheffield, and most of 
of his arguments, that Lord Althorp re- | the other great marts of manufactures, and 
quested time to consider them, and after- | some of commerce—totally unrepresented 
wards announced that he was prepared to | in the House of Commons. If the right 
abandon that portion of the measure. {| hon, Baronet were now to return to office; 
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he would find no such power vested in in- 
dividuals, as they formerly, by usurpation, 
had contrived to obtain. He would find 
that the great manufacturing and com- 
mercial towns of this country have re- 
presentatives ; and that some hundred 
thousand persons, who formerly did not 
possess the elective franchise, now form 
part of the base on which this House rests. 
When the right hon. Baronet quitted 
office, he left some 800,000 human beings, 
under the British dominion, who were 
considered as mere goods and chattels— 
who were treated with all the inhumanity 
to which brute beasts are sometimes ex- 
posed, and who were disposed of as mere 
property, and were liable to all the afflic- 
tions which attend upon compulsory 
labour. He would now find them con- 
verted into a population of freemen, in 
the enjoyment of property, and as well 
off, perhaps, as any labourers on the face 
ofthe earth. The right hon. Baronet, on 
quitting office, left such abuses existing 
in the administration of the Poor-laws, as 
threatened, in the first place, to swallow 
up the greater part of the landed property 
of the country; and, in the next place, 
were rapidly debasing the character of the 


labouring class of this country—one of the 
finest bodies of men that ever existed. He 
would find, too, on returning to office, that 
a law has been passed, which has had the 
effect, not only of saving landed property 
from confiscation, but of elevating the 


character of the labourers. The right 
hon, Baronet left municipal corporations, 
in many instances, self-elected, going on 
from generation to generation without 
being subject to any popular control, in 
consequence of which, their funds were 
frequently disposed of fraudulently; but, 
at all events, secretly, and without the 
superintendence necessary to secure cor- 
tectness and honesty in local administra- 
tions, He will find that popular control 
has been introduced into those bodies, in 
order to secure the proper administration 
of the funds, and the good government of 
the towns in which they are established. 
The right hon. Baronet left tithes a source 
of constant irritation between clergymen 
and their parishioners—converting what 
Ought to have been the relations of charity 
and benevolence into feelings of dissension 
and ill-will, He will find that that source 
of contention and strife has been dried up, 
and that, by removing it, that church, to 
Which the noble Lord who has just spoken 
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says we have done so much injury, has 
been avowedly more strengthened than by 
any measure which the strongest adminis- 
tration ever passed. Do not tell me that 
part of that plan is due to the right hon. 
Baronet. The attempt to settle the ques- 
tion was first made by Lord Althorp; and 
if we had had the misfortune to do what 
Lord Althorp did, namely, introduce bills 
on the subject of the tithes, in many suc- 
cessive years, without carrying them, we 
should, no doubt, have had it referred to 
as part of our sins. But to return :— 
That which I consider the essential part 
of the Tithe Act, is the making commuta- 
tion compulsory. That principle was in- 
troduced by the present Government ; 
and in the course of a few years it will 
effectually remove all the old evils con- 
nected with tithes. In Ireland, the right 
hon. Baronet left the poor and infirm 
without legal provision for their relief. He 
will find that legal provision now estab- 
lished; and the foundation is thus laid of 
a great social and moral improvement in the 
condition of Ireland. Theright hon. Baronet 
left a source of constant disputes between 
the Clergy and Dissenters, in consequence 
of the compulsory enforcement of the 
marriage ceremony according to the rites 
of the church, and the necessity of receiv- . 
ing baptism according to the same rites, 
in order to secure the registration of births, 
He will find that an act has been passed 
which has removed those grievances— 
those sources of angry feeling and dissa- 
tisfaction, by means which are at once 
simple and efficacious, and have given rise 
to complaint from no party. The right 
hon. Baronet left the corporations of Ire- 
land the seats of exclusiveness and in- 
tolerance, to the injury of the great body 
of the people. He will find that, now, the 
right principle has been introduced, though 
it has not been acted upon, as I think it 
should be, in details, of making corpora- 
tions in the great towns of Ireland subject 
to popular control. There is another sub- 
ject, with respect to which I must solicit 
the attention of the House for a short 
time. The subject is one which has not 
excited much party discussion, but upon 
which a great change has taken place, in 
effecting which the present administration 
has borne its part. I allude to the amend- 
ment of the Criminal-law—and I speak 
not of mere formal amendments, but of 
such that affect the number of persons 
sentenced to death, and executed, I find, 
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from a return which I asked for the other 
day, that, from 1821 to 1825 inclusive, 
5220 persons were sentenced to death, 
and 364 executed, being an average of 
seventy-five yearly. From 1826 to 1830, 
6679 were sentenced to death, and 308 
were executed, being an average of sixty- 
one yearly. From 1831 to 1835, 5059 
were sentenced to death, and 210 exe- 
euted, being an average of forty-two 
yearly. From 1836 to 1840, in the 
second year of which period those amend- 
ments of the criminal law were adopted 
which | had the honour of introducing, 
the number sentenced to death was onl 

1181, and the number executed only fifty- 
one, being an average of ten yearly. It 
appears, therefore, that in the first ten 
years, 683 persons suffered death; 
whereas, in the last ten, only 261 have 
been executed ; and in the last five years, 
capital punishment has been inflicted in 
only fifty-one cases, This is a change 
which I look back to with satisfaction. 
Now, I beg the House to sum up the 
measures to which I have referred—the 
Reform Act, the Act for the Abolition of 
Slavery, the Poor-law Amendment Act, 
the Municipal Corporation Reform Act, 
the English Tithe Act, the Irish Poor- 
law Act, the Act for the Registration of 
Births and Deaths, the Irish Corporation 
Act, the Act for the Amendment of the 
Criminal Law, and, | may add, the Ca- 
nada Union Actand I ask whether, in 
any similar space of ten years, any Admi- 
nistration which has existed in this coun- 
try ever introduced greater and more im- 
portant measures, or I should rather say, 
effected greater and more important im- 
provements? And yet it is upon our as- 
serted failure in legislation—putting aside 
every consideration connected with our 
internal and external administration of 
affairs—putting aside every thing done by 
the executive, both at home, in the colo- 
nies, and abroad —the right hon. Baronet 
and his supporters found their charge 
against us. In return, I show you a part 
of what we have done, omitting to notice 
minor measures, which are not, however, 
unimportant, but with respect to which 
I abstain from troubling the House. I 
have shown the important legislative 
changes which have been introduced and 
carried by that Administration which has 
been so charged—I will say, so calumni- 
ated. Let it be recollected, that all these 
changes, beginning with the Reform Act, 
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have been effected without any of the 
direful evils of a revolution — that we 
have not seen, in this country, what has 
accompanied great changes, in former 
days, in this country, and almost in the 
present day in other countries— a ciyij 
war, and parties running to arms to eon. 
tend against each other. On the con. 
trary, although hon. Gentlemen opposite 
bring these charges against our manage. 
ment of the finances, the security of the 
public funds has gone on constantly in. 
creasing since the accession of Earl 

to office. But I will not go so far back 
as that. I will take the year 1836, since 
it has been particularly dwelt upon by 
hon. Members opposite—the period at 
which the existing Administration was 
formed—and I ask, whether there has 
been any thing like serious disturbance in 
this country whilst the great changes 
which the Government has effected were 
in progress? Have not these changes been 
accomplished in the midst of peace? | 
have been, perhaps, too sensitive with re- 
gard to what are called organic changes, 
I feared that, after the great example of 
the Reform Act, an appetite might be 
created for other changes of the same 
kind, which might eventually endanger 
the most valuable and sacred institutions 
of the country. I am happy to say, how- 
ever, that during the great changes and 
improvements which we have made—and 
I see near me my hon. and learned Friend 
the Attorney-general, who has been a party 
to many improvements which I have not 
mentioned—the country has continued in 
the enjoyment of peace, and property has 
not been disturbed ; but, on the contrary, 
the pursuits of industry have been fol- 
lowed in fully as much security as when 
a Tory Administration thought it their 
great glory to leave things alone, to allow 
laws to remain on the statute book which 
were the offspring of the most barbarous 
times, and to leave, in the executive ad- 
ministration, relics of the worst corruption. 
I have stated the general changes which 
the Government has made; and | cer- 
tainly do not think it necessary, at this 
late period of the debate, to detain the 
House by going through all the measures 
which it is alleged the Government have 
been obliged to: yield to their opponents ; 
and therefore I will confine my observa. 
tions to three or four of those cases only. 
With regard to the Appropriation Clause, 
we felt it our duty to introduce it into @ 
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bill brought into this House, which we 
believed was likely to pass. It is un- 
doubtedly true, that Parliament ultimately 
passed the measure without that clause 
embodying the principle which we consi- 
dered necessary to the final and satisfac- 
tory settlement of the question. I main- 
tain, however, that that does not furnish 
any proof that we did not possess the con- 
fidence of the House of Commons with 
respect to that measure ; for the Appro- 
priation Clause was supported by a majo- 
rity of this House, We carried the bill 
through the House of Commons, and 
sent it, containing the clause, up to the 
other House. But, though it was carried 
to the bar of the House of Lords, the tide 
of public opinion was not sufficiently 
strong to bear it safely into the harbour of 
legislation. The House of Lords, it is 
well known, struck out the clause; and 
therefore, I say, that the abandonment of 
the Appropriation Clause is no proof of 
our not possessing the confidence of the 
House of Commons, although it may be 
considered evidence of our wanting that 
of the House of Lords. It was my 


opinion at that time, that, looking to the 
great changes which had recently taken 


place, and to the nicely balanced state of 
parties, it was most advisable, for the 
practical working of the constitution, to 
wait, in order that all parties might have 
an opportunity of observing whether pub- 
lie opinion was in favour of the further 
measures of reform which were then 
mooted, or whether it would become what 
it called more Conservative. If the voice 
of the country had been pronounced in 
favour of further reforms and_ liberal 
measures, I expected, that the House of 
Lords would, as they had before done, 
have yielded to the declared sense of the 
people. If, on the contrary, it should ap- 
pear that the voice of the country was in 
favour of policy of a more Conservative 
character, we felt that it would be equally 
our duty not to press upon the attention 
of the other House of Parliament liberal 
Measures with which we might even feel 
ourselves identified as an Administration. 
It did appear to us that the opinion of the 
country did not warmly support us in 
maintaining the Appropriation Clause, as 
we expected it would have done. But, 
since the right hon. Baronet has alluded 
tauntingly to the resolution in which we 
declared that no adjustment of the Tithe 
question could be final or satisfactory, 
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which did not involve the principle ofap- 
propriation, F must say that, although [ 
feel myself bound to support the settle- 
ment which ‘has been effected, I would 
advise hon. Members opposite not to be so 
absolutely certain that there may not arise 
in Ireland, 8ome serious discontent as to 
the manner in which that question ‘has 
been disposed of. This has been drawn 
from me by the allusions which have been 
made to the subject, and not with any 
intention of departing from the settlement 
which has been made. On the contrary, 
[ shall, under all circumstances, give my 
support to the existing law, which has es- 
tablished a rent-charge in lieu of tithes. 
All I mean to say is, that when it is 
alleged that this settlement is perfeetly 
satisfactory, I cannot help thinking that 
some doubt may be entertained upon that 
point. The next subject to which the 
right hon. Baronet alluded, was the bill 
respecting Jamaica. I cannot help saying, 
that the manner in which the right hon. 
Baronet treated this topic, was not alto- 
gether marked by that candour which I 
expected from him. When the Jamaica 
Bill was brought forward, the right hon. 
Baronet said, ‘‘ I do not think the mea- 
sure is justified by the circumstances of 
the case; but if circumstances shonld 
arise to render it necessary, I will support 
it, or some bill like it.” The right hon. 
Baronet also said, he could not look upon 
the bill as a party measure, and he sug- 
gested that it should be postponed for a 
year, and another bill, wanting its strin- 
gent enactments, passed in the meantime. 
Now, after that, I confess I was surprised 
to hear the right hon. Baronet refer to 
what occurred respecting the Jamaica 
Bill, as a proof that we did not possess 
the confidence of the House of Commons. 
[Sir R. Peel: You refused to adopt my 
views on the subject.] It is true that we 
did look upon it in a different light from 


‘that in which the right hon. Baronet 


viewed it. That is perfectly true. But it 
is equally true, that the right hon. Ba- 
ronet is not justified in treating the mea- 
sure, at one moment, as a subject which 
does not form a parly question, and with 
respect to which we might fairly adopt his 
suggestions ; and, at another, treatingit as a 

arty question, and referring to our adopt- 
ing his suggestions as a proof that we did 
not possess the confidence of the House of 
Commons. The Government resigned 
office at the decision which the House of 
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Commons came to with respect to the 
Jamaica Bill; but what was the opinion 
of the Duke of Wellington in reference to 
that proceeding ? The noble Duke, who 
is not likely to be too favourably disposed 
towards us, or anxious for our continuance 
in office, declared, that we had acted pre- 
maturely in resigning. That opinion the 
noble Duke expressed both in public and 
private. Having resigned our offices, 
however, the right hon. Baronet was called 
upon to form an administration ; but his at- 
tempt todoso failed, owingto circumstances 
to which I will not nowrefer. [‘‘ Cieers”’} 
I assure hon. Gentlemen opposite, that I, 
personally, have no unwillingness to allude 
to those circumstances. But there are 
higher considerations which restrain me. 
The right hon. Baronet, it will be recol- 
lected, after the failure of his attempt to 
form an administration, stated in this 
House various reasons—independently of 
the circumstance to which I have just ad- 
verted—which induced him to think that 
he would have found it very difficult to 
carry on the Government. He said, that 


in the very division on the Jamaica Bill 
in which, be it recollected, we obtained a 
majority of five, ten Members had voted 


who were not usually found amongst his 
supporters. He commented, also, on the 
difficulties which he would have had to en- 
counter in the Government of Ireland, and 
the inadequate support he would have re- 
ceived from the representatives of that 
country; and he particularly referred to 
the defeat which he anticipated in the 
coming election of Speaker. The right 
hon. Baronet’s anticipations upon that 
subject proved to be correct. When the 
chair of this House became vacant, a Gen- 
tleman on the other side of the House 
was proposed to fill it, to whom no objec- 
tion could possibly be taken on the score 
of character, or fitness for that elevated 
station. We, on this side of the House, 
as little doubted that right hon. Gentle- 
man’s fitness for the office of Speaker, as 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, I am sure, 
would think of questioning yours, Sir. The 
question was one in which the two great 
parties took an interest, because each 
wished to establish, in the person of the 
Speaker, the representative of its opinions. 
The result of the struggle was a majority 
of eighteen, in favour of the candidate 
proposed by us. Was not that, I ask, de- 
cisive evidence as to which side of the 
House commanded the majority? Was 
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it not a proof that we, at that time, pos. 
sessed the confidence of the House? The 
right hon. Baronet, the Member for Pem. 
broke, has referred to our abandonment of 
the bill for amending the Poor-law 
Amendment Act, as another proof of our 
not possessing the confidence of the House, 
I think that the proper tine for the right 
hon. Baronet tohave criticised the bill, inthe 
way in which he did, was when it was be. 
fore the House. Ifthe right hon. Baronet 
had at that time stated his objections 
to any parts of the measure, I would have 
been prepared to have given him an 
answer. But, instead of pursuing that 
obvious course, the right hon. Baronet 
waited until the bill was removed from the 
table of the House, and then took an op- 
portunity of entering into a discussion on 
its merits, in the midst of an angry debate 
between two great parties. The right 
hon. Baronet accused the Government of 
not embodying in the bill some of the mi- 
tigating recommendations of a committee 
of this House, which sat to inquire into 
the subject of the Poor-law. Now, it so 
happens, that I had prepared clauses em- 
bodying several of the recommendations 
of that committee, and I only withdrew 
them, after mature consideration, because it 
was made apparent, that, by adopting them 
we should run a very great risk of bringing 
back some of the worst evils of the old 
law. For instance, it is quite right thatan 
allowance in money should be given toa 
sick member of a working man’s family; 
but if this was done by Act of Parliament, 
there is no knowing what construction 
might have been put upon it, or how far 
it would have led to the revival of the old 
abuses. After full consideration, there- 
fore, we determined, and I think wisely, 
that it would be best for the country— 
that it would be best for the poor them- 
selves—to leave all matters of this kind to 
the discretion of the Poor-law commit 
sioners, instead of introducing positive en- 
actments respecting them into an acto 
Parliament. I now come to the last in- 
stance which the right hon. Member for 
Tamworth referred to, in support of his 
proposition, that we do not possess the 
confidence of the House of Commons; 
and that is, the rejection of the Budget 
brought forward ‘by my right hon. Friend, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
question involved in the Budget is, whether 
by achange in the differential duties— 
whether by removing abolition and dis 
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minishing restrictions—we cannot increase 
the revenue, supply the existing deficiency, 
and thus avoid the necessity of imposing 
fresh taxes. The right hon. Baronet said, 
that, if he were in office, he would take a 
calm review of all the circumstances con- 
nected with the state of our finances, be- 
fore he determined on what he ought to 
do. Yet, whatever may be the right hon. 
Baronet’s ability, | defy him to find any 
but four modes by which the revenue can 
be brought upon a par with the expendi- 
ture. The first is, by diminishing our 
naval and military establishments; but 
even the most sanguine could not expect 
to derive more than a milion from this 
source; and I maintain that, in the present 
state of Europe, it would not be prudent— 
it would not be safe—to make any con- 
siderable reduction in these services. In the 
second place, a Government might go on 
from year to year, raising money by means 
of loans; but that would eventually only 
augment the deficiency, whilst, at the 
same time, it could not fail to operate in- 
juriously to public credit. The third mode 
is, the imposition of fresh taxes, The re- 
maining resource is to alter the protective 
duties. Now, I confess it does appear to 
me, that, as regards a question involving 
considerations of such magnitude as these 
we ought not, upon the first defeat, to 
have resigned office, and transferred power 
into the hands of our opponents. I will 
not deny that many reasons might be 
urged in favour of such a course ; but, 
looking to the great interest of the people 
as affected by the measures which we have 
propounded to Parliament, it seemed to 
us that the reasons which existed for not 
tendering our resignation to our Sovereign 
were the stronger. If we had done so— 
if we had taken that course—would it not 
have been thought that we had brought 
forward these measures without the inten- 
tion of standing by them, and that we had 
abandoned them on the first show of op- 
position? I say that, if we had acted in 
that manner, we would have seriously in- 
jured measures which we think beneficial 
to the public interest, and shaken and in- 
validated the great principles we desire to 
see carried into effect. As long as it is 
possible for us to persevere in propounding 
these measures, taking upon ourselves 
the responsibility of doing so as long as 
we see a prospect of carrying them, and 
thus rendering an essential benefit to the 
country—I think that we are bound to 
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continue at our post. The right hon. 
Member for Pembroke quoted the opinion 

of a great man, but without that authority 
which attaches to a real admirer of his 
principles, and follower of his conduct. I 
will also quote his words. Onan occasion 
when the Whig party was in a state of 
discomfiture, and almost of despondency, 
Mr. Fox said, that if he could entertain 
any hope of advancing the great cause of 
civil and religious freedom, which he had 
ever espoused, he would not slacken in his 
exertions; and he quoted from Virgil, as 
expressive of his feelings, the lines— 


Non aded has exosa manus victoria fugit, 
Ut tanta quicquam pro spe tentare recusem.”’ 


Espousing the principles of Mr. Fox, 
like him we will not desert the cause in 
which we have embarked ; but will, on 
the contrary do all in our power to contri- 
buteto the successof the measures which we 
have brought under the consideration of 
the House, and the importance of which, 
I think, it is impossible to exaggerate. 
Having, then, determined, that it was our 
duty not to resign our offices upon the 
first defeat with respect to those measures, 
but one course remains open to us to pur- 
sue. The noble Lord who spoke last 
charges us with having referred toa dis- 
solution by way of a threat. Why, at an 
early period of this debate, we were ac- 
cused of not speaking out on that very 
subject. The noble Lord quoted a rebuke 
which Lord Lansdowne had administered 
to Mr. Canning when he uttered a threat 
of dissolving, but did we utter any threat 
on the subject? I say, we have neither 
uttered threat or menace. There have, 
to be sure, been threats and menaces ut- 
tered, but they have proceeded from the 
right hon. Member for Pembroke, and the 
noble Lord, the Member for North Lan- 
cashire. They have threatened my noble 
and hon. Friends, the Members for Lin- 
colnshire, with the consequence of the 
votes which they are about to give upon 
this question. I trust that those threats 
will have no influence on the conduct of 
my noble and hon. Friends. I think my 
noble Friend, the Member for Lincoln- 
shire, stands in far better grounds with 
respect to his constituents, than any one 
who would come forward and seek to sup- 
plant him by attaching himself to the 
right hon. Baronet, the Member for Pem- 
broke. What is it my noble Friend has 
said, both in the county of Lincoln and in 
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this House? He said, ‘I oppose any 
alteration of the Corn-laws.: It may be 
brought forward by the Ministers whom I 
support. My vote may cause a dissolution 
of the Ministry. 1 care not for that con- 
sequence. I give my vote on this ques 
tion against them, because I feel that my 
vote on this subject is an adherence to the 
present law, which I prefer to any other.” 
I believe the constituency of. Lincolnshire 
may depend upon men who hold an at- 
tachment to the present principle of the 
Corn-law, without reference to any party 
tie. Bat on what ground are the hon. 
Gentlemen to stand, who are proposed to 
succeed my noble and hon. Friends? On 
the ground, not only that they are hostile 
to the present Government, but that they 
are,ready to support the administration of 
the right hon. Baronet, the. Member for 
Tamworth. And support him for what? 
Not.on the great questions, upon which 
the right hon. Baronet differs from us. 
But are they to support him, by adhering 
to the present Corn-laws? By no means. 
But they are to support him on that won- 
derful and immutable principle of the 
sliding scale, which, as my hon. Friend, 
the Member for Lincolnshire, has truly 
said, may be no protection at all, or may 
be an entire prohibition, The hon, Mem- 
ber for Lambeth gathers from the right 
hon. Gentleman’s speech, that he means 
to stand upon the principle of the present 
law. Iconfess 1 did not so understand 
him, because I cannot believe, that he 
would say so clearly, both last year and 
the present year, that he is not satisfied 
with the details of the present law, and, 
at the same time, mean to make only some 
trifling alteration in the sliding scale. I 
eannot think, that a great question of this 
kind could be brought forward by him for 
the ‘sake of some very slight and trifling 
alteration. | believe, if he had the power, 
he would make a very great alteration. 
The hon. Member for Lambeth and I have 
read the oracle, and we read it differently. 
It is, to be sure, a very obscure and mys- 
terigus oracle, but | gather, from a states- 
man of the right hon. Baronet’s prudence 
and long experience intimating that he 
wags not satisfied with the present law, and 
would not adhere to its details, that he 
intends some day or other, if he has the 
power, to make a considerable alteration 
—always reserving, however, the sliding 
sealé. How far that scale may slide may 
depend upon existing circumstanees. But 
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what would the Lincolnshire farmers haye 
to look to? My noble and hon. Friends 
may say— This is an insufficient protec. 
tion, we think our constituents ought not 
to accept it. We would not vote for it 
when it was proposed by our own friends 
and we will not vote for it now that it is 
proposed by our opponents.” But if two 
Members were returned upon the grounds 
of their attachment to the right hon. Ba. 
ronet, they would say to such a proposi- 
tion—‘‘ Never mind the Corn-laws, never 
mind establishing protection to agriculture, 
let the scale slide down as far as it may, 
it being proposed by the right hon. Gen. 
tleman who has our confidence, and the 
great object being to support him, we are 
sure it will answer its purpose, and secure 
the welfare of the agricultural interests,” 
The great question that her Majesty's 
Ministers had to consider on this occasion 
+I will not deny it—was, between resig. 
nation and advising an appeal to the 
country. On a subject of so much im- 
portance to the people—considering that 
we have undertaken this question—I feel 
that it is our bounden duty to offer such 
advice to her Majesty as we may think 
will ensure the decision of it by the 
electors of the realm, duly consulted upon 
the question. I may be told, that this 
resolution is intended as a bar to the ex. 
ercise of the prerogative of the Crown. | 
cannot see it, although, in terms, it may 
appear to be so. I do not mean to say, 
that a dissolution is a prerogative which 
this House bas no right to interfere with, 
I think a dissolution, like other pretoga- 
lives of the Crown, is one in which the 
House has a right, in certain cases, to in- 
terfere. But I think the only ground upon 
which it can properly interfere is, when 
this House can say, that the course of 
legislation and administration is proceed- 
ing harmoniously, and that it is likely, 
both with respect to administration, and 
with respeet to legislation, that if this 
House is not dissolved, many beneficial 
consequences to the country will ensue, 
and that a dissolution would be a needless 
and wanton interference with the course 
of business. Such was the ground taken 
by Mr. Fox in 1784, when an address to 
the Crown was moved against the disso- 
lution of the Parliament of that day. He 
said, that the House was fully able to un- 
dertake, and would undertake, to settle 
the great question relating to India. Such 


was the ground that we took, when, ia 
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1835, we moved and carried a vote of 
censure against the right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir Robert Peel), for the advice he gave 
to the Crown for the dissolution of that 
Parliament. But is that the course taken 
in the present case? I have listened to 
this debate, but I have neither heard from 
the right hon. Baronet, nor from any one 
who followed him, the assertion, that if no 
dissolution of the present Parliament took 
place, it was likely to continue for the 
whole six years during which Parliaments 
ate allowed to last, with benefit to the 
country, or with improvement to its legis- 
lation. With regard to legislation, hon. 
Gentlemen opposite themselves have made 
out, that various decisions have been given 
by the House, some for, and some against 
Government. Then, with respect to the 
budget ; it is a question of such import- 
ance, that it could hardly be brought to a 
final issue without appealing, at one time 
or other, to the sense of the people. But 
with regard to the administration, will not 
the division of this night tell us—which- 
ever side may have the trifling majority, 
which is the utmost any one expects— 
will it not, I say, show, that there is that 
degree of party feeling in this House, that 
it is not likely, even if we had surrendered 
the reins of office to the right hon. Baro+ 
net, that he would have found himself able 
to continue the administration of the coun- 
try with the present House of Commons? 
Had the right hon. Baronet felt otherwise 
—had he been of opinion otherwise, would 
he not have stated it? If the right hor. 
Baronet could have alleged, that, if he 
were in power, he could carry on the Go- 
verament without a dissolution, would he 
not have alleged it? But has he done 
so? No. No doubt the right hon. Ba- 
tonet thinks, as I think, and as almost 
every body out of doors thinks, that the 
symptoms of division in this House, are 
such that the present House of Parliament 
cannot be of long duration, without some 
appeal being made to the people, in order 
to decide which are the principles, and 
which are the men, in whom they place 
confidence. If such, then, is the case—if 
we cannot attain the useful result of avert- 
ing a dissolution, and of continuing the 
present Parliament by our resignation of 
office, what effect would that resignation 
have in the eyes of the country, but tlie 
apparent abandonment of those principles 
we have supported—an imputation, which, 
by the way, Lord Melbourne has declared, 
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would be the last he would like to bear, 
and, perhaps, also, an impediment, for 
some years to come, to the passing of 
those measures of legislation which, we 
think, are calculated to secure the welfare 
of the country. Then, Sir, is not what I 
have said sufficient justification for the 
course that we are now pursuing? Is it 
not a sufficient justification for our not 
taking that course which the right hort. 
Baronet says was incumbent upon us, 
which, no doubt, in his view, he considers 
incumbent upon us; but which, I think, 
would not have done justice, either to out 
principles, or to the immediate measures 
which we have propounded. I now leave 
this question to the judgment of the 
House. With regard to the resolution 
proposed by the right hon. Baronet, as a 
resolution affecting the constitation—put- 
ting aside the merits or demerits of the 
present Administration, I think it is not 
rightly founded in precedent, and, above 
all, ill suited to the present condition and 
state of our constitution. As regards the 
Administration, I think, if it means that 
the present Ministers are not entitled to 
advise the Crown to dissolve the Parlia- 
ment, it is an unjustifiable interference 
with the royal prerogative. If it is not so 
intended, then you have our confession, 
that we should not think it right, after the 
decision of the House upon the sugar 


| question, to continue for any longer time 


to hold office with this Parliament, than 
is absolutely necessary, in order to pass 
those measures which are essential for the 
financial service of the present time, and 
for the purpose of assembling, as soon as 
public convenience would admit, a new 
Parliament, to decide upon the whole 
question at issue. The right bon. Ba- 
ronet, the Member for Pembroke, ap+ 
proves of the precedent of 1831; and 
yet he would condemn us for following 
that precedent; and that entirely upon 
the ground, that it did so happen that the 
sugar duties then expired: in March, and 
therefore there was no obstacle to a disso- 
lution; whereas they do not now expire 
till July, and therefore require to be con- 
tinued. The noble Lord, the Member for 
North Lancashire, stated at that time his 
opinion upon the subject. He said :— : 


“If, however, a set of Ministers, who 
brought forward a measure to which they were 
solemnly pledged, for the good of the country, 
found that that measure was defeated, it cer 
tainly might not be improper, in sueh a case, 
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that a reference should be made by them to 
the opinion of the public.” 

Such was the opinion of the noble Lord 
in March, 1831; and I know not why 
that opinion should be departed from in 
1841, What makes the difference be- 
tween the two periods? The noble Lord 
assents to that opinion; why, therefore, 
press this resolution upon the House. If 
we admit, that we ought not to continue 
in office with the present Parliament, 
where is the necessity, and where is the 
justification of the resolution. Upon the 
whole state of the case, and upon the 
whole case of the Administration, I beg 
the House to consider, that this is a reso- 
lution supported and made out by reference 
to various legislative measures,—the Mi- 
nistry having brought forward more legis- 
lative measures, and having carried more 
legislative measures of useful reform than 
perhaps any other Ministry, with the ex- 
ception of Lord Grey’s Administration, 
from 1831 to 1835. With respect to the 
state of affairs, and with respect to the 
administration of the executive, 1 beg the 
House to consider, that during the whole 
of this debate, no delinquency has been 
proved, no weakness has been shown— 
no want of vigour demonstrated either at 
home or abroad. The right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, on one occasion, accused us 
of wishing to abandon the vessel of the 
state, when we found that we were no 
longer able to guide it. Now, I must say, 
that with regard to the present state of af. 
fairs—apart from the evil of the equal di- 
vision of parties—I see nothing which 
should induce any Minister to desire to 
quit office, or any Gentleman to be un- 
willing to accept office. On the contrary, 
I think the state of affairs, at home and 
abroad, is such as to give great facilities 
to any Administration who may have to 
conduct the affairs of the country; and, 
if left by those who now hold the reins of 
Government, their successors would find 
the character of the country standing as 
high as it ever did among the nations of 
the world, with peace and security at 
home. Your only difficulty is from your 
unwillingness to deal with interests, which 
are opposed to measures useful for the fu- 
ture welfare of the country. If you can 
deal with those interests with just caution, 
giving them every consideration which is 
due to their long establishment, and tak- 
ing upon yourselves the responsibility of 
reforming your present laws, and yet pro- 





ceeding upon sound principles, and being 
determined to go on with the application 
of those sound principles,—then [ say, 
that if you, the Parliament and the Go. 
vernment, do that, there is no difficult 
whatever in the Administration of the 
country. But if you will not do that—if 
you will undertake to protect vicious le. 
gislation—to consider the interests of se. 
parate bodies, rather than the well-being 
of the whole—then, indeed, you may en- 
ter upon a protracted struggle, but it will 
be a protracted struggle against measures 
which are founded upon sound policy, 
and which are certain of ultimate triumph, 
Sir Robert Peel: Mr. Speaker, A great 
portion of the speech of the noble Lord 
has been occupied by the information, 
kindly conveyed to me, as to the measures 
which I should discover to have passed, 
in case, after the lapse of ten years, | 
should be called to office. And I have 
not the least doubt, that, if there should 
be in the House at present, as there was 
some time since, some eminent stranger, 
to whom the speech of the noble Lord 
should be translated, and who may not be 
very conversant with the parliamentary 
history of this country, that eminent stran- 
ger would suppose that I was a person to 
whom it was necessary for the noble Lord 
to.convey information as to the measures 
that have been passing during that period, 
that I have been excluded for ten years, 
from any parliamentary proceedings—and 
that I had taken no part whatever in those 
measures which the noble Lord was de- 
tailing. I can assure the noble Lord that 
his reminiscence was unnecessary. With 
many of those measures I have been fully 
conversant. I think I know something of 
the consolidation and improvement of the 
criminal law. It is true I did not appoint 
a well-paid commission, of five Gentle- 
men, sitting for years. I effected those 
improvements with no other aid than the 
ordinary official assistance; and after the 
testimonies which I have heard borne to 
the utility of those improvements from the 
Ministerial side of the House, I think itis 
hardly necessary for the noble Lord now 
to claim exclusive credit for them, and to 
remind me that such a thing had been 
effected, as an improvement in the criminal 
laws. Then, with respect to Dissenters 
Marriages, why, during the short period 
that I was permitted to hold office, 0 
1835, one of the measures which I intro- 
duced was the measure for the removal of 
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grievances of which the dissenters com- 
Jained, both in respect to marriage and 
tobaptism ; and, on my statement of that 
measure on the part of the Government, 
| well recollect that to the principle of it, 
and to the spirit in which it was conceived, 
ample testimony was borne by those who 
then occupied the opposition benches, 
With respect to the English Tithe Com- 
mutation bill, I think also I need not be 
reminded of it in this House. For, al- 
though it is true the noble Lord did 
superadd, after the lapse of three years, 
the compulsory commutation—and I ad- 
mit it was an important improvement; I 
never contended it was not, nor when I 
brought that measure forward, did I say 
that I would exclude compulsory commu- 
tation ;—yet, with that addition, the whole 
of my own measure was copied, and in- 
troduced by the noble Lord into his bill, 
and I did all that I could towards pro- 
moting its efficiency and perfecting it. 
Then again, with respect to the Irish 
Commutation Act, —all I know is, that 
after a lapse of three years, after much 
confusion, disorder, and bloodshed in Ire- 
land,—for which 1 was not responsible — 
but after an intervening delay of three 


years, the self-same measure, which I had 
introduced in 1835, was tardily and reluc- 
tantly assented to by her Majesty’s Go- 


vernment. The noble Lord says, ‘ Dont 
feel too confident as to the permanency of 
that settlement.” O!no, I feel no such 
confidence. I know that the noble Lord 
has the power to disturb it. God forbid 
that the pressure of political necessity 
should ever induce him to disturb it ; but, 
1 own, I shall feel much greater confidence 
in its permanence if I can have the as- 
surance that no political necessity can 
occur, than I now feel that, if a necessity 
should occur, it will not be submitted to, 
With respect, likewise, to the Irish Poor- 
law Act,—why, do I not recollect the 
bitter, the envenomed opposition to that 
law, which the noble Lord met with from 
him who is the chief supporter of his Go- 
vernment? Do I not know, with respect 
to that measure, and with respect to half 
the measures which the noble Lord has 
thought it necessary to recal to my recol- 
lection, that, without my aid, the noble 
Lord could not have carried them? Next 
is the English Poor-law Bill. Does the 
noble Lord really think it necessary that 
he should inform me, as if I had been 
banished from this House, that a Poor-law 
VOL, LVIII, {2ir 
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Bill has been under consideration? Then 
comes the Jamaica Bill. The noble Lord 
says, I have no right, whatever, to taunt 
the Government on the subject of Jamaica. 
I am not conscious that, in discussing the 
subject, I ever did taunt him. I said this, 
that the noble Lord had been compelled 
to adopt the suggestions I offered with 
respect to the Jamaica Bill. The noble 
Lord says, that the amendments I proposed 
were slight and unimportant, and that 
they involved no difference in principle, 
but that their adoption simply referred to 
time; and that, if the House of Assembly 
in Jamaica proved refractory, the time 
might come when he himself, might assent 
to those amendments. But, if those al- 
terations were a slight and unimportant 
difference, why did the noble Lord, in 
consequence of their adoption, abandon 
the functions of Government? The noble 
Lord seeks refuge under the authority of 
the Duke of Wellington; but I think, 
without much bettering his case. In the 
course of this Session, the noble Lord was 
compelled to admit, that it was well that 
our counsels had prevailed ; that our pre- 
dictions had been verified; and that it 
had not been necessary to sacrifice popular 
Government in Jamaica, and thereby set 
an example for the forfeiture of popular 
Government in every other colony which 
had liberated negroes. The noble Lord, 
instead of disturbing the peace of society, 
throughout the West-India colonies, and 
shaking the security in representative Go- 
vernment, in consequence of differences 
which he now says were unimportant ; but 
which were important enough, in his 
opinion, at one period, to justify the abdi- 
cation of his trust—has been compelled to 
admit, that, by taking our advice, he has 
secured every object to which he could 
have looked, and has prevented that con- 
fusion and disturbance which would have 
followed an adherence to his own system. 
I recollect, then, not only the measures 
which have been passed, but I recollect 
also the dangers which have been averted, 
through our interference—dangers which 
without our assistance, the noble Lord 
had not the strength nor power to avert. 
What would have become of the question 
of the Ballot? What would have become 
of the New Reform Bill? Would the noble 
Lord, by the mere strength of his own 
hand, and without our help, have had the 
power to prevent, in the midst of the 
storm, “‘the raising of the anchors by 
2R 
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which the British monarchy was moored.” 
What would have become of many of the 
prerogatives of the Crown, if it had not 
been for our intervention? Have I not 
seen the noble Lord abandoned, not only 
by those who are giving him their support 
to-night—they voting in direct opposition 
to him—but have I not seen bim seated 
almost alone, when some of the most im- 
portant prerogatives of the Crown have 
been under consideration,— with scarcely 
one of his official colleagues to assist him 
in the vindication of them? And, there- 
fore, it is that I recollect, not only the 
measures which have been prevented by 
our opposition, which have been modified 
at our suggestion, and which, when good, 
have been carried exclusively by our aid ; 
but I recollect, likewise, the important 
changes in the British constitution, which 
have been attempted—the revolution, once 
a year, which the noble Lord had to de- 
precate, which has been sought to be 
effected ; I recollect all this, and I know 
that it has been by the aid of the Conser- 
vative party that the noble Lord has been 
able to avert them. The noble Lord has 
described his Government, as a Govern- 
ment successful abroad, possessed of the 
confidence of the Crown, and having its 
measures discussed by a House of Com- 
mons, the constitution of which was framed 
by the noble Lord himself. With all these 
glories, and all these advantages—accord- 
ing to the noble Lord’s own statement— 
will he permit me to ask him, why it is 
that he does not possess more of the con- 
fidence of the House of Commons? The 
noble Lord has said, that all I promised 
was to take a calm review of certain mat- 
ters. True, I did so; but I did not allude 
to those legislative and political measures 
which, night after night, I have been re- 
viewing. But, among other differences 
which I should find, and have to review, 
when restored to power, one would be this, 
that whereas I, who, on quitting office, 
left a clear surplus of two millions of 
revenue—I, who belonged to an adminis- 
tration which, in three years, had reduced 
the public debt by twenty millions—1I, who 
belonged to a Government that had re- 
duced the interest of that debt by one 
million annually—should have to deal 
with a state of things which presents a 
deficit of nearly eight millions, undet an 
administration of five years. True, I 
should find reforms ; true, I should find a 
Poor-law; true, I should find the Jamaica 
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constitution—defective but for our fe. 
commendations ; true, I should find that [ 
had introduced into the pteamble of 4 
certain Canada Bill, an amendment, which 
the noble Lord told me, if adopted, would 
be fatal to the bill—nay, would be fatal 
to the Government; but that amendiment 
was introduced, and notwithstanding its 
introduction, and notwithstanding the 
predictions of the noble Lord, the sanie 
Government has still preserved its vitality. 
Among all these discoveries which I should 
make, still my satisfaction, certainly, 
would be sotnewhat abated, on perceiving, 
notwithstanding all this success, that such 
is the melancholy state of our finances, 
that there has occurred, within five or six 
years, a deficiency of not less than 
7,600,0002,;—and it was with reference 
to the means of supplying that deficiency 
and of determining upon what system the 
financial administration should be placed, 
that I declined to accede to your prepos- 
terous demand, that I should at once come 
forward and suggest what those means, 
and what that system should be. I stated, 
that I would promise nothing but a carefal 
consideration of the causes which had led 
to this deficiency, and of the measures by 
which that deficiency might be supplied. 
That was the calm review which I pito- 
mised; and it is not too much for tien 
who have all control over every public 
department, who have the means of col- 
lecting efficient information from able 
public servants, in every department of 
the revenue, whom they may call to their 
assistance ;—is it not rather too much, 
that they, who have been the immediate 
cause of involving the country in that de- 
ficiency, should tell me that, without such 
official aid, it: is my duty to suggest the 
means of supplying it. I come now to 
the constitutional objections which have 
been made to the resolution which I have 
proposed; and [ must say, that it has 
been impossible to discover any objec. 
tions, on constitutional grounds, to the 
proposal involved in that resolution, with. 
out abandoning every principle for which 
the Whigs have hitherto contended. | 
begin with the objections urged by the 
right hon. Gentleman, the Secretary to 
War. That right hon. Gentleman says, 
that my resolution involves a mere abstract 
dogma—that it is a mere declaration of 
constitutional law. Does the right hon 
Gentleman really believe that any man 
will construe that resolution without 
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references to the circumstances on which 
itbears? Does the right hon. Gentleman 
mean that I am really proposing a resolu- 
tion to this effect,—‘‘ that any Minister, 
who is in a minority upon an important 
legislative measure, ought to resign?” Is 
that the resolution [ am proposing? Do 
1 contend for that principle? Do I 
say, that any Minister, on the first for- 
mation of bis Government, and who is 
obstructed by a powerful opposition, is 
bound to resign after the first defeat he 
encounters? Of course I do not, or I 
should condemn myself for the example I 
set in 1835. Do I, again, say that it is 
the duty of a Minister, having proposed 
certain financial measures, and having met 
with obstruction, at once to resign office, 
and abandon the reins of power? No such 
thing. | lay down no such principle ; and 
[trust no Government will ever consider 
itself bound by it. Ido not hesitate to 


say, that you might taunt me as long as | 
you please with this resolution, but [| 


should not feel myself bound to resign 
upon any single defeat. Of course not. 
I construe that resolution with reference 
to the circumstances in which the Minis- 
ters are placed. If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman and his colleagues are dissatisfied 
with respect to their own confessions and 
declarations of their inability to carry on 
the Government, why, I ask, did they re- 
sign on the Jamaica question ? The noble 
Lord now says, that it is a monstrous 
doctrine, that a Ministry ought to resign 
on the failure of legislative measures pro- 
posed by themselves; and he has gone 
through a long series of precedents, show- 
ing how Ministers had retained office in 
defiance of the Legislature. Sir Robert 
Walpole, the noble Lord says, was de- 
feated upon the Excise scheme ;—Mr. Pitt 
was defeated upon the question of the 
Fortification of Portsmouth and Plymouth ; 
and Lord Liverpool was defeated on the 
Property Tax ;—and yet none of these 
Ministers resigned. No doubt all this is 
perfectly true. But do I affirm it was 
their duty to resign ? No. The propriety 
of resignation depends upon a combina- 
tion of circumstances. But I ask the no- 
ble Lord, of what avail are his precedents, 
with reference to himself? He cannot 
deny that there may be circumstances 
in which it may be proper fora Ministry 
to resign, on being defeated on their own 
legislative acts. [Lord John Russell: Hear, 
hear!] The noble Lord recollects the 
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Jamaica case now. For there was a case 
where the Government was not d¢feated— 
where the Government had a majority of 
five, and yet they considered their victory 
so indicative of the want of confidence on 
the part of the House of Commons, that 
they resigned. I ask, then, is this a fair 
proceeding, that the Government shall 
have the power of selecting any legislative 
measure, on the rejection of which it may 
resign and abdicate its functions; but that 
the House of Commons shall have no 
power of deciding, under other circum- 
stances, what shall be the duty of that 
Government in respect to resignation? Is 
it fair, that the Government shall take the 
particular measure on which it may be 
convenient for them to resign; but that 
the right shal] be denied to the House of 
Commons of determining whether the re- 
jection of other measures constitutes a 


' case on which the resignation of the Go- 


vernment ought to take place? Why, 
Sir, the very admissions of the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Secretary at War, are 
sufficient to justify the House in demand- 
ing a resignation. Did I not hear that 


right hon. Gentleman say, not only that 
the Government had not the power to 
carry the alteration of the Corn-laws, but 


that they proposed that measure without 
the expectation of carrying it? Has the 
right hon. Gentleman a right to say, that 
I confine the Government to a single case 
—to the Irish Bill, or to the Sugar Duties 
Bill—when he himself has told us, that he 
did not expect success when it was pro- 
posed to agitate the House and the country 
upon the subject of the Corn-laws ? 
Again, did he not say, that his Govern- 
ment had been subjected, by parliamentary 
defeats, to a series of humiliations, to 
which nothing could reconcile them but 
an overwhelming sense of public duty? 
What did the noble Lord, the Secretary 
for Ireland, tell me two years since? After 
summoning up all his energies, that noble 
Lord made the frightful announcement 
that the Government had at length de- 
termined to exist no longer on sufferance. 
Yes, the noble Lord, stung by a sense of 
that humiliation to which the right hon. 
Gentleman has referred, two years ago, 
told us, that their situation was intoler- 
able, and that the Government had at 
last determined that they would exist 
no longer upon sufferance-—but you have 
had some humiliation since [Cheers.]— 
and you 
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‘Still have borne it with a patient shrug ; 
For sufferance is the badge of all your 
tribe.” ' 


Therefore, don’t tell me that this resolu- 
tion has reference to a single defeat—that 
it is to constitute a rule to future Govern- 
ments—that you are to suppose the poli- 
ticians of future times will take the dry 
bones of this resolution, and say, ‘* Here 
is a precedent which is to govern pos- 
terity!” No: they will look at your long 
series of defeats—at your inability to carry 
the measures which you have propused— 
at your own admission that your situation 
is become intolerable; and the construc- 
tion which they will put upon the resolu- 
tion will bear reference to your own mea- 
sures, your own acts, and your own 
confessions. ‘The noble Lord (Lord John 
Russell) has argued, at the close of this 
debate, as if the Government has the 
confidence of the House of Commons. 
Yet almost all his colleagues who have 
preceded him have admitted that, at length 
the time was come when the want of con- 
fidence was sufficiently manifest, and that 
it was impossible that they could retain 
power with the existing House of Com- 
mons. All his colleagues who preceded 


the noble Lord have admitted that. They 
admitted that the Government had but 
two alternatives—resignation, or the dis- 


solution of Parliament. Now, under what 
circumstances did I give notice of this 
resolution—this unconstitutional resolu- 
tion—the facts contained in which, and 
the inference drawn from those facts, 
being both denied ?—although, notwith- 
standing that denial, I have got this im- 
portant admission, that, after the defeat 
upon the Sugar Duties, following other 
defeats, the Government are at length 
placed in a situation in which they have 
no alternative but resignation, or dissolu- 
tion. I have that admission from the 
whole of them. After this, all your doc- 
trine about retaining office, notwithstand- 
ing legislative defeats, is at an end. And, 
Sir, in passing, I must refer to that doc- 
trine. The doctrine of the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Secretary at War, is this, 
--that it is the duty of the Government 
to administer certain executive func- 
tions; and that that Government may 
submit to legislative defeats, may survive 
those defeats, and be indifferent to them. 
So unconstitutional, so dangerous a doc- 
trine I never heard maintained. A doctrine 
so discouraging to public men, so fatal to 
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the energies of a Government, I never 
before heard advanced; and it rather 
convinces me that the resolution I have 
proposed is not quite so unconstitutional, 
is not quite so open to objection, as hon, 
Gentlemen opposite assert it to be, when [ 
find that high and learned authorities are 
obliged to resort to such unconstitutional 
grounds for the purpose of opposing it, 
Why, can any man survey the course of 
Government in this country, and not see 
that acts of legislation are so interwoven 
with acts of administration as to render it 
utterly impossible to draw a line of dis. 
tinction between them? Nay, I go further 
and say, that the character of an adminis. 
tration, that their claim upon public con- 
fidence, is infinitely stronger on account 
of their legislative measures, than on ac- 
count of their administrative acts. If 
mere departmental administration, not 
liable to question, is a sufficient ground 
for a Government to retain office, and to 
be regardless of legislative defeats, it is 
pretty clear that there need be no union or 
concert among Ministers. I dare say, 
in ordinary times, when questions of peace 
or war are not in agitation, it may be 
tolerably easy to fill the departments of 
office with honest, respectable, and suf- 
ficiently competent men, who, each in his 
department, would be able to conduct 
the duties devolving on him, in such a 
manner as not to be much liable to ques- 
tion by the House of Commons. And no 
matter what opinions such men may en- 
tertain upon the legislative policy of the 
country. They may either avoid legisla- 
tion altogether, or take the safer course—- 
propose measures, and being defeated, fall 
back upon their acts of administration. 
But I say, survey the course of the legis- 
lative and executive administration of this 
country, and look at the great measures 
which the Government have had to con- 
sider of late years, and see whether the 
character and vigour of a Government do 
not depend upon its legislative more than 
upon its executive administration. Take 
the measures which the noble Lord has 
referred to, with so much pride and satis- 
faction. Take the removal of the Roman 
Catholic disabilities, as affecting Ireland. 
Take the repeal of the Test and Corpora- 
tion Acts, as affecting this country. Take 
the Reform of Parliament—take the Poor- 
law Bill—take the Municipal Bill—take 
the proposition for the repeal or alteration 
of the Corn-laws ;—are not these the great 
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questions by which the character of ad- 
ministrations has been judged and deter- 
mined? And is it possible to contend, in 
a reformed *Parliament, with these great 
measures in our view, that a Government 
can be safely indifferent to the success or 
failure of its legislative acts? See what 
the inevitable consequence would be, if 
such a doctrine were to prevail. See what 
an inducement would be given, both to 
the Crown, and to the House of Commons, 
to depart from the sphere of their proper 
respective functions. ‘The Crown would, 
or might, be constantly attempting to place 
the House of Commons in the wrong, by 
proposing popular legislative measures, 
and throwing upon the House of Com- 
mons the odium of rejecting them. The 
Crown might constantly labour to place 
the House of Commons in opposition to 
the constituent body, and to lower the 
character of the House of Commons, by 
inducing it to reject popular measures, 
purposely proposed with that view. If 


the doctrine of the right hon. Gentleman 
were to prevail, all that the Crown would 
have to do, in order to stop the useful 
functions of the House of Commons, would 
be to say—‘‘ Legislative measures are 


matters of indifference ; the Government 
| have chosen shall remain in office in 
spite of the rejection of the measures they 
have proposed ; and we, the Crown and 
the Government, shall have credit with the 
country for propounding popular measures 
which you, the House of Commons, have 
rejected.” Such would be the effect as 
regarded the Crown. Then see what an 
inducement you would give to the House 
of Commons to step beyond its functions, 
and thwart the executive. If the Govern- 
ment say,—‘* We are independent of the 
legislative measures and decisions of this 
House ; that which is your peculiar func- 
tion we will disregard; our fate shall not 
depend upon your decisions; nothing 
but your interference with our executive 
administration shall influence our retention 
of power ;”—what an inducement do you 
not hold out to the House of Commons 
to interfere with the prerogatives of the 
Crown! The House of Commons, then, 
knowing that the only way in which it 
could influence the fate of the Government 
was by interfering with its administrative 
functions, would press for the production 
of despatches, the production of which, 
possibly, may be injurious to the public 
seivice, or would protest against appoint- 
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ments made by the Crown! In short, 
knowing that, by the exercise of its ordi- 
nary legislative control, it could not affect 
the Government, the doctrine of the rignt 
hon. Gentleman would present to the 
House of Commons, the greatest induce- 
ment to depart from its proper sphere, 
and to interfere with the most important 
functions of the executive. The hon. 
Member for Lambeth says, that history 
is to constitute no precedent for us now; 
that, in consequence of the passing of the 
Reform Bill, he is indifferent to all prece- 
dents of former times. I should have 
thought that an advocate of the Reform 
Bill would have contended, that the 
House of Commons, being now a more 
exact image of the popular mind, should 
exercise a greater influence over the Go- 
vernment than an unreformed Parliament 
had ever done. But for the hon. Gentle- 
man to contend, that a Government may 
be independent of Parliament, and that 
Parliament is to exercise no influence 
because it is reformed, is a doctrine I 
never conceived would have been advanced 
by any man professing himself to be a 
Reformer, But these are the shifts to 
which you are driven. You seek some 
plausible objection to my resolution; and 
you are obliged to abandon every consti- 
tutional principle for which you have 
hitherto struggled, in order to show me 
that that resolution is at variance with the 
spirit of the constitution. The noble Lord 
affected to be surprised that the Vice- 
President of the Pitt Club, and a professed 
admirer of Mr. Fox, had come forward to 
advocate the motion before the House, 
because, as he asserted, both Mr. Pitt and 
Mr. Fox repudiated the doctrine laid down 
in the resolution. I read some extracts 
the other night from a speech of Mr. Fox, 
and I showed that Mr. Fox recognised 
the principle, that the confidence of the 
House of Commons is necessary to enable 
a Minister of the Crown to carry on the 
Government of the country. [Lord John 
Russell : Nobody denied it.| But the noble 
Lord read an extract from a speech made 
by the same statesman, which he seemed 
to think countenanced another principle. 
Out of the same volume, nay, out of the 
same page, I will produce an authority 
from each of those great men, to show 
that my view of the question was, in their 
estimation, the correct one. Mr. Fox said, 
upon this subject, that 


* He wished to conceal nothing. He had 
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a suspicion that Mr, Pitt had an opinion, that 
the Crown might appoint a Minister, and 
persist in supporting him, who had not the 
confidence of the House of Commons, He 
wished the suspicion might be ill-founded, but 
he dreaded it to be true.” 


Those were the words of Mr. Fox, Mr. 
Pitt’s opinion was to this effect : — 


“Tle would, however, admit, that the confi- 
dence of the House of Commons was necessary 
to an administration, and he would be the last 
man to oppose that doctrine,” 


These were the opinions of Mr. Pitt 
and of Mr. Fox upon this subject. If, 
then, I have, as I have, the admission of 
her Majesty’s Ministers, that they have so 
far lost the confidence of the House of 
Commons, that they ought either to resign 
or to dissolve—if they thus admit the 
truth of my first proposition; on what 
ground I ask, do they object to the second 
proposition—namely, that a Ministry who 
have lost the confidence of the House of 
Commons ought not to continue in office ? 
Ihave already inquired, on what ground 
it was that I gave notice of this resolution. 
These were the circumstances :—On Tues- 
day the 18th of May, the noble Lord was 
defeated by a majority of 36. The noble 
Lord then proposed an adjournment to 
Thursday, the 20th of May, in order that 
the Government might calmly review their 
position, and decide on the course they 
meant to pursue. ‘The universal impres- 
sion was, that her Majesty’s Government 
intended to resign. The noble Lord has 
admitted that it was a subject of grave 
deliberation. My first proposition, then, 
cannot be so utterly remote from the 
truth. On Thursday, the 20th of May, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer quietly 
moved, that the House should, on the 
Monday following, vote the existing sugar 
duties for the year. That was the whole 
of the information that was then conveyed 
tous. A question was afterwards put to 
the noble Lord, as to when it was that he 
intended to bring forward the Corn-laws, 
The answer of the noble Lord was, that he 
intended to bring forward his motion on 
that subject on Friday, the 4th of June. 
‘That being the answer given by the noble 
Lord on the 20th of May, what right had 
I to infer that the Government meditated 
a dissolution? From what circumstance 
could I suppose that her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment— notwithstanding our having 
had the formal assurance of the noble 
Lord, the Secretary for Ireland, that a 
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state of sufferance was no longer to be 
borne—that they would no longer exist 
upon sufferance—from what circumstance 
could I infer, that her Majesty’s Govern. 
ment did not intend to pursue the usual 
course, and conduct the business of Par. 
liament to the end of the Session, in the 
ordinary way? Under circumstances go 
peculiar, I also took time to deliberate on 
the course I should pursue; and having 
no reason to suppose that the Government 
meditated an immediate dissolution ; and 
at the same time thinking that it wasa 
violation of the principle of the constitution 
—that it was not doing homage to the re- 
presentative principle, after the long succes- 
sion of defeats which they had experienced 
that her Majesty’s Ministers should remain 
in office, and continue to conduct the or- 
dinary business of the country, I deter- 
mined to give the noble Lord every 
advautage which a direct, intelligible, and 
straightforward course could afford him, 
and, on the Monday, I gave notice, that, 
on the earliest opportunity, I should move 
a resolution, that her Majesty’s Govern- 
meat had not the confidence of this House, 
and that their continuance in power was 
at variance with the spirit of the constitu. 
tion. And it was then, and not till then, 
that the fact was elicited from the noble 
Lord, that it was in the contemplation of 
her Majesty’s Ministers to dissolve the 
Parliament. Up to that period, not a 
word had fallen from the noble Lord, not 
only which pledged the Government to a 
dissolution, but which even indicated any 
intention on their part to dissolve. But 
after I had given my notice—about ten 
minutes after—the noble Lord got up, 
and said that her Majesty’s Government 
did not intend going on with the Poor- 
law Bill in the present Session, on ac- 
count of the temptation which it might 
offer to Members to make speeches in- 
tended for the hustings, and with a view 
to recommend themselves to their con- 
stituents, rather than for the purpose of 
influencing the deliberative judgment of 
Parliament. It thus appeared that the 
noble Lord preferred the alternative of a 
dissolution, which he admitted to be 
inevitable, if he should relinquish the 
other alternative—that of resignation. 
But it was then; for the first time, that the 
noble Lord gave any intimation of his 
intention to adopt that alternative. Tf, 
therefore, my motion, has done nothing 
else than thus to force her Majestys 
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Government to determine which of the 
alternatives it would adopt, still it has 
done good, because, it has, at any rate, 
gained this adinission from the Govern- 
ment,—that for them to retain the power 
of governing and conducting the affairs of 
this country, under the circumstances in 
which they are placed, without either 
resigning or dissolving, would be at va- 
riance with the spirit of the constitution. 
But does the mode of their dissolution re- 
concile me to the act ? Not at all. I dosay, 
that having made their election, it was the 
duty of Government—not, certainly, to 
dissolve without passing the annual sugar 
bill, and with respect to that no obstruction 
would have been offered to them—but 
having adopted the alternative of dissolu- 
tion, and not of resignation, it was, I say, 
the duty of the Government to resort to a 
dissolution at the earliest possible moment. 
It is inconsistent with all usage, and in- 
consistent with the spirit of the constitu- 
tion, that a Government should be enabled 
to select the measures which it thinks 
proper to submit to the consideration of a 
condemned Parliament,—that it should 
withdraw some, and submit others,—that 
it should tell the Parliament—“ an imme- 
diate dissolution is in contemplation ; but, 
before we dissolve, we will just bring for- 
ward those measures, the rejection of which 
we think most likely to damage the House 
of Commons in the eyes of their constitu- 
ents ;—we will propose popular votes, 
snch for example, as that of advancing 
money for the construction of railways in 
Ireland ;—we will bring forward particular 
measures, which, we are of opinion, may 
aid the party cause of our administra- 
tion;—but, respecting every measure 
which we have hitherto described as es- 
sential to the welfare of the country,— 
Measures, the principle of which, has 
been affirmed by large majorities in Par- 
liament, but the further discussion of 
which may prejudice our cause at the 
hustings,—respecting these, we will exer- 
cise our own discretion as to whether they 
shall be brought forward or withheld.” 
Now, although the hon. Member for Lam- 
beth will, doubtless, utterly disregard the 
circumstance, yet I do affirm, that there 
1s no precedent for any Government to 
adopt such a course as this, When Mr. 
Pitt got the Mutiny Bill, after some slight 
obstruction experienced from Mr. Fox, 
that moment he dissolved the Parliament. 
Lord Grey, I apprehend, took the earliest 
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opportunity of dissolving in 1831. But 
whether there be any precedent or not, I 
say it is unconstitutional, and contrary to 
Whig principles, to condemn a House of 
Commons, and then to exercise your own 
discretion, for party purposes, as to what 
measures you will bring forward, or what 
you will withhold. Nothing has surprised 
me more, than the desperate fidelity with 
which a Whig Ministry seem to cling to 
the opinions of Mr. Pitt, while the opinions 
of Mr. Fox upon the subject they utterly 
despair of, if not despise. But they have 
got the precedent of 1784, and they bring 
it forward on al! occasions as a justification 
for the course they are pursuing. With all 
personal respect for them, I must say, that 
it does appear rather ludicrous to see them 
stretching forward with so much eagerness, 
in order to place their feet in the gigantic 
footsteps of Mr. Pitt. First, there is the 
right hon. Gentleman, the Secretary at 
War; then, the right hon. Member, the 
President of the Board of Control; and, 
lastly, comes the noble Lord himself,— 
each trying to plant his shoes in the foot- 
steps of Mr. Pitt. It is only under the 
refuge of the mantle of Mr. Pitt that they 
can seek safety, They seem to exclaim 
with Trinculo in the play—‘“ Alas! the 
storm is coming, and I have no retreat 
except under his gabardine;” and it is 
under the gabardine of Mr. Pitt that they 
seek shelter. But the moment they depart 
from that gabardine—the moment they 
thrust their heads from beneath it, that 
moment they utter some unconstitutional 
doctrine,—such as declaring that there is 
a clear distinction between the adminis- 
trative and legislative functions of a Go- 
vernment. I think I have shown that the 
two propositions contained in my resolu- 
tion are true,—first, that the Government 
by their own admission, have not the 
confidence of the House of Commons, 
and secondly, that it is in conformity 
with all constitutional principle and 
—— that a Ministry not having the 
confidence of the House of Commons 
should relinquish office. I admit, that if 
there be a clear intention forthwith to 
dissolve the Parliament, that may be a 
vindication of the Government, but that a 
dissolution ought to be immediate. The 
House of Commons has no other mode of 
marking its sense of the unconstitutional 
tenure of power, than by passing some 
such resolution as that which I have 
submitted to the House, and which I most 
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properly submitted to its decision, because 
I could not know, and did not know, the 
intentions of her Majesty’s Government 
with respect to a dissolution. If any thing 
could more thoroughly convince me of the 
wrong position of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, | must say, the humiliating posi- 
tion, on account of their tenure of power, 
in defiance of all constitutional princi- 
ples—it is the appeals which have been 
made, throughout this debate, to an indi- 
vidual Member of Parliament, like myself. 
I will notice first, the unjust imputations 
that have been thrown upon me by some 
of the right hon. Gentlemen opposite, and 
I must say, I was surprised at the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman, the Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade. He said, 
that he claimed for himself the most per- 
fect freedom of speech; and he also said, 
with truth, that in his parliamentary con- 
flicts with me, he had maintained all due 
courtesy; but he contended, that that 
courtesy was perfectly consistent with the 
‘utmost latitude of speech, and with the 
freest criticism on the conduct of men, 
holding a public character. 1 perfectly 
admit all this. Noone more readily ad- 
mits the right of any man to criticise, in 
the strongest terms, the public conduct of 
any Member of Parliament, whether in an 
official or in a private capacity; and I 
believe it is perfectly in the power of any 
hon. Member to reconcile the exercise of 
that right with all the courtesy which 
ought to preside over the debates in an 
assembly of Gentlemen. I do not ask for 
courtesy from the right hon, Gentleman, 
but I doask forjustice. And I ask, whe- 
ther the charge he has made against me 
is just? He said, he would review my 
proceedings as a Minister, and he charged 
me with having excited religious animos- 
ities in the election of 1835, 

Mr. Sheil: No. I did not charge you 
with it. I said quite the contrary. 

Sir Robert Peel: Why, then, when 
speaking of my acts, as a Minister—why 
with reference to my administration, did 
you dig out of this forgotten appendix to 
the report of the Orange Lodge Committee, 
a report of the proceedings of some Orange 
Lodge, if it were not for the purpose of 
having it presumed that I had encouraged 
the animosities and the feuds to which the 
orange lodges had given rise ? The right 
hon. Gentleman read an extract from some 
grand Orange Lodge report, in which it was 
stated that there were, in the various parts 
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of Ireland, three thousand Orange Lodges, 
On looking at the report, I found it was 
dated the 12th of November, 1834, at 
which time I was at Geneva, on my way 
to England. Why did you make me 
responsible for those proceedings? Would 
it not have been more just and fair, to 
look, not at what the records of an Orange 
Lodge might state, but at what were the 
opinions 1 expressed, and what was the 
course J took, when the proposal was made 
to address the Crown respecting Orange 
Lodges? It was not fair, on the part of 
the right hon. Gentleman, to bring such a 
charge against me. I do not deserve it 
from persons of his religious faith, that 
such unjust imputations should be thrown 
upon me, for the purpose of creating an 
excitement in Ireland, and of propagating 
the belief, that it is my wish that that 
country should be governed through the 
influence of religious party feeling. Why, 
if, at that election of 1835, [ had encou- 
raged religious animosities, I suppose I 
should have incurred some obligations to 
Orangemen, and when, in 1836, a proposal 
was made to address the Crown to discou- 
rage Orange Lodges, and those who should 
belong to them, I presume, that that might 
have been the occasion—1 being in oppo- 
sition at the time, and therefore under no 
obligation totake any particu!arpart—when 
I ought to have given my support to my 
friends on this side of the House, many of 
whom entertained strong opinions upon 
the Protestant side of the question. But 
what was the course I took on that occa- 
sion? The House will permit me to refer 
to the debates on that question—a refer- 
ence which the right hon. Gentleman 
himself ought to have made, if he really 
wished to know what were my public de- 
clarations, and my sentiments on the sub- 
ject, instead of referring to the acts of 
some individual Orange Lodge, for which it 
is impossible I could be responsible. In 
1836, these were the opinions I delivered. 
[ beg pardun for trespassing on the indul- 
gence of the House, but it is necessary I 
should do so, for my own vindication ; for 
did not the right hon. Gentleman refer to 
the appointment of Lord Roden, and was 
it not the whole intention of his speech to 
show, that, in 1835, I had a design to 
encourage Orange Lodge Associations, to 
promote party spirit, and foment religious 
animosities in Ireland? This, then, was 
the opinion which I delivered :—‘I am 
deeply impressed with the conviction, that 
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it would tend to the welfare of Ireland 
to see the extinction of all secret associa- 
tions.” Let me observe, I was not in 

wer at the time. I was expressing my 
own sincere opinion—an opinion upon 
which I acted—and I was risking some 
parliamentary disapprobation by expressing 
it. I went on to say, that however lau- 
dable might be their intentions ; however 
sincere their professions of loyalty, I still 
thought that the existence of societies 
having secret signs, was a bad precedent 
for other organised bodies, and that, there- 
fore, | wished not only to see the Orange 
Lodges suppressed, but the angry spirit 
which had so long distracted Ireland, ex- 
tinguished ; without which, there is very 
little to be gained by the mere suppression 
of external forms. I did everything I 
could for the purpose of procuring the 
abandonment of those Orange Societies. 
The right hon. Gentleman may think what 
he will, but I venture to say, that no man 
has given advice which has been more 
effectual. Jt was strictly attended to, and 
has been most honourably acted upon. 
Those to whom it was given, have 
strictly kept the promises which were then 
made. I thank them for it; but I think 
it rather hard, after the course which they 
and I have taken, that we should be now 
taunted with a desire to provoke religious 
animosity in Ireland. The hon. Gentle- 
man, the Member for Lambeth, said, that 
he supposed I had brought forward this 
motion in consequence of finding a cla- 
mour against the Poor-law prevail; and 
another hon. Gentleman, the Member 
for Lincolnshire, asked me what my 
opinions were with respect to the Charter. 
He said that I had stated my opinions 
with respect to the Ballot, and with respect 
tothe Franchise, but that I had not yet 
given my opinion with respect to the 
charter, and that that was one of the 
grounds on which the hon. Gentleman 
withheld his confidence from me. May I 
ask the hon. Gentleman, whether the 
doubt he would imply by that statement, 
isan honest doubt ?—whether he considers 
that the course I took the other night, 
with respect to the release of political 
Prisoners, was such as to justify him in 
Supposing that I have done anything to 
court the Chartists? Whether, in fact, 
that is really one of the grounds on which 
he withholds his confidence from me? 


Whether, although 1 have declared my 
Opinion upon the subjects of the Ballot and 
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Franchise, yet that he really entertains a 
doubt as to whether or noI have not 
some secret understanding with respect to 
the objects of the Charter? Then again, 
with respect to the course which I would 
pursue ;—charges and conjectures, of the 
most inconsistent nature, have been in- 
dulged in by hon. Gentlemen on _ this 
point. At one time, your charge is, that 
Iam clearly the advocate of all monopo- 
lies; that, when you inquire into my 
political life, you find such has been my 
opposition to all popular rights, such my 
resistance to every species of reform, that 
no man, looking at the course I have 
hitherto pursued, can entertain the slight- 
est doubt as to the course which I must 
henceforth pursue, should I attain to 
power; and that, upon that ground, you 
withhold your confidence from me, At 
another time, the charge is, that I have 
withheld or concealed my opinions on 
every point; that I have reserved to my- 
self such a latitude of action upon all 
subjects, political, commercial, and finan- 
cial, that there is not one upon which I 
am not perfectly at liberty to act according 
to that course which I may conceive to be 
conducive to the advancement of my party 
interests, How is it possible for me to 
reconcile these contradictory charges? I 
believe, however, upon the whole, that my 
political principles are pretty well known. 
I think the course I have pursued is 
tolerably clear; and that those hon. Gen- 
tlemen who believe that Iam not prepared 
for the purpose of acquiring popular 
favour, to introduce into the working of 
the British constitution so much of de- 
mocracy as shall disturb the other elements 
of which it consists, place the proper con- 
struction on my sentiments. Then you 
say—tell us your details. I ask, whether 
a more absurd or preposterous demand 
could be made? Take the Corn-laws: I 
should like to know, who has stood for- 
ward more than I have done, in defence of 
the existing Corn-laws. I should like 
to know, whether any man, looking at 
these debates, can really have a doubt 
that my desire is to maintain a just 
and adequate protection to the agri- 
cultural interest ? Have I not contended 
for this, while I admitted, and I always will 
admit, that there may be some details of 
the present law which require alteration, 
The fact is, you are so disappointed at the 
course I have taken, that—[No, zo /] 
Yes, youare! You want me to pursue 
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the course which you are yourselves pur- 
suing. You wish me to call a public 
meeting, and to move some resolution, to 
the effect, that no adjustment of this ques- 
tion can ever be satisfactorily arrived at, 
that no settlement can be effected, unless 
we pledge ourselves irrevocably to adhere 
to the present law in all its minutest par- 
ticulars. If I had done this, would not 
the charge have been preferred, that for 
the purpose of obtaining a party triumph, 
I had tried to create a division between 
the agricultural and the commercial inter- 
ests; and that, for the purpose of procur- 
ing agricultural support, and of getting 
the votes of the hon. Gentleman, the 
Member for Lincolnshire, and of his noble 
colleague, I had irrevocably pledged the 
House to the maintenance of everything 
in its present state. But the hon, Gen- 
tleman, the Member for Lincolashire, has 
a new doctrine. He says, that I owe him 
some gratitude for his vote on the sugar 
duties. Gratitude ! I owe the hon, 
Gentleman no gratitude for his vote. 
What! gratitude from one Member of 
the House to another, on account of a 
vote, upon a question involving the inter- 
ests of large classes of the community ! 
The hon. Member considers I am guilty 
of ingratitude, because I move a resolu- 
tion of a want of confidence in her Majes- 
ty’s Ministers, which has placed him in a 
difficult position with respect to his vote. 
The hon. Gentleman thinks, that this re- 
solution is some trap, or rather some im- 
mense pit-fall, laid especially for him, that 
it has been moved for the purpose of in- 
volving him in some difficulty. I must 
say, that the hon. Gentleman somewhat 
overrates the authority and importance, 
that are attached to the vote he may give 
on this occasion. Let the hon. Gentle- 
man take his own course. One would 
really suppose, that the hon. Gentleman, 
had lapped the milk of Whiggism from 
his earliest years. And then, .when the 
hon. Gentleman made that touching ap- 
peal about Ireland, I could not help ask- 
Ing, what used to be his sentiments re- 
specting that country? I rather believe, 
I lost the confidence of the hon. Gentle- 
man, by proposing the bill for Roman 
Catholic Reciacitthien. I think, that 
when he was in Parliament, in the year 
1820, he voted, as I did, against the re- 
peal of Roman Catholic disabilities. The 
hon. Geatleman should have recollected 
this, before he asked me what would be 
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the opinion which I should have of him, 
if he were now to write himself down 
“recreant Tory.” And now, with respect 
to the Corn-law. As I said before, look 
at the course which I have hitherto uni. 
formly pursued with respect to that im- 
portant law. I cannot say, that the hon. 
Gentleman opposite has put any wrong 
construction upon my intention. I have 
always contended, that the two great in- 
terests of this country—the manufacturing 
and the agricultural—have a close and 
reciprocal relation and influence to and 
upon each other. It is impossible to say 
what must be the influence of such a 
town as Liverpool, upon the rents of the 
land ir its neighbourhood ; or what. the 
effect of such a town as Manchester or 
Birmingham upon the interest and _pros- 
perity of the agriculturist residing in those 
districts. It is still more impossible to 
close one’s eyes, and not to feel that the 
prosperity of our manufactures is one 
main sourse of agricultural prosperity. | 
attach all due importance to the manu- 
facturing interest; but I do not wish to 
appear as the partisan of one interest or 
the other. While, therefore, I admit the 
important influence which the manufac- 
tures of the country have upon the agri- 
cultural interest, I, on the other hand, 
maintain that agricultural prosperity is es- 
sential to the prosperity of our manufac- 
tures. If one should fail, there would not 
be merely a cessation of demand for the 
produce of the other, but that failing in- 
terest, being no longer able to discharge 
the burdens imposed upon it, those bur- 
dens would inevitably be transferred to 
the other. It is said, that I reserve to 
myself the details of any measure which I 
would support relating to the importation 
of corm, Idoso; and why? Because I 
am constantly receiving, from the best 
friends of the agricultural interest, com- 
munications as to the improvements that 
may be made in those details. If 1 were 
to say, I will support a Corn-law against a 
fixed duty, and made no reservation as to 
details, why, such is the manner in which 
you fasten me down to every expression [ 
make, that do I not know you would at 
once turn round upon me, and say, that I 
had incurred some positive obligations of 
honour to stand by every detail and every 
letter of the present Corn-law; and that 
the question was, not as to maintaining 
the principle of a graduated duty, but that 
the question was, as to maintaining, pet 
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manently and unalterably, every detail of 
the existing Corn-law—nay, that I was 
not at at liberty to correct the admitted 
abuses of the present system—that I was 
not at liberty to prevent any sudden in- 
pouring of foreign corn, arising from the 
objectionable mode of taking the aver- 
ages? 1 know, if I had made some such 
declaration as that, I should have been 
told, that I had committed myself, not 
only to the principle, but to the very let- 
ter of the existing law, and that I was 
precluded from making any alteration 
whatever in its details. The hon. Gen- 
tleman has asked me, and he has a right 
to ask me, whether I intend to maintain 
the present protection for agriculture. [ 
know what he means. [‘‘ No, xo !”] Yes, 
Ido. He would require me to pledge 
myself to some specific details. That was 
his object, when he asked me what were 
my intentions pen the subject of the 
Corn-law. I will not give a specific an- 
swer. I state as much as any man can 
expect, or reasonably require, from an in- 
dividual Member of this House. What I 
say is, that I prefer the principle of a 
graduated duty to a fixed duty, and that 
I think protection to agriculture, per- 
fectly consistent with manufacturing pros- 
I do not attribute the present dis- 


perity. 
tress of the manufacturing interest to the 
protection which is given to the agricul- 


tural interest. It is you that have at- 
tempted to show that, I have not. At 
the same time, I will not bind myself irre- 
vocably against any improvement in the 
details of the existing law. Supposing I 
undertook to give an answer on the details 
how should I act. ‘Tell me the pivot,” 
said the hon. Gentleman. Why, was 
there ever anything so preposterous ? If, 
indeed, I had followed the precedent, that 
has been set me, I may well have ven- 
tured to enter upon details ; and if, after 
having given them, I should have altered 
them, we will say in the proportion of five 
toeight, no doubt, I should have had cre- 
dit for it to-morrow. Why, here is a 
Government that had ten months to con- 
sider the question on which they wished to 
legislate, and that no less a question than 
One concerniog the franchise in Ireland— 
a Government that came forward with a 
declaration of details, and yet who, imme- 
diately preliminary to the introduction 
of their bill, altered those details in the 
Proportion of from five to eight; and this 
i the Government which thinks it decent 
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(o call upon me to commit m self to de- 
tails! Supposing I had given details, and 
supposing that afterwards, just before the 
discussion in Parliament, I, for the pur- 
pose of conciliating the votes of two or 
three agricultural friends—or four or five 
at the most, without any public objection 
or discussion, had altered those details, I 
know what imputations I should have 
been liable to, But these ‘chartered 
libertines,” they may alter their details at 
pleasure; they, the Government! with 
full opportunity of considering their mea- 
sure before propounding it! But every 
sort of imputation is to be thrown upon 
me, because I content myself with stating 
the general principles that would guide my 
conduct ; and refuse, not being in office, 
to say what is the system of taxation I 
would propose, or what are the details of 
a bill on the importation of corn which I 
would support. Yes! here is a Government, 
who alter the details of one of their own 
most important measures from a 5/. to an 
8/. franchise, with no other reason than to 
conciliate two or three votes, charging 
me with the concealment of my in- 
tentions, because I do not bring forward 
details! Now, allow me_to ask the ques- 
tion, why were not these three great sub- 
jects, corn, sugar, and timber, brought 
forward at an earlier period of the Ses- 
sion? What pretence is there for not 
having named any one of them in the 
Speech from the Throne ? If you bond fide 
intended to bring them under discuss on, 
why, I ask, did you not mention them 
in the Queen’s Speech? Is this the rea- 
son—that it is contrary to all precedent to 
refer to the detaiis of measures until you 
are prepared to introduce them; that it 
has only a tendency to agitate the public 
mind, to disturb commercial enterprise, to 
divert the application of capital, and in- 
duce precipitate speculations? If these 
were your reasons, upon what principle do 
you demand of me, an individual Member 
of Parliament, without the responsibility 
of office, to make a declaration of my 
Opinions as to details of such measures as 
these? You say, that the sugar and the 
timber duties formed part of the budget ; 
but the Corn-laws formed no part of the 
budget. That might have been men- 
tioned in the speech from the Throne, and 
the attention of Parliament might have 
been called to it at an earlier period. Nor 
was there any reason why the timber du- 
ties should not have been mentioned in 
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the Queen’s Speech. There is a strong 
suspicion abroad, that you had_ two 
budgets, one for fair weather, and the 
other for foul; and it was not until foul 
weather had overtaken you, that you pro- 
duced your present plan. To have pre- 
vented such an impression being formed, 
you should have alluded to these impo 

ant questions in the Speech from the 
Throne, at the commencement of the 
present Session. You describe these 
measures as involving important consi- 
derations, as affecting the prosperity of 
the country ; and you say, that the prin- 
ciples which you now avow, are the 
principles which must be ultimately 
adopted. Why, then, in justice to those 
principles, did you not urge them at an 
earlier period ? What was the course you 
took with respect to the Import Duties 
Committee? Your measures are founded 
upon the report of that committee. But 
was that committee moved for by her 
Majesty’s Government ? Were the Mem- 
bers of her Majesty’s Government aware 
of the intentions of those by whom that 
committee was appointed? Did any one 
Cabinet Minister attend that committee ? 
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Was any one question asked, by any 
Member of her Majesty’s Government, of 
a single witness examined before that 


committee? Did the right hon. Gentle- 
man, the President of the Board of Trade, 
attend the sittings of the Import Duties 
Committee? No, not one day. And 
yet the report contains all that relates to 
the practical application of those great 
principles which her Majesty’s Ministers 
now propound. Surely you must have 
been aware of the pressure of your finances 
as far back as from the middle of last 
year at least; and yet so little were you 
convinced of the soundness of those prin- 
ciples, which you now affirm to be ne- 
cessary to the salvation of the country, 
that you permitted the Import Duties 
Committee to be appointed, without 
knowing well what its object was, and 
without thinking it necessary for any 
Member of the Government to attend 
upon it. If you thought it desirable to 
atfirm the principles recommended in the 
report of that committee, why did you not 
make that announcement from the 
Throne? Or, if you thought that further 
inquiry was necessary, and additional 
evidence was required, why did you not, 
at an earlier period of the Session, move 
that that committee be reappointed ? You 
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did neither one nor the other; nor did you 
take any step till the month of May; and 
then you brought forward, in a time of 
pressing political necessity, three great 
measures, founded upon the evidence, 
and exclusively upon the evidence, taken 
by that committee. It is this which 
compels me to say, that the manner 
in which you have brought forward these 
great questions, is one by which you nei- 
ther do justice to yourselves as a Govern. 
ment, nor to the impertance of the mea. 
sures you propound. And again I say, if 
these principles are so excellent; if these 
measures, founded upon them, are so ab- 
solutely necessary for the salvation of the 
country, is it not most unfortunate that 
you should have incumbered them with 
your help, not on account of your actions 
as Ministers, but on account of your posi- 
tion as the executive Government. There 
is, depend upon it, a prevalent feeling in 
the country, that these measures could 
not have been passed in the manner in 
which they were propounded. Your ob- 
ject being to remove the commercial dis- 
tress, and relieve the financial embarrass- 
ment of this country, to restore confidence, 
and to find means of profitably employing 
capital, I must say that you are striking 
the severest blow conceivable against the 
industry of the country, by leaving these 
three great questions in doubt for an inde« 
finite period; by setting party against 
party, upon such a question as that of the 
Corn-laws; by stirring up society to its 
foundation ; and by arraying against each 
other, in bitter discord, classes of the 
community whose harmony is essential to 
their own welfare, as well as to the hap- 
piness and safety of the State. You are 
now about to dissolve Parliament upon 
the cry of “ cheap bread.” You promise 
the substitution of a fixed duty for the 
present fluctuating one. My firm belief 
is, that a fixed duty will give no effectual 
protection to the agriculture of Ireland, or 
of many parts of this country. What the 
effect of it may be, is entirely doubtful. 
I believe it to be fraught with the most 
serious consequences. I do not believe, 
that you can paralyse agricultural pros- 
perity, by a fixed duty of one shilling a 
bushel upon corn, without seriously 
affecting other’ interests connected with 
agriculture. But my firm belief is, that 
the course which you have taken, the 
appeals which you have made, the mode 
in which you have conducted this ques 
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tion, and the excitements to agitation 
have been incurred through that mode of 
its introduction, will make it, when the 
time of difficulty shall come, impossible for 
ou to resist the application of the same 
appeals, and to maintain that duty which 
you now state to be fixed and immutable. 
This is my firm conviction; and I now 
take my leave of the discussion of this 
question, and place it in the hands of the 
House, content, whatever may be the 
issue, with the course which I have pur- 
sued, which has been less with a view to 
any party advantage, than to the vindica- 
tion of the just authority of the House of 
Commons, and to uphold the great prin- 
ciples of the constitation, Many may 
think that it would have been much 
better to have permitted you to go on with 
the discussion of the Corn-laws, and to 
have had three successive debates, and 
three successive minorities, each decreasing 
in numbers. That may have been a better 
and more political course, in respect to 
party. I know the advantages which I 
give you by bringing forward this motion. 
Iam content to give you those advantages, 
because I think I should have been aban- 
doning my duty, after the declaration you 
made, of its being your intention to con- 
tinue in the ordinary performance of your 
oficial functions, notwithstanding the 
defeats you had met with, if I had acqui- 
esced in that principle, and not asked the 
House of Commons, by some distinct 
declaration, to affirm or to deny the pro- 
position, that you do not possess the 
confidence of the House, and that your 
retention of power, under such circum- 
stances, is at variance with the spirit of 
the constitution. 

The question was put as follows :— 


“That her Majesty’s Ministers do not suffi- 
ciently possess the Confidence of the House of 
Commons, to enable them to carry through the 
House measures which they deem of essential 
importance to the public welfare; and that 
their continuance in office, under such circum- 
stances, is at variance with the spirit of the 
Constitution.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 312; Noes 
311; Majority 1. 
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Stanley, hon. E, J. 
Maule, hon. F. 


Lord John Russell, in moving that the 
House at its rising adjourn till Monday 
said, that he would reserve himself with 
respect to the course the Government would 
take until that day. All he would say now 
was, that he proposed to take a vote of 
supply on Monday, and take only such of 
the miscellaneous estimates, the necessity 
for which was so immediate that any delay 
would occasion great inconvenience to the 
public service, if not granted at the present 
moment. [‘ The Corn-laws.”] He would 
state on Monday what course he meant to 
pursue on that question, but the right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir Robert Peel) having thought 
proper, in his reply, to bring new charges 
against the Government, which he had 
never heard of before, he must take till 
Monday to consider what steps he could 
best take to vindicate the Government. 
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Sir Robert Peel said, that a great part of 
the speech of the noble Lord consisted of 
an attack upon himself, but he would be 
exceedingly sorry if it were possible for the 
noble Lord to impute anything unfair to 
him, or that he had taken any advantage 
in his reply to bring forward fresh charges 
against the Government. It was not his 
intention to do so, and knowing that the 
noble Lord had no right of reply, he had 
not said one word upon the foreign policy. 
He would not deprecate the course which 
the noble Lord might think desirable, and 
he might take it for granted that the noble 
Lord would not bring forward the Corn- 
laws on Monday. 

Lord J. Russell: Certainly not. 

Mr. Hindley did not care twopence for 
the charges against the Government, but 
he was exceedingly desirous of having the 
discussion on the Corn-laws ; and he hoped 
the noble Lord would be prepared on Mon- 
day toname the day for the discussion. 

Mr. Hume trusted the noble Lord would 
that night fix the time. Ample time had 
been allowed to consider this question. 
There was no doubt entertained by any one 
that the discussion on the Corn-laws must 
come on. As Tuesday was the first day, 


the noble Lord ought at once before he left 


the House to fix that day. 
Motion agreed to. 
House adjourned. 


—nere 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, June 7, 1841. 


Minutes.) Bills. Read a first time:—Punishment of 
Death ; Sugar Duties.—Read a second time :—Assessed 
Taxes Composition; Militia Ballot Suspension; Vaccina- 
tion; Ordnance Survey; Court Houses (Ireland) ; Turn- 
pike Roads, 

Petitions presented. By the Duke of Devonshire, the Earl 
of Roseberry, and Earl Fitzwilliam, from places in Scot- 
land, Hampshire, and other places, for an Alteration of 
the Corn-laws.—By the Earl of Harewood, the Earl of 
Brownlow, the Earl of Winchilsea, and the Earl of Caw- 
dor, from Yorkshire, Carmarthen, Lincolnshire, and 
Suffolk, against any Alteration of the Corn-laws. 


Corn-Laws—WaceEs.] On some pe- 
titions being presented for the repeal of 
the Corn-laws, 

The Earl of Radnor said, he would take 
that opportunity to advert to an extraor- 
dinary doctrine contained in a petition 
presented on Friday evening last by a 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Braybrooke). 
It was there set forth, that the agricul- 
tural labourers would rather have dear 
bread, and fair wages to pay for it, than 
cheap bread with inferior wages ; and the 
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inference to be drawn from the argument 
advanced on that occasion by a noble Earl 
(Stanhope) whom he did not then see jn 
his place, was, that a high price of corn 
was actually advantageous to the labourer, 
Now, it was inconceivable to him how it 
was possible that the consumer of an 
article could be benefitted by having the 
price of that article raised. The noble 
Earl, to whom he had alluded, had, in 
support of his argument, referred to two 
periods, in one of which, corn being dear, 
the agricultural labourer was well off, and 
in the other, corn being cheap, great agri. 
cultural distress prevailed. In answer to 
that, he begged leave to point to the 
evidence given before a Committee of 
their Lordships’ House in 1836, when 
several competent witnesses ( extracts 
from whose evidence the noble Lord read) 
stated, that in 1835-36, when corn was 
cheap, the agricultural labourer was in a 
very comfortable situation. Further, to 
show the distress occasioned by the dear- 
ness of corn, and the relief derived from 
having corn at a cheap rate, the noble 
Earl referred to the annual amount of 
poor-rates from 1821 to 1839, from which 
it appeared that the Poor-rates were in- 
creased or diminished as the price of corn 
rose or fell. It was impossible to adduce 
more direct evidence of the prevalence of 
distress than was supplied by the increase 
of the Poor-rates; and the return which 
he held in his hand showed, that in pro- 
portion as the price of corn was raised, 
the amount of the Poor-rates was in- 
creased; and, on the other hand, a re- 
duction in the amount of the Poor-rates 
always accompanied a decrease in the 
price of corn. It was, therefore, evident 
to him, that dear corn was disadvantage- 
ous to the labourer, and that cheap corn 
was advantageous to him. Again, if they 
looked to the crimes committed in the 
agricultural districts, it would be found, 
by reference to a paper laid before Parlia- 
ment (from which the noble Earl read an 
extract) that the number of crimes dimin- 
ished when corn was cheap, but that 
crimes increased when corn became dear. 
How, he would ask, was it possible that 
the labourer could be better off by pur- 
chasing corn at a dear rather than a cheap 
rate? Why should such a contradiction 
be true with reference to corn, which was 
not true with respect to any thing else? 
If, for instance, one of their Lordships 
wished to buy a pair of horses, would he 
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not feel better pleased to purchase them 
at a cheap than at a dear rate? As to 
the rate of wages, it did not depend on 
the price of corn, but on the relative pro- 

rtion of the demand and supply in the 
labour market. If there were but little 
employment, and large numbers competing 
for it, wages must fall; but if, on the 
contrary, the demand for labour was ex- 
tensive, and the labourers few, wages 
must naturally rise. In conclusion, he 
would contend, that the statement, that 
dear corn was advantageous to the la- 
bourer was contrary to all evidence and 
to all experience. 

Lord Braybrooke was not so much 
enamoured of these incidental discussions 
as his noble Friend, and, therefore, he 
would not go at length into the subject. 
It was unquestionably stated in the peti- 
tions which he had presented from Essex, 
that the labourers were better off when 
corn fetched a high price than when it 
was sold at a low one; and in that opinion 
he concurred. He had for three years 
been chairman to a board of guardians, 
and he had made it his hobby to inquire 
into the situation and to ameliorate the 
condition of the agricultural labourers ; 
and he could state from experience, that, 
in 1834, 1835, and 1836, when corn was 
cheap, a great deal of agricultural distress 
prevailed. 

The Earl of Stradbroke also felt con- 
vinced, that a very low price of corn did 
not operate beneficially for the agricultural 
labourer. 

Lord Ashburton did not understand 
how bread could be brought down to a 
lower price without a diminution of wages. 
He knew not how it was possible that any 
poor man, or any rich man, could be so 
exceedingly credulous as to suppose that 
the price of bread could be reduced one 
half in this country, and that the rate of 
wages should remain the same. If this 
could be so, what became of the argument 
on the part of the manufacturers, that 
they could not compete with other coun- 
tries on account of the high rate of wages 
which they were obliged to pay? If 
wages did not fall when the price of bread 
was reduced, then the expectations of the 
manufacturers would prove to be an en- 
tite fallacy. If the argument of the noble 
Earl opposite was correct, then must the 
great mill-owners learn from him that 
their calculation, as to a reduction of 
Wages, was wholly fallacious. With re- 
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spect to the farmer, was it possible that 
he could continue to pay 12s. a week 
when he had to compete with the produce 
of foreign countries, where the wages of 
the labourer were exceedingly low? Any 
person of the most common understand- 
ing—any person outside the walls of a 
lunatic asylum—must see, that the British 
farmer, who paid his labourers 2s. a-day, 
could not compete with the foreigner, who 
only paid 3d. or 4d. a-day—as was proved 
by a document on their Lordships’ Table. 
If the proposed alteration were carried, 
how wasit possible for any man to say, that 
the cultivation of the land would still go 
on? Under such adverse circumstances, 
if the farmer wished to realize his capital, 
he had better go to Pomerania, Holstein, 
Mecklenburgh, or some other place in the 
north of Germany, where cultivation might 
be carried on at acheap rate. If they 
looked at the common sense of the thing, 
they must see that the farmer could not 
go on, if the proposed plan prevailed! 
and it was a delusion to suppose that 
a high rate of wages, and a great re- 
duction in the price of corn, could exist 
together. 

The Earl of Radnor would ask, how 
were they to compete with the low wages 
in Ireland? The noble Lord (Ashburton) 
had said, that in parts of Germany, the 
aveage amount of labourers’ wages was 
4d. a day, and that if the duty were re- 
duced on foreign corn, this country could 
not compete with that. But did the noble 
Lord forget that 4d. a day was the average 
price of wages in Ireland as well? It was 
so stated in the Poor-law reports. It was 
stated, that the highest average price was 
6d. a day, and that the labourers were 
employed but eight months of the year, 
which reduced the average price to 4d. 
The noble Earl referred to a document 
which he said had been circulated through 
the country by the Society for the Protec- 
tion of Agriculture, of which society he 
believed the noble Lord (Ashburton) was 
a member. That document stated, that 
the Government were about to permit the 
introduction of foreign corn at such a low 
rate of duty, as to deprive the agri- 
culturist of all protection—a statement 
which was not correct, and which he 
was surprised to find issuing from such a 
society. 

Lord Ashburton was understood to jus- 
tify the publication of that document, in 
consequence of the statement which had 
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been circulated throughout the country, 
in order to create an opposition to the 
present corn laws, and to obtain signatures 
to petitions for their repeal—a statement 
to the effect that a reduction of the duty 
upon foreign corn would give cheap bread 
to the labourer. He admitted that he did 
belong to the society alluded to, but let 
it be recollected, that it was a society 
which had been established, to counteract 
the effects of the Anti-Corn Law Society, 
which was exciting agitation through the 
country, creating the grossest abuses, and 
putting forth statements of the most de- 
Jusive and fallacious character. He and 
other noblemen had reluctantly joined the 
society referred to by the noble Earl, but 
with the conviction of its necessity, and 
the determination to act entirely on the 
defensive. If agitation had not been ex- 
cited and carried to such an extent upon 
this question, the noble Earl would never 
have heard of the Society for the Protec- 
tion of Agriculture. 

Earl Fitzwilliam admitted, that the 
English labourers were better fed, and 
better clothed than foreign labourers, but 
the superiority of their condition, in his 
opinion, was to be attributed, not to 
the monopoly of the corn trade, but to 
the more advanced civilization of this 
country. 

The Marquess of Salisbury felt the 
inconvenience of these occasional debates, 
and thought that the noble Earl who 
introduced them, ought to bring forwar 
a separate motion on the subject. The 
object of the noble Earl was, to reduce th® 
wages of the labourer to the lowest pos- 
sible extent. If this were not his object, 
he could have none, for it was utterly 
impossible that the English grower could 
compete with the foreigner, except .by 
such reduction, He was in the habit 
of mixing a good deal with agricultural 
labourers, and there was not one who 
had not expressed to him his desire for 
dear bread, and comparatively high wages. 

The Earl of Harewood, admitted that 
the state of the manufacturing classes in 
this country was never worse than it was at 
present. He admitted the great distress 
which at present existed, and which, he 
was greatly afraid, would continue; but 
he denied that that distress was to be 
attributed to the existing price of corn, 
or had anything to do with the corn laws, 
He attributed that distress to a very dif- 
ferent cause, In that part of the country 
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where he resided, there were a great num- 
ber of factories, and, indeed, every time 
he returned home, he perceived that fresh 
factories had been established. Was it 
possible to believe that persons who had 
real capital to build those factories with 
would embark their money in such specu. 
lations, at a time when the trade generally 
was in such a sinking and discouraging 
state? No; but the facts of the case 
were these, these factories were generally 
established upon false and fictitious ca- 
pitals, the consequence of which was, the 
sudden breaking up of those concerns, 
which necessarily entailed the greatest 
distress upon the poor of the neighbour. 
hood. The present state of the country 
was not, then, produced in consequence 
of corn being dear—not on account of 
the inability of manufacturers to get sale 
for their goods, but because the trade 
of the country was carried on in an un- 
natural manner, and upon a principle of 
underselling each other, and because the 
foreign markets, instead of being stocked 
by a good and wholesome supply, were 
actually glutted with a superabundant 
quantity of goods from this country, a 
great part of which, after being sent 
out, was sold at a loss. He was of 
opinion, that if they attempted to make 
any alteration in the existing corn laws, 
they might confer great advantage upon 
the employers, but they would inevitably 
injure the labouring classes. 

The Earl of Warwick only rose to refer 
to the conduct of a society which had 
been mentioned by the noble Earl—the 
Anti-Corn Law League. They had been 
sending emissaries through the country, 
and writing letters to every Dissenting 
minister whose chapel was his own, re- 
questing him to expose to his flock the 
“* anti-Christian ” operation of the Corn- 
law. He would read an extract of a letter 
sent by the council of the association toa 
Roman Catholic clergyman, in which he 
was invited to preach a sermon to his 
congregation, showing the unjust, im- 
moral, and anti-scriptural character of 
these laws. As such agitation was carried 
on by the association against the present 
laws, surely the Society for the Protection 
of Agriculture might be allowed by fair 
and legitimate means, and they used no 
other, to meet their attacks, and resist their 
Opposition. 

Earl Fitzwilliam gave notice, that to- 
morrow se’nnight he should move a fe 
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solution, to the effect that it was the 
bounden duty of Parliament to take the 
subject of the corn-laws into consideration 
eatly in the next Session. Preparatory to 
ihat motion, he should to-morrow move, 
that cither some of his excellent Friends, 
the clerks at the table be directed, or a 
select committee be appointed, to enume- 
rate the various signatures of parties who 
had petitioned on this subject on either 
side of the question. 

The Marquess of Salisbury suggested, 
that there should also be appended a 
statement of the residence and profes- 
sions of those who had affixed them to 
their signatures. 

Lord Brougham said, that after hearing 
the notice given by his noble Friend, he 
could not help calling their Lordships’ 
attention to the fact, that he had two years 
ago brought forward a motion, which, if 
carried, would really have been the means 
of throwing some light upon this subject ; 
but which their Lordships had rejected. 
Amongst other fallacies which the inquiry 
which he then proposed would have re- 
moved was, that cheap bread would lead 
to low wages. This was an assertion which 
he had never believed; on the contrary, 
he stated at the time he referred to, that 
he was prepared to prove upon oath at 
their Lordships’ bar, that the very contrary 
would be the case. Their Lordships, how- 
ever, rejected his motion, and also a mo- 
tion which he afterwards made for ap- 
pointing a committee on the subject. In 
reference to those motions, he must ob 
serve, further, that at the time he brought 
them forward, there was no temporary 
excitement existing in the country, caused 
by peculiar distress, or high price and 
scarcity of foud; neither was there any 
other cause of political excitement existing 
in the country, to mar the salutary effect 
which he sought in the inquiry he pro- 
posed. He thought it peculiarly unfortu- 
nate, therefore, that her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and their Lordships had not 
consented, at that time, to take up the 
subject; because he felt certain that if 
they had done so, both the minds of their 
Lordships, and of the country, would have 
been convinced by the facts which would 
have been adduced, of the propriety of 
making some alteration in these laws. 
With respect to the agitation now set on 
foot on the subject, though he was glad 
her Majesty’s Government had been in- 
duced to change their views on the subject, 
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yet he could not help thinking that the 
time and circumstances under which it 
was now brought forward were unfortu- 
nate; and that the question would lose 
as much on the one hand, through those 
causes, as it gained on the other by the 
support and co-operation of her Majesty’s 
Government. He doubly regretted, there- 
fore, that the question had not been taken 
up at the time he had proposed. The 
noble and learned Lord then presented 
petitions for the repeal of the corn-laws, 
from the royal burghs of Annan in council 
assembled ; and from a place in the county 
of Banff; also a petition from certain 
inhabitants of St. James’s, Westminster, 
agreed to at a public meeting, in favour 
of a fixed duty on corn. With respect to 
the last petition, the noble and learned 
Lord observed, that he thought the peti- 
tioners should have carried their prayer 
further, namely, for a total abolition; 
nevertheless, he rejoiced that the Go- 
vernment had brought forward the subject, 
and proposed even the moderate remedy 
of a fixed duty, which he for one, however, 
should accept only as the most likely 
means of arriving at a total repeal. 
Petitions laid on the table. 
Adjourned. 


A ee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, June 7, 1841. 


MrinoTes.} Bills. ead a first time:—Banks of Issue; 
Debts of Parishes.—Read a second time: —Dean Forest; 
Municipal Corporations ; New South Wales; Bribery at 
Elections; Western Australia,—Read a third time :—~ 
Tithe Compositions (Ireland). 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Caleraft, from Wareham, for 
Church Extension, and against the Repeal of the Corn- 
laws. 


LANDLORD AnD TENANT— (IRELAND) 


—Expranation.}] Mr. O'Connell gave 
notice of a motion for leave to bring in a 
bill to amend the laws relating to land- 
lord and tenant in Ireland. He would 
take that opportunity to allude to a mat- 
ter personal to himself. The House was 
aware that, a few evenings ago, the hon. 
and learned Member for Bandon (Ser- 
geant Jackson) made a very serious charge 
against him (Mr. O’Connell) of oppressing 
his tenants in Kerry, by distraining in 
April for rent due in March. Not having 
been in Kerry of late, he (Mr. O’Connell) 
did not know whether some agent of his 
might not have distrained some of the te- 
nants from malicious motives; therefore, 
he did not rise at the instant to contradict 
282 
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the statement, Since then, however, he 
had requested his son (Mr. Maurice O’Con- 
nell), who had the honor of being ac- 
quainted with Mr. Sergeant Jackson, to 
call upon that Gentleman to inquire the 
name of his informant, and his authority 
for the statement he had made; and, with 
the permission of the House, he would 
now read the letter he had received from 
his son, describing the result of his inter- 
view. It was as follows :— 


“16, Pall-mall, Monday, June 7, 1841. . 


“My dear Father—I have just seen Sergeant 
Jackson. I told him that I came from you, 


to ascertain the name of the person whom he | 


quoted in the House, the other night, as having 
stated, that he had known tenants of your’s to 
have been distrained in April for rents due on 


the 25th of March previous, and also if possi | 


ble, the names of the tenants. 


“ He said, that he did not know the names ' 


of the tenants; that a gentleman called on him 
some time since, in Dublin, and said he was a 
Kerryman, and his name Twiss; that Ser- 
geant Jackson recollected having seen him on 
juries in Kerry, but does not know his Christian 
name or address ; that this man then made al- 


lusion to a speech of your’s about Irish land- : 


lords, and said that you yourself were a bad 
landlord ; that he had been in Iveragh some 
time previous, had seen a number of cattle in 


pound in the month of April, and on inquiry, 
that he was told they belonged to tenants of 
your’s, and had been distrained for the March 


rent. I asked what year this was in? Ser- 
geant Jackson did not know, but said he had 
a memorandum of it somewhere, and promised 
to let me have a copy thereof. According to 
him, Twiss said he would swear to the facts. 
“ Your affectionate Son, 
« Maurice O’Connett.” 


He was able to state, that up to the 
month of January last, when he was last 
in Kerry, no such thing had occurred ; 
and, therefore, up to that period, as well 
indeed as up to that to which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had referred, he 
was enabled to contradict the statement in 
the strongest possible terms. 


him. The man’s name from whom the 


information was received was not known— | 


his address was not known—the only alle- 
gation was, that somebody had told the 
hon. and learned Sergeant, that so and so 
had taken place. He (Mr. O’Connell) 
begged to take that opportunity of denying, 
in the most distinct terms, that anything 
of the kind had occurred. 

Mr. Sergeant Jackson observed, that 


It was not | 
for him to comment on the manner in> 
which the charge had been made against | 
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ithe statement made by the hon. and 


learned Gentleman as to what had taken 


: place between him and the hon. Member for 
| Tralee (Mr. Maurice O’Connell)wasnot pre. 
‘ cisely correct. The hon, Member for Tralee 


| called upon him (Sergeant Jackson) that 
morning, and, as the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had stated, said, that hecame, 
by his father’s desire, to ascertain the 
| name of the person to whom he had re. 
‘ferred in the address he made to the 
House, in the course of the late debate, 

He stated that he knew the gentleman 
perfectly well—that he had seen him 
serving on juries in the county—that his 
name was ‘T'wiss—that he had waited upon 
‘him (Sergeant Jackson), and told him 
that he had seen a speech made by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. O’Con- 
nell), attacking, in his usual strain, the 
landlords of Ireland—that he knew from 
his own knowledge, that the hon, and 
‘learned Gentleman was himself a very 
harsh landlord, and that he would tell 
him (Sergeant Jackson) what he had seen 
take place in Kerry, in the month of 
April. He mentioned the year—[Mr. 
O’Connell : What year?]_ He mentioned 
the year to me at the time, and I took a 
memorandum of it; but not having that 
memorandum by me at the moment, I 
could not venture to name the year to the 
hon. and learned Gentleman's son this 
morning. I offered, however, to write to 
the hon. Gentleman, to inform him of the 
| year, as soon as I had ascertained it by 
‘referring to my memorandum. The state- 
| ment that Mr. Twiss made to me was— 
| that he had gone to that part of Kerry in 
which the hon, and learned Gentleman's 
property was situated in the month of 
April; and that he there found the cattle 
of a number of the tenants of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman distrained, and 
driven to the pound, for rent due on the 
25th of March. That was the statement 
that Mr. Twiss made to me. I asked if 
he was quite certain of the accuracy of 
| what he had stated. He replied that he 
was perfectly certain of its accuracy—that 
I was perfectly at libérty to make use of 
it, and that he was prepared to come for- 
ward and prove it in any court, on any 
‘occasion. In the presence of Mr. Twiss, 
I took pen and ink, and wrote down the 
‘substance of what he had stated to me, 
observing that I should make use of it in 
i the House of Commons, if ever the hon. 
and learned Gentleman repeated his attacks 
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against the landlords of Ireland. He stated 
that I was perfectly at liberty to do so, and 
that he should be ready at any time to come 
forward and substantiate all that he had 
told me. I should not otherwise have 
mentioned the matter in the House. 

Mr. O'Connell: Now I appeal to the 
House to decide as to the fairness of this 
dealing. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man has stated, that he has a document. 
Ought he not to have had that document 
ready to produce when he made a charge 
of this nature? The hon. and learned 
Member says, that he made a memoran- 
dum, if he made a memorandum, ought he 
not to have ascertained the man’s name? 
He knows as well as I do, that there are 
several Twisses on the Jury in Kerry. 
Ought he not to have taken down his ad- 
dress? [‘* Order.”] 

The Speaker said, if the hon. and 
learned Member had anything further to 
state in explanation of the facts, of course 
the House would be ready to hear it ; but 
he submitted to him whether he ought to 
prolong this conversation when there was 
no question before the House. 

Mr. O’Connell: I was merely saying 
this—that the name of the party accusing 


me is not given—that the address of the 
party is not given—that the date of the 
year is not given—and that the lands 
where this harshness is said to have been 


practised is not given. And this last 
fact is material; because I have but one 
property on which such a_ transaction 
could have happened, and that is the 
college property. On all the rest of my 
property the rent falls due in May and 
November. It appears, in short, that this 
charge has been made against me in the 
total absence of an accuser—in the total 
absence of any witnesses—in the total 
absence of dates—in the total absence of 
all particulars. I am, therefore, now en- 
titled to pronounce it as gross a falsehood 
as was ever uttered. 

Mr. Sergeant Jackson: Perhaps the 
House will permit me to say to the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, that I will make 
it my business to put him in possession of 
all the particulars at the earliest possible 
moment. I promised his son to-day that 
I would furnish the information this even- 
ing, if T could lay my hand on the memo- 
randum I had made. 

Mr. O'Connell: I don’t know how the 
hon, and learned Gentleman can give the 
particulars of a falsehood, 
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ReGcisTeRr oF ELecrors—HERrr¥orp- 
surRre.) On the motion of Mr. Thomas 
Duncombe, John Samuel Storey, the clerk 
of the peace for the county of Hertford 
was called to the bar. 

In reply to questions from the Speaker, 

Mr. Storey stated, that he had received 
an order from that House for a copy of 
the register of electors for the county of 
Hertford for 1840 and 1841 ; that he had 
not complied with the order, because the 
register was not in his possession, nor 
under his control; that he had no access 
to it; that by the 55th section of the 
Reform Bill, the sheriff of the county, 
not the clerk of the peace, was made the 
custos of the register ; and that the register 
of the electors of the county of Hertford was 
accordingly in the possession of the sheriff 
of the county of Hertford. He was aware, 
he said, in reply to Mr. T. Duncombe, that 
under the 55th section of the Reform Bill 
he was bound to give a copy of the regis- 
ter to any one applying for it. He could 
not say what was the date on which he 
received the order of the House. The 
mag'strates of the county of Hertford had 
constantly refused to print the register, 
and unless they allowed the expense there 
was no other way of defraying it. He 
(the witness), had, from his notion of 
respect for that House, refused to give 
that fwhich would be but the copy of a 
copy of the register. The witness, in 
continuation said, that he had no reason 
to doubt the authenticity of the copy in 
his possession. He refused to make a 
copy of a copy, because the order of the 
House required him to make a copy of 
the register itself. Did not send the copy 
in his possession because it belonged to 
the county. 

The witness was then ordered to with- 
draw. 

Mr. T. Duncombe said, it was quite 
clear to the House that this order was 
sent to the clerk of the peace. The hon. 
Member for Ripon had been decidedly of 
opinion, that it was the duty of the 
clerk of the peace to furnish a copy of 
the register. It was quite clear, after 
the statement of the witness, that he was 
in possession of the register, and that it 
was his bounden duty, asclerk of the peace, 
to furnish a copy of it to the House. An hon. 
Member had asked him if it was an au- 
thentic copy, and he replied that it was, 
It seemed that bis only object, as an indi- 
vidual, in not furnishing this copy, was to 
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create delay, in order that the House 
might not be able to place it in the hands 
of the electors. It was for the House to 
say, whether it would have its order evaded 
for such a purpose. He thought it was 
quite necessary that this order should be 
enforced, and he would therefore move 
that the Clerk of the Peace, attend to- 
morrow with a copy of the register of the 
electors of Hertfordshire. 

Sir E. Sugden said, that his opinion 
coincided with that of the majority of the 
House, that if the House made an order 
it must be obeyed, but this was a matter 
independent of an Act of Parliament. He 
thought the orders respecting this Gentle- 
man were rather hard. ‘The House did 
not appear to pay anything for the copy 
ordered, but, on its own authority, ordered 
a copy to be returned. Such an order 
must sometimes operate harsl.ly on an in- 
dividual. This Gentleman could not make 
a copy himself, but must pay to have it 
done; and though this was no reason why 
the power of the House should not be vin- 
dicated, it was a reason for not pressing 
harshly against an individual who had not 
transgressed against the order. The House 
required a copy of the register, and he had 
not the means of furnishing a copy, for 
the register was not in his possession. 
The hon. Member was aware this gen- 
tleman had a copy of the register in his 
possession, and asked him if he did not 
know that it was a faithful copy, to which 
the witness answered in the affirmative. 
He was then asked why he did not send 
that, and he answered, because it belonged 
to the county, Could there be a better 
treason? If he had the register in his 
possession he (Sir E, Sugden), thought he 
ought to have obeyed the House, and 
afterwards appealed to its justice for pay- 
ment, but it struck him that this gentle- 
man had not the power of obeying the 
order. There had been a trial of legal 
skill between the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury, and the witness ; but it appeared to 
him that the witness had the best of the 
argument, 

Mr. O’Connell thought, that the witness 
acted under a mistake. He did not say 
he was to blame, for a more gross mistake, 
than that of the magistrates he was at a 
loss to imagine. According to the act the 


expense of furnishing copies of the registry | 


was to be defrayed by the treasurer of the 
county, and it was also required by the 
act that the Clerk of the Peace should 
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have several copies of the registry, to be 
delivered on payment. 

Question, that the Clerk of the Peace, 
for the county of Hertford, should attend 
at the Bar of the House to-morrow, and 
bring with him a copy of the register of 
electors for 1840 and 1841. 

Agreed to. 


Ministerial Statement. 


Pustic Orrices—Peririons.] Mr. G, 
Palmer wished to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, whether he considered it 
fit that public offices should be used as 
places where public petitions ought to lie 
for signature, and especially whether the 
Excise-office should be used for the pur- 
pose of obtaining signatures to Anti-corn- 
law petitions ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
that such conduct would be improper on 
the part of the Excise authorities, but he 
thought that the hon, Gentleman must 
have been misinformed on the subject, 
If the hon. Gentleman, however, would 
give him the particulars, he would inquire 
into the matter. 


Corn-Laws — Ministeriat Srare- 
MENT.] Lord John Russell said, that he 
had stated on Friday night, before the 
House separated, the course which the 
Government intended to pursue in regard 
to the committee of supply and the re- 
mainder of the estimates. He likewise 
then stated, that he would to-day an- 
nounce .his intentions in respect to the 
motion of the Corn-laws of which he had 
given notice. It would be in the recol- 
lection of the House, that he gave that 
notice on the day on which his right hon, 
Friend, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
brought forward his budget and the finan- 
cial statement for the year. He afterwards 
renewed that motion and fixed the discus- 
sion of it for Friday last. It was his in- 
tention certainly to bring it forward as a 
question of considerable importance, not 
merely for the purpose of discussion— 
because it had been frequently debated 
before—but he wished to obtain from the 
House their opinion in regard to the policy 
of an alteration in the Corn-laws, and in 
regard to the principle of the alteration 
which he meant to propose on behalf of 
the Government. The right hon. Baro- 
net, the Member for Tamworth, had, how- 
ever, fourteen days ago, given notice that 
he would move a resolution to the effect, 
that the present Ministers, haying been 
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unable to carry through the House the 
measures which they deemed essential to 
the publie interest, did not possess the 
confidence of the House, and that their 
continuance in office was at variance with 
the spirit of the constitution. After the 
right hon. Baronet gave that notice, he 
stated to his colleagues, for their consi- 
deration, that if the right hon. Baronet 
should succeed in obtaining a majority in 
favour of his motion, that his (Lord John 
Russell’s) opinion in that case was, that 
he ought not to act under the authority 
which he had obtained from the Cabinet, 
and ought not to bring forward the mo- 
tion of which, on the behalf of Govern- 
ment, he had given notice. He stated, 
that in the event of the House deciding 
that her Majesty’s Ministers did not pose 
sess its confidence, and therefore ought 
not to continue in office, that it would 
neither be respectful to the House, nor 
consistent with his duty, to submit a mea- 
sure of so much importance as the Corn- 
laws to the present House of Commons. 
It was not till after the determination of 
the House on Saturday morning last, that 
he again stated the question in the Cabi- 
net, and when he did so, he gave an opi- 
nion which coincided exactly with that 
which he had previously expressed. He 
found that his colleagues concurred with 
him in that opinion, and therefore it was, 
that he did not mean to bring forward 
any measure on the subject of the Corn- 
law at the present time. But in stating 
that it was not his intention to proceed 
with the Corn-laws, he might perhaps be 
allowed not to go into the general ques- 
tion, but to state, that he should not have 
been deterred from bringing forward the 
motion by any of the various reasons urged 
against an alteration by hon. Gentlemen 
on the other side of the House. He did 
not think that the reasons which induced 
the Government to postpone the consider- 
ation of the Poor-law Bill was at all ap- 
plicable to the question of the Corn-law. 
It had been urged as a reason against pro- 
ceeding with the discussion on the Corn- 
laws that it would increase the excitement 
already existing on that subject. He con- 
fessed, however, that it did not appear to 
him that the discussion of that question in 
the House of Commons was likely to have 
this effect. The reasons which he should 
have urged in support of his motion were 
grounded on the general policy of these 
laws, and he thought that he would have 
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been able to show not only that the ques- 
tion was one deserving the consideration 
of the House of Commons, but that the 
arguments against an alteration were un- 
sound, He thought that all the extrava- 
gant assertions as to the consequences of 
an alteration in the duty, that the agricul- 
tural interest would suddenly be over- 
whelmed in ruin, and that the general 
prosperity of the country would cease, were 
far more likely to be corrected by discus- 
sion than otherwise. Had he gone on 
with the discussion, one branch of his ar- 
gument would have been, that having now 
a larger population than in any previous 
period, the laws affecting the importation 
of corn imposed a greater restriction on 
trade and a greater evil on the commu- 
nity than any law since the time of Charles 
the 2nd, except the law which was in force 
from 1815 to 1828. Another branch of 
the argument to which he should have ad- 
verted would have been the importation of 
corn during the last few years, with the 
duty at which that corn .was imported ; 
and he thought that the result of that 
branch of his argument would have been 
to show that it could not be contended 
that this country was altogether inde- 
pendent of other countries for supplies of 
corn. In regard to the statement that 
the present law was intended for, and was 
productive of, protection to the agricul- 
turist, he thought he could have shown, 
from what had occurred since 1828, that 
it had not prevented agricultural distress, 
and that the fluctuating duty at present 
existing had not only the effect of pre- 
venting a regular and constant trade with 
other parts of the world, by which steadi- 
ness of price might be maintained, but 
that it was, in fact, the cause of great 
variations in price in Prussia, and the other 
parts of the continent. He thought like- 
wise that he could have shown that a fixed 
duty had been supported by some of the 
ablest writers who had considered the sub- 
ject, not with a view to popular applause, 
but calmly in their closets, and with a 
view to the interests and improvements 
of the people. Without going into 
another branch of the subject, he could 
not avoid noticing an accusation which 
had been made against the Government, 
but which he had never yet noticed, 
namely, that they had resolved on bring- 
ing forward the subject solely with the 
view of producing excitement among the 
people, and not with the view of really 
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considering the question. Had he been 
permitted to bring forward the question, 
he thought that he could have shown that 
neither the intention nor the effect of the 
proposals [interruption]|—They might al- 
low him five or ten minutes to explain 
what would have been the general scope 
of his argument. He was about to say, 
that he could have shown that the inten- 
tion of the proposal was not, nor would its 
effect be, to excite either extravagant 
hopes or false impressions. It was a pro- 
posal well worthy their attention, and was 
submitted to the House with a view of 
effecting an alteration in some of the most 
important laws which affected the condi- 
tion of the people. In regard to the other 
arguments which had been urged against 
an alteration in the Corn-laws, he thought 
that he could have shown them to be 
equally inconclusive Let it be recollected 
that the whole principle on which the 
budget had been brought forward was, 
that prohibition should no longer be con- 
tinued; and that the deficiency in the 
revenue might be provided for by an 
alteration of the prohibitory duty. It 
would have been a course which would 
have given some advantage to his right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer in making his proposals if he had 
left the Corn-laws altogether on one side 
—if he had left that question as it was 
during some years past—as it was under 
the Government of Earl Grey when he as- 
sumed office in 1830, an open question, 
and had not considered it as in any way 
connected with the proposal regarding the 
sugar and timber duties, and various other 
matters. He repeated that the question 
might have been left as it was in the time 
of Earl Grey and Earl Spencer, an open 
question; but he did not think that such 
a course would have been fair towards the 
agricultural interests. It did not appear 
to him that they could have brought for- 
ward the general principle that prohibition 
ought to be done away with—that their 
whole tariff ought to be renewed—that 
alterations should be made, in order to in. 
crease the revenue, without at the same 
time bringing the question of the Corn- 
laws before the Legislature. Therefore he 
thought it the fairer and plainer course of 
proceeding to adopt these principles, not 
merely with a view to increase the revenue, 
for that was the smallest consideration, 
but with a view to the various other and 
extended interests which would be affected 
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by it, and therefore, at nearly the same 
time, he had thought it would be best to 
propose an alteration in the Corn-laws, 
He had now only one remaining statement 
to make as regarded the charge made by 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite in the 
course of his reply on Friday last. The 
right hon. Baronet stated, as he under. 
stood, his belief in the report that the 
Government had had two budgets pre. 
pared—a fair weather budget and a foul 
weather budget. It was stated at the 
commencement of these discussions, as 
a charge against the Government, that 
the budget had been a sudden thought— 
that his right hon. Friend, had, he sup- 
posed, in the course of a single morning, 
prepared the whole of those extensive al- 
terations which he had proposed. That 
was a charge so extravagant that he had 
taken no notice of it, and the invent- 
ors of it, he imagined, had become so 
convinced of its extravagance that they 
had dropped it. He did not think, that 
there was any man, whatever his political 
party might be, who, as a confidential 
adviser of the Crown, and holding a re- 
sponsible office in the Government, could 
so far forget his duty as to frame two 
budgets in order to suit his own political 
situation. He regretted, that the right 
hon. Baronet had bronght forward so 
absurd a statement, and in a manner 
that led the House to suppose, that he 
thoroughly believed it. There was not the 
least foundation for the assertion. The 
course which Government now proposed 
to pursue was that which he stated shortly 
on Friday last. They proposed to take 
the civil contingencies, and some of the 
estimates in regard to the service in Ca- 
nada and in China. In regard to the 
miscellaneous estimates, they would take 
the same course which was pursued in 
1830, on the death of his Majesty George 
4th. They proposed to take a sum on 
account of the miscellaneous estimates 
for six months from the Ist of April last, 
sufficient to supply the immediate wants 
of the budget, and prevent inconvenience 
to individuals and public officers. He did 
not think there could be any objection on 
the part of the House to allow the Go- 
vernment to take this course. The noble 
Lord the Member for North Lancashire 
said the other night, that the question of 
dissolution was not one which ought to 
be discussed in that House, and that it 
was a matter of prerogative; whether that 
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opinion was right or not, he thought no 
man would say, that, after the division of 
Friday night, when 623 Members voted, 
and there was only a majority of one in 
favour of the resolution of the right hon. 
Baronet, and when he believed there were 
only eight Members of the House who 
were not accounted for, either as having 
declared their opinion in the House, or of 
having suggested their opinion by pairing 
off—and the eight Members who did not 
either vote or pair off, certainly not being 
to be depended upon by either party in 
that House for their support, either of the 
existing Government or of any Govern- 
ment which the right hon. Baronet might 
form—when such a division of opinion 
prevailed in the House, he thought, what- 
ever might have been the case before as 
to the propriety of giving any advice to 
her Majesty with respect to an appeal to 
the country, it must now be generally ac- 
knowledged, both in that House and in 
every part of the kingdom, that it was not 
very likely, that, during the continuance 
of the present House of Commons, any 
steady majority would be found in favour 
orsupportofthe Government ofeither party. 
Such being the case, he confessed it appeared 
to him as clear as any proposition in 
politics ever did, that the only method of 
solving this doubt and difficulty was, 
that the country itself should decide upon 
questions which so gravely affected the 
interests of the country. And, if, on that 
decision being made, it should be a de- 
cision in favour of the party now in op- 
position, he thought it would be unadvis- 
able, on the part of the present Ministers, 
to commence or continue any struggle for 
the purpose of their continuance in the 
offices they now held. But if, on the 
contrary, the country should decide the 
other way, and give a majority to her 
Majesty’s present Government, then pro-~ 
gress might be made in those measures 
which he and his colleagues thought so 
essential to the welfare of the country. 
This was the only statement which he had 
to make on behalf of the Cabinet with re- 
spect to the course which the Government 
Meant to pursue. He had at least stated 
everything as fairly and plainly as he 
could, with regard to the intention of her 
Majesty’s Government. He knew not, 
whether there was any other question 
which he had not touched upon, and con- 
cerning which any doubt or suspicion 
could arise, If there were, and if, con- 
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sistently with his duty, he could give any 
explanation upon it, he should be most 
ready to do so, The noble Lord con- 
cluded by moving the Order of the Day 
for the House going into Committee of 
Supply. 

Sir R. Peel said, he would attempt to 
state, as clearly, as fully, and he hoped, as 
calmly as the noble Lord had done, the 
view which he took of the present position 
of the House in reference to those ques- 
tions which the noble Lord had alluded to, 
He would in the first place notice what 
the noble Lord had designated as the 
charges which he (Sir R. Peel) had, in his 
speech in reply, at the conclusion of the 
debate on Friday, brought against her 
Majesty’s Ministers. He rather believed, 
that there was only one charge of which 
the noble Lord could complain, and 
that was with reference to the Budget. It 
certainly was not his intention on Friday 
night to take advantage of the opportunity 
which the right of reply gave him to urge 
other charges against the Government, 
considering the circumstances under which 
the noble Lord was placed, of not being 
in a situation to answer him. Technically 
speaking, he should have had a perfect 
right to do so, but nothing would have 
been more repugnant to his feelings. For 
instance, when he heard the noble Lord 
the other night speak of the great success 
of the foreign policy of his Cabinet, and 
the achievements which the British arms 
had made in China, it certainly came 
across his mind to state what he considered 
were the abatements that ought to be 
made from the glory of those achieve- 
ments; but knowing that the noble Lord, 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, would 
not have an opportunity of replying, he 
abstained from saying a single word upon 
the subject. And now, with respect to 
the Budget, he certainly did state that 
there was an impression throughout the 
country, that the Budget had been adopted 
at a very recent period; that had circum- 
stances been more favourable towards her 
Majesty’s Government, probably those ex- 
tensive measures they now had heard of 
would not have been submitted to the 
House. The noble Lord, however, had 
assured him that he was wrong; and that 
her Majesty’s Government, having viewed 
the state of the finances, had at an early 
period prepared these measures for the 
consideration of Parliament. The noble 
Lord having given him this assurance, he 
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was bound to believe it, and he did so, 
and placed the most implicit confidence in 
it. Atthe same time, the charge which 
he made against the noble Lord, remained 
untouched, because the charge was this :— 
If her Majesty’s Ministers contemplated 
these important measures, which partook 
less of measures of finance than of mea- 
sures of relaxation of the commercial policy 
of the country, then it would have been 
much better to have called the attention 
of Parliament to the subject at an early 
period of the Session, and even in the 
speech from the throne. These measures 
were mainly founded upon the report of 
the Import Duties Committee [Lord John 
Russell signified his dissent.] |The three 
measures relating to the reduction of the 
timber duties, the alteration of the Corn- 
Jaws, and the equalization of the sugar 
duties, were certainly touched upon in the 
evidence taken by the Import Duties Com- 
mittee. He would not, however, dwell 
upon this, as he did not wish to provoke 
an argument. But what he on Friday 


night stated was, that no Member of her 
Majesty’s Government had attended that 
committee, and he further observed, that 
if her Majesty’s Ministers were convinced 


that in the evidence taken before that 
committee they found arguments in favour 
of these great measures, it would have 
been better either to have re-appointed 
that committee at an early period of the 
present Session, or in case they considered 
the evidence sufficiently conclusive with- 
out taking that step, and such as would 
justify their proceedings upon the evidence 
they already possessed, then considering 
that these were less measures of finance 
than of an important relaxation of the com- 
mercial policy of the country, he thought 
the attention of Parliament should have 
been directed to them at an earlier period. 
In the absence of ail explanation, that was 
the circumstance which created the im- 
pression that those measures were the re- 
sult of a sudden determination, owing to 
the unfavourable position of her Majesty’s 
Ministers in the House of Commons. But 
after what the noble Lord had stated, he, 
of course, no longer retained that impres- 
sion. On the subject of the Corn-laws, it 
appeared to him, that the noble Lord had 
only oneof two courses to pursue—either to 
bring on the Corn-laws, or to abstain from 
adverting to them altogether. Either one 
or the other of these two courses was open 
to the noble Lord. He would not presume 
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to give an opinion as to which was the 
best course in the present position of her 
Majesty’s Government, but he thought it 
was hardly fair to determine not to brin 

forward the Corn-laws, and then to give 
the House the main heads of the argu. 
ment which he would have urged in favour 
of an alteration of those laws if he had de- 
termined to bring the question on. The 
noble Lord pointed out the four principal 
arguments upon which he intended to hy 
stress, and he would submit to the House 
that he could not state his view of those 
arguments, and attempt to impress upon 
the House those measures which induced 
him to take a different view of the ques- 
tion to what the noble Lord did, without 
provoking a very inconvenient discussion 
on the whole subject of the Corn-laws, 
It would be quite impossible. The noble 
Lord gave the heads of chapters of what 
would constitute his speech rather than the 
details of the speech itself, upon which, if 
he were to make any observations, he 
should be leading on a discussion whieh 
it was not the intention of the noble 
Lord to enter upon. He was the more dis- 
| posed to give the noble Lord full possession 
| of the advantage he had thus gained, and 
| forego the opportunity of any discussion, 
because he confessed that the noble Lord’s 
summary of his arguments had not made 
that impression on his mind which induced 
| him to think any discussion necessary. Of 
course the noble Lord put in advance his 
four principal arguments, and they might 
safely conclude that the remainder were 
not so cogent as those he had put forward. 
He was perfectly willing, perceiving the 
immense inconvenience of the House being 
forced into a discussion upon the Com- 
laws, hon. Gentlemen not being prepared, 
for it, to leave the noble Lord in posses- 
sion of that advantage, which he thought 
was not quite fairly taken, by stating the 
main arguments upon which he intended 
to rely in case the discussion had been 
brought forward. The remaining point to 
which he wished to refer was the proposal 
of the noble Lord with respect to the votes 
in a committee of supply. He inferred 
from the statement of the noble Lord, that 
it was the intention of her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to appeai to the sense of the 
people, and to call a new Parliament. He 
would express no opinion upon the pro- 
priety of that course. He would leave the 
responsibility of it entirely with her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers. He had understood on 
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Friday night, after the conclusion of the 
debate, that the noble Lord gave a notice 
somewhat of this kind. He would read 
the words, and he thought he must be ac- 
curate,for he took down the very phrase in 
which the notice was given. Speaking of 
the course which her Majesty’s Ministers 
intended to pursue in consequence of the 
division, the noble Lord said, ‘* We pro- 
pose to take a vote of supply on Monday, 
and take only such of the miscellaneous 
estimates the necessity for which was so 
immediate that any delay would occasion 
great inconvenience to the public service 
if not granted at the present moment.” 
Those were the terms used by the noble 
Lord. Now, while he distinctly wished to 
avoid all implied approbation of the course 
which her Majesty’s Ministers were about 
to take—namely, that of making an appeal 
upon the subject of the Corn-laws to the 
sense of the people, while he left entirely 
with her Majesty’s Ministers all the respon- 
sibility upon that question, yet he must at 
the same time say that he was not prepared 
to offer the slightest obstruction in the way 
of her Majesty’s Government taking that 
course. He presumed there was a mate- 
tial distinction between assuming no part 


of the responsibility of a certain line of 
conduct to be adopted, and abstaining 
from any act by which her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment might be obstructed in the adop- 


tion of that course. His opinion was 
simply this, that, leaving the responsibility 
exclusively with the advisers of the Crown 
—if they were determined to assume that 
responsibility, and to advise the exercise 
of the unquestioned prerogative of dis- 
solving the Parliament, that responsibility 
ought to be assumed, and that prerogative 
ought to be exercised, with the least pos- 
sible delay. He would say, that such 
should be the case at all times and under 
all circumstances ; because the discussion 
of any important measure by a Parliament 
Which knew from significant intimations 
that its days were registered, and its fate 
was determined, was evidently most incon- 
venient. He would say, also, without 
wishing on the present occasion to intro- 
duce one word of ascerbation or asperity 
48 to the course taken by the noble Lord, 
that the peculiar position in which her 
Majesty's Government stood, after the vote 
on Friday night, gave an additional reason 
for the enforcement of the observation he 
had just made, and imposed an additional 
obligation on her Majesty’s Ministers to 
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refer at once to the sense of the people. 
He did not think there could be a differ- 
ence of opinion upon these propositions ; 
as he had said before, inferring certain! 

from the course of the discussion which 
had recently taken place, and from the 
language held by Cabinet Ministers during 
that discussion, that her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had made up their minds, even if 
the decision of the House upon his reso- 
lution should be adverse, not to feel them- 
selves bound to resign upon that adverse 
decision, but to take the sense of the peo- 
ple upon the measures they had proposed. 
When the noble Lord made the announce- 
ment on Friday night, that he shonld take 
such of the estimates as were absolutely 
necessary for the public service, he (Sir R. 
Peel) felt at once that it ought without de- 
lay to be conceded. But he must say 
that the notice of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was of a different kind. The 
right hon. Gentleman proposed to take 
the whole of the remaining estimates—the 
civil contingencies, the commissariat, and 
the miscellaneous for England and Ire- 
land, for the period of six months. That 
appeared to him to be a material depar- 
ture from the usual course. [Lord J. Rus- 
sell: The votes will be from the Ist of 
April.] That he knew. Wishing not to 
take any subsequent advantage of the 
position in which he stood, he would pro- 
ceed to state what were his opinions with 
respect to the course which her Majesty’s 
Government ought to adopt. He had al- 
ready said, and the House appeared gene- 
rally to concur with him, that it was the 
duty of her Majesty’s Ministers to advise 
the Crown to dissolve Parliament as soon 
as possible, without inconvenience to the 
public service. He was aware that it was 
necessary that the annual Sugar Duties 
Bill should pass through its proper 
stages; and nothing was further from 
his intention than to prevent the passing 
of that bill, and enable the Government 
to provide for the public service. He 
thought that, not only ought the act of 
dissolution to be immediately (by imme- 
diately he meant as soon as it could take 
place consistently with the manifest de- 
mands of the public service); but, he 
must say that, according to all usage 
and under circumstance of all the cases 
that were analogous to the present, the 
new Parliament ought to be convoked im- 
mediately. He said this, not only with re- 
ference to the important questions to which 
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the public mind was alive, not only with 
reference to the immense advantage which 
it must be to all persons engaged in com- 
mercial speculations, or enterprise of any 
kind, to know what was to be the state of 
the law affecting the importation of corn 
—not only with reference to these con- 
siderations, but also with reference to the 
position of the Executive Government, 
which manifestly stood before the people 
as not possessing the confidence of the 
House of Commons. The combined force 
of these considerations compelled him to 
conclude that the interval ought to be as 
short as possible between the dissolution 
of the present Parliament and the calling 
together a new Parliament. No con- 
siderations of private or personal conve- 
nience of Members ought in the slightest 
degree to interfere. This was a great 
constitutional question, and reasons of 
great constitutional urgency precluded any 
consideration of a private nature. Accord- 
ing to all analogy, and according to pre- 
cedent under all former circumstances 
when Parliaments had been so dissolved, 
the succeeding Parliament had been at 
once summoned. The noble Lord would, 
no doubt, recollect that, in the year 1784, 
after Mr. Pitt dissolved the Parliament, 
as short an interval as possible was per- 
mitted to elapse before the succeeding Par- 
liament was summoned. In 1807, after 
the Parliament of that day was dissolved, 
the succeeding Parliament was also called 
as soon as possible; and in 1831, when 
Lord Grey dissolved the Parliament, on 
account of some obstruction which the 
Reform Bill met with then, the dissolution 
was immediate, and the convocation of a 
new Parliament was also immediate. These 
were the three instances most analogous 
to the present in which that course was 
pursued. He thought, therefore, the House 
had a fair right to expect from her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers that the new Parliament, 
if a new Parliament was to be called, 
should be assembled at as early a period 
as possible. If the noble Lord should 
think it consistent with his duty to make, 
on the part of her Majesty’s Government, 
a public declaration that that was the ad- 
vice which would be given by her Ma- 
jesty’s Servants to the Crown, he would 
say, that a declaration of that description 
from the noble Lord would be satisfactory 
to him (Sir R. Peel). He should con- 
sider a declaration made by the leader of 
the House of Commons, and who pos- 
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sessed the confidence of the Crown, was q 
declaration on which he could explicitly 
rely, as on a formal resolution of the 
House, passed for the purpose of control. 
ing the conduct of the Government, He, 
therefore, would at ouce say, that if the 
noble Lord would announce that it was 
the intention of her Majesty’s Govern. 
ment to pursue the precedents to which 
he had referred, and that they had deter. 
mined at as early a period as the public 
service would permit, to dissolve the present 
Parliament and call a new one, it would 
be amply sufficient. The noble Lord would 
find there was no constitutional objection 
to his making such a declaration; none 
whatever ; because, in the instance of the 
dissolution of the Parliament in 1807, the 
Crown distinctly notified to the Parliament 
that was about to be dissolved, that its 
successor would be immediately called, 
On that occasion, the following was the 
expression contained in the Speech from 
the Throne :— 

“ His Majesty trusts the early attention of 
the new Parliament, which he will forthwith 
direct to be called, will be applied to the 
prosecution of those important objects.” 


Therefore, there was no constitutional 
objection on the part of the Crown to 
make a public declaration as to its inten- 
tion with respect to calling another Par- 
liament. In 1820, on the demise of King 
George the 3rd, the same course was 
pursued. The King informed the Parlia- 
ment, which he was about to dissolve, 
that he had determined to call, without 
delay, a new Parliament: and in 1831, 
the last instance, and an instance when 
Lord Grey presided over the Councils of 
his Majesty William the 4th, in the Speech 
from the Throne, it was announced in 
these terms :— 

“T have observed, with satisfaction, your 
desire to introduce strict economy into every 
branch of the public service. I trust the 
efforts of the new Parliament, which I shall 
forthwith direct to be called, will be applied 
to the prosecution of the same object.” 


He hoped he had now shown first, that 
on four occasions, namely, on the occa- 
sion of 1784, and on the occasions of 
1807, of 1820, and of 1831, the Crown 
did not object formally to notify to the 
Parliament, then sitting, that its successor 
would be immediately assembled, and he 
trusted, that in conformity with these pre 
cedents, the noble Lord would be able to 
give the present House of Commons that 
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which he conceived they had a right to 
expect, the same assurance. He would 
say nothing in addition to what he had 
already observed with respect to the pe- 
culiar position of the Executive Govern- 
ment, only to remind the House, that 
that circumstance constituted an addi- 
tional reason for the adoption of the course 
which he had suggested. Supposing the 
noble Lord should find himself unable to 
give any such assurance, then he begged 
to say, that although he would not obstruct 
the noble Lord with respect to the imme- 
diate dissolution of the Parliament, and al- 
though he would give him whateverestimates 
he might require for the immediate public 
service, yet he could not bea party toa 
vote which would imply an opinion on his 
part that the Parliament might be dis- 
solved, and its successor not be immedi- 
ately assembled. It was quite clear, he 
apprehended, that if the noble Lord took 
a vote for the various remaining estimates 
for a period of six months, that was to 
say, from the 5th of April last to the 5th 
of October, that would clearly enable her 
Majesty’s Government to defer the meet- 
ing of the next Parliament until October 
or November, or even later. He must say, 
he considered that would be an unconsti- 


tutional proceeding, and to which the 
House had a right to refuse its acquies- 


cence. He would repeat, therefore, that 
if the noble Lord would give the assurance, 
in his place, that it was the intention of 
the Crown to pursue the course which had 
been pursued on former occasions, in that 
declaration, he should place entire confi- 
dence, and he would not quarrel with the 
period for which the estimates were pro- 
posed to be taken. But he would submit 
tothe House, that taking a vote on the 
estimates for three months would be amply 
sufficient. Still he begged the House to 
observe, that so determined was he not to 
take advantage of his present position, 
for the purpose of inflicting upon any 
branch of the public service inconvenience, 
that if the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should say, that there were certain votes 
for which a grant of three months would 
not suffice, from their having been antici- 
pated, or if he proved that during the in- 
terval of the dissolution of the present and 
the assembling of the new Parliament an 
extended vote ought to be granted, he 
would grant the additional sum. But if the 
noble Lord could relieve him from adopt- 
ing any hostile course on this occasion, he 
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should be ready to withdraw all objection 
to the extended period for which the votes 
were asked; nor should he consider it 
necessary to require any absolute and for- 
mal guarantee in addition to any declara- 
tion the noble Lord might make as to the 
intentions of her Majesty’s Government. 

Lord John Russell: After what the 
right hon. Gentleman has said, I feel it 
necessary to address a few observations to 
the House, stating, in the first place, that 
I do not think, upon ordinary occasions, 
that giving the House any guarantee with 
respect to any advice which may be ten- 
dered by Ministers to the Crown would 
be convenient ; not allowing that to be 
the usual course in ordinary cases, yet, 
considering the peculiar circumstances of 
the present case, and knowing the mind 
of my noble Friend at the head of her 
Majesty’s Government, and what are his 
wishes upon this subject, I cannot have 
any hesitation in saying, that the advice 
we shall give to the Crown will be, that 
no time should be lost in dissolving the 
present Parliament and in summoning a 
new one. We feel that to be the most 
convenient course; and I, as holding the 
seals of office, still more personally feel 
all the objections that can be urged 
against continuing to act in office after 
the vote to which the House came the 
other night—a vote which we feel im- 
poses upon us the obligation as soon as 
possible to refer that decision to the judg- 
ment of a new Parliament. 

Sir R. Peel: The answer which the 
noble Lord has given is the answer which 
I myself anticipated; and, therefore, in 
fulfilment of my promise, feeling that in 
the noble Lord’s assurance I can place 
the amplest confidence, I withdraw all 
objections whatever to the period of six 
months, for which the right hon. Gentle- 
man, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
seeks a vote of supply. 

Mr. Villiers said, that as the noble Lord 
the Secretary of the Colonies and the right 
hon. Baronet had stated what they called 
their view of the position of parties and 
the course they intended to take, and as 
Members seemed after that to consider that 
all real business was over, he hoped he might 
make oneor twoobservations upon that ques- 
tion which had caused thai position of parties, 
and upon which they were now about to 
disturb the peace of the country ; and if he 
did not know what grave considerations 
that question involved—how closely con- 
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nected it was with the misery of many of 
our fellow creatures—he could really find 
matter for amusement in the predicament 
in which he saw some around him placed 
by it. It had been made matter of re- 
proach, that the demand for a total repeal 
of the law was extravagant, that those who 
had leagued themselves together out of 
the House to instruct the people on the 
matter were too violent—that they should 
be more moderate—that they should leave 
it to the Government to bring it forward. 
Let the Government take it up, said some, 
and the landed interest will then consider 
it gravely—they will enter into it calmly 
—they will admit of some mitigation of 
the law, and settle the question. Now, 
then, he invited the attention of the coun- 
try and the House to the present position 
of the matter. The question had been taken 
out of his hands; it had been so by the 
Government ; and he had surrendered it 
with satisfaction, hoping that good might 
follow. They had proposed a measure, a 
moderate measure, fair as some called it, 
extravagantly in favour of the landed in- 
terest as he considered. How were they 


treated? Why worse than he had been— 
he had been allowed to have his say—he 
had been allowed to bring on his motion ; 


but the noble Lord had not been suffered 
to bring on his. He gave his notice, an- 
nounced the nature of his measure, and he 
fuliilled every condition which he had been 
told last year would secure serious atten- 
tion to the subject, when down comes the 
right hon. Baronet opposite, and carries a 
resulution in the face of the noble Lord’s 
notice, by a majority of persons whose in- 
terests are supposed to be involved in it, 
which has the effect of precluding the noble 
Lord from bringing forward his measure, 
of preventing a deliberate consideration of 
the subject, and in fact, of escaping them- 
selves from a division. Well, then, that 
was the pusition of the question ; the land- 
owners were the majority of the House, they 
would not allow the law which gave them a 
monopoly to be altered, and they would not 
allow it to be fairly discussed. This wasa 
question now seriously engaging the atten- 
tion of every state in Europe, and the 
United States of America; their interests 
were all involved in it. They saw and un- 
derstood the struggle. They knew the 
parties engaged in the conflict—which were 
those who profited by a monopoly of the sub- 
sistence of the people on the one side, and 
the advocates of unrestricted commerce with 
the rest of the world on the other ; and this 
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weck presented them with the first scene iy 
this battle, little creditable to the country 
though, doubtless, a triumph for mono. 
poly —a deliberate refusal on the part of 
the landowners to suffer the question to 
be fairly debated. This House only te- 
presented their interests, and they could do 
what they liked with their own. He re. 
ferred the other night to the close analogy 
that existed between the slave question in 
America, and the Corn-laws of England; 
that resemblance was now strengthened. 
This was the state of the slave question 
in Congress. They refused to disenss 
it. Two years ago, it was mooted and 
the Members all rushed from the House 
as they had done to-night. That sub. 
ject was offensive to the interests of the ma- 
jority in Congress, as the Corn-laws were 
to the houses here, and they refused to dis- 
cuss it. Did that discourage him?—far 
from it. Did he advise the country to be 
disheartened by it?—quite the contrary, 
No cause in the name of freedom had ever 
fared better at first. He was glad, in- 
deed, that this course had been pursued, 
People hated what was unfair in this country, 
and this would rouse them. They would now 
see the relative strength of their friends 
and their enemies ; they would see the ne- 
cessity of acting with energy. He liked the 
course taken by the opposite side on this 
account—it was bold and daring, and in- 
telligible to all. He preferred it to the 
trimming course pursued before. It bid 
defiance to the people. It would compel 
the people to meet it. He was glad that a 
more delusive course was not taken, which 
might have been. He was satisfied that 
there was no‘ground in justice whatever for 
any tax on the people’s food. Had the 
Government measure been adopted or 
spoiled by the landlords, the question of 
total repeal would hardly have had fair 
play. That question was now again fully 
before the country, and he defied any man 
to show that the people were not entitled to 
that fyll measure of justice. They bore the 
burdens of the country, and he contended 
that none were borne exclusively by the 
landlords. He rejoiced that the question 
had been agitated in the country upon this 
broad, intelligible basis, and that the peo- 
ple had put the landlords to the proof of 
their claim to a permanent tax upon the 
food of the community. As he had said 
before, he saw nothing in what was occur- 
ring then that did not raise his most san- 
guine expectations of speedy success. The 
question must now exclusively engage the 
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attention of this House till it was settled in 
some way» Constant reference would be 
made to it in all the business in the next 
Parliament, and he predicted a speedy dis- 
solution again, and upon the same ground, 
of the Parliament about to be elected. The 
uestion never could be set at rest again, 
ant he firmly expected that the end would 
be the total repeal of this iniquitous law. 
He believed that the country would have 
supported the noble Lord, had he disre- 

rded all form on this occasion, and, in 
spite of the resolution so carried, had he 
brought on his measure. The country 
understood the noble Lord’s position. The 
noble Lord had given his notice—he had 
fixed his day. ‘The measure was offensive 
to the majority in the House, and they 
interposed a resolution, which they carried, 
declaring that he had not their confidence, 
and further interference was threatened. 
He had hoped that anything so unfair, so 
unusual, need not have been heeded by 
the Government. He was told, that in 
point of form the noble Lord was precluded 
from bringing it on, and that he could not 
have had a fair discussion if he was opposed 
in doing so. He thought, however, that it 


mattered little, for in truth the people un- 
derstood the question, and the whole pro- 


ceeding would mark it clearly to them in 
what way they ought to act in justice to 
themselves, aud with regard to the interest 
of the country, now in such distress. 

Mr. Wakley referred to the manner in 
which the right hon. Member for Tam- 
worth on former occasions had deprecated 
excitement on the eve of a general elec- 
tion, although, at the present moment, he 
was anxious at once to go to the country, 
and to assemble Parliament again with all 
possible dispatch, in order to consider a 
great national question, which could not 
fail to excite the inhabitants of the empire 
from one end to the other. Now, popu- 
lar clamour, pressure from without, and 
pledges of candidates on the hustings, 
were as nothing in the eyes of the Tight 
hon. Baronet. He did not complain of 
this; but he did complain that the right 
hon, Baronet, and those who acted with 
him, opposed the repeal of the Septennial 
Act, and would not hear of shortening 
the duration of Parliaments. It appeared 
not only inconsistent, but irrational, that 
the right hon. Baronet should wish to 
select a new Parliament for the discus- 
sion and decision of a question of sach 
prodigious importance and interest, and 
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yet should be adverse to more frequent 
elections. It seemed to him, that all the 
great interests of the country were to be 
treated as toys and trifles, in comparison 
with the interests of party. Only three 
weeks ago his hon. colleague (Mr. Dun- 
combe) had brought forward a motion 
to induce the Crown to take into consi- 
deration the case of certain political of- 
fenders. ‘ No (said the right hon. Baronet, 
on that occasion). Touch not the prero- 
gative of the Crown: it is too bright a 
jewel to be gazed at by Radical eyes. You 
must not be allowed to interfere with the 
exercise of the royal prerogative.” He 
was therefore content to leave the matter 
in the hands of that very executive Go- 
vernment in which he declared by his 
resolution of Friday night, that he had no 
confidence. This inconsistency was ap- 
parent enough to people out of doors, al- 
though the right hon. Baronet might not 
be willing to acknowledge it. He (Mr. 
Wakley) trusted, that the noble Lord 
(Lord John Russell) would not obtain a 
majority by means of the dissolution: he 
hoped that neither of the great parties, 
strictly called Whigs and Tories, would 
obtain a majority upon the returns. He 
hoped, that the people would exercise 
their good sense, and that the result 
would be to extend the number and in- 
fluence of that small party, to which, if to 
any, he had attached himself. That 
small party endeavoured to accomplish the 
public good without reference to indivi- 
duals, and to maintain and advance the 
interests of the country, as contradis- 
tinguished from the sordid interests of 
party. He did not believe, that the right 
hon. Baronet himself wished to rule the 
country for party interests, and not for 
the general welfare. At no distant period 
he anticipated a scene of strife and con- 
fusion in this kingdom paralleled in no 
part of its history. The question of the 
Corn-laws was daily becoming more ex- 
citing and perplexing, and it struck many 
as extraordinary that Ministers, who, up 
to this Session, were increasing in unpo- 
pularity, the moment they brought for- 
ward a subject which justly rendered them 
popular, that very moment they were 
obliged to quit the Treasuty Bench, and 
to appeal to the country. The secret was, 
that the influence of patty was much more 
powerful than the interests of the country, 
and this evening sums to an enormous 
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inquiry. How could such a system last? 
It could not last long against the good 
sense of the people. Before he sat down 
he wished to remind the right hon. Ba- 
ronet of what he had said in 1835, when 
he met his new Parliament; but first he 
wished to remark, that he could not un- 
derstand why so much deference was to 
be paid to the prerogative of the Crown 
at one time, and not at another. The 
people would thus see that the Crown 
was in truth but a puppet in the hands of 
a political faction, and they might in time 
be convinced that it was maintained, not 
for their benefit, but for the advantage of 
faction, What would be the result? They 
would say, that those who gained by the 
Crown ought to pay the expenses of the 
Crown, and the costliness of the establish- 
ment would be felt more and more every 
day. As to interfering with the royal pre- 
rogative by producing a change of Minis- 
ters, all he could say was, that he should 
like to see such changes every month, and 
a new Parliament every year, until the 
condition of the people was improved, and 
they were faithfully represented. To revert 
to the speech of the right hon. Baronet, to 
which he had already alluded, at the be- 
ginning of the Session of 1835, he might 
observe, that the right hon. Baronet was 
not then so niggardly of his promises as 
he had been lately; he had refused to 
give a single pledge as to the future. This 
course might be ingenious, prudent, saga- 
cious, and convenient; but it was not 
satisfactory to him (Mr. Wakley), nor 
would it be satisfactory to the people. 
What had the right hon. Baronet said, 
soon after the publication of his celebrated 
Tamworth letter on the debate in the new 
House of Commons, on the motion re- 
specting the address :— 


“IT make great offers, which should not 
lightly be rejected. I offer you the prospect 


of continued peace, the restored confidence of 


powerful states, that are willing to seize the 
opportunity of reducing great armies, and thus 
diminishing the chances of hostile collision ; I 
offer you reduced estimates, improvements in 
civil jurisprudence, reform of ecclesiastical 
law, the settlement of the tithe question in 
Ireland, the commutation of tithe in England, 
the removal of any real abuse in the Church, 
the redress of those grievances of which the 
Dissenters have any just ground to complain. 
I offer you these specific measures, and I offer 
also to advance, soberly and cautiously, it is 
true, in the path of progressive improvement. 
I offer also the best chance, that these things 
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can be effected in willing concert with the 
other authorities of the state ; thus restoring 
harmony, ensuring the maintenance, but not 
excluding the reform (where reform is really 
requisite) of ancient institutions.” 


These were the offers and promises of 
the right hon. Baronet at that time. [Sir 
Robert Peel: and 1 repeat them now,] 
He was willing to admit, that as the oppo- 
nent of Ministers, he had now and then 
rendered the country good service; but 
he was afraid, that the right hon. Baronet 
had also given Ministers his support 
at the very time when they least deserved 
support. The Irish Coercion Bill and 
the Poor-law bill were passed in 1833; 
and, instead of being opposed by the 
right hon. Baronet, they had been 
supported by him, while Tory candi- 
dates on the hustings had not scrupled 
to declaim against that very law which 
their leader had advocated. Formerly the 
noble Lord, the Member for North Lan- 
cashire (Lord Stanley) had belonged toa 
Government to which the right hon. 
Baronet was opposed, but after five or six 
years of friendly intercourse and sitting 
side by side, he was now, it appeared, 
fully prepared to take office under him. 
What did the noble Lord say upon the 
same occasion as that on which the right 
hon. Baronet spoke ? 


** But, Sir, of this I am confident, that no 
dissolution of any Government—no constitu- 
tion of any administration can, since that great 
measure was passed—either impede or en- 
danger the course of a temperate, salutary, and 
comprehensive system of Reform.” 


The country ought, therefore, at the 
present moment, to have some information 
given to it as to that “ salutary and com- 
prehensive system of Reform.” Was it to 
be the sliding or the slippery system? 
Where was the pivot? Was the noble 
Lord’s Irish Rezistration Bill to be taken 
as a specimen of that ‘* salutary and com- 
prehensive system of Reform”? ‘That mea- 
sure was thought by many to be directly 
opposed to the principles of Reform and 
representation. There ought to be no 
concealment of their future views by 
statesmen [Sir &. Peel: At the proper 
time]. It had been supposed that the 
right hon. Baronet sometimes said one 
thing and meant another, but at all events 
he had expressed himself very distinctly 
hostile to the extension of the suffrage, 
and to the vote by ballot. There had 
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been no disguise about him upon those 
uestions; but if he had a system of Re- 
orm of his own, the right hon. Baronet 
ought to state it. The country wanted 
the details, and the reserve was hardly fair 
towards those Reformers who might be 
disposed to support the right hon. Baronet 
asa Reformer. He (Mr. Wakley) trusted 
that public men during the coming elec- 
tion would be honest upon the hustings; 
for his part he was determined to exercise 
considerable industry in noting the declara- 
tions, whether of friends or foes. They 
should be sure to hear of it, if he had the 
honour of a seat, if they were guilty of 
any inconsistency and abandonment of 
their declarations when they got into the 
House, At the last election the Tories on 
the hustings declared against the Poor- 
laws, and on the strength of those declara- 
tions he had been urged to move for its 
repeal. People entertained a notion that 
the right hon. Baronet, as leader of the 
Torier, was opposed to the bill, and that 
if he did not vote against it, he would 
walk out of the House, and leave others 
to vote against it. He knew better; he 
knew that the right hon. Baronet would 
give the bill and the government his 


strenuous support, and accordingly when 
the hon. Member for Oldham(Mr. Fielden) 
moved for the repeal of the Poor-law Act, 
and he seconded the motion, out of a 
House of about 400 Members, they had 
only nineteen votes. These things lowered 
the character of the House, and lessened 


the confidence of the people. At a gene- 
ral election there was sometimes a great 
scarcity of candidates; now and then 
Members who could make long speeches 
were wanted, but oftener Members who 
had long purses. These were generally 
the most unscrupulous, and, having bought 
their seats, they resolved to sell them. 
However, he would keep an eye upon all, 
and would mark their declarations, espe- 
cially on the new Poor-law: he would 
make a register of what candidates said 
upon the hustings, and, if he again had a 
seat, would take care to confront their 
conduct with their professions. At the 
same time he quite acquitted the right 
hon. Baronet of any disingenuousness: he 
had not said one word out of the House 
Tespecting the new Poor-law that was in- 
consistent with what he had said in the 
House. 

Mr. Labouchere said, that the reply of 
the right hon. Baronet on Friday last con- 
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tained graver charges against the present 
Government than had, perhaps, ever been 
comprised in any previous speech. His 
right hon. Friend had disposed of one of 
those charges—that relating to the fair 
weather and foul weather budgets, and as 
he was well acquainted with the senti- 
ments of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, he could bear testimony that he had 
never varied from the opinion that the 
financial difficulties of the country were to 
be met, not by new taxes, not by a Joan, 
but by dealing with the great interests in 
the manner proposed, to the great increase 
of the revenue, and the incalculable relief 
of commerce and manufactures. Another 
charge was equally unfounded. The right 
hon, Baronet supposed that Ministers had 
only determined to resign office or dissolve 
Parliament in consequence of his notice of 
a vote of want of confidence. He could 
assure the right hon. Baronet that this 
charge was just as unfounded as that of 
the two budgets, for the notice of the vote 
of want of confidence had not the slightest 
influence on the conduct of Ministers in 
that respect. The right hon. Baronet had 
also said, that if the measures regarding 
trade had been so long prepared, they 
ought to have been introduced into the 
Queen’s speech. The truth, however, 
was, that they were not mere measures of 
trade; they were importantly connected 
with finance, and for this reason they had 
not been adverted to from the Throne. 
The budget had been brought forward at 
the earliest possible period, but without 
exciting false expectations and paralysing 
every branch of commerce, the intended 
change could not be announced until the 
period of the annual financial statement. 
The right hon. Baronet also contended 
that the measures were entirely founded 
upon the report of the committee on im- 
port duties. That report contained a great 
deal of useful information—more, perhaps, 
than any other document of the same 
kind; but the committee had made no 
discoveries, though they had been the 
means of circulating facts already well as- 
certained. The timber duties was not a 
new question in the budget; almost the. 
identical measure had been proposed by 
Lord Althorp six or seven years ago, and 
the principle had received the sanction of 
a committee. Hon. Members on the other 
side seemed to think that the proposition 
respecting the Corn-laws was quite a sud- 
den thought on the part of Government ; 
2T 
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but in the debate upon the subject last 
year he had advocated a moderate fixed 
duty, and had even gone so far as to say, 
that the duty ought to be 7s. or 8s. The. 
noble Secretary for the Colonies, in his 
speech upon the same occasion, had sup- 
ported a moderate fixed duty, though he 
might not have stated what the amount of 
that fixed duty ought to be, and he went 
so far as to add, that if, in consequence of 
the motion of the hon. Member for Wol- 
verhampton, the House went into commit- 
tee, a resolution to that effect would be 
moved by some Member of the Govern- 
ment. It did not need the report of the 
Committee on Import Duties to show that 
the subject of the sugar duties was of 
great importance. Ten years ago Mr. 
Huskisson and Mr. Grant had brought in 
a bill on the same principle as that which 
Ministers would have introduced, indeed, 
it went further, as regarded the differ- 
ential duties. He would also ask the House 
and the right hon. Gentleman to consider 
the course taken by the Government in 
the present Session on matters of trade. 
If hon. Gentlemen would recollect the 
course taken by the Government in those 
matters, they must do Ministers the justice 


to say, that their measures were not taken 
in consequence of any particular party 
difficulty at any particular time, but from 
the general opinion that it was their duty 
as a Government thoroughly to review 
and consider the whole of our commercial 


and fiscal policy. What was the first 
motion of which he had given notice 
after the meeting of Parliament? The 
bill for putting the East-Indies and the 
West-Indies in an equal condition; and 
although that measure had not produced 
a great effect upon the East-Indians as 
free-traders, he did not regret that this 
measure was now the law of the land. 
He had next thought that it would be 
right to relieve the West-Indies from some 
of those burdens of which they had long 
complained, and for which protection had 
been granted to them. With that object 
he had brought forward the Colonial Du- 
ties Bill, and he regretted extremely that 
the state of the Session was such as to 
raise a doubt whether that measure could 
be brought to a satisfactory conclusion. 
Hie recollected, however, that when he 
was bringing it forward he was asked by 
the right hou. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Goulburn) what were the intentions of the 
Government with respect to the larger 
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measure, and he had stated then, what he 
would state now, that he was ready to de. 
fend the Colonial Duties Bill upon its own 
merits, and that, whether it were intended 
or not to alter the sugar duties, he was not 
prepared to say. It was clear from the 
question, that the right hon, Gentleman 
saw clearly to what the first measure 
would probably lead. He mentioned these 
things because he heard it said that the 
Government in a fit of desperation, and 
for the object of party, had brought for. 
ward these measures. He thought that 
nothing would be more unworthy of a 
Government or of an individual, for the 
sake of mere party interest, to tamper 
with great questions of this nature, He 
conscientiously believed, that the Govern- 
ment did not deserve the aspersions that 
had been cast upon them, and he was in- 
deed surprised that hon. Gentlemen who 
had watched the course of the Govern 
ment upon these questions should so treat 
their present proposal, It was the wish 
of the Government in the present Session 
to make other important changes. They 
had made an alteration in the rum duties; 
they had prepared bills for the alteration 
of the sugar, timber, and corn duties; 
but they had not intended to stop there, 
It was his intention in the Customs Bill to 
lave introduced many measures which 
would haveconferred important benefits on 
the commercial community, and in those 
proposals he would have followed the same 
principles as in the other measures of 
trade which they had submitted. Nothing 
was more unfair than to charge them with 
having flung themselves upon extreme 
measures, They saw that the country 
was gradually dividing itself into two 
great parties; they saw great interests 
banded together on one side, and the great 
commercial and manufacturing population 
on the other; and he must say, that he 
thought that all the evil of former times 
that had arisen from opposing factions 
was as nothing compared with what would 
have taken place now, if they had allowed 
these things to occur without the inter 
ference of the Government and of the 
Parliament to restore tranquillity and con- 
tent, by the only measure which would re- 
store them, a measure of fairness and jus 
tice to both parties. If the Government 
had shown no consideration for any preju- 
dices that might still exist, if they had had 
recourse to extreme measures of free tratle, 
and had trusted to popular clamour to 
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carry them, he admitted that they would 
have been liable to just imputation ; but 
it was ludicrous to hear it stated that the 
measures which the Government had pro- 
gsed were founded on extreme opinions. 
Good God; When they left a protection 
of 50 per cent. upon sugar, and a still 
higher protectionon timber, anda very large 
rolection to the home grower of corn, to 
hear that they had yielded to clamour, and 
tohave it said that the Government had not 
fairly and impartially considered these 
questions in all their bearings! In con- 
clusion, he would only advert to the charge 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
thrown out against his (Mr. Labouchere’s) 
conduct, in not having attended the meet- 
ings of the committee on import duties. 
It was true that he had not attended. The 
committee was appointed late in the 
Session of Parliament; he was at that 
time engaged on four other committees, 
one of which—the Inland Bonding Ware- 
houses—he regularly attended, and it was 
utterly impossible for him to attend more. 
But it was not accurate to say that no 
Member of the Government attended that 
committee. One of the Lords of the 


Treasury did attend, and another, as well 


qualified as any in that House to take part 
in such measures, his right hon. Friend, 
the Paymaster of the Forces, also attended. 
It was very curious to mark how he had 
been dealt with during the present Session, 
with respect to committees of the House. 
When he brought forward the East-India 
Rum Bill, he was taunted with going 
against the recommendations of a Parlia- 
mentary committee ; and now he was re- 
proached with bringing forward a measure 
which was, no doubt, in accordance with 
the spirit of the committee on import 
duties, and he was represented to have 
servilely followed that committee, as if he 
had no opinions of his own. Now, since 
he had been in office, he had always fol- 
lowed one course—he had always thought 
that he had abundant means of informa- 
tion within his own office upon these 
matters, and that he ought not to throw 
the responsibility upon any committee ; 
but, at the same time, he had never op- 
posed any motion for a committee which 
might be thought necessary by any inde- 
pendent Member, and which was brought 
forward by him. Of course, when the 
committee had made their report he gave 
to it his respectful attention and consider- 
ation, but he had never felt bound to 
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adopt its recommendation against his own 
opinion, and that had always been the 
course which he had thought most con- 
ducive to the public advantage. He did 
not know that it was necessary for him to 
trouble the House at greater length; he 
would not have risen if it had not been for 
the charges brought forward in his reply by 
the right hon. Baronet, and he hoped that 
they had been satisfactorily answered. 

Colonel Sibthorp really supposed that 
it was high treason in that House for any 
hon. Members upon that side of the House 
to make any accusation against her Ma- 
jesty’s Government ; but he would never- 
theless, say, that he had no opinion of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the budget, 
or in anything else that he did. He de- 
clared moreover, his belief that the Go- 
vernment had done no one act to benefit 
the public, or to promote the dignity of 
the Crown and the character of the coun- 
try. They did not hesitate to employ the 
secret service money to the extent of 
13,0002. in St. Alban’s and other places, 
nor to promise to their supporters and 
friends places and promotion, whilst they 
charged those who exercised the common 
rights of hospitality with bribery and cor- 
ruption. There was 1,815/. to be paid to 
Mr. Vizard, including the annual salary of 
1,5002. a year, and 1,300/. as a last pay- 
ment to Dr. Bowring. He had nothing 
to say against the one or the other of those 
gentlemen, but he objected to fooling away 
money in this way. He would, therefore, 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether, if he now consented to a general 
vote, he would be at liberty to take the 
sense of the House on these details in the 
next Parliament? He would tell his con- 
stituents on the hustings, and he hoped 
soon to be there, that a more profligate, 
lazy, and inefficient Government had 
never sat on those benches. He thought, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer a very 
excellent man out of the House, but he 
must say he could not think as much of 
him in it; and it was known that he was 
never given to pay compliments. He, 
therefore, required an answer to his ques- 
tion; because he did not think it con- 
sisent with his duty to give up public life 
whilst he had health left, and if, as no 
doubt he would, he should again appear 
at that table, he told the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that he would be found as 
willing to oppose those details as he was 
at the present moment. 

2T2 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that he had been asked by the gallant 
Officer, whether he would have a full op- 
portunity hereafter of discussing all the 
items in the Miscellaneous Estimates ; and 
in reply, he must say, that with regard to 
Dr. Bowring, the gallant Officer must be 
aware that the sum charged had been al- 
ready paid last year, but that, as he did 
not intend to retire from public life, it 
would be perfectly competent for the 
gallant officer to make any observations 
and speeches that he might now postpone. 
But as the early part of the present 
discussion had turned on the charges 
brought forward the other evening in the 
reply of the right hon. Baronet, he trusted 
that the House would bear with him a few 
minutes whilst he made some short obser- 
vations. The right hon. Baronet had 
charged him with having a double budget, 
and had since received communications 
from other hon, Gentlemen on the other 
side of the House, that the right hon. 
Baronet had made the accusation of the 
suppression of one budget, because in a 
proposed Queen’s speech the right hon. 
Baronet had received information which 
could prove the fact. Imputations of this 
kind, as they grew, became more and 


more particular, and he was informed 
since he came into the House, by several 
parties, that the right hon. Baronet had 
actually in his possession information that 
proved the charges against the Govern- 


ment. Of course, he took it for granted 
that these hon. Gentlemen were not 
without some cause for their assertion. 
Sir ?. Peel said, that he had not the 
slightest information more than was in the 
possession of other Members. What he 
spoke of the other night, was not from 
more information than was possessed by 


other Members; it was a suggestion of 


the moment, and what he said was matter 
of surmise, and not from any particular 
information that he had. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
perfectly satisfied with what the right 
hon. Baronet had said, but during the 
whole course of the dehate, it was a con- 
fident imputation put forward by hon. 
Members one after the other. So far for 
the double budget. He thought, however, 
that he could show the House, that this was 
not the only point on which the right hon. 
Baronet was wrong. He would state some 
figures, for the purpose, of setting the 
right hon, Baronet right upon some mat- 
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ters of detail. The right hon. Baronet 
had said the other night, ‘I should find, 
on being restored to power, that we, who 
left a clear surplus of 2,000,000/. of reve. 
nue—that we, who in three years reduced 
twenty millions of debt, as well as reduced 
the interest one million annually, must deal 
with a deficit of eight millions, after an ad. 
ministration of five years.” Now, in the first 
place, the right hon. Gentleman’s state. 
ment about the 2,000,000/. of surplus 
was not correct. True it was, that in the 
last year of office the right hon. Gentle. 
man had a surplus revenue of a consider. 
able amount, but it was spent. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Cam. 
bridge took off taxes, and so far from 
leaving a surplus of two millions, he had, 
as it was stated by Lord Ashburton, left a 
surplus of not more than 300,000/. His 
own Chancellor of the Exchequer stated it 
only at 1,600,000J., and he afterwards lost 
several taxes, commuted others, and re- 
pealed more. What was the practical 
result?) When Lord Spencer brought for- 
ward his budget, he stated the amount, 
which the right hon. Gentleman left him 
to spend, and at the time he made the 
statement, it was his interest to place it 
as high as possible; and what his right 
hon, Friend said was, that the surplus 
was 300,000l., as the amount of the ex- 
cess of income over expenditure, as left 
by the right hon. Gentleman’s Govern- 
ment ; and if he, therefore, gave the right 
hon. Baronet the benefit of a doubt, and 
raised the amount from 300,000. to 
500,000/., he would over estimate the sur- 
plus that was left. He thought, that the 
right hon. Baronet had seen a little double 
when he talked of the two millions. The 
next point on which he conceived the 
right hon. Gentleman to be in error, was 
as to the twenty millions of debt which 
the right hon. Baronet had said that he 
had paid off. Now this statement was 
not quite correct, and it was not quite 
incorrect, It was true, that the amount 
of the capital of the debt had been re- 
duced twenty millions, but if hon. Gen- 
tlemen were in the belief that twenty 
millions had been paid off out of the sur- 
plus revenue of the right hon. Gentleman, 
they were under the greatest delusion. 
10,000,0002. had been converted into ter- 
minable annuities ; no doubt this was an 
exceedingly good arrangement, but when 
the right hon. Gentleman said, that he 
had paid off twenty millions, it was not 
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accurate. What would any hon. Gentle- 
man say if he were told by his steward— 
“J have converted 100,000/. of your 
debts and changed them into terminable 
annuities, so that your debts are all paid 
off.” Here, again, the right hon. Baronet 
had seen a little too much. Then the 
right hon. Gentleman stated, that the au- 
nual payment on account of the national 
debt had been reduced nearly a million. 
He would like to have the right hon. 
Baronet’s figures, for he could find no 
such reduction. If be had been an op- 
ponent of the right hon. Baronet in Par- 
liament, and he had intended to bring 
forward a charge against his Government, 
he should have felt it to be his duty to give 
him some notice of what he proposed to 
do, but he thought, that the right hon. 
Baronet had acted towards him with some 
unfairness in bringing forward this charge 
at a period when there was no opportu- 
nity of his replying. [Sir R. Peel:: { 
made the same statement on the debate 
on the sugar duties.] The right hon. Ba- 
ronet had undoubtedly made some state- 
ment on that debate, to which he offered 
an explanation, which was received with 
shouts of derision by hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite; but he was not aware that any 
statement had been made by him such as 
the right hon. Baronet had brought for- 
ward on the debate on the resolution of 
want of confidence. But with regard to 
the matter in question, he found that his 
figures did not tally with those of the 
right hon. Baronet. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet had spoken of the reduction of the 
interest of the national debt between the 
years 1827 and 1831, by the amount of 
one million. He found, however, that the 
amount, was, in 1827, '28,825,000/., while 
in 1831, it was 28,341,000/., so that the 
reduction was 484,000/. only, and the 
tight hon. Baronet had arrived at an in- 
correct conclusion to the extent of up- 
wards of half a million, He would now 
go to those deficiencies to which the right 
hon. Baronet had alluded, and which he 
had stated to have amounted to seven 
millions, What the right hon. Baronet 
had intended to say, of course, must 
have been taken to be, that during 
the period of the Government of the pre- 
sent administration the expenditure of 
the country had exceeded its income by 
that amount. He found that for the year 
ending the 5th April, 1836, the surplus 
revenue was 1,376,000/., while for the 
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year 1837, it was 1,863,000. In the 
course of the years 1838, 1839, 1840, 
and 1841, the deficiency amounted alto- 
gether to 6,163,000/.; so that the sur- 
plus of two years being 3,239,000/., and 
the deficiency for the four years being 
6,163,000/., the actual result of the defi- 
cit was only 2,924,000/, 

Sir Robert Peel: What was the defici- 
ency for the last five years? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer took 
the calculation for six years, and the right 
hon. Baronet would recollect that the pre- 
sent Government had, in 1835, taken upon 
itself the West Indian loan of twenty 
millions; so that, if he took away the 
surplus of that year, he ought also to 
relieve them of the loan. But the result 
of this calculation was, that instead of the 
diminution being 7,000,000/., it was less 
than3,000,0002. But there was another 
point to which he should refer, and to 
which it had not been his intention to 
allude at the present time, but for the 
statement made by the noble Lord, which 
would prevent his giving that information 
which he had proposed upon the debate 
upon the Corn-laws. The objection was 
made when the budget was first brought 
forward, and it was asked, ‘‘ How do you 
calculate your corn? Last year you re- 
ceived 2,700,000/. for corn ; you calculate 
on an increase of 400,000/.” He had 
stated to the House that the customs 
yielded twenty-two millions, and he cal- 
culated upon their future produce being 
of about the same amount—the produce 
of corn being altogether thrown aside. 
Upon the average of the years from 1835 
to 1839, with the addition of 5 per cent., he 
calculated that the total amount produced 
would be 21,500,000/. That was the 
entire amount, throwing aside, as he had 
already said, anything that might be de- 
rived from corn. Taking the average 
amount received for corn during the last 
six years, and also since the time when 
the Corn-law first came into operation, it 
was just that he should calculate the in- 
creased produce at 500,000/. The House 
was well aware that corn and malt to a 
certain degree counterbalanced each other. 
If there was a bad harvest, a large revenue 
was received from the importation of corn, 
but if it was a good harvest, and less was 
received from that source, the amount of 
malt duty increased. Taking the corn 
duty, therefore, at 500,000/., he might 
expect the malt to yield 5,506,000/., which 
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was under the estimate, and under the 
produce for every year since 1835, except 
1838. During those years, with the ex- 
ception of 1838, corn and malt had pro- 
duced more than he had calculated. ‘Fhe 
year 1838 happened to be a year in which 
corn was introduced at a low duty, which 
had produced the result to which he had 
referred. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down, 
had placed him in the same situation of 
difficulty in which he complained that he 
had himself been placed, because he had 
entered into an explanation of circum- 
stances which he was unprepared to meet. 
If the right hon, Gentleman had intimated 
to him that he had intended to call upon 
him to sustain the calculation which he 
had produced on a former evening, he 
should have come prepared to give what 
answer he could. Upon the debate upon 
the sugar duties, he (Sir Robert Peel) had 
said, that during the last five years there 
had been a deficiency of nearly eight 
millions —a statement which he afterwards 
corrected by reducing the amount which 
he named to 7,600,000/, He wished now 
to state the grounds on which he sustained 
that view. Ina paper laid on the Table 
of the House, and signed ‘ Robert Gor- 
don,” it was shown that during the last 
five years, there had been an accumulated 
deficiency of 7,600,000/. In calculating 
that deficiency, he had taken it from the 
year 1838 to 1841, and also the estimated 
deficiency for the present year ending 
April, 1842, In 1838, the deficiency was 
1,428,000/.; in 1839, it was 430,000/,; 
in 1840 it was 1,457,000/.; in 1841, it 
was 1,851,000/.; and the estimated de- 
ficiency for 1842, was 2,400,000/.; so 
that the total amount of deficiency was 
7,566,000/. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer: You 
are not calculating it as a matter of sur- 
plus at all. 

Sir Robert Peel had no right to set off 
the suplus revenue of the years 1836 and 
187 against the deficiency, The present 
Government began with a great surplus 
of revenue, but in the last five years a 
melancholy contrast had been presented. 
If he was to take the whole seven years, 
of course the deficiency would not be so 
great, but when right hon. Gentlemen 
spoke of the present alarming state of the 
finances of the country, and their pros- 
perity during the first two years of their 
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administration, they only aggravated the 
charge to which they were open. 

Mr. Herries had heard the statement of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer with 
great surprise. He had not been able to 
contradict the fact that for the last five 
years there had been a continually increas. 
ing deficiency, now amounting to seven 
millions and a half, Ofall the arguments 
he ever heard he thought it the most ex. 
traordinary that, because they had a sur. 
plus for two years, that surplus should be 
put forward asa set-off against continu. 
ally recurring deficiencies. But, if that 
argument was good, why did the right hon, 
Gentleman stop at the two first years— 
why did he take credit for the six mil- 
lions and a half of surplus that existed 
when Lord Althorp was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer? Why did not the right hon, 
Gentleman add Lord Althorp’s surplus of 
six millions and a half to the three mil. 
lions that he claimed cred‘t for, and thus 
he might on the same ground claim credit 
for nine millions? Now, with respect to 
what the right hon. Gentleman had 
stated, he begged to say that during the 
years between the peace and 1828, when 
his right hon. Friend the Member for the 
University of Cambridge was Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, thirty-one millions were 
paid out of the public moneys in the re- 
mission of taxes, During the administra 
tion of his right hon. Friend he had ap- 
plied ten millions to the reduction of the 
public debt. During the time that Lord 
Althorp was Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
he had applied six millions and a half to 
the reduction of the debt. Lord Monteagle 
had applied about three millions to the 
same purpose. However, during the last 
five years the deficiency amounted to 
seven millions and a half. In answer to 
this it was said that the present Governe 
ment had taken off a large amount of 
taxes; but were they the only Governe 
ment that had done so? When Lord 
Monteagle brought forward his first 
budget, he had done justice to the efforts 
of former Administrations in the reduction 
of taxation, He had said that he could 
only be a gleaner in the field, that the 
harvest had been gathered by the Wel- 
lington and Liverpool Administrations 
He told the House that since the peace 
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forty-two millions of taxation had been 
reduced, of which thirty-three millions had 
been reduced by the Liverpool and Wel- 
lington Administrations. He hoped, there 
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fore, he should not again hear of any 
more exclusive claims for the present Ad- 
ministration on account of the reduction 
of taxation, The right hon, Gentleman 
had stated that there had not been a sur- 

Jus of more than a few hundred thousand 
pounds left by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Cambridge, and had 
therefore urged that his calculatians were 
erroneous. Now it was the duty of a 
Finance Minister to make provision ac- 
cording to the best estimates he could 
procure, and state to the House what 
would be the probable surplus, and he 
was fully justified in acting on those 
estimates, although he might be disap- 
pointed in the result. His right hon, 
Friend had estimated his surplus at 
1,600,0002.; it did so happen that during 
the next year, owing to circumstances 
which it had been impossible to foresee, 
the actual surplus had fallen short of that 
amount; but the following year Lord 
Althorp found the surplus greatly increas- 
ed. He went into these details for the 
purpose of showing the great contrast 
between this and all former Administra- 
tions. All former Administrations had 
had a surplus, but the present Adminis- 
tration had a deficiency. 

Mr. Hume was amazed at the charges 
brought against the Government by the 
tight hon. Baronet. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet was quite as responsible for the 
deficiency as the Government, The Go- 
vernment had been foolish enough to 
suffer themselves to be entrapped into 
increased expenditure by hon, Gentlemen 
opposite. He had told them at the time 
what must be the consequence of such 
profuse expenditure; but they had chosen 
rather to listen to hon, Gentlemen oppo- 
site than to him, and therefore the right 
hon. Baronet had no right to the claim 
he had put in, that he would have manag- 
ed the finances better. The whole excess 
of expenditure had been owing to the 
misconduct of the Tories and the weak- 
ness of the Whigs—Tories urging them to 
an extravagant expenditure, and the 

igs having the weakness to yield to 
them, Did the right hon, Baronet for- 
get that five millions taxation had been 
reduced, and yet the revenue had only 
fallen by one and a half millions? He 
would admit that from 1836 there had 
been no relief, but the revenue had been 
annually increasing, and the average 
revenue of 1839, 1840, and 1841 exceed- 
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ed that of the four preceding years by 
600,0007. There had been no deficiency 
of revenue, and the present deficiency 
was entirely owing to an increased expen- 
diture, against which he had protested 
year after year. The army, the navy, and 
all the establishments, had been increased 
in consequence of the representations of 
hon, Gentlemen opposite, to which the 
Government had had the weakness to 
yield. Hon. Gentlemen opposite had 
themselves created the deficiency, and 
now they turned round upon the Govern- 
ment, in a manner very little creditable to 
any party, and taunted the Ministers with 
the deficiency, which they themselves had 
occasioned. Let hon. Gentlemen point 
out one instance, with the single excep- 
tion of the vote to Prince Albert, in which 
they had ever given an economical vote; 
and even on that occasion, when he had 
moyed to reduce the grant to 21,000/., 
they had divided against him. But they 
said if they had been in office they would 
have managed better, they would have 
had no deticiency. No; because they 
would have laid on new taxes. Then 
they raised this outcry in order to 
blind the people as to the real question 
at issue. A more bare-faced attempt 
to mislead the public he had never 
heard of, He had seen many things in 
that House, and had frequently blushed 
at the effrontery of hon. Members, but a 
more shameless and scandalous attempt 
to impose upon the public, he had never 
known. If they were so anxious to have 
the deficiency made good, why did they 
stand in the way of the remedy the Go- 
vernment proposed? Up to the month 
of January last, he should have cared lit- 
tle whether the Administration had been 
Whig or Tory, but now when the Minis- 
ters brought forward measures calculated 
to benefit the country, he felt bound to 
give them his support. He was glad to 
see they were bringing forward measures 
calculated to turn public attention to the 
real causes of the distresses of the country. 
The real author of the committee on the 
import duties, was the right hon. Baronet, 
the Member for Tamworth, as it was in 
consequence of the right hon, Baronet’s 
speech on the Corn-laws, that he had been 
induced to move for that committee. The 
right hon, Baronet had said, that he had 
no objection to consider the question of 
the Corn-laws, but that he did not think 
it right to the landed interest to bring for- 
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ward that question alone, but that.all the 
interests should be considered together, 
and in consequence of that speech he had 
moved for fhe committee. He rejoiced at 
the prospect they had of removing the 
shackles from industry. They had last 
year laid on an additional 5 and 10 per 
cent. on the assessed taxes, and in that 
the right hon. Baronet had concurred, but 
when he had proposed last year to meet 
the deficiency by making the landed in- 
terest, which was not taxed at all, contri- 
bute a proportion to the public burdens 
by imposing on landed property a legacy 
duty similar to that paid on all personal 
property, and which would have produced 
a revenue of 3,000,000/., the right hon. 
Baronet voted against him. The fact was, 
that as long as land was not touched, 
hon. Gentlemen opposite cared not how 
they increased those taxes the burden of 
which was borne by the working classes. 
The complete failure in the expected in- 
crease from the additional tax might have 
shown the hon. Baronet how vain it was 
to attempt to raise the revenue by any 
further tax upon industry. Let the House 
of Commons reduce the expenditure which 
had led to the deficiency, and he believed, 
that that would be the ultimate result. 
Her Majesty’s Ministers had been sup- 
ported by hon. Gentlemen opposite in 
every proposition for increasing the public 
burdens. They had been very helpless to 
do any good, but powerful to do ill when } 
supported by the Opposition in measures 
which he conceived to be against the prin- 
ciples upon which they took office. He 
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rejoiced that her Majesty’s Government 
had brought forward so large and com- 
prehensive a measure, and that the pre- | 
sent Parliament was about to be dissolved. 
The time was come when an appeal should | 
be made to the people. It was necessary | 
for the interests of the country, that the 
House should be more decided one way 
or the other. It could not longer remain 
in its present position. He was confident 
that the electors would not throw away 
the opportunity afforded to them of re- 
turning a better Parliament. Those Gen- 
tlemen who supported the resolution went 
to the country with a declaration that 
they would not remove the taxes which 
were put into the pockets of individuals 
by the protective duties; that they would 
not allow sugar to be cheaper, and were 
determined to continue that tax, by which 
five millions were paid last year out of the 
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pockets of the industrious classes. The 
declared, that they would not admit cheap 
corn; that they would keep up all the 
necessaries of life at the highest price, 
He would repeat, that he looked with con. 
fidence to the results of the elections, [t 
was a great disadvantage that the Corn. 
laws should not be previously discussed, 
The want of a single additional Reformerto 
secure the discussion of that subject was 
greatly to be deplored. He regretted that 
they had not had the opportunity of 
proving that 8s. protection was a tax 
amounting to 30 or 40 millions a-year, upon 
the industry of the country and that that 
would go into the pockets of the country 
gentlemen. The right hon. Member for 
Tamworth and his party had come forward 
by their resolution to prevent the discus- 
sion of this subject; that was, in fact, 
their sole object in proposing it, and he 
hoped the country would so understand 
it. The situation of the country was truly 
distressing. | There was a_ population 
starved by the landholders, laws were 
passed which positively starved the people 
by inches. Whilst some countries were 
cursed with an unproductive soil, and 
others with calamities arising from the 
climate, the people of England were 
doomed to be starved by the landed pro- 
prietors. It was melancholy to think 
that they could lay their heads on their 
couches whilst there was so much misery 
of their creation, the result of their mono- 
poly. Every one who had voted no con. 
fidence in her Majesty’s Ministers had, in 
fact, voted against the discussion of the 
Corn-laws, because they wished to have 
the advantage on the hustings of hav- 
ing said little or nothing on the sub- 
ject. He deplored the ignorance which 
existed with reference to it, and hon. 
Gentlemen opposite shared in the igno- 
rance which existed as to the real cause of 
the distress. Still he looked with confi- 
dence to the coming struggle, believing 
that the people of this country would not 
allow class interests to prevail. It would 
be impossible for any who took the course 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite, that of set- 
ting themselves against all reduction of 
taxation, and all relief to the working 
classes, to reflect for a few moments and 
not feel that they had a heavy responsi- 
bility resting upon them. He would be 
sorry to feel himself liable to those charges 
which he now made against them and 
against every man who wished to keep up 
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monopoly and to prevent that alteration 
which was called for by an increasing po- 
pulation. He took the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade as a pledge by the Go- 
vernment, that they were prepared, should 
they continue in power, to carry out a 
Jarge and liberal reform. Even hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, if they would only ex- 
amine the subject, would see the necessity 
which existed for such a measure. How 
could they visit the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, and reconcile it to their consciences 
to maintain the monopoly? The people 
at present paid all the taxes—the landed 
proprietors did not pay one shilling. He 
would take upon himself to prove that 
the landed proprietors of this country were 
as free from taxes as were the nobility of 
France in 1789. Theonly difference was, 
that in France the injustice was more open. 
The country gentlemen had a monopoly 
amounting to more than double whgt they 
paid towards the public expenditure, Last 
year they had on a moderate calculation 
eighty millions of money raised from the 
industry of the people, whilst that they 
contributed did not amount to twenty- 
five millions. He contended, therefore, 


that they were in a better condition than 
the noblesse of France at the period to 
which he had referred. The events of 
history should teach them what was to be 


expected from such a state of things. At 
this moment the landed proprietors from 
one end of the country to the other did not 
pay one quarter of the fifty millions of 
taxes; their monopoly, therefore, was a 
legal plunder upon the mass of the peo- 
ple. The common sense of the people 
would teach them how to act in their pre- 
sent position. From one side they had to 
expect relief, from the other nothing but 
taxation and oppression; and he had no 
doubt that hon. Gentlemen opposite would 
be foiled in their attempt to secure a 
majority in the next House of Commons. 

Mr. Goulburn wished to say a very few 
words. If he had expected, that the 
tight hon. the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would have entered so largely into 
the question of finance, he should have 
come down to the House furnished with 
the papers which had been quoted by his 
right hon. Friend, the Member for Tam- 
worth, in the debate of Friday last. But 
he had left the House early in the evening 
under the impression that Ministers were 
anxious to go at once into the committee 
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of supply, and that therefore all debate 
would be avoided. He would now merely 
allude to one point which had been men- 
tioned by the right hon. the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. That right hon. Gentle- 
man had, as he understood, for he was not 
in the House at the time, stated, that the 
statement of his right hon. Friend, the 
Member for Tamworth, as to the reduction 
of 20,000,0002. in the national debt was 
erroneous. He (Mr. Goulburn) could 
confirm that statement in every particular, 
and not on his own authority either, for in 
1831 Mr. Spring Rice made a statement 
of what had been the amount of the na- 
tional debt at the time of the Duke of 
Wellington’s entering into office, and also 
at the time of his leaving it. According 
to that statement, the Duke, on entering 
office, found the capital of the debt to 
amount to 777,000,000/., and on leaving 
it the amount was only 757,000,0002., 
while the interest was, during the same 
period, reduced from 25,000,000/. to 
24,000,0002. The right hoa. the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had said, that his 
right hon. Friend had no right to take 
credit for the reduction of the capital, 
seeing that it had been effected by the 
creation of terminable annuities. That 
might be true if the capital only had been 
reduced, but the fact was, that the interest 
had also been reduced, although the direct 
tendency of the creation of the termi- 
nable annuities must have been to cause 
its increase. Under these circumstances, 
he thought the House would agree with 
him, that his right hon. Friend had acted 
quite fairly in taking credit fora reduc- 
tion of the national debt effected during 
the time he had held office. 

Sir De Lacy Evans said, the hon. 
Member for Kilkenny had been compar- 
ing the aristocracy of this country with 
the noblesse of France, and he thought 
the comparison a very good one, except 
that the French aristocracy had not intro- 
duced so much sophistry and complica- 
tion into their system of finance as were 
to be found in that of this country. The 
public would yet understand the true na- 
ture of the case; and, whatever successes 
might attend the right hon. Baronet and 
his party, the present disastrous state of 
affairs would, he had no doubt, turn out 
to the advantage of the country. He be- 
lieved, that the people would yet make 
the hon. Gentlemen opposite understand, 
that they knew the object of the right 
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hon. Baronet’s motion was to prevent a 
discussion on the Corn-laws and a disso- 
lation. He must say, that the right hon, 
Baronet had pursued a fallacious and un- 
worthy course; but he would find it diffi- 
cult to screen himself under such tactics, 
The public would learn that the whole 
design of the enormous verbiage of the 
late debate was to stifle the question of 
the repealing the Corn-laws, The right 
hon, Gentleman had shown great sensitive- 
ness about interfering with the prerogative 
of the Crown, when the hon. Member for 
Finsbury brought forward his motion for 
the liberation of political offenders in 
England and Wales; but he said not one 
syllable upon the merits of the question, 
and yet twenty four hours afterwards, he 
brought forward a motion of a most deci- 
sive character interfering with the prero- 
gative of the Crown, and now, in his 
speech upon that motion, he twitted her 
Majesty’s Government for not being able 
to sustain the prerogative of the Crown 
against the attack of the hon. Member 
for Finsbury on the preceding evening. 
These were inconsistencies which the pub- 
lic would detect and understand. He 
ventured to say, that so great was the in- 
justice by the existing system of fiscal 
duties and taxation, that the terms “‘ fraud” 
and “plunder” were not too strong to 
apply to that system, [‘* Hear, hear.”] 

hat was the sort of language which he 
would hold upon every occasion, He 
might be wrong, but he believed he was 
right. Therefore it would be unworthy 
of him to go before his constituency and 
not use the same language which he used 
in that House. 

House went into Committee of Supply. 

On the motion of Sir R. Peel, the sum 
of 31,7861, was voted for the expenses of 
the British Museum, 

In answer to Sir R, Peel, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that all the estimates except that for the 
China expedition, would be for the half 
year. That estimate was for the whole 
year, because it was matter of account 
with the East India Company, who had 
to make up their accounts in order to pay 
their dividends. 

The vote (400,0001.) for the Chinese 
expedition was then agreed to 

A vote of 1,624,7911. for the Commis- 
sariat, Canada, and the miscellaneous ser- 
vice was also agreed to. 

The House resumed, 
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BorouGcus Improvements.] On the 
motion that the committal of the Boroughs 
Improvements Bill be postponed until to. 
morrow, 

Sir EZ. Knatchbull objected to the post- 
ponement of bills in this way. It was the 
duty of the Government at once to state 
what measures they intended to proceed 
with. 

Mr. Townley Parker observed, that 
the noble Lord the Secretary for the Co. 
lonies stated, that he did not intend to 
proceed during the present Session either 
with this bill or the Buildings Regulations 
Bill; they should therefore be withdrawn 
at once, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that his noble Friend would state to-mor- 
row what bills he intended to proceed 
with, and what he proposed to postpone. 

Sir Robert Peel understood the noble 
Lord to state, that he would not proceed 
with these bills during the present Session ; 
it would therefore be better to remove 
these bills from the notice paper. 

Motion agreed to. 


Municipau Corrorations,] Sir J. 
Y. Buller moved the committal of the Mu- 
nicipal Corporations Bill. 

Sir C. Douglas opposed the motion, on 
the ground that it would have a most in- 
jurious effect on his constituents. 

Mr. Divett wished this bill to be post- 
poned until next Session. 

Sir J. Y. Buller said, he had been ac- 
cused of bringing in a bill to plunder the 
town of Exeter, and he was anxious that 
the measure should be proceeded with, in 
order that those who were concerned 
might learn how groundless the accusa- 
tion was, and that the bill would, on the 
contrary, be most beneficial to Exeter. 

Sir Robert Peel thought, that the bill 
was good and just in itself, but he enter- 
tained some doubts as to proceeding with 
it. He feared, that by doing so, they 
weuld be overloading the statute book 
with public general acts for local places, 
To a great extent this measure only ap- 
plied to Exeter; but if it succeeded, they 
would be asked for acts of a similar cha- 
racter for a number of other places in de- 
tail. In his opinion it would be better to 
pass some general measure on the sub- 
ect. 
: The House divided on the question that 
the Speaker do leave the Chair j-—Ayes 
58 ; Noes 31 ; Majority 27, 
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Clerk of the Peace 


List of the Ayes. 


Acland, Sir T. D. 
Ainsworth, P. 
Baring, rt, hn. F. T. 
Barry, G. S. 
Berkeley, hon, G. 
Bolling, W. 
Brotherton, J. 
Campbell, Sir J. 
Clerk, Sir G. 
Clive, hon. R. H. 
Copeland, Mr. Ald. 
Courtenay, P. 
De Horsey, 8. H. 
Bwart, W. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A, 
Gordon, R. 
Greg, R. H. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grimsditch, T. 
Hardinge, rt. hn. Sir H, 
Hepburn, Sir T. B. 
Herries, rt. hon, J, C. 
Hindley, C, 
Hobhouse, T. B. 
Hope, hon. C. 
Howard, P. Il. 
Hurt, F. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
James, W, 
Kemble, H. 
Knatchbull, right hon. 
Sir E. 
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Lygon, hon. General 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Muskett, G, A. 
Nicholl, J. 

O’Brien, W,S. 
Palmer, G: 

Parker, R, T. 
Parnell, rt. hn. Sir H. 
Patten, J. W. 

Peel, rt. hn. Sir R. 
Pendarves, E. W. W. 
Philips, M. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Pryme, G. 

Pusey, P. 

Rae, rt. hn. Sir W. 
Richards, R. 
Sibthorp, Colonel 
Stewart, J. 

Stock, Mr. Serjeant 
Turner, E. 

Wakley, T. 
Warburton, II. 
White, A. 
Wilbrahan, hon. B. 
Wilde, Sir T. 
Wilmot, Sir J. E. 


TELLERS. 
Buck, L. W. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 


List of the Noes. 


Philips, G. R. 

Roche, Sir D. 

Rundle, J. 

Scholefield, J. 

Shirley, E. J. 

Smith, R. V. 

Style, Sir C. 

Sugden, rt. hn. Sir E. 

Thornely, T. 

Turner, W. 

Vernon, G. 

Walker, R, 

Wood, C. 

Wynn, rt, hn. C, W. 
TELLERS. 


Archbold, R. 

Dugdale, W. S. 

Ellis, W. 

Evans, W. 

Gillon, W. D. 
Graham, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Hawes, B. 

Hector, C. J, 
Hodgson, R. 

Hume, J. 

Leader, J. T. 

Lowther, hn, Colonel 
Macaulay, rt. hn. T, B. 
Morris, D. 

O’Brien, C. 

Pease, J. Divett, E. 
Pechell, Captain Douglas, Sir C. 


Bill went through Committee 


Brisery at Erections.) Mr. Fox 
Maule moved the second reading of the 
Bribery at Elections Bill. 

Sir R. Peel wished to know whether it 
was intended to proceed with this bill ? 

Mr. For Maule replied that his noble 
Friend would be in his place to-morrow, 
and would state the bills he intended to 
press, 

Sir R. Peel did not object to the second 
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reading of the bill; if the noble Lord in- 
tended to press it he would give his best 
consideration to its details, but he thought 
that it was desirable that the House should 
have full time to consider them. To say 
the least of it, it was a bill which required 
a good deal of consideration. 

Mr. Fox Maule trusted that the House 
would at least agree to the principle of 
the measure, 

Colonel Sibthorp stated, that if the 
noble Lord attempted to proceed with this 
bill, he would oppose every clause of it. 
A more clap-trap and objectionable bill 
had never been brought into Parliament. 
He had opposed a similar bill some Ses- 
sions ago, and the only object of the pre- 
sent measure on their part was to entrap 
Members in a way never attempted before 
by a Government. The Government was 
capable of any dirty trick which an Ad- 
ministration could resort to. 

Sir E. Sugden said, he should not op- 
pose the second reading, but he objected 
to the mode in which the clauses were 
drawn up relating to treating. 

Bill read a second time. 


( Lancaster ). 


CLERK OF THE Peace (Lancasrer).] 
On the motion that the Clerk of the 
Peace (Lancaster) Bill be committed, 

Sir E. Wilmot moved, as an instruction, 
that the committee be empowered to make 
provision for compensation for losses sus- 
tained by officers, by reason of charters 
granted to certain towns. 

The Attorney General opposed the mo- 
tion. 

The House divided on the question 
that the instruction be given :—Ayes 22 ; 
Noes 46 ;— Majority 24. 


List of the Ayes. 


Buller, Sir J. Y, Parker, R, T. 
Clerk, Sir G. Patten, J. W. 
Codrington, C. W, Plumptre, J. P. 
Copeland, Mr. Ald, — Rushout, G. 
Courtenay, P. Scholefield, J. 
Dugdale, W. S, Shaw, rt. hon, F. 
Gladstone, J. N. Shirley, E. J. 
Grimsditch, T, Sibthorp, Col. 
Hodgson, R. Wilbraham, hon. B. 
Hurt, F. Wynn, rt. hon. C. W. 
Knatchbull, rt, hon. TELLERS. 

Sir E. Douglas, Sir C. 
Morgan, O. Wilmot, Sir E. 


List of the Nogs. 


Ainsworth, P. Bernal, R. 
Archbold, R. Bowes, J, . 
Barry, G. S, Campbell, Sir J, 
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Divett, E. 

Ellis, W. 

Evans, W. 

Gordon, R. 

Greg, R. H. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Hastie, A. 

Hawes, B. 

Hayter, W. G. 
Hector, C. J. 
Hindley, C. 
Hobhouse, T. B. 
Howard, P. H, 
Hume, J. 

James, W. 
Macaulay, rt. hn. T.B. 
Marsland, H. 
Morris, D. 

O'Brien, C. 
Pease, J. 

Pechell, Captain 
Pendarves, E, W. W. 


Corn. Laws— 


Philips, M. 
Philips, G. R. 
Pigot, right hon. D. 
Protheroe, E. 
Pryme, G. 

Roche, Sir D. 
Rundle, J. 
Rutherfurd, rt. hn. A, 
Stock, Mr. Serjeant 
Style, Sir C. 
Thorneley, T. 
Turner, W. 

Villiers, hon. C. P. 
Walker, R. 
Wallace, R. 
Warburton, H. 
Wilde, Sir T. 
Wood, C. 


TELLERS. 
Maule, F. 
Brotherton, J. 


House in Committee. 
Mr. Bolling moved a clause that the 
Borough of Bolton be exempted from the 


operation of this bill. 


On the question that the clause be read 


a second time, 


The Attorney General intimated to the 
hon. Member that the bill affected Lan- 


caster only. 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 9; 
Noes 52 ;—Majority 43. 


List of the Aves. 


Copeland, Mr. Ald. 

Courtenay, P. 

Douglas, Sir C. FE. 

Dugdale, W.S. 

Hodgson, R. 

Knatchbull, rt, hon. 
Sir E. 


Rushbrooke, Col. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Wilbraham, hon. B. 


TELLERS, 
Bolling, W. 
Grimsditch, T. 


List of the Noxs. 


Archbold, R. 
Baring, rt. hon, F. T. 
Barry, G. S. 
Blackburne, I. 
Bowes, J. 
Brotherton, J. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Campbell, Sir J. 
Clerk, Sir G. 
Darby, G. 
Divett, E. 

Ellis, W. 

Evans, W. 
Gordon, R. 
Greg, R. H. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Hastie, A. 
Hawes, B. 
Hayter, W. G, 
Hector, C. J. 
Hindley, C. 


Hobhouse, T. B. 
Howard, P. H. 
Hume, J. 

James, W. 
Macaulay, rt. hn T. B. 
Marsland, H. 
Morris, D. 

Parker, R. T. 
Patten, J. W. 
Pease, J. 

Pechell, Captain 
Pendarves, E. W. W, 
Philips, M. 

Philips, G. R. 
Pigot, right hon. D. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Pryme, G. 

Roche, Sir D. 
Rundle, J. 
Scholefield, J. 
Shaw, right hon. F. 
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Warburton, H. 

Wilde, Sir T, 

Wood, C. 

Wynn, rt. hon. C, W, 
TELLERS, 
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Shirley, E. J. 
Stock, Mr. Serjeant 
Style, Sir C. 
Thornely, T. 
Villiers, hon. C. P. 
Walker, R. Ainsworth, P. 
Wallace, R. Maule, hon. F, 
Bill went through Committee. 
House adjourned. 


NOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, June 8, 1841. 


Minutes.) Bills. Read a first time:—Tithe Composi. 
tion.—Read a second time :—Incumbents Leasing ; Ee 
clesiastical Corporations Leasing ; Sugar Dntics. 

Petitions presented. By Lord Hatherton, the Marquess of 
Lansdowne, Earl Fitzwilliam, the Earl of Minto, and 
Lord Brougham, from Staffordshire, Chipping, Wycombe, 
Huntingdonshire, Stronraer, Glasgow, Dewsbury, Jed- 
burgh, Melrose, and other places, for a Repeal of the 
Corn-laws.—By the Earls of Haddington, Ripon, and 
Yarborough, and Lord Sondes, from Dublin, Lineoln- 
shire, Kent, Sussex, and other places, against Alteration 
of the Corn-laws.—By Earl Fitawilliam, from Paisley, 
in favour of a system of Emigration ; and from Sheffield, 
for the Abolition of Church Rates, and in favour of the 
Better Observance of the Sabbath. 


Poor-Law AppointTMENTs  (Irz- 
LAND).] The Marquess of Westmeath 
wished to know whether tke noble Viscount 
opposite had any objection to the produe- 
tion of certain documents connected witha 
recent appointment of a very extraordinary 
nature in Ireland. He alluded to the ap- 
pointment of a person named Robert 
O’Connor as returning officer of the Ath« 
lone Union, that individual having been 
heretofore tried for a capital offence, con- 
victed, sentenced to death, and a day fixed 
for his execution. As he understood that 
the Poor Law Commissioners wereacquain- 
ted with the fact of this man’s conviction 
when they made the appointment, he was 
anxious to see the correspondence that 
had taken place on the subject. The no- 
ble Marquess moved for ‘a copy of the 
record of the conviction of Robert O’Con- 
nor, late serjeant in the 73d regiment, who 
was tried at the Roscommon July Assizes, 
1836, for the abduction of Jane Mat- 
thews; acopy of his appointment to the 
situation of returning officer of the Ath- 
lone Union; and the correspondence with 
the Poor Law Commissioners on the sub- 
ject of that appointment.” : 

Viscount Duncannon had no objection 
to the production of the papers. 

Motion agreed to. 


Corn-Laws — Petitions — Waces.] 
Lord Ashburton presented sixty petitions 
from places in Somerset, Essex, Suffolk, 
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and Cumberland, against any alteration of 
the Corn-laws. One of these petitions 
from the eastern division of the county of 
Cumberland, signed by 3,000 landowners, 
farmers, bankers, and traders, strongly de- 
precated the agitation of this question at 
the present moment. 

Lord Cloncurry would take that oppor- 

tunity to state, in allusion to what had 
assed on the preceding evening relative 
to the wages of labourers in Ireland, that, 
from his own experience, he always found 
that when corn was high, wages fell, and 
that labourers were most happy and com- 
fortable when corn was cheap. 

Earl Radnor said, that on referring to 
documents, he found that the statements 
which he made last night on this subject, 
and which had been contradicted, were 
perfectly correct. 

The Marquess of Westmeath begged 
leave to say that one of the noble Earl’s 
statements was incorrect. The noble Earl 
said that labourers in Ireland obtained only 
fourpence a day for wages. Now, he (the 
Marquess of Westmeath) ventured to as- 
sert that the average wages of labourers 
was tenpence per day, besides which they 
enjoyed advantages as occupiers of land. 

Earl Fitzwilliam said that the wages he 
paid his labourers in Ireland never ex- 
ceeded tenpence per day. As to the occu- 
pation of land by labourers, he did not 
think that was a good system. The la- 
bourers, generally, had a running account 
with their landlords, who were, in most 
instances, their employers also. 

The Marquess of Westmeath was not 
prepared to contend that the system was 
beneficial to the country. On the con- 
trary, he desired to see a class of pure 
labourers and a class of pure occupiers, as 
in England; but no one could deny, that, 
under the existing state of things, the la- 
bourer derived advantages from his occu- 
pancy of land, which ought to be taken 
into account when considering the ques- 
tion of wages. 

The Earl of Hardwicke deprecated 
these incidental discussions on so great a 
question. They were extremely incon- 
venient, and their result generally ap- 
peared to be advantageous to the noble 
Lords who commenced them, because they 
came down to the House ready primed 
and loaded with figures and quotations, 
which it was quite impossible to refer to 
without referring to documents which were 
not at hand. That was the course pur- 
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sued last night by the noble Earl opposite 
(Earl Radnor), who read extracts from 
several documents in support of his asser- 
tions and arguments. One thing which 
the noble Earl stated was this, that the 
labourers did not think a high price of 
corn was advantageous to them. Their 
Lordships must admit, that the opinions of 
that class, if they could be obtained with- 
out the exercise of the influence of great 
landowners, would be of the greatest im- 
portance. Now it happened, very fortu- 
nately, that he was able to produce the 
opinions of the labourers on this point out 
of the mouth of the noble Earl. In 1836 
the noble Earl was examined before a 
committee of the House of Commons, and 
was asked this question :—‘ Do you think 
it is the general impresssion among far- 
mers that a rise in price would not be 
beneficial ?” To which the noble Earl re- 
plied, “ I think the impression among far- 
mers is the other way—that a rise in price 
would be beneficial.” The noble Earl wag 
next asked, “ Do the farmers think that 
if they could get 60s. a quarter for their 
grain they would be much better off?” 
and his answer was, “They do; and the 
labourers think so to.” In answer to ano- 
ther question, the noble Earl said, ‘I 
know that in my part of the country the 
labourers are crying out for a rise in the 
price of bread: it is very absurd, I think; 
but that is their opinion.” The noble Earl 
stated last night that the condition of the 
labourers was improved in 1836, owing to 
the low price of corn in that year. Upon 
this point, again, he must quote the noble 
Earl against himself. Before the same 
committee. the noble Earl said, “ A great 
change in the condition of the labourer 
has taken place under the operation of the 
new Poor-law. It has improved their 
condition very rapidly indeed. Before the 
new law came into operation there was a 
great scarcity of work, but wherever it has 
been brought into operation, within my ob- 
servation, there has been rather an outcry 
for labour than a deficiency of employ- 
ment.” Now, it must be apparent to the 
House that the noble Earl had, at differ- 
ent times, attributed the improvement in 
the condition of the labourer in 1836 to 
different causes. 

The Earl of Radnor was glad that the 
noble Earl who had just sat down attached 
so much importance to his evidence. He 
did not deny, that, with respect to the con- 
dition of the labourer, much improvement 
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had’ taken place under the Poor-law 
Amendment Bill; but he still was of opin- 
ion that the situation of the labourer 
would not be rendered worse if he paid a 
low price for his bread. Nothing that the 
noble Earl had quoted did away with the 
positions which he (the Earl of Radnor) 
had advanced on the preceding evening. 
In his evidence he had merely stated the 
opinions of the labourers—but he did not 
think they were correct. They certainly 
entertained an opinion that a high price of 
corn was advantageous to them; and he 
could state what the reason was. Before 
the Poor-law Amendment Bill was passed, 
relief was given to the labourer in money, 
and the amount allowed was apportioned 
according to the price of bread. There- 
fore, when bread was very high in price 
the labourer received a much larger sum 
as relief than when the price of bread was 
low. In consequence the labourer con- 
nected in his mind a certain advantage 
with a high price of bread. 

Lord Brougham presented a petition, 
which was respectably and numerously 
sizned, and was agreed to at a meeting 
which had been held at Guildhall. This 
meeting had been called by public adver- 
tisement, and was held under the presiding 
cate of the chief magistrate of this City. 
It was attended not only by persons of 
wealth and respectability in the commer- 
cial world—by those who held the highest 
rank in the estimation of their fellow citi- 
zens, but aleo by a most numerous body of 
the citizens of London generally. This 
petition was signed by upwards of 21,000 
individuals in the course of four days only 
after the meeting had taken place, and he 
was informed that there would have been 
at least double that number if a longer 
time were allowed. The petitioners prayed 
for an alteration in the Corn-laws. The 
petition being a short one, he trusted he 
would be entitled to read it to the House. 
The noble Lord then read the petition, 
which prayed for the adoption of the pro- 
positions of her Majesty’s Government 
with reference to a fixed duty upon corn. 
The noble Lord then said the petitioners 
only sought for the adoption of the fixed 
duty on the ground that it would be a 
stepping-stone to the repeal of all laws 
affecting the prices of the necessaries of 
life, which, they considered, were not pro- 
per objects for taxation, nor such as ought 
to suffer any duty for the sake of the 
revenue, and that a repeal of all those 
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laws, under such circumstances, would 
make this great measure of justice and 
policy safe for all parties ; that this would 
be the true line for all wise lawgivers to 
take, and that this country expected its 
lawgivers would take such a course at the 
earliest possible period. The noble Lord 
then presented a petition from Portsoken 
Ward, signed by 700 or 800 persons, the 
prayer of which was to the same effect, 
He said that the petition had about double 
the number of signatures to any one which 
had ever before been sent from this place, 
Lord Ashburton said, if he had under. 
stood the noble Lord right, he had stated, 
that the persons who had signed the fitst 
petition signified their disapproval of the 
measures of Government. Now, he had 
just read that petition, and he begged to 
say, that no such statement as that was 
contained therein. So far from this being 
the case, the petitioners distinctly state, 
that they highly approved of the measures 
of her Majesty’s Government, and they 
prayed, that such measures might be, as 
rapidly as possible, carried into effect. 
Lord Brougham said, tiere was not the 
slightest possibility of his falling into a 
mis-statement upon the subject, for he 
begged leave to remind the noble Lord, 
that he had read the petition at length 
that he had read the whole of that peti- 
tion, and then the prayer of it. The no- 
ble Lord had, it appeared, thought propet 
to read the petition a second time, but he 
did not object to his Lordship reading the 
petition a third time if he pleased. The 
petitioners had certainly stated what they 
prayed for, but he begged leave to inform 
their ae that they expected a great 
deal more. ith respect to the question 
itself, and in deference to the petitioners, 
he thought it his duty, after stating what 
they had simply asked in their petition, to 
add this, that they only asked for the 
adoption of that measure, but that it 
would prove a step, and an important 
step, to the further measure of total repeal. 
The gentlemen who had the management 
of this petition, had waited upon him, and 
in a conversation with them they unani- 
mously concurred with him, that they 
would never be satisfied with a fixed duty, 
and that they only took this course with a 
view of laying the foundation for the total 
repeal of the Corn-laws. The petitioners, 
he was assured, looked for total repeal, 
but they wished to obtain what they con- 
sidered would be more practicable, He 
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supposed they would have prayed for the 
total repeal of the Corn-laws, but that 
they were afraid of the opposition of the 
noble Lords opposite, and the noble Lord 
himself, who was not, perhaps, an advo- 
cate for a measure of a very fixed nature, 
but one of a more shifting character. 

Lord Ashburton remarked, that his no- 
ble Friend had been pleased to allude to 
his (Lord Ashburton’s) supposed change 
of opinion on the subject of the Corn-laws. 
He did not think, that charges of this 
nature were very fair at any time, and he 
was certainly astonished at their being 
made by his noble and Jearned Friend, as 
he recollected, that some years ago, when 
he strongly objected to further protection 
being extended to the agricultural inter- 
est, his noble and learned Friend was one 
of the most staunch and strenuous sup- 
porters in the House of Commons of pro- 
tection, and he once advocated the further 
extension of it. He found his noble and 
learned Friend constantly opposed to him 
in his endeavours to prevent the further 
extension of protection. 

Lord Brougham said, that the noble 
Lord must be confounding him with some 
other individual, for he begged to inform 
the noble Lord, that he was not at that 
period he mentioned, a Member of the 
House of Commons. He was out of 
Parliament in the years 1813, 1814, and 
1815; indeed, from the year 1812 to 
1816, he had never taken a part in any 
one of these debates which then took 
place in Parliament, for this simple reason, 
because he could not, not being a member 
of the legislative body. There could not 
be the slightest doubt of this fact. And 
he would further inform the noble Lord, 
that he never was in Parliament when any 
bill was passed or any proposition made 
with reference to this subject, wherein he 
had expressed himself differently to what 
he had that night said. 

Lord Ashburton said, he could not be 
certain as to the particular year in which 
it took place ; but he well recollected that 
upon some occasion, about the period he 
had mentioned, he (Lord Ashburton) had 
in debate taken the side of the question 
for the relaxation of the protective system, 
when his noble and learned Friend took 
the opposite side of the question, and 
made some severe remarks upon himself 
(Lord Ashburton) which, perhaps, was the 
reason of his so vividly recollecting the 
curcumstance. 
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Lord Brougham said, it was obvious his 
noble Friend was under some mistake. 
The question to which his noble Friend, 
doubtless, intended to refer, was one 
which had no direct connection with the 
subject of the Corn-laws, namely, the bill 
introduced by the late Lord Stanhope, 
respecting the currency, in the year 1811, 
On that occasion, he certainly had to dif- 
fer with his noble Friend on many matters 
of commercial import, but not directly 
bearing, as he recollected, on the Corn- 
laws, 

The Earl of Winchilsea said, that the 
noble and learned Lord opposite having 
stated, on the authority of six gentlemen, 
that the parties who signed the petition 
were desirous of a total repeal of the Corns 
laws, he (the Earl of Winchilsea) should 
like to know whether those gentlemen, 
being doubtless engaged in various com- 
mercial pursuits, would be satisfied at the 
same time to relinquish all the protective 
duties which related to their several 
branches of manufacture? He thought, 
that this would be but justice, as between 
the agricultural and the manufacturing 
interests. And yet, if this principle were 
to be adopted, and all the protective du- 
ties abolished, how, he asked, would the 
public creditor be paid, or the various 
necessary establishments of the country 
kept up? He really could not see how 
this great change could be effected with- 
out leading to the total annihilation of 
our national debt, and the destruction of 
every institution in the country. 

Lord Brougham begged to call the at- 
tention of the noble Lord who had just 
spoken, to a petition which he had pre- 
sented to the House about two years ago, 
and to what had passed upon that occa- 
sion. He did this for the purpose of 
showing the noble Lord how entirely the 
petitioners as well as he (Lord Brougham) 
were with him upon the subject of a total 
repeal of all duties affecting every neces. 
sary of life. That petition which he had 
alluded to, stated, that if the manufacturers 
of the country required the protection of 
agriculture to be repealed, the agricultur- 
ists, on the other hand, required the pro- 
tection upon manufactures to be repealed 
also, He had the honour of presenting 
that petition, which was signed by a large 
number of individuals who.represented the 
manufacturing and commercial interests 
of the country. This was, he thought, in 
the month of February, 1839. The peti- 
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tioners stated, that if the Legislature 
would assent to the proposition of the 
Corn-laws, being repealed, they would 
readily give up all the protecting duties 
affecting the manufacturers and other 
classes. But if any one should say, that 
this total repeal of the Corn-laws was to 
happen suddenly, and without due prepa- 
ration, he begged to say, that such a pro- 
position never came from those whose 
opinions he represented, nor from himself. 
He had always qualified his opinions upon 
the question, by noticing, that this repeal 
could only be satisfactorily effected by 
degrees and gradual stages. He had 
stated the real opinion of the petitioners, 
who signed the Guildhall petition, because 
he thought it would have reference to the 
motion of his noble Friend (Earl Fitzwil- 
liam) as to the number of signatures which 
were attached to the petitions which had 
been presented for and against the ques- 
tion of repeal. He would now only state 
what the proportion of the petitioners was 
between those who supported the mea- 
sure of a total repeal, and those who were 
in favour of a fixed duty. The total num- 
ber of petitioners down to the last report 
which had been made to the House was 
as follows ;—For total repeal, 650,000 ; 
for the proposed measure of Government, 
and no more, 15,000; against these pro- 
positions the number was 77,000. This 
was a proof that the great body of the 
people were in favour of a repeal of those 
laws, or an alteration in them. 

Lord Ashburton thought the noble and 
learned Lord was not justified in saying 
that those engaged in the silk-trade would 
agree to have the protective duties in their 
favour abolished, if those in corn were 
also removed. He (Lord Ashburton) would 
remind his noble and learned Friend of a 
meeting for the repeal of the Corn-laws 
which took place a short time ago at 
Manchester, and at which Mr. Proctor, 
an extensive silk merchant, said, that he 
would forego his protective duty if the 
agriculturists would give up theirs; but 
upon being asked afterwards in the course 
of the same meeting whether he would 
adhere to that declaration, Mr. Proctor 
said—* Oh, I beg leave to withdraw that.” 
The abolition of the protective duties was 
all well until it came to Mr. Proctor him- 
self, and then he would beg leave to be 
excused. And so, no doubt, it would be 
with many others engaged in the silk 
trade, The noble and learned Lord seemed 
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also to attach too much importance to the 
numbers who had signed the petition he 
had just presented, or to the aggregate of 
petitioners he had stated ; for in cities and 
in manufacturing towns it was but the 
work of a short time to collect a great 
number of signatures, and these should 
not be permitted to overwhelm the scat. 
tered population of the simple rural dig. 
tricts. Some important statistics connected 
with petitions seemed to have escaped his 
noble and learned Friend, while he had 
been sunning himself on the shores of the 
Mediterranean. Why, it was only the 
other night that a petition, signed by 
1,300,000 persons, was presented in the 
other House, praying for the release of 
those who had become imprisoned for 
political offences. Yet, even then, it ap- 
peared that numbers did not avail. 

Lord Brougham complained that his 
noble Friend was too hard. He (Lord 
Brougham) had merely stated the facts 
connected with the petition, and with 
petitions generally on this subject, ab- 
staining carefully from going into the 
merits of the question, except in so far as 
that a fixed duty succeeding a sliding 
scale might be regarded as a stepping- 
stone to a complete abolition. Nor had 
he spoken, as authorised to say, that the 
silk traders would give up their protection 
if the agriculturists would yield theirs; 
what he did say was, that if the agricul- 
turists were deprived of their protective 
duties, the people in the silk trade must 
lay it to their account to be deprived of 
their protection also upon the same prin- 
ciple. Nor did he think that he was alto- 
gether wrong in attaching much impor- 
tance to a multitude of signatures to a 
petition, for even that petition, presented 
in the other House the other night, to 
which his noble Friend alluded, had had 
such respect paid to it that the prayer of 
the petitioners was as nearly as possible 
obtained. 

The Earl of Wicklow thought that the 
noble and learned Lord opposite, had 
treated the Government rather unfairly 
on the present occasion. The petition 
which the noble and learned Lord this 
evening presented, was, he believed, the 
first which had been presented in their 
Lordships’ House in favour of the Govern- 
ment views on the subject of the Corn- 
laws; and yet the noble and learned Lord 
made a statement which deprived the Go- 
vernment of the advantage of that petition. 
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The Marquess of Lansdowne said, that 
the noble Earl opposite, in his anxiety to 
do justice to her Majesty’s Government, 
had done them rather an injustice, in 
stating that only one petition had been 
presented in support of their views on the 
subject of the Corn-laws. Several such 
petitions had been presented to their Lord- 
ships, of which he had presented one this 
evening. 

Earl Fitzwilliam moved for a return of 
the number of petitions for and against 
the existing system of Corn-laws, and of 
those for and against the measures pro- 
posed by her Majesty’s Government, clas- 
sifying the petitioners, with an enumera- 
tion, as nearly as possible, of the number 
of petitioners of each class. 

The Marquess of Salisbury moved, that 
there be added the number of signatures 
to which the residences of the subscribers 
were attached, and of the number of sig- 
natures written by the same persons, 

The Earl of Mountcashell.—And of the 
number of marks. 

Lord Duncannon had no objection to 
the return called for; but there would not 
be time enough to go into that minute 
analysis which the noble Lords desired. 

The Earl of Wicklow thought, that with- 
out giving the number of signatures there 
might be a classification of the petitions. 
For his own part he should be glad to see 
that classification, and the country should 
know what was the proportion of petitions 
in favour of the Government proposition. 
The Government were about to go to the 
country on this particular point of the 
Corn-laws, and attempts would be made 
to show that these petitions were in favour 
of the Government measure. It was highly 
desirable that the country should be un- 
deceived when a dissolution of Parliament 
was about to take place, If this were done 
a great benefit would be conferred on the 
country; and he, therefore, hoped that the 
noble Earl would persevere in his motion 
to that extent. 

The Earl of Radnor called the attention 
of their Lordships to the unfairness of 
merely enumerating the petitions. They 
all knew that masses of petitions were 
presented in favour of the existing Corn- 
law, containing only four, or five, or six 
signatures ; yet these numbers of petitions 
would tell against the fewer number of 
petitions with a contrary prayer, which, 
nevertheless, might contain several hun- 

reds or several thousands of signatures. 
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Earl Stanhope believed, that the enu- 
meration of signatures would be quite im- 
practicable to be made by Monday or 
Tuesday next, or before the dissolution of 
Parliament. He thought the noble Earl 
was altogether premature, because the 
current of opinion still continued to run on 
both sides the question, and it would be 
better to postpone this motion until the 
commencement of the next Session. True 
it was, that on the subject of the Poor-law 
Amendment Act there had been made, in 
the other House of Parliament, an enu- 
meration of the petitions for and against 
that measure, and that the numbers pray- 
ing for the repeal of that odious law were 
a thousand-fold greater than those in fa- 
vour of it. 

The Earl of Radnor—What were the 
numbers ? 

Earl Stanhope—I do not exactly know, 
but that was the result. The difference 
was enormous. 

Earl Fitzwilliam contended it would 
not be fair to give merely the enumeration 
of the petitions, for there could be no 
doubt that those were more numerous 
which were in favour of the present Corn+ 
laws. 

The Earl of Warwick adverted to cases 
of petitions against the Corn-laws, in 
which boy’s names, written all in one 
hand, were appended to them. If they 
proceeded on the give and take principle 
their Lordships would find it impossible to 
distinguish the bond fide from worthless 
signatures; and, therefore, great deduc- 
tions must be made from the number of 
signatures. — 

Earl Fitzwilliam said, that proceeding 
was as likely to take place on one side as 
the other. 

Viscount Duncannon said, that there 
would be no use in giving directions for a 
return which it was impossible to make, 

Earl Fitzwilliam said, that if it was im« 
possible to comply with his motion, he 
would withdraw it. 

Motion withdrawn. 

Adjourned. 


Seen reer tooe— 


HNOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, June 8, 1841, 


MinuTEs.] Bills. Read a first time :—Church Rates &£bo- 
lition; Metropolis Improvements.—Read a second time: 
—RBanks of Issue; Debts of Parishes. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Easthope, from a great many 
places in Worcestershire, Leicestershire, and Northamp- 
tonshire, for a Repeal of the Corn-laws.=—By Mr, Leader, 
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Mr. Muntz, Mr. Brotherton, Mr. Hindley, Mr. Villiers, 
and several other hon. Members, from Yarmouth, Tower 
Hamlets, Birmingham, Wolverhampton, Ashton-under- 
Lyne, and a great many other places, for a Repeal of the 
Corn-Laws.—By Mr. Blount, Lord Stanley, Mr. G. Pal- 
mer, Sir Charles Burrell, Mr. Handley, and other hon. 
Members, from Essex, Gloucester, Monmouth, and a 
great many other places, against Alteration of the Corn- 
laws.—By Mr. A. Sanford, from places in Somersetshire, 
for the Abolition of Church Rates,—By Mr. T. Dun- 
combe, from certain parties, for Inquiry into Outrages 
committed at a Public Meeting held at Manchester, for 
the Release of all Prisoners for Political Offences, and for 
the adoption of the People’s Charter; and from Wey- 
mouth, that Clergymen, for the future, be not put upon 
the Commission of the Peaee.— By Lords Clements, and 
Castlereagh, from Leitrim, and Down, against Lay Pa- 
tronage in the Church of Scotland, 


Turnpike Trusts.] Mr. Mackinnon 
inquired whether it was the intention of 
the noble Lord, the Secretary of the Home 
Department to found any measure on the 
report of the commission on turnpike 
trusts ? 

Mr. F. Maule had already explained 
on a former occasion, that it was the in- 
tention of the Government to frame a bill 
on the report in question, but not to press 
it beyond a second reading, in order that 
those interested, and the public generally, 
might have an opportunity of considering 
its provisions. 


Mownicrpat Execrors.} Mr. Baines 
wished to call the attention of the Govern- 
ment to the introduction of a bill for he 
regulation of the registration in municipal 
corporations, In Leeds and Liverpool 
recourse was obliged to be had last year 
to the registration of the preceding year. 

The Attorney-General said, at the pre- 
sent advanced period of the Session, it 
was not the intention of Government to 
introduce any measure for the regulation 
of the registration of electors in muni- 
cipal corporations. The difficulties that 
had recently occurred at Leeds and Liver- 
pool had been, in his opinion, the result 
of accident, and were not likely to occur 
again. 


Corn-Laws—Ciry Peririon.] The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. G. Palmer) had, on 
the preceding day, put to him some ques- 
tions relative to a petition against the 
Corn-laws lying for signature at the Ex- 
cise Office. He (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) had assured the hon. Member 
that he would make an inquiry into the 
matter. He had done so, and the result 
appeared to be this: —On the destruction 
of the Royal Exchange, the merchants of 
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London had applied to the commissioners 
of the Treasury for permission to use one 
of the great courts of the Excise as a tem. 
porary place of business. Permission wag 
of course given, and they dealt with the 
court in all cases as they had been accus- 
tomed to deal with the Royal Exchange, 
It appeared undoubtedly, that without 
any knowledge whatever of the commis- 
sioners, or any application to the commis- 
sioners, there had been a petition lying at 
the court now employed as the Royal Ex. 
change. He was bound to state, that 
when the commissioners were applied to 
some time ago by the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, to know whether there was any ob- 
jection on their part to let a petition 
relative to the Post-Office lie for signature 
at the court already alluded to, the an- 
swer was, that they had no objection— 
that the merchants of London should be 
allowed to use the place in the same man- 
ner as accustomed to use the Royal Ex. 
change. On the present occasion he ap- 
prehended, that the same course had been 
pursued as on the former one. He trusted, 
that this explanation was satisfactory. 

Mr. George Palmer said, that he was 
one of the members of the Gresham com- 
mittee, and he thought it possible that 
the proceedings might have been sanc- 
tioned by one of the officers of that com- 
mittee, and he therefore felt it his duty to 
ask the man whom he saw, not in the 
court appropriated to the merchants, but 
on the stairs at the top of the court, by 
whose permission he stood there with the 
petition, and the answer was, by permis- 
sion of the commissioners of Excise. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he had not entered into particular details, 
and it was quite true, that the petition 
was placed on a desk at the side of the 
stairs, but then it was a desk at which the 
merchants were in the habit of doing 
business. That was the explanation which 
had been given him by the parties to whom 
he applied. If, however, the hon. Gen- 
tleman should make inquirieg, and acquire 
further information, perhaps he would be 
good enough to communicate it to the 
House. 


Brits Postronep.] Mr. Pakington 
intimated that it was not his intention 
to proceed with theCounty Coroners Bill. 


Irisu Caancery.] In answer to Mr. 





Litton, 
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Viscount Morpeth said the Attorney- 
general for Ireland did not intend to 


roceed with the Irish Chancery Bill, if 
it appeared likely to be opposed. 


Mepicat Proresston.] Mr. Hawes 
said he should not proceed with his bill for 
the regulation of the medical profession. 


Lord J. Russell said, it was not the in- 
tention of the Government to proceed 
with the following measures :—the Facto- 
ries Bill; the Silk Factories Bill; the 
County Courts Bill; the Bankruptcy, 
Insolvency, and Lunacy Bill; the Regis- 
tration of Voters (Scotland) Bill; the 
Boroughs’ Improvement Bill; Buildings 
Regulation Bill; Royal Burghs (Scot- 
land) Bill, and Drainage of Towns Bill. 
It was, however, intended to proceed with 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners Bill; 
the Bribery at Elections Bill; the New 
South Wales, &c. Bill; the Western Aus- 
tralia Bill; and the Administration of Jus- 
tice Bill. 


Reoister oF ELecrons—lIerrrorp- 
suirE.] The Order of the Day was read 
for the attendance of the clerk of the 
peace for the county of Hertford. 

Mr. Storey, the clerk of the peace of 
Hertford was called to the Bar. He was 
asked by the Speaker whether he had a 
copy of the register of electors for the 
county of Hertford? He replied that he 
had a copy, but submitted that he ought 
not to be called upon to part with it, as it 
belonged to the magistrates, who had paid 
for it, and if he gave it up there would be 
no other copy to furnish to those electors 
who might apply for it. 

The clerk of the peace was then ordered 
to withdraw, and was retiring carrying off 
the copy of the register with him. He 
was stopped, and ordered by the Speaker 
to deposit the copy at the Bar until 
the House should decide what should be 
done with it. 

Mr. 7. Duncombe said, that there could 
be no doubt that the clerk of the peace was 
bound to return a copy of the register, 
according to the words of the Reform Act. 
He considered, that the House had been 
trifed with, the return not having been 
made tothe House by the clerk of the 
peace, conformably to the order served 
upon him. He recommended the House 
to leave the clerk of the peace to settle 
this matter with the magistrates as he 
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best could. He, as an elector of the 
county of Hertford, wanted a copy 
of the register; and it was an infringe- 
ment of the rights of the electors of 
that county, that they had not been able 
to procure it before now. It was for the 
House to say, whether it would have its 
order obeyed or not. He should, there- 
fore, move that the copy of the register of 
the electors of the county of Hertford, de- 
posited at the Bar by the clerk of the 
peace, should be forthwith laid upon the 
Table of the House. 

Mr. Estcourt wished to offer to the 
House a few reasons why this copy should 
not be laid on the Table of the House, 
and why it should not be taken from the 
clerk of the peace, in whose custody it 
was. He was satisfied, that the Order of 
the House had not been obeyed; but the 
refusal of the clerk of the peace to obey 
it arose from a misapprehension of duty 
on his part. The magistrates of the county 
of Hertford had decided several times, 
that the copy of the register should not 
be printed; and it was, therefore, too 
much to say, that the clerk of the peace, 
who'was only the servant of the magis- 
trates, should have it printed. If you in- 
sist on this copy being laid on the Table, 
you must take it from the clerk of the 
peace, and he was bound to have it in his 
custody in order to supply the electors 
with a copy of it, either written or printed, 
at a reasonable price. He would not have 
objected to the motion had it been that 
the clerk of the peace should produce 
another copy of the register within a week, 
or any other reasonable time; but it was 
not consistent with the practice of the 
House to take a legal document from the 
legal officer in whose custody it legally 
was. He was not aware of a single in- 
stance in which that had ever been 
done. 

Mr. Cowper said, he had no personal 
feeling against the clerk of the peace, but 
the question was, whether the Commons 
would support its privileges or not, as 
there was no doubt, that the conduct of 
the clerk of the peace was an evasion of 
its order. 

The Solicitor-General said, he did not 
mean to impute tothe individual who had 
been at the Bar a wilful contravention of 
the order of the House, but the course 
which he had taken was certainly not the 
most consistent with that respect to which 
the House was entitled, He agreed in 
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thinking, that it would not be expedient 
to take this copy from the custody of the 
person who had been called to the Bar, 
but he submitted, that the House might 
call upon that person forthwith to furnish 
the House with a copy. He was glad, 
that attention had been called to this sub- 
ject, for there certainly had been an eva- 
sion of the orders of the House, and that 
under circumstances which might be in 
the highest degree inconvenient. Accord- 
ing to the regulations made by the Reform 
Act, it was the clear imperative duty of 
the clerk of the peace—so soon as the re- 
vised list assumed the character of the 
register by being returned to the sheriff 
in a complete and proper form—to furnish 
any person who applied with a copy, of 
course within a reasonable time. These 
copies might be either printed or written, 
the object of that regulation being, pro- 
bably, that where there was not an exten- 
sive demand for copies, they might be 
made at less expense by being written. 
Now, the individual who had appeared at 
the Bar, must have known, as an old 
practitioner, that it was his duty to be in 
a situation to furnish copies to any person 
who was willing to pay for them. He said, 
that he could only furnish the House with 
a copy of a copy, and yet he kept that 
very paper for the purpose of furnishing 
copies from it. From the 28th of March 
to the 8th of June, that House had been 
struggling to get a copy, which ought to 
have been ready at the first demand. Un- 
less they manifested a strong impression 
on the subject, it was not likely, that they 
would be able to get a copy until the elec- 
tion takes place. For all the duties per- 
formed by the clerk of the peace in car- 
rying into effect the Reform Act, he was 
to be paid by the treasurer of the county, 
and any sums he might receive for co- 
pies of the register, he was to account for 
to the county; he had, therefore, no in- 
terest in the question, except as regarded 
the due discharge of his duties. The pre- 
sent case appeared to him (the Solicitor- 
general) to be clearly an evasion of the 
Reform Act. The House would observe, 
that a fund is created to meet the charges 
which attend the register and the matters 
connected with it, and every county elector 
is, for that purpose required to pay a shil- 
ling at the time he claims to be regis- 
tered; and in this case he thought the 
number of electors amounted to several 
thousands, and, therefore, the aggregate 
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of these shillings formed a considerable 
sum, but it was a little extraordinary, that 
the fund created by the payment of this 
shilling was not made applicable to the 
purpose, and that it was paid to the over. 
seers of parishes, and furmed part of the 
poor-rate fund. As far as the electors 
were concerned, they paid their contriby. 
tions towards the expense of furnishing 
the register by this payment of one shil. 
ling; and, inasmuch, as the representation 
concerned the interest of the country, the 
expense of preparing the register con- 
nected with counties was thrown upon the 
country. Now, the party who was lately 
at the Bar of this House had no excuse 
whatever for not supplying a copy, in re- 
spect to payment. It was his duty to 
make the copies, and though it was also 
his duty to receive payment from the 
electors for them, that payment was not 
on his own account or applicable to his 
own purposes, but was to be accounted 
for to the treasurer. And what excuse had 
he for not now being in possession, if he 
were not in possession, of the means of 
furnishing a copy ? How could this House 
—the representative of the people—receive 
an answer from a public officer, charged 
with a matter so important to the repre- 
sentation of this House as the furnishing 
a copy of the register of electors—a 
statutable duty, imposed without condition 
—how could this House, when it called 
for a copy many months after the period 
when a copy ought to be ready, receive 
any excuse for that copy not being fur- 
nished. He thought the clerk of the 
peace must have been acting under a 
great delusion, when, having provided 
himself with a copy of the register, the 
House of Commons required a copy, he 
sent word, ‘‘I have it not, it is in the 
sheriff’s keeping;” and then, when an 
order was served on the sheriff, the under- 
sheriff wrote an answer, not disrespectful 
in its terms it was true, ‘‘ I want to know 
who is to pay me for it.” [Acar.] A Gen- 
tleman said ‘‘hear,” he meant to say it 
was not a fit principle to lay down, that 
if this House declared it to be necessary 
for public purposes to call for a copy 
of a document, it should receive as an an- 
swer, ‘ who is to pay for it?” He hoped 
the House had too high a sense of justice, 
when it required'a document which put 4 
party to expense in furnishing, to allow 
that party to suffer any pecuniary loss In 
doing so. It was the duty of the House 
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to procure these documents which the 
ublic interest required, and he should 
hope that any public officer who was cal- 
led on to render a copy of a document 
would see that the proper course was to 
obey the call, and to state to the House 
that, obedient to its order, the act was 
done, but that the party had incurred cer- 
tain expenses for which he had had no re- 
muneration. The sheriff of a county was 
to be paid for the performance of certain 
duties under the Reform Bill as well as the 
clerk of the peace, but he did not conceive 
that his furnishing a copy of the register 
would be working out the provisions of 
the Reform Act, or that he would have 
any claim upon the county treasurer for 
remuneration. It appeared to him, that 
the clerk of the peace ought to have fur- 
nished the copy, that his omission to do so 
was at the peril of the displeasure of this 
House, and that, having had abundant 
time for the purpose, he should now be re- 
quired to deliver a copy forthwith. With 
regard to the expense of supplying copies 
to the electors, did the House think it was 
ever intended that 30/. or 40/. should be 
asked for a copy of aregister? But it 


was said the magistrates of the county of 


Hertford had directed it not to be printed. 
Why, they had no discretion whatever on 
the subject. The act of Parliament did 
not put it in the discretion of magistrates : 
the act selected the clerk of the peace as 
a public officer, to furnish written or prin- 
ted copies. It was true that the printing 
might occasion an expense that would not 
be returned by the number of copies that 
would be sold. But whether that were so 
or not, he trusted the House would take 
care to enable the electors of the county 
of Hertford to obtain a copy of the regis- 
ter, at a reasonable charge. He begged 
to move as an amendment, that Mr. Storey 
be directed to furnish this House with a 
copy of the register of electors for the 
county of Hertford, on Thursday next. 
_Mr. Williams Wynn said he was quite 
disposed to concur in the opinion of the 
learned Solicitor-general. He did not 
think that the laying a copy of the regis- 
ter on the table of this House would of 
Itself be of much consequence, but he 
thought it might hold out an inducement 
to other counties not to comply with the 
directions of the Reform Act, but to look 
to the order of the House for supplying a 
Printed copy. With respect to the ques- 
tion that the number of copies to be sold 
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was not likely to defray the expense of 
printing, there was scarcely a county in 
England, with the exception of York, in 
which the copies sold met the expense of 
preparing them, and in every county with 
which he was acquainted there was always 
a charge for printing the register, and 
which was regularly allowed by the magis- 
trates in the treasurer’s accounts. After 
the authority of the House had been so 
far vindicated as to have its order com- 
plied with, he thought the most conve- 
nient course would be to re-deliver the 
copy to the clerk of the peace, and that 
he should be admonished that it was 
his duty forthwith, with all possible dis- 
patch, to provide himself with a sufficient 
number of copies to answer the demands 
of the county. 

Sir R. Inglis said,that he could not con- 
cur in what had fallen from his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Montgomeryshire, 
because, according to the statement of the 
party at the bar, the document was not 
his, and, being the document of others, of 
the magistrates, it would be clearly unjust 
to require him to give it up. He hoped 
that the House would not exercise so arbi- 
trary a power, and particularly as the ob- 
ject intended might be obtained by other 
means. If the course proposed were ta- 
ken, the effect would be to relieve the 
counties of the expense of printing those 
registries, and throwing the burden on the 
country generally. He, therefore, should 
suggest whether it would not be better to 
order a copy to be delivered by the clerk 
of the peace within forty-eight hours. 

Mr. Williams Wynn, in explanation, 
denied that the registry was the property 
of individuals, and said, on the contrary, 
that it was a matter of record, and should 
be accessible to those of the public who 
might require copies. 

Mr, C. Wood agreed that they were en- 
titled to have the registry produced laid 
upon the Table, and it would be setting 
aside the Reform Act if this record were 
not accessible to the public. 

Sir E. Sugden said there could be no 
doubt that the clerk of the peace should 
have provided himself with written or 
printed copies, to be delivered on reason- 
able terms to the electors applying for 
them; and sure he was,that when the Re- 
form Act was before the House it was never 
contemplated that such an amount of 
charge as was now required should be 
made for the copy of the registry. He 
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had no objection to this document being 
laid on the Table of the House, in order 
to afford them an opportunity to inform 
the clerks of the peace generally what was 
their duty; but with respect to any mo- 
tion for having it laid on the Table and 
printed, all he could say was, that he 
should oppose such a motion. If the 
course which he pointed out were adopted, 
the copy would no doubt be forthwith fur- 
nished, and the difficulty got rid of. 

Sir R. Peel thought the better course 
for the House to pursue was that which 
the hon, and learned Gentleman the Soli- 
citor-general had pointed out. This was 
not a case it which it was necessary to 
vindicate their privileges, and, therefore, 
what they should do was to call this officer 
back to the Bar, and tell him that the 
House insisted on his furnishing the copy 
required by a given day, and would en- 
force obedience to their order if it were 
not ready at the appointed time. This 
was what he recommended at present ; 
but if any difficulty existed on the sub- 
ject, the better way would be in the next 
Session to have a committee of inquiry ap- 
pointed on the subject. 

Mr. T. Duncombe approved of the 
amendment of the Solicitor-general, and 
withdrew his motion. 

Mr. Storey was then called to the Bar, 
and the Speaker said, ‘‘ In obedience to 
the orders of the House, I have to direct 
you forthwith to cause a copy of the 
register of electors of the county of Hert- 
ford to be made, and to present the same 
to this House on Thursday next.” 

Mr. Storey said, that he would cause a 
copy to be made, but he believed it would 
be quite impossible that it should be pre- 
sented on Thursday. He thought it would 
take three weeks. 

Sir E. Sugden asked, whether if a law- 
stationer divided the copy amongst several 
persons, it could not be made in a shorter 
time ? 

Mr. Storey said it would depend upon 
the number of hands employed. 

Witness withdrew. 

The Attorney-Gencral said, he was at 
first inclined to feel favourable towards 
the witness ; but he thought it was quite 
evident that he was now acting contuma- 
ciously towards the House. No one could 
doubt that the copy could be prepared 
within twenty-four hours, or within half 
that time; and he, therefore, was of opin- 
ion, that the House should insist upon the 
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copy being produced within the time men. 
tioned. 

Mr. Estcourt thought it would be more 
consistent with the dignity of the House 
to fix the time when the copy should be 
produced ; and not to ask the witness any 
opinion upon the subject. 

The Speaker said he would direct the 
clerk to put a copy of the order into the 
witness’s hands, to produce the copy or. 
dered by Thursday next. 

Order above made to be enforced. 


Bripery at Str. ALBan’s.] Mr. 
Williams Wynn rose to move, that the 
Attorney-general be instructed to prose- 
cute Mr, Richard Webster, for bribery at 
the last St. Alban’s election. He said, 
that the facts lay in so narrow a compass, 
that it would not be necessary for him to 
trouble the House at any length. He did 
not wish this question to be mixed up 
with the general subject of the bribery 
laws, but to stand upon its own merits, 
and to be decided upon the evidence taken 
before the committee which had been 
printed, and wasin the hands of Members, 
He was anxious, that the charge contained 
in that evidence against Mr. Richard 
Webster, should be placed in a course of 
judicial investigation. Two witnesses, of 
the names of Adams and Stebbings, had 
sworn, that Mr. Webster, not in the pre- 
sence of each other, had given them 12/. 
each, for their votes in favour of the sit- 
ting Member. It might be said, that the 
testimony of Adams and Stebbings was 
not to be trusted, but what they had de- 
posed, had been confirmed by a clergy- 
man upon the hustings, who had stated, 
that Adams came upon the hustings, and 
put a small paper parcel into the hands 
of the mayor, which was found to contain 
two five-pound notes and two sovereigns. 
Being asked whence he procured it, 
Adams answered, that it had been given 
to him to vote for Lord Listowel, by Mr. 
Webster, who was then standing in the 
crowd. Adams pointed him out, and Mr. 
Webster’s answer was, “ Well, what of 
that? the other side are just as bad.” 
Upon this evidence he contended, that the 
House was bound to proceed, unless it 
was meant to be held out to the world, 
that although, the House passed laws 
against bribery they might be violated 
with impunity. It ought to be recollected 
that the party accused was not a man 10 
the lower rank of life, but one of educa 
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tion and influence, whose example might 
be most prejudicial. Mr. Webster had 
himself brought Lord Listowel down to 
St. Alban’s, and had boasted, that he had 
procured the return of nine out of ten 
candidates, whom he had previously intro- 
duced and supported. He had, besides, 
proposed the sitting Member at the hust- 
ings, and had subsequently paraded the 
streets in his company. He wished to 
avoid all remarks upon the conduct of 
the committee which had tried the merits 
of the election; they had decided, that 
there was no proof of agency, possibly, 
for the very natural reason, that Mr. 
Webster was, in fact, the principal, and 
that the candidate was the agent in his 
hands. It seemed to him, under all the 
circumstances, that it was the bounden 
duty of the House to make this offender 
an example, if when the opportunity was 
given him, he was not able to rebut the 
accusation. Looking at the evidence, he 
would ask any Member who had read it, 
whether, if acting as a grand juror, he 
should not be decidedly of opinion, that 
the case ought to be tried? In answer, it 
might be said, as indeed he had heard it 
said, ‘‘ Why do you not also look at the 
case of Walsall?” His answer was two- 
fold—first, that if fifty persons had been 
guilty at Walsall, it did not show, that 
Mr. Webster had not been guilty at St. 
Alban’s; and, secondly, that the offence 
at Walsall, was treating, which rendered 
an election void, but was not a punishable 
offence, It had also been urged, that 
Mr. Webster might be made the object of 
a private gui tam action for the penaltics ; 
but he thought the House would neglect 
the part it ought, for the sake of public 
example, to take, if it passed over this 
instance of bribery in that manner. He 
moved, that the Attorney-general be in- 
structed to prosecute Mr. R. Webster, for 
bribery, at the last election for St. Al- 
ban’s. 

Mr. Sanford said, as the Chairman of 
the late St. Alban’s Election Committee, 
he would offer a few observations on the 
motion of the right hon. Gentleman, and 
in doing so, he would not throw any im- 
pediment in the way of the motion. He 
would leave it to the House, and to those 
who had heard the evidence, to raise that 
Opposition. He would state to the House 
the impression which the evidence had 
made upon his mind, and before doing so, 
he would refer to the fact of the evidence 
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having been printed, and having been 
laid upon the Table of the House. He 
would refer to what took place on the last 
day of the sitting of the committee. The 
special report was drawn up by himself, 
and was in much stronger terms than the 
report presented, having been afterwards 
corrected and modified, and it was agreed 
that the Chairman should be instructed to 
lay the minutes of the proceedings upon 
the Table of the House. His (Mr. San- 
ford’s) impression certainly at first was 
that a further consideration of the evi- 
dence should take place, and that after, 
such charges had been made against Dr. 
Webster by the two witnesses Adams and 
Stebbings, the doctor should have an op- 
portunity of rebutting them if he could. 
With regard to the question brought for- 
ward by the right hon, Gentleman, and 
considering evidence as a juryman, if he 
(Mr. Sanford) were asked to say whether 
it proved Dr. Webster to be guilty of 
bribery, he should reply, that it did not. 
He would observe to the House, that be- 
fore instructing the law-officers of the 
Crown to prosecute a party for bribery, 
they should be thoroughly convinced, that 
they could obtain a verdict. He had at 
first intended not to take any part in this 
discussion ; but, as he considered, that 
the House would not be acting rightly in 
attempting to institute a prosecution un- 
less they were satisfied they could carry it 
to a successful issue, he wished to say, 
that he did not think the evidence adduced 
before the committee sufficient to secure a 
conviction. He trusted the House would 
give him credit for wishing to carry the 
investigation to its fullest extent—to have 
the whole matter thoroughly sifted. If 
hon. Gentlemen wished to examine the 
manner in which his votes had been given 
in the committee, they would see, that 
his anxiety was, to carry that investigation 
to its utmost limits. The question at this 
moment was, whether there was sufficient 
evidence given before the committee to 
justify them in directing the Attorney- 
general to prosecute. It was not merely 
to what was written down, but to the 
manner in which the evidence was given 
that they should look. He had had an 
opportunity of seeing the manner in which 
that evidence was given. He did not like 
to make use of a strong expression, but he 
must confess, that it was the mannerin which 
that evidence was given, that led him to 
doubt whether the House would be justi- 
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fied in directing this prosecution. He did 
not like to throw a damper on prosecutions 
of this nature, but he thought, if they were 
to prosecute for bribery, they ought also 
to do something against treating, which 
was the same as bribery in act, in animus 
in criminality—in short, in everything ex- 
cept the penalties attached to it. He 
begged pardon of the House for having 
offered an opinion on a question of this 
nature, and would again call on them to 
consider, if Dr. Webster should be ac- 
quitted, what would be its moral effect on 
the character of their proceedings. 

Mr. Blackstone had two objects in view 
when he moved for the printing of the 
evidence taken before this committee ; 
one was, that the country might see 
it, and the public be satisfied with 
the decision of that committee; and 
the other was, to test whether the,House 
would permit such scenes, carried on in 
open day, to be left uninvestigated. He 
avowed, that his wish would have been to 
have had a committee appointed to inves- 
tigate the whole case; but when he saw 
the state of the public business, and the 
difficulty there was of obtaining the at- 
tendance of Members on the committee, 
he had given up the idea of moving fur- 
ther in the matter. Yet, as the right hon. 
Gentleman had made the present motion, 
he would lend it his support, and he would 
remind the House, that in the Ipswich 
case, on which he had sat, there was but 
one case of bribery distinctly proved, and 
for that six men, including the most re- 
spectable town-clerk, Mr. Sparrow, were 
sent to Newgate, compared with which a 
prosecution by the Attorney-general was 
very slight. He had always deprecated any 
vindictive course towards any individual, 
but the present appeared a case that re- 
quired notice. 

Mr. Charles Buller would shortly state 
why he, on very general grounds, objected 
to the present motion. He would not 
willingly set up precedents to stop the 
great ends of justice, and he was so anxi- 
ous to stop bribery, that he would be wil- 
ling to hold up individuals, in terrorem, 
but if the right hon. Gentleman succeeded 
in his present motion, he would establish 
a large precedent for the prosecution of 
bribery, contrary to all the principles of 
justice. He considered, that if the House 
of Commons ordered a prosecution, it was 
a very strong measure, and it was the 
strongest stigma, that could be cast 
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on an individual. The House of Com. 
mons should only do so on good grounds, 
it was dangerous for an individual to form 
an opinion upon what were good grounds, 
He had asked the right hon. Gentleman 
before he came into the House whether 
there were any precedents in which the 
House of Commons had ordered the pro- 
secution of any individual except on the 
report of a committee. In those cases in 
which there had been a report of a com- 
mittee, the House had ordered the _prose- 
cution of certain parties ; but it was 
rather dangerous to trust to individual 
opinions as to whether the grounds were 
good. The primd facie case might ap- 
pear to the right hon. Gentleman to be 
strong against Dr. Webster, but that was 
the mere individual opinion of a Member 
of that House, and it was against the 
opinion of thecommittee. They who had 
heard the evidence, and who had seen the 
manner of the witnesses, were of opinion, 
that there was not a good ground for pro- 
secution, and if any proceedings were to 
be instituted, the cutting short of the pro- 
ceedings of the St. Alban’s Committee, 
was an act of monstrous injustice towards 
Dr. Webster. He was no party to that 
step. On cross-examination, too, it was 
proved, that one witness was rather out of 
his mind, and that the other went by the 
rather unpleasant name of ‘‘ Lying Adams.” 
The counsel for the sitting Member had 
other direct evidence to produce to shake 
the testimony of these witnesses, and 
without giving these persons any opportun- 
ity of offering any explanation, the House 
was called upon, on an ex parte case to 
order a prosecution against the opinion of 
the committee. If they were to go by the 
report of a committee, at least let them 
not go upon the report of a committee, 
that had only heard one side. The other 
reasons which the right hon. Gentleman 
had assigned for his motion, the failure of 
private remedies for bribery, only led to 
the conclusion that the general law of 
bribery ought to be made more effectual, 
He trusted, therefore, that the House 
would not do an act of injustice to Dr. 
Webster, and establish a dangerous pre- 
cedent. 

Mr. Mackenzie said, that he was at the 
Verulam Arms during the election, and 
assured the House, that Adams gave the 
same testimony there, when he brought the 
money, as he did afterwards when he was 
examined before the committee, Stebbings, 
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too, went to Dr. Webster’s house, got 
the money, and then called at the 
Verulam Arms, telling the same story. 


‘He did not think, that the cross-ex- 


amination showed any great discrepancy 
in their evidence; but, at any rate, there 
had been no contradiction of the clergy- 
man, who heard Dr. Webster on the hust- 
ings make what he conceived to be a dis- 
tinct admission of the fact. Either Dr. 
Webster had a justification or he had not. 
If he had a justification, he would only 
suffer inconvenience for a short time, and 
if he had no justification, he had been 
guilty of gross bribery, and ought to be 
punished. 

Mr. Mildmay, as a member of the 
committee, must say, that not only the 
manner of the witnesses, but the actual 
evidence of Stebbing, was against him: 
there was a contradiction to other wit- 
nesses. And with respect to the other 
witness, making every allowance for him, 
and admitting that there was nothing in 
Adams’s evidence to shake his testimony, 
he appeared to be a loose kind of man. 
There was another circumstance, too, that 
weighed with him; it was the statement 
of the counsel for the petitioner, Mr. 
Hildyard, in his opening, that this was an 
election trick, and that the money was 
given by one party to catch the other. 
[Mr. Wynn: The speeches of counsel 
were not printed.] That was an advan- 
tage he had over the right hon. Gentle- 
man; he had heard the speeches and the 
evidence, and he assured the right hon. 
Gentleman that the blue book would not 
afford him half the information that the 
blue countenance of the man would have 
given him. Again, he did not think that 
he would have been perfectly justified in 
marking any opinion with respect to the 
evidence, when the person accused had 
had no opportunity of making a reply; 
the other party had stopped the proceed- 
ings just at the very moment when Dr. 
Webster could have begun his defence. 
When, therefore, it became a question as 
to the propriety of presenting the evidence 
to the House, he had thought what had 
Dr. Webster been accused of doing? He 
Was said to be guilty of bribery. Had it 
been proved? Two witnesses had ap- 
peared before the committee and had 
given evidence. Had Dr. Webster had 
an opportunity of vindicating himself? 
Had he done so? No. And why? Be- 
Cause at the very point when the counsel 
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for the petitioners had raised the evidence 
to the point he wanted, without giving 
Dr. Webster any opportuuity of defend- 
ing himself, the counsel withdrew the case. 
Dr. Webster could not, therefore, take 
any steps to vindicate himself; though, if 
he had had an opportunity, and had not 
done so, he would have been willing to 
join the committee. When, therefore, 
there was a question whether the com- 
mittee should report the evidence to the 
House, he had asked himself these ques- 
tions, and he had also inquired whether 
the House had usually prosecuted in these 
cases? He had investigated the journals, 
and he did not find a single one. There 
had been cases brought before them in 
which there had been distinct reports of 
bribery, in Ludlow and Cambridge. Did 
the House punish the parties? They had 
had the whole case before them, and 
they had not prosecuted; and here they 
sought to punish when they had only half 
a case. These were the reasons which 
induced hii not to wish for the success of 
the present motion. It might be the last 
act of his political life, and he would not 
so condemn himself in the eyes of the 
country as to allow men to escape punish- 
ment who were convicted before commit- 
tees, and to prosecute one who was only 
accused upon half a case. He would 
walk out of the House and would not give 
a vote upon the present motion, because 
he had been a member of the committee ; 
but he left the case in the hands of the 
House, in the perfect conviction, that if 
the House did prosecute upon half a case, 
they would go before the country as one 
of the most unjust assemblies that had 
ever sat. 

Colonel Conolly said, that if this were 
the last act of his political life, he would 
vote in favour of the present motion ; for 
he defied the annals of Parliament to find 
such a case of corruption as the present; 
and he was glad that the motion had been 
taken up by a person of such experience 
as the right hon. Gentleman. He thought, 
that the character of that House with the 
country, greatly depended in its punishing 
guilt in every quarter. The frightful dex- 
terity with which bribery was now carried 
on, the parties keeping clear of punish- 
ment, was a consideration which ought to 
weigh with the House to induce them to 
follow with punishment delinquency that 
was so palpable. The very dexterity ought 
to be an additional reason for the proses 
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cution. He said in the face of an expiring 
Parliament, that bribery had become a 
perfect trade. Persons learnt how to‘bribe 
without being discovered, and how to de- 
stroy the links of evidence between the 
briber and the candidate ; thus defeating 
Parliament, frustrating justice, and leav- 
ing the delinquency unpunished. He 
called upon the House then, in the face 
of a staring dissolution, to let the country 
see who would record his vote in favour 
of not prosecuting in such a case as this, 
merely because the whole case had not 
been proved in all its parts before the 
committee. The country would look upon 
every one who voted against the present 
motion as an abettor of corruption. 

Mr. Mildmay explained, that it was 
his intention to have moved, by way of 
amendment, that the Attorney-general be 
instructed to prosecute the agents of the 
hon. Manners Sutton, who had _ been 
‘* proved before a committee of that 
House to have been guilty” of bribery, 
and that he be further instructed to pro- 
secute Dr. Webster, who had been * ac- 
cused ” of bribery; but he had thought it 
better as a Member of the committee, not 
to vote, 

Mr. Warburton thought, that the hon. 
Member for Winchester, Mr. Mildmay, 
had sufficiently proved, that they ought 
not to be guilty of the inconsistency of 
prosecuting in a case in which there was 
no special report, when in the cases of 
Ludlow and Cambridge, in which there 
had been a special report, they had omit- 
ted to prosecute. He recollected, that 
when the bill of the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir R. Peel) was before the House, he 
had pointed out the omission in not giv- 
ing the committees power to proceed and 
sift every case to the bottom, notwith- 
standing compromises of the parties in 
order to stop evidence. He (Mr. Ware 
burton) would not be afraid of voting 
against the present motion, notwith- 
standing the threat of the vengeance of 
his constituents held out by the gallant 
colonel, For what was the object of pun- 
ishment? To prevent the commission of 
crime. Now the present law had existed 
during the whole of this Parliament, and 
for a long time previously, and jet the 
gallant colonel admitted, that the practice 
of bribery was so common, that it had 
been reduced to a complete system of 
trade; and that the parties principally 
concerned, had contrived to escape un- 
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scathed, whilst the whole of the punish. 
ment had fallen on the less culpable 
agent. Would that prevent crime? Wag 
not the only object of punishment to pre. 
vent crime? Yet, with all the means of 
punishment in their hands, did any one 
believe, that if they were to prosecute Dr, 
Webster, they would diminish bribery at 
any one election that was to take place? 
It was folly to conduct a prosecution 
without the legitimate aim and end being 
answered, If they believed, that bribery 
would be prevented by such prosecutions, 
let them be instituted. But they would 
not have the measure of the ballot, the 
only effectual means of preventing bribery, 
nor any other measure that would really tend 
to carry out that object. [‘ Laughter."] 
Hon Members might laugh, but they 
would preserve small constituencies and 
Open voting, the most certain means of 
encouraging bribery; while by way of 
making a parade of purity of election, 
they would order a few casual prosecu- 
tions, knowing they would not have the 
smallest effect in preventing the practice 
of bribery. He (Mr. Warburton), objected 
on principle to any prosecutions of the 
kind, knowing they would not answer the 
purpose that was sought to be effected. 
Mr. Dugdale was bound to say, that when 
he found a witness had sworn he had re- 
ceived asum of money from Dr. Webster, 
and when he found that Dr. Webster had 
openly eaid, ‘“‘ Never mind, they have 
done just as bad on the other side,” he 
could come to no other conclusion than 
that Dr. Webster had been guilty of 
bribery. It appeared by the evidence be- 
fore the committee, that Dr, Webster, in 
his speech introducing the noble candi- 
date, had said he had brought in ten or 
eleven candidates for the borough, and 
had carried all with the exception of one. 
He thought it desirable, that special no- 
tice should be taken of the present case, 
particularly before the general election, 
in order that the borough of St. Alban’s 
might have the opportunity of wiping out 
the stain that rested upon it, and he 
would, therefore, vote for the motion. 
Mr. Ward said, if this practice bad 
prevailed in the borough of St. Alban’s 
for so long a time as the hon. Member 
who had just sat down had stated, the ad- 
vantage had not been confined to one 
party only, for he believed that he (Mr. 
Ward) was the first liberal Member who 
had represented St. Alban’s of late years. 
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It was true that he had been introduced 
to the electors of that borough by Dr. 
Webster. According to the statement of 
the hon. Member (Mr. Dugdale) bribery 
was a very ancient practice in the borough. 
With respect to the motion he would say, 
that if a clear case was made out, he would 
be the last person to vote against it. He 
knew, that the plague spot of bribery was 
creeping through the small boroughs, and 
it was gross hypocrisy on both sides of the 
House to pretend to condemn it, when at 
the same time they refused on taking their 
seats to make a declaration, that they had 
not by themselves or their agents been 
guilty of bribery. In all the arrangements 
for the coming elections, notwithstanding 
all their condemnation of bribery, hon. 
Members would not scruple to do the 
same thing. It was well known, that there 
was scarcely an election at which, in some 
shape or other, bribery did not take place. 
Why, then, should they select this par- 
ticular place for punishment? They were 
now making preparations for the coming 
election, and were they not making pre- 
parations to bribe the electors? Why, 
was it not well known, that money was the 
thing which they all sought for? But he 


did not rest his opposition to the motion 
on this ground, but on the incompleteness 
of the evidence adduced before the com- 
mittee, and upon the fact that the inquiry 
had been interrupted and cut short, with- 
out any opportunity having been given to 


the accused party to defend himself. He 
also opposed the motion upon the state- 
ment made by the hon. Member for Win- 
chester, that in two previous cases where 
bribery had been proved, and brought 
home to certain parties, the constitutional 
zeal of the right hon. Member for Mon- 
mouth had not burned so brightly as in 
the present case, and the guilty parties 
had been allowed to escape without prose- 
cution, But in this case, where the ac- 
cused party had had no opportunity of 
making his defence, the right hon, Baronet 
called upon the House to assume a prima 
facie case of guilt, and to direct the Attor- 
ney-general to prosecute. They might as 
well prosecute a man on a newspaper re- 
port; and he believed it had been stated 
by an hon. Member who represented Ips- 
wich, and the statement had been pub- 
lished in a newspaper, that he declined 
to stand again for that borough on ac- 
count of the exorbitant demands that 
were made upon him by his constituents 
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after all legitimate claims had been paid 
Here, then, was a man confirming his own 
guilt, and would they, in that case, pro- 
pose to institute a prosecution? There 
were better modes of protecting the cha- 
racter of the House than by instituting 
these prosecutions,; they must begin 
amongst themselves. 

Sir R. Inglis said, they were not going 
to punish Dr. Webster, to fine, or impri- 
son him; they were going to send him to 
trial; and he asked the hon. Member, and 
the hon. and learned Judge, whether they 
had ever met a grand jury, and heard 
them charged from the bench. They were 
told that the question was not whether 
the parties accused were guilty, but whe- 
ther there was prima facie evidence of 
their guilt. The question for the House 
was whether or not a prima facie case 
had been made out—whether there was 
sufficient evidence of guilt to justify them 
in sending the accused party to trial. The 
resolution before the House did not con- 
demn Dr. Webster—there was no ques- 
tion of his guilt or innocence before them. 
The only question which they were called 
upon to determine was this—did the blue 
book then before them afford sufficient 
evidence to warrant their sending Dr. 
Webster before the tribunals of the coun. 
try; Now, he was one of those who en- 
tertained the opinion that a prima facie 
case had been made out. The House | 
would recollect that the cross-examination 
before the committee had proceeded in 
that case to an extent rarely exceeded, 
and that a very large body of evidence had 
been obtained; nevertheless Dr. Webster 
had not been placed upon his trial—he 
was not on trial before the committee, 
neither was he on trial before the House ; 
but the proceedings would still be watched 
with much anxiety, and, whatever might 
be the decision of the House, he did not he- 
sitate to say, that he believed, the decision 
of the country would not be favourable to 
the purity of Dr. Webster; and he further 
contended that the power of the Attorney- 
general could alone impart the proper di- 
rection to that opinion. Nothing but an 
authoritative prosecution by the Altorney- 
general could insure the attaining the jus- 
tice of the case. In his opinion no rea- 
son against proceeding in the present case 
could be derived from the circumstance 
that in other cases, alleged to be similar, 
no prosecutions had been instituted. There 
was nothing to prevent these cases being 
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brought forward whenever any hon. Mem- 
ber thought proper. Let Ludlow, Cam- 
bridge, or Walsall be brought under the 
consideration of the House, and he took 
upon himself to say, that the matter 
would be immediately taken up. Becanse 
other Members had neglected their duty, 
that circumstance formed no reason why 
the mover of the present resolution should 
neglect his, now that a specific instance of 
bribery had been brought forward. The 
House would not allow such an instance 
to pass unnoticed, if they wished to main- 
tain their character with the people of 
England. It appeared to him that they 
had the duties of grand jurors to discharge, 
and that on the present occasion especially 
they ought not to shrink from an effectual 
fulfilment of it. 

Sir C. Grey said, that everybody was 
agreed upon the necessity of having a 
fixed rule on these occasions. Bribery 
was a crime that might be prosecuted by 
private individuals. If a prosecution was 
so brought forward without sufficient 
grounds, the accused party would have his 
remedy for a malicious prosecution. But 
would that be the case when a prosecution 
was ordered by a branch of the Le- 


gislature? In the first place, the House 
acted without responsibility at law to 


the party. He could not indict or 
bring his action against the House for a 
malicious prosecution; he was without a 
remedy. In the mean time, the intelli« 
gence would go forth to the public, that 
the Attorney-general had been ordered to 
prosecute him for bribery, accompanied by 
all the severe remarks that were made by 
Members in debate. If the person were 
a professional man, he might be ruined. 
He (Sir C, Grey) contended no precedent 
had been laid before the House for the 
course proposed to be pursued, and if 
there were no precedent, it would be 
unjust to depart from the usual rule for 
the first time, in a case where the Com- 
mittee had not made a report against the 
individual against whom they were now 
called upon to direct a prosecution. It 
was a principle of English law, with respect 
to evidence, that much was to be judged 
from the demeanour of the witness when 
giving his testimony, and his conduct 
under cross-examination. How many of 
those who would vote upon the present 
occasion had seen the witness when ques- 
tioned ? With regard to the comparison 
that had been made relative to a grand 
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jury, there was this difference—that here 
there was no finding at all. The evidence 
was printed and laid before the House, 
without having been heard by all the hon, 
Members, and perhaps many of them had 
not ever read the whole of it. But had 
there ever been a case sent down to a petty 
jury in which the grand jury had not found 
a true bill? Now some of those who 
might perhaps in this case be considered 
in the light of a grand jury were now 
present, and two of them at least had said 
there was no case for a prosecution. He 
would put it to ali who had heard the 
evidence, whether, upon the testimony of 
one witness, and that a suspicious wit- 
ness, it would be fair, at the close of a 
Session, to order this prosecution. If it 
should end in an acquittal, it would be 
seen that the House had not proceeded 
upon sufficient grounds. 

Sir R. Inglis explained, that he had 
not compared the Committee, but the 
House, to a grand jury. 

Mr. Pringle said, that, as a Member of 
the Committee, he should have thought 
that Committee would have overstepped 
the bounds of its duty if it had madea 
special report with respect to the conduct 
of Dr. Webster. Still, as a Member of the 
committee, he did not consider himself 
precluded from expressing his opinion of 
the conduct of that individual. They were, 
in his opinion, in the situation of a grand 
jury. Strong evidence had been laid be- 
fore them, which had not been rebutted. In 
regard to the witness Adams, he must say 
that he had never heard a witness give his 
evidence in a more fair and straightforward 
manner, than that person had done, and 
the impression on his mind was, that the 
witness stated the truth. He seemed to 
believe what he said, and had the appear- 
ance of a man who would not be swerved 
from the truth by any interruption. As 
the evidence of the witness went to show 
that Dr. Webster was acting as agent in 
the election, he must confess that he did 
not see how bribery could be put down, 
unless they prosecuted the persons guilty 
of the practice. He was not aware of any 
evidence establishing cases of bribery, in 
either Ludlow or Walsall, but if there was, 
all he would say was, that if as strong @ 
case as the present were made out against 
either of those places, he would vote for a 
motion for the prosecution of the parties. 
Every case must stand on its own merits, 
and as the bribery in the present case wag 
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notorious, he would vote for the mo- 
tion. It might be very well for the hon. 
Mewber for Sheffield to say, that the Mem- 
bers of the House knew how general the 
practice of bribery was—it might be very 
well for him to state that he himself had 
been first introduced to St. Alban’s by this 
Dr. Webster, but the hon. Member was 
much mistaken if he supposed that the 
experience of the House coincided with 
hisown. He would be sorry if such was 
the case; and as an opportunity now 
offered itself to him of expressing his 
detestation of bribery, he should vote for 
a motion for the prosecution of those who 
had been guilty of it. 

Mr. Hutt felt rather surprised at the ob- 
servations which had fallen from the hon. 
Member, because he could not but recollect 
that, on the part of the committee there 
had been no expression of opinion, nor had 
they ever recommended the prosecution of 
Dr. Webster. What the committee would 
not have recommended, this House was 
now called on to recommend, with far less 
evidence before them than what had been 
brought before the committee ; and, in fact, 
they were not merely called on to reeom- 
mend, but to adopt a particular course. If 
they did adopt such a course, it would be 
viewed by the country as an act of extra- 
ordinary injustice and insanity. He knew 
that a feeling existed against that commit- 
tee—that a great deal of pains had been 
taken to throw odium on that committee 
by certain persons who seemed to be guided 
more by their vindictive passions than by 
due regard to their character and dignity. 
He felt satisfied if the House expected their 
proceedings to be regarded with respect by 
the country, they would not lightly permit 
imputations to pass unnoticed, which cast a 
slight on and tended to lower the character 
of election committees of that House. He 
would feel exceedingly disappointed should 
the House adopt the proposition of the 
right hon. Member for Montgomeryshire. 
What was the case before them? He did 
not mean to say that there was no bribery. 
He fully believed that there was. He fully 
believed that not only at St. Alban’s, but 
at Walsall, Ludlow, and in al] those bo- 
roughs where hon. Gentlemen opposite had 
been so lately triumphant, that notorious 
bribery had been practised. What case was 
there against Dr. Webster? What was 
the evidence—what did it amount to? 
That a parliamentary agent had suborned 
two persons to make out a case of bribery 
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against him, one of these persons so em- 
ployed having passed by the name of 
“Adams theliar.” The hon. Member who 
spoke last, said, that he had never heard a 
witness speak in a more truthful or 
straightforward manner. Would the House 
listen while he read one or two of the 
answers which this model of candour 
and propriety gave to the questions put to 
him? The witness was asked if he would 
swear, that a fellow-workman of his had 
not marked up the number of lies which 
he (the witness) told in a day? The wit- 
ness’s answer was, No, I do not believe he 
did. Do you swear it? was the second 
question. His answer was, I do not know 
it. Do you swear it? Yes, I can swear 
it. Do you swear it? I cannot remem- 
ber it. There were many jokes passed, 
which I never thought would be made 
public. This, then, was the evidence of a 
person remarkable for the straightforward 
manner in which he gave his testimony. 
But who was the second witness against 
Dr. Webster? A man who was insane, 
and who had been confined as a lunatic, 
who laboured under the delusion that Dr. 
Webster, was the cause of his confinement, 
and on whom he had often said, that he 
would be revenged. This was all the evi- 
dence against Dr. Webster which had been 
laid before the committee of the two wit- 
nesses retained to make out a case against 
him, the one being known by the name of 
“liar Adams,” and the other being a lunatic; 
yet on such testimony did the right hon. 
Member opposite propose to the House a 
prosecution for bribery. His belief was, 
if evidence of this sort was admitted, that 
neither the property, the character, nor 
the life, of any gentleman in that House 
was safe. He would not pursue the sub- 
ject further, but he would not conclude 
without calling to the recollection of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, that there was a time 
when bribery was not so much the object 
of their—aye, even of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Montgomeryshire—hostility as it 
now was. He remembered, when in 1833 
the right hon. Gentleman rose at two 
o’clock in the morning, and made a speech 
of two hours’ length, in order to protect 
the electoys of Stafford, who had been con- 
victed befyre the committee of participates 
ing in acts of bribery and gross corruption. 
He had a perfect recollection of it, and 
the hon. Gentleman, on referring, would 
find, that what he had stated was correct. 
He believed, that the strong indignation 
expressed by hon. Gentlemen opposite, in 
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regard to the St. Alban’s Committee had 
arisen, not so much from their detestation 
of bribery, as from the fact, that the elec- 
tion had been carried in opposition to their 
political party. He believed, that had 
they succeeded in bringing home acts of 
bribery to Lord Listowel, it would have 
been a triumph for their vindictive pas- 
sions—a triumph which would have been 
very little mitigated by the reflection that 
that noble Lord was in close connection 
with the Court, and a personal attendant 
on the Sovereign. 

Mr. Bramston thought it was very im- 
portant for the House on this occasion to 
direct its attention to what had been the 
conduct of those parties after the transac- 
tion. One of the witnesses states that he 
went and received the money. Now the 
witness Howey is admitted to be a respect- 
able man by all parties. He states, that, 
having received the money from the person 
stated to be the party acting for the success- 
ful candidate, he sealed it up separately in 
bulk. The hon. Member for Sheffield, 
(Mr. Ward) had said, he could not see 
this was a case that ought to be singled 
out to found thereon a prosecution, as all 
must be aware that bribery was going on 
at all elections. He was not prepared to 


eoncur in that hon. Member's view of trans- 
actions of this nature, because instances of 
bribery were unfortunately of frequent oc- 
currence. It was his duty as an enemy of 
unfair practices and of corruption to attempt 
to convict the person who should be detec- 


ted bribing any elector. He must confess 
that had he been called upon to act in this 
case in the capacity of a magistrate, he 
should, as an honest man, think there was 
a good cause of commitment. The ques- 
tion before the House was strictly this, was 
there evidence enough produced to induce 
the House to direct that the Attorney- 
general should prosecute Dr. Webster for 
bribery at the St. Alban’s election? He 
thought that there was sufficient evidence 
to induce the House to adopt that course, 
and he should, therefore, give his vote in 
favour of the motion of the right hon. the 
Member for Montgomeryshire. 

Sir 7. Cochrane said, that as some allu- 
sion had been made in the course of this 
discussion to a certain letter which he had 
written connected with the Ipswich elec- 
tion, he would admit, that he had written 
a letter to some of the constituents at Ips- 
wich, from which extracts, by some means 
or other, got into some of the public papers, 
and in which he said, that the demands 
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which were made on him were not just 
and fair, and therefore he should not be a 
candidate again for the representation of 
Ipswich ; but there was not a paragraph in 
that letter which showed that those de. 
mands were in any way connected with 
bribery. He would not only state, that the 
letter did not say so, but he was ready to 
declare on his honour that of the demands 
which that letter alluded to, not one shil- 
ling was connected with bribery. The hon, 
Member for Sheffield had asked, why should 
not hon. Members come down to the House, 
and sign a declaration at the table that they 
had not, either by themselves or by their 
agents, encouraged or practised bribery. 
Now, he would tell the hon. Member that 
he was ready to support a bill for the pur- 
pose of calling upon every Member, on 
taking his seat, to declare that he had not, 
either directly or indirectly, employed bri- 
bery asa means of procuring his return. 
In the mean time, however, let the hon. 
Gentleman support the present motion, and 
then he could bring forward such a bill 
with a better grace. 

The Attorney-General hoped the House 
would not expect him to express any opi- 
nion upon the question before the House, 
or to vote upon the motion of the right 
hon. Gentleman. He should certainly di- 
ligently obey the orders of the House, if 
they decided that a case for prosecution 
had been madeout. He would prosecute, and 
use all fair and proper means to ensure 
justice being executed upon the guilty party. 
But it must be obvious, that he should be 
desirous of not giving any vote upon the 
motion. 

Viscount Ingestrie observed, that the 
hon. Member for Halifax had described 
the chief witness in the case as a lunatic 
and a liar. He (Viscount Ingestrie), hap- 
pened to be in the room when that indivi 
dual communicated the fact that a bribe 
had been tendered to him immediately after 
the transaction took place, and the statement 
which he then made, was precisely the same 
which he gave before the committee. He 
had no reason to doubt, that the indivi- 
dual’s statement was perfectly true, and 
thought, that the House would neglect its 
duty if it did not direct « prosecution to be 
instituted in a case which had been so 
clearly proved. There was a bill on the 
Table of the House, which had been 
brought in by the nobie Lord opposite, for 
the prevention cf bribery at elections ; and 
it would be a perfect farce for the House to 
adopt that bill while it refused to prosecute 
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the present case. The hon. Gentleman had 
made some allusions to the borough of 
Stafford, in which he was so erroneous, 
that he would recommend him to apply to 
the Attorney-general, who would be able 
to give him some correct information upon 
that case. 

Mr. Hutt in explanation, said, he did 
not state that Adams was a lunatic and a 
liar; but it was admitted by the evidence 
of Adams himself before the committee, 
that he was a liar—that he was commonly 
called a liar. 

Mr. Wynn, in reply, expressed himself 
much surprised at the tone which had been 
assumed in this debate by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, and particularly by the manner 
in which the hon. Member for Sheffield 
had treated the subject. He begged to 
remind the House, that he had not said 
one word in the nature of a charge against 
the committee of anyimpropricty of conduct 
in their manner of dealing with this case ; 
nor had he attempted at all to introduce 
any party considerations into the discussion 
of this subject. On the contrary, he had 
studiously avoided everything of the kind. 
He did not even introduce the name of 
Lord Listowel, and he had protested against 
bringing into discussion the circumstance 
of Dr. Webster having gone to the Trea- 
sury immediately before the transaction at 
St. Alban’s, because he did not consider it 
fair to draw any inference from that fact, 
which, though it had been mentioned be- 
fore the committee, was not fully gone into. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman op- 
posite (Sir C. Grey) had objected that this 
case had not been reported by the commit- 
tee as one which ought to be prosecuted, 
and that it would be unjust to order a 
prosecution upon evidence adduced in the 
absence of the accused, who, therefore, had 
no opportunity of defending himself or an- 
swering the charges made against him. 
But that must be the case in almost every 
instance of the kind, for, with the excep. 
tion of the candidates themselves, or peti- 
tioners against a return, the persons ixpli- 
cated were not before the commiitee, rnd 
were not in a@ position to instruct counsel 
or give evidence in defence or explaaction. 
The committee had come to a Getermina- 
tion, which the evidence seemed tc them to 
warrant, that agency had aot beep proved, 
that Dr. Webster was not the agent oz 
Lord Listowel, avd, therefore, they bad no 
case to report to the House. ‘They had de- 
termined that there was not sufficient evi- 
dence to connect Lord Listowel with Dr. 
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Webster, and to render him responsible for 
the acts of Dr. Webster, and, therefore, 
whatever might have been the conduct of 
that person, it could not affect Lord Lis« 
towel. The committee then very properly 
said, ‘‘ We may now retire—our business 
is over, for we are not the counsel of Dr. 
Webster, and we have no reason to go any 
further.” But still the House was entitled 
to have the evidence laid on the Table, 
though ne special report might be made ; 
and upon that evidence every individual 
member had a right to found a motion, if 
he thought fit. Therefore, when he found 
evidence imputing bribery to an individual, 
he was justified in bringing the case before 
the House, and in calling upon the House 
to carry it into a court of justice. The 
hon. Member for Sheffield had thought 
proper to accuse him of being a protector 
of bribery ; his answer to that was that he 
had been forty-two years in that House, 
and during the whole of that time such an 
accusation had never been brought against 
him before. He remembered no case in 
which he had defended persons who had 
been convicted of bribery. He might have 
stated his objections to a particular bill, be- 
cause it might have appeared to him to be 
defective, but certainly it had never been 
his practice to protect bribery. With res- 
pect to the case of East Retford, and every 
bill upon the subject of bribery, he had 
taken an opposite course and supported 
every proposition for the punishment 
of bribery, with the exception of a 
Cornish borough, in which case he thought 
the evidence was not suflicient to prove 
the existence of general corruption, and 
that, therefore, there was no chance of the 
bill being carried through Parliament. 
That was the only instance, as far as his 
recollection served him, of his not support- 
ing a bill to piinish bribery. But suppose 
it had not been so, suppose he had en- 
tertained different opinions and pursued 
a different course; suppose he had been 
—_ heretofore, would that be any rea- 
son why he should not be stopped from re- 
commending @ prosecution in a clear and 
palpable case? He had not been forward 
in this matter; he had not been anxious to 
act the part of a public accuser. He had 
waited in the hope, that the hon. Member 
who ha@ moved for the production of the 
evidence, or some other hon. Member, 
would have taken up the case. But, find- 
ing that no one moved in it, he had brought 
it forward, with a desire to preserve the 
credit and honour of the House. They 
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should take care, that the law did not sleep 
and become a dead letter. If they did not 
all their debating upon bills relating to 
bribery would be mere idle talk and waste 
of time. The hon. Member for Halifax 
and others had treated this case as if it 
rested entirely on the evidence of Robert 
Adams, but it should be borne in mind, 
that the witness immediately made a com- 
munication as to what had taken place 
upon the hustings, before the mayor, and 
produced the money which had been given 
to him, pointing out Dr. Webster as the 
person who gave it. The statements he 
then made were precisely the same as he 
gave in evidence before the committee, and 
were confirmed by the concurrent testi- 
mony of a clergyman, who also pointed out 
Dr. Webster at the time, and Dr. Webster 
said, ‘‘ Well, what of that? the other side 
have done the same.” There could not be 
a clearer case, and however extensively 
bribery might be carried on during the 
approaching elections, even if men walked 
through the streets holding out bank-notes, 
and inviting the electors to name their 
price, the House of Commons could not 
without the greatest disgrace, notice any 
such scandalous transactions, if they suf- 
fered the present case to go unpunished, 
because they might be told, “‘ You had a 
similar case proved before you, and you 
declined taking any step with a view to 
prevent a repetition of such transactions.”’ 
It was, then, for the sake of the people of 
England, for the sake of the laws of Eng- 
land, and for the sake of common justice, 
and common honesty, that he called upon 
the House to agree to his motion. 

Motion agreed to. 

Mr. Ward gave notice, that on Friday, 
he should call the attention of the House 
to the bribery, that had taken place at the 
elections for Cambridge and Ludlow. 


Proposep Penat SETTLEMENT.] Sir 
C. Grey rose, pursuant to notice, to move 
the appointment of a select Committee, to 
take into consideration the fitness of her 
Majesty’s territory of Labrador for the 
purposes of a penal settlement. He would 
not, in the then state of the House, tres- 
pass upon their attention by any length- 
ened observations. He considered, how- 
ever, that the coast in question, possessed 
great geographical and other recommend- 
ations in favour of the proposition he had 
to make. In the first place, then, from its 
proximity to this country, the expense of 
transporting felons would be lessened 
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in proportion to the distance ; for Labrador 
was only about 3,000 miles from England, 
while our present penal colonies were 
about 14,000. Then the exports which 
were made from Labrador were about half 
a million yearly ; and these might be in. 
creased by the direction of convict labour, 
With regard to the health of the colony, 
notwithstanding its cold, that might be 
guarded against by the fuel which was 
provided by the great quantity of dwarf 
timber which the place supplied. The 
place, too, might be made a useful colony 
by encouraging its fisheries, which were 
abundant both on the coasts and the inland 
lakes and rivers, and this peculiarity, 
together with its productions in the various 
minerals, might be rendered subservient 
to the constant employment of such con- 
victs as might be sent there. Employment 
might also be furnished in the manufacture 
of barilla and potash. Neither could the 
population of the place, which was scat- 
tered all over the country and the coast, 
suffer demoralisation by contact with the 
convicts; and the latter, while secured by 
the climate and the situation of the coun- 
try from the likelihood of escape, had the 
advantage of being rendered eligible for 
being again suffered to mingle with society 
after having gradually expiated minor 
offences in their transportation, Under 
all the circumstances of the case, he 
thought his proposition was recommended 
both by humanity and sound policy; and, 
although he did not mean to press the 
House to a division on it at the present 
period of the Session, he hoped that some 
hon. Member possessing more weight and 
influence than he did, would draw their 
attention practically and usefully to the 
important subject early in the next. 

Mr. Hindley thought the labours of the 
missionaries in this region would not be 
by any means subverted, if the present 
motion was carried. 

Mr, F. Maule said, it must appear to 
all that it would be inexpedient to goon 
with a discussion upon that important 
subject at the present period of the Ses- 
sion; but, at the same time, he was not 
sorry that the question had been brought 
before the House. However, he differed 
from his right hon. Friend as to the prin- 
ciple laid down, that it was a recommend- 
ation to the place alluded to, for a penal 
settlement, to have it so near this country 
as it had been described. He held it that 
the proximity of Labrador to England was 
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one thing that would render it an improper 

lace for the object in question. With 
regard to the quantity of labour capable 
of being furnished, too, he considered that 
the place alluded to, presented difficulties 
for supplying labour greater than what 
had been stated. He hoped, in conclusion, 
that the motion would not be pressed for- 
ward on that occasion. 

Viscount Mahon said, there could be no 
doubt of the uselessness of having a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the condition of 
Labrador in the present state of the House. 
He would not then go into the considera- 
tion of the many topics connected with the 
immediate question before the House, or 
describe what he thought to be its unfit- 
ness for the proposed plan. He would, 
however, take that opportunity of again 
appealing to her Majesty’s Government on 
the behalf of the poor convicts at Wool- 
wich, among whom the mortality was daily 
and hourly increasing to a most alarming 
degree. In the last week, there were no 
less than six deaths, all young, and pre- 
viously hale men. This arose from the 


crowding together which had taken place 
on board the hulks in consequence of the 
recent regulations of Government respect- 
ing transportation. The system, in short, 


now acted on was one of the most frightful 
that could be conceived, and one of the 
most destructive possible to human life. 
In the estimates of last year, provision was 
made for 3,400 convicts in health, with 200 
sick; and although it was resolved by the 
House on his motion that further increase 
was inexpedient, the estimates of this year 
showed no less than 3,750 to be provided 
for in health, and about 250 in sickness— 
equal in all to 4,000. It was, therefore, 
easy to foresee as well as to account 
for the fatal consequences that have en- 
sued, 

Mr. F. Maule said, the mortality which 
existed amongst the convicts, and even 
the soldiery in the hulks, was owing to an 
epidemic which prevailed amongst them ; 
and that alone was the cause of the late 
fatality, 

Sir T. Cochrane was understood to ex- 
ptess his disapprobation of the coast of 
Labrador as a penal settlement; and one 
reason was, because he considered that 
the safe custody of the convicts could not 
be secured within any four walls that 
might be there erected. 

Sir R. Peel said, he had inferred from 
what had fallen from the Under-Secretary 
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of State, that there was some inclination in 
lis mind, as representing the Government 
that from their experience of the evils 
attending confinement at home, it would 
be desirable to turn their attention to the 
construction of some new penal settlement, 
avoiding the evils of penal settlements 
as they exist. He wished to ask the hon. 
Gentleman whether the Government had 
in view any such new settlement from an 
experience of its advantages. 

Mr. F. Maule said, that all he had 
meant to state was, that as the noble Lord 
had brought this question before the 
House, he was not sorry his hon. Friend 
behind him had suggested some point, in 
order that the public might see the diffi- 
culty of fixing upon a special point for a 
penal settlement. He begged to say, that 
the Government were satisfied with the 
present penal settlements, and the system 
of the hulks. 

Sir R. Peel had understood the hon. 
Gentleman to state, that transportation to 
some of the settlements had been sus- 
pended. Could the hon. Gentleman state 
the number of convicts now sent out ? 

Mr. I’, Maule said, that, off hand, he 
could not. ‘Transportation of convicts 
sentenced for seven years had been dis- 
continued. 

Lord Mahon believed he could answer 
the question for the hon. Gentleman. 
The exact number of persons sentenced to 
confinement in the hulks previously to 
1829 was 1,800. Subsequently, under 
the administration of the noble Lord, the 
Secretary for the Colonies, the number 
had been regularly increasing. This year 
it was 3,650, and under the estimate, a 
further increase was proposed. Having 
answered one question for the hon. Gen- 
tleman, he hoped he would allow him to 
ask him one in return—namely, when the 
returns for which he had moved in March 
last, relative to coroners’ inquests at 
Woolwich, which had been promised im- 
mediately, and to which the recent mor- 
tality gave additional importance, would 
be produced. 

Mr. F. Maule said, he had done all he 
could to procure them. A coroner’s notes 
were as much his property as those of a 
judge of the superior courts, and he had 
not been able to obtain them. He could 
do no more than ask for them. 

Sir C. Grey did not mean to press his 
motion, which was negatived. 

2 
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Rariroaps (IreLanp.)] Viscount 
Morpeth, in rising for leave to bring ina 
bill for the purpose of establishing rail- 
roads in Ireland, said, that in the present 
state of the Session, he should not move 
for leave to introduce a bill of any impor- 
tance, with any other design than that of 
having it printed, so as to give information 
to the public generally on the subject, 
more especially to that portion of it more 
immediately concerned. He would merely 
then refer to a statement which had been 
made on the occasion of his bringing forward 
this motion. The right hon. Baronet, the 
Member for Tamworth, towards the con- 
clusion of his speech last week, had made 
a slight and passing allusion to this mo- 
tion, as if it had been brought forward 
with a view of propping up the Govern- 
ment on the eve of a general election. 
The fact was, that certain private indivi- 
duals had come forward and made a pro- 
position on the subject to the Government. 
Ile would merely state what that propo- 
sition was, and not enter at any length into 
any of the circumstances connected with 
it. He was still of opinion that the pro- 
position which he had first brought 
forward on the subject of the Government 


undertaking various railways in Ireland, 


was the most expedient plan. But as 
when he had brought it forward, he had 
reason to believe, that it would not meet 
with the assent of the legislature, he had 
withdrawn it, and had not attempted again 
to introduce it, although he believed that 
persons of all parties had since expressed 
themselves in its favour. A proposition 
on that subject had been submitted to the 
Government on the part of certain indi- 
viduals of great character, station, and 
financial ability, and although in making 
that proposition they had doubtless, ima- 
gined that they were not entering upon a 
hazardous speculation, yet he honestly 
believed that they had been principally 
induced to take up the project, because 
they believed that it would be of advantage 
to Ireland. Those Gentlemen had adopted 
as the basis of their calculations, the 
report of the Railway Commissioners, for 
which the country was so much indebted 
to the assiduity and energy of his late 
excellent and lamented friend, Mr. Drum- 
mond. They had proposed to the Go- 
vernment to raise a capital of 1,300,0002., 
to be applied in the first instance to the 
completion of the southern line of railway, 
that from Dublin to Limerick, which would 
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go quite across the island, and would 
unite the two seas; the works to be car. 
ried on under theexclusive superintendance 
of Commissioners to be appointed by the 
Government, and in order to obviate any 


jealousy as to the selection of these com. 


missioners by the Government, it was 
proposed to nominate them in the bill, 
and they would consist of Sir John Bur. 
goyne, Mr. Rennie, and Mr. Jones, who 
had been the secretaries to the Irish Rail. 
way Commission. The sum was proposed to 
be raised by means of debentures, and the 
expenditure to be under the management 
of a Board of Control consisting of seven 
Members, and the Government had reason 
to hope that Gentlemen of all parties 
would be found willing to give their ser. 
vices as Members of such board gratu- 
itously. The debentures, when signed by 
two commissioners and by two Members 
of the Board of Control, to bear an in- 
terest of 4 per cent., and in case that 
should not be made good by the profits of 
the railway it was guaranteed to be paid 
by the countries which would benefit by 
the railway passing through them. In 
addition to the interest of 4 per cent., the 
holders of the debentures would be entitled 
to one-half the surplus profits. The 
commissioners named in the bill were to 
have the sole direction of the works, The 
lands necessary were to be taken in the 
manner to be provided bythe act. The 
bill contained further powers enabling the 
directors to extend the line to Cork, and 
also to enable other parties to make lines 
in other parts of Ireland at the same time. 
A deposit of ten per cent. on the capital 
to be paid up before the act should come 
into operation. Such were the main fea- 
tures of the proposal which these gentle- 
men had made to the Government; and as 
at present it was not his intention to 
elicit the opinion of the House as to its 
merits, but merely to lay the bill before 
the House, in order that it might be con- 
sidered fully both by the House and by 
the people of Ireland, he should not enter 
into any discussion as to the merits of the 
scheme. In bringing forward the measure 
of the present time, his only object was to 
give facilities to the present Government, 
or if it should be displaced, to any other 
that might succeed it, for bringing forward 
a measure calculated to benefit the popa- 
lation of Ireland, 

Mr. Shaw seconded the motion. He 
was happy to be enabled to bear testimony 
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to the great attention paid to the subject 
by the noble Lord; and he believed the 
project was likely to be very successful. 

Lord Stanley inquired whether the pro- 
prietors of land through which the line 
should pass would have the power of re- 
sistance to it? Also, whether they were to 
be remunerated, and how and what were the 
means to be afforded them for the defence 
of their rights ? 

Viscount Morpeth said, he did not intend 
to make the assent or dissent of the land- 
lords essential to the carrying the bill; 
but there were regulations for compensa- 
tion on the principle adopted by the 
Shannon Navigation Bill, which he be- 
lieved was satisfactory to all parties. In 
answer to a question from Mr. Shaw, the 
noble Lord added, that it was his intention 
to give a general power to other parts of 
Ireland to adopt the principle laid down 
for this line. 

Mr. Sergeant Jackson said, a railroad 
might pass along the margin of one county 
aid yet the whole expense might be thrown 
upon the adjoining county upon whose 
tettitory it proceeded. He begged to know 
if this was to be the case ? 

Viscount Morpeth said, that it was 
intended to give a power of applying the 
principle of the bill to other parts of Ire- 
land than those named in it; and that the 
deficiency to be provided for, if any, be- 
tween the guaranteed interest and the 
receipts of the line would be made up by 
an equitable assessment on the respective 
counties benefitted by it. 

Mr. S. O’Brien regretted that the bill 
of the noble Lord was not as perfect or 
satisfactory as that proposed by him last 
Session. He however thanked the noble 
Lord for the proposition he had just made, 
and he begged to assure him that it was 
one of the most popular measures which 
he could have thought of introducing into 
Treland. 

Mr. F, French complained of the sys- 
tem of bringing forward measures of this 
kind (which were so well calculated to 
raise the expectations of the people of 
Ireland) and then abandoning them. He 
would take an opportunity, early in the 
hext Session of Parliament, of bringing 
forward this question, and of reminding 
the noble Lord of his promise upon the 
subject, which he thought pledged his 
noble Friend to exert himself in carrying 
it through Parliament. He thonght, how- 
ever, that the noble Lord was bound to 
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bring forward this bill before, when he 
was conscious of having excited the ex- 
pectation of the Irish people upon it, of 
having the approval of this House, and 
also from his own conviction as to the 
general approval of the measure. He was, 
however, thankful to the noble Lord for 
bringing forward this measure even at so 
late a period, and he (Mr. French) would 
support the proposition most heartily. 

Mr. Lucas thought that this would be 
a most desirable experiment to try whether 
English capital could be laid out in Tre- 
land to advantage. 

Mr. Litton said, that all parties in Ire- 
land had signified their approval of this 
project. 

Leave given. 


West-Inpta Mart Sration.] Sir 
J. Yarde Buller moved that the Commit- 
tee on the West-India Mails be instructed 
to send for and examine the commissioners 
appointed to inquire respecting the port 
to be selected for the arrival and departure 
of steam-vessels conveying the mails to the 
West-Indies. Those gentlemen were wil- 
ling to attend, but they did not think they 
ought to volunteer their evidence; and 
the Committee did not think they ought 
to send for them; but it was, in his 
opinion, highly necessary that those who 
had inspected the ports and reported, 
thereon, should be called upon to explain 
that report, but he would not press for the 
attendance of the Gentleman connected 
with the Post-office. 

Mr. Freshfield thought that they ought 
to understand upon what principle such a 
course was to be adopted, because it would 
be unusual for the House, having little 
information on the subject, to control the 
discretion of a committee, which had full 
powers to examine witnesses and call for 
documents. 

Captain Pechell thought that the hon. 
Member for Devonshire had better leave 
the matter in the hands of the Com- 
mittee. 

Sir 7. Cochrane objected to any inter- 
ference with the commissioners. It would. 
put those gentlemen who had been ap- 
pointed, as it were, judges in this matter 
in an unfair and unfavourable position to 
call them before the Committee. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
waited for the explanation of the Members 
of the Committee. He understood that 
they had decided not to call before them 
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these parties, whom they ought at the very 
first to have called. He had opposed the 
appointment of the committee as incon- 
venient; and he had been surprised at the 
course which they had pursued, and he 
hoped that such an expression of the 
opinion of the House would be given as 
would induce the Committee to re-con- 
sider their decision. There was no ob- 
jection on the part of the Government or 
those gentlemen to their examination, but 
they properly refused to thrust themselves 
upon the committee. Not to have called 
these gentlemen was like omitting the 
character of Hamlet from the play of 
yyamlet—it was the most extraordinary 
urse that could have been pursued. 

Captain Pechell said, that the supposi- 
tion was, that the Government objected to 
their examination. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
assure the hon. Member that there was no 
such objection. 

Mr. Hodgson said, that the feeling of 
the Committee was, that they ought not to 
put those gentlemen on their trial before 
the Committee, but he had not felt that 
objection ; and now, that it appeared that 
the Government had no objection to their 
examination, he should renew his motion 
in the Committee. 

Mr. C. Wood hoped the hon. Baronet 
would not press his motion, but that the 
Committee would exercise the power they 
possessed of sending for the commissioners, 
since they had no objection to be ex- 
amined. 

Sir J. Y. Buller said, that, as that was 
the case, he would withdraw his motion, 

Motion withdrawn, 

Adjourned. 


— ese net reso — 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, June 9, 1841. 


MrinuTEs.] Bills. Read a first time:—County Bridges ; 
Highway Rates.—Read a second time :—Metropolis Im- 
provements, —Read a third time :—Charitable Trusts. 

Petitions presented. By Sir Mathew Wood, Mr. Vivian, 
Mr. Greig, Mr. Gillon, Mr. O'Connell, Coloncl Salwey, 
Mr. W. O. Stanley, and other hon. Members, from Corn- 
wall, Stirlingshire, Lanark, Dundee, Salford, Anglesea, 
and a great many other places, for a Repeal of the Corn- 
laws.—By Mr. H. Vernon, Sir G. Filmer, Colonel Sib- 
thorp, and other hon. Members, from a great many places, 
against a Repeal of the Corn-laws.—By Sir R. Bateson, 
and Mr. H. Bailey, from places in the county of London- 
derry, and from Inverness, for the Abolition of Patron- 

* age in the Church of Scotland.—By Mr. Plumptre, from- 
Glastonbury, Turlangton, and other places, for the Re- 
peal of the Roman Catholic Relief Act.—By Mr. T. Dun- 
combe, from William Bilbie, complaining of Bribery at 
Nottingham during the late Election; from London, Lei- 
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cester, Leamington, and other places, for the Release 9 
Persons confined for Political Offences; and from Art 
broath, for the Establishment of the People’s Charter,— 
By Mr. Hindley, from the Society for the Protection of 
the Aborigines of our Colonies, for Inquiry into the Exe. 
cution of two natives of Australia for the alleged Murder 
of two Europeans, 


Mr. O’Connetn AND Mr. Ronerr 
Twiss.] Mr. Sergeant Jackson hoped for 
the indulgence of the House while he ad. 
dressed it for a few moments, and they 
should be very few, on a matter which was 
in some degree personal to himself. It 
would be in the recollection of the House, 
that in the course of the debate on the 
want of confidence in Ministers the hon, 
and learned Member for Dublin made an 
attack on the Conservative landlords of 
Ireland, whom he charged with being 
harsh and oppressive to their tenants, He 
took that opportunity of stating that the 
hon. and learned Member himself was not 
a good landlord, for that he had acted to. 
wards his tenants in a harsh and oppres- 
sive manner, and when the hon. and 
learned Member expressed a denial of that 
charge, he had asked him, would he deny 
having distrained on some of his tenants 
in April for rent due in the previous 
March, and he said, that he had asked the 
question on the authority of a gentleman 
(Mr. Twiss) who had called on him at his 
residence in Dublin, and told him the cir- 
cumstance, and added that he might make 
any use of it, and of his name as his au- 
thority, in any way he thought proper. 
When he (Mr. Sergeant Jackson) had re- 
sumed his seat, the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber got up and denied having ever made 
any such distress, and that if any such had 
been made it was altogether without his 
knowledge, and that if he should find that 
it had been done by his agent from any 
private motive of his own, he and that 
gentleman should part. The hon. and 
learned Member (Mr. Sergeant Jackson) 
then detailed the particulars of an inter- 
view between himself and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Tralee (Mr. Maurice O’Connell) 
when the latter called on him to ask the 
Christian name of Mr. Twiss, the gentle- 
man from whom he had his information. 
He could not then recollect the Chris- 
tian name or the date of the year when 
the distraints were made; but he told 
Mr. M. O’Connell that he had made a 
memorandum of the circumstance at the 
time, and as soon as he could find it he 
would give him the particulars he requtr- 
ed. He had since found the memorandum, 
from which it appeared that the distraints 
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were said to have been made in April, 
1838. Besides this memorandum he had 
now in his hand a letter which he had that 
morning veceived from Mr. Twiss, which 
he owed it to himself and to the House, 
which always felt concerned in the honour 
of its Members with respect to any state- 
ments which they might make, to read. 
The letter bore the postmark of the Cas- 
tleconnell post, and was dated June 6, 
1841. It was as follows: 


“ My dear Sir,—I read with great pleasure 
the speech you made in the House of Com- 
mons on the night of the 3d of June inst., in 
which you truly stated that my celebrated 
countryman, Daniel O'Connell, in April, 1838, 
distrained on his tenants for the rent due the 
month before. This I have reason to know 
is the strict truth, as I heard it at the time 
from the distrainers and the distrained parties. 
I was on a visit at the time with my old friend 
James Butler, who lives within four miles of 
Derrynane. I deem it right, in justice to 


your good intentions of supporting the credit 
of the Conservative landlords, to put you in 
possession of this fact, and you are at liberty 
to make whatever use you may think fit of 
With every sentiment of 


this communication. 

respect, 

“T remain, my dear Sir, yours most sincerely, 
Robert Twiss,” 


“Castleconnell, June 6.” 


He (Mr. Sergeant Jackson) thought that 
this letter fully justified him in the state- 
ment he had made. Mr. Twiss he had 
not seen for six years before the time he 
came to his study. Here, then, were the 
name and address of the party on whose 
authority the statement was made. But 
it might be said also to rest on the autho- 
rity of Mr. James Butler, a gentleman of 
the highest respectability and the strictest 
honour, one who resided within four miles 
of Derrynane. He believed, also, that he 
was a relation of the hon. Member for 
Dublin, at least he had heard the hon. 
Member boast of the relationship; but 
whether it was so or not, the hon. and 
learned Member knew best. He had 
already said he found the memorandum. 
It was to this effect: — Dis. by O’Connell 
in April, for rent due 25th of March, 
1838.” Looking at these circumstances, 
he felt sure the House would consider him 
ully justified in what he had stated.— 
[Cheers.] 

Mr. O'Connell said, he admired that 
cheer much. If ever there was an instance 
stronger than another of the injustice of 
making a personal charge on any Member 
Without giving him notice, the present 
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was the one. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Bandon first made this charge 
against him without any previous intima- 
tion, and set it forth without giving the 
Christian name or the address of his in- 
formant, or even the year when those dis- 
traints were said to have been made. Was 
that fair or candid ? Would any gentleman 
opposite have considered himself fairly 
treated in having a charge so brought 
against him ? It was his (Mr, O’Connell’s) 
case to-day ; it might be that of any other 
Member to-morrow. His friend Mr. 
James Butler, than whom a more excellent 
man did not exist, had been now quoted 
as an indirect testimony in support of the 
charge against him ; but had any one pre- 
sumed to state that he had mentioned any 
thing of the sort? There was no man for 
whom he had a higher respect or regard 
than for Mr. Butler, though no two men 
differed more in their religious and politi- 
cal opinions. It was said, also, that the 
statement was made on the authority of 
the distrainers and the distrained. He 
said it was totally false—there was not a 
word of truth in it. It could not have 
possibly happened at the time, without his 
knowing something of it since, and if the 
hon. and learned Member for Bandon had 
given him notice of his intention to bring 
the charge, he would have refuted it on 
the instant. But who was this Mr. Ro- 
bert Twiss, on whose authority the charge 
rested? He had been a magistrate, but 
was not now in the commission of the 
peace. 

Mr. Sergeant Jackson intimated his be- 
lief that Mr. Twiss was still in the com- 
mission. 

Mr. O'Connell said, it was not so. Mr. 
Twiss had had many misfortunes in the 
world. He had been a bankrupt, and had 
been discharged under the Insolvent Act. 
But he would not dwell on that. Mr. 
Twiss’s name, however, had been notorious 
for his want of strict. adherence to truth. 
In fact, for more than twenty years he 
had been known in the county of Kerry as 
“ Lying Bobby Twiss.” As to the state- 
ment of the hon. and learned Member for 
Bandon, that he had boasted of his rela- 
tionship to Mr. James Butler, he would 
say that he should proudly boast of it if it 
were the fact ; but it was not, and it was 
not true that he had ever boasted of it, so 
that the statement was doubly untrue. 
But again let him ask the House, was it 
fair to get up charges of this nature, and 
in this manner, against any man? It 
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would seem as if the hon. and learned 
Sergeant had kept an office in Dublin for 
the purpose of registering such, or he 
would never have made a charge on such 
authority ; but he repeated the whole was 
false. 

Mr. Sergeant Jackson said, with refer- 
ence to the statement that he kept an 
office in Dublin for the purpose of regis- 
tering such charges, nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. He could not pre- 
vent a gentleman from calling on him in 
his study and making the statement he 
did. As to the complaint that he had not 
given him notice of this charge, he would 
say, that he could not have anticipated 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman was 
about to make an attack on the landlords 
of Ireland. 

Subject dropped. 


Currks or Justices or THE PEACE.] 
Mr. Lockhart wished to know from the 
hon. Member the Under Secretary for the 
Home Department whether the Govern- 
ment had taken any steps to prevent 
clerks of justices of the peace in Scotland, 
(particularly in Scotland we understood) 
from acting as political agents in election 
contests? The practice was most unfair. 
He was aware that Government had 
shown its disapprobation of it, but he 
wanted to know whether it had issued any 
further orders on the matter? 

Mr. F. Maule said the Government had 
no power to make any further orders with 
respect to it. The Secretary of State for 
the Home Department had intimated to 
the parties that the practice of clerks of 
tlie justice acting as political agents was 
wrong, and that, like the clerks to the she- 
riffs, they ought not to take any part as 
political agents. Some of them had acted 
on the intimation, but others had refused 
to do so. Government had not the power 
to make any order on the subject. 


Dog Carrs.] On the motion that the 
Speaker do leave the chair for the House 
to go into Committee on the Dog Carts 
Bill, 

Mr. Pryme opposed the motion. The 
Bill was an interference with a humble 
class of traders. He was glad to see his 
right hou. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in the House. If his right hon. 
Friend would consent to allow an ass to be 
used [laughter], it might seem very ludi- 
crous tothe House to name the animal ; it 
might perhaps be more agreeable to right 
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hon. Gentlemen if he called the animal by 
the name of donkey. What he meant to say 
was, that if an ass were allowed to be 
used with the same license as was paid for 
using a dog, it would tend materially to 
lessen the number of dog carts, at least by 
one-tenth, throughout the country. He 
would conclude by moving that the Bill be 
committed this day six months. 

Mr. Warburton seconded the motion, 
because he was satisfied that it was a 
waste of the time of the House to legislate 
on such trivial matters. Last year it had 
been attempted to excite a feeling on the 
subject by appealing to their humanity, 
and stating that the dog was not proper 
for a beast of draught, surely those who 
had made such a statement must have 
forgotten the Kamschatka dogs. The ob- 
ject of the measure was to prevent persons 
possessed of small means and in humble 
life, who could not aflord to employ other 
animals, from doing their best to gain a 
livelihood. If the reason for putting down 
these carts was, that dogs were small 
animals and liable to throw down horses, 
then they ought to graduate the dimen- 
sions of all animals suffered to draw in the 
streets, and to prohibit Shetland ponies. 

Sir R. H. Inglis said, that having the 
honour to be one of the persons whose 
names were on the back of this bill, he 
would just shortly reply to the objections 
of the hon. mover and seconder of the 
amendment, that the more straightfor- 
ward course for getting rid of this bill 
would be, by moving that so much of the 
Metropolitan Police Act as relates to the 
use of dogs in drawing carts and other 
vehicles be repealed. He could not see 
why the dogs in the country should be 
treated worse than the dogs of London. 
The hon. Member for Bridport had spoken 
of the dogs of Kamschatka, but he might 
have come still nearer home, for dogs 
were used as beasts of draught in Lap- 
land and in Holland. But in Lapland 
and Kamschatka they ran over snow, and 
in Holland upon sand ; therefore they did 
not suffer in the same way as in this 
country. He supposed, that the hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary of State, 
did not attach less importance to buma- 
nity now, than when he supported the 
measure which applied to the metropolis; 
and therefore he expected he would vote 
for this bill. 

Mr. Hume said, that he had been a 
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evidence was taken which led to the pro- 

sal of this bill. Upon the evidence ad- 
duced before that committee he would 
not give it his support. If the question 
were one of humanity, why should don- 
keys be allowed to be ridden? He be- 
lieved there were no animals who were 
worse used than donkeys, and if the ques- 
tion were put on the ground of humanity, 
the bill should be applied to them. There 
was no doubt any animals might be abused, 
but that was no reason why they should 
never be employed. There were laws al- 
ready in existence to punish cruelty to 
animals, and he thought it better to leave 
the dogs to the protection of those laws. 
Every one might see that dogs drew carts 
with the greatest pleasure, at least they 
seemed to have a great desire to do so. 
He thought the House should not legis- 
late upon matters which it would be much 
better to leave to the good sense and hu- 
mane feelings of the community. 

Mr. East replied. He had introduced 
the bill for the purpose of suppresing 
those cruelties to dogs which took place 
no less in the country than in town. It 
should always be remembered, that the 
feet of dogs were not protected by nature 
so as to enable them to bear heavy 
weights. The bill was extremely simple, 
following closely the provisions of the Me- 
tropolitan Act, but extending it to the 
country, The dog-cart nuisance was not 
only offensive to humanity, but was often- 
times productive of serious consequences. 
Only within the last few months the Lynn 
coach had been overturned by a dog- 
cart, and much mischief was the result. 
He hoped, therefore, that the House would 
allow the bill to be proceeded with. 

The House divided on the question 
that the Speaker do now leave the Chair : 
—Ayes 14] ; Noes 30: Majority 111. 


List of the Aves. 


Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Burrell, Sir C. 
Antrobus, E, Calcraft, J. 11. 
Bagge, W. Campbell, Sir J. 
Baring, rt. hon. F.T. Canning, rt, hn. Sir S. 
Barneby, J. Chute, W. L. W. 
Barrington, Viscount Clerk, Sir G. 
Bell, M. Collier, J. 
Blackstone, W. S. Conolly, E. 

tfield, B. Craig, W. G. 
Briscoe, J. I. Cresswell, C. 
Broadley, H. Crewe, Sir G. 
Brodie, W. B. Crompton, Sir S. 
Brotherton, J, Darby, G. 
Buck, L, W. Darlington, Earl of 


Adare, Viscount 
Alston, R, 
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Denison, W. J. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Dugdale, W.S. 
Duncombe, hon, W. 
Duncombe, hon, A. 
Duncombe, T, 

Eaton, R. J. 
Egerton, Sir P. 
Ellice, rt. hn. E. 
Estcourt, T. 

Evans, W. 

Varnham, E. B. 
Fazakerley, J. N. 
Fielden, W. 
Fellowes, E. 

Filmer, Sir EF. 
Fitzpatrick, J. W. 
Freemantle, Sir T. 
Freshfield, J. W. 
Gordon, hon. Captain 
Goring, H. D. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Graham, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Grey, rt. hn. Sir G, 
Guest, Sir J. 

Hale, R. B, 
Hamilton, C. J. B. 
Hardinge, rt. hn. Sirll, 
Harland, W. C, 
Heneage, G. W, 
Hepburn, Sir T. B. 
Herries, rt. hn. J. 
Ilinde, J. Il. 
Hindley, C. 
Ifodgson, R. 
Holmes, W. 

Hlope, hon, C. 
Hotham, Lord 
ILoustoun, G. 
Howard, P.II. 
Humphery, J. 

Hurt, F. 

[lutt, W. 

Irton, S. 

James, W. 

Kelburne, Viscount 
Knight, H. G, 
Lambton, H. 

Law, hon. C. EF. 
Lowther. hn, Colonel 
Lowther, J. HH. 
Lushington, rt. hn. S. 
Lygon, hon. General 
Mackenzie, T. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
Mahon, Viscount 
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Martin, J. 
Maule, hon. F. 
Mordaunt, Sir J. 
Morgan, O. 
Nicholl, J. 
Noel, hon. C. G. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
O’Ferrall, R. M. 
Ord, W. 
Packe, C. W. 
Paget, Colonel 
Pakington, J. S. 
Patten, J. W. 
Pechell, Captain 
Peel, rt. hn, Sir Ry 
Pigot, rt. hon. D. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Price, R, 
Pusey, P. 
Rae, right hn, Sir W. 
Rice, hon. E. R. 
Rich, H. 
Roche, W. 
Rolleston, L. 
Round, C. G. 
Round, J. 
Rushbrooke, Colonel 
Russell, Lord J. 
Scholefield, J. 
Sheppard, 'T. 
Sibthorp, Colonel 
Sinclair, Sir G, 
Smith, A. 
Smith, G. R. 
Smith, R. V. 
Smyth, Sir G. H. 
Somerset, Lord G, 
Sotheron, 'T. E. 
Spencer, hn, Captain 
Stanley, E. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Stewart, J. 
Stuart, W. V. 
Sturt, H. C, 
Sugden, rt. hn. Sir E. 
Troubridge, Sir E. T. 
Turner, E. 
Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Vere, Sir C. B. 
Verney, Sir H. 
Waddington, H. S. 
Wilbraham, hon. B. 
Wood, B. 

TELLERS. 
East, J. B. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 


List of the Nors. 


Aiusworth, P. 
Arbuthnott, hon, HI. 
Baines, E. 

Bryan, G. 

Buller, C. 
Courtenay, P. 
Dennistoun, J. 


Evans, G, 


Iiawes, B. 

Hector, C. J. 
Herbert, hon. S. 
Ilume, J. 

Jervis, J. 

Jones, J. 
Labouchere, rt. hn. H. 
Macaulay, rt. hn. T. B. 
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Milton, Viscount 
O’Brien, W.S. 
Parker, J. 

Rawdon, Col. J. D. 
Richards, R. 
Salwey, Colonel 
Sanford, E. A. 
Strickland, Sir G. 


Dog Carts. 
Strutt, E. 
Thornely, T. 
Walsh, Sir J. 
Wilbraham, G. 
Wilde, Sir T. 
TELLERS, 
Pryme, G. 
Warburton, II. 


House in Committee. 

On the first clause, 

Mr. Warburton said, that by that clause, 
if a child were riding upon a Newfound- 
land dog in a private garden, a constable 
might enter the garden, take the parties 
before a sitting magistrate, and have them 
convicted in the penalties of the Act. 

Colonel Salwey thought such legisla- 
tion was wholly unworthy of the House. 

Mr. Fox Maule said, the biil was con- 
fined to high roads, and the bon, Member 
had put a forced construction on the 
clause. 

Clause with amendments agreed to. 

On the clause authorising constables to 
apprehend offenders without a warrant, 
and take them before a magistrate, being 
put, 

Mr. Warburton proposed, that it should 
be omitted altogether. 

Mr, C. Buller said, that a policeman 
had no power to take up a person guilty 
of au assault without a warrant, but in 
the graver offence of employing a dog to 
draw a cart, it appeared that he was to have 
the power. He complained of this great 
legislative enactment, that it was imper- 
fect, inasmuch as it made no provision for 
the objects of its peculiar care. When 
they had taken up the man, what did 
they propose to do with the dog? He was 
deprived of his only natural protector, 
and did they intend to leave him to the 
wide world, without any food but such as 
he could get by chance without attacking 
some unfortunate passenger. A_ bill was 
brought in by a worthy Alderman some 
years since, for the prevention of hydro- 
phobia, which had been treated with great 
ridicule by the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tamworth. One clause of 
that bill empowered a constable to take 
up any mad dog. In consequence of va- 
rious imperfections that bill was referred 
to a Select Committee, the Members of 
which had, he supposed, been chosen for 
their names. These were Mr. Lamb, Mr. 
Fox, and himself( Mr.“ Bull” er)—whowas 
at the time a very young Member. That 
committee, however, had elicited some 
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most important medical testimony, from 
which it appeared, that hydrophobia wag 
one of the rarest diseases known, and that 
it never originated spontaneously, but was 
always the consequence of absolute con. 
tagion. The hon. Member for Shoreham 
supported the measure on the ground of 
humanity to bad riders, as dog-carts 
made horses shy, and unhorsed gentlemen 
who were not very firm in their saddles; 
but if they were to legislate for the safety 
of gentlemen who could not ride well, 
they ought to go further, Many horses 
shyed at a wheelbarrow—and he never 
knew a horse who would pass a knife. 
grinder’s wheel without shying. There. 
fore, if they wished to carry out the 
Legislative foresight for gentlemen who 
could not ride well to the full, they ought 
to follow up this great measure, by a bill 
against knife grinders’ wheels and wheel- 
barrows. 

Clause agreed to, as were the other 
clauses. 

The House resumed ; Report to be te- 
ceived, 


Danisu Crarms.] Mr. Cresswell 
moved, that the House do resolve itself 
into a Committee of the whole House, to 
address her Majesty on the subject of the 
Danish Claims. 

The Solicttor-General said, it was un- 
doubtedly true that a resolution had been 
adopted by the House for an address to 
the Crown on the subject of these claims, 
the amount of which was somewhere about 
270,0002. He was sure it would be gra- 
tifving to the House to afford relief to 
any persons who had sustained loss, but 
he did not think they ought to vote away 
so large a sum of the public money with- 
out taking into consideration the circum- 
stances under which these claims were 
made. On the present occasion, he felt, 
that the amount was of very little import- 
ance, compared to the principle involved 
in it. The House was no doubt aware of 
the general nature of these claims. On 
two occasions lately it had been discussed 
in that House. It appeared to him, that 
the arguments did not embrace the entire 
principle. The compensation asked on 
the present occasion, was compensation 
for the loss of, certain ships and goods, 
which were seized by the Danish Govern- 
ment in 1807, in consequence of the at- 
tack that had been made on Copenhagen 
by this country. About thirty years subse 
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quent to the seizures, was the first time 
an application was made to the House of 
Commons on thie subject. The first ap- 
plication was made for compensation for 
the loss sustained by certain individuals 
for the confiscation of debts which had 
been owing by Danish subjects to the 
subjects of that country, and which had 
been confiscated in consequence of the 
events to which he had alluded. Subse- 
quently there was a compensation de- 
manded for goods on shore, which hac 
been seized by the Danish Government. 
A discussion took place, and it appeared 
to the House, that they ought, with pro- 
priety, to sanction those claims of com- 
pensation. The ground on which these 
claims were urged by Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, were very general, but they were to 
the effect, that the goods seized, and the 
debts confiscated, were seized and confis- 
cated contrary to the law of nations, and 
that where the Government did not enforce 
redress, they were bound to make good 
the claims of their own subjects. That 
point was discussed more than once, and 
undoubtedly it did seem, that the princi- 
ple which had been laid down and acted 
upon was, that if the government of the 


people suffering the injustice did not think 
itright to enforce compensation from the 
offending Government, the burthen was 
transferred to the Government to which 


the party belonged. The concession of 
those claims gave rise to an application, 
in the year 1834 or 1836, on behalf of 
the owners of ships and goods which had 
been seized afloat, and encouraged by the 
success of the previous application, peti- 
tions were presented on behalf of this 
claim. Various statements had been made 
to the House in relation to the facts, on 
a former occasion, when the subject of 
the claim was brought before the House, 
when it was negatived. It had since been 
advocated by several hon. Members. Al- 
though the principle he had referred to 
was adopted by the House in relation to 
debts and goods on shore, no such au- 
thority was applicable to the present 
question, because it stood on a different 
footing, and involved a principle which 
was totally different. He would call the 
attention of the House to a distinct state- 
ment of the facts, as many speeches had 
been made in that House on the subject, 
which varied somewhat as to the true 
Statement respecting the origin of these 
Claims, It would be material for the 
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House to attend to the state of relations 
existing between this country and Den- 
mark at the time of the seizure of the 
ships and goods. On the 27th of July 
1807, the English fleet sailed from this 
country with sealed orders, and arrived 
early in August in the Great Belt, and 
cut off all communication between Zeal- 
and and the continent. From the 3d of 
August negociations were prosecuted by 
Mr. Jackson, seeking for the surrender of 
the Danish fleet, for the security of this 
country. Upon the 16th of August—a 
most important date—the Danish Govern- 
ment issued a proclamation, stating that 
the English Envoy had on the 13th de- 
clared that hostilities would commence, 
and therefore, that the two countries 
were at war; and then gave orders for the 
seizure and detention of British property. 
Now, as very much had been said on 
every occasion, on the subject of want of 
notice of caution on the part of those in 
possession of the ships and goods which 
were ultimately seized by the Danish go- 
vernment, and for which compensation 
was claimed, he wished to impress upon 
the House the circumstances which oc- 
curred at this date, the 16th, long before 
the seizure of the property. A proclama- 
tion was issued by the Danish govern- 
ment, stating, that the two countries were 
at war of the same date. Admiral Gam- 
bier published a document explaining the 
objects of the expedition, seeking the pos- 
session of the Danish fleet, and threaten- 
ing capture in case of refusal. On the 
24th, the Danish government issued a fur- 
ther manifesto, and on the 25th of Au- 
gust, the Admiral, who was the officer of 
this country, issued an order for the de- 
tention of the Danish vessels. On the 
2nd of September, the bombardment of 
Copenhagen took place, and on the same 
day there was an order in council issued 
for the seizure of Danish ships. On the 
23d of September, a manifesto was issued 
by Great Britain, and on the 4th of No- 
vember, there was a declaration of war. 
Now, in the course of the discussion 
which had taken place on this subject, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had pro- 
tested against being supposed to sanction 
the claim. The matter was referred to a 
committee, in order to ascertain the facts 
connected with the claims; and a report 
was ultimately obtained in July last upon 
these facts. That report gave the dates 
on which the seizures had been made, 
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He had called the attention of that House 
to the date of the 16th of August. One 
vessel was seized on the 23d of August, 
and four on the 25th. In the month of 
September, there were five. The whole 
of the remainder were seized at a later 
period, extending through September, Oc- 
tober, and November, and the elaim to 
which he had referred embraced the whole 
of those captures down to the month of De- 
cember. Now what was the ground upon 
which the House was justified iu imposing 
a burthen exceeding a quarter of a million 
on the public in respect of these captures ? 
However much it might be lamented that 
public events should inflict loss upon indi- 
viduals, it was not a received principle 
that taxes should be imposed, and that 
compensation should be paid by the public 
to individuals who unfortunately suffered 
from the operations of war. It required 
something more than that an enemy should 
have seized the property of individuals to 
warrant the House in voting public money 
to relieve the sufferers. If these vessels 


had been seized according to the laws 
war as observed amongst civilized nations, 4 
on what ground could the House distin- 
guish the Danish claims from the claim 
of the immense class of ruined persons 


who had suffered from the seizures of 
France, Russia, and other nations? It was 
most material to see whether there was 
any real ground of distinction. He had 
cautiously attended to the grounds urged 
at various times in order to induce the 
House to vote the public money. First of 
all, it had been stated, that these indivi- 
duals had a claim to compensation, because 
they had no notice of the intention of this 
country to commence hostilities with Den- 
mark; that they embarked upon their 
voyage, and remained in the Baltic in full 
confidence that the amicable relations be- 
tween this country and Denmark were 
not likely to be disturbed. He presumed 
that something more must be shown than 
that the Government did not give notice 
to the merchants of this country when they 
were about to commence hostile operations 
or to commit a hostile act, or to commence 
a war against another power. Whoever 
attended to the circumstances attending 
the seizure of the Danish fleet would per- 
ceive that the slightest previous intimation 
of the intention of the Government, if it 
had not totally defeated the immensely im- 
portant subject which was gained by the 
seizure of the Danish fleet, would at least 
have added very greatly to the difficulty of 
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the enterprise. It was impossible, consist. 
tent with public duty, and with public po. 
licy, that the Government could have been 
justified in giving such information. No 
notice, therefore was given prior to the 
sailing of the fleet, except what was af. 
forded by those public acts to which he 
had referred. He presumed that when the 
British fleet appeared off Copenhagen, and 
occupied the station which it did, no man 
in his senses would draw any other infer. 
ence than that it was extremely probable 
that hostilities would take place. The ves. 
sels did not arrive there certainly with an 

view to preserve peace in any sense which 
could induce persons to suppose that peace 
was secure. But this fleet arriving there 
at the date he had mentioned—on the 3d 
of August—these vessels continued there. 
He would not say that by such conduct 
they had acted imprudently. While the 
fleet was there, he would not deny but 
that they were safe enough; but where 
they traced the course of events, and found 
these vessels remaining after the English 
fleet had left the Baltic, taking with them 
the Danish fleet and stores, no one could 
contend but that they had had abundant 
information given to them, sufficient to put 
any prudent person upon their guard? He 
begged the House to notice what the 
principle was on which this compensation 
was claimed—and to what that principle 
would lead, If that country found it ne- 
cessary, on a sudden emergency to make an 
attack on a Foreign Power, and the Fo- 
reign Power should seize on British pro- 
perty—thus circumstanced, would that 
make a claim for compensation. He be- 
seeched the House to look to the public 
consequences to which such a_ principle 
must lead. He, therefore, thought the 
argument that they had not had sufficient 
intimation was one which was not applica- 
ble in the present instance. But it was 
said the House ought to consider the pe- 
culiar circumstances under which that 
fleet had gone to Denmark. _ As far as he 
could gather them the circumstances were 
these. The Government of the day 
having no doubt, obtained secret informa- 
tion of the fact, understood that the Danish 
Government had agreed to give Buona- 
parte the use of their fleet to serve against 
this country. In fact there was a secret 
article to that effect in the Treaty of Tilsit. 
The British Government having obtained 
information of that fact, acted in anticipa- 
tion of the secret article. They found the 
Danish Government was a weak Governs 
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ment compared with the French, and 
knew that they had agreed to aid the 
French against this country by the loan of 
the Danish fleet, and undoubtedly, and he 
thought rightly, before that secret article 
could be acted on, the Government 
thought it right to save this country from 
the dangerous position in which it would 
he placed by the execution of that secret 
article of the treaty by sending to Denmark 
and seizing the fleet. If a weak man pos- 
sessed an instrument capable of destroying 
you, and a strong man, your enemy, had 
induced the weak man to lend him that 
instrument, and you knew it before hand, 
who would hesitate to arrest that weapon 
from his hand? It was not possible to 
discuss such a question on narrow grounds. 
But he did not apprehend that the pro- 
priety or impropriety of that war had any- 
thing to do with the legal part of the 
question, They were not to decide onclaims 
for compensation by looking back to the 
history of the justice or the injustice of the 
war, That question was to be decided on 
other principles. He knew that some per- 
sons considered the seizure of the Danish 
fleet an act of great aggression, but it 
would be a most unfortunate result for the 
country if they should lay it down asa 
principle that because in the opinion of a 
certain portion of the community hostili- 
ties were unjustifiable, that therefore par- 
ties thus situated should be entitled to 
compensation. Allusion had been made to 
a conversation stated to have taken place 
between Admiral Gambier 'and certain 
persons interested in these claims at the 
time the fleet were in the Baltic. It had 
heen stated, that two persons asked the 
Admiral if they might not safely go up 
the Baltic, and that the Admiral had told 
them they might. Now that conversation 
had been mentioned thirty years after it 
was stated to have taken place, when Ad- 


miral Gambier was dead, and when the} 


only witnesses to it were the persons inter- 
ested in making the claims. He thought 
no one could doubt that such evidence was 
hot sufficient to warrant them in coming 
to a decision on the subject, more espe- 
cially when they had no knowledge of the 
dates when, or the circumstances under 
which such conversations took place. He 
knew that the Government had caused 
search to be made among the public docu- 
ments, in order to discover if any could be 
discovered to justify the opinion that the 

overnment of the day had misled the 
merchants, but no such document could be 
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found. He would, therefore, say, that 
neither the recent or previous motion, nor 
the justice or injustice of the war, formed 
any ground for granting compensation in 
the present instance. The next ground 
alleged was, that the English fleet was in 
the Baltic for a certain time, and had left 
it without protection. Now he (the Soli-« 
citor-general) presumed that those who 
were there were not in a situation in 
which facts so notorious and open to the 
public as the British fleet being in the 
Baltic and having the whole Danish fleet 
in its possession were not known to them. 
The very fact of its leaving the Baltic was 
too notorious for such a state of things, 
and the state of affairs was such that no 
individual could be without some know- 
ledge of them, and ought not to have suf. 
fered property and goods to remain in those 
ships under an idea that circumstances 
would alter the position in which they 
were then placed, and that protection would 
be afforded them. Was it a ground for 
composition if any department of the Go- 
vernment of the day had left that or any 
part of the world without protection, 
whereby the property of individuals was 
hostilely seized ? Was that a ground upon 
which the House could vote public money 
by way of compensation. Blame might be 
passed on such a Government for this 
neglect, but he did not recollect ever to 
have heard or read that, because protection 
had not been afforded in some parts of the 
world that those who had suffered by the 
neglect were to receive a compensation by 
a vote of that House. The complaint that 
protection had not been afforded had been 
repeatedly made and brought before the 
House ; but he believed it had never been 
followed up by a vote of public money for 
compensation. Another ground urged was, 
that if the House thought fit to grant 
compensation for the loss sustained by the 
confiscation of the debts and goods ashore 
that it ought, therefore, to do equal justice 
and to extend compensation to ships and 
goods afloat. He believed that the 
House was induced to vote such com- 
pensation upon very distinct principles, 
On a public principle, not taken up for 
the occasion, but one that was supported 
by the books and authorities, After 
compensation had been afforded to those 
who had sustained losses in respect to what 
he had adverted, it was urged, on the part 
of the present claimants, that those indi- 
viduals had no just claim. If it was true 
that the confiscation of goods on shore was 
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contrary to the law of nations—if that was 
true, said they, you granted compensation 
when the principle was not called for, 
for when you made your treaty with Den- 
mark you made it to the effect that debts 
should not be recoverable, notwithstanding 
compensation; but that statement was 
never made to the House till long after 
the compensation was granted by the 
House. The House granted the compen- 
sation on the grounds he had stated, and 
it was urged by Sir James Mackintosh in 
the first instance, and that argument was 
afterwards granted by other hon. Members 
that the country had stipulated for the 
redress. Now, if that argument was well 
founded, the subsequent stipulation over- 
rode the original claim. In that instance 
the House, in allowing compensation acted 
upon a distinct ground, but then it was 
stated, that though the House had granted 
compensation, aud though the country had 
stipulated for the redress, that it could 
not be maintained, and it was subsequently 
stated that the subjects of this country did 
not desire it. He knew not how that might 
be, but he knew that many had applied 
for it. He repeated that the House had 


never sanctioned the principle on which 
the present claim was founded, and that 


the former claim had been granted on en- 
tirely different grounds. There wasanother 
fact which had been stated, and he appre- 
hended it was one which had made a con- 
siderable impression on the House, and 
probably went far in inducing it to be ac- 
ceded to the late motion upon the subject ; 
it was this, that this country at the time 
had seized Danish property to a very great 
amount ; and it was said that as we had, 
possessed ourselves of property amount- 
ing to upwards of one million sterling, 
the petitioners who had suffered by the 
acts of hostilities ought to be compensated 
out of that fund. That argument appeared 
plausible enough, but it rested upon pre- 
cisely the same grounds as the claim which 
the subjects of a country might make for 
their losses they had sustained from an 
enemy, while they sought to be indemni- 
fied out of the property which the country 
had got as the fruits of the war. It did 
not appear to him that the proximity in 
point of date of the seizure of the Danish 
to the seizure of the British property in 
any respect affected the principle. It was 
no just ground of compensation that that 
country, in the course of its hostilities with 
another, acquired property of great value, 
that certainly was no ground for putting 
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forward a claim for compensation. Such 
a principle would lead to very extensive 
consequences, and very great embarrass. 
ment. The then Chancellor of the Exche. 
quer (Lord Althorp) said, that these 
claims not having been made for thirty 
years afterwards, the fund had been long 
since exhausted, or if not, that a very 
small and insignificant sum remained 
available. Let not the House act upon 
the presumption that that country had 
had the benefit of a large surplus amount 
of property taken from the Danish nation 
beyond the payments appropriated to the 
subject. From his inquiries on the matter 
in order to ascertain what was his duty 
with respect to these claims, he had learned 
that no such fund now existed, and it 
would be a gross injustice to vote away the 
public money under the erroneous impres« 
sion that such a fund was available. He 
believed he had stated the various argu- 
ments that had been urged in the discus- 
sions that had taken place on the subject. 
His hon. and learned Friend had referred 
to some authorities which he said sanctioned 
these payments. If his hon. and learned 
Friend thought there were any such au- 
thorities, let him point tlem out, for he 
had not been able to ascertain that such 
claims as the present were anywhere 
mentioned by the law of nations. If the 
Danish Government, in seizing the goods 
and ships, were in the course of legitimate 
warfare—if they committed that infraction 
according to the laws and rules by which 
the civilized nations conducted their war- 
fare, then what was there in that case 
whereby, according to general principles, 
the sufferers were entitled to compensation 
at the public expense for losses sustained 
in the course of legitimate warfare. Nobody 
had ever attempted to deny that the war- 
fare was legitimate on the part of the 
Danes. He heard the echo of the word 
legitimate. Probably an impression existed 
in the quarter from which that sound 
emanated that the warfare could not 
be legitimate on the part of the Danes, 
if that warfare was induced by a wrong- 
ful act on the part of our Govern- 
ment. The question was, had the Danes, 
in seizing the property, committed any act 
by which the claim of those who suffered 
was justified. Many persons differed as to 
the propriety of the act of this Govern- 
ment in commencing hostilities, but peo 
had denied that the Danes were justified, 
if they thought fit, in seizing the property 
of the subjects of this country. It was of 
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great importance when that House voted 
large sums of money as compensation to 
persons standing in a situation analogous 
to that of the present petitioners, that the 
act should be intelligible on general prin- 
ciples. The House should not, in its 
votes, give rise to the probability of an 
opinion arising, that it was influenced by 
favour to this or that class of persons. 
The vote should be given on broad intelli- 
gible public principles. He was satisfied 
that if that came to be distinctly stated, 
his hon. Friend, who advocated the cause 
of those petitioners, would perceive that 
there was no just foundation for those 
claims. He therefore, had called-the at- 
tention of the House to the facts, out of 
which those claims arose, and he certainly 
failed to discover any ground upon which 
this House would vote compensation in the 
present instance, which could not be ad- 
vanced by any set of persons who might 
- suffer by war. He did not think that those 
claimants suffered as much as the persons 
from whom Russia had made its immense 
seizure. He did not think it would be 
dificult to prove that the claims of those 
who suffered by the Russian seizure stood 
higher than the present claims. For it 
was more than doubtful that the Russians 


acted according to the laws of war when they 


seized the property he alluded to. He 
trusted the House would address its at- 
tention to those general public powers on 
which the claims of compensation was 
made, and say whether it was one which 
they could impartially and honestly grant. 
He would be the last man to stand in the 
way of compensation, if those individuals 
could sustain a well-founded claim. He 
thought no such grounds existed, and he 
hoped that the House would perceive that 
the first resolution adopted with respect to 
the claim, whereby it was rejected, was a 
fitting one ; and that the last arose from 
some such cause, or the eloquence of the 
gentleman who advocated the claim. As 
there were no fresh grounds for sustaining 
the claim, he hoped the House would op- 
pose going into committee on the question. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman concluded 
by moving as an amendment, that the 
House would resolve itself into a com- 
mittee on that day three months. 

Sir Stratford Canning wished to say a 
few words on this question. He considered 
the frequent disctssions of this question 
and the votes to which the House had pre- 
viously come respecting it, was a sufficient 
justification for the present motion—for 
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the House had already passed three subse- 
quent votes on this subject, not in previous 
Parliaments, but during the existence of 
the present House of Commons. Without 
recurring to any previous knowledge of the 
proceedings he considered he was at least 
bound to support the votes he had given. 
After the House had gone this length it 
was for the Government to consider whe- 
ther there were any circumstances such as 
would not warrant them to take those 
steps which could carry the votes of the 
House into effect. As on those former oc- 
casions he had voted with the majority he 
should vote with his learned Friend on the 
present occasion. He was well aware of 
the distinction the hon. and learned So- 
licitor-general had drawn between these 
claims, as related to one part of the pro- 
perty concerned and those which related to 
the other part. If he rightly understood 
the hon. and learned Gentleman he ad- 
mitted that the former claims rested on 
this ground, that the Danes in confiscating 
this property had exceeded the law of 
nations. He was perfectly well aware of 
the peculiar relations between England 
and Denmark, at the breaking out of the 
war in the year 1807. That principle if 
fairly applied to other cases left this case 
an exception. With regard to the time he 
did not think the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s argument was valid, for the other 
claims that were satisfied were not brought 
forward until thirty years after they had 
accrued. It depended entirely upon the 
circumstances under which that war com- 
menced, and he must be allowed to observe 
that this being established all that had 
been said about the danger of introducing 
bad precedents was set aside. It would 
appear that on that occasion the Danish 
government had thought it right to exer- 
cise what in the opinion of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite was a legiti- 
mate right, and they appeared to have 
exercised it with every wish to maintain 
pacific relations with us. We had 
showed our specific intentions by the 
armament we had sent out so as to 
take away from the Danes all excuse 
for resistance. It appeared that no em- 
bargo was made in this country till long 
after the squadron was withdrawn, and 
the merchants might have presumed that 
negotiations in the presence of so large a 
squadron would have had a peaceable effect, 
or at least have sufficed for their protec- 
tion, These circumstances justified his 
hon. Friend in bringing forward the sub- 
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ject. There were great peculiarities in 
this case—peculiarities so great as to ren- 
der persons concerned entitled to indem- 
nity, to which, under other circumstances, 
they would not be entitled. If it were not. 
for these extreme peculiarities, he should 
be one of the first to recognise the danger 
of acceding to these claims; but he felt 
that he was justified in giving his vote for 
this motion. Whatever might be their 
ulterior proceedings, he thought the House 
was bound to follow up the votes they had 
already given. 

Mr. Hume said—Sir, this subject has 
been so often before the House, and so 
well argued by both parties, that I really 
do not consider that much time ought now 
to be occupied with it. I cannot but ex- 
press my regret, that the learned Solicitor- 
general did not favour us on a former oc- 
casion with his views on this subject, that 
we might, in the first instance, have had 
the benefit of his learning and research, 
and an opportunity of looking into those 
facts to which he has alluded, although I 
must say I have not been able to discover 
any novelty nor much discrimination in 
what the hon. and learned Gentleman has 
addressed to the House. It is now nearly 


twenty years since | first took part in 


tliese discussions. On the first class the 
justice of the claim was still more manifest, 
but the same arguments which have been 
used by the learned Solicitor-general were 
urged against the first class. ‘The House 
of Commons, however, decided in favour 
of the claim. The same arguments were 
adduced against the second class; and yet 
the House of Commons agreed to the vote. 
The same atguments have been brought 
against the third class; the matter has 
undergone considerable discussion, and 
three votes have been taken upon it. Sir, 
I am sorry that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman should have attempted to induce 
the House not to accede to this motion, by 
stating that the funds received from Den- 
mark are now exhausted. We know full 
well that 1,200,000/., came into the British 
Exchequer, and of this sum not more than 
600,000/, has been paid. The interest 
alone would have doubled that amount. 
From the circumstance that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman has resorted to that 
threadbare argument, I infer that he is 
conscious that he has no other to urge. 
Let us not forget the circumstance which 
attended the commeticement of the war. 
The tight hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and his predecessors 
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in office, have contended that by admittin 

this claim you would be establishing a dan. 
gerous precedent. The war against Den. 
mark was commenced in the most atrocious 
manner. Nothing but overpowering fear 
on the part of the British Government 
could have dictated it? Political feelings 
we have nothing todowith. I quite agree 
with the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
that when the Government had under. 
taken an expedition which they supposed 
to be necessary for the interest of Great 
Britain, it would have been improper to 
answer inquiries—“ Are we going to war 
or not? May we trade or may we not?” 
If the ‘Government had given such infor. 
mation they would undoubtedly have 
risked the success of the expedition. I do 
think that the circumstances which have 
been mentioned by the Solicitor-general, 
place the claimants, in this case, in a pe- 
culiar position, and make it almost impos- 
sible any similar case should occur. Con. 
sidering what Parliament has already done, 
the long and elaborate discussion which 
has taken place, remarking that with ree 
ference to dates and facts the Opposition 
had been found defective ; for although I 
do not recollect the whole of the dates 
alluded to by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, I think the hon. Baronet who has 
spoken, stated very correctly that many, if 
not all of the seizures were made at a time 
when British subjects had a right to ex« 
pect security. Under all these circum 
stances, | must say that it would only be 
an act of justice to these individuals who 
have suffered for so many years, that we 
should at last compensate them as far as 
we can for the losses to which they have 
been subjected. I hold them to be entitled 
to receive both the principal and tlie in- 
terest, but as the principal only is con- 
cerned, let us grant one part of the justice 
to which they are entitled. At any rate, 
I shall certainly vote, as I have done be- 
fore, for going into committee, in order 
that justice may be obtained by these indi- 
viduals. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said; 
he was rather disposed to consent to the 
appointment of the committee than to 
divide the House on the question. Heé 
was determined that the matter should 
come fairly before the House. The parties 
had before stated, that they did not go for 
the money, but for the principle. It was 
now made a question of actual money. He 
did not think he need diseuss the question 
at length as it had been exhausted by the 
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argurrents of his hon. and learned Friend 
the Solicitor-general, who had, he should 
say, completely demolished the case of the 
hon. and learned Member for Liverpool. 
He must complain that he had nut on a 
former occasion been treated with courtesy 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman. He 
had applied to him when the question came 
last under the consideration of the House 
to defer the discussion in the absence of 
his hon. and learned Friends the Attorney 
and Solicitor general, considering that the 
debate could not well be conducted with- 
out them, the one of them being absent 
from business, and the other from illness ; 
but the hon. and learned Gentleman re- 
fused to accede to the request, and he 
thought he had a right to complain of that. 
He would not, however, oppose the motion 
for going into committee, but he would 
take the opportunity of stating his views 
on the bringing up of the Report. 

Mr. Cresswell was surprised that the 
right hon. Gentleman had complained of 
his want of personal courtesy towards him 
in a former debate. 

The Chancelior of the Exchequer: Yes, 

rsonal. 

Mr. Cresswell: Will the right hon. Gen- 
tleman tell me the date: 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that on the occasion of the last debate, on 
his asking the hon. and learned Gentleman 
to postpone it, in the absence of the law 
officers of the Crown, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman told him that he would not, 
and that he thought he was justified in 
not granting the request. He had, accord- 
ingly brought forward the question, which 
left him (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
under the inconvenience of answering, in 
the absence of his hon. and learned 
Friends. 

Mr. Cresswell said, that he had not the 
slightest recollection of the occurrence ; 
but if it had taken place, he thought he 
was perfectly justified in taking such a 
course, because the subject had been argued 
on two occasions before. It had been 
argued under the right hon. Gentleman’s 
predecessor by the Attorney and Solicitor 
general ; and he had himself at that mo- 
ment a note of the arguments they had 
used. He could not, therefore, understand 
why he should have been called on to put 
off a motion of the kind from day to day, 
and from night to night, while a number 
of persons, who had entrusted him with 
their case, were looking for justice. If, 
therefore, he had acted as was said, he was 
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justified in doing so. But after the House 
had twice affirmed the principle of the 
motion, and when increasing majorities 
had declared in favour of its principle, he 
should say the right hon. Gentleman had 
no reason to expect that he (Mr. Creswell) 
should postpone its consideration in the 
absence of the law oflicers of the Crown. 
As, however, the right hon. Gentleman 
would not oppose the motion for going 
into committee, he would not allude fur- 
ther to the matter. 

Sir Charles Grey distinctly recollected 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
stated in the former debate, that he was 
placed in a very inconvenient situation by 
the absence of his two hon. and learned 
Friends, and that another occasion for the 
discussion would be more convenient to 
himself; but he had not put it as a matter 
of personal favour to the hon, and learned 
Gentleman, who said, that as the matter 
had not been argued before, he would not 
consent to the request. 

Mr. Phillip Howard said, that it ap- 
peared to him that his right hon. Friend 
bore too hard upon the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, because his right hon. Friend 
must be aware that it was his duty, as 
guardian of the public purse, to make the 
best defence which he could, while the 
hon. and learned Gentleman was equally 
justified in injuring his case. He had, on 
more than one occasion, voted against the 
right hon. Gentleman, but he did not see 
anything in his conduct which he could 
not applaud. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

Mr. Estcourt said, that as the committee 
was conceded, he would not occupy the 
time of the House with any discussion of 
the question. 

Mr. Warburton thought the course 
suggested by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer by far the most convenient one, 
since, before coming to a final decision, it 
would be well to have a discussion, in 
which the force of the arguments addressed 
to the House by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, the Solicitor-general might be 
considered. 

House in Committee: It was resolved, 
‘“¢ That an humble address be presented to 
her Majesty, praying that her Majesty 
will be graciously pleased to take into con- 
sideration the Report, bearing date 12th 
May 1840, made by the Commissioners, 
to whom it was referred, to examine and 
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adjudicate upon the claims of certain Brit- 
ish subjects, for losses sustained by the 
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seizure and confiscation of their ships and 
cargoes by the Government of Denmark, 
in the year 1807 ; and that her Majesty 
will be pleased to advance to such claim- 
ants the amount of their respective losses 
as ascertained by the said Commissioners ; 
and assuring her Majesty that this House 
will make good the same.” 

Address was agreed to. 

House resumed, resolution to be re- 


ported, 


CuaritaBte Trusts.] On the motion 
of Mr. J. Stewart, the Charitable Trusts 
Bill was read a third time, and several 
amendments made. 

Sir E. Sugden objected to a clause which 
had been added on the recommitment of the 
bill, which suggested the existence of 
doubts as to the individuals in whom the 
estates of charitable trusts were legally 
vested. By the English Reform Act they 
were distinctly vested in the corporations. 
The name of the Attorney-general was 
endorsed on this bill; and he charged the 
hon. and learned Gentleman with endea- 
vouring, by a side wind, to effect an object 
which was not within the purview of the 
bill. He begged to move the omission of 
the clause. 


The Attorney-General considered that 
the clause to which theright hon. and learned 
Gentleman objected was a satisfactory one, 


and ought to be retained. It appeared 
that his right hon. Friend did not oppose the 
clause itself, but objected to the mode in 
which it had been introduced. The bill 
before the House related to charity trusts 
estates. The question was, whether the 
provision which was now opposed came 
within the scope of the bill, or was intro- 
duced clandestinely. The hon. Member 
knew that the clause was to be introduced. 
The bill was repeatedly printed. Ample op- 
portunity was afforded the right hon. Mem- 
ber, if he had been disposed, to offer any 
opposition to the clause. He would ex- 
plain shortly to the House the purport of 
the clause. When the Municipal Corpo- 
ration Bill was under discussion it was 
thought expedient to retain what was 
termed the legal estates in the members of 
* the old corporation up to a certain period, 
but no provision was made what should 
be done after that day. The period had 
elapsed, and nothing had been done. It 
was time that Parliament should legislate on 
the subject. It was stated by his right hon. 
Friend, that he doubted in whom the legal 
estates were now vested; but he (the At- 
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torney-general) entertained considerable 
doubts on that point. Many eminent law. 
yers, including the Lord Chancellor, agreed 
in these doubts. He considered the clause 
highly beneficial, and hoped his right hon, 
and learned Friend would withdraw his 
opposition to it. 

Sir E. Knatchbull thought that the clause 
did not come within the general scope of 
the bill, and ought to form the subject of 
a distinct measure. That was the first 
time the clause had come under the notice 
of the House, and he hoped the motion of 
his right hon. and learned friend would be 
acceded to. 

Mr. J. Stewart denied that the clause 
had been introduced without due notice, 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
ample opportunity afforded him to make 
himself acquainted with the nature of the 
clause. ‘The clause was of great import. 
ance. He had received several petitions 
from Bristol and Bridgewater, calling his 
attention to the difficulties which this 
clause was intended to obviate. The sub- 
ject was also mentioned to him by several 
gentlemen of great legal attainments and 
experience connected with the Court of 
Chancery, who all approved of the propriety 
and necessity of a clause of that kind. He 
repudiated the charge of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, that the clause was 
smuggled into the bill. He thought that, 
under the circumstances of the case, he 
and others, who supported the bill, were 
not open to such an imputation. The bill 
was one in which he took a great interest, 
and, considering it would have a most be- 
neficial tendency, he hoped the House 
would reject the amendment, and allow 
the bill to be read a third time. 

The House divided on the question, 
that the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the bill :—Ayes 35; Noes 
30 :—Majority 5. 


List of the Ayes. 


Hume, J. 
Humphery, J. 
Labouchere, rt. hn. H. 
Lambton, H. 
Lynch, A. H. 
Macaulay, rt. hn. T. B. 
Maule, hon. F. 
Muntz, G. F. 
O’Brien, W. S. 
Philips, M, 
Scholefield, J. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Stuart, W. V, 
Thornely, T. 


Briscoe, J. I. 
Brotherton, J. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Busfeild, W. 

Clay, W. 

Collier, J. 
Duncombe, T. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A, 
Greg, R. H. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir.C, 
Ileathcoat, J. 
Hector, C. J. 
Hobhouse, T. B. 
Howard, P. I. 
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Turner, E. 
Villiers, hn. C. P. 
Wakley, T. 
Warburton, H. 
Wemyss, Captain 


Houses of Industry 


Wilde, Sir T. 
Williams, W. 
TELLERS. 
Attorney General 
Stewart, J. 


List of the Nors. 


Arbuthnott, hn. H. 
Bagge, W. 

Bailey, J. 

Baldwin, C. B. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Bruce, C. L. C. 
Clerk, Sir G. 
Cresswell, C. 
Drummond, II. EH. 
Dugdale, W. S, 
Filmer, Sir E. 
Freshfield, J. W. 
Gaskell, J. Milnes 
Goring, H. D 
Grimsditch, T. 


Hepburn, Sir T. B. 


Hodgson, R. 


Lindsay, H. H. 
Lockhart, A. M. 
Mackenzie, T. 
Pakington, J. S. 
Palmer, G. 
Parker, R. T. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Rae, rt. hn. Sir W. 
Round, J. 
Sibthorp, Colonel 
Thesiger, F. 
Vernon, G. H. 


Wilbraham, hon. B. 


TELLERS. 
Knatchbull, Sir E. 
Sugden, Sir E. 


{June 9} 


Bill passed. 


Suppry.—Miuit1a Estimatres.] On 
the motion of Mr. Macaulay, the Militia 
Estimates were referred toa Committee of 
Supply. 

House in Committee of Supply. 

Mr. Macaulay moved, that a sum not 
exceeding 166,230/. be granted to her Ma- 
jesty, to defray the charge of the embo- 
died militia of Great Britain and Ireland 
for the year 1841-42. 

Mr. Hume said, that, under the circum- 
stances of the House, he should not oppose 
the vote, but he considered this expense 
altogether useless, and hoped that in a new 
Parliament it might be saved. 

Resolution agreed to, the House re- 
sumed. 


Ways anp Means.] On the motion of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
House resolved itself into a Committee of 
Ways and Means. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
the following grants to her Majesty :— 
6,200,000/. from the consolidated fund ; 
47,3081. 18s. surplus of grants of former 
years ; 500,000/. transfer of aids. 

Resolutions agreed to—House resumed. 


Houses or Inpusrry—Iretanp.] On 
the question, that the report of the Houses 
of Industry (Ireland) Bill be brought up, 

Sir E. Knatchbull complained that the 
Government had not kept good faith in 
bringing forward these bills, when it was 
distinctly understood from the declaration 
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of the noble Lord (J. Russell) that no bill 
that was likely to be opposed should be 
proceeded with. The hon, Baronet al- 
luded particularly to the Charitable Trusts 
Bill, to support which several Members of 
the Government had come down that even- 
ing, although it was known that his right 
hon. and learned Friend, the Member for 
Ripon, (Sir E. Sugden), and other hon. 
Members on that (the opposition) side of 
the House, entertained strong objections 
to many of its provisions. 

Mr. Macaulay said, that Ministers had 
not attempted to proceed with any one of 
their own measures to which objection was 
likely to be urged, but that with regard 
to the bill to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had alluded, it was not a Government 
measure, but had been introduced by an 
hon. and learned friend behind him (Mr. 
J. Stewart.) The Government were no 
parties to it, and any two Members of the 
Government might have voted opposite 
ways upon it. 

Mr. Pigot said, the present bill was not 
a Government measure, and he understood 
there was no opposition to it. 

Colonel Sibthorp complained of the dis- 
a? manifested by the Members of 
ier Majesty’s Government to hurry over 
measures at inconvenient hours, and he 
thought that his right hon. Friend had 
done no more than his duty in calling the 
attention of the House to such humbug. 
Ministers went about amusing themselves, 
instead of attending to the business of the 
country. A more idle and deceitful set 
of men were never allowed to fill such im- 
portant offices, but he was resolved to 
follow them, and nothing should deter him 
from that which he believed to be his duty. 

Mr. F. Maule said, that he should not 
take any notice of the observations which 
the House had just heard; they were be- 
low contempt. [Order, order.) He had 
been willing to go on with the Bribery Bill, 
but after the notice given by his noble 
Friend it was impossible. 

Colonel Sibthorp baving left the House, 

Mr. Williams Wynn said, he could 
not help apprehending some unpleasant 
consequences from the words which had 
dropped from the hon. Gentleman opposite, 
and from what had been stated by the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman who had just left 
the House—[cries of “oh, oh.”| Some 
hon. Gentlemen might, perhaps, treat the 
matter with ridicule, but he (Mr. Wynn) 
certainly did not consider it so lightly, and 
he, therefore, moved that the hon. Mem- 

2Y 
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ber for Lincoln be directed to attend the 
House. 

Motion agreed to, and the Sergeant 
went out for the purpose of serving the 
order upon the hon. Member. 

Sir E. B. Sugden did not object to the 
motion, that the report on the Houses of 
Industry, &c. Bill be then received. 

The Sergeant appeared at the Bar, say- 
ing that he had served the order of the 
House upon Colonel Sibthorp. 

Mr. Hume inquired where ? 

The Sergeant: In the passage leading 
to the House of Commons. 

The Speaker: Do you know where the 
hon. Member now is? 

The Sergeant}: In one of the committee- 
rooms of the House, I believe. 

Sir E. Knatchbull then left the House, 
and speedily returned, accompanied by Co- 
Jonel Sibthorp. 

Mr. Speaker stated, that the House hav- 
ing been informed that the hon. and gallant 
Member for Lincoln had taken offence at an 
expression which had fallen from the hon. 
Member for Elgin, he felt called upon to 
state, that the expression had not escaped 
him; and that he had called the hon. 
Member to order at the time; and the 
hon. Member having recommenced his 
speech, without the words which had given 
offence to the hon. and gallant officer, he 
had considered that those words had, in 
fact, been retracted. Understanding, how- 
ever, that the hon. and gallant Member 
for Lincoln was not satisfied that such was 
the case, it now became his duty to call 
upon the hon. Member to retract an ex- 
pression which had given offence to another 
hon. Member. 

Mr. Fox Maule stated, that he certainly 
meant to mark, as strongly as he could, 
his opinion of the language of the hon. 
Member, to the Members of the Govern- 
ment, and his hon. Friends around him; 
but if, in so doing, he had exceeded the 
limits of Parliamentary language, he felt 
bound at once to molt his expressions 
within those limits. 

Col. Sibthorp said, in the course which 
he had taken, he was influenced by only 
one motive. He considered that he had 
a right to express his opinion with regard 
to the conduct of public men. He left the 
House as he always would do upon such 
an occasion ; and, although he was ready 
to bow to the authority of the Chair, he 
must say, that the guardianship over his 
honour, and his character as a public and 
private; man, should never prevent him 
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from protecting that honour and that cha. 
racter, in the manner most consistent with 
his own feelings, and with his duty to the 
public. If he understood rightly, the hon, 
Gentleman had retracted the expression 
which he had made use of. If so, he (Colonel 
Sibthorp) was perfectly satisfied. But he 
thought he had a right to put it to the 
Chair, whether the words and imputations 
of the right hon. Gentleman had been wholly 
and entirely retracted. 

The Speaker did not entertain the least 
doubt on the subject. 

Sir R. Peel submitted to the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman, that the expression 
had been amply retracted, and that the 
hon. Gentleman opposite had made every 
fair concession. He trusted the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman would allow him (Sir 
R. Peel) to act as moderator, and that no 
fresh explanation would be called for. 

Colonel Sibthorp said,that as that seemed 
to be the opinion of hon. Gentlemen who 
were most careful of the preservation of 
their honour, he should rest satisfied. 

Mr. 7’. Duncombe was glad to hear that 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman was satis- 
fied. But he heard the hon. and gallant 
Member say— 

The Speaker said, the hon. Member 
would see that theaffair had been concluded, 
and that it would be inexpedient to renew 
the subject. 

Report received. 


CierKk or THE Peace (Lancaster).] 
On the question that the report upon the 
Lancaster Clerk of the Peace Bill be 
brought up, 

Mr. Dugdale moved, that the bill be 
recommitted. He took up the subject in 
the absence of his hon: Friend, the Mem- 
ber for Warwick, The subject had not 
been sufficiently explained, and he thought 
that time ought to be given for the in- 
troduction of fresh clauses. 

The Attorney-General was opposed to 
any unnecessary delay, and hoped that the 
proposition for recommittal would not then 
be pressed. 

The House divided on the question, that 
the bill be recommitted: Ayes 51, Noes 
50 :—Majority 1. 


List of the Aves. 


Bramston, T. W. 
Bruen, Colonel 
Buck, jae W. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Clerk, Sir G. 


Adare, Viscount : 
Ainsworth, P. 
Arbuthnot, hon. H. 
Bailey, J. 
Baldwin, C. B. 





Clerk of the Peace 


Lygon, hon. General 
Mackenzie, T. 
Nicholl, J. 
Pakington, J. S. 
Palmer, G. 
Parker, R. T. 
Peel, rt. hn. Sir R. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Rae, rt. hn. Sir W. 
Richards, R. 
Round, J. 
Rushout, G. 
Sheppard, T. 
Sibthorp, Colonel 
Sotheron, T. E. 
Sugden, rt. hn. Sir E. 
Thesiger, I’, 
Vernon, G. H. 
Wilbraham, hon. B. 
Wynn, rt. hn. C, W. 
TELLERS. 
Courtenay, P. 
Dugdale, W. S. 
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Drummond, Hi. H. 

Duncombe, hon. W. 

Filmer, Sir E. 

Follett, Sir W. 

Forester, hon. G. 

Gaskell, J. Milnes 

Gore, O. W. 

Goring, H. D. 

Graham, rt. bn. Sir J. 

Grimsditch, T. 

Hamilton, Lord C. 

Harcourt, G. G. 

Hepburn, Sir T. B. 

Herries, rt. hon. J.C. 

Hodgson, R. 

Holmes, hon. W. 
A’Court 

Hope, hon. C. 

Kirk, P, 

Knatchbull, right. hn. 
Sir E. 

Lefroy, rt. hon. T. 

Lindsay, H. H. 


List of the Noss. 


Muntz, G. F. 
O’Brien, W. S. 
Parker, J. 

Parnell, rt. hn. Sir 1H. 
Philips, M. 

Pigot, rt. hn, D. 
Roche, W. 
Rundle, J. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Scholefield, J. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Stewart, J. 

Stuart, Lord J. 
Stuart, W. V. 
Thornely, T. 
Turner, E. 

Villiers, hon. C. P. 
Wakley, T. 
Walker, R. 
Warburton, H. 
Wilde, Sir T. 
Williams, W. 
Wyse, T. 


Adam, Admiral 
Baring, rt. hn, F. T. 
Barry, G. S. 
Briscoe, J. I. 
Brotherton, J. 
Busfeild, W. 

Clay, W. 

Dalmeny, Lord 
Duncombe, T. 

Erle, W. 

Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Greg, R. H. 

Grey, rt, hn. Sir C. 
Guest, Sir J. 
Heathcoat, J. 
Hector, C. J. 
Hobhouse, T. B. 
Howard, P. H. 
ete J. 

Humphery, J. 
tation. H. 
Lushington, C. 
Iynch, A. H. 
Macaulay, rt. hn. T. 
Maclean, D. 
Marshall, W. 
Morris, D. 


Bill to be recommitted. 
_ Mr. Courtenay moved, that it be an 
instruction to the committee to give com- 
pensation to the clerks of the justices of 
the peace for the borough of Manchester. 

Mr. M. Philips opposed the motion. 
There had been no petition in favour of 
any such proposition, and it was depre- 
cated by all parties in Manchester. 

The House divided: Ayes 28, Noes 65; 
Majority 37. 


TELLERS. 
Maule, hon. F. 
Campbell, Sir J. 


{June 9} 





(Lancaster ), 


List of the Aves. 


Arbuthnott, hon. H.; 
Bailey, J. 

Bruen, Colonel 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Clerk, Sir G. 
Drummond, IH. I. 
Duncombe, hon, W. 
Filmer, Sir E. 
Forester, hon. G. 
Gore, O. W. 
Grimsditch, T. 
Hodgson, R. 

Kirk, P. 

Lefroy, rt. hn. T. 
Lygon, hon. General 


Maclean, D. 
Nicholl, J. 
Pakington, J. S. 
Palmer, G. 
Parker, R. T. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Richards, R. 
Sheppard, T. 
Sibthorp, Colonel 
Thesiger, F, 
Waddington, H. §. 
Wilbrahan, hon. B. 
TELLERS. 
Courtenay, P. 
Dugdale, W. S. 


List of the Nors. 


Adam, Admiral 
Ainsworth, P. 
Baldwin, C. B. 
Baring, rt. hn. F. T. 
Barry, G. S. 
Briscoe, J. T. 
Buck, L. W. 
Busfield, W. 
Jampbell, Sir J. 
Clay, W. 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Gaskell, J. Milnes 
Goring, H. D. 
Greg, R. H. 
Cirey, rt. hon. Sir C. 
Guest, Sir J. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Harcourt, G. G. 
Heathcoat, J. 
Hector, C. J. 
Hepburn, Sir T. B. 
Hobhouse, T. B. 
Holmes, W. 
Hope, hon. G, 
Howard, P. H. 
Ilume, J. 
Humphery, J. 
Lambton, H. 
Lascelles, hon. W. S. 
Lindsay, H. H. 
Lushington, C. 
Lynch, A. H. 
Macaulay, rt. hon. T. 
Mackenzie, T. 


Marshall, W. 
Maule, hon. F. 
Morris, D. 
O’Brien, W. S. 
Parker, J. 
Parnell, rt. hn. Sir H. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Rae, rt. hon. Sir W. 
Roche, W. 
Round, J. 
Rundle, J. 
Rushout, G. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Scholefield, J. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Stewart, J. 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Stuart, W. V. 
Thornely, T. 
Troubridge, Sir E. T. 
Turner, E. 
Villiers, hon. C. P. 
Wakley, T. 
Walker, R. 
Warburton, H. 
Wilde, Sir T. 
Williams, W. 
Wood, B. 
Wynn, rt. hn. C, W. 
Wyse, T. 

TELLERS, 
Philips, M. 
Brotherton, J. 


House went into committee. 

Mr. Ainsworth moved, that the provi- 
sions of the bill be extended to Bolton. 

Mr. Grimsditch opposed the motion, on 
the ground, that the charter of Bolton was 


in dispute. 


The Altorney-General supported the 
motion, as it did not affect the point in 


dispute. 


Mr. Williams Wynn thought this an 
improper time to bring forward the mo- 
tion. — Motion negatived. 
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Mr. Dugdale moved, that a clause be 
brought up, to allow compensation to the 
clerks of the justices of the peace of the 
borough of Birmingham. 

Mr. Hume opposed the motion. There 
was no proof befure the House that the 
ratepayers of Birmingham, who would be 
saddled with the expense, had had any 
notice of the matter. 

Clause brought up and agreed to. 

The House resumed. 

Report received. 

Bill to be read a third time to-morrow. 


ApministraTion or Justicr.] The 
Attorncy-Gencral moved the further con- 
sideration of the report on the Administra- 
tion of Justice (No. 1.) Bill. 

Sir E. Sugden had expected that this 
bill would not come on again at so late 
a period of the Session, especially as it 
might have been passed long ago; nor 
did he consider that any inconvenience 
would accrue from letting it stand over 
to the next Session. It would seem, in- 


deed, that the legislation on this measure 
had been resumed at distant intervals, for 
the purpose of prolonging the existence of 
the Administration ; still he would not 
oppose the passing of the bill now, if the 


Government would adopt certain modifi- 
cations which he meant to propose. He 
did expect, that after the vote upon the 
question of want of confidence the other 
night, the noble Lord would not have 
thought it desirable to pursue this mea- 
sure any further, nor avail himself of the 
patronage which it must necessarily giv 
her Majesty’s Government in the distri- 
bution of those valuable appointments 
which would arise from it. The noble 
Lord should recollect, that he had put 
himself upon his trial, and that he had 
been tried by this House, and had been 
found, he would not say guilty, for he 
would not wish to make use of any word 
that could, by possibility, give the slight- 
est offence—but the noble Lord, and his 
colleagues, had been tried by this House, 
and had been found wanting. The noble 
Lord was, however, now going to be tried 
by the country, and if he should succeed, 
then the measure which he (Sir E. Sug- 
den) was about to propose, would not have 
the effect of throwing the slightest impe- 
diment in the way of the administration 
of justice, for Government could then carry 
forward their measure with a greater cer- 
tainty of success, and with more credit to 
themselves. He proposed to postpone the 
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operation of the bill for a short time, 
and he should be greatly surprised if the 
noble Lord were to oppose this very rea. 
sonable proposition. The House must con. 
sider this demand to be only fair, when it 
considered the position in which the Go. 
vernment at present stood. If ever there 
was a time in which great caution should 
be observed in the appointment of officers 
to fill those judicial situations which this 
measure would create, it was the present, 
The House should remember, that the 
judges, when once appointed, remained in 
their several situations, although the Go- 
vernment that appointed them might be 
obliged to give up office. Was there then 
any man who felt an interest in the due 
and proper administration of justice, who 
would desire that the power of the Crown 
should be exercised over such institutions 
as the present bill comprehended, at the 
present moment, when the real admini- 
stration of the country was to be imme- 
diately decided by an appeal to the people 
at large? He asserted, that the perfect 
exercise of those powers required the com- 
plete absence of prejudice upon the part 
of Government. With such observations, 
he begged leave to move the insertion of 
the following clause, “ And be it enacted, 
that this Act shall commence, and have 
effect, on and after the 10th day of Octo 
ber next, except when a subsequent day is 
hereinbefore fixed. 

Clause brought up, and read a first time; 
upon the motion, that it be read a second 
time, 

Lord J. Russell had hoped that the 
right hon. Gentleman would have been 
satisfied with the obstacles which he had 
already offered to the passing of the bill; 
that the delays and inconvenience which 
the administration of justice had suffered, 
owing to the interposition of the right 
hon. Gentleman, would have induced him 
to refrain from further interposition, and 
raising new obstacles. The right hon. 
Gentleman might endeavour to throw 
upon him the blame of not passing the 
bill last Session, by alluding to certain 
rumours, but not referring to any distinct 
cause. But it was quite certain, that the 
bill, having the assent of Lord Cottenham, 
Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Brougham, and 
other high authorities in the House of 
Lords, having been supported by a great 
majority of that House, having also had 
the support of the legal authorities, gene- 
rally speaking, on both sides in the House 
of Commons, the right hon. Gentleman at 
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the end of last Session, when the attend- 
ance of Members was thin, declared his 
determination to oppose the bill by every 
means in his power, and even, as he un- 
derstood, to use the forms of the House 
to prevent its passing. Therefore he had 
found it necessary to postpone the Bill. 
In the present year, the right hon, Gen- 
tleman said, that he had not used extreme 
diligence for the purpose of passing the 
pill. It was easy to say that, with regard 
to any particular bill, without looking to 
the general state of the business before 
the House. There might be an urgent 
reason for proceeding with the army or 
navy estimates for instance, which would 
interfere with the other business. Now 
the right hon. Gentleman said, it would 
be most convenient for the administration 
of justice, that this bill should not take 
effect till the 10th of October. He could 
not conceive in what way. ‘There were 
arrangements to be made for the sitting 
of the new courts. and he certainly could 
see no grounds for the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s opinion, if he understood him right- 
ly, that it would be the most convenient 
to wait till the whole bar were assembled 
in term, and then appoint the judges, who 
should then learn, for the first time, that 
they were to fill the situations. But the 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to confess, 
that the real reason for which the right hon. 
Gentleman proposed the clause had nothing 
to do with the administration of justice. 
Theright hon. Gentleman’s real reason was, 
that the House had passed a vote of want 
of confidence in the present administration. 
That reason might be very good to the 
right hon. Gentleman, but it was one to 
which it was impossible for him to assent. 
It was impossible that he should assent to 
such a ground for postponement, without 
admitting, what, of course, he could not ad- 
mit, that no appointment should be made ; 
no act of the executive Government per- 
formed, because right hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite had obtained a vote by a majority 
of one, on a resolution declaring a want of 
confidence in the present Administration, 
He denied the authority of that vote as 
an expression of the opinion of the coun- 
try. He could not consent that the Ad- 
ministration of the executive government 
should be paralyzed until the time that 
the question as to the opinion of the 
country should be decided by a new Par- 
liament. He could not admit the principle 
generally with regard to their carrying 
on the executive department of the Go- 
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vernment, and he certainly could not ad- 
mit it with regard to the Court of 
Chancery. Was it to be said, that the 
Lord Chancellor of all persons holding 
office in this country, was the man most 
unfit to hold office ; the man most unfit to 
give his opinion with regard to patronage ; 
the man whom the House of Commons 
was to fix the brand of its distrust ? With 
regard to the disposition of patronage, 
there had been occasions on which the 
Lord Chancellor, findiug persons holding 
offices which he thought it desirable to 
abolish, and finding vacancies to which 
these persons might be appointed, had 
gladly taken the opportunity of recom- 
mending the appointment of such persons 
rather than others, causing thereby a 
saving to the public by the suppression 
of their former offices. He might mention 
the cases of Mr. Justice Erskine and Sir 
George Rose, to show the desire of the 
Lord Chancellor to choose persons, not, as 
the right hon. Gentleman supposed, from 
political considerations, but purely from 
their competency to fill the offices in which 
they were placed, and on account of the 
additional advantage to the public of the 
suppression of useless offices. These were 
voluntary actions on the part of the Lord 
Chancellor and on the part of the Govern- 
ment, not forced upon them by any vote 
of that House, or any necessity whatever. 
Yet the right hon. Gentleman could come 
forward and say, when a bill was passing 
through the House which, by the confes- 
sions of all, would be for the benefit of the 
public, which would prevent further ar- 
rears, and relieve existing suitors, which 
would put an end to many evils, notorious 
and not denied ; that, having such a bill 
before them, -they should take the oppor- 
tunity of fixing a brand on the Lord 
Chancellor. He could take no other view 
of the clause of the right hon. Gentleman. 
He thought the right hon. Gentleman did 
not veil his purpose. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman did not say, that in consequence ot 
the vote of the House expressing its want 
of confidence in the Government, the dis- 
posal of all patronage should be postponed, 
but he selected this particular case ; and 
where the person to be consulted, and by 
whose opinion the Government would be 
guided, was Lord Cottenham, the ‘Lord 
Chancellor. He happened to have had a 
conversation with the Lord Chancellor last 
year relative to the disposal of these offices, 
and he could venture to assure the House, 
that the recommendation of the Lord 
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Chancellor would be given eutirely with a 
view to the better administration of justice 
in the Court of Chancery, and the im- 
provement of the equity jurisdiction, and 
from no other motive whatever. This 
was the opinion of the Lord Chancellor, 
and it would be the opinion of the Govern- 
ment. It would be the opinion of Lord 
Melbourne, and of all the Members of the 
Administration. Therefore the recom- 
mendation of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite was nothing else than saying, 
“ We have triumphed by a majority of 
one, and we shall take the opportunity it 
gives us to say, that Lord Cottenham is 
unfit to exercise the power of disposing 
of this patronage.” Yet the right hon. 
Gentleman himself said, he had no fault 
to find with the disposal of equity patron- 
age by the Lord Chancellor. The Lord 
Chancellor had been hitherto respected by 
all for the ability with which he had pre- 
sided over his administration of justice, 
for the patient attention which he gave to 
all that came before him, and for the clear- 
ness, uprightness, and learning of his 
judgments ; but the right hon. Gentle- 
man now proposed, that the House of 
Commons should condemn him, because 
upon a party vote the other side bad suc- 
ceeded by a majority of one. If the right 
hon. Gentleman succeeded again, he must 
submit to the majority, but he never 
would voluntarily take any share in fixing 
such a brand on the Lord Chancellor. 

Mr. Richards expressed his perfect 
satisfaction with the appointments which 
had been made in the Court of Chancery. 
He believed there was no one who ob- 
jected to any of those appointments. He 
had come down prepared to oppose the 
motion of his right hon, Friend, the Mem- 
ber for Ripon, thinking its object was to 
get rid of the bill altogether; but from 
his (Mr. Richards) situation in the Court 
of Exchequer, he could say that the pro- 
posed delay would cause no impediment in 
the business of the court, and therefore he 
should support the proposition of his right 
hon. Friend. 

Sir R. Peel said, if for a moment it 
could be inferred, that by his vote on this 
occasion he meant to imply distrust of the 
character or integrity of the present Lord 
Chancellor, he would be extremely cau- 
tious how he gave a vote which should 
have the semblance of sanctioning such a 
censure. If the object of the present 
motion were attempted to have been car- 
ried by means of an address to the Crown, 
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which, after reciting, that the House had 
agreed to a vote expressive of want of 
confidence in her Majesty’s present Mi- 
nisters, had appealed to the Crown to pre. 
vent these appointments consequent upon 
the bill from taking place, he should not 
have supported such an address by his 
vote, because it would appear as if he dis. 
trusted the exercise of the Government of 
the patronage which they at present pos. 
sessed. But the case befor2 the House 
was a totally different one. The present 
bill established a new court, and made a 
new judicial arrangement altogether, with 
which the executive government as yet had 
nothing whatever to do. It possessed as 

et no patronage under the bill, therefore 
it could not be said, that any precautionary 
vote of that House robbed the executive 
of any such patronage. .The noble Lord 
admitted, that the meeting and the votes 
of the Parliament about to be forthwith 
called was to settle the great question, and 
decide upon the existence of the present 
Ministry as constituting the Government 
of the country ; was it then unreasonable 
that the operation of such a bill as this, 
and the nomination of the high officers 
under it, should be postponed, as his right 
hon. Friend had suggested, until the 
country could fairly know whether it had 
a Government possessing its confidence or 
not. If the noble Lord allowed the bill to 
be withdrawn, in consequence of his ob- 
jection to this limitation of its operation, 
he promised the noble Lord the full benefit 
of his support, should he make this one of 
the first bills, which, on his re-assembling 
Parliament, he should bring before the 
Legislature ; and, considering the sanction 
it had met in the upper House, there 
could be no doubt in the noble Lord’s 
mind, that the bill must pass during the 
Session immediately following the present. 
The only reason why his right hon. Friend 
(Sir E. Sugden) did not oppose the pro- 
gress of the bill altogether, and why he 
had limited his motion to the present ob- 
ject, was, that his right hon. Friend was 
eo that by opposing the bill 
the country might receive detriment by 
the postponement of the meditated im- 
provements in the administration of jus- 
tice; or that the bill might not pass in 
time to secure to the country the benefit 
of the alteration introduced under the aus- 
pices of the present Government. But if 
the noble Lord really presumed upon 
having the support of the country, and 
carrying this measure in the House about 
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to be called together, he had no objection 
to assure him that the decision of the 
House generally should draw with it his 
compliance and support in respect to this 
measure, and the + gem agg under it. 
He would just ask the noble Lord to deal 
out the same measure of justice to him, 
that he sought for himself, and suppose 
that this was a case when he was in the 
Government, as in 1835; and, without 
having before him, as a stumbling-block in 
the way, a vote of want of confidence, as 
in the present instance, there had been in- 
troduced by him (Sir R. Peel) a great 
measure like this, affecting the adminis- 
tration of justice, to which he asked the 
assent of the noble Lord and his Friends, 
what would be their answer? They would 
naturally answer no; they would reply 
very properly, ‘‘ Prove to us, first, that 
you have the confidence of the House of 
Commons, and we may comply.” The 
noble Lord had confessed that, in the pre- 
sent state of things, the Government ought 
not to attempt to propound the change in 
the existing Corn-law system, because it 
was a measure of such extreme import- 
ance; also that it should not, for the same 
reason, proceed with the Poor-law bill. 
He was disposed, for the same reasons as 
operated upon the Government itself in 
those cases, to say in this they ought not 
to insist on the bill coming into operation 
till after the meeting of the next Parlia- 
ment. His vote was founded upon a re- 
luctance to invest Government, not with 
the patronage that resulted to it from 
holding the Government, but from a re- 
luctance to grant it patronage, which was 
to be the result of an act of Parliament, 
not yet passed, To the measure he had 
given his assent, because it had the assent 
of all the persons of all varties most com- 
petent to decide upon its merits. If the 
noble Lord could say he felt that he would 
be in a situation to pass it in the Parlia- 
ment which was to be called together as 
early as they had a right to expect its re- 
assembling, he would suggest, that let this 
be the first act of the next Session, and 
both he and his right hon. Friend would 
be perfectly content. If the noble Lord 
did not choose that course, and preferred 
driving them to oppose the bill because he 
would make no concession as to the period 
when those appointments should take 
ae let not the noble Lord blame him or 

is right hon. and learzed Friend as having 


stood in the ry of a great improvement in 


the system of the administration of justice. 
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Mr. Labouchere could not avoid rising 
to protest against the doctrine of the right 
hon. Baronet, as most novel and unconsti- 
tutional. He never heard of such a course 
as that of passing a bill giving patronage, 
and at the same time depriving the Min- 
isters of the Crown, of the right of excr- 
cising it. If this was done for three months, 
it might be donefor three years. He trusted 
the House would not sanction so dangerous 
a principle. 

Sir £. Sugden, in explanation, said that 
he had not the slightest intention of cast- 
ing any imputation on the Lord Chan- 
cellor. 

Mr. Hume said, that the hon. Gentle- 
man might as well have said at once, “ we 
want to have the nomination of the judges 
ourselves, and we don’t choose to leave it 
to you.” There was no analogy between 
this case and that of the Corn-laws. The 
present bill had received the sanction of 
both Houses, and the natural course was 
to pass it without any unusual conditions, 
The Corn-law question was much disputed, 
and the reason for not bringing it forward 
did not at all apply to the present case. 
This was entirely a party motion, and 
party feeling never appeared in a stronger 
light. The House divided, on the question 
that the clause be read a second time:— 
Ayes 101; Noes 83; Majority 18. 


List of the Aves. 





A’Court, Captain 
Adare, Viscount 
Alexander, N. 
Antrobus, E. 
Arbuthnott, hon, H. 
Archdall, M. 
Ashley, Lord 
Bagot, hon, W. 
Bailey, J. 
Bateson, Sir R. 
Blackburne, I. 
Blackstone, W. 8S, 
Bramston, T, W. 
Broadley, H. 
Buck, L. W. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Burrell, Sir C. 
Calcraft, J. H. 


Canning, rt. hn. SirS. 


Chapman, A. 
Clerk, Sir G. 
Cochrane, Sir T. J. 
Corry, hon, H. 
Cresswell, C. 
Darby, G. 

Dick, Q. 

Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Drummond, H, H. 


Dugdale, W: S. 
Duncombe, hon. W. 
Duncombe, hon, A. 
Eaton, R. J. 
Egerton, Sir P. 
Eliot, Lord 
Estcourt, T. 

Filmer, Sir £. 
Forester, hon. G. 
Gaskell, Jas. Milnes 
Gore, O. W. 
Goulburn, rt. hn. H. 
Graham, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Grimsditch, T, 
Grimston, Viscount 
Hamilton, Lord C, 
Hardinge,rt. hn, Sir H. 
Hawkes, T. 
Hleneage, G. W. 
Ifenniker, Lord 
Hepburn, Sir T. B. 
Herries, rt. hn. J. C. 
Hodgson, R. 

Hope, hon. C. 
Hotham, Lord 
Ingestrie, Viscount 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Jones, J, 
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Jones, Captain 
Knatchbull, right hon. 
Sir E. 
Lascellas, hn, W. S. 
Law, hon. C. E. 
Lefroy, rt. hon, T, 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lindsay, H. H. 
Lowther, Viscount 
Lowther, J. H. 
Mackenzie, T. 
Maclean, D. 
Mahon, Viscount 
Neeld, J. 
Neeld, J. 
Nicholl, J. 
Norreys, Lord 
Packe, C. W. 
Pakington, J, S. 
Palmer, G. 
Parker, R. T. 
Peel, rt. hn. Sir R. 
Pemberton, T. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Pringle, A. 


Rae, rt. hn. Sir W. 
Reid, Sir J. R. 
Richards, R. 
Round, J. 
Rushbrooke, Colonel 
Rushout, .. 
Sheppard, T. 
Shitley, Bd. 
Sibthorp, Colonel 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Sotheron, T. E. 
Stanley, Lord 
Sturt, H.C. 


Sugden, rt. hn. Sir E. 


Thesiger, F. 
Thompson, Mr. Ald. 
Vere, Sir C. B. 
Waddington, H. S. 
Walsh, Sir J. 
Wilbraham, hon. B. 
Wynn, rt. hn. C. W. 


TELLERS. 
Holmes, W. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 


List of the Nors. 


Adam, Admiral 
Archbold, R, 
Bannerman, A. 
Baring, rt. hn. F. T. 
Barry, G. S 
Berkeley, hon. C. 
Bodkin, J. J. 
Briscoe, J. I. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brotherton, J. 
Buller, E. 
Busfeild, W. 
Campbell, Sir J. 
Childers, J. W. 
Clay, W. 

Craig, W. G. 
Dalmeny, Lord 


D’Eyncourt, rt. hon, 


Ellis, W. 

Evans, Sir De L. 
Evans, W. 
Fazakerley, J, N. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Fitzpatrick, J. W. 
Grey, rt. hn. Sir C, 
Grey, rt. hn. Sir G. 
Guest, Sir J. 
Hawes, B. 

Hayter, W. G. 
lieathcoat, J. 
Hector, C. J. 
Hindley, C. 
Hobhouse, T. B. 
Howard, P. H. 
Hume, J. 
Labouchere, rt, hn. H. 
Lambton, H. 
Listowel, Earl of 
Lushington, rt. hn. S. 


Lynch, A. H. 


Macaulay, rt. hn.T.B. 


Marshall, W. 
Maule, hon. F, 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Morris, D. 
Muntz, G. F: 
Noel, hon. C. G. 
O’Brien, C. 
O’Ferrall, R. M. 
Paget, Colonel 


Parnell, rt. hn. Sir H. 


Pechell, Captain 


Pendarves, E. W. W. 


Pigot, rt. hn. D. 
Power, J. 

Price, Sir R. 
Rice, F. R. 
Roche, W. 
Rundle, J. 
Russell, Lord J. 


Rutherfurd, rt. hn. A. 


Sheil, rt. bn. R. L. 
Smith, R. V. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Stewart, J. 

Stuart, Lord J. 
Stuart, W. V. 

Strutt, E. 

Thornely, T. 
Troubridge, Sir E. T. 
Villiers, hon. C, P. 
Wakley, T. 
Warburton, H. 
Ward, H.G, 
Wilbraham, G. 
Wilde, Sir T. 
Williams, W. 
Winnington, Sir T. E. 
Wood, C, 
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Wood, G. W. 
yood, B. 

Wyse, T. Stanley, E. J. 

Yates, J. A. Parker, J, 

Lord J. Russell said, he was sorry to 
find his opinion upon the subject was dif. 
ferent from that of the majority of the 
House, but, after the vote which had passed, 
he certainly could not consent to be a party 
to proceeding with the bill, and he would, 
therefore, move that the further consider. 
ation of the report be postponed to that 
day three weeks. 

Sir E. Sugden said, the noble Lord was 
at liberty to take his own course, and, for 
his part, he found no fault with it. He 
would merely assure the noble Lord that, 
if he had the honour of a seat in the new 
Parliament, he would support. the bill by 
every means in his power. 

Sir De Lacy Evans said, that it ap- 
peared as if a bill of great importance to 
the public was about to be refused, because 
there was a chance that some patronage 
would fall to the lot of the Government. 
He hoped that fact would go forth to the 
public. He hoped so, though he might be 
wrong in his estimate of public opinion. 
But he considered it to be a matter of im- 
portance, and he hoped it would be marked 
there, as it would be elsewhere, that the 
present was a Parliament of monopolists, 
who had only given still further flagrant 
proofs of the partisanship by which it was 
animated, 

Lord Stanley: I am not content that 
the remarks of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber, should go forth to the public without 
an answer. He says, that the motion of 
my right hon. Friend (Sir E. Sugden), 
will have the effect of preventing the en- 
actment of a measure to remove existing 
abuses, but I will tell him that the effect 
of that motion, had it not been for the 
course which her Majesty’s Government 
have thought proper to pursue, would not 
have postponed fora single instant the benefi- 
cial operation of that measure. I will tell 
him that this act could not have come into 
operation for any beneficial purpose until 
the commencement of the term after the 
long vacation—until the 1st of November. 
It has been decided by the House that the 
act shall come into operation on the 10th 
of October, and that the appointment of 
the judicial officers under the act shall be 
vested in the Government of that day, 
whoever at that period the Government 
may be. And, if her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had consented to such a course, 02 


TELLERS, 
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the 10th of October—a fortnight or more 
before the act could under any possibility 
come into practical operation—not only 
without one word of opposition or without 
the delay of a single moment, but with the 
cordial approbation and concurrence of all 
arties, the Government of the country — 
the hon, Gentlemen opposite, if they then 
werethe Members of the Government, would 
exercise the power of the Crown, by mak- 
ing those judicial appointments which they 
have long contended are so desirable. But 
the House has decided that these impor- 
tant functions shall not be exercised by a 
Ministry which it has itself declared to be 
at present in abeyance, by a Ministry which 
is now holding office only under the condi- 
tion of resignation, that is, only holding 
office until the opinion of the country has 
been pronounced either in their favour or 
against them. By the amendment of my 
right hon. Friend, we have once again 
declared that her Majesty’s Ministers are 
not capable of exercising the functions ne- 
cessarily attaching to the executive Go- 
vernment of the country; and, holding 
this opinion, we were bound to oppose their 
performance of those functions in a’ case 
where no detriment could possibly arise to 
the public service. If, before the time 
mentioned in the motion of my right hon. 
Friend, the hon. Gentlemen opposite are 
in possession of that power of which they 
are not now in possession then they, of 
course, will perform this amongst the 
other duties of the Government ; and by 
the course we have to-night pursued we 
shall have deprived ourselves of all power 
of opposition or objection. The noble Lord, 
and no one else, is preventing the progress 
of this measure, ‘The delay—the impedi- 
ment—is caused alone by the course which 
he is pursuing; but, notwithstanding the 
step he has taken, if he calls the Parlia- 
ment together at a time at which we have 
a right to expect it, he will still be in 
time to introduce a new bill in the terms 
of my right hon. Friend’s motion, and 
will then be able to appoint these officers 
without the slightest opposition on our 


t. 

Mr. Labouchere said, that the speech of 
the noble Lord, had confirmed the impres- 
sion which was formerly produced upon his 
mind, that the House had established a 
doctrine equally novel and dangerous. The 
course which hon. Gentlemen opposite had 
pursued, they had not attempted to justify 
a the production of a single precedent. 

hey had attempted to Jay down the doc- 
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trine that for certain purposes they were 
to legislate on the principle of putting in 
abeyance the ordinary executive functions 
of the Crown, for it was a mere quibble to 
pretend to draw any distinction between 
the patronage conferred under that act, 
and the ordinary patronage at the disposal 
of the Crown. The House had again and 
again declared, that, it was fitting that these 
appointments should be made; but it now 
declared that it would prevent these ap- 
pointments from being made at certain 
times, and under certain circumstances. 
Such a doctrine as that which had now 
been laid down he had heard with surprise 
proceeding from Tory benches. In the 
time of the greatest party violence such a 
doctrine he had never heard, even from 
those who entertained the most extreme 
opinions on his side of the House ; and the 
hon. Gentlemen oppusite would ere long 
regret the course which they had that 
night pursued. He had heard with great 
regret the speech of the right hon. Baronet, 
the Member for Tamworth—a speech, he 
must say, the most contrary and opposed 
to his usual doctrine. He had always 
appeared to be especially tender of any in- 
fringement on the powers of the executive 
Government, and yet he now defended the 
adoption of a course by which a most un- 
constitutional attack was made against 
them. He must repeat that, he rejoiced 
that his noble Friend, in taking his choice 
of the alternative left to him, had deter- 
mined not to expose the prerogative of the 
Crown to an attack equally unprecedented 
and unconstitutional. 

Mr. Villiers said, that no Government 
of common sense or common feeling would 
submit to the humiliation to which the 
motion of the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman (Sir E. Sugden) exposed them. 
The object of that motion was to prevent 
the bill from coming into operation. It 
was admitted that a denial of justice ne- 
cessarily took place from the want of such 
measure, and yet, by the conduct of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, that denial of justice 
to the people of England was maintained 
and persisted in. The noble Lord (Lord 
Stanley) had said, that the bill could be 
passed by the new Parliament. On what 
grounds did the noble Lord make such a 
statement? How could the noble Lord 
know in what manner a new Parliament 
might think fit to act? Yet this was the 
universal practice! The noble Lord said, 
that he should do one thing, and the right 
hon. Baronet intimated hig intention of 
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doing another. The noble Lord answered 
for some measures, and the right hon. 
Baronet for others ; but on what security 
could they make these statements, or give 
these promises? Never was a greater 
satire inflicted on the system of represent- 
ation. He knew not who would be the 
Members of the ensuing Parliament, and 
he would now give this notice to the public 
that, in consequence of the conduct of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, there was a great 
chance that the existing evils would not 
be remedied—that these judges would not 
be appointed. For years there had been 
a great struggle between various indi- 
viduals and opposite parties on the ex- 
pediency of this measure. That struggle 
was now at an end ; and when it was so— 
when the incalculable inconvenience and 
loss inflicted on the people was about to be 
done away with—then hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite must interfere and prevent the ac- 
complishment of so desirable an object. 
There never had been a single instance in 
which the public had more right to feel 
themselves aggrieved. And whence did 
the conduct of the opposite party arise? 
From their interested and violent onposi- 
tion to any alteration of the Corn-laws. 
In consequence of their determination not 
to discuss, consider, or change those hatc- 
ful laws, this House was to be dissolved, 
this beneficial measure rejected, and evezy- 
thing disturbed. 

Mr. Pemberton agreed with the hon. 
Gentleman that the country had Jgreat 
reason to complain of the course which had 
been adopted with respect to this measure ; 
but against which party would that com- 
plaint be directed? His noble Friend 
(Lord Stanley) had said, that the amend- 
ment which had been proposed tuat nigat 


would not impede or in any ~ interfere 


with the beneficial operation of the present 
measure, and every one at ali acquainted 
with the administration of justice in the 
Court of Chancery must acknowledge that 
that statement was a just one. He (ir. 
Pemberton) had always supported, had 
always been anxious for the passing of this 
bill; and he had even blamed the noble Lerd 
(Lord J. Russell) for his withdrawal during 
the last Session, without, as he thougit, 
any fair or sufficient reason. Yet upon 
him, and upon those with whom he thought 
and acted, the blame of impeding its pro- 
“ was now most unwarrantably thrown. 

hey were accused of preventing this 
measure from becoming law by hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, yet what had been the 
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course which they themselves followed 
under similar circumstances? In 1836, 
the Duke of Wellington introduced a bill 
appointing an additional Vice-Chancellor, 
yet, that bill, effecting the same object and 
brought forward for the same purpose as 
the present they had most violently op. 
posed. In 1836, also, the King’s speech 
said, that an improvement in the adminis. 
tration of justice in the Courts of Equity 
was a main object to be considered by Par- 
liament ; and yet from that time, 1836, 
until 1840, what step had the Government 
—what step had any individual of the hon. 
Gentlemen opposite taken? They had 
done nothing whatever during that time. 
In 1840 the present bill was introduced 
into the,House of Lords, and it was sent 
down into this House in the July of that 
year. In the course of the Session it was 
withdrawn by the Government without 
any cause; and during this Session when 
it had been again brought forward, it was 
unnecessarily postponed ; and now, when 
no obstacle was thrown in the way of its 
enactments and of its beneficial operation 
—when it was ripe to be passed, it was 
again given up by the noble Lord. The 
House must recollect that the bill not only 
contained the appointment of the new 
judges, but it also included the appoint- 
ment of the registrars and the other 
officers necessary to the constitution ofa 
Court of Law. ‘These could not be ap- 
pointed until after the 14th of August, 
and then it was well known that the Court 
did not sit again until the 2nd of November, 
the first day of the term after the long 
vacation. He protested against the obser- 
vations of hon. Gentlemen opposite. The 
inconvenience of the course adopted by the 
noble Lord would, of course, extend the 
delay which must take place before the bill 
could again be passed ; but when the hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Villiers) 
talked against the bill passing at all in the 
next Parliament, he would ask him who 
nrevented it from passing in this? The 
blazae and responsibility rested, not with 
chose on that side of the House, but with 
the noble Lord and hon. Gentlemen who 
supported him. 

Mr. Wakley did not think the noble Lord 
(Lord J. Russell) could, as a Minister of the 
Crown, proceed with the bil], under the 
present circumstances, and he begged to 
remind the House, that the outrageous 
proceedings which had given rise to the 
noble Lord’s motion, did not originate on 
the Radical side of the House, He, for 
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his part, had always considered the Radi- 
cals to be the true Conservative party in 
that House, and the night’s proceedings 
had confirmed him in that view; for the 
Radicals had never made such attacks on 
the prerogative of the Crown as he had 
had the fortune to witness within the last 
three weeks in that House, and he was 
prepared to prove this assertion by refer- 
ence to facts. If the conduct of the two 
parties, as lately developed, continued much 
longer, his conviction was, that the hours 
of the Monarchy would be numbered. The 
nillions out of doors were disgusted with 
what passed in a place where, though it 
was pretended to be for their benefit, they 
had no representatives. When the people 
petitioned for the relaxation of the prero- 
gative, or its exercise in favour of their 
champions, they were told it was better to 
leave such matters in the hands of the ex- 
ecutive: that was the language of the 
right hon. Baronet, the Member for Tam- 
worth. But when party interests became 
involved, the prerogative was made a shut- 
tlecock of, and no more respect was paid 
to it than to a dirty rag. As a Radical, 
he was always prepared to say, he respected 
the throne, the prerogative of the Crown, 
and the Monarchy. No sort of Govern- 
ment suited the people of England better ; 
and none had ever heard him say other- 
wise. But he must say, that he looked 
upon the result of the present proceedings 
as likely to be highly disasterous, unless 
the people saw more respect paid to the 
prerogative on the part of those who talked 
so largely about it. He only begged to 
ask, in conclusion, if the leading party in 
that House treated the Crown in that 
manner, what would be the conduct of an 
excited multitude abroad with respect to 
that same Crown which they had so in- 
sulted ? 

Sir R. Peel thought it was quite evident 
that the real cause of that apparent inter- 
ference which had been ascribed to them 
at his side of the House, was neither more 
nor less than the attempt which had been 
made by the hon. Gentlemen opposite to 
carry on the executive Government of the 
country when they did not possess the 
power todo so. There had been clearly 
no other course for that Government to 
pursue, when the House of Commons had 
so decidedly declared that it did not pos- 
sess their confidence, than that of resig- 
nation or immediate dissolution. By im- 
mediate dissolution he did not mean that 


dissolution which would interfere with 
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those grants which were necessary to con- 
duct the public service, or which might 
prevent the passing of those legislative 
acts which enabled them to levy the ordi- 
nary duties. But he did say, no con- 
ceded motion of any kind, no act of the 
House of Commons implying confidence 
in the Government, should be passed after 
such a vote as it had come to. Whilea 
Ministry was placed in such a position as 
the present, it was an anomalous, extra- 
ordinary, and unprecedented thing of them 
to come forward, as on the present mea- 
sure, to ask for a vote of confidence from 
that House. It was perfectly impossible 
that a Government could be so conducted. 
It was impossible that the House could 
agree to a measure, by which such a devo- 
lution of authority took place as would im- 
ply that they still possessed the confidence 
of that House. If they passed such a mea- 
sure, would not the Gentlemen opposite, 
and every one besides, say such conduct 
was most inconsistent. Were they to con- 
firm, by new legislative enactments—were 
they to place upon new grounds, the au- 
thority of the present Government, as was 
proposed by the present bill, he was per- 
fectly convinced they at his side of the 
House would be taunted by the Gentlemen 
opposite with their inconsistency, and that 
they had not drawn the ordinary distinc- 
tion between the prerogative of the Crown 
and power conferred for the first time. 
If that precedent was to be resorted to—if 
that Government which, not only being in 
a minority, but which had not even the 
power to carry one of its measures, called 
upon them for a new vote of confidence, 
then he certainly thought the House 
could not consent to it with any degree of 
consistency. The hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (the Member for Finsbury), who had 
just addressed the House, complained a 
good deal of the interference, which he as- 
cribed to them, with the prerogative of the 
Crown. Now, they claimed something 
also forthe prerogative of the House of 
Commons, They claimed the right, when 
an act was proposed enabling the Govern- 
ment to make certain appointments, of 
considering whether these appointments 
were to be made on the 15th of October or 
the 15th of August. It was, indeed, a 
new doctrine, that which the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite propounded—namely, that 
the House of Commons was not at liberty 
to express its opinion with respect to a 
mere legislative enactment, and to exercise 
its own discretion on such a question as 
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that then before them. So far from think- 
ing the prerogative of the Crown in dan- 
ger, as seemed to be the opinion of the 
hon. Gentleman opposite, he (Sir R. Peel) 
never recollected a time when it was more 
respected ; and he certainly could not en- 
tertain any alarm for the Throne, because 
the House of Commons claimed for itself 
the right of substituting the 15th of Octo- 
ber, instead of the 15th of August. No 
man would be more disposed to uphold 
the prerogatives of the Crown than 
he would; but if a Ministry, without 
the confidence of the House of Com- 
mons, would endeavour to carry on the 
affairs of the country, they must be pre- 
pared to meet with obstructions, and to 
be thwarted in their measures. It was 
not alone, because they who were in the 
majority in that House claimed for them- 
selves the privileges which they did, that 
the present course was adopted ; but it 
was also because they felt that those who, 
being situated like the. present Govern- 
ment, did not pay proper homage to the 
true principles of a representative Govern- 
ment, if they continued not only to admi- 
nister the executive functions, but pro- 
posed to the House of Commons new legis- 
lative enactments, implying confidence in 
themselves. 

Mr. Hawes thought it would have been 
a more manly course for hon. Gentlemen 
opposite to have declared before then the 
course they meant to pursue. They had 
not objected to other legislative measures, 
but their present course was evidently 
nothing but a shabby scramble for patron- 
age. 
our. B. Wood asked the hon. Gentlemen 
of the Opposition what the people of Eng- 
land would think of the integrity of their 
judges when their appointment was made 
a subject for party contention ? 

Further consideration of the report 
postponed. 


Dents or Parisnes Buu] Sir E. 
Knatchbull moved the Committal of the 
Debts of Parishes Bill. 

Mr. F. Maule wished to know, before 
assenting to this bill, what the object of it 
was ? 

Sir E. Knatchbull replied that his ob- 
ject was to ge for the payment of 
debts incurred by parishes before the pass- 
ing of the Poor-law Bill. 

Mr. B. Wood said, those debts might 
have been contracted a hundred years ago, 
and it was, in his opinion, very unjust to 
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saddle the new occupiers with the payment 
of these debts. He should move that this 
bill be postponed to that day six months, 

Mr. Darby maintained that the con. 
tinuance of the payment of the interest of 
these debts by the parishes was a proof 
that they coincided in the opinion that 
they were legal. 

Mr. Warburton maintained, that the in. 
vestigation of these alleged facts was 
necessary, and that a committee was the 
only proper tribunal for adjudicating upon 
them. 

Sir E. Knatchbull said, that the present 
bill had received the sanction of all parties 
at the commencement of the Session, and 
not only the Poor-law Commissioners but 
the Government had agreed to it. He 
would give one instance, whereby they 
would see the necessity for the bill. A 
certain parish had been informed that its 
poor were entitled to a certain disputed 
property, and they had obtained a loan for 
the purpose of meeting the expense of pro- 
secuting their rights at law. They had 
succeeded, and were then in possession of 
the property, but since the passing of the 
new Poor-law Act the commissioners had 
conceived that they had ro right to au- 
thorise the payment either of the principal 
or interest of the money so advanced. 
Cases of that description were frequently 
occurring. 

Mr. Hawes observed, it was not usual 
to take the views of the Poor-law Commis- 
sioners from the other side of the House. 
He thought it would be better that the 
debate be adjourned to Friday. 

Mr. Hume : Even supposing that peti- 
tions were before the House demanding 
this bill, the facts contained in them should 
be submitted to a committee. 

Committee adjourned to Friday. 

Adjourned. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, June 10, 1841. 


MINUTES.] Bills. Read a first time :—New South Wales; 
Western Australia; Insolvent Debtors (Ireland) ; Houses 
of Industry (Ireland) ; Administration of Justice; Court 
of Chancery.—Read a second time :—Tithe Composition 
(Ireland).—Read a third time:—Court Houses (Ireland) 5 
Assessed Taxes Composition; Vaccination; Ordnance 
Survey; Militia Ballots Suspension. 

Petitions presented. By the Earls of Devon, and Yarbo- 
rough, from Devonshire, Cornwall, and Lincolnshire, 
against a Repeal of the Corn-laws.—By Lord Brougham, 
and the Marquess of Lansdowne, from Perth, and various 
other places in Scotland, and from Swansea, for a Repeal 
of the Corn-laws. 
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count Strangford said, that their Lordships 
were aware of the interest which prevailed 
in the public mind on the subject of the 
President steam-ship, and he wished to 
know, whether the Government had sent 
out any vessel in quest of her, for the pur- 

se of ascertaining her fate, and, if 
possible, of affording her succour. He 
understood the Portuguese government 
had been humane enough to do something 
of the kind. 

The Earl of Minto said, that the Admi- 
‘ralty had watched the reports concerning 
the President with the greatest interest, 
and endeavoured to obtain all the informa- 
tion in their power, and had collected the 
best evidence from all descriptions of per- 
sons as to any means by which we could 
discover the fate of the vessel, or afford her 
succour. The Admiralty, however, had 
been compelled to come to the conclusion, 
that there were no means of search having 
the slightest probability of obtaining in- 
formation or affording relief. A fresh re- 
port has been circulated to-day through 
the newspapers, which was calculated, he 
feared, to excite false hopes. The report 


states, that a large steamer in distress had 
been seen in St. George’s Channel. There 
was no doubt, information to that effect 


had reached town, and he had, in conse- 
quence, sent instructions to the admiral at 
Plymouth to despatch a steamer, in order 
to ascertain whether there was any founda- 
tion for the report. He, however, had no 
reason to believe, that the report would 
prove well-founded, and he feared it was 
only one of those most odious and incom- 
prehensible attempts to take advantage in 
the money market of the temporary hopes 
excited by favourable rumours. 


Timser Duties —Corn-Laws — THE 
Poor-Law.] Lord Ashburton having pre- 
sented a petition from shipowners and 
others of South Shields, against the altera- 
tion of the timber duties, observed, that 
the financial plan of the Government was 
a gross delusion to say that the deficiency 
in the Budget could be made up by reliev- 
ing the country of a large portion of the 
taxation upon timber, sugar, and corn. 
The proposition, as regarded timber, was 
not one for reducing the taxation upon 
that article, but by additional taxation to 
Taise the sum of 700,0001. The higher 
taxation upon colonial timber was to be 
accompanied by a comparative reduction 
upon Baltic timber, but the whole taken 
together was an additional taxation, and a 
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taxation too upon that particular kind of 
timber which was used in all the manufac- 
turing districts in the country. It was 
colonial timber which was used upon the 
whole western coast of England; it was 
the timber which was most generally used 
for the dwellings of the poor, and it was 
the cheaper of the two. The Government, 
therefore, by their proposition, were about 
to offer to the country, not a cheaper, but 
a dearer timber. That they could get no- 
thing from the proposed alteration in the 
sugar duties was obvious. Indeed, it had 
been admitted by those who had made the 
proposal in the other House, that a frac- 
tion of a farthing was the amount of the 
benefit which might result to the consumer 
from that proposed alteration. Now, whether 
his noble and learned Friend opposite (Lord 
Brougham) would think that for so small 
an advantage, if so it could be called, they 
ought to sacrifice that great principle for 
which his noble and learned Friend had so 
long struggled, and for which the country 
had so dearly paid, he did not know ;_ but 
he hoped, that before the Session was 
closed, his noble and learned Friend would 
declare what his opinions were upon the 
subject. He was sure, that his noble and 
learned Friend’s sagacious mind was at 
least convinced of this, that ther2 could be 
no doubt, if the British markets were 
thrown open to Brazilian sugar, that the 
slave trade would be increased in its most 
horrible and disgusting form; and by 
making it a smuggling trade they would 
increase all its horrors tenfold: wretched 
beings would then be stowed just as a 
coasting smuggler stowed his spirits. The 
blood ran cold on reading the accounts pub- 
lished of vessels taken in that traffic. He 
was surprised, that the noble Lord had al- 
lowed so long a time to elapse without ex- 
pressing his indignation at the encourage- 
ment proposed to be given to slavery. With 
respect to corn, the measure amounted to 
this—that, whereas for the last three years 
you had imported corn largely, paying a 
duty of 5s. 9d. the quarier, by the altera- 
tion you would have to pay 8s. The whole 
of the measures proposed were of this de- 
scription ; there could not be a greater 
delusion. Ee would take this opportunity 
of adverting to the observation which fell 
from his noDle and learned Friend the day 
before yesterday. The motion which he 
alluded to on that occasion was that made 
by his noble and learned Friend on the 
state of the trade of the country in 1817, 
on which the noble and learned Lord made 
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a most able and eloquent speech on the 
distressed state of the country. There were 
many features in the circumstances of that 
time corresponding with the present state 
of the country. The noble Lord, after 
depicting the unparalleled intensity of the 
distress which prevailed at the period al- 
luded to, and after going into a detail of 
the remedies which, in his opinion, ought 
to be applied, said that this naturally 
brought him to the question of the Corn- 
law :— 

“‘[ must say,” said the noble Lord, “a sin- 
gle word on the Corn Bill, which, strictly 
apeaking, comes within the class of measures 
I am alluding to. To the opinion which I 
originally entertained upon that law, I still 
adhere. I feel nowas I did then, that its first 
effects are injurious by cutting off a great ar- 
ticle of foreign trade; but I look for an ample 
compensation for that injury in advantages of 
a higher nature—the insuring a regular, safe, 
and ultimately cheap, supply of the great 
necessary of life, which no change of foreign 

olicy, no caprice of hostile Governments can 
impede or disturb.” 

His noble and learned Friend, could not 
but admit that these expressions warranted 
him in affirming that the noble Lord’s sen- 
timents at that time were as diametrically 
opposite to those entertained by the noble 
and learned Lord at the present time, as 


could possibly be. He did not mean to 
reproach the noble Lord because he had 
changed his opinions; on the contrary, he 
held that in all the = questions affect- 


ting the commerce of this great country, it 
was more consonant with wisdom to watch 
the results of experience than dogmatically 
to persist in preconceived opinions. He 
therefore made it no subject of reproach to 
the noble Lord, that he did not in 184! 
entertain his opinion of 1817. The advice 
he wished to give the noble Lord was, not 
to throw stones at his windows, or make 
that a reproach to him which would apply 
with at least equal justice to the noble and 
learned Lord himself. 

Lord Brougham begged to assure the 
noble Lord that he took his observations in 
very good part, but he must say, that he 
felt rather disappointed at finding that the 
noble Lord had made out so inconsiderable 
a discrepancy between the opinions which 
he had expressed twenty-six years ago, and 
those which he held at the present period 
upon the subject of the Corn-laws. First, 
the misrepresentation on the former even- 
ing, of what he had said upon this subject, 
led him to expect something of a more im- 
portant and serious nature than what the 
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noble Lord had this evening charged him 
with. In the first place, in order that he 
might set himself right upon this point, he 
must remind the noble Lord that on the 
former evening when he referred to what 
his opinions were twenty-six years ago, he 
naturally recollected that that was the pe. 
riod at which the great debate was taken upon 
the Corn-law, and he as naturally thought 
that the noble Lord had referred to some- 
thing the noble Lord supposed he had said, 
upon the debate upon the Corn-law Bill, 
In answer to which he said, that sucha 
circumstance was impossible, for he had 
not then been a Member of the House, 
Now, with respect to the opinions which 
the noble Lord had stated, were expressed 
by him in 1817 upon this point, he believed 
that such opinions were then entertained 
by him, and that the quotation which the 
noble Lord had read to the House was per- 
fectly correct. The noble Lord, however, 
was candid enough to state that such a 
change of opinion could never be reason. 
ably brought as a charge against any man, 
particularly when it was considered that it 
was after a period of twenty-four years’ 
experience and reflection upon the subject 
that he had thought proper to change or 
modify his opinions; but the noble Lord 
had not said enough upon this subject ; his 
candour should have led him to another 
observation with reference to the great 
changes which had taken place in the in- 
terim, and the many alterations which had 
since been effected in the country, to change 
the whole aspect of affairs, and to warrant 
a different opinion upon the subject. The 
quotation which the noble Lord had read 
to the House, was part of a speech which 
was made by him the very year after the 
original Corn-law Bill of 1815 had passed 
into a law. Was it then at all inconsistent 
for him at such a time to have said, “ Now 
that you have given protection to the corn 
trade let it continue; don't seek to disturb 
it; let us have proper experience of its re- 
sults ; I don’t consider that a repeal of such 
a bill would prove a remedy for the existing 
distress which prevails throughout the coun- 
try?” Was there any inconsistency in say- 
ing, after a period of twenty-six years from 
that time, when he had so ample a time to 
see how it worked, and when he had the 
fullest experience of its fatal effects upon 
the interests of the country, “I have duly 
considered this question, and I have arrived 
at this conclusion, that the protection upon 
corn was no longer required, and its gradual 
abolition was of the most essential impor- 
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tance to the interests of this country.” But 
he begged to remind the noble Lord, that 
many other circumstances had arisen to war- 
rant him in this change of opinion with 
which he had been charged. He would 
ask the noble Lord, were the landowners 
of this country, in the same position now 
as they were in 1817? He would ask the 
noble Lord, was the country in the same 
position now, in respect to the landowners, 
as they were in 1817? He thought that if 
the noble Lord, would but take-the trouble 
to read a few more of the observations 
which he had made nearly at the same 
time, the noble Lord would, he would 
almost venture to say, find, that one of the 
many grounds upon which he had rested 
the opinions which he had held in 1817, 
which he subsequently held fourteen years 
ago, and which he had expressed at that 
time, upon the introduction of Mr. Can- 
ning’s Corn-law Bill,—the noble Lord, he 
repeated, would find that one of the many 
grounds upon which he had stated his opi- 
nions then upon the question, was the 
peculiar burdens under which the landed 
interests of the country then lay. And 
what were these? The then state of the 
Poor-law, and the heavy burdens which 
then pressed upon the land for the main- 
tenance of the poor, and on the land ex- 
clusively. Now he would ask the noble 
lord, had no change taken place since that 
period upon this subject? He would ask, 
was not the burden upon the land greatly 
mitigated since that time. He was un- 
willing to enter at any length upon this 
subject, or to discuss any one of its branches. 
He was unwilling to say anything with 
reference to what he would call that most 
wise and necessary measure of the Govern- 
ment until, he had further experience of its 
results. He could not, however, avoid allud- 
ing to the reports which had gone abroad 
concerning it, which reports were of the most 
false and erroneous character, and which 
were not only seized with the most malig- 
nant avidity, but circulated with an indus- 
try only matched by the greatness ani 

sness of the misrepresentation itself. 
he reports to which he had alluded were 
those which had represented this bill as the 
landlords’ bill, and that it was adoptec by 
Parliament because it was a measure that 
was solely intended ‘o benefit the iandiords. 
Now, so far from these reports having the 
slightest particle of truth in them, he would 
say, that the Poor-law Bill was introduced 
for the great object of improving the cha- 
racter and circumstances of the labouring 
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people of this country. That was the 
main principle and the grand object of the 
measure, and it was also considered to be 
a bill from which great and important be- 
nefits would arise to the other classes of 
the community. When he had made the 
speech to which the noble Lord had al- 
luded, the Poor-law was very different in 
its workings to what it now was. It was, 
at the former period, actually eating into 
the substance and ownership of the land 
of this country, and while, on the one 
hand, the character and the comforts of 
the poor suffered severely by the mal-ad- 
ministration of the law ; on the other, the 
landed interest was falling before the nu- 
merous abuses with which it was accom- 
panied. He never was so peremptory as 
to deny altogether protection to the landed 
interest. He would ask, was it no protec- 
tion to the landed interest to say, that 
ample notice should be given of their in- 
tention to repea) the Corn-laws? Was it 
no protection to the landed interest to say, 
that the duties should not be suddenly 
abolished, but that they should go gradu- 
ally towards abolishing those duties? Was 
it no protection to say, that the duties should 
be reduced by a gradual per centage, year 
after year, until they were altogether abol- 
ished? [A Noble Lord: There ought to 
be no such reduction.] Then, perhaps, 
the noble Lord opposite would advocate the 
repeal of all duties at once. He could not 
say, that he had much hope of reaping the 
benefit of the noble Lord's support in his 
(Lord Brougham’s) proposition, but he be- 
lieved, that he would have in his favour 
the opinions of nine-tenths of the people of 
this country. He must say, that he thought 
his noble Friend (Lord Ashburton) had 
exaggerated the statement he (Lord Broug- 
ham) had made on Tuesday evening last, 
and he was astonished at the soreness with 
which his noble Friend appeared to feel 
his allusion to the noble Lord’s preference 
to a shifting measure to one of a fixed 
nature. It would be enough for him to 
have felt annoyed at the pried if the 
noble Lord had changed his opinions from 
interested motives. Such not being the 
case, the noble Lord should not have felt 
so sere on his single casual remark, which 
he had made merely in the shape of a pa- 
renthesis. With regard to the other part 
of the noble Lord’s observations, he should 
wish to know whether the noble Lord had 
intended to entangle him (Lord Broug- 
ham) in a discussion upon all the topics 
which were contained within the budget ? 
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He would not, however, be drawn into 
any such discussion, further than to say, 
that he regretted greatly being obliged to 
differ from some of those gentlemen, with 
whom he had a long time acted, and whose 
great knowledge of the subject, and inti- 
mate acquaintance with its details, could 
only be exceeded by their pure and honour- 
able and conscientious devotion to the 
cause. He alluded to the question which 
was connected with slavery. The noble 
Lord had thought proper to blame him for 
suffering such a length of time to elapse 
since his return to this country before he 

ve any opinion upon this subject. As 
a had before stated, he regretted to 
be obliged to differ in opinion upon 
this subject with those for whose opin- 
ions he had always entertained the 
highest respect. He particularly referred 
to his right hon. Friend, who was a Mem- 
ber of the other House (Dr. Lushington). 
He must say he could not go the length of 
declaring, that they were to treat the 
emancipated negroes of the West Indies, 
differently fromi any other class, to the ef- 
fect of giving them more protection than 
others. He could not agree to this propo- 
sition, even for the sake of assisting in the 
working out of the great experiment of 
negro emancipation ; which measure he 
had no hesitation in saying, was no longer 
an experiment, but an event which was 
perfectly consummated and successful. He 
would repeat, that even for the sake of 
working out this experiment, he could not 
consent to make, in their favour, any ex- 
ception to the general and sound policy of 
the country. There ought to be no fixed 
rule against using sugar or any other arti- 
cle the produce of slave-labour. In fact, 
we already acted on this principle with re- 
gard to cotton and other commodities ; why 
then, should the exclusive principle apply 
to sugar only? He should be sorry if such 
an admission should have the effect of en- 
couraging slavery, or of retarding the 
emancipation of foreign slaves, but never- 
theless, it would not be consistent with our 
own policy, nor, indeed, with wise states- 
manship, to exclude foreign sugar for this 
reason. But slavery in foreign colonies, 
and the slave-trade carried on by foreign 
colonies, were very different things. And 
whenever we entered into a free-trade in- 
tercourse with any country, we ought to 
take care, that not a hogshead of sugar, 
not a bale of merchandize, should enter our 
markets which had been raised in a colony 
or country, that allowed the detestable, 
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execrable African slave trade to be stil] 
carried on ; for it was well known, that 
not one hogshead of sugar could be 
imported from Brazil or Cuba, with. 
out also encouraging the Brazilian and 
Spanish African slave-trade. Of this he 
had no doubt whatever. It might be 
said, then, if you let in Guadaloupe, or 
Guiana, or East India sugar, you must let 
in slave sugar also, which will be imported 
through these entrepdts. To this his an. 
swer was, if you thought so, then you were 
bound to examine and provide for, so as to 
prevent such circumstances, before you open 
that trade; and you have no right to im. 
port sugar from Brazil or Cuba so long as 
you think that by doing so you may encou- 
rage the Spanish and Portuguese slave 
trade. 

The Earl of Winchilsea begged to correct 
some mistakes into which the noble and 
learned Lord had fallen respecting the 
New Poor-law. The fact was, the mea- 
sure had raised the rates in many parts of 
England ; or if there had been a reduction 
in the poor rates it was thrown on the 
highway rates, which now bore the support 
of many men that would, under the old 
system, be supported by the Poor-law. 
Now, had the bill succeeded in raising the 
moral character of the labourers as the no- 
ble and learned Lord had predicted? The 
assistant Poor-law commissioners did not 
trouble themselves about this; their only 
care seemed to be to reduce the rates, and 
not to promote the improvement of the 
poor. That, at least, was his decided opin- 
ion, though he had supported the bill, and 
though he still believed it would be of 
great benefit, yet he should rejoice when 
the day came, on which the Poor-law com- 
missioners would be removed from their 
authority, and when the bill would be car- 
ried out by those whom local and personal 
kuowledge of the condition of the poor 
must have better qualified for that duty 
than persons who had no such experience. 
He, therefore, should certainly support any 
amendment that might come from the other 
House, to the effect that when two-thirds 
of a board of Guardians should agree upon 
the propriety of giving out-door relief, 
then that out-door relief might be given 
by the board; and he had no apprehension 
that in doing so chey would be too lavish of 
the public money ; but, on the contrary, he 
thought the boards would act with discre- 
tion and frugality. This he could say, from 
having attended meetings of boards where 
he had never seen a disposition to be lavish. 
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When lavish expenditure took place under 
the old law, it was not through kindness 
or false humanity, but because the guar- 
dians were under the influence of fear and 
intimidation. Under the present system 
such things would be impossible, as one 
man would be a check upon another. He 
should also support any amendment coming 
from the other House for the purpose of li- 
miting the duration of the assistant com- 
missioners or of the commissioners-in-chief. 

Lord Portman said,that the price of corn 
must be taken into consideration in discus- 
sing the operation of the New Poor-law. In 
1837 one more pauper had received out-of- 
door relief than had been relieved in 1840, 
and in the year 1840 the relief of these pau- 
pers cost 560/. more than it had cost in 
1837, and it was rather curious that the 
difference in the cost of the relief was pre- 
cisely the difference between the price of 
bread in 1837 and 1840. He was certain 
that if the check of the Poor-law commis- 
sion were removed from the west of Eng- 
land, it would operate injuriously to the 
poor. When the guardians could get rid 
of a poor man by eking out his wages, they 
would soon get back to the old system. 
But he agreed with the noble Earl in long- 
ing for the time when they should be able 
to do without the assistant-commissioners ; 
for he must confess that their services could 
be very fairly dispensed with. He thought 
they did injury, by acting on their own va- 
rious theories, instead of on one uniform 
principle. He should, however, be content 
to continue the system one year longer as 
it was, rather than recur to the old system. 
He had seen its practical good effect, and 
where one man, having gone into the work- 
house rather than receive insufficient wages, 
had had his wages raised immediately. 

The Earl of Winchilsea referred to the 
cases of several worthy people who had ne- 
ver required a farthing from their parishes 
until after the passing of the New Poor- 
law, when, being overtaken by old age, 
they were compelled to solicit out-door re- 
lief, instead of getting which they were 
offered the workhouse. There were also a 
number of men in the district with which 
he was connected, who, when prevented 
from working by the winter, were, on ask- 
ing for relief, also told, that they must 
come into the workhouse. Now he must 
think that the rigour of the new Poor-law 
could never have been intended to act upon 
such people as these. He thought the rea- 
son why greater numbers had not been com- 
pelled to solicit admission into workhouses, 
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was, not the moral operation of the new 
Poor-law, but the enormous outlay that 
had taken place in various parts of the 
country in consequence of the railways. 
But these works would soon cease, and then 
great quantities of labouring men would 
have to fall back on their parishes ; indeed, 
he thought, that in some parts of England, 
there would always be a surplus popula- 
tion ; for this reason, he had always been a 
friend to emigration and colonisation, and 
he hoped the legislature would soon take 
up this subject in a proper manner. 

Lord Portman assured the noble Earl 
that in the district already alluded to they 
did that which the noble Earl desired— 
namely, they extended out-door relief to 
labourers who could not get employment. 
They sent up the cases of those whom they 
thought deserving out-door relief to the 
Poor-law commissioners, who then autho- 
rised the giving of it. 

The Marquess of Salisbury said, let them 
not, for God’s sake, send away the sinews 
of the English peasantry and banish them. 
There were abundant sources of labour in 
this country, without sending our popula- 
tion to cultivate the wilds of America, or 
to follow the mad project of robbing the 
natives of New Zealand of their lands. He 
had always looked on the New Poor-law 
as solely intended to raise the moral cha- 
racter of the poor. He thought it had 
fulfilled that intention ; for the best man- 
ner of raising the moral condition of the 
poor, was to enable them to earn large and 
sufficient wages ; and he was confident that 
no scheme could have been better devised 
for such an object than to say, that in 
no case should an able-bodied man re« 
ceive any assistance to his wages. He 
protested against an able-bodied labourer 
in any case receiving assistance to his wages. 
The moment that system was brought into 
operation, from that moment the poor 
would again be ground down, and their 
subsistence calculated on any scale but that 
of comfort, which before the establishment 
of the New Poor-law Bill was the case in 
many agricultural districts. He was an- 
xious to see the assistant-commissioners 
abolished. Whenever hardship took place, 
he was sure it was not owing to the au- 
thorities at Somerset-house; but to the 
assistant-commissioners, who each held their 
different theories, and became in some de. 
gree partisans in the districts where they 
were placed. If the assistant-commissioners 
were done away with, they would be less 
frequently misled by misrepresentation, and 
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they would have then a clearly defined 
responsible body. 

Earl Stanhope said, in the elaborate 
speech made by the noble and learned Lord 
(Lord Brougham) in support of the New 
Poor-law, some years since, the noble Lord 
said, if the bill were not passed, the rental 
of the whole of the estates, of the country 
would be swallowed up in the rates. In- 
deed the noble and learned Lord said, if the 
measure were not passed, it was not im- 
probable that he might become a West- 
moreland pauper. But what had been the 
result of the measure? He contended, that 
instead of a reduction there had been an 
enormous increase in the amount of poor’s 
rate. He had received information from 
the great town of Bradford. He could not 
go through a long calculation upon the 
amount of poor-rates levied in the town of 
Bradford, but they had increased full fifty 
per cent. upon what they had been under 
the former system; and in other places 
they had increased to a still greater amount. 
The noble Earl (Earl Fitzwilliam) seemed 
to deny this fact. This, however, was 
admitted by the noble and learned Lord, 
(Lord Brougham), that whilst there had 
been in some places a decrease, there had 
been in others an increase, and that there 
was a considerable increase in the year 1840 
above that of 1839. He rejoiced that this 
had been the result; for the sordid and 
selfish feeling which prevailed in this 
country, where the only deity that was 
worshipped was mammon, and where so 
little regard was entertained for the wants 
of the labouring classes — he rejoiced 
that this impression had been made at last 
upon the pockets of the middling classes, 
who had been so base as to carry out this 
most execrable law. If any real reduction 
had taken place in the amount of poor- 
rates, in the aggregate, let not his noble 
and learned Friend flatter himself with 
the belief that it had been effected by 
measuring and weighing out the scanty 
allowances of the poor-house, but let him 
reflect that it had been done by abridging 
the comforts of the poor. He rejoiced to 
know that in a short time an appeal must 
be made to the country, which appeal he 
was convinced would be responded to, and 
would express the sentiments of the people 
in a manner not to be misunderstood—in 
which there could be (according to a me- 
morable expression) no mistake — in a 
manner, sooner or later, and at no distant 
period, which would compel Parliament to 
do justice to the people, and thus prevent 
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that revolution which was approaching gt 
a rapid rate. With reference to the pro. 
posed measure of a protection of 8%. the 
quarter on corn, that was, he must say, 
only a stepping-stone to the complete abro- 
gation of the existing Corn-law. Talk of 
protection, it was nugatory. If the anti. 
Corn-law agitators meant anything, they 
went to a complete repeal of the Corn-laws, 
He wished that there should be no delusion 
in the country on the subject. Let there 
be a free-trade in all things; and then he 
knew what would be the opinions of the 
labouring classes. What gratitude would 
they feel for those who now determined to 
press on all other branches of industry, and 
exterminate for the benefit of foreigners 
the industry of our native land. Let the 
people know that it was intended to lower 
wages, and even to deprive the labourer of 
employment. Those who advocated the 
repeal of the Corn-laws might be able to 
procure the articles which they required 
from abroad; but he had every confidence 
in the good sense of the people of this 
country, and most of all in that of the 
labouring classes, who ynfortunately, were 
not represented. But if they were to be 
assailed by the doctrines of free-trade, and 
if there were no other protection against 
that which must bring ruin and destruction 
upon the country, he would ask most em- 
phatically, whether universal suffrage 
would not be better? For his own part, 
he would rather be governed by the Chart 
ists than by the present Government. He 
was not a partisan of the Chartists ; he had 
always endeavoured to restrain their mode 
of proceedings, and their feelings ; but the 
Chartists were at least consistent with 
themselves,—they did on different occa- 
sions promulgate different opinions ; their 
principles were consistent with each other; 
and though he knew that mighty evils 
would result from their sway, yet he knew 
at the same time, that the labourer would 
maintain his rights, which were now tram- 
pled under foot, capital only being heeded. 

Lord Brougham begged to explain. He 
had stated that one of the main objects of 
the Poor-law Bill was to provide for the 
comforts and to raise the eondition of the 
labouring classes ; but he also stated that it 
would confer great henefit on the owners 
and cultivators of land, and prevent the 
ruin to the agricultural interest that was 
approaching. He might be permitted to 
add, that he had always deemed, and had 
always stated, and he believed that on ane 
occasion he had read a quotation from Sir 
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Josiah Child in suppart of his opinion, that 
the prosperity of trade and the progress of 
iculture were intimately connected. 

The Earl of Wicklow said, that the 
whole of this irregular debate had arisen 
out of explanations entered into by the no- 
ble and learned Lord in reference to quo- 
tations made from his speeches by his 
noble Friend (Lord Ashburton); and the 
noble Lord had not attempted to refute this 
part of the subject, but the noble and 
learned Lord gave reasons for having 
changed his opinions. 

The Earl of Stradbroke bore testimony 
to the beneficial operation of the Poor- 
law, and he gave his best thanks to those 
who sat in both Houses of Parliament 
who had been instrumental in carrying it 
out. He thought that the noble Earl 
(Stanhope) had adopted an unfair line of 
argument in referring to the case of the 
great town of Bradford, because that was 
purely and essentially a manufacturing 
town, where masses of the labouring classes 
were subject to the fluctuations which at- 
tended manufacturing populations, caused 
amongst many other things by improve- 
ments in machinery. In the year 1817 the 
poor-rates were more moderate, but from 
that period up to the year 1834, they in- 
ereased to an enormous extent; and had 
the old Jaw continued in force, the landed 
interest of this country must have passed 
away, by the operation of the Poor-rates. 

Earl Fitzwilliam said, that, in reference 
to the increase of the Poor-rates at Brad- 
ford, the noble Earl opposite (Earl Stan- 
hope) seemed to think that the evil had 
been occasioned by the New Poor-law, 
whereas it had arisen from the great and 
growing distress to which he had so 
often, but in vain, endeavoured to draw the 
attention of their Lordships. Extreme 
distress prevailed in that part of the country, 
a fact which the noble Earl said he rejoiced 
In, as affording evidence against the Poor- 
law, [Earl Stanhope: No, no.] If not, 
then the noble Earl rejoiced at it in another 
way—namely, as affording a proof that 
the middling classes would be punished for 
their base worship of the only deity they 
Worshipped, the deity of mammon. His 
opinion was, that the Poor-law commis- 
sioners were necessary,—he did not mean 
to say, that their powers should be increased ; 
but he thought they would never be able 
toadminister the Poor-laws effectually un- 
less they had a permanent office established 
for the superintendence of the working of 
the act. He did not say whether it should 
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be of the same kind as that which had been 
created for the purpose at Somerset-house. 
But if they did not choose to confer the 
power on the Home Secretary, they must 
have a permanent office or officer to super- 
intend the working of the act, and for the 
purpose of taking away the power of 
making too great a deviation in the mode 
of the administration of the act in different 
parts of the country, because, as the noble 
Earl (Earl Winchilsea) had suggested, the 
administration could not be the same in the 
counties of Kent and Lincoln. 7 

Earl Stanhope had quoted Bradford, but 
that was not a solitary case of the increase 
of the poor-rates. The same had been the 
case in other places wholly unconnected 
with manufactures. He rejoiced at the cir- 
cumstance that the middling classes, who 
had been the agents and instruments in exe- 
cuting this most execrable law, would at 
last be induced, if not by considerations of 
justice and humanity, at least from regard 
to selfish interests, to yield to the over- 
whelming opposition which was now raised 
to this law, 

Adjourned, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, June 10, 1841. 


MinuTeSs.] Bills. Read a first time:—Bribery at Elec- 
tions; Militia Pay ; Appropriation.—Read a second time: 
—County Bridges (No. 2) ; Highway Rates.—Read a 
third time:—New South Wales; Western Australia; 
Houses of Industry (Ireland); Dog Carts. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Villiers, Mr. Brotherton, Vis- 
count Morpeth, Sir J. C, Hobhouse, Mr. Warburton, and 
others, from Bilston, Wolverhampton, Stanbridge, Sur- 
rey, and a great many other places, for a Repeal of the 
Corn-laws.—By Mr. G. Parker, Mr. J. Round, Sergeant 
Jackson, and other hon. Members, from Essex, Water- 
ford, Tipperary, and other places, against any Alteration 
of the Corn-laws.—By Sir J. Graham, from Milford, for 
Inquiry into the fitness of that place for a Steam Packet 
Station.—By Sir G. Sinclair, from yarious places in Scot- 
land, against the Grant to Maynooth, against Mails on 
Railways on Sundays, and against Commercial Changes. 
—By Mr. Evans, from Derbyshire, praying for a Revision 
of the Import Duties, 


Registration oF Exectors — Henrt- 
rorD.] Mr. T. Duncombe moved the 
Order of the Day for calling in the clerk 
of the peace for the county of Hertford 
to the bar. 

Mr. Story, the clerk of the peace for the 
county of Hertford, then appeared at the 
bar, with a large book in his hand. 

The Speaker said, you are ordered to 
attend this day with a copy of the register 
of the electors of the county of Hertford. 
Is that a copy in your hand ? 

Mr. Story: It is. 

2Z2 
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The Speaker: Please to deliver it in. 
You may withdraw. 

Mr. Story delivered in the copy and 
withdrew. 

Mr. 7. Duncombe said, he should like to 
havethat copy of the register printed. He did 
not know that the House would consent to 
it, but he had a right to ask the question. 
He would take the opportunity of observing, 
he did not think they had dealt with the 
clerk of the peace too harshly on this occa- 
sion. He thought it right to state, that 
after the order of the House, he had re- 
ferred to several of the principal law-sta- 
tioners in London, to know in what time 
they could furnish a copy of the Finsbury 
list of electors, containing 13,000 names, 
and was informed by Messrs. Fry law- 
stationers of Gray’s Inn, that it could be 
copied in two or three hours, in which 
time they would engage to get it done. 
Therefore, he thought, they had not been 
too hard upon the clerk of the peace, in 
ordering him to produce a copy this day. 
He should be content whether this ques- 
tion was referred to the printing commit- 
tee, or that the House should decide whe- 
ther the copy should be printed or not. 
The House would remember, that the 
copy was ordered to be laid on the Table 
to redress the grievances of the electors of 
Hertford, but there were no means of re- 
dressing those grievances, except the regis- 
ter was printed. It was the duty of the 
House to protect the elective franchise, 
and he thought the exercise of that fran- 
chise had been impeded by the delay of 
the clerk of the peace to furnish a copy of 
the register. He could see no use in the 
copy lying on the Table. Moreover, his 
motion was not unprecedented. In 1834, 
the hon. Member for Dublin had moved 
that the register of Carrickfergus be print- 
ed, and it was printed by order of the 
House. He, therefore, moved, that this 
copy of the register be printed. 

Sir R. Inglis thought, the question 
‘which was put to the clerk of the peace 
referred to the time in which he himself, 
with the assistance of his clerks, could make 
a copy of the register. Any professional 
person must be aware, that by cutting the 
register to pieces, it could be accomplished 
in three hours. With respect to the mo- 
tion before the House, he believed, that if 
the register were printed, not more than 
ten copies would be sold, and if the hon. 
Gentleman pressed his motion to a division, 
he (Sir R. Inglis) would certainly vote 
against it. 
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Mr. Hume said, he thought the difficu). 
ties which had been thrown in the way of 
obtaining the register were highly culp. 
able. He never saw a practised lawyer 
give evidence in so discreditable a manner, 
Now that the register was obtained, means 
must be adopted for placing it in the hands 
of the electors. It appeared to him to be 
absolutely necessary, that the register should 
be printed. The hon. Member had pro. 
posed, that it should be printed at the ex. 
pense of the House, and doubtless there 
were one or two examples of that course, 
As chairman of the committee with respect 
to the printing of local papers, he thought 
a document of this nature should be al- 
lowed to be printed at the expense of the 
parties. He held in his hand the list of the 
electors of Lincoln, which had been Jaid 
on the Table of the House upon motion, 
which had been printed at the expense of 
the parties ; and he had also a statement of 
the expense of that printing, from which 
it appeared, that the expense of printing a 
sufficient number of the returns for the 
electors of Hertford would be 146/. He 
thought if this document was to be printed, 
it ought to be done at the expense of the 
parties who asked for it. He hoped, there- 
fore, that his hon. Friend would not press 
his motion to a division, because if he did, 
he could not support him. At the same 
time, he must say, that he thought there 
ought to be some remedy for the abuse. 

Mr. 7. Duncombe said, after what had 
been stated by hon. Members he would 
not press the motion. 

Motion negatived. 

Mr. Hume presumed, that the parties 
might print the document at their own ex- 
pense. 

Viscount Howick said, that he thought 
it would be unjust to the electors, that 
they should be called on to bear the ex- 
pense of having a document of this kind 
printed, which ought to be done at the 
expense of the county. An act ought, in 
his opinion, to be passed without further 
delay, by which it should be obligatory on 
the clerk of the peace of every connty to 
provide a register, at an expense of 2s. or 
3s. for every person who might demand 
one; and that for every delay which the 
clerk of the peace might be guilty of in 
furnishing the required copy, a penalty 0 
5/. or 10/. should be imposed. That, he 
thought, would provide a remedy in such 
cases as the present. 

Conversation dropped, 
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Danisu Craims.] The Order of the 
Day for bringing up the report on the 
Danish claims was read; the report brought 
up, and resolution read a first time. On 
the question that it be read a second time. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose 
and said, that after the very able and elo- 
quent speech of his learned Friend last 
night, he had certainly expected to have 
heard some arguments from the hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite in favour of 
this motion. As, however, he had ab- 
stained from entering into the question, 
he should not go into all the different 
grounds which had been so well disposed 
of, but he would tell the House that it be- 
came their duty to think very seriously be- 
fore they took the step of addressing her 
Majesty. After the question had been so 
fully discussed, the House would allow 
him to suggest, that in point of form, the 
address to which they had agreed was bad 
—in fact, that the House was about to 
ask her Majesty to do that which she can- 
not do. The address requests her Ma- 


jesty to advance a quarter of a million, 
and they engaged the honour of the House 
tomake it good at a future period. Now 
he would ask any Gentleman in the House, 
how her Majesty could legally comply with 


that request. There was no legal power 
in the Crown to do so, and the only answer 
that could be made to such an address was, 
that the Crown had no power to comply 
with such a request. If the House would 
listen to him for a few moments, he would 
satisfy them that the Crown had no power 
to advance any such sum of money out of 
any funds whatever. No doubt precedents 
could be shown for such a course—no 
doubt that a time when the Crown had 
hereditary revenues and large sums at its 
disposal, it was in the power of the Crown 
to make advances on the faith of the ad- 
vance being repaid by that House. But 
they had curtailed those revenues, and most 
properly he thought, with the concurrence 
of the Crown; they gradually reduced 
those funds at the disposal of the Crown 
until there remained nothing but the Civil- 
list which was necessary for its own ex- 
penditure, and a small sum of the civil 
contingencies which had been granted for 
only six months. Now, that being all that 
was at the disposal of the Crown, he 
would ask the hon. and learned Member, 
or even the hon. Member for Kilkenny, 
how it could be expected that the Crown 
could make such an advance? He was 
bound to tell the House, that if a treasury 
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warrant, signed by her Majesty, and coun- 
tersigned by himself, were issued, and he 
were to take it to the Exchequer, the an- 
swer would be, that there was no legal 
means by which it could be paid, that her 
Majesty had no power to issue such a war- 
rant, that they could not pay any sum of 
money unless they were directed to do so 
by a bill passed by that House, and con- 
curred in by the rest of the Legislature. 
Now, without going further into details, 
he would call upon the House to take care 
that they did not ask her Majesty to take 
a step which was against the law. ‘The 
House had always been most properly 
jealous on the matter—the House had al- 
ways looked carefully, so as not to allow 
either the Executive or the Crown to put 
its hands in the public purse without re- 
gulations and restrictions; and he would 
defy the hon. and learned Gentleman op- 
posite to tell him out of what funds the 
Crown could advance the money. It was 
true, that with regard to sums of small 
amount, the Crown might advance them 
out of its hereditary revenues, or out of 
the civil contingencies. There was the 
case of Mr. Palmer. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman did not appear to understand 
the peculiar distinction there was in the 
case. Mr. Palmer had a claim against the 
Post Office, and the House had addressed 
the Crown praying it to pay the sum claimed 
to Mr. Palmer. But what were the cir- 
cumstances of the case? A contract had 
been entered into, as had been alleged, be- 
tween the Government and Mr. Palmer, 
relating to the collection of the Post-Office 
revenue. But in that case there was a 
specific provision in an Act of Parliament 
authorising the Crown to pay the expenses 
attendant on the collection of the Post- 
Office revenue out of the revenue itself ; 
yet, although there was a specific Act of 
Parliament authorising the payment, at 
the time the application was thought so 
irregular, that the answer of the Crown 
was, that when the means were provided, 
the money should be paid. Such was the 
answer given to the address of the House, 
although legally the Crown had the power 
to pay the money. That was the course 
which had been pursued in that case, 
in which there were means of payment ; 
but here there were not any means what- 
ever provided by which the request could 
be complied with, and he trusted, that the 
House in its anxiety to remedy a supposed 
injustice to certain parties, would not place 
the Crown and itself in the position of 
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asking her Majesty to perform an act which 
by law she had no power to do. He 
thought it more fair to bring forward this 
objection, which had struck him since yes- 
terday, at once, and he should be glad to 
hear what answer the hon. Member for 
Kilkenny, or the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man could make to it. 

Mr. Hume said, it was true that her 
Majesty had no money but what this 
House afforded to her. The object of this 
motion was to enforce what the House had 
more than once acknowledged to be an act 
of justice, and he asked the right hon. 
Gentleman why they voted against the 
Government, and carried their vote for 
granting the first class of Danish claims? 
It was true that the House, against the 
wishes and efforts of the Government, 
voted, that the first class of the claims 
should be paid. The same course was pur- 
sued with regard to the second class of 
claimants, and the only difference between 
those two Governments and the present 
was, that those two Governments acted in 
obedience to the orders of the House of 
Commons, and put those claims in the es- 
timates, and why did not the right hon. 
Gentleman do the same? ‘There were va- 
rious ways in which that could be done. 
Take the case which happened a few 
months ago. He objected to an address to 
her Majesty, praying that she would take 
means to settle 2,000/. a-year on Lord 
Keane. He divided against the motion, 
but he was in a minority—the House of 
Commons decided against him. Was this 
objection taken then? If the objection is 
a proper one, the case of Lord Keane was 
open to precisely the same objection. What 
he understood by that vote was, that it sim- 
ply asked her Majesty, if she approved of 
the object of the vote, that she would give 
directions to her Ministers to bring in a 
bill for the purpose of carrying that vote 
into effect. That was done in the case of 
Lord Keane, and why was not the same 
course pursued in the present instance? 
Was there any difficulty whatever in adopt- 
ing the same course, or did the right hon. 
Gentleman say, that whatever the House of 
Commons might determine, Ministers would 
not adopt it? The late Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer said the same, but still he adopted 
it. Money had been paid on the same 
ground, and it therefore appeared to him, 
that the objection was utterly unworthy of 
her Majesty’s Government, when, on two 
previous occasions, they had paid similar 
claims. The first class of claimants was 
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immediately paid, and the second class was 
paid also, although the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said, that he would never con. 
sent toit. The question was, whether her 
Majesty’s Ministers, after the expression 
of opinion by the House, five times 
repeated, were determined to prevent its 
being carried into effect. If so, the only 
course that remained was, for the hon, 
Gentleman to ask leave to bring in a bill 
to carry out the intentions of the House, 
and pay the money. He submitted to her 
Majesty’s Government, that having acted 
in two cases in obedience to the address of 
the House, they ought to do so on the pre. 
sent occasion, and not to counsel her Mas 
jesty to refuse her consent when the House 
had come to the resolution by a majority 
of 540 against perhaps 5. He submitted 
to them that was not a becoming course to 
adopt towards a majority of the House of 
Commons. The Government had admit- 
ted, that a majority of one was sufficient to 
test the wish of the House; why, then, 
should they advise her Majesty not to ac- 
cede to that which, in the course of justice, 
this House had thought proper to recom. 
mend. He was not aware of any other 
mode, if Ministers refused, than bringing 
in an Act of Parliament, and compelling 
them to adopt the course the House desired 
to be pursued by that Act. He would state 
an instance of a parallel case. A claim was 
made on the East-India Company—the 
Company declared that the claim was good, 
but it was not satisfied. Leave was then 
asked to bring in a bill. That bill was 
brought in, and a sum of 22,000/, was paid, 
not of public monies, but of the money of 
the East-India Company, to the individual, 
in satisfaction for his claim for justice. Va- 
rious other instances had come to his know- 
ledge, and might be stated. He, therefore, 
submitted to the Government, that after 
repeated indications of the opinions of large 
majorities of this House, they should not 
be stopped by technicalities from carrying 
those opinions into effect. 

Mr. Cresstvell said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
complains of me for not answering the 
right hon. the Solicitor-general, when this 
resolution was first proposed. I should 
certainly have done so, particularly after 
the good-humoured piece of mischief which 
the right hon. Gentleman directed against 
me, but I thought it would be more con- 
sonant with the form of the House, as the 
motion was put from the Chair, that some 
one should oppose it before I said anything 
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in its favour. Now, with respect to the 
objections stated to-day by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, that I call upon the 
House to adopt an address to the Crown, 
asking her Majesty to do that which by 
law she has no power to do. I frankly 
state, that I am driven to this course by the 
persevering opposition of himself and his 
predecessor to the wish of the House. 
Therefore, I thought I was justified—nay, 
Sir, I think I was bound in justice to those 
on whose behalf 1 have undertaker this 
uestion, thinking them justly entitled to 
the compensation which they ask. I con- 
sidered, that I was bound to bring it be- 
fore this House in every shape which the 
form of the House made legitimate for the 
purpose of following out that successful 
motion which I made four years ago, in 
vehalf of these unfortunate sufferers. And 
I cannot help thinking, that the right hon. 
Gentleman has not been quite correct in 
his solution of the case of Mr. Palmer. 
He was well aware, I should rely upon 
Mr. Palmer’s case as a precedent. Un- 


doubtedly, before I troubled the House, I 
was bound to look for some precedent, and 
I found one in the case of Mr. Palmer ; in 
that case, I found an address to the Prince 
Regent, praying his Royal Highness to di- 


rect certain sums to be paid which the 
House eo itself to make good. The 
right hon. Gentleman says, that that is no 
precedent, because the Prince Regent had 
the power by act of Parliament—that 
funds were already at his disposal by act of 
Parliament, and he was authorized to pay 
the money out of the Post-office revenue. 
If so, how came his Royal Highness’s ad- 
visers to bring back this answer—that they 
would order the money to be paid when 
funds existed? I think Mr. Palmer’s case 
does present a precedent for this, but whe- 
ther it does or not, I sball certainly perse- 
vere in my motion, and divide the Floese, 
in order that I may have a declaration on 
the part of this House, whether they do or 
do not coincide in the propriety of making 
compensation. And now I will endeavour 
to meet the arguments of my hon. and 
learned Friend, the Solicitor-general, and 
if I had heard them for the first time last 
night—if that had been the first occasion 
of this matter being brought before the 
House, when my hon. and learned Friend 
got up and told me, that he thought I was 
nnder some misapprehension, that I had 
misconceived the facts in reference to this 
subject, and had drawn false conclusions 
from the premises that I had advanced, I 
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should have been very apt to suppose, that 
I was in some error, if the matter had not 
been fully discussed on three several occa- 
sions. In listening to my hon. Friend 
afterwards, I found, that he had been 
extremely diligent in reading what had 
passed on former occasions, and put all the 
scattered fragments of argument into a 
connected form last night; yet, in truth, 
he had recounted nothing new; not one 
single argument, nothing, in fact, was 
added, except one or two dates, and, as I 
think, the hon: Member for Bridport laid 
some stress upon those dates, I beg his at- 
tention to one or two, which were not 
mentioned by the Solicitor-general. On 
the 27th July, as stated by my hon. and 
learned Friend, the expedition sailed. At 
that time, an embargo had been laid upon 
all Danish vessels. Danish vessels were 
afterwards seized and brought in. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman has stated, 
that on the 16th of August, a proclamation 
was issued by the Danish government, 
stating, that they considered hostilities had 

then commenced. Now, J beg to draw the 
attention of the House to a proclamation 
which was issued by the commander of the 
British forces before Copenhagen ; and let 

us see what was stated by the commander 

of our own forces as to there being war or 

not, because the whole case had been rested 

by my hon. and learned Friend, upon the fact 

of these shipsand vessels being seized. What 

was the proclamation issued by the com- 

mander of the British forceson August 16, 

the very date given by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, the Solicitor-general? I think 
they then said, that they came to the Dan- 
ish shores not as enemies—‘‘ We come to 
your shores, inhabitants of Zealand, not as 
enemies, but in self-defence, to prevent 
those who have so long destroyed the peace 
of Europe—to prevent you from turning 
the course of your navy against us.” The 
hon. and learned Gentleman had said, that 
if a weak man, having a deadly weapon in 
his hand, met with a strong man, and upon 
his attacking him, and his using that wea- 
pon, it was wrested from him, was it to be 
said, that he was to be entitled to compen- 
sation? I should say, yes. What right, 
I would ask, have we to take Danish ves- 
sels without giving compensation to them ? 
I have shown, that the commanders of the 
British vessels had disclaimed being at war 
in August, 1807; what was said? Why, 
that because of the acts against the Danish 
property the British nation were bound to 
compensate them. So justly was that felt 
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by the British Government, that in Sep- 
tember it was thought necessary to issue a 
State Paper, in order to justify the pro- 
ceedings of the Government. So the mat- 
ter rested; but before that, what took 
place on the 7th of September? The hon. 
and learned Gentleman said, these parties 
were very incautious after these proceed- 
ings in sailing up the Baltic; but on the 
7th of September, when the stipulation of 
Copenhagen was sanctioned, it was stipu- 
lated, that all hostile acts should cease, and 
that nothing like war took place till No- 
vember. The hon. and Jearned Gentleman 
had said this doctrine was new in the 
House—that heretofore it had been con- 
ceded, that there was war at that time. 
Now, for my own part, I may say, that I 
have never conceded any such thing, for 
on the very first occasion on which I 
brought this question before the House, I 
said, that there was no war. In war, we 
might give other nations the opportunity 
of making reprisals, but those things be. 
came debts of the State, and ought to be 
paid by it. But when it was a case of 
State necessity it became much more im- 
portant. My hon. and learned Friend has 
quoted the opinion of Sir James Mackintosh, 
an opinion always entitled to great respect, 


which was given in this House, that the 
parties who had goods or debts that were 
confiscated were entitled to compensation 
on this principle, that if the subjects of 
this country were injured in a foreign 
state, by seizure of their property, if the 


Government did not obtain redress, the 
Government were bound to make compen- 
sation. Now, Sir, that may be very true, 
but I do not find, that principle was ever 
enunciated in this House till it was used 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, when 
that office was filled by Lord Monteagle. 
It was a very convenient argument, indeed, 
for a Chancellor of the Exchequer, that 
the principle was first made use of by 
Lord Monteagle, as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, in 1834. It is a principle which 
was never held by Lord Althorp ; nor was 
it ever mentioned till introduced in debate 
to answer the claims with respect to the 
seizure of goods and ships, which was 
brought before this House. When an hon. 
Gentleman, the guardian of the public 
purse, gets up and says, that this act was 
done during the war, I say, grant that we 
were at war, still we are entitled to have 
our claims attended to, and if there 
was no war we are also entitled to be 
protected against such a seizure. I say, 
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the principle was never acknowledged by 
the Government, until it suited the pur. 
poses of Government, in order to defeat 
the claims advanced. But we have several 
instances which were treated of by the 
hon. and learned Member for the Tower 
Hamlets, when an application was made 
with respect to the state of affairs in the 
Baltic after the attack on Copenhagen. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman (the So- 
licitor-general) said, that those applications 
were made to the Admiral, who is dead, 
and, therefore, that no information could 
be obtained on the matter. But one of 
those applications referred to by the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman, the Member 
for the Tower Hamlets, was made to the 
Admiralty, and not to the Admiral. [ 
believe, that the insurances were made, in 
order, that the dock-yards might be sup- 
plied with the produce of the countries 
bordering on the Baltic. The Govern- 
ment at the time encouraged seamen to 
go up the Baltic, in order to bring home 
goods. It was said, there was extreme 
imprudence in going up the Baltic, at 
the period alluded to. What imprudence 
could there be in so doing? ‘Those who 
sailed there had information to the effect, 
that all hostilities had ceased—that they 
might go in perfect safety. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman, the Solicitor-general, 
asked me for my proofs. I have had re- 
course to two or three authorities on the 
subject, which I mentioned on a former 
occasion. I beg the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman’s attention to the third book of 
Grotius, De Jure Belli, and the second 
book of Vattel, chapter 18. I there find 
the following passage :— 


“Those who have given occasion for re- 
prisals, are bound to grant compensation to 
those who have suffered by them.” 


(The hon. and learned Gentleman then 
quoted a passage from Grotius to the effect 
that ‘‘it was the duty of a State to com- 
pensate those on whom reprisals had 
fallen.”) I think, that those passages 
show, that as the seizure of the Danish 
property was in itself opposed to the laws 
of nations, the Danes being a friendly 
power, and they not having denied us any 
right, or done us any wrong, for which 
they had refused compensation, when we 
seized on their goods, I think, that under 
these circumstances, we are to take upon 
ourselves the responsibility of the conse- 
quences of the war. If, under these cit- 
cumstances, compensation had been de« 
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manded from the Danes, they would say, 
that they had been attacked merely be- 
cause they would not surrender their ar- 
maments, their capital was bombarded, and 
their citizens slaughtered, and they were 
not liable for the consequences of such a 
state of things. There is but one other 
topic to which I shall advert. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman, and the right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, had said, 
that they were the trustees of the public 
purse, Yes, they were; but what had 
they done with the trust fund? When 
Lord Brougham was Lord Chancellor an 
expression fell from him which, in my 
opinion, did him great honour. A large 
sum of money had been in dispute between 
parties of the name of Troutbeck. The 
Attorney-general stated upon the occasion, 
that the money was gone, and that there 
was no use in entering into a discussion on 
the subject. “ But,” said Lord Brougham, 
“if the money is gone, it is not gone ac- 
cording to law. It ought to be here to 
abide the result of the suit ; and I will not 
allow you to put that in argument,” I, 
too, say, that when there was a trust fund, 
it should be used for the purpose of that 
trust. On the last occasion, when I had 
the honour of submitting the subject for 
the consideration of the House, I read to 
the House a letter placed in my hands, by 
my friend Mr. Wilberforce. On a former 
occasion, when a discussion had come on 
in the House respecting the detention of 
the Danish vessels, and the claims of our 
subjects, Mr. Wilberforce had voted with 
the Government, and in favour of the de- 
tention of the vessels. A remonstrance, 
however, had been addressed to him upon 
the subject, and he had then stated, that he 
had acted with great reluctance, but he 
could not resist the argument that those 
vessels would constitute a trust fund for 
the purpose of making compensation to 
those among our own subjects whose pro- 
perty might have been seized by the Danes. 
I say, therefore, that was a trust fund, and 
though it had become a trust fund some 
thirty years ago, and was not applied to the 
purpose to which it ought to be applied, 
that forms no argument against the claim- 
ants, and they have not by their neglect, 
or by a want of due notice, lost their title. 

trust, then, the House will sanction 
the motion to which I have called its 
attention, Whether the House adopts or 
Tejects this motion, I have done my duty. 

House will make its decision upon its 
Own responsibility, and it rests with it to 
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rescind or abide by the decision it has on 
so many occasions already come to. 

Mr. Warburton did not regret, that the 
aid of the hon. and learned Solicitor-gene- 
ral had been called in, but it would not 
induce him to vary the vote he had given 
on a former occasion. He thought it had 
been established to the satisfaction of the 
House, that those were reprisals, and not 
captures, and that the parties were entitled 
to compensation. He need not refer to 
the case of the Spanish vessels which had 
been seized at the breaking up of the war 
in Spain, and in which compensation was 
granted to the owners. On the 22nd of 
July, an embargo was laid on all the Dan- 
ish vessels'in the English ports, and an 
armament was sent out to seize all vessels 
on the high seas belonging to that govern- 
ment. The armament ascended to the 
mouth of the Baltic, which everybody knew 
was a close sea, and he thought it only 
reasonable, fair, and just, that where the 
British Government derived so large a sum 
of money from the capture of the fleet and 
stores, and the condemnation of vessels 
seized in British ports, it was only reason- 
able and just that compensation should be 
afforded out of that large sum. It was 
nothing for him to hear that the funds had 
been misapplied ; it was no answer to say, 
that thirty years had elapsed since the oc- 
currence ; that was only a stronger reason 
why the parties should immediately receive 
the small pittance of compensation to be 
awarded to them. He relied upon the 
want of notice to the British, who were 
sending their vessels to the Baltic, and 
upon the withdrawal of the British fleet, 
thereby rendering capture certain. That 
was enough to justify him in departing 
from the usual rules, in voting for compen- 
sation. 

The Solicitor-General did not wish for 
a moment to take credit to himself for 
anything he was not entitled to, therefore 
he must disclaim the credit given him by 
his learned Friend, that his statements of 
last night were merely the arguments used 
in former debates, and put in a clearer 
form; he supposed the superior intelli- 
gence of his learned Friend had enabled 
him to find it out. Sir James Mackin- 
tosh had distinctly laid it down, that book 
debts and goods seized ought to be com- 
pensated because they were seized against 
the usages of war and the law of nations ; 
in such a case, he laid it down that it was 
the duty of the Government to enforce 
compensation by arms, or to make come 
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pensation out of their own funds. The 
application of the principle, however, he 
limited to seizures made against the law 
of nations, and against the usages of war. 
That was an authority upon the present 
occasion, When he addressed the House 
yesterday, he had refrained from reading 
the documents, contenting himself with 
stating them, and waiting until he heard 
whether they were contradicted. He 
would then read them. The first was a 
clear declaration of wat upon the part of 
Denmark against England; and he said 
distinctly, that that declaration was made 
on the 16th of August. He would now 
state the facts; he would recapitulate 
them to the House. His hon. and learned 
Friend had stated, that there had been an 
embargo previous to the 27th of July. 
Now, he could discover no such thing, and 
he should be glad if his hon. and learned 
Friend, would refer him to the authority 
on which he made such statement. [Mr. 
Cresswell : It was so stated on bringing 
forward the motion in 1831.] He would 
refer his hon. and learned Friend to the 
orders of the Admiralty for laying on the 
embargo, which were dated the 25th of 
August. He had inquired at the Admi- 
ralty, and there was no document there to 


show, that any embargo had been laid on 
before the 25th of August; nor could he 
find at the Admiralty any trace of any 
application having been made there, as 
stated by one of the persons interested 


in supporting these claims, by any 
persons for information, or that any 
information had been given by any per- 
sons on the subject. On the 25th of 
August, the orders of the Admiralty ay- 
thorising the detention of vessels wore 
issued, and affairs continued in that state 
until the 2nd September, when those or- 
ders were confirmed and extended by an 
Order in Council. On the 3rd of August, 
the British fleet arrived off the coast of 
Denmark, and cut off all communication 
between the island of Zealand and the 
continent of Europe. Now, what effect 
on the mind of any man of ordinary intel- 
ligence must the appearance of a Britich 
fleet off the coast of Denmark have pro- 
duced? If it were unexpected, the more 
likely was it to excite alarm; and he 
contended, that the appearance of that 
fleet, accompanied as it was by a great 
body of troops, was abundant intimat a 
to the merchants, that they could not re- 
main safely in the proximity of such a 
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fleet, and that if they did so remain, they 
must do so at their own expense and risk, 
and not at the expense and risk of the 
nation. From the 5th of August until 
the 13th, negotiations were going on be. 
tween Mr. Jackson, the representative of 
the British Government at Copenhagen, 
and the Danish Government, relative to 
the surrender of the Danish fleet to the 
care of Great Britain. On the 16th of 
August, the Danish government issued the 
following proclamation, which would be 
found in the 14th volume of the “ Annual 
Register,” page 173. (The hon. and 
learned Gentleman here read the declara. 
tion of Christian 6th, in which, after re- 
citing the demands made by the British 
resident, Mr. Jackvon, he stated, that the 
resident, on the refusal of the Danish Go. 
vernment, to comply with those demands, 
had demanded passports for himself and 
his suite, and that, cousequently, the war 
between England and Denmark might be 
considered as actually broken out, and he 
called upon all his faithful subjects to arm 
to repel the English aggression. He fur- 
ther ordered, that all English ships and 
property wherever found should be seized, 
and that all English should, until they 
could be sent out of the country, be placed 
under arrest; and the declaration fin- 
ished by stating, that, as a matter of 
course, all English ships and_ boats 
found upon the coast, should be consi- 
dered as hostile and that all correspond- 
ence with English subjects should cease 
until further orders.) When the King of 
Denmark issued a proclamation on the 
16th of August, that war was actually 
broken out, could any man say, that be 
was justitied in remaining in the Baltic to 
prosecute coramercial speculations, on the 
beliet, that pacific relations would not be 
interrupied ? No relations of peace and 
amit; subsisted between the nations after 
that proclamation; and on that day Ad- 
miral Gambier and Lord Cathcart issued 
an address, in which they stated, that they 
cvera ordered there by command of his 
Majests, to obtain by pacific negotiation, 
if possible, the aurrender of the Danish 
fieet. That surrender was refused ; and, 
on the 24th of August, the Danish g0- 
vernment itsued a further proclamation, 
in very hostile terms. On the 2nd Sep- 
‘amber, the bombardment of Copenhagen 
commenced. From that time, there was 
no pretence for the statement that any- 
thing like a Gessation of hostilities had 
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taken place. On the 9th September, the 
decree was issued, which gave rise to the 
claims for compensation, namely, that 
respecting the confiscation. On the 23rd 
of September a British manifesto was 
issued, showing the two nations distinctly 
tobe at war. Now, when were these ves- 
sels seized? On the 6th of August, and 
on the 5th of September; but the great 
majority late in October, through Novem- 
ber, and down to the 23rd of December. 
On the 4th of November, Great Britain, 
never having entertained hostile feelings 
towards Denmark, but having acted on 
the principle of great State necessity—a 
necessity founded on the most absolute 
justice—if self-protection be consistent 
with justice—the Government of the day 
was restrained from presenting a perfect 
defence, because we know, that at certain 
times private information which the Go- 
vernment may procure, may not be dis- 
closed with safety to the individual who 
furnished that information, nor consis- 
tently with the means of obtaining fur- 
ther information which it might be desir- 
able that they should possess. But, 
afterwards they discovered, that France 
and Russia had determined to seize the 
Danish fleet, and use it hostilely against 
Great Britain ;-and when the British navy 
arrived at Copenhagen, that place was in 
a state absolutely defenceless, so as to 
give every facility to the objects of Russia 
and France, It was complained that the 
English had taken the fleet when the 
Danes were not in a situation for defence. 
But that was their justification, for it be- 
came the imperative duty of the Govern- 
ment of the day to take wise, prompt, and 
decisive measures, that that fleet should 
not be used for the invasion of Great Bri- 
tain, and the British Government would 
have deserved impeachment if, on the in- 
formation they possessed, they had not 
wrested from the power of Russia such 
powerful means as the Danish fleet af- 
forded. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
denied that they were at war. His acute 
and intelligent Friend behind him (Mr. 
Warburton) had looked too closely into 
the question to make such an nasertion; 
he had retired from that position. What 
constituted war? One nation appeared 
with a powerful armament on the shores 
of another nation, demanding of that other 
to surrender its fleet ; that demand was 
Tesisted, and the Government so required, 
published to its subjects that the two na- 
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tions were at war, and immediately di« 
rected the commencement of hostile acts. 
Did not that constitute war? Were the 
Danes to say whether they were at war, or 
his hon, and learned Friend? In their 
proclamations they stated, that the war 
was begun. It was nota paper war; a 
proclamation was issued by the Danish 
Government, that the two nations were at 
war. What was the foundation for the 
statement that the two nations were not 
at war? There was not the slightest, un- 
less his hon. Friend could erase from the 
records this declaration of war on the part 
of Denmark, It was a most material fact 
for the House to bearin mind, and to adopt 
a distinct conclusion upon, were the two 
nations at war, prior tothe seizure of these 
vessels? His hon. Friend seemed to think 
that he had imputed to him a want of 
accuracy in reference to the books, He 
had read the speech of his hon. and 
learned Friend attentively, and after read- 
ing it, he was astonished at the result. 
Nothing but his happy manner of deliver- 
ing what he had to say, could have made 
that speech effectual to convince the 
House. His hon. and learned Friend 
seemed to think, that he (the Solicitor- 
general) was mistaken in supposing, that 
he had drawn an incorrect inference, His 
hon. ‘and learned Friend had not made 
any quotation from Grotius. He would 
refer the House to the authority of Vat- 
tel on the subject of reprisals. Reprisals 
were those things which were.taken by 
nations which had a complaint against 
other countries, prior to the breaking out 
of a war, and with a view to obtain justice, 
upon a matter of complaint. (The hon. 
and learned Gentleman then referred to 
the authority of Vattel with respect to 
reprisals, in justification of the course the 
Government had pursued.) Now what was 
the date of the seizure of the vessels in 
question, what were the dates as compared 
with the declaration he had heard that the 
two nations were at war? A few in the 
month of August, still fewer in September, 
and fewer still in October and November. 
The two nations were at war after the 4th 
of November. Apologies were made for 
the act done, but stating that it was abso- 
lutely necessary for the preservation of the 
country by reason of the coalition of France 
and Russia. If his learned Friend called 
that an apology he was at perfect liberty 
to do so; but, in his (the Solicitor-general) 
opinion, it was justice to the nation, These 
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seizures, therefore, he said, were all of 
them after war, and there was no ground 
for calling into the subject any recognised 
principle, for the case of goods and debts 
stood upon different grounds. Now, he 
wished to understand the ground upon 
which this was put, was it enough to say, 
that it was the peculiar circumstances of 
the case; if such was to be the ground it 
might be said, and said truly, that every 
case had its peculiar circumstances ; no two 
cases could be identical ; if it was to be put 
on the ground of peculiarity of circum- 
stances it should be put upon some great 
and intelligible ground, such as could not 
be mistaken on future occasions. Now, 
what was the peculiarity here? His friends 
said, that they were taken by surprise— 
that no notice had been given of hostility 
to enable them to escape—was that the 
peculiarity? How often would it happen 
—he hoped never to see such days as that, 
but if the experience of the past was mat- 
ter of caution for the future, looking at the 
course of events what answer he would ask 
could they give to the numerous claims 
which stood upon the same foundation? 
He denied that they had not responsible 
notice, and even if they had not, if it was 
said that the absence of notice furnished a 
ground for compensation, then he said, that 
the present case was peculiar for absence of 
any such ground ; but he asserted that the 
parties had as much notice as was necessary. 
It was stated in the course of the debate, 
that an individual of the name of Harrison, 
had applied to Admiral Gambier to know if 
he might safely go to the Baltic. This 
might be the case, but the supposed conver- 
sation took place thirty years after the pe- 
riod referred to. But let them mark what 
followed. That individual wrote home to 
England to obtain an insurance. What 
did that writing home for an insurance 
show? Did it show that he might remain 
there without fear of war? Certainly not. 
The merchants who traded to the Baltic 
were a very adventurous set of men—they 
chose to speculate—they stayed to load 
their cargoes, but they stayed too long 
The British fleet was detained for & time 
to put the Danish fleet in a state to come 
to England. Why did not the vessels come 
away with the fleet? It was argued that 
the British fleet did not Jeave sufficient 
protection for the vessels in the Sound. 
That would be no ground for compensa- 
tion. A large fleet such as that was must 
have been some time preparing o sail. 
Could those in the Baltic be ignorant that 
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such a flect was about to depart or had 
already departed? Decidedly not. If they 
chose to remain they did so at their own 
risk, as they did for their own profit. That, 
then, would form no ground on which to 
sustain these claims, Something had been 
said about a conversation which took place 
at the Admiralty. Would that House say, 
that on the ground of a conversation said 
to be held at the Admiralty about which 
nothing certain existed, they should vote 
away a large sum of money. That was 
certainly too futile a ground to be upheld, 
No application on the subject existed in 
writing. It was asked, if they had thought 
it fit to take the fleet? why did they give 
any compensation at all. Compensation 
was given in the former cases, because it 
was intended at the time the fleet was 
taken to return it in perfect safety. When 
the Danes refused to surrender their fleet 
and assumed a hostile attitude, we were 
obliged to consider them as enemies, and 
the ships were therefore taken in state of 
warfare. It was to the Danish captains 
that compensation was given for their pris 
vate expenses and freightage. It could 
not for a moment be contended that the 
property seized by the British Government 
from its enemies, should be applied to the 
payments of the losses of private individuals. 
He regretted the loss these parties had sus- 
tained in the pursuit of their commercial 
speculations ; but there must be some broad 
and intelligible ground on which such an 
application should be made. The Spanish 
case, had been referred to as forming a pre- 
cedent, but he denied that there was any 
analogy between these cases. Before the 
House granted the present application they 
would do well to consider what was the 
precedent which they were about to lay 
down; and he was satisfied that in every 
principle of justice and honesty, the parties 


‘now before the House had no claim what- 


evez upGa the public funds, 

Mr. A. Chapman contended that the 
Government was bound to remunerate these 
parties, for the losses they had sustained, 
beoawsd, when application was made to 
them, they stated that there need be no 
apprehension whatever, and, acting upon 
that adviee, one of his constituents, with 
his family, had been entirely ruined. He 
contended that these claims stood upon pre- 
cisely the same fgoting as the book debts 
and the goods seized on shore. He himself 
had sent out a ship which had been seized 
at Copenhagen, but it had been afterward 
re-taken and delivered up to him by Adm 
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He trusted, that the Go. 


yal Gambier. 





yernment would see the justice and expedi- 
ency of no longer withholding the settle- 


ment of these claims. 


The House divided: Ayes 75 ; Noes 64; 


Majority 11. 
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Monicipat Corporations.] Sir J. Y. 
Buller moved the third reading of the Mu- 
nicipal Corporations Bill. i 

The House divided on the n®tion:— 
Ayes 64 ; Noes 9: Majority 45. 
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Bill read a third time and passed. 
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Russell took the opportunity of stating 
how he meant to proceed with the Bribery 
at Elections Bill. If he could*expect under 
existing circumstances, to obtain attention 
to the different clauses in committee, and 
due deliberation upon the whole subject, 
he should be very desirous of carrying the 
measure through its remaining stages. He 
could hardly hope that such would be the 
case; but he was quite ready to take any 
course the House might think expedient. 

Sir R. Peel remarked, that he had voted 
for the second reading, and he was most 
anxious, that the offences of bribery and 
treating should be defined, that it might 
be known what bribery and treating were 
in the eye of the law. It was material 
also to consider the propriety of requiring 
a declaration from parties appointed to of- 
fices, in order to make it more secure that 
they were not given away for services ren- 
dered at elections, and thereby converted 
into a species of bribery. Whatever at- 
tempt might be made to define bribery, he 
hoped it would be a successful one, and 
that the House would not now adopt a 
course in that respect which it might at 
some future time regret. It would be in- 
convenient to pass a law which it was ne- 
cessary afterwards to amend. So few days 
would now elapse before the House was 
dismissed, that he thought the noble Lord 
would exercise a sound discretion if he did 
not press the bill. 

Mr. Wynn thought some portions of the 
measure valuable, and was unwilling to 
abandon them, although it would perhaps 
be better to consider the whole subject to- 
gether. 

Lord Jokn Russell proposed that the 
House should resolve itself into committee. 

Mr. Wynn repeated his opinion as to 
the great yalue of some of the clauses, 
particularly those compelling witnesses to 
give evidence of bribery before élection 
committees. If those clauses were perse- 
vered in now, it would, of course, be neces- 
sary to give the witnesses indemnity. At 
present, witnesses before courts of lIgw 
were protected from the consequences of 
their evidenge, but such wag not the case 
before election committees, where it was 
even more important. He thought, that 
these clauses might be separated fom the 
rest of the bill. ~ 

Mr, §. Q'Brien urged, that no time 
could be more proper for passing such a 
bill than the present. when the country 
was on the eve of a general clection. 

Lord John Russell thought, that the 
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House might now go into committee on 
those clauses which were admitted to be 
unobjectionable. 

Sir R. H. Inglis said, his right hon, 
Friend (Sir R. Peel) had left the House 
under the impression that the bill would 
not be proceeded with that eyening. 

Lord John Russell said, the right hon. 
Baronet’s objection was to the introduction 
of a definition of bribery to which the 
House might not afterwards adhere. 

Mr. Wakley said, he had understood the 
noble Lord (t, Russell) to say, that he was 
prepared to go on with the bill if the 
House were so disposed, and he did not 
know of any question which could at pre. 
sent ogcupy the time of the House so ad. 
vantageously for the country. 

Mr. W. Wynn was of opinion, that the 
present laws against bribery were suffici. 
ently severe, but the difficulty was to put 
them in execution, as it was almost impose 
sible to bring the proof home to anybody 
so as to secure a conviction. ‘To this in- 
convenience it would be of course exceed- 
ingly desirable to apply a remedy. 

House in Committee. 

The first five clauses were abandoned, 
other clauses were agreed to. 

Mr. W. S. O’Brien submitted the fol- 
lowing clause :— 


“And be it enacted, that every Member 
returned to serve in Parliament, shall, after 
taking the oaths prescribed to be taken at the 
Table of the House of Commons, before he 
becomes entitled to sit and vote, also make 
and subscribe the following declaration— 

“ ¢¥ do hereby solemnly affirm and declare, 
that I have not,directly or indirectly,made use 
of any bribery for the purpose of being elected 
at thé late election as a Member of this House 
for the county of (or county of a city, 
town, or borough, as the case may be). ’ 

“And bo it enacted, that if any person 
shall make and subgcribe such declaration 
falsely, every such person, being duly convic- 
ted thereof, shall incur and suffer such pains, 
penaltie;, and disabilities, as persons convicted 
of wilful and corrupt perjury are by law lia- 
ble to, snd may be prosecuted for the same at 
any periad within five yearg after he shall have 
mad: guch ceclaration. 


Claus: brought up. 

On the question that it be read a second 
time, 

Mr. }Varburign said, his only doubt as 
to the proposition was, would it be effectual 
for the purpose az:d prevent bribery? 
Would it not have the « »ct of inducing 
persons to helieve that elections were purer 
than they realiy were, and of shrouding 
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corrupt transactions from the public? It 
would be said, ** Can you believe that bri- 
bery is practised when a solemn declaration 
js made that it wasnot?” He would refer 
to the sale of commissions in the army. In 
the general orders and regulations of the 
army, some years ago, was the form of a 
declaration respecting the sale of commis- 
sions to be made by an officer selling a com- 
mission, Which was made and certified ‘‘ on 
the word and honour of an officer and a 
gentleman, that the party had not de- 
manded or accepted, would demand or ac- 
cept, at any time or in any manner what- 
ever, more than the sum limited and fixed 
by His Majesty’s regulations as the full 
yalue of a commission.” The purchaser 
made a similar declaration, and the colonel 
or commanding officer certified to his belief 
that the regulations had been strictly com- 
plied with, and that there had been no pri- 
vate bargain. That had been the regula- 
tion in the army; he did not know whe- 
ther it was so at present. Every one knew, 
however, that the regulation had not been 
conformed to in the slightest degree— that 
it had been considered absolutely a dead 
letter. Yet officers of the army claimed to 
be considered as the very pink of honour, 
and never suffered any aspersion to be cast 
upon their honour. The case to which he 


had been calling the attention of the House 
was not the only one of the kind; there 
was the oath administered to the Irish cler- 
gy of the established church, under the 
provisions of the 28th of Henry 8th, 
cap. 15, which was as little attended to as 
the declaration made on the sale of com- 


missions in the army. In defiauco of any 
declaration of the nature no proposed, 
agents employed at electiona would go to 
Members after they had been returned and 
would say that some necessary 2xpenses had 
been incurred, the precise details of which 
they could not then set forth; they would 
state the gross amount, cnd add, thst if 
the hon. Member intended ever again to be« 
come a candidate for the boroug’, he had 
better pay the amount, and in thc menner 
would these things be maaaged. E 
thought, therefore, that Joclezctéous vould 
produce no precticsl eMect. “xhec> was no 
one capable of boing iaCuonesd by c decla- 
tation who would got “ca cs mech bound 
by the obligation pndor which every good 
citizen ley—to observe the laws of the land. 

Colonel S25é20rp had quitted the House 
some time ago under the icipression that 
the noble Lord did not intend to proceed 
With the bill, His right hon. Friend the 


ac 
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Member for Tamworth was under the same 
impression, and was now absent, because 
he believed that the bill was not to be pro- 
ceeded with; he therefore felt bound to 
protest against going on with the measure. 
He objected to the bill on this amongst 
other grounds, that its effect would be to 
restrain the higher and wealthier classes 
from aiding their humbler neighbours. If 
the bill passed into a law, a man could not 
give 5s. to a charitable assembly without 
exposing himself to the charge of bribery. 
He had several objections to make to the 
earlier clauses of the bill, [The Chairman : 
They are postponed.] In that case he 
should reserve any further observations 
which he might have to make until the re- 
port was brought up. He wished now, 
however, to be distinctly informed by the 
noble Lord whether he intended to go on 
with the bill. 

Lord J. Russell said, he was glad that 
the hon, Member for Lincoln had put that 
question to him. What he had stated ona 
former occasion was this, that he would not 
proceed with the bill if the Hause, after 
considering its pravisions, desired that it 
should not reach another stage, and he un- 
derstood that the right hon, Baronet, the 
Member for Tamworth had agreed to that ; 
but, as the House was then engaged with 
gnother bill, the 8peaker had very properly 
interposed. He had expected to collect the 
sense of the Hause as to whether they had 
better proceed with the measure or not, It 
had since occurred to him that the latter 
part of the present bill would form of it- 
self 4 good measure, and, being separated 
from the first part, might be introduced gs 
a substantive bill. tle thought that to- 
night they might go on with the bill, as 
there would at the nest stage be an oppor- 
tunity afforded to the right hon, Baronet 
the Member for Tamworth to take what- 
ever course he might think the most ¢x- 
pedient. 

Sir D. Norreys thought the proposition 
of his hon. Friend the Member for Lime- 
rick » good one, and hoped that he would 
persist in it. 

Mr. E. Turner thought, that the bast 
form would be <n oath taken before the 
returning officer. The candidate would be 
pledged before his constityents, and would 
run s greater risk of detection shayld he 
declare falsely. 

Colonel Percival opposed the clause then 
before the House. 

Mr. Hobhouse concurred in some of the 
objections which had been taken against the 
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clause, for he thought there was no form of 
declaration which could be laid on the Table 
of that House which might riot be evaded. 
However, he thought, besides, there was 
something unjust in the clause, for it pro- 
posed to enact that any person found guilty 
of an improper declaration should be sub- 
jected to a certain penalty. Now that part 
of it, he conceived, would be unjust in its 
operation, if the word wilfully was not in- 
troduced. When Gentlemen of that House 
were disposed to put an end to bribery in 
reality, they had the remedy in their own 
hands ; and if they had so sincerely, nothing 
would tend more to raise the character of 
that House, when it was known, that it 
was no longer to be contaminated by hav- 
ing its seats purchaseable. 

Mr. H. Hardinge wished to know before 
what tribunal it was proposed that Mem- 
bers of that House should be tried. Was 
it before a parliamentary committee, which 
he conceived was a most objectionable 
course, or in a court of law ? 

Mr. S. O'Brien said he thought, that 
under the clause before the House, any 
person accused could be tried in the ordi- 
nary way. 

Mr. Brotherton said, he would ask the 
House, whether they really wished to put 
an end to bribery? He did not think that 
men could be made honest by act of Parlia- 
ment. The present bill, however, even if 
it did not answer all the objects for which 
it was intended, would have a moral effect 
on the country. It might be a discourage- 
ment to bribery, and make it fashionable 
for Members of Parliament to be elected 
without purchasing the votes of their con- 
stituents. As to the clause requiring a 
declaration to be made, that the Member 
did not nse bribery, he thought there could 
be no objection to it. The clause could do 
no harm. There were many who had no 
fear of doing wrong, who would, however, 
have a fear of being detected in it, and as 
the man who was bribed might inform 
against the briber, such a declaration might 
be salutary. He was, he confessed, strongly 
in favour of any plan which would have 
the effect of effectually putting an end to 
bribery. 

Mr. Wakley thought the question which 
the hon. Gentleman who last spoke had 
put to the House was much more easily 
asked than answered. For his part, he 
firmly believed that. House was not sincere 
in its desire of getting rid of those corrupt 
and infamous practices which went on at 
elections, There was, in his opinion, but 
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one good cure for bribery, but that was q 
radical one; that cure was to be found in 
extending the constituencies, until they 
became too long for any pocket to reach 
them. He hoped the noble Lord, the 
Secretary for the Colonies, would get rid 
of his sentiments with regard to finality, 
and more especially from what his recent 
experience had taught him; and he (Mr, 
Wakley) trusted that noble Lord would, 
before long, come forward to propose that 
radical cure to which he had alluded. The 
declaration which had been introduced, 
might give the unscrupulous candidate an 
advantage over his more conscientious op. 
ponent. Besides, there were methods of 
taking advantage of it. Suppose, for in 
stance, a man beforean election put 4,000. 
into his banker’s hands, and told his agent 
that this was to be used only for the strict 
legal expenses of the election ; and desired 
him, moreover, to take care that such di- 
rections should be strictly adhered to on 
account of the declaration which he was to 
make. Did they think that the agent, 
whose interest it was to carry the election, 
would scruple to spend every farthing of 
that money in bribery becuse of such an 
injunction? In conclusion, he would beg 
the hon. Member for Limerick, not to di- 
vide the House upon the clause, and ex- 
pressed a hope, that the noble Lord, the 
Secretary for the Colonies, would soon 
come forward with that radical cure 
which would be the most effectual means 
= putting an end to the evil complained 
of. 

Lord J. Russell could not undertake to 
give a declaration of any such intention as 
that which the hon. Member for Finsbury 


hinted at, because he thought it would be 


inoperative. With regard to the declara- 
tion, the propriety of which they were then 
discussing, if it had not a good effect, it 
would do harm; and he confessed that, have 
ing given that matter some very serious con- 
sideration, he could not persuade himself, 
that any very useful effect could be pro- 
duced by this declaration, There were many 
persons who might not be guilty of any 
very corrupt practices, who might be un- 
willing, from conscientious scruples, t 
take such a declaration. And with regard 
to the generality of persons, he feared they 
might not be at all Retiecel by such a de 
claration, but would, after a short time, and 
when its first ‘terrors had passed away; 
consider it, as many other things were con- 
sidered, as merely a matter of course. H¢ 
did not think it was expedient to have any 
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new solemn declarations introduced which 
were not binding. He was by no means 
prepared to say, that this was a subject 
which would not be deserving of future 
consideration, but at present he was not 
disposed to adopt the clause then before 
them, and he hoped the House would not 
now press it. 

Mr. S. O’Brien would divide the com- 
mittee upon the clause. 

Mr. Courtenay apprehended legislation ' 
of that description was totally useless ; and 
moreover, if such a clause as that was in- 
troduced, it would be unprecedented in the 
legislation of this country. He contended, 
that whenever they legislated uselessly, 
they legislated mischievously. He opposed 
the clause. 

The committee divided: Ayes 22 
51: Majority 29. 


List of the Ayes. 


| 
3 Noes | 


Pryme, G, 
Roche, W. 
Rundle, J. 
Stanley, hon. W. O. 
Turner, E. 
Wilde, Sir T. 
Williams, W. 
Wood, Sir M. 
Wood, B. 
Yates, J. A. 
TELLERS. 
O’Brien, W. S. 
Norreys, Sir D. 


Armstrong, A. 

Berkeley, hon, C. 

Brocklehurst, J. 

Brotherton, J. 

Busfeild, W. 

D’Eyncourt, righthon. 
C. T. 


Hawes, B. 
Heathcoat, J. 
Hector, C. J. 
Humphery, J. 
Morris, D. 
Paget, Lord A. 


List of the Nors. 


Lowther, J. H. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
Maunsell, T. P. 
Milnes, R. M. 
Morrison, J. 
Ossulston, Lord 
Pakington, J. S. 
Palmer, G. 
Parker, J. 
Perceval, Colonel 
Pusey, P. | 
Rae, right hon. Sir W. | 
Rutherfurd, rt. hn. A, | 
Sanderson, R. 
Sibthorp, Colonel 
Smith, B. 
Thompson, Mr, Ald. 
Trench, Sir F. 
Troubridge, Sir E. T. | 
Walsh, Sir J. 
Wilbraham, G, 
Winnington, H. J. 
Wood, G. W. 
Kemble, H. TELLERS. | 
Lefroy, right hon.T. | Warburton, H. | 
Listowel, Earl of Hobhouse, T. 
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Ainsworth, P. 
Attwood, W, 

Baines, E. 

Baldwin, C. B. 
Baring, right hn. F, T. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Barrington, Viscount 
Buller, C. 

Clay, W. 

Clements, H. J. 
Cochrane, Sir T. J. 
Courtenay, P. 
Drummond, H. H. 
Egerton, Sir P, 

Eliot, Lord 

Evans, W. 

Gladstone, W. E. 
Grey, right hon. Sir G. 
Grimsditch, T. 
Hardinge,rt. hn. Sir H. 
Hinde, J. H. 
Hodgson, R. 

Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Jones, Captain 
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Clause rejected. 

Mr. S. O'Brien moved the following 
clause, of which he had also given no- 
tice :— 

** And whereas doubts have arisen whether 
the payment by candidates of the travelling 
expenses of electors, and of other expenses 
necessarily incurred by electors in order to 


_ enable them to give their votes at elections, 
| ought to be considered as bribery: Be it en- 


acted, that in case any elector shall reside at a 
distance of more than five miles from the place 
of polling at which his vote is received, the 
payment of the expenses of such elector, by 
any candidate, shall not be deemed to be bri- 
bery, provided that the payment made to each 
such elector, in consideration of such ex- 
penses, shall not exceed an allowance of 5s. 


| for his expenses at the place of poll, with an 


additional allowance of 6d. per mile for each 
mile of distance between the place of polling 
at which the vote of such elector is received, 
and the place at which such elector usually 
resides; but any payment to electors for their 
expenses other than the allowances aforesaid 
shall be deemed to be bribery under this act.” 

Sir R, Bateson suggested, that it would 
remedy the inconvenience if the English 
system of having different polling places 
at convenient distances was introduced into 
Treland. 

Sir George Grey reminded his hon. 
Friend, the Member for Limerick, that the 
clause which he had proposed would be an 
infringement of the understanding on which 
the Bill had gone into committee, that 
nothing should be introduced defining what 
constituted bribery. 

Mr. S. O’Brien said, that in consequence 
of what had fallen from his right hon. 
Friend (Sir George Grey), he should not 
persevere in his motion. 

Motion withdrawn. 

The bill passed through committee. 

House resumed. 

The report to be further considered. 


Tuames EmMBANKMENT AND Raltt- 


'way.] Sir F. Z'rench rose pursuant to no- 


tice, to move the re-appointment of the 
Select Committee on Thames Embank- 
ment, for the purpose of considering evi- 
dence in support of a plan to form upon 


| the embankment a quay of communica- 
| tion from Blackfriars-bridge to Hunger- 


ford-market ; the whole expense of which 
can be provided for by a railroad between 
the same termini, without any demand 


| for the public money, or any reference 
‘to the value of the land recovered from 


| the river. 


The hon. Member said, that 

from the report of the committee appoint- 

ed last year, it appeared, that in conse- 
3A 
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quence of the works connected with the 
erection of the new London-bridge, the 
terrace on which the Houses of Parliament 
were building, and other extensive altera- 
tions in the river, a quantity of mud and 
rubbish had accumulated, which, besides 
causing inconvenient and irregular deeps 
and shallows, had, from vegetation spring- 
ing up on the accumulated material, caused 
an unwholesome and polluted atmosphere 
along the banks of the river. The gentle- 
men of the city, it appeared, were afraid 
of the expense requisite to carry the desired 
improvement into effect. The hon. Mem- 
ber observed, that, in the committee of last 
year, evidence had been given of this fact, 
that the mud in the river had accumulated 
on each side to a very great extent, that 
in some places vegetation had actually 
commenced, and which was well manured 
from the filthy sewers, and that, in short, 
the atmosphere in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the banks was polluted almost 
to infection. The navigation of the river 


had been also very much impeded by the 
removal of the old London-bridge. Where 
the river was narrow the depth had in- 
creased, but where it was wide, shoals had 
been formed, upon which the backs of 
barges were very frequently broken ; this 


circumstance also had the effect of keeping 
barges waiting the tide for two or three 
hours, the result of which was, that often 
a whole day was lost, and great expense 
incurred. By the plan proposed, no injury 
would be done to any persons engaged on 
the river, such as boatmen or bargemen ; 
on the contrary, they would be enabled 
to navigate the river at periods when they 
could not do so at present, for a number 
of shoals would be removed, and the whole 
bed of the river deepened. No existing 
accummodation would be interfered with, 
the merchant would go to his wharf as at 
present, and the coal-barges, if they chose 
it, would lie as before, upon their soft mud. 
The adoption of a plan for such a quay 
would be a great improvement to the me- 
tropolis, and it would greatly facilitate the 
communication between one part* of the 
town and another. He was aware that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had refused 
to make any advance of the public money 
for this purpose, but he was not surprised 
at this, as the right hon. Gentleman had 
so little at his disposal. He (Sir F. Trench), 
having regarded the subject as a most im- 
portant one, and finding that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was not disposed 
to aid in carrying out the plan which had 
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been suggested for removing these ob« 
structions, finding also, that the committee 
had not been re-appointed, and being ap. 
prehensive that the land which he pro. 
posed to be redeemed from the river might 
pass into the hands of private companies 
—laid the plan before Lord Duncannon, 
as the head of the Woods and Forests, 
and his Lordship, after two or three days’ 
consideration, had come to the opinion, 
that it was not only a practicable, but a 
desirable one. That noble Lord said, he 
thought he could not originate it himself, 
but that it should be submitted for discus« 
sion to Parliament. He (Sir F. Trench), 
at the desire of that noble Lord, had ob- 
tained the opinion of those eminent engi- 
neers, Sir F. Smith and Mr. Walker, who 
both concurred, that the plan was not 
only practicable, but might be executed 
with profit, and put into the hands of 
Government a large sum of money for the 
further improvement and embellishment of 
the metropolis on the southern side of the 
river Thames. He did not wish to carry 
the subject further at present than to 
obtain the evidence of those two gentle- 
men upon the plan, which he had sug- 
gested, in order, that it might be submit. 
ted to the Government in a proper and 
complete form, for it was by the Govern- 
ment, and not by a public company, he 
wished to see this project carried into 
effect. The railroad could be readily 
carried along the embankment, and the 
profits arising from it would be enormous; 
while the expense would be comparatively 
trifling. He had made some calculations 
on the subject, and he found if the charge 
was made at 6d. for railroad conveyance 
from Hungerford to Blackfriars, four 
carriages going each way, and carrying 
each trip 48 passengers, the gross receipt 
in one year would be 104,832/., which at 
20 years purchase, represents a capital of 
2,096,6402., leaving a million at the dis- 
posal of the Government to be applied to 
the improvement of the banks of the river, 
and the embellishment of the metropolis. 
If the charge were but 3d., still there 
would be 500,000J. at the disposal of the 
Government, and the works all completed 
and paid for; and he was satisfied, that if 
the railway were extended to London 
Bridge, the profits would be doubled. By 
such a plan, a gentleman might be carried 
from London Bridge to Hungerford Mar- 
ket, in less than four minutes, and the 
railway would work in fog and frost, when 
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the steamers could not, and the omni- 
buses could not, and when the Brighton 
and Kentish railways were brought to 
London Bridge, Gentlemen might imagine 
what an accession of passengers there would 
be; and what an accommodation to the 
railroad travellers, instead of struggling | 
slowly through crowded streets for half an 
hour or an hour, to be carried from Lon- 
don Bridge to Charing-cross in four 
minutes. In addition to the favourable 
opinion of the two engineers he had men- 
tioned, Mr. Bidder, once known as the 
celebrated calculating boy, bad gone over 
the figures with him, and had no doubt of 
their accuracy. When he explained to 
the noble Lord, at the head of the Woods 
and Forests, the great beauty and utility 
of his plan, that noble Lord said, he heartily 
wished it was in operation, for Mr. Barry, 
the architect of the new Houses, was 
constantly complaining of the inconveni- 
ence and expense of carrying off the 
rubbish by barges. The hon. Gentleman 
concluded by saying, that he hoped the 
House would accede to his motion, as he 
intended to go no further at present than 
obtain information on the subject. 

On the question being put. 

Mr. Hawes said, that at this period of 
the Session it was utterly impossible for 
the House to go into an inquiry of this 
sort, involving as it did the interests of 
owners of property in the neighbourhood 
to an enormous amount, whilst the parties 
so interested had received no notive what- 
ever upon the subject. The hon. Gentle- 
man (Sir F. Trench), proposed that the 
committee should sit one day to examine 
two Gentlemen on one side of the question, 
and on the evidence of these Gentlemen he 
was to found some plan for the Government 
to carry out. Why, he knew of twenty- 
two witnesses to be examined against it. 
In the last Session of Parliament, when 
the chairman of the navigation committee 
of the City of London, was examined be- 
fore the committee relative to the proposed 
embankment, he was asked—'‘‘ Suppose that 
a solid embankment is made and a carriage 
way along it, do you believe, that property 
would not be injured by it?” To which 
he replied‘ I have no doubt of it.” Then 
he was asked—“ You do not consider that 
having that thoroughfare would compensate 
for the injury done by the removal of their 
premises from the banks of the river.” And 
he answered—“« I do not.” He believed it 
to be utterly impracticable, and should the 
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measure be carried out, utterly ruinous to 
property. However the House might be 
disposed to sympathise with the hon. and 
gallant Member, he deemed it impossible 
at this late period of the Session to have a 
fair inquiry entered into, because it must 
necessarily be an ex parte inquiry. He 
begged to say, that if driven to it he would 
divide the House upon the question. 

Mr. Kemble doubted very much, even 
though a committee were granted, that the 
hon. and gallant Member would be able to 
get a sufficient number together to form a 
quorum. He, therefore, trusted that he 
would not persevere in his motion. 

Mr. Pryme said, he never saw a scheme 
that appeared to him prima facie to be 
more desirable. He hoped if the hon. and 
gallant Member was not able to obtain his 
committee this Session, he would in a fu- 
ture Parliament persevere in bringing for- 
ward his motion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that he hoped the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber would, in justice to his own project, 
and in justice to the various interests that 
would be affected by it, consent to with- 
draw his motion, and bring it forward at 
some future period. At this late period of 
the Session, he trusted, that the hon. and 
gallant Member, would not press the House 
to come to a decision upon this question. 

Sir F. Trench withdrew his motion. 

Adjourned. 


Legion. 


Sanmaaaaaiaahaed 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, June 11, 1841. 


Minurss.] Bills. Read a first times—Dublin Wide 
Streets; Munieipal Corporations; School Sites; Banks 
of Issue; Dog Carts; Loan Societies.—Read a second 
time :— Administration of Justice; Punishment of Death; 
Sewers.—Read a third time:—Sugar Duties; Tithe Com- 
positions (Treland). 

Petitions presented. By Lord Redesdale, Lord Rayleigh, 
the Earl of Yarborough, and Lord Beaumont, from 
Cornwall, Essex, Lincolnshire, and places in Yorkshire, 
against a Repeal of the Corn-laws.—By the Earl of Rose- 
bery, and Earl Fitzwilliam, from Edinburghshire, Pais- 
ley, and other places, for a Repeal of the Corn-laws.—By 
the Bishop of Winchester, from Peckham, against the 
Jews’ Declaration Bill.—By the Marquess of Breadalbane, 
from places in Scotland, for the Suppression of Idolatry 
in India, and for the Suppression of Sunday Travelling ; 
and from the Corporation of Edinburgh, against any Al- 
teration of the Banking system of Scotland. 


British Avuxiiary Leagion.] The 
Marquess of Londonderry would take the 
liberty of asking the noble Viscount at the 
head of the Government, whether he was 
prepared to give any reply to the question 
which he put to him the other night, re- 
specting the failure of the payment of the 
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half-yearly instalment due from the Spanish 
Government to the British Legion; and 
which question the noble Viscount said, he 
would answer after he had made some in- 
quiries on the subject ? 

Viscount Melbourne was understood to 
say, that instructions had been sent out to 
the English Ambassador at the Court of 
Madrid, to press these claims, and that he 
anticipated a favourable result from his in- 
terference. It was true that the instalment 
had not been paid. 

The Marquess of Londonderry wished to 
know what instructions had been sent out 
to the British Ambassador at Madrid. He 
was surprised that Sir De Lacy Evans, 
placed in the situation in which he was, 
had not insisted before this on knowing 
what those instructions were. It must be 
particularly remarked that Sir De Lacy 

ivans, in his letter to George Service, Esq., 
the chairman of the committee of officers, 
stated, 


“That, as an additional guarantee, the Span- 
ish Government, also deposits in the National 
Bank of St. Fernando, the sum of 30,000,000 
of reals vellon, in 5 per cent. stock, bonds for 
300,000/., at the disposal of her Britannic 
Majesty’s Minister at Madrid, in the event, 
however, of the non-payment at the proper 
time of any half year’s instalment, the British 
Minister at Madrid is empowered to direct 
the sale of the above guarantee, in order to 
cover the amount of such unpaid instalment, 
giving fifteen days’ notice of such sale to the 
Spanish Government.” 


Now, it would be a satisfaction to him 
to know if the British Minister at Madrid, 
had received instructions to give this notice 
of sale, and what were the precise steps 
which had been taken by the British Go- 
vernment to prevent these unfortunate in- 
dividuals from being again thrown over 
and deceived by the delusive promises of 
Spain. He thought, that the hon. and 
gallant Officer who had written that letter, 
and who was party to this solemn negoti- 
ation and compact, was bound himself to 
force the question upon the attention of 
her Majesty’s Government, unless some 
very good reasons to the contrary existed. 
He knew of none. He would not neglect 
his duty to these brave and unfortunate 
men, however others might think proper to 
remain silent, and if, before the dissolution, 
he did not receive complete satisfaction on 
this most important point, he should un- 
doubtedly bring the case formally before 
the House. 

Viscount Melbourne said, that the in- 
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structions which had been sent out to our 
Ambassador were, to press in the strongest 
manner for the fulfilment of the engage. 
ments which the Spanish Government had 
contracted. 

Subject at an end. 


Disrursance aT Mancuester.] The 
Earl of Wiiton begged to call the attention 
of the noble Secretary for the Home De. 
partment, to a transaction of a very dis- 
graceful character, which had recently oc- 
curred in St. Stephen’s-square, Manchester, 
He was informed that the mayor of the 
town having refused—and in so doing ex- 
ercised, as he thought, a wise discretion— 
to call an open-air meeting to take into 
consideration the repeal of the Corn-laws, 
the repeal of the Union, and various other 
matters. Three county magistrates headed 
a tumultuous assemblage of persons who 
paraded the streets, carrying flags bearing 
most inflammatory inscriptions. They then 
formed themselves into a meeting in St. 
Stephen’s-square, and the three county 
magistrates stood upon the hustings, and 
witnessed the whole proceedings. A riot 
of a serious nature occurred, during which 
eleven individuals were wounded and carried 
to the infirmary. It appeared also, that 
although this took place in the presence of 
a large body of police, they did not inter- 
fere in any way to prevent the riot, and 
not a single individual was taken into cus- 
tody. At the close of the proceedings, the 
three magistrates again headed the assem- 
blage, and returned home parading the 
streets as before, to the great terror of the 
peaceable inhabitants of Manchester. 

The Marquess of Normanby said, from 
what he already knew of the case, he was 
satisfied that the noble Earl was misin- 
formed upon almost all points. He sup- 
posed the noble Earl alluded to a transaction 
which occurred on Wednesday week. He 
had received a report upon the subject from 
Sir C. Shaw, who was in command of the 
constabulary force at Manchester, and he 
had reason to think that that officer exer- 
cised a sound discretion in not interfering 
on the occasion until the proper time ar- 
rived. The disturbance at one time was 
likely to have been of a serious character, 
and it was owing to the prudence and vigi- 
lance of Sir C. Shaw, and the admirable 
conduct of the men under his command 
that serious damage was not committed 
The riot, he believed, occurred between 
two parties who were violently excited 
against each other, but the result had been 
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much exaggerated. There were one or 

two points referred to by the noble Earl 

upon which he was not informed, and with 

respect to them he would make further in- 
uires. 

The Earl of Wilton said, that the cir- 
cumstance of eleven persons having been sent 
to the infirmary was a sufficient proof that 
the riot was of a serious character; but 
what he particularly wished to direct the 
noble Marquess’s attention to was, the con- 
duct of the three county magistrates. 

The Marquess of Normanby said, that 
he had no information upon that point—it 
might naturally be supposed that it was 
not likely to form the subject of any part of 
Sir C. Shaw’s report. He would inquire 
into the matter. The persons taken to the 
infirmary were not much hurt; they left it 
very soon. 


Jews’ Dectaration.] The Marquess 
of Bute moved, that the Jews’ Declaration 
Bill be read a third time. 

The Bishop of Llandaff said, that as he 
had a very strong opinion on this subject, 
he could not let this opportunity pass with- 
out troubling their Lordships with a few 
observations. In the first place, he trusted, 
that the House would not in a covert and 
insidious way pass a measure of this kind, 
the object of which was, under the pretext 
of extending an indulgence to a particular 
class of religionists, to abandon the princi- 
ple of regarding religion as a matter of im- 
portance in the persons who were to exer- 
cise civil authority amongst us. He knew 
that there were many wise, even religious 
men, who thought that religion was no 
concern of the State; but then he said, let 
a measure be brought fairly forward on 
that principle, The indulgence given by 
the repeal of the Test Act was to Christ- 
ians, but this bill proposed to extend 
the indulgence which was subsequently 
granted by another act to Quakers, Mora- 
vians, and Separatists, to the Jewish com- 
munity, provided they made a certain de- 
claration. The repeal of the Test Act, to 
which he was himself a party, expressly de- 
clared, that no other test should be required 
except a single declaration of belicf in 
Christianity—“ in the presence of God, on 
the true faith of a Christian.” The Qua- 
kers, Moravians, and Separatists, consci- 
entiously objected to take that declaration ; 
and by an act of her present Majesty a de- 
claration was substituted, by which they 
declared, that they would not exercise any 
authority or power in virtue of any office 
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to injure the Protestant Church as by law 
established. Now, the Jews denied the 
very foundation of the Christian religion. 
They declared its Divine Founder to be 
an impostor—a blasphemer. He did not 
say this with any feeling of reproach to- 
wards the Jews, but to demonstrate that 
this was an ill-framed measure. If it were 
intended to be said, that no man ought to 
be excluded from office on account of re- 
ligion, then that principle should be as- 
serted in a substantive measure ; but to tack 
it on to the former measures which had 
granted indulgence to fellow-Christians, 
was almost, he might say, a fraud upon 
the Legislature. It had been asked, what 
danger would ensue from this alteration of 
the law? He did not apprehend any actual 
danger to the State, but the danger which 
he apprehended was, that the exclusively 
Christian character of the State would be 
lost, and encouragement would be given to 
the notion, already too prevalent, that re- 
ligion was a matter of indifference in states- 
men and men in office. For these reasons, 
he should move, that the bill be read a 
third time that day three months. 

Lord Lyttleton said, that if he did not 
view this measure as a stepping-stone to 
the admission of Jews to Parliament he 
should not oppose it. It was said, that 
the law as it at present stood was easily 
evaded ; but he imagined, that it could not 
be said, that the law could not be made so 
as to prevent its being evaded. He should 
imagine, that the persons who would be 
desirous of obtaining municipal offices 
would be in a station of life to have the 
common honesty not to evade the law. 

The Earl of Winchilsea viewed this mea- 
sure as one deeply fraught with danger to 
the religion of this country. If they granted 
this measure, in consistency they must sub- 
sequently grant any ulterior measure which 
might be brought forward to admit Jews 
into Parliament. Some people thought, 
that religion was merely a matter between 
a man and his God; but the Bible and 
New Testament both, showed that that 
was an untenable position. A Jew, at any 
rate a religious Jew, would not admit 
Christians to legislate for him, and why 
should the Christian admit the Jew? He 
respected that body, and recollected the 
position which they had held under the 
Mosaic dispensation, and if the film were 
taken from their eyes he would consent to 
the motion; but on religious grounds he 
felt himself compelled to support the right ° 
rev, Prelate. 
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The Earl of Wicklow did not consider, 
that in supporting the bill he was in the 
slightest degree pledged, or liable to be 
called upon hereafter, to open the walls of 
Parliament to persons of the Jewish per- 
suasion. He had always opposed bills for 
that purpose, and should continue to do so, 
considering it improper that persons not 
being Christians should be legislators in a 
Christian country. But the bill then be- 
fore their Lordships was a measure of a 
very different character. It was a measure 
which he was almost disposed to think did 
not confer upon the Jews by law, any pri- 
vilege which they did not already possess. 
That Jews were eligible to offices in corpo- 
rations was evident from the fact, that Jews 
were to be found in three of the corpora- 
tions of this kingdom. Those municipal 
bodies possessed the discretionary power of 
admitting Jews or not, and the object of 
the present measure was to remove that 
anomaly. If Jews ought not to be admit- 
ted, the law should be altered so as to éx- 
clude them; and if they ought to be ad- 
mitted, that admission should take place 
under the sanction of a general legislative 
measure. He contended, that the Legis- 


lature should decide whether or not Jews 
should be admissible to the corporate bodies 


of this country, without reference to any 
other question ; because there was not the 
slightest shadow of reason for supposing 
that a measure for their admission into cor- 
porations would be followed up by a mea- 
sure for admitting them into Parliament. 
No less than thirty-eight of the largest 
towns of the country had petitioned Par- 
liament to pass the present bill, while no 
petitions had been presented against it. 
He at least had heard of none. The prin- 
ciple contained in the bill had been already 
established by the removal of those disabil- 
ities which prevented Jews from being 
elected sheriffs. And it was certainly 
throwing the law into ridicule to argue 
that Jews might be elected sheriffs, but 
must not be allowed to exercise the func- 
tions which belonged to the other members 
of a corporation. Jews had been elected 
sheriffs in London, in a county in which 
his noble Friend possessed property, and in 
Sussex ; and he was therefore somewhat 
surprised to hear his noble Friend oppose 
this measure upon religious grounds. The 
grounds upon which he supported the bill 
were—first, because it would remove an 
absurdity in the law which he had already 
pointed out; secondly, because if Jews 
were to be admitted to ciyil offices, those 
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for which they were best fitted were con- 
nected with corporate bodies ; and thirdly, 
because he conceived that no injury could 
follow upon their admission to those bene. 
fits which the constitution bestowed upon 
persons who were born British subjects, 
The Bishop of St. David's: My Lords, 
in rising to offer myself for a few minutes 
to your Lordships’ attention, I feel how 
much IJ shall stand in need of your indul. 
gence, not only because it is the first time 
I have had the honour of addressing you, 
but because I find myself placed in a deli- 
cate and truly painful situation. I have 
the misfortune to differ from the most rev, 
Prelate who last week opposed the second 
reading of this bill, and, of course, from the 
right rev. Prelate who opened the debate 
upon it to-night, and probably from the 
majority of my right rev. brethren, I had 
not the advantage of hearing the arguments 
adduced by the most rev. Prelate on the 
former occasion, and know nothing of 
them but what I could collect from what 
was probably a very imperfect and incor- 
rect report. Those which I saw certainly 
did not convince me. One of the observa- 
tions attributed to the most rev. Prelate 
was, I think, that the Jewish community, 
as a body, was not at all interested in the 
measure now before your Lordships, and 
that it could only serve to gratify the pride 
and ambition of a few eminent individuals 
of that persuasion. Now, this is an opinion 
from which I must entirely dissent. My 
own view of the subject is grounded not on 
any personal experience—for which of 
course I have had no opportunities—but on 
the general principles of human nature. 
And, judging from these, I conceive, that 
it is highly probable, or rather I might say, 
absolutely certain, that every member of 
the Jewish community would feel gratified 
and raised in self-esteem by the honours 
and privileges which may be thrown open 
to it, though in the nature of things they 
are such as can only be enjoyed by a few 
of its most distinguished members. And 
this leads me to observe, that the advantage 
which may be expected to result from this 
measure is one of great importance, Its 
object is to conciliate the affections of 
very large and powerful body of men to the 
land of their birth, to which they are at- 
tached by many ties, though to a certain 
extent, they must always remain foreigners 
and aliens. It appears to me, that this 1s 4 
consideration which ought to operate as al 
inducement to the passing of this measure, 
unless there be some very strong objection 
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to counterbalance it, and I think none such , 
have been shown. I have listened with ali ' 


the attention in my power to the speech of 


the right rev. Prelate who opened the de- | 


bate, but his arguments have not altered 


my view of the question. I do not know, | 
whether I shall be able to recollect them ; 
all, so as to place them before your Lord- | 
ships, but, if I can do so, I believe there is | 
not one which I shall not be able to an- | 
swer. And, in the first place, I would meet , 
the right rev. Prelate on the purport and 
meaning of the bill. The right rev. Pre- | 
late considers it as amounting to a declara- | 
tion on the part of the Legislature, that : 


religion is a matter of indifference. Per- 
haps that may be one view which may be 
taken of the import of the measure. But 


I submit that there is another, which is at | 


least quite as just and reasonable. It ap- 
pears to me, that it may be interpreted in 
a very different manner. Possibly, the view 
I take of it may appear to some right rev. 
Prelates and noble Lords very common 
place, superficial, and even absurd; but it 
is one which I at least am able to compre- 
hend. I conceive, that this measure, if 
passed, will simply amount to a declaration 
of the Legislature, that in its judgment no 
other qualities are requisite for the duc dis- 
charge of the municipal offices referred to 
in the bill, than that degree of probity and 
integrity which may be found in persons of 
every religious persuasion. And certainly, 
I see no reason why an exception should be 
made to this maxim in the case of the Jews. 
There is one little fact relating to this part 
of the subject, which has been passed over 
in the course of this debate, but which ap- 
pears to me to deserve a share of your 
Lordships’ attention, especially when an 
attempt is made to sink the Jews below the 
Mahometans in the religious scale, and this 
is, that the Jews are believers in the Old 
Testament. And I would ask your Lord- 
ships, whether there are not to be found in 
that part of the word of God precepts and 
rules, sufficient to ensure the performance 
of the duties of those municipa! offices, on 
the part of those who acknowledge its au- 
thority. The right rev. Prelate also argued, 
and, if f am not mistaken, this is one of the 
arguments attributed to the most rev. Pre- 
late in the discussion of last week, that this 
measure would alter the Christian charac- 
ter of our institutions. I may be thought 
to be taking a bold line, but I venture to 
assert, that the effect of the measure will 
not be to alter that character in the slight- 
est degree. I conceive, that the utmost it 
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will do, will be to take away one slight in- 
dication of that character. I do not say, 
that I would part even with that, unless I 
saw some prospect of advantage to compen- 
sate for it; but I think in the present case, 
there is a great and substantial gain to 
counterbalance that insignificant loss. But, 
in fact, I have not heard it contended, that 
the immediate effect of the measure was 
such as need excite much alarm. The main 
objection brought against it was of quite 
another kind, and pointed to the future, to 
a danger much more distant and undefined. 
We are told, that if we take this step, we 
do not know what it may lead to, we 
shall not know where to stop or how to 
draw the line. This is an argument which 
never fails to be used when concessions of 
this kind are called for. It is one which 
from its vagueness it is not easy to answer. 
It reminds me of a fallacy which, as your 
Lordships may know, was in considerable 
vogue among the sophists of antiquity, who 
pretended to be able to prove that there 
was no difference between a mountain and 
a mole-hill; because if you continually 
added or subtracted a single grain of dust, 
you would at last swell the mole-hill to a 
mountain, or reduce the mountain to a 
mole-hill, and yet if at each step of the 
process you were asked what the thing was, 
you would call it by the same name. But 
I do not know, that any one ever carried 
this so far as to say, that by taking away a 
single grain of dust you changed the moun- 
tain into a mole-hill, because that would 
be the effect if the operation should be re- 
peated often enough. The right rev. Pre- 
late also took a glance at the history of the 
Jews. He adverted to the various changes 
which had taken place in their condition, 
and I am glad to find, that he contemplates 
those changes with approbation and satis- 
faction. But it appears, that the right 
rev. Prelate has been led by his historical 
retrospect to a very different conclusion 
from that which I should have expected 
him to draw from it. It seems, that he 
approved of everything that has been done 
up to this moment to improve the condition 
of the Jews, but he thinks that we have 
now reached the precise point where we 
ought to stop. I must say, that my own 
historical retrospect suggests the opposite 
inference. When I review the history of 
the Jewish people, I see that there was a 
time—in ages of darkness and barbarism — 
when they were outraged and degraded, and 
oppressed, both by the law, and _ beside the 
law, and against thelaw. Their condition 
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has been gradually ameliorated. And I 
find, that in proportion as the treatment 
they have received has become milder, ci- 
vilization and humanity have been making 
progress, and Christianity itself has been 
growing purer and purer, and I must own, 
that this is a consideration which tends to 
prepossess me in favour of this measure, 
and which ought, I think, to recommend it 
to your Lordships. The right rev. Prelate 
also made an objection to the form in which 
this measure has been introduced. He 
complained with all the precautions against 
the possibility of a suspicion, that he meant 
anything personally offensive, that his 
amiable nature could suggest—that there 
was something covert and insidious in the 
framing of the bill, because it couples the 
members of the Jewish community with 
those Christian sects for whose relief the 
declaration required from persons elected to 
municipal offices was modified, I confess I 
can see no ground for this charge. It is 
expressly provided, that all persons who 
would take advantage of the relief provided 
by this bill, must profess themselves to be 
of the Jewish religion. There seems, 
therefore, to be no room for any mistake 
in persons of ordinary information on the 
subject. But I would say, that even if the 
form of the measure were not the best that 
could have been devised, this would not be 
a sufficient reason to induce your Lordships 
to reject the substance. This measure may 
not, perhaps, be one of strict justice ; but J 
conceive it to be one of liberal policy, or of 
politic liberality. I am not yet ashamed of 
that word, and I hope it will not prejudice 
vour Lordships against the measure now 
before you. 

The Bishop of London said, that as 
their Lordships evinced considerable im- 
patience to divide upon this Bill, he 
would make only a few observations. He 
had heard with great mortification the 
speech of the right rev. Prelate. He in- 
tended nothing unkind in the expression, 
but it could not but be mortifying to him, 
knowing the weight necessarily attached 
to the great learning and powerful elo- 
quence of the right rev. Prelate, when he 
exerted those talents and employed that 
eloquence in the cause of error. The 
right rev. Prelate had used in his speech 
not a little of that sophistry of which he 
had himself spoken—of unintentional so- 
phistry. He had omitted the real point 
at issue. The right rev. Prelate had taken 
up certain detached points of the argu- 
ments of his adversaries, and those he had 





attempted, and perhaps successfully, to 
overthrow ; but he had, at the same time, 
skilfully glided over the chief points of 
those arguments, The important princi. 
ple involved in this bill was this—whether 
the State should pay that homage to the 
Christian religion which it had hitherto 
paid. He would pass over the question, 
whether this bill would lead to the admis. 
sion of the Jews into the Houses of Par. 
liament. It was confessed by the right 
rev. Prelate himself, that the consent to 
this measure would be, if not a change 
itself, at any rate, an indication of a 
change in the religious feeling of the 
country, but there could be no indiscretion 
if there were no changes. There could 
not be one without the other. This was 
the simple point on which he would look 
at the question. It had always been the 
wise policy of this country to pay homage 
to the Christian religion in the doctrines 
of the Established Church. It was 
deemed expedient to extend thelimits be- 
yond which no one could find admission 
into the councils of the empire. It was 
deemed expedient to admit the Christian 
Dissenters of all persuasions. But still, 
the Legislature of the country was paying 
homage to Christianity — though those 
were admitted who were members of a 
church which they thought was not the 
Church of Christ. Were they now to do 
away with that homage? for that was the 
ultimate object of the present bill. It had 
been said, that even now there were in the 
councils of the empire unbelievers and 
heretics. God forbid, that there should 
be! But enough was done to uphold the 
Christian character of the country, for 
none were admitted into Parliament or 
the Government, who did not pretend to 
be Christians. But now men claimed to 
be admitted (first they merely asked ad- 
mission into municipal bodies, but they 
would, if that were granted, claim admis- 
sion into legislative assemblies) who were 
not only not Christians, but who were the 
strongest and fiercest opponents of chris- 
tianity—those who contemned, despised, 
and reviled the Christian religion and its 
founder. This was the single poiat on 
which he rested his opposition, He pro- 
fessed and entertained the most sincere 
respect for many individuals of the Jewish 
persuasion. There were amongst them 
men of the most unbounded liberality of 
the most indiscriminate charity—and on 
that point they set an example which it 
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would be well for Christians to follow. 
There were amongst them men of honour 
—men of veracity—of devout and zealous 
religion. But here he must be allowed to 
say, that their real religion was frequently 
concealed from their people — that the 
Jews were too often taught, not the reli- 
gion of Moses, but the religion of the Tal- 
mud—not the true word of God, but the 
doctrines of human tradition. This led 
him to a topic which had been alluded to 
by the right rev. Prelate, the Bishop of 
St. David’s, in answer to the speech made 
a few evenings ago, by the most rev. Pre- 
late, the Archbishop of Canterbury. The 
most rev. Prelate had said, that this mea- 
sure would alone gratify the vanity and 
ambition of a few individuals; and the 
right rev. Prelate replied, that the honour 
conferred on a few, would "reflect on the 
whole body. Now, though it was true as 
a general principle, that an honour con- 
ferred on certain individuals, was reflected 
on the body to which they belonged, yet 
he believed that would not be the case 
in the present instance. He had made 
many inquiries on the subject, and had 
found that few, very few of the great body 
of the Jewish people cared anything at all 
about the success of this measure. The 
lower classes of their society it did not in 
the least degree affect, and many of the 
higher and more religious Jews enter- 
tained most serious doubts whether they 
could receive the privilege thus to be con- 
ferred upon them. They doubted, and 
he, looking at the commands of the Old 
Testament, especially of the prophetical 
writings, entertained a similar doubt ; they 
doubted the propriety of such a step. 
That, however, was, for them to decide, 
not for him. The sole view of the ques- 
tion was this, whether their Lordships 
would consent to do anything by which 
the national homage of this great people, 
should hereafter not be exclusively paid to 
the Christian religion: 

The Earl of Galloway said, that he 
partook warmly of the mortification which 
the right rev. Prelate, the Bishop of Lon- 
don, had expressed at the speech made 
that night by the right rev. Prelate above 
him, the Bishop of St. David’s. 

The Marquess of Bute would trouble 
their Lordships with but few observations, 
It was utterly impossible that anything 
could be covert or concealed in this mea- 
sure. Its object was simply to admit Jews 
Into municipal corporations, and the ar- 
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guments which had been brought forward 
were directed against something which was 
in no degree connected with the bill. The 
christianity of the State would not, could 
not, be affected by the bill. The law was 
at present in a most anomalous condition, 
the majority of the members of a corpora- 
tion being able so to carry out the act of 
Parliament, as even now to admit Jews. 
This was a state of things which ought 
not to continue, and the difficulty and 
anomaly should be at once removed. As 
a Christian, he considered it his duty to 
support |the measure, the third reading of 
which he now begged to move. 

Their Lordships divided :—Content 64 ; 
Not-content 98: Majority 34. 
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Brougham, in moving the second reading 
of the Punishment of Death Bill, said, 
that its object was to abolish the capital 
punishment for certain offences which had 
been left punishable with death by a recent 
act of Parliament, which mitigated the 
severity of the law in many other cases. 
Amongst the offences which that act left 
capital, but which it was now proposed to 
subject toa milder punishment, were those 
of embezzling by clerks of the Bank, and 
other companies, by fabrication of stamps, 
rape, and one or two other offences, He 
would not enter into any general argu- 
ments on the subject on the present occa- 
sion, but would simply mention a fact, 
which he was sure would be heard with 
very great satisfaction by their Lordships 
—namely, that the mitigation of punish- 
ments which their Lordships had some 
years ago sanctioned, had not been at- 
tended with any increase to the offences 
they referred to, but, on the contrary, 
rather to their diminution. In burglary, 
robbery, and horse-stealing, the committals 
within a certain period before the mitiga- 
tion of the law, either in its letter or prac- 
tical application, had been 8,774; whilst 
in the same period, since the application 


of more lenient punishments, they had 
been 7,820, being a decrease of 954, or 


about one ninth of the whole. He be- 
lieved, moreover, that when it was consi- 
dered, that there was not now the same 
repugnance to prosecute as under the 
more severe law, it would appear, that the 
amount of actual offences nad decreased 
even in a greater proportion than shown 
by the number of committals, In the 
crime of forgery, also, there had been a 
diminution of offences though not so con- 
siderable, perhaps, as in the other offences 
he had before mentioned. With these 
few remarks, he begged to move, that this 
bill be now read a second time. 

The Marquess of Westmeath would not 
oppose the second reading of the bill; 
but if he stood alone, he would in com- 
mittee oppose the clause which took away 
the punishment of death for rape with 
violence. Parliament had no right to pass 
such a measure, without consulting, if it 
were possible, the feelings of the female 
portion of the community. 

Bill read a second time. 

Adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, June 11,1841. 


Minotes.) Bills. Read a first time :—Election Petitions 
Trial.—Read a second time :—Appropriation; Militia 
Pay —Read a third time :—School Sites; Banks of Issue; 
Dog Carts. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Grote, Mr. Feiklen, General 
Johnson, Mr. Ward, Sir J. C. Hobhouse, Mr. Villiers, 
and Lord Elliot, from London, Westminster, Todmor- 
don, Oldham, Rotherham, Yorkshire, Ramsgate, Corn. 
wall, and a great many other places, for a Repeal of the 
Corn-laws.—By Mr. Round, Colonel Rolleston, Viscount 
Ingestrie, Lord C. Manners, and others, from Essex, Not- 
tinghamshire, Dorsetshire, Staffordshire, Leicestershire, 
and other places, agaiust Alteration of the Corn-laws,— 
By Dr. Lushington, from the Minor Canons of St. Paut's, 
against certain parts of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
Bill.—By Mr. Pakington, from Nottinghamshire, in fa- 
vour of Church Extension. 


Sitrs ror Sonoors—Privitece anp 
Business.) Sir George Grey moved the 
Order of the Day for the third reading of 
the School Sites Bill (No. 2.) 

Mr. Freshfield did not mean to oppose 
the order of the day, but begged to avail 
himself of that opportunity of calling the 
attention of the House to a subject that he 
deemed of some importance to the general 
business transacted within these walls. He 
observed on the paper a notice given by 
the hon. Member bor Sheffield (Mr. Ward), 
“to move, before the orders of the day, 
1. That a Committee of the House of 
Commons having reported, ‘ that the hon. 
Henry Thomas Manners Sutton was, by 
his agents, guilty of bribery and treating 
at the election for the borough of Cam- 
bridge,’ Mr. Attorney-general be directed 
to prosecute William Swan and Samuel 
Long, the principal agents of the hon. 
Henry Thomas Manners Sutton for bri- 
bery. 2. That Mr. Attorney-general be 
also directed to prosecute the hon. Henry 
Thomas Manners Sutton for bribery at the 
election for the borough of Cambridge.” 
The hon. Member for Sheffield kad, no 
doubt, given this notice under a supposi- 
tion, that the matter to which it referred 
was a matter of privilege. He, however, 
contended, that it was not a matter of pri- 
vilege, and, consequently, that it could 
have no claim whatever to take precedence 
of the orders of the day. It did not relate 
to the conduct of any Member of the 
House, nor was it a matter of such recent 
occurrence as could in any degree tend to 
obstruct the functions of the House ; there- 
fore it could net be regarded as a matter 
of such urgent necessity as to entitle it to 
the precedence which the hon. Member for 
Sheffield sought to obtain for it. Perhaps 
Mr. Speaker would favour the House with 
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his opinion as to whether it could be re- 
garded as matter of privilege or not. 

Mr. Ward had only one fault to find 
with the objection of the hon. Gentleman 
who had just spoken, and that was, that it 
was not made at the time that the notice 
was given. He contended, that this case 
of the Cambridge election which he now 
sought to bring henit, was exactly analo- 

us to the case of the St. Alban’s election, 
brought forward and discussed the other 
evening as a matter of privilege by the 
right hon. Gentleman, the Member for 
Poatganicny ites (Mr. Williams Wynn). 
There was no pretence for saying that any 
objection that would be good against the 
one would not be equally good against the 
other. In the St. Alban’s case, the trans- 
action was a by-gone transaction, quite as 
much as the transaction in the Cambridge 
case. He (Mr. Ward), therefore, submitted 
to the House that the two cases stood in 
precisely the same position; and if Mr. 
Speaker should decide upon the question of 
privilege, that the one was as doubtful as 
the other was represented to be, he (Mr. 
Ward) should still put it to the House, 
whether, in fairness and justice, after the 
discussion of the other night, he could be 
denied the opportunity of submitting the 
motion of which he had given notice. 

Mr. Freshfeld thought, that there was 
no parallel between the two cases of St. 
Alban’s and Cambridge; the one was a 
recent, the other a remote transaction. 

Sir E. Sugden also thought, that there 
was an essential distinction between the 
two cases, and that the motion of the hon. 
Member for Sheffield could claim no pre- 
cedence as a matter of privilege. He 
hoped, however, that his hon. Friend would 
not persist in his objection, but allow the 
hon. Gentleman the same indulgence as 
was conceded a few evenings ago to the 
right hon. Member for Montgomeryshire. 

The Speaker, having been asked for his 
opinion as to whether the motion of the 
hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. Ward) 
could come on as a matter of privilege, had 
no hesitation in declaring, that the subject 
was in no way a matter of privilege. The 
hon. Member had given notice that he 
would move it before the orders of the day. 
If the House did not interfere to prevent 
It, there could be no objection to his taking 
that course ; but the hon. Member had no 
claim to precedence on the ground of privi- 
lege. With respect to the motion brought 
forward the other evening by the right 
hon. Gentleman, the Member for Mont- 
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gomeryshire (Mr. W. Wynn), if that mo- 
tion had been objected to, and the question 
put to him (the Speaker) as to whether it 
could be brought forward as a matter of 
privilege, he (the Speaker) should certainly 
have had great doubt upon the point. He 
did not think that it could have been 
brought on strictly as a matter of privilege. 
It had, however, been the general, though 
not the uniform custom of the House, to 
give precedence to matters growing out of 
election committees. 

Mr. Ward felt, then, that he must throw 
himself entirely upon the kindness of the 
House. He asked whether, in common 
justice, after the motion of the other night, 
the House could now refuse him the op- 
portunity of bringing forward the subject 
of the Cambridge election. 

Bill read a third time and passed. 


ConTRoOvERTED Exections. ] Sir R. Peel 
stated, that some time since the committee 
elections made some suggestions of a tri- 
fling and formal nature, for the amend- 
ment of some of the provisions of the Act 
for the trial of Controverted Elections. It 
would, .of course, be matter of great im- 
portance that those amendments should be 
adopted prior to the meeting of a new Par- 
liament. He hoped, therefore, that the 
House would give him leave to bring in a 
bill, to amend the act relating to the trial 
of Controverted Elections. 

Leave given. 


CamsBrince Exection.] Report of Com- 
mittee on the Cambridge Election, 29th 
April, 1840, was on the motion of Mr. 
Ward, read as follows:— 


«Sir Charles Lemon further reported, that 
the committee had agreed to the following re- 
solutions :— 

“That it appears to this committee, that 
the hon. John Henry Thomas Manners Sut- 
ton, was, by his agents, guilty of bribery and 
treating at the last election for the borough of 
Cambridge, 

“That it appears, from the evidence taken 
before the committee, that an extensive and 
corrupt system of treating, prevailed on the 
part of many influential Members of the con- 
stituency, at the last election for the borough 
of Cambridge.” 


Mr. Ward rose, with very great pain and 
reluctance, to undertake a duty which he 
should never have dreamed of saddling him- 
self with, but for the new reading of his Par- 
liamentary duties, as a Member of that House 
which was given to him the other night, by 
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the right hon. Gentleman, the Member for 
Montgomeryshire. The opinion of that 
right hon. Gentleman carried great weight 
with it in all matters relating to the laws, 
customs, and privileges of the House; and 
there was no man to whose judgment he 
(Mr. Ward), would more willingly bow upon 
all such subjects. How was the law which 
ought to govern the House, in cases where 
bribery was alleged against individuals at 
elections for Members to serve in Parlia- 
ment, expounded by the right hon, Gen- 
tleman the other evening? The right hon. 
Gentleman said :— 

“ Even where the evidence of bribery was 
incomplete, the House would not discharge its 
duty properly if it did not send the case into 
a court of justice—that a prima facie case was 
all that the House required—that the House 
stood in the position of a grand jury in such 
cases, and that it was its bounden duty to take 
care that the law did not sleep and become a 
dead letter. If they did not, all their debate 
ing upon bills relating to bribery would be 
mere idle talk and waste of time.” 


On these grounds the right hon. Gen- 
tleman moved— 

“That the Attorney-general be directed to 
prosecute Richard Webster, for bribery at the 
Jast St. Alban’s election.” 


The hon. Member for Warwickshire 
(Mr. Dugdale), in the course of the dis- 
cussion which took place upon that motion, 
said :— 

“ He thought it desirable that special notice 
should be taken of the present case, particu- 
larly before the general election, in order that 
the borough of St. Alban’s might have the op- 
portunity of wiping out the stain that rested 
upon it.” 

St. Alban’s did not stand alone in this 
respect ; there were other boroughs to 
which a similar stain was attached, and it 
was highly desirable that all these boroughs, 
as well as the borough of St. Alban’s should, 
have the opportunity of wiping out the 
stains that were so discreditable to them, 
before they were again called upon to ex- 
ercise their elective rights. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Warwickshire, (Mr. Dugdale) said, 
that 

“If Dr. Webster were not guilty of the of- 
fence alleged against him, in the report of the 
election committee, it would in fact be an act 
of kindness on the part of the House to direct 
the prosecution, as it would furnish him the 
opportunity of proving his innocence.” 


And the hon. Baronet, the Member for 
the University of Oxford (Sir R. Inglis), 
said, that the House, in assenting to the 
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motion of the right hon. Member for Mont. 
gomeryshire (Mr. W. Wynn), did not dream 
of punishing Dr. Webster, but was merely 
going to put him on his trial (The reso. 
lution), said the hon. Baronet, 

“Was not condemnatory of Dr. Webster; 
but it was intended to send him to trial. And 
was there, or was there not, sufficient evidence 
in the Blue Book, to subject him to the ordeal 
of a tribunal of his country.” 


Such were the grounds upon which the 
motion of the right hon. Member for 
Montgomeryshire was supported on Tues- 
day last. Now, St. Alban’s, as he had 
already stated, was not singular in the vice 
of bribery. Many other boroughs had in- 
curred a similar stain; so many, that the 
only difficulty when a case was looked for 
was the difficulty of choice. There was 
the Evesham case, where Mr. Borthwick 
was dispossessed of his seat for an act of 
bribery committed by his own hands ; and 
there were many others to which he might 
refer, but he preferred to take the most 
recent case, and therefore had chosen the 
case of Cambridge. In that case they had 
many things which were wanting to com- 
plete the case of St. Alban’s. In the 
Cambridge case the evidence of the wit- 
nesses was sifted, and the accused party 
had an opportunity of making his defence. 
None of these things were to be found in 
the St. Alban’s case; and in the Cam- 
bridge case they had a one-sided deci. 
sion; for the noble Lord opposite (Earl 
Darlington) and an hon. Gentleman, one 
of the Members for Kent, voted in the 
majority. The only individual who op- 
posed the resolution of the Cambridge 
committee was the hon. Baronet, the 
Member for Radnorshire. It was a case 
which had been too long overlooked ; and, 
after what had been stated on Monday 
night, could be overlooked no longer. It 
was stated, that bribery was greatly on the 
increase; that it had become a trade, and 
was conducted with so much dexterity, 
that it was almost impossible to be proved. 
In the Cambridge case bribery had been 
proved to the satisfaction of a Committee 
of that House, then why not make an ex- 
ample? The right hon. Gentleman, the 
Member for Montgomeryshire, said, the 
other night that the situation in life of 
Dr. Webster greatly aggravated the of- 
fence with which he was charged, and that 
his example as a member of a liberal pro- 
fession was likely to be doubly pernicious. 
He quite agreed with the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman in that sentiment; but in the pre- | would receive the remaining pound when 
sent instance he thought the right hon. | he brought home the shoes. He after. 
Gentleman would see that he was flying | wards changed his mind, under an appre- 
at higher game. In the Cambridge case | hension, perhaps, of the consequences, and 
they had to deal with a Gentleman who told the man not to come himself, but to 
had a sort of hereditary claim to a know- | send his wife for the money. As to bribery, 
ledge of the rules and practice of that he said it was all nonsense and stuff. “ I 
House. He hoped, therefore, that he | suppose,” said the counsel, “ you washed 
should have the honour of the right hon, | that down with another glass of wine?” to 
Gentleman’s support on the present occa- which the witness answered, that he be- 
sion, although he found that principle and lieved there was another glass. The evi- 

ractice did not always go hand in hand. dence of Smith was confirmed by that of 
He thought there could be no better proof , his wife, who stated, that she had received 
of the nature of the bribery that was car- the money, and took it home to her hus» 
ried on at Cambridge, than the report of , band. He marked the sovereigns with a 
the committee appointed by that House to file, and afterwards carried them to Mr, 
try the merits of the petition. They re-| Francis Eden, who produced them before 
ported, thatthe hon. Henry Manners Sutton |the committee. The committee was of 
was, by his agents, guilty of bribery and | opinion, from the evidence adduced, that 
treating atthe last Cambridge election; and | Long, against whom the charge had been 
that an extensive and corrupt system of | proved, was the agent of Mr. Manners 
bribery and treating was carried on among | Sutton. He would next come to the case 
many of the influential members of the |of W. March. The case of March was 
constituency. These resolutions were car- | different from the case of Smith in one 
tied by majorities of five and six to one of | respect only. March was a watchmaker, 
the Members of the committee. It ap-| and a different mode of action was adopted. 
peared, that the agents of the hon. Candi- | The agent went to March and purchased 
date were William Swan and Samuel ‘a brooch, but precisely the same mode of 
Long, and the latter appeared to be one | argument was used as had been used in 
of those individuals who came within the | the case of Smith. March was told that 
description of the gallant Member for; a poor man like himself had little to do 
Donegal (Colonel Conolly); one of those | with the election, that he had best look 
who out for his own interest; he gave him 

“ Had learnt to bribe without being disco- | wine, and he (Mr. Ward) supposed, de- 
vered, and how to destroy the links of evi- | ducting a per centage from the bribe on 
dence between the briber and the candidate, account of his cleverness in bribing, he 
thus defeating Parliament, frustrating justice, gaye March nine sovereigns instead of ten, 
and leaving the delinquency unpunished. March had a conversation with Cooper on 

Samuel Long was proved to have been | the subject, and when Long accused him 
an instrument in the bribing of two elec- | of having betrayed March, said, that he 
tors, the one George Smith, and the other | had no wish to injure Long, but that he 
William Marsh. The case of George | hoped, that those who had employed him 
Smith was to be found towards the close | would be punished. If they really wished 
of the report, and it seemed to have been | to put an end to this system of corruption, 
conducted with much cleverness and in- | they should not merely prosecute the 
genuity on the part of Mr. Samuel Long. | agents, but the persons from whom the 
Smith was a shoemaker, and Long went | corruption originated. It was sometimes 
to him and ordered a pair of shoes. On | difficult to trace the corruption up to its 
that occasion he gave him some advice as | source, but in the present instance the 
to the duty of a poor man to disregard | links in the chain were more than usually 
politics, and to vote as his own interests | complete; so complete, that they traced 
might require; adding that he could put | their agents as canvassing with Mr. Man- 
a few pounds in his pocket if he voted for | ners Sutton, and as in constant communi- 
Mr. Manners Sutton. At a subsequent | cation with Mr. Manners Sutton’s known 
interview he tried not only advice but} and recognised agent, as ordering beer 
wine ; he gave wine to the voter, and then | for the refreshment of Mr. Manners Sut- 
told him to cut the matter short about the | ton’s voters, which were all paid for to the 
election, that he would give him 102. for | amount of 800/., by Mr. Fiske, Mr. Man- 
his vote. He could give him 9/. then,and he | ners Sutton’s known and recognised agent, 
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The House having laid down the broad should understand on what grounds the 
line the other night, that it would proceed | committee adopted their report. The 
against the parties in all cases of bribery, committee first came to the conclusion 
he thought it was bound to proceed in the | that the agents of Mr. Manners Sutton 
present case, where a prima facie case of | had been guilty of bribery, it was sug. 
bribery had been made out, and the House | gested to them afterwards that they de 
if it wished really to put down bribery | parted in some measure from the usual 
ought not to proceed merely against bum- | form adopted by,the House, and they then 
ble individuals like Mr. Webster, who was ; altered their resolutions to the form of 
now declining into the vale of years, and, the second resolution proposed by the 
who had no longer the energy of youth; hon. Gentleman. They thought that the 
about him, but against individuals who, | question which they had to try was not 


like Mr. Manners Sutton, had had the 
honour of a seat in that House. The 
parties who lodged three or four thousand 
pounds in the hands of their bankers, for 
the purpose of corrupting the electors, 
were the really guilty parties, and ought 
rather to be prosecuted tlian those who 
were detected in dealing out a fractional 
portion of that corruption to the electors. 
The House, therefore, having taken the 
line that it did the other night ; he did not 
say whether it was a prudent line or not; 
wefe bound to follow up that course, and 
te greater and higher the personages 
were against whom the prosecution was 
instituted, the greater would be the effect 
of the example, and the more effectually 
would they put an end to those practices 
to which they were desirous of putting an 
end. They would more effectually arrest 
the ¢crime of bribery, than by merely pro- 
ceeding against obscure individuals, such 
as William Swan and Samuel Long. He 
might be told, that a person who had not 
committed bribery in his own person, but 
by an agent, was not guilty of bribery. 
He said, that such @ man was morally 
guilty; but he did not mean to risk his 
motion on such a question as that, and he 
had, therefore, in addition to the first re- 
solution relative to the prosecution of 
Swan and Long, introduced a second re- 
solution, for which he would certainly vote 
himself, whether largely supported or not, 
and: by which further proceedings were 
directed to be taken against the hon. 
Hetiry Thomas Manners Sutton, believing 
as he (Mr. Ward) did, that the links con- 
necting Mr. Sulton with his agents, Swan 
and Long, wete complete. He should 
therefore put his motion with confidence 
to the House, and leave it with hon, 
members to deal with it as they thought 
fit. 

Sir C. Lemon said, as chairman of the 
cotimittee on the Cambridge election, he 
thought it was important that the House 





whether Mr. Manners Sutton, in his own 
person, had been guilty of bribery, but 
wherher his agents had been guilty of it, 
and they came to the conclusion upon the 
evidence that they had been and were con- 
nected with him. But he would remind 
the hon. Gentleman of the distinction 
drawn by the Chief Justice Abbott be. 
tween this case and a prosecution in the 
Courts of Law. With respect to Mr. 
Long, the evidence was as cleat as it pos- 
sibly could be. He not only gave the 
bribe, but he explained to the party for 
what purpose it was given—namely with 
the view of influencing his vote ; and there 
was not the smallest doubt that if Mr. 
Long had been prosecuted at that time 
conviction would have followed. The 
question, however, for the House to con- 
sider was, whether after this matter had 
been allowed to rest for a year and a half, 
it would be proper to commence a prose- 
cution. If not vindictive, the proceeding 
would at least be retaliation. After a 
twelvemonth had elapsed, it was too late 
to commence a prosecution, and if the 
motion, therefore, was persisted it, he 
should feel it his duty to oppose it. 

The Earl of Darlington concurred in the 
remarks which had fallen from the hon. 
Baronet. It was needless to say that, 
whoever might be the individual concerned 
—whether of high or low station, whether 
friend or foe—in any act of delinquency 
he would give his verdict impartially. He 
was not present when his right hon. 
Friend brought forward his motion with 
respect to Dr. Webster, but he certainly 
was astonished when he found that 4 
number of hon. Gentlemen who profess 
the greatest horror of bribery had done all 
id their power to shelter him. He be- 
lieved a more flagrant case than that had 
never come before the House of Commons. 
He would now address himself to the sub- 
ject before the House. Mr. Long had 
undoubtedly been guilty of bribery, but he 
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ought to have been prosecuted at the time. 
With regard to Mr. Swan, there had been 
a good deal of discussion as to whether 
he could be proved to have been con- 
nected with Mr. Manners Sutton. So far 
as his (Lord Darlington’s) memory served 
him, there was no evidence to show that 
Mr. Swan had any personal communica- 
tion whatever with Mr. Sutton. There 
was a good deal of difference of opinion 
upon the subject among the Members of 
the committee, and, for his part, he had 
voted that Mr. Swan’s agency had not 
been proved ; but the committee having 
come to a contrary decision, he afterwards 
voted that the case of bribery had been 
made out. He would also add, that 
though Mr. Swan had been subpcenaed 
by the counsel for the prosecution, they 
never brought him, and for no other rea- 
son, as appeared to him (Lord Darlington) 
than that his evidence upon a cross-ex- 
amination might militate against them. 
He would leave the House, after a state- 


’ ment of these facts, to judge for itself upon 


the case of Mr. Swan. He would next 
come to Mr. Manners Sutton, against 
whom he thought the hon. Gentleman op- 
posite had not established one single 
charge. Let him be allowed to add, that 
so hard did the committee think the case 
of Mr. Manners Sutton that though he 
should not retain his seat, so guiltless did 
they consider him of any kind of bribery, 
that fin the resolution they had passed in 
the first instance, they had omitted his 
name altogether. It was only in the se- 
cond resolution they had come to after the 
objection of Mr. Austin to the first as ille- 
gal and unprecedented, that it had been 
decided that Mr. Manners Su ton had 
been guilty of bribery through his agents 
at the election. Mr. Sutton took no part 
in the election whatever. He was applied 
to by the Conservaties to stand for the 
borough, and he was required to pay 
300/. towards the expenses of the election. 
It was the only part Mr. Sutton took in 
the election, and he did not think a suffi- 
cient case had been made out to warrant 
the House in giving its assent to the mo- 
tion of the hon, Member for Sheffield. 

_Mr. Protheroe said, it had been dis- 
linctly proved before the committee that 
the agents of Mr. Sutton had contributed 
toa fund, the avowed object of which was 
the corruption and bribery of the electors. 
He believed, however, that, as far as Mr, 
Sutton was concerned individually, he 
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stood as clear as any maw could who re- 
presented one of those old and corrupt 
constituencies. It certainly appeared to 
him, that much more blame ought to be 
attributed tothe electors than the candi- 
dates, for it was impossible to exercise any 
influence over the constituencies without 
falling into the corrupt practices that pre- 
vailed in these boroughs; and on those 
grounds he objected to the prosecution of 
Mr. Sutton, but he should certainly vote 
for the first resolution. 

Mr. Thesiger was of opinion, that it 
would neither be creditable nor desirable 
for the House to institute a prosecution 
with the certain prospect of defeat before 
it; nor was it at all consistent with the 
dignity of the House to institute such pro- 
ceedings in a spirit of retaliation. What 
he would ask, had the present case to do 
with the case of Dr. Webster? Were 
the merits of the present case involved in 
that? Why not take each case and rest 
it on its own merits? He repeated, that 
it was neither expedient nor desirable, 
to institute the proposed proceedings ; it 
was no light matter for that House to di- 
rect a prosecution, as in doing so, the in- 
dividual about to take his trial would have 
a prejudice excited against him, inasmuch 
as it would be assumed that the House 
had good grounds for sending the case for 
trial, and the party would, therefore, la- 
bour under a prejudice from the com- 
mencement. The House should there- 
fore, be careful how it proceeded. He 
would not refer to the case of St. Alban’s. 
That case had nothing to do with the one 
then under consideration. It was clear, 
from the evidence of the Chairman of the 
committee, which sat upon the Cambridge 
petition, that nothing was elicited which 
could implicate Mr. Manners Sutton, and 
the hon. Member for Halifax bore testi- 
mony to the same effect. Neither did 
there appear in the evidence anything 
which could implicate Swan. He regrets 
ted, that the hon. and learned Attorney- 
general was not present, as he should have 
wished to appeal to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, whether in the administration 
of criminal justice any person was held 
responsible for the conduct of his agent, 
unless that person were himself in some 
degree personally connected with the act. 
In civil cases, the principal was responsi-: 
ble for the conduct of the agent, but, with 
the exception already made, such was not 
the case in the administration of criminal 
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justice. Ifhe was right in this opinion, 
the consequence of a prosecution being di- 
rected by the House would be, that those 
who administered the criminal laws in our 
courts of justice, seeing not the slightest 
pretence for a prosecution, would direct 
an acquittal, and then the House would 
suffer in the eyes of the country for hav- 
ing, at the same time that several of its 
Members were members of the legal pro- 
fession also, not only sanctioned, but di- 
rected a prosecution which it would be 
impossible to maintain. He would appeal, 
therefore, to the good sense of the House, 
and ask whether it would be right to insti- 
tute a prosecution, when there was no 
evidence whatsoever to connect Mr. Man- 
ners Sutton with Swan, whilst at the same 
time no act of bribery could be proved 
against Swan. With respect to Long, he 
was not prepared to defend him. There 
was no doubt, that a case of personal bri- 
bery had been made out against Long, for 
which he was liable toa prosecution. The 
House, however, did not seem to be aware 
that a prosecution had already been com- 
menced against Long. It was instituted 
in January, 1840, at the borough sessions 
of Cambridge. He was taken on a war- 
rant issued by Professor Henslow,{who was 
an ardent friend and partizan of Mr. Gib- 
son, and who proposed that gentleman as 
a candidate. The case was heard in the 
first instance before four magistrates, who 
were also partizans of Mr. Gibson, and at 
certain portions of the evidence which ap- 
peared to make against Long, one of the 
magistrates expressed applause. Long 
wes held to bail by those magistrates, 
himself in 500/., and two sureties of 2501. 
each, though he was only a poor harness- 
maker earning 3/. a-week. The case was 
moved by certiorari to the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, and was ripe for trial, 
which was to come on at the spring 
assizes of 1840. The attornies for the 
prosecution, who were also the agents 
for the petitioners against Mr. Manners 
Sutton, came to town, and met Long by 
appointment at the Craven Hotel, or some 
hotel in Craven-street, where he was told, 
that the prosecution agaiust him would 
be foregone if he would give evidence 
against Mr. Manners Sutton. This per- 
son made a statement that he was present 
at, he (Mr. Thesiger) thought, the Eagle, 
when one Mitchell, in the presence of Mr. 
Fisher, a leading Conservative in Cam- 
bridge, handed over ta him forty sove- 
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reigns, for the purposes of bribery. When, 
however, he came before the committee 
of the House of ‘Commons, this man, on 
his oath, positively denied that that state. 
ment was true, and declared that he had 
only made it for the purpose of getting an 
abandonment of the prosecution. Cer. 
tainly he (Mr. Thesiger) was not there to 
defend such a person as this, but he sub. 
mitted that it was more likely that the 
truth should come out when the man was 
before the committee, than when he was 
making a statement to the opposing party, 
He wished to ask the Attorney-general 
whether he ever had known an instance in 
which an ex officio information against a 
party had been filed when an indictment 
for the same offence was already depend- 
ing. He could not think, that the Attor- 
ney-general could be induced to enter 
upon such a prosecution, and for the rea- 
sons he had given, he trusted the House 
would negative all the resolutions. 

The Attorney-General was rather sur- 
prised, considering the situation in which 
he was placed, that his hon. and learned 
Friend should have appealed to him on 
this occasion. Having in the case of the 
St. Alban’s election, which was before the 
House very recently, declined giving any 
opinion on its merits, it was his intention 
to pursue the same course on the present 
occasion. If he were to depart from that 
line, it was possible it might be quoted 
against him, before a jury, that he was 
prosecuting a case on which he had al- 
ready delivered an opinion as a judge in 
the House of Commons. 

Sir E. Sugden was of opinion, that there 
was no ground whatever for instituting a 
prosecution against Mr. Manners Sutton, 
That Gentleman’s name was most reluc- 
tantly introduced into the report of the 
committee, it being the opinion of that 
committee, that Mr. Sutton was in no way 
proved to be cognizant of the acts of brie 
bery alleged to have been committed in 
his name, and it was only on the repre- 
sentation of Mr. Austen, the petitioner's 
counsel, who stated that he feared the 
finding of the committee would be inope- 
rative unless that gentleman’s name was 
mentioned, that the committee introduced 
the name of Mr. Suttonatall. There was 
nothing to implicate that Gentleman, and 
if he should be indicted he must be ac- 
quitted: he would, therefore, suggest to 
the hon. Member for Sheffield to withdraw 
the resolution against Mr. Sutton. 
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Mr. Ward said, that after the discussion 
which had taken place, he was perfectly 
willing to abandon the resolution against 
Mr. Manners Sutton, who, although he 
might be morally guilty, was not, he was 
inclined to think, after the opinions which 
had been expressed, legally guilty of bri- 
bery. 
fort J. Russell felt himself relieved 
from the necessity of considering the ques- 
tion in respect to the charge against Mr. 
Manners Sutton by the course which the 
hon. Member for Sheffield had just taken, 
In the second resolution he (Lord John 
Russell) could not have concurred, because 
he did-not see anything im the evidence 
which at all implicated Mr. Manners Sut- 
ton. With regard to the first resolution, 
he thought it desirable, that it should be 
divided into two resolutions, because it 
related to two different cases. With re- 
spect to Mr. Swan, he (Lord John Rus- 
sell) should certainly require more evi- 
dence than he had yet obtained, before he 
could assent to a prosecution on the part 
of the House against him; but with re- 
spect to Long, it was admitted generally, 
by both sides of the House, as far as the 
opinion of the House was concerned, that 
he had been guilty personally of several 
acts of bribery, and that it was just sucha 
case in which the House might properly 
interfere. 

Mr. Williams Wynn would be sorry to 
see the idea of instituting a prosecution 
for bribery entertained where the act was 
done by agency only, without any proof 
of knowledge on the part of the principal, 
because such a course would interfere 
with the conduct of election committees, 
and deter them from doing that with re- 
spect to the seat of the sitting Member 
which they could legally do, although there 
might be no ground for a prosecution. 
He therefore acquiesced in the withdrawal 
of the resolution as far as respected Mr. 
Manners Sutton. 

Mr. T. Hobhouse hoped, as it appeared 
that hon. Gentlemen on both sides were 
agreed ag to the substance of the resolu- 
tion, at least against Long, that his hon. 
Friend, the Member for Sheffield, would 
put it into that technical shape which 
would make it agree with the wishes of 
the House, 

_ Mr. Plumptre had no objection to con- 
tinue the prosecution against Long, but 
he did not think a case had been made 
out against Swan. 
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Mr. Ward said, that the finding of the 
committee was, that the agency of Wil- 
liam Swan, jun., was proved, and that they 
considered Long to be the instrument of 
Swan, for the purpose of this election. 
Now, as the committee regarded Long to 
be the instrument of Swan, for the pur- 
pose of bribery, Swan certainly ought to 
be considered as one link in the chain of 
agency. He had no objection to divide 
the resolution into two parts, making the 
first a direction to the Attorney-general 
to proceed against Long, and the next a 
direction to the Attorney-general to pro- 
ceed against Swan, but he could not with- 
draw the resolution against Swan, because 
he thought him to be one of the instra- 
ments in the work of bribery. Mr. Ward 
concluded by moving, 

“ That a committee of the House of Com- 
mons having reported, that the hon, Henry 
Thomas Manners Sutton was, by his agents, 
guilty of bribery and treating at the election 
for the borough of Cambridge. Mr. Attorney- 
general be directed to prosecute Samuel Long, 
a principal agent of the hon. Henry Thomas 
Manners Sutton, for bribery.” 

Agreed to. 

The hon. Member then moved, 


“That a committee of the House of Com- 
mons having reported ‘ That the hon. Henry 
Thomas Manners Sutton was, by his agents, 
guilty of bribery and treating at the election 
for the borough of Cambridge,’ Mr. Attorneys 
general be directed to prosecute William 
Swan, a principal agent of the hon. Henry 
Thomas Manners Sutton, for bribery.” 


The House divided: Ayes 78; Noes 
46: Majority 32. 
List of the Ayers. 





Adam, Admiral 
Armstrong, A. 
Bainbridge, K. T. 
Baines, E. 
Barnard, FE. G. 
Bernal, R. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Bridgeman, H. 
Brodie, W. B. 
Brotherton, J. 
Busfeild, W. 
Clay, W. 
Collier, J. 
Collins, W. 
Cowper, hon, W. F. 
Currie, R. 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Duncombe, T. 
Evans, W. 
Ferguson, Colonel 
Goddard, A. 
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Hawes, B. 
Hawkins, J, H. 
Heathcoat, J. 
Hector, C. J. 
Hume, J. 
IIumphery, J. 
Hutt, W. 
Ifutton, R. 
Langdale, hon. C. 
Leader, J. T. 
Maule, hon. F. 
Morris, D. 
Muntz, G. F. 
Muskett, G. A. 
O’Brien, C. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
O’ Ferrall, R. M. 
Parker, J. 
Parnell, rt. bn. Sir H. 
Pattison, J. 
Pechell, Captain 
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Phillpotts, J. 

Power, J. 

Price, Sir R. 
Protheroe, E. 

Pryse, P. 
Ramsbottom, J. 
Rice, E. R.- 
Richards, R. 

Rundle, J. 

Salwey, Colonel 
Scholefield, J. 

Seale, Sir J. H. 
Sheil, right hon. R. L. 
Smith, J. A 

Smith, B. 

Smith, R. V. 

Somers, J. P. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. TELLERS. 
Staunton, Sir G. T. Ward, W. 
Stuart, Lord J. HHobhouse, T. 


List of the Noks. 


Arbuthnott, hon. H. 
Baring, rt. hon. F. T. 
Baring, hon, W. B. 
Blackstone, W, S. 
Bolling, W. 

Buck, L. W. 

Burr, H. 

Burrell, Sir C. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Drummond, H. H. 
Du Pre, G. 

Eaton, R. J. 
Fellowes, E. 
Gladstone, J. N. 
Grimsditch, T. 

Hale, R. B. 

Hayes, Sir E. 
Henniker, Lord 
Hodgson, R. 

Holmes, W. 
Ingestre, Viscount 
Jackson, Mr, Serjeant 
Jones, J. 

Knight, H. G, Darlington, Earl of 
Labouchere, rt.hn. II. Walsh, Sir J. 


Resolution agreed to. 


Registry of 


Strutt, E. 

Style, Sir C. 
Surrey, Earl of 
Thorneley, T. 
Troubridge, Sir E. T. 
Tuffnell, H. 
Turner, E. 

Villiers, hon, C. P. 
Wakley, T. 
Walker, R. 
Wemyss, Captain 
Williams, W. 
Wood, G. W. 
Wood, B. 

Wyse, T. 

Yates, J. A. 


Lefroy, right hon. T. 
Mackenzie, T. 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Neeld, J. 

Nicholl, J. 
Pakington, J. S. 
Parker, M. 

Pigot, R. 

Plumptre, J.P. 
Price, R. 

Pringle, A. 

Rae, right hon. Sir W. 
Rushbrooke, Colonel 
Russell, Lord J. 
Sanderson, R. 
Seymour, Lord 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Thesiger, F. 
Thornhill, G, 
Verner, Colonel 
Wood, Colonel T. 


TELLERS. 


Bripery at Execrions.] Lord John 
Russell (on the further consideration of 
the report on the Bribery at Elections Bill) 
observed, that as it had been supposed, 
that he had proceeded with the bill yes- 
terday, after the right hon. Member for 
Tamworth had retired from the House, he 
had taken pains to-day to ascertain whe- 
ther the right hon. Baronet had any ob- 
jection to the measure as it stood, and had 
good ground for believing that the right 
hon. Baronet approved of it in its present 
shape. 

Bill to be engrossed. 
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Dests oF ParisueEs.] On the Order 
of the Day for resuming the debate on the 
Debts of Parishes Bill in committee hay- 
ing been read, 

Mr. B. Wood expressed a hope, that 
the bill would be postponed till next Ses. 
sion. Parliament ought to be in posses- 
sion of more information than it at pre. 
sent possessed on the subject, before it 
proceeded to legislate with reference to it, 
and there would be no difficulty in obtain. 
ing that information before the next Ses. 
sion. He (Mr. Wood) intended to move 
for a return of those debts, with a classi- 
fication, which return would afford very 
valuable information to the House on the 
subject of the bill, and there would be no 
difficulty in obtaining the return in the 
recess. 

Mr. Rice hoped, that the bill would be 
postponed till next Session. 

Mr. Wakiey also expressed his opinion 
that the House ought to have more in- 
formation before they proceeded to legis- 
late on the subject. 

Mr. Plumpire said, that in consequence 
of what had fallen from the hon. Gentle. 
men opposite, he would .aot then press 
the bill. 

Debate further adjourned. 


Reeistry oF Execrors.] Mr. 7. Dun- 
combe moved for leave to bring ina bill 
more effectually to enforce the printing, 
and the speedy delivery, at a reasonable 
price, of copies of the registry of electors 
in England and Wales; and to make pro- 
vision for the printing of the registry of 
the present year of the electors of the 
county of Hertford. 

The motion agreed to. 

Adjourned. 


a 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, June 12, 1841. 


MrinuTes.} Bills. Read a first time :—Register of Voters. 
—Read a third time :—Bribery at Elections ; Metropolis 
Improvements (No. 2) ; County Bridges (No. 2). 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Briscoe, from Thowlwood, 
and Nutclough, by Mr. T. Duncombe, from Finsbury, 
and other parts of the Metropolis, by Mr. Ewart, from 
various parts of the Metropolis, and by the Solicitor- 
general, from Bolton, in favour of the Repeal of the 
Corn-laws.— By the Soliciter-general, from inhabitants of 
London, for the Abolition of the Toll on Southwark, 
Watcrloo, and Vauxhall Bridges.—By Mr. Smythe, from 
Canterbury, against, the proposed Alteration in the Cort 
laws.—By Sir R. H. Inglis, from Whitton, and Aukbo- 
rough (Lincolnshire), praying for Church Extension.— By 
Mr. Chapman, from Greenock, Liverpool, and other 
places, against the proposed Alteration of the Timber 
Duties, 
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APPROPRIATION—BUSINESS OF THE 
Sesston.] On the motion that the Ap- 
propriation Bill be committed, 

Sir G. Sinclair said, that he, of course, 
should not offer the slightest objection to 
the progress of this bill, but he could not 
help observing that, within the memory of 
man, no Session had ever occurred at the 
close of which the people received so 
small a return, in the shape of useful and 
practical legislation, for so enormous a 
sum of money as it was now proposed to 
appropriate for the public service. He 
had of late been paying considerable at- 
tention to the somewhat mournful subject 
of Parliamentary necrology; and he ob- 
served every day with sorrow, but without 
surprise, that so many measures of great 
interest and value took their places in the 
diurna] obituary, and were included in the 
bills of mortality. The reams of paper 
wasted in printing during this Session 
would suffice to supply all the trunk- 
makers and tallow-chandlers in the me- 
tropolis with materials for the next six 
months. He did not by any means intend 
to cast exclusive blame upon the Govern- 
ment for this inauspicious and unsatisfac- 
tory result. All parties were equally in 
fault for having not only tolerated, but he 
would even say, encouraged, the pernicious 
and preposterous practice of adjourning 
debates—a practice which, if not put an 
end to by common consent, must inevita- 
bly bring on a national bankruptcy, as far 
as the public time was concerned, and 
leave very inadequate dividends to be 
appropriated for the diversified exigencies 
of legislation. The evil had been greatly 
aggravated during the course of this Ses- 
sion; ‘* and, Sir,” (said the hon. Baronet), 
“T may without impropriety, utter a com- 
plaint on this subject, as I have taken no 
part in any of these wearisome discussions 
to which I allude, and by which the public 
out of doors (I speak of all classes and of 
all parties) has been both exasperated and 
disgusted. Many persons are inclining to 
the opinion, that 658 honest operatives, 
who spoke less, and did more, would carry 
on public business with far greater advan- 
lage and satisfaction to the empire. The 
two debates on the sugar duties and the 
no-confidence question almost engrossed 
the space of a honeymoon—the one having 
begun during the first week in May, and 
the other having terminated during the 
first week in June; and if at the com- 
mencement of the former f had set out for 
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Caithness, I might have passed one or two 
days at my own house in that remote dis- 
trict, and then returned to London, with. 
out any inconvenience, in ample time for 
the division. Another reason why the 
whole Session has been nearly thrown 
away (so far as measures are concerned), 
and why so many bills have been relin- 
quished, is, that the leaders on both sides 
(of whom I wish to speak with all respect) 
so seldom condescend to address the 
House at a reasonable hour. They seem 
to be, if I may so express myself, avidi 
nimis auricularum, and are unable or un- 
willing to speak with empty stomachs or 
to empty benches; but if they would only, 
like the Horatii and Curiatii, stand for- 
ward at once as the accredited champions 
of their respective parties, the House 
would not be deserted at seven o’clock, as 
it now invariably is, and their respective 
adherents would, I believe, in general, be 
quite satisfied to leave the discussion en- 
lirely in their hands.” The hon. Baronet 
then went on to say— The accomplished 
debaters who occupy the front benches are 
but little aware of the sotto voce chorus of 
murmurs which their orations, however 
able, excite among the exhausted malcon- 
tents who ‘sit with sad civility’ behind them. 
I may perhaps be allowed to put a bypo- 
thetical case, and to suppose that the 
Roman Senate had been so absurd and 
unwise as to devote the night to legisla« 
tion. When the younger Members strutted 
in at a late hour, gorged with crude pea- 
cocks and hot with the Tuscan grape, I 
have no doubt that before they had long 
resumed their seats such objurgatory ex- 
pressions of uneasiness would be gently 
interchanged as these—‘ Surely, Horten- 
sius is particularly heavy to night.’ * Don’t 
you think Lucullus is intolerably long- 
winded?’ ‘Ah, Cesar, I wish to Mor- 
pheus you would hold your tongue and sit 
down; what you say is all very true, my 
fine fellow, but there is a time for all 
things, and we have heard these arguments 
at least a dozen times already.’ And it 
must not be supposed that these comments 
would have at all been dictated by party 
spleen. Drowsiness, like death, levels all 
distinctions; and if the leader of the 
Movement party at Rome had addressed 
the House after midnight, before he had 
half concluded his speech, the great ma- 
jority of his adherents would have begun 
io mutter between their teeth— 
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“ ¢ Quosque tandem abutere, Catilina, pati- 
entia nostr& ?’ 


and, although Brutus was an eloquent as 
well as an ‘honourable man,’ the sternest 
Republican would have ejaculated ‘ et tu, 
Brute!’ if he had risen to reply at half- 
past three o’clock in the morning. Nay, 
he could even suppose the case of some 
plain, lackadaisical country senator, sum- 
moned from the plough, like Cincinnatus 
(not, however, to save the country by his 
sword, but to aid a party by his suffrage), 
sauntering about sunrise in the lobby, 
lengthways and breadthways alternately, 
with his hands crossed behind his back, 
whistling for want of thought, and ex- 
claiming almost every five minutes to the 
door-keeper, in a semi-plaintive, semi- 
querulous tone, and with a face full of 
disconsolate impatience, ‘ Is Cicero still 
up!’ The inconvenience, or rather tor- 
ment, to which Members are subjected by 
the present regulations and practices is 
very imperfectly remedied by the expe- 
dient of pairing-off—a boon which is al- 
ways most peremptorily denied to those 
who most stand in need of it. The later 
the hour, and the nearer the division, the 
more each of the masters of the ceremonies 
on either side becomes— 


“ Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer;” 


and veterans who have hobbled down upon 
crutches, or valetudinarians who have 
been carried up in litters, ought, like a 
soldier when enduring corporal punish- 
ment, to have a doctor standing by to feel 
their pulses, and ascertain whether their 
lives may not be endangered by being 
compelled to sit up for another hour. I 
shall now very briefly state the only alter- 
native of remedies which has occurred to 
me, and for which I think I almost deserve 
a: medal from the Humane Society. I 
admit that our constituents are enti- 
tled to expect that we shal! look after 
their interests, and attend to the busi- 
ness of the country, until a reason- 
able hour, but no longer. Now, sup- 
posing eleven o’clock to be, as I think it 
is, the period at which we should be re- 
leased from the fatigue and turmoil of 
legislation, I propose that the officers of 
the House should at that time take their 
stations in the lobby, with the printed lists 
in their hands, and that all Members who 
have made up their minds how they shall 
vote should have their names marked, 
and be considered as included in the di- 
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vision, as if they had needlessly and re. 
luctantly remained for three or four hours 
longer, and gone through the ceremony 
of being successively tapped on the 
shoulder by the tellers. I cannot, I con. 
fess, see any very powerful objections to 
this plan. The curious, in long speeches, 
or the conscientious scruplemongers, if 
any such there be, with whom the debate 
has any influence in determining how they 
shall give their suffrages, might remain 
until the end; the orators might proceed 
without an ungracious accompaniment of 
yells and yawnings, and the only other 
consequence would be, a diminished con- 
sumption of stamped covers in the library, 
of sodawater in the lobby, and of cigars 
in the smoking-room. The second mode 
of obviating this great inconvenience 
would be by a regulation, that the debate 
should terminate at night, but the division 
not to take place until the House met 
again; when the question might at once 
be put from the Chair, and decided with- 
out any further discussion—an arrange- 
ment which would enable the Members 
who had remained until the end, to weigh 
more maturely the arguments to which 
they had listened, whilst those who had 
been unable to sit up until the close, 
might have the benefit of reading in the 
public prints, before giving their votes, 
the harangues which they had not had 
the good fortune to hear, or I should 
perhaps say, in a great majority of cases, 
the good fortune not to hear. I therefore 
venture to throw out these suggestions for 
the consideration of the future Parliament, 
and would say to every Gentleman now 
present— 

és Si quid novisti rectius istis 
Candidus imperti; si non his utere mecum.” 

House in Committee. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
the usual clause of appropriation which 
was agreed to. 

House resumed ; Report to be received. 


Controvertep Execrions] Sir G. 
Clerk moved the second reading of the 
Controverted Elections Trial Amendment 
Bill. 

Mr. V. Smith said, he would not ob- 
ject to the motion, though there were 
many parts of the bill which he should 
much like to see changed. He was the 
less disposed to object to it, because he 
looked upon it as an experiment which 
would be tried in the first Session of a 
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new Parliament. He however, must take , 
the opportunity of saying, that no trial of | 
a controverted election could ever be satis- | 
factorily tried, until the jurisdiction was | 
removed altogether from the House. | 

Sir G. Clerk said, that the observations ' 
of the hon. Gentleman did not apply to | 
the immediate question before the House. | 
It would be impossible at the present pe- 
riod of the Session, to discuss the general | 
subject to which the hon. Member had 
referred. The object of the present bill 
was merely to introduce some alterations 
in the existing law, particularly as re- 
garded the Committee of Selection. It 
was desirable, that the bill should be 
made as complete as possible, and the 
provisions now proposed to be introduced 
in it were merely intended to remove cer- 
tain difficulties which had occurred. One 
of the alterations proposed, was to make 
the attendance of the Chairman of the 
committee compulsory. He agreed en- 
tirely with the hon. Gentleman who re- 
commended that change. Some such 
enactment was necessary, for it would be 
impossible tosecure their attendance with- 
out it. Another alteration was for the 


purpose of removing dithiculties which had 


occurred with regard to the serving of 
notices. Another difficulty had arisen as 
to cases where more than one petition had 
been presented against a return. It was 
proposed to consider all such as one peti- 
tion, and refer them to the Committee of 
Selection. His right hon. Friend proposed 
to re-enact the whole of the former bill, 
and the alterations proposed to be intro- 
duced would be printed in italics, so that 
hon. Members could see at a glance the 
alterations intended. 

Mr. Ord did not think the law had 
totally failed ; on the contrary, he thought 
it a great improvement on the old law. 
He objected to giving to any tribunal out 
of the House the power of trying election 
petitions. 

Viscount Mahon would not oppose the 
bill, though he still adhered to the cpinion 
he had already expressed—that neither 
the present nor any other measure for the 
trial of election petitions would be suc- 
cessful which left the jurisdiction in that 
House in all such cases. The House was 
now so divided by party, and hostile poli- 
tical collision between those parties so 
frequent, that he considered the House 
quite incompetent to give that calm and 
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tions which they required, and which, in 
his opinion, could be expected only from 
the high judicial authority of the land. 
In saying this, he meant to cast no impu- 
tation on any Member or body of Mem- 
bers, and he considered his observations 
applied to himself with the same force 
that they did to any other Member. 

Mr. C, Buller thought the bill had in- 
troduced a great deal of practical good, . 
and he considered it still more valuable 
as a step to further improvement. He 
thought the plan of the right hon. Baro- 
net had had the effect of increasing the 
intelligence of election committees. He 
thought the mode of selecting the Chair- 
man a great improvement, and he thought 
it desirable to have as permanent a Chair- 
man as possible. The question whether 
such Chairman should be of the House or 
out of the House, was a very grave one, 
and required much consideration. He 
was not prepared to go to the extent of 
making the service of the Chairman com- 
pulsory. No set of men would be harder 
worked than they would be during the 
next Session, and it would be a monstrous 
injustice to the Chairman, and doubling 
the difficulties of the Committee of Selec- 
tion. He therefore, hoped, that no such 
clause would be proposed. 

Mr. Pryme did not think this a very 
valuable measure, but he must admit, 
that it had not yet had a fair trial. One 
thing he thought deserved notice. He 
thought the Committee of Selection exer- 
cised too little care and caution in seeing 
that the persons chosen as chairmen of 
committees had no local connection of 
any sort with the matter which the com- 
mittee had to try. Want of sufficient 
caution in that respect tended to bring 
back one of the great evils of the old sys- 
tem which it was intended to get rid of. 
He did not mean to impute any inten- 
tional partiality in the selection of chair- 
men of election committees. What he 
wanted to impress on the House was the 
necessity of due caution in such choice. 

Lord Eliot said, that no Member was 
ever chosen Chairman who was known to 
be in any way locally connected, how- 
ever remotely, with the county, city, or 
borough, the return for which he had to 
try. One thing he thought would be an 
improvement in the selection of commit- 
tees. It was, that they should be reduced 
from seven Members to five. The respon- 
sibility would be greater in the case of 
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each Member, and greater attention would 
be paid. This was the opinion of many 
eminent counsel who were in the habit of 
practising before election committees. 

Bill read a second time. 


Highway Rates. 


Hicguway-Rares.}] On the question 
that the report of the Highway Rates Bill 
be brought up, 

Captain Pechell opposed the motion. 
He objected to the bill on principle. It 
went to give the justices a power to ap- 
propriate highway rates to private pro- 
perty. He felt persuaded, that the House 
was not aware of the great power it gave 
to the county magistrates. He should, 
therefore, move, that the report on the 
bill be brought up that day three months. 

Mr. Goring said, that the bill, instead 
of injuring the public, was calculated, in 
a very great degree, to guard against 
expense being incurred by parishes, inas- 
much as by its operation the roads were 
prevented being in such a situation as 
that an indictment would lie. It was, he 
thought, of material importance, that the 
bill should be continued. 

Sir C. Burrell, said the bill was ap- 
proved of by the Government—and it was 


in the opinion of many persons absolutely 
necessary, to enable the trustees of roads 


to maintain them. It was no violation of 
principle, for under the old law, statute 
labour had been applied to the repair of 
turnpike roads. 

Lord Eliot suggested, that as there 
were not then Members enough to make 
a House, the hon. Member should not 
press his amendment to a division, as it 
would delay the progress of other bills to 
which no objections existed. 

Captain Pechell would not object to 
the adjournment of the debate, but would 
not withdraw his opposition to the bill. 

Amendment withdrawn, and debate ad- 
journed ; House adjourned. 
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against the proposed Finamcial Measure—By the Mar. 
quess of Ailsa, from Ayr, against the Repeal of the Corn- 
laws.—-By the Duke of Argyle, from various places, 
against Church Patronage 


Corn-Laws. 


Corn-Laws.] Lord Wharncliffe wished 
to know whether the noble Earl opposite 
intended to bring forward his motion on 
the subject of the Corn-laws to-morrow ? 

Earl Fitzwilliam said, that he would 
not bring on the metion to-morrow. The 
only other day on which he could intro. 
duce it was Friday, but as he understood, 
that the noble Duke who usually sat at the 
head of the benches opposite would not 
be in the House on that day, he was 
afraid, that he would not be able to bring 
the question forward in a substantive form 
during the present Session. The noble 
Earl presented a petition from Liverpool, 
complaining of the general depression of 
trade, and approving of the financial mea. 
sures, with reference to corn, sugar, and 
timber, proposed by her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters. The noble Earl also presented se- 
veral petitions from places in Yorkshire, 
for a repeal of the Corn-laws. 

Earl Stanhope inquired whether the 
Liverpool petitioners attributed the dis- 
tressed state of trade to the operation of 
the Corn-laws, or to the alteration of the 
currency ? 

Earl Fitzwilliam said, if his noble 
Friend would read the petition he would 
see, that the petitioners approved of the 
proposition of Ministers to remove the 
sliding scale, and to have recourse to a 
fixed duty, because the existing system, 
by restricting our commerce with foreign 
countries, tended, together with other re- 
strictive measures, to produce the evils of 
which they complained. Three-fourths of 
the persons engaged in the iron trade had 
signed the petition. The iron trade was 
unquestionably in a state of great des 
pression. A remarkable circumstance had 
lately occurred (of which such of their 
Lordships as were interested in the subject 
must be aware), which proved this to be 
the fact. So much was the iron trade de- 
pressed, that in the counties of Stafford 
and Salop not less than fifty furnaces had 
been put out of blast. If some steps were 
not taken to remedy this state of things, 
a permanent injury to the amount of se- 
veral millions annually would be inflicted 
on the manufactures of this country. 

Lord Ashburton doubted not, that se- 
vere distress prevailed in the iron trade at 
the present time. He took it for granted 
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that it was so. This exemplified the 
manner in which distress occasionally 
came upon manufactured articles, but that 
distress was wholly foreign to the Corn- 
laws. As regarded the iron trade he had 
to observe, that if any one branch of in- 
dustry had been carried to greater lengths 
than another, it was the iron trade. It 
had, however, been in a most prosperous 
condition, for he had heard of cases in 
which persons had realised fortunes of 
50,0002., 60,000, and 80,000/. a year 
out of that trade. There might be, and 
doubtless were, checks in the trade, but 
that was no justification for attacking 
other branches of industry. It would not, 
however, be pretended, that the iron trade 
was depressed by foreign competition, for 
it did so happen, that no part of the world 
could compete with this country in the 
manufacture of iron. If the noble Earl 
stated, that the iron trade was labouring 
under depression on account of the Corn- 
laws, he must tell the noble Earl, that he 
was labouring under a delusion. 

Earl £%tzwilliam had never stated, that 
the iron trade was particularly aftected by 
the Corn-laws, nor had the petitioners 
themselves asserted any such thing. What 


they said was, that the distressed state of 
general trade (of which the iron trade 
formed a part) might be traced in a con- 
siderable degree to the operation of the 


Corn-laws. They, as a part and portion 
of the great commercial interests of the 
country, complained that those interests 
at large were injured by our restrictive 
commercial policy, and they referred to 
their own case as a proof that their pro- 
position was well founded. 

Lord Hatherton presented a petition 
from West Bromwich, signed by 5,017 
persons, for the repeal of the Corn-laws. 
He did not mean to enter into a discus- 
sion of those laws, but would read the 
concluding paragraphs of the petition. 
The petitioners deplored the frightful de- 
preciation in the value of manufactures, 
without any corresponding reduction in 
the price of provisions, They complained, 
that though employment was scarce, the 
provision market was as high as when 
labour was abundant; and further, that 
while food was rendered excessively high 
in price, the existing system, by closing 
foreign markets against our manufactures, 
made labour extremely cheap. 

Petition laid on the Table. 
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Sunpay Trareic.] Lord Hatherion 
said, that he was desired by the committee 
appointed by their Lordships to inquire 
into the subject of trafficking on railways 
and canals on Sundays, to present to the 
House the report which they had caused 
to be drawn up. The committee had re- 
ceived a great deal of evidence on the 
subject. They had examined parties con- 
nected with all the different lines of com- 
munication between the Thames and the 
Mersey. They had examined the owners, 
servants, and many of the carriers on 
those lines, and they had only abstained 
from entering into an examination of the 
boatmen as a class, because their numerous 
petitions to that and the other House of 
Parliament sufficiently indicated their 
Opinions on the subject. The committee 
were unanimously of opinion, that the 
evidence taken presented the strongest 
possible case for legislative interference. 
The social and moral interests of the 
country required either, that some prohi- 
bitory law should be enacted, or that 
power should be given to companies to 
exercise a discretion as to certain hours 
during which Sunday travelling on those 
lines of communication should be stopped. 
If the Government did not take up the 
subject he would himself early next Ses- 
sion present a bill to their Lordships for 
the purpose of investing companies with 
permissive powers. 

The Marquess of Normanby bore testi- 
mony to the unanimity of opinion which 
prevailed on this subject in the committee, 
and expressed a hope, that next Session 
their views might be carried into effect. 

Report laid on the Table. 


PunisumENt or Deatn.] On the 
Motion of the Marquess of Normanby, 
the House resolved itself into Committee 
on the Punishment of Death Abolition 
Bill. 

On the second clause, 

Lord Wynford moved, that the offence 
of destroying or attempting to destroy 
sacred edifices, should be excepted from 
the operation of the bill. 

Amendment negatived. 

On the third clause, 

The Marquess of Westmeath expressed 
his objection to that part which removed 
the crime of rape from the list of capital 
offences. If their Lordships should agree 
to that proposition, as respected England, 





| which it appeared to him would be an act 
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of madness, he conjured them to pause 
before they extended the bill to Ireland. 
He found from authentic returns, that the 
number of assaults upon females, with in- 
tent to commit a capital offence, which 
occurred in 1840, in England, with a po- 
pulation of fourteen millions, was 169; 
whilst in Ireland it was 173, with a popu- 
Jation of only eight millions. [Lord 
Brougham: 173 cases of rape?| Of rape, 
and assaults with intent to commit a rape. 
[Lord Brougham : That made a consider- 
able distinction.] He repeated, that there 
were in Ireland, in the year 1840, 173 
cases, out of a population of eight millions. 
As he had before said, he trusted their 
Lordships would not sanction the exten- 
sion of the clause under consideration to 
Ireland. 

The Earl of Mountcashell protested 
against such a clause as the present, as 
it went to break down all those barriers 
which had hitherto remained sacred as a 
protection to defenceless woman. 

The Marquess of Normanby observed, 
that if it had before been necessary that 
his noble Friend and he should have as- 
sured their Lordships, that they had not 
given their support to the alteration of the 
criminal Jaw in this respect from their want 
of abhorrence of the crime it attempted 
to repress, it became now even more ne- 
cessary to give them that assurance. In- 
deed, he would add, that it was the ab- 
horrence with which his noble Friend and 
he regarded this atrocious crime which 
had induced them to support this clause, 
as the way to render the punishment both 
certain, and likely to prove effective in the 
repression of the crime. He hoped that 
the alteration would have the effect of in- 
ducing jurors not to seek hereafter for in- 
genious reasons to disbelieve the evidence 
of unhappy females who had been thus 
abused, as had too frequently been the 
case of late years upon trials of this na- 
ture. It would also prevent, by inducing 
convictions in cases clearly made out by 
the evidence of the female injured, that 
which had been but too frequent, the in- 
fliction of a stain upon the character and 
veracity of the poor sufferer—a_ stain 
which was almost inseparable from the 
rejection of her evidence by the jury, and 
the acquittal of the party arraigned. For 
these reasons he trusted their Lordships 
would reject the amendment. 

Lord Abinger admitted, that our crimi- 
nal code had with great justice been stig- 
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matised by the civilised world as too san. 
guine. Still he conceived the bill, or at 
least this clause of it, went rather too far, 
and he could have wished, for his part, from 
all he had been enabled to gather upon 
the subject, that the punishment of death 
for aggravated offences of this kind should 
be retained. It had certainly been found, 
upon reference to the returns of convic- 
tions for this offence during the last ten 
years, that the sympathies of the neigh- 
bourhood where the offence had been per- 
petrated were but too generally excited in 
favour of sparing the life of the party, 
and this very materially militated against 
the due administration of the law as it 
stood, for the consequences were, that the 
Home-office was besieged by applications 
in favorem vite, and thus it happened, 
that the law imposed upon a judge the in- 
vidious duty of pronouncing the sentence 
of death upon criminals of this kind, 
which was scarcely ever executed. He 
would with deference ask their Lordships, 
what was the use of a capital punishment 
for a particular offence remaining on their 
statute book which was rarely ever suffered 
to be inflicted on the culprit? He con- 
fessed his objection went no further than 
this, that the capital punishment should 
not be altogether abolished, but should be 
reserved for aggravated and atrocious 
cases. If they adopted this course, they 
would not hereafter find jurors so anxious 
to seize upon every trifling pretext or for- 
mal legal nicety, in order to destroy the 
evidence of the woman, and save the cul- 
prit from a sentence of death—a sentence 
which always enlisted the sympathy of 
the jurors to a great extent. He should 
have been glad if any noble Lord had in- 
troduced a clause making an act of this 
kind, committed by several men upon a 
female, a capital felony against all the 
offenders, but as this had not been at- 
tempted, he confessed he was not prepared 
to move such a clause, and he should 
therefore support the clause as it stood. 
The Earl of Winchilsea said, he could 
not support the clause. He believed, that 
the punishment of death for cases of vio- 
lent assault aud forcible rape was indis- 
pensable for the protection of virtuous fe 
males, for he was fully convinced, that 
nothing short of the positive dread of an 
ignominious death could restrain those 
fierce passions which the most charitable 
in society admitted sunk the offender 
lower than the brute. Entertaining the 
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strongest objections to the principle em- 
bodied in the clause, he should, therefore, 
move the third clause be omitted. 

Lord Brougham admitted the subject 
under consideration was one of the utmost 
importance to the morals of society. 
Within the last four or five years there 
were about a hundred prosecutions for 
this offence, but only twelve convictions. 
The jurors could not be prevailed upon 
for any consideration to be made parties 
to what must turn out to be the destruc- 
tion of human life, where there was the 
possibility or a doubt in their minds that 
guilt did not really exist. He must re- 
mind their Lordships of the great pecu- 
liarity of this offence. A very learned 
judge had said, with reference to this 
offence, that the accusation was very 
easily made, but most difficult to refute. 
It was not simply a question whether the 
prisoner should be convicted or not, but 
it was a question as to whether the pri- 
soner should be convicted or the witness 
discredited. The consequence of this 
consideration was, that the juror always 
felt more or less a doubt hanging over the 
testimony given, and hence the difficulty 
under the existing law of procuring con- 
victions where guilt did really exist. The 


juror would say, he would not send the 
prisoner to be executed upon evidence 


which he was not willing to believe. He 
recollected an extraordinary case which 
had occurred not very Jong ago, of appa- 
rently the most aggravated nature. The 
prosecutrix was called and examined at 
great length, the case appeared to be per- 
fectly plain, and the feeling with which 
the judge and the jury were influenced 
was, that it was a case of extra-personal 
violence, and one of the most aggravated 
nature. The evidence that was adduced 
on the occasion went to show, that the 
prosecutrix had been knocked down upon 
the ground with the most brutal violence, 
The prisoner denied the charge altogether, 
but the charge against him appeared to be 
so clearly proved, that the jurors overcame 
their usual scruples and brought in a ver- 
dict of guilty. Notwithstanding this re- 
sult, it soon afterwards appeared there was 
every reason to believe, that this verdict 
was an erroneous one. Notwithstanding 
all appearances were against the unfortu- 
nate prisoner, it speedily turned out that 
the prosecutrix should not have been be- 
lieved. His noble Friend at the head of 
the Home Department immediately or- 
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dered a commutation, or a postponement 
of the sentence (he did not recollect 
which), but at all events time was given 
for further inquiry into the matter, the 
result of which was, that the most satis- 
factory evidence was produced to show, 
that the commutation and postponement 
of the sentence was right, and the verdict 
of the jury was wrong. The evidence was 
no less than the complete confession of 
the prosecutrix herself. The bare exist- 
ence of such a case, from his knowledge 
of the law in this country, will make it 
for years and years to come, impossible to 
procure, in that part of the country, a 
conviction for this offence. It was for the 
purpose of making the Jaw effective, and 
to prevent the recurrence of such cases as 
that he had just stated, that he wished to 
see the law in this respect changed. He 
wished it were possible to frame the law 
so as to retain capital punishment for par- 
ticular cases of an aggravated nature, and 
in which the offence had been prove be- 
yond the possibility of a doubt, and to 
abolish capital punishment in those of a 
general description. This House was cer- 
tainly not bound to pay that deference to 
the other House of Parliament, by passing 
this bill, because the other House had 
agreed to it, but, upon a question of this 
peculiar description, he thought they 
were bound to look at what was passing 
in the House of Commons, which had so 
many divisions of late, and which had 
latterly been muttering rather than pro- 
nouncing its decisions upon so many im- 
portant questions of policy. But upon a 
question like this before their Lordships, 
when they saw the other House, notwith- 
standing their conduct on other subjects, 
coming forward with the majority of two 
or three to one in favour of this clause, he 
thought their Lordships should agree to it. 
He would venture to say that, practically 
speaking, if the law stands where it does, 
it is changed in its administration, and 
should now be altered in its letter, He 
would, therefore, earnestly hope that their 
Lordships would affirm the clause. 

Lord Wynford said, that he considered 
capital punishment should be retained in 
cases of an aggravated nature, and where 
the prosecutrix was corroborated in her 
evidence. He thought the sympathy 
of the public would always go with 
the punishment, particularly when the 
offence had been committed by two 
or more persons, and where the proge- 
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cutrix had been clearly confirmed in her 
testimony by another witness. He could 
not help thinking that there was some in- 
consistency in proposing a bill of this im- 
portance the last week of the Session. 
He was of opinion that it was much better 
to leave the law as it stood than to legis- 
late upon it in a hurry. By so doing he 
was satisfied that no improper execution 
would take place. He suggested that the 
law should be left as it was, until they 
could give the subject that deliberation 
which the importance of the case de- 
manded. He was, however, of this 
opivion, that there should be always a 
confirmation of the evidence against the 
prisoner before capital punishment should 
be inflicted. If the House should divide 
upon the amendment, he should vote in 
favour of expunging the clause altogether. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that their 
Lordships should recollect that the ques- 
tion was not altogether as to whether the 
individual deserved the punishment which 
the law awarded for this offence, but whe- 
ther that punishment was calculated to 
prevent the commission of the crime. 
Now, if they found that the severity of the 
punishment attending the commission of 
this offence, and the probability of the 


prisoner’s innocence, notwithstanding the 
evidence of the prosecutrix, if they found 
that these ideas were operating upon the 
jurors’ minds, to deter them from finding 
the prisoner guilty, and thereby perhaps, 
im many cases enabling the really guilty 
to escape, surely they must see that the 


law required some alteration. The law 
was formed not so much for punishment 
as prevention. With this view of the 
question, he thought they would have no 
difficulty in coming to the conclusion, 
that by retaining this clause as it stood, 
they were adopting that course which was 
better calculated to prevent the commis- 
sion of this offence than when the law 
was more severe. It was the certainty of 
punishment and not the severity of the 
punishment that prevented crime. It was 
because there was such a great probability 
of escape, that the offence had been so 
often committed. The noble Marquess 
who moved this question before the House 
had referred to certain returns in 1840, 
but he had included in the one number 
the charges of rape, and the charges of 
assaulting with the intent to commit rape. 
If the noble Marquess had pursued his 
inquiry, and kept those returns separate, 
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he would doubtless have found an argu. 
ment strongly opposed to the part he had 
taken in this debate. It appeared by the 
returns of the number of charges for rape 
during the year 1840, there were fifty-six, 
of which number only eighteen had been 
convicted, being only about the one-third, 
But of the charges of assault with the in- 
tent to commit a rape there were 106, and 
seventy-four convictions, being about two- 
thirds. He would ask if those facts did 
not lead them to the conclusion, that by 
keeping up the severity of the punishment 
they were only encouraging rather than 
suppressing the crime. 

The Earl of Haddington said, he had 
come down to the House with an inclina- 
tion to vote for the omission of the words 
objected to by the noble Marquess; but 
after hearing the reasons urged for their 
retention, founded on the state of public 
opinion, and the experience of the last 
ten years, as well as the arguments of the 
four learned Lords who had spoken in the 
course of the debate, he confessed he 
could not vote for their omission. But he 
was most desirous to frame a_ proviso, if 
possible, to retain the punishment of 
death for aggravated cases of rape effected 
by a combination of persons. 

The Marquess of Westmeath remarked 
that the law would adopt the principle of 
the New Poor-law, which threw the whole 
hardship on the mother in the case ofa 
putative child, by throwing all the hard- 
ship on the woman in cases of violation. 
In order, therefore, to make room for the 
amendment which would have been pro- 
posed by his noble Friend, he would 
withdraw his amendment, 

The Earl of Chichester said, that leav- 
ing the law capital in respect to certain 
aggravated cases would defeat the object 
of the legislature, for the counsel for the 
prisoners would, in pleading for them, 
work on the feelings of the jury by im- 
pressing on them that by bringing ina 
verdict of guilty they would, perhaps, 
hang an innocent man; and thus the 
doubt and the contemplation of the awful 
contingency would induce juries to acquit 
the criminals of whose guilt they might 
not have the slightest moral doubt. Such 
a clause would therefore be of no real 
protection to women. His experience as 
a chairman of quarter sessions had im- 
pressed upon him the opinion he now 
gave. 

On the question that the clause stand 
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part of the bill, their Lordships divided, 
Contents 42; Not Contents 38: Ma- 
jority 4. 

The Marquess of Westmeath asked 
whether the noble Marquess opposite 
would on the third reading propose any 
_ to meet aggravated cases of 
rape 

‘The Marquess of Normanby said, he 
thought the difficulties in framing such a 
provision would be insuperable; he should 
therefore neither propose a clause himself, 
nor agree to one proposed by any other 
noble Lord. 

Bill reported—to be read a third time. 

Adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, June 14, 1841. 


MinutTEs.] Bills. Read a first time:—Administration of 
Justice.—Read a second time :— Register of Voters. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Villiers, Mr. Blackburn, Mr. 
Protheroe, Lord Morpeth, Sir De Lacy Evans, Mr. 
Hawes, Mr. Denistoun, Mr. Hastie, and other hon. Mem- 
bers, from Nottingham, Crief, South Molton, Wolver- 
hampton, Halifax, Bolton, Croydon, Surrey, Westmins- 
ter, and a great many other places, for a Repeal of the 
Corn-laws.—By Sir Edward Filmer, Mr. Darby, Viscount 
Castlereagh, Lord Grimston, Sir J. Y. Buller, and other 
hon. Members, from West Sussex, Down, Hertfordshire, 
Devonshire, and other places, against Alteration of the 
Corn-laws.—By Mr. Walter, from Essex, and other parts 
of the kingdom, complaining of the Operation of the 
New Poor-law Bill.—By Mr. Ainsworth, from Bolton, 
that Liverpool might be appointed a Station for the Wes} 
India Mail Packets. 


Private Business.—D1sso_ution 
or ParLiaMENT,] Mr. Loch wished to 
know what course Government meant to 
pursue in regard to the private bills before 
the House, in the event of a dissolution 
of Parliament. 

Mr. Labouchere said, that he had given 
the matter his consideration, and he had 
no hesitation in saying, that if he held 
the same situation in the next Parliament 
which he held in the present, he would re- 
commend that the course pursued in re- 
gard to private business at the dissolution 
of 1831 should be adopted on the present 
occasion. He did not believe, that any 
great amount of private business would 
be stopped by the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, but at the same time as there were 
one or two bills of great importance, he 
thought it but just that the House should 
take the same course in this respect as 
they did in 1831. It was impossible for 
the present House to pledge itself in any 
tespect, but he had no doubt that the two 
Houses of Parliament would relieve those 
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parties who had proceeded with private 
business, so far as to put any bills which 
might be stopped by the dissolution, in 
the same situation in the next Parliament 
as they stood at the time of the dis- 
solution. 


Burdens on Land. 


APPROPRIATION—-BURDENS ON 
Lanp.] The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer having brought up the report of the 
committee on the Appropriation Bill, 

Mr. Hume wished to offer one or two 
observations in regard to what he had as- 
serted the other evening, that, under the 
Corn-laws as they at present existed, the 
agricultural interest levied from the com- 
munity a greater sum than the whole 
amount of the taxes paid to the State. 
He wished to show that his assertion was 
not of so vague a nature as it was repre- 
sented to be by the right hon. Member 
for the University of Cambridge. He had 
stated that he considered the landed pro- 
prietors of England to be in a much more 
favoured condition than the landed pro- 
prietors of any other part of the world, 
and he was prepared to prove, that while 
the landed proprietors of this country 
were almost free from taxation, those of 
France paid nearly forty per cent. of the 
whole revenue of that country. He sta- 
ted this on the authority of a statement 
of M. Humann, minister of finance—a 
statement which he considered unanswer- 
able, and which had never been contra- 
dicted. In Belgium he found that the 
land-tax was 22 per cent.. and in Holland 
25 per cent. of the whole revenue of the 
state. He had stated that England was 
in the same situation in which France was 
in 1789, when the nobility were exempted 
from taxation, and when the whole revenue 
was levied from the working classes. He 
repeated, that the people of England were 
now in the same situation in which the 
people of France were at that period, and 
that while they paid the greater part of 
the revenue, the landed proprietors paid 
no portion of the revenue whatever —the 
amount they received in the shape of pro- 
tective duties being considerably more 
than the taxes which they were called on 
to pay.. The landed interest in this coun- 
try, consisting principally of the aristo- 
cracy, he thought sufficiently showed that 
it was for the benefit of the aristocracy 
alone that the Corn-laws were maintained. 
They enjoyed in addition a large portion of 
the twenty millions paid to the army and 
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navy; and the journals of the House 
proved that every possible burden bearing 
on the land of the country had been re- 
moved by acts of Parliament. He had in 
his hand a list of taxes formerly levied on 
the whole of the community, but which, 
since 1816, had been gradually taken off 
the land while they were suffered to remain 
on the community at large. Taxes on 
husbandry, agricultural servants, horses, 
and so forth, had been repealed. The 
statement in his hand showed that 130,000 
farmhouses were exempt from all taxes 
whatever, while taxes on houses were con- 
tinued. The paper he had in his hand also 
showed that there was no less a sum than 
983,000/. annual taxation which was for- 
merly borne by the land, and which it did 
not now pay, but which other portions of the 
community still continued to pay. It was an 
attempt to delude thecommunity tosay that 
there were burdens on the land which the 
community did not bear. He would refer 


Appropriation— 


to the evidence before the committee in 
1835, on the distress which existed at that 
time in the agricultural districts; and he 
thought he could satisfy the House how 
completely the landed proprietors in both 
Houses had passed laws to favour pro- 
perty; and he would tell the noble Lord, 


the Secretary for the Colonies, that when 
he proposed to give 8s. protection to the 
Janded proprietor for every quarter of 
wheat, he was imposing a tax of the most 
onerous nature, and one which the land- 
owners were not entitled to. Now, he 
begged the attention of the House to 
the evidence given before the committee 
on agricultural distress, which sat in 
1835:— 

“ Mr. John Rolfe, a farmer and appraiser 
of farming stock, renting from 200 to 300 acres, 
in the county of Bucks, was asked, ‘ Is there 
apy other tax than the malt tax, which presses 
immoderately upon the farmer ?—No, except 
the assessed taxes. I pay for my riding horse 
11. 8s. 9d., and for my groom, 11. No tax but 
the window tax presses on the farmer, and I 
pay for that 4/. a year. There is a county rate, 
the removal of which would amount to some- 
thing, but not a great deal. Is there any other 
tax that presses on the farmer ?—No direct tax 
that I know of.’. 


Mr. Henry Morton was asked, 


“ What do you pay for your assessed taxes? 
—A mere nothing ; our direct taxes are very 
small. Ido not payon all the land I hold 
above 101.” 

He (Mr. Hume) agreed with the hon, 
Gentleman, that if the landowners were 
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burdened with any tax that other classes 
of the community were not subject to, 
protection should be afforded to them 
to that extent, but he saw that they were 
not, while up to the present time upwards 
of 20,000,0002. had been repealed for the 
benefit of agriculture. He would pro- 
ceed to state some of the burdens to 
which personal property was subject, but 
from which landed property was exempt, 
In 1798 Mr. Pitt had brought in two bills, 
the one for raising a revenue from the 
descent of landed property, the other for 
raising a revenue from the descent of per- 
sonal property. The Jatter bill passed into 
a law; the former one was rejected on the 
third reading, and up to the present hour, 
personal property had continued liable 
to the tax. Since the act had passed, 
personal property had paid altogether 
60,108,084/. 16s. 8d. to that tax, while 
landed property was entirely exempt from 
any such charge. Now this relief from 
direct taxation was a point which hon. 
Gentlemen who wished to continue to tax 
the food of the community, ought fairly 
to consider. Then, besides this relief from 
direct taxation, the landed interest had 
had, through the weakness of the ministry 
in yielding to the country gentlemen, up- 
wards of 80,000/. annually paid to them 
in aid of county rates, which amounted 
altogether to nearly 500,000/. Besides 
this, the landed proprietors had, during 
the last four years, received every year, 
in consequence of the rise in the price 
of corn, and other articles of food, a 
tax exceeding 50,000,000/. sterling, being 
more than the whole amount paid towards 
the wants of the state. It was useless 
to deny that the landed interest received 
50,000,000/. per annum from the taxes 
on food. In the evidence taken before 
the import duties committee, Mr. Mac- 
gregor stated 

‘* That there were import duties on the fol- 
lowing articles :—malt ; beef and pork, fresh 
or slightly cured; lamb and mutton; cattle, 
sheep, and swine. High duties are levied on 
the following articles, to protect British agri- 
cultural and grazing interests :—tongues, 3d. 
each; bacon, 28s. per cwt.; pork, salted, 12s. 
per cwt.; sausages, 4d. per Ib. ; potatoes, 2d, 
per lb.; beer and mum, 3/. 1s, 1d., or about 
2s. per gallon; ale, other than mum, 2I/. 138.; 
beans, kidney or French, 10d. per bushel ; fruits 
various duties ; cider, 21/, 10s. per tun; hay, 
24s. per load of 36 trusses; lard, 8s, pet 
cwt.; onions, 3s. per bushel ; lentils, 10d. pet 
bushel ; pearl barley, 17s. 6d. per cwt.; mus- 
tard and carraway, and many other seeds,” 
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The witness was then asked, 

“ Have you ever heard any estimate of that 
kind with respect to bread or flour? With 
respect to bread and flour, the difference 
which the labourer pays in money is from forty 
to eighty.per cent more than the foreign con- 
sumer. Taking the grossamount of revenue paid 
into the Treasury at 50,000,000/, a year, have 
you been able to form an opinion what pro- 
portion this additional taxation on the food of 
the country would be?—I consider that the 
taxation imposed upon the country upon the 
production of wealth, through labour and in- 
genuity, by our duty on corn, and the pro- 
vision duties and prohibitions, are far greater, 
probably much more than double the amount 
of taxation paid into the Treasury.” 


Another witness, Mr. Deacon Hume, 
was asked, 


“ You are of opinion, that all those pro- 
tective duties are, in fact, a direct tax upon 
the community, by raising the price of every 
one of those articles to the consumer ?—Most 
decidedly. I cannot analyse the charge which 
I pay in any other way, than that part of it is 
the prices of the commodity, and part is a 
duty, though it goes out of my private pocket, 
into another private pocket, instead of into 
that of the public. Have you ever made a 
calculation as to the amount of taxation which 
the community pay in consequence of the in- 
creased price of wheat and butchers’ meat, 
which is occasioned by the monopoly now held 
by land?—I think that a tolerabie calculation 
may be made of that increased charge. It is 
generally calculated that each person, upon the 
average, consumes a quarter of wheat a year. 
Assuming, then, the amount of duty that this 
wheat paid, or the price enhanced by protec- 
tion, whatever that is, as far as bread goes, to 
be 10s., it would be that amount upon the 
whole population. Then you could hardly say 
less than, perhaps, double that for butchers’ 
meat and other matters; so that if we were to 
say, that the corn is enhanced by 10s. a quare 
ter, there would be that 10s. and 20s. more as 
the increase of the price of meat, and other 
agricultural productions, including hay and 
oats for horses, barley for beer, as weil as 
butter and cheese. That would be 36,000,0001. 
a year, and the public are in fact paying 
that as effectually out of their pockets, as if 
it did go to the revenue in the form of direct 
taxes.” 


The House would see, from this state- 
ment, that the estimate which he had 
given was extremely low. He considered 
that it was impossible for the House longer 
to persist in maintaining such a state of 
things, when they saw the misery and dis- 
tress existing at this moment in every 
part of the country. He had statements 
from Birmingham, Bolton, and _ other 
places, which he would submit to the 
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House to-morrow, when he intended to 
enter into the subject at greater length. 
Before they persisted in refusing to admit 
an amelioration, he begged them to un- 
derstand what were likely to be the con- 
sequences, and not to throw away the 
examples which history furnished of coun- 
tries driven to desperation by famine and 
want. These were the grounds upon 
which he considered they had been de- 
frauded of the opportunity of discussing 
the question of Corn-laws by the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Tamworth’s 
majority of one in the recent vote of want 
of confidence. If the right hon. Baronet 
had not introduced that motion, they 
would have had the question of the Corn- 
laws properly discussed. If the right hon. 
Gentleman had been candid, as he (Mr. 
Hume) expected he would have been, he 
would have stated the course he intended 
to pursue with respect to the Corn-laws. 

Mr. G. Palmer thought that it was not 
only the height of impropriety to delude 
the people on a question like the present, 
but that it was wicked in the extreme, 
and the statement of the hon. Gentleman 
that the landed interest bore no share in 
the taxation of the country was a state- 
ment which would only tend to delude 
the public. The land-tax, the poor-rates, 
and tithes, all which were borne by the 
Janded interest, did not amount to less 
than 50 per cent of the whole revenue. 

Report received, and the Bill ordered 
to be engrossed. 


Desrts or Parisurs.] Sir E. Knatch- 
bull moved the order of the day for the 
adjourned debate on the Debts of Parishes 
Bill for the purpose of having it dis- 
charged. 

Mr. Benjamin Wood said, he objected 
to the Bill, as it provided for the payment 
of certain debts—one upwards of seven 
years, the amount and number of which 
were not specified. He was desirous to 
ascertain what was the real object of the 
Bill, and was glad that the hon. Gentle- 
man meant to withdraw it, as next session 
he trusted such information would be laid 
before the House as would enable it to 
legislate on the subject. 

Mr. Warburton said, as far as he was 
concerned, he had no objection whatever 
to the Bill going through another stage. 
He was not responsible for the Bill not 
euving through another stage. It would 
be most unreasonable to pass the Bill 
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at once, involving, as it did, parish pro- 
perty to an enormous amount, without 
instituting a full inquiry into the circum- 
stances connected with the subject. He 
knew a parish in the metropolis which 
forty years ago borrowed a sum of money 
for the repair of a church, agreeing to pay 
12 per cent. interest en the sum, and it 
was most unreasonable that parishes at 
the present time should be answerable for 
such contracts. He hoped the returns 
which his hon. Friend had moved for 
would procure the requisite information 
whenever the subject came again under 
the consideration of the House. 

Order of the Day discharged, and Bill 
withdrawn, 


ContTrRoverTED Execrions.] The 
Order of the Day for the House resolving 
itself into a Committee on the Contro- 
verted Elections Trials Bill having been 
read, 

Sir R. Peel said, that the Bill referred 
principally to the technical objections in 
the present law, which it was desirable to 
amend. The clauses of the Bill were 
mostly of an unimportant character, but 
still, on the eve of a general election, with 


the probability that many election peti- 
tions would soon be presented, it appeared 
to him advisable to make the Bill as com- 


plete as possible. It should be remem- 
bered that the act would expire at the end 
of the first session of the ensuing Parlia- 
ment. There were, however, some altera- 
tions of rather an important character. 
Under the proposed alteration of the law, 
a Member was disqualified for serving on 
the Select Committee, on the grounds of 
certain degrees of relationship, or of his 
having voted at the election. It had been 
found that in one or two instances Mem- 
bers had inadvertently been placed on 
committees against whom reasonable ob- 
jections might be urged. Such, for in- 
stance, as their having taken an active 
part in the election ; and in those instances 
Members had expressed a regret that they 
had not an opportunity of disqualifying 
themselves. He proposed in the amended 
measure, for the purpose of remedying 
that inconvenience, that any Member 
who had satisfied the majority of the com- 
mittee that there were good reasons, not 
having reference to considerations of per- 
sonal convenience, but affecting the im. 
partiality of the committee, why he should 
be excused from serving, that in such a 
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case the committee should have the power 
of dispensing with his services. The 
amended act also provided for the more 
impartial appointment of chairman, and 
for a better arrangement in the selection 
of the committee. He thought these 
substantial alterations ought to be made 
with the decisive opinion of the House in 
their favour. He was afraid it would be 
very difficult to obtain the voluntary con. 
sent of Members to fill the office of chair- 
man, and if it was a necessary duty, he 
thought the House ought to provide for 
its execution. He would suggest, that 
the extent of the duty that might be im- 
posed upon any Member to act as chair- 
man should be limited, and that if he were 
called upon to preside at several commit- 
tees, it should be provided that if he 
claimed exemption (having once served 
the office) he should be entitled to it 
during the Session, and that the general 
committee should have the power of no- 
minating another chairman. He felt ex. 
ceedingly grateful to those Gentlemen who 
had performed those duties. He thought 
the bill a great improvement; at all events 
every one must feel it a relief to have got 
rid of those painful scenes which were 
formerly exhibited in the nomination of a 
select committee. At all events that law 
must be acted on during the next Session, 
and therefore it wae desirable to make the 
experiment perfect if possible. He trusted 
the House would approve of the course he 
had pursued in re-enacting the whole bill. 
instead of merely introducing a sepatate 
bill to make the alteration, so that one law 
might contain the whole law of the sub- 
ect. 

Mr. C. Buller said, that the bill of the 
right hon, Baronet was a great improve- 
ment on the former system ; it altered the 
original system in the right direction, and 
whatever defects it might leave, they might 
be easily repaired. There was one alters 
ation, however, which the right hon. Ba- 
ronet proposed to make, to which he felt 
an objection. The original committee on 
controverted elections, of which he was 
the chairman, proposed a plan by which 
election committees were to be selected as 
before, by ‘chance; but in order to secure 
the permanence and competence of one 
person at least on the committee, that 
committee proposed that an assessor should 
be chosen out of the House, who should 
act as chairman. But the right hon. Ba- 
ronet proposed a bill as an improvement, 
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which did away with the selection by 
chance. The committee on controverted 
elections did not venture so far as this, 
which he admitted was the better plan; 
but the right hon. Gentleman refused to 
act upon the suggestion with regard to a 
permanent chairman. When that sug- 
gestion was made in the House, there was 
a general feeling evidenced in its favour, 
and though the House did not adopt an 
assessor, they adopted the present panel of 
chairmen. Now, what he (Mr. Buller) 
objected to in the proposal of the right 
hon. Baronet was, that it did away with 
the whole of the permanence of the sys- 
tem. It was true that, by the existing 
mode, they did not secure men of legal 
knowledge or of legal experience; but at 
any rate, they had the experience which 
was acquired by the hon. Members of that 
panel having before sat on election com- 
mittees ; and the committees were presided 
over by Gentlemen who understood the 
prominent points. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet also proposed to make one man 
chairman of a committee during the whole 
of a Session; but that, he thought, would 
be imposing a duty on Members of this 
House of a very onerous nature; and 
would, in fact, do away with the advant- 
ages derived from the present method, It 
would be very difficult to find in a new 
Session many Members of this House 
qualified to take such an office. He felt 
that a permanent chairman would be of 
great importance; so important. that he 
desired to have the sense of the House 
upon the subject, but he would not take 
advantage of the lateness of the Session to 
press his opposition. 

Viscount Howick concurred in the opin- 
ions of the hon. Member for Liskeard, as 
to the advantages of the bill of the right 


hon. Baronet Sir R, Peel; and he thought | 


that ,the object of that bill would be de- 
stroyed unless they had a _ permanent 


chairman, and that it would be impossible | 


to impose on any Gentleman of this 


House, at the commencement of a new | 


Parliament, a duty so onerous as that of 
permanent chairman of a committee du- 
ting the whole of a Session. Having him 
selfhad the misfortune to serve on a com- 
mittee since the new act came into opera- 
tion, his experience confirmed him in the 
opinicn that it was necessary to give these 
committees the benefit of professional as- 
sistance in some shape or other. Diffi- 
culties and embarrassments were experi- 
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enced by the committee, in consequence 
of questions which were raised by counsel 
on each side; and which, he was con- 
vinced, a Gentleman with the advantages 
of a professional education would have 
been able to settle atonce. He believed 
that the appointment of professional Gen- 
tlemen as assessors or permanent chair- 
men, who should be paid for their labours, 
was a plan which the Legislature would be 
forced to adopt at no very distant period. 

House in Committee. 

Sir R. Peel, in order to obviate the ob- 
jection made with regard to the onerous- 
ness of the duty of chairman to a commit- 
tee during the whole of a Session, moved 
the introduction of a proviso, to the effect 
that every Member on the chairman’s 
panel who had served on one or more 
election committees during a Session, 
should be excused from serving on such 
committee, either as chairman or member, 
and he should be discharged from attend- 
ance on such committee, upon making an 
application to that effect. If the House 
did not adopt something like that which 
he now proposed, in the next Session of 
Parliament they would have to depend on 
the services of a voluntary chairman, who, 
perhaps, would find something onerous in 
a pecuniary way in the performance of his 
duties, and, therefore, would refuse to 
serve, leaving only the alternative of se- 
lecting persons for the office who were not 
qualified to fill it. That was the danger 
which he apprehended, and he hoped that 
those hon. Gentlemen who might accept 
the office of chairman would endure the 
suspicion which was inseparable from that 
acceptance, and which could only attach 
for a very short time to those who honour- 
ably and honestly performed their duty, a 
suspicion which would not press heavily 
upon their minds, and which would be 
counterbalanced by the consideration that 
the proper discharge of their duty had 
gained them the approbation of this 
House. The balance was in favour of an 
alteration in the law, and he hoped the 
House would express an opinion strongly 
in approbation of the clause. 

Lord J. Russell thought the right hon. 
Baronet was acting judiciously in pro- 
posing this amendment. 

Viscount Mahon concurred that all the 
argument was in favour of the right hon. 
Baronet’s amendment. 

Sir E. Sugden agreed with the noble 
Lord, that it would bea great advantage 
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to get a permanent chairman; but as a | 
permanent chairman could not be obtained | 
under any system which could be adopted, | 
the right hon. Baronet’s amendment was | 
the only one which the House could | 
agree to. 

Proviso agreed to. 

House resumed. Report received. Bill | 
to be read a third time. 


Recister or Erectors (HERTFORD).] | 
On the motion of Mr. 7. Duncombe, the | 
Register of Electors Bill was read asecond | 
time, and, the standing orders having | 
been suspended, was carried into com-| 
mittee, and was going through the com- | 
mittee, when the House was counted out. 

Adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, June 15, 1841. 


MrnutsEs.] Bills. Read a first time :—Marriage Act 
Amendment; Election Petitions Trials; Militia Pay ; 
Appropriation.—Read a second time:—Metropolis Im- 
provements Expenses ; Bribery at Elections. 

Petitions presented. By Lord Rolle, the Duke of Rutland, 
Lord Willoughby D’Eresby, Lord Beaumont, the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury, and Lord Beauchamp, from Devon, 
Leicester, Lincoln, Yorkshire, Essex, Worcester, and se- 
veral other places, against Alteration of the Corn-laws.— 
By Lord Brougham, and Ear] Fitzwilliam, from Devon- 
port, and St. Asaph’s, for the Jews’ Declaration Bill.—By 
Lord Wharneliffe, from the Guardians of a Union in 
Yorkshire, for an Alteration of the Poor-law; from a 
place in the same county, in favour of the Inland Bond- 
ing Warehouses; and from Sheffield, and its neighbour- 
hood, for an Alteration of the Marriage Law. 


Cuurcu or Scotranp.] The Earl of 
Aberdeen on presenting a petition from 
the seven suspended ministers of Strath- 
bogie, said, that he should feel it neces- 
sary, for a few moments, to claim the 
attention of their Lordships, as well as of 
the noble Viscount opposite, while he 
offered to the House some observations on 
this painful subject. The case had been 
brought before their Lordships about a 
month ago, by a noble Lord (Dunfermline) 
with so much force and ability that it was 
not necessary for him to go over the cir- 
cumstances again. The petitioners com- 
plained that they were suspended from 
their sacred office by a sentence of the 
General Assembly, and they called on the 
House to interfere for the purpose of pre- 
venting that sentence of deposition from 
being carried into effect. The noble 
Viscount, on the occasion to which he 
had alluded, had declined to interfere for 
the purpose of rendering justice to those 
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the General Assembly knew perfectly well 
that the Government highly disapproved 
of their conduct, that their claims were 
unfounded, and that even if they were 
well founded, the manner in which the 
were brought forward was highly objec. 
tionable. The noble Viscount as usual, 
added, that he would enforce the law and 
see that justice was done; but he would 
take no step to check the General As. 
sembly in the course they were pursuing, 
Since that time those individuals had been 
formally deposed from their situations by 
the General Assembly. _It was sufficient 
to say, that these gentlemen were so de- 
posed simply and exclusively for their 


| Obedience to the law of the land. No 


accusation was brought against them, no 
pretence was advanced of any irregularity 
or impropriety of conduct on their part. 
On the contrary, it was admitted that 
these gentlemen were amongst the most 
exemplary and excellent parish ministers 
existing in the Church of Scotland. Seve- 
ral of them, whom he himself kuew, were 
men of the highest reputation in every 
respect. They were deposed not only 
because they obeyed the law, but because 
they were forced to obey the law. They 
were willing to obey the orders of the 
church courts, until, by the decision of 
the civil courts, they found that they 
would be liable to punishment, in person 
and estate, if they refused obedience to 
the law of the land. It was impossible 
that such a state of things as this could 
be suffered to exist, and he attributed its 
continuance to remissness on the part of 
the Government. He found no fault with 
the statement of the noble Viscount, that 
he would not bring forward any measure 
on the subject, accompanied as it was 
with the declaration that he would sup- 
port, uphold, and maintain the law. But 
no effort had been made to maintain the 
law; and when individuals were in con- 
sequence put to an enormous expense for 
the purpose of supporting their rights, 
which were illegally invaded, it became a 
public question, and he conceived that 
the Government were bound to come for- 
ward and to protect them; The sentence 
fulminated against these gentlemen had 
excited throughout Scotland feelings of 
the deepest indignation, At Edinburgh 
a very large and influential meeting was 
held, at which resolutions were agreed to, 
sympathizing with the situation of these 
gentlemen, and reprobating the conduct 
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of the Assembly. At Glasgow a similar 
meeting was held, Petitions on this sub- 


ject, most numcrously signed by persons 


of all parties, had been agreed to; and 
but for the great political excitement 
which prevailed throughout the country, 
and interfered with all other proceedings, 
the expression of indignation would, he 
was convinced, be universal. After de- 
posing these gentlemen, the Assembly 
notified, that the parishes from which 
they had been ejected were vacant, and 
stated, that the patrons might present to 
them. If they neglected to do so for six 
months, the Church might then, jure de- 
voluto, appoint to them, and certainly the 
legality of such an appointment might be 
contested. But this sentence of deposi- 
tion, iniquitous and illegal as it was, had 
been suspended by the supreme court. 
An interdict had been issued, forbidding 
the appointment of ministers to those 
parishes which were not, in fact, vacated ; 
and he had no doubt, that the sentence of 
deposition would be finally and formally 
pronounced to be illegal. The presump- 


tion manifested by the General Assembly 
in these proceedings was never equalled 
by the Church of Rome; tyranny, such 


as was exhibited in this case, would anni- 
hilate the liberties of the people of this 
country ; but it surely would not be tole- 
rated in the present day. The division of 
that House on the Auchterarder case had 
been set at nought, and he would ask the 
noble Viscount—he would ask the noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack—was 
that the way in which they would suffer 
the judgments of their Lordships’ House 
to be treated? He maintained that this 
was a case in which the Government 
ought to have ordered the Lord-Advocate 
to act, for the purpose of putting an end 
to such illegal proceedings. He could 
refer to other acts of the General Assem- 
bly which were no less illegal, but he did 
not, on this occasion, wish to dwell on 
them or to go beyond the particular case 
to which he had called their Lordships’ 
attention. The noble Earl read some ex- 
tracts from the petition, in which the pe- 
titioners stated, that they had been de- 
posed purely and simply because they 
had obeyed a special statute; that the 
General Assembly of ithe Church of Scot- 
land, itself established by law, had thought 
proper to set aside those very laws by 
which it was supported, and they prayed 
that some measure might be adopted to 
VOL. LVIIE., § {2uirt} 
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shield them from the effects of the sen- 
tence of deposition. 

Viscount Melbourne agreed with the 
noble Earl, that the circumstances of this 
case could not be viewed but with feelings 
of the deepest regret, involving,as they did, 
not only the state of the Church of Scot- 
land, but the position and interests of the 
parties whose petition the noble Earl had 
presented. He was not, however, prepared 
to admit that there had been any re- 
missness on the part of Ministers, or that 
they ought to have taken a course different 
from that which they had adopted. He 
considered that Government could not 
have taken any effectual step for the pur- 
pose of terminating those differences that 
would not be liable to very grave objec- 
tions. It was true that Government and 
Parliament might have put an end to the 
dispute by deciding in favour of one or 
other of the contending parties. They 
might have decided in favour of the Ge- 
neral Assembly, and declared the measures 
pursued by that body to have been just 
and proper, or they might have declared 
that the General Assembly were acting il- 
legally. They might have done this; but 
either of these measures would have been 
an intermeddling with the internal affairs 
of the Church of Scotland, and might be 
attended with the most serious and in- 
jurious effects. He, therefore, conceived 
that to have recourse to an Act of Parlia- 
ment, for the purpose of settling the ques- 
tion would have been dangerous and un- 
wise. The noble Earl said, that the peti- 
tioners were suffering in consequence of 
their obedience to the law of the land. 
That certainly was true, and he was sorry 
that it was so. But in viewing this subject, it 
was necessary for their Lordships to con- 
sider the nature of the question in dispute. 
The General Assembly had exercised pow- 
ers, their right to exercise which was de- 
nied by the court of session. The question 
was brought under the consideration of 
the court in Scotland, and he found that 
a minority of the judges, considerable, both 
in point of number and talent, were with 
the General- Assembly, and supported their 
claim. It appeared that a wide difference 
of opinion existed between the great eccle- 
siastical authority and the great civil au- 
thority in Scotland. The General Assem- 
bly declared that the civil court had no 
jurisdiction in this case, and six of the ci- 
vil judges, amongst whom was Mr. Jeffrey, 
were of that opinion. The noble Earl said, 
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that the Church of Rome never carried its 
presumption further than the Church of 
Scotland had done on this occasion ; but 
the Church of Scotland was equal in pre- 
sumption to the Church of Rome at any 
day, of which many instances could be 
produced from history. There was here a 
great difference of opinion between great 
authorities with reference to great and im- 
portant principles. The circumstance re- 
minded him of the contest in the time of 
James I. between the ecclesiastical and 
civil courts in this country. That contest 
led to much that was unseemly and un- 
fiiting. That contest was not, however, 
put an end to by unlegislative decision, 
but was allowed to work itself out by the 
efforts of conflicting parties. He felt very 
deeply for the sufferings of those indivi- 
duals, but he did not conceive that Go- 
vernment were called on to interfere. The 
noble Earl had pointed out one course by 
which this question might be settled— 
namely, the decision of the civil court. 
The Church would, it appeared, jure de- 
voluto, if the vacant parishes were not 
filled up in six months, proceed to ap- 
point ministers; and on the legality of 
such appointments the civil court would 
decide. He did not say whether it would 
be wise to bring the question to that is- 
sue; but certainly, if that course were 
adopted it would lead to a decision one 
way or the other, It was, he repeated, 
the wish of her Majesty’s Government to 
enforce the law; and he was certain that 
the Lord-advocate had, in this case, done 
all that appertained to his office, and 
would hereafter do all that his duty called 
on him to do with reference to it. 

The Earl of Haddington said, the noble 
Viscount, although he agreed with his no- 
ble Friend as to the unfortunate situation 
in which the petiticners were placed’ by 
the conduct of the General Assembly, had 
not given any opinion on the subject. 
Through his whole speech he studiously 
avoided giving any opinion. He had said 
nothing—he had done nothing. The noble 
Viscount observed; that the Lord-advocate 
would certainly do his duty. Perhaps, 
the Lord-advocate was acting under his 
orders, and if so he should be glad to learn 
what those orders were. His noble Friend, 
in the course of his observations, had 
alluded to the Auchterarder case. In 
that instance, the proceedings of the Ge- 
neral Assembly were directed not alone 
against the decision of the Court of Ses- 
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sion, but against the solid judgment of 
that House. His noble Friend wished the 
noble Viscount to cause the law to be en- 
forced in that case, but the noble Viscount 
questioned the propriety of doing so. In 
that case there was no difference of opin- 
ion in the court below, and the decision of 
that court was, after solemn argument, 
confirmed by their Lordships’ House. But 
now, the noble Viscount said, he felt great 
difficulty in making uy ‘1s mind to interfere, 
because two or thres of the judges, for 
whose learning aud talent he entertained 
great respect, happened to be of a different 
opinion from the majority of their brethren, 
So that because there was a difference of 
opinion amongst the judges, a great wrong 
was to remain unredressed. In the course 
of the present Session, in answer to a 
question put by him, the noble Viscount 
stated, that the law should be enforced, 
and the noble Viscount had repeated that 
statement twice since ; but now they saw 
what the noble Viscount’s idea of sup- 
porting the law was. His mode of up- 
holding and enforcing the law was to do 
nothing, To talk of two contending au- 
thorities, the one being the majority of the 
General Assembly, and the other the 
Court of Session, upon a great constitue 
tional question, was most extraordinary 
language for a Minister of the Crown to 
hold ; and it was by suffering his mind to 
remain in that state of doubt and vacilla- 
tion that matters had assumed an aspect 
which filled the lovers of peace and of the 
welfare of the church of Scotland with 
the greatest dismay. If the noble Vise 
count had interfered two years and a half 
ago, before matters became so compli- 
cated, the law, no doubt, would have been 
obeyed; he had not done so, however, 
and they now saw the bitter fruits of that 
do-nothing system by which the conduct 
of Ministers had been so long charac. 
terized on more questions than with re- 
gard to the church of Scotland. There 
was one other point which had not yet 
been referred to in that House, and which, 
as this would probably be the last oppor- 
tunity of discussing the subject this Ses- 
sion, he would take the liberty to men- 
tion, to show the animus by which the 
majority of the General Assembly was 
actuated. This very last act had been to 
appoint a special commission to visit the 
different Presbyteries in which questions 
might be pending relative to this matter 
between the civil and ecclesiastical autho- 
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rities, with full powers, five being a 
quorum, to deal with them in the settle- 
ment of parishes, church discipline, and 
all other ecclesiastical matters, as they 
might think fit. In other words, they had 
appointed a roving commission, to resist 
the law as occasion might arise—the As- 
sembly thus assuming to itself the power 
to suspend—and if to suspend, why not to 
abolish ?—the whole constitution of the 
church of Scotland as by law established. 
He presumed that fact could not be known 
to the noble Viscount, or he would not 
have spoken of this as a great question 
between two contending authorities—the 
church courts and the law of the land. In 
common with every friend to the peace of 
Scotland and the welfare of the establish- 
ment, he deeply regretted that Ministers 
had not pursued another course, and that 
even now no assurance was given that the 
Lord- Advocate would be required to adopt 
measures for enforcing the law. 

The Marquess of Normanby assured 
the noble Earl that references had been 
made to the Lord-Advocate, and commu- 
nications held with him in every stage of 
the proceedings. The Lord-Advocate was 


perfectly aware of the desire of the Go- 


vernment, whenever in his discretion he 
thought the exercise of his official duties 
would tend to settle the question, that he 
should interfere, and if that officer had 
not taken any step, it was because, upon 
a full consideration of the case, the time 
had not arrived when he beneficially could 
interfere. There were, he knew, some 
questions still under the consideration of 
the Lord-Advocate; but he was anxious 
that the impression should not go abroad 
that the Lord-Advocate had not been 
consulted, or that he had any doubt as to 
the line of conduct he should pursue. 

The Earl of Haddington concluded, 
from the statement of the noble Marquess, 
that Government had given no orders to 
the Lord-Advocate, and that it was left 
entirely to his own discretion when and 
how he should proceed, it being perfectly 
notorious that the Lord-Advocate was 
himself friendly rather than otherwise to 
the course pursued by the majority of the 
General Assembly. 

The Marquess of Breadalbane begged 
their Lordships not to be guided upon 
this important question by the very strong 
expressions which had been used by those 
on the other side of the House. The ma- 
jority of the General Assembly had an ex- 
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tremely difficult duty to perform\ hb Weserty 
ing principles which they conscientiously , 
believed were not only based on thefim’- 
damental principles, but also essential to 
the preservation of the church of Scot- 
land. Until the whole matter was finally 
settled by the decision of the courts of 
law, it would be precipitate and dangerous 
for the Government to interfere. 

The Duke of Argyll deprecated the 
discussion of this important question on 
the mere presentation of a petition. 

Lord Brougham was not surprised that 
his two noble Friends who spoke last, 
with the peculiar views they entertained 
upon this matter, should deprecate any 
continuance of the debate, and be very 
well pleased to rest their case, as it were, 
on the statement of his noble Friend at 
the head of the Government, and the 
noble Secretary of State within whose de- 
partment the question more immediately 
and properly came; but, whatever they 
might have meant—he did not ascribe 
any such intention, but anything having a 
more fatal tendency on the parties engaged 
in these manifestly and notoriously illegal 
proceedings—anything having a more 
direct, inevitable, and powerful tendency 
to encourage the breakers of the law in 
Scotland he could not imagine. His noble 
Friend the Secretary of State had merely 
said, that the Lord-Advocate had fre- 
quently considered the subject, that if he 
thought anything was necessary he would 
act; that from his not acting as yet, he 
concluded he had not felt any such neces 
sity; but when the necessity arose, his 
noble Friend took for granted the act 
would be done. Anything less satisfac- 
tory to those who wished the law to be 
maintained, and peace restored by proper 
firmness in its execution, he could hardly 
conceive. His noble Friend, at the head 
of the Government, had made a statement 
which he could not help thinking would 
be taken by the wrongdoers in Scotland 
as in their favour, instead of being 
against them. His noble Friend said, this 
was a grave question? no doubt, when 
the peace of the country was disturbed, 
and the violators of the law constituted 
the highest judicatory in the church of 
Scotland. There was a division of opi- 
nion, said his noble Friend, in the Court 
of Session, when one of the cases was first 
decided; there were learned and great 
authorities in the minority upon that oc- 
casion. [Viscount Melbourne: I said 
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there was a difficulty in legislating on the 
subject.) Why, no one called for a new 
law. The law was already decided and 
determined, first by the Court of Session, 
and then by their Lordships sitting as a 
court of appeal in the last resort, clearly, 
unanimously, and unhesitatingly affirming 
the opinion of the Court of Session. No 
declaratory law was necessary. The law 
was actually declared and acted upon by 
the proper legal authorities. There was 
another reason against any declaratory law 
on this subject. ‘he pretension of the 
violators of the iaw was, that the Legisla- 
ture itself, Queen, Lords, and Commons, 
could not pass any law binding on the 
Gencral Assembly; and if a law were 
passed to-morrow, they would violate it. 
Surely, that was a sufficient reason why 
the Executive Government of the country 
should take the proper steps to execute 
the law, and give peace to the land. He, 


for one, would never suffer it to be said, 
without protesting against it, that a mere 
division of opinion amongst the judges of 
any court, before which any question was 
brought, should be held in any quarter as 
the shadow of a ground or pretence for 
refusing obedience to the law, as declared 


by the majority. 

Viscount Melbourne begged to say, that 
nothing was farther from his mind than to 
give anything like encouragement to those 
parties who had disobeyed the law. He 
had said, that the Government had exe- 
cuted the law, and that it was their inten- 
tion to execute the law, but he had also 
said, that the General Assembly having 
done that which it was contended they 
had no right to do, the General Assembly 
having, as was contended, by the depriva- 
tion of these seven Ministers, exceeded 
their power and authority, he did say, 
that means existed at present to enforce 
the execution of the Jaw, and that it was 
for Government to consider whether they 
would not trust to the law itself for its 
own vindication, and he must add that no 
noble Lord had pointed out a course, 
within the power of Government, by which 
the existing law could be more speedily 
and effectually enforced, than by those 
means which the existing law possessed. 

Lord Brougham was quite sure, it never 
could have been the intention of his noble 
Friend to give the slightest encourage- 
ment to the violators of the law; but in- 
tention was one thing and tendency an- 
other; and this he would say, that the 
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tendency of the speeches of his noble 
Friends and their conduct was undeni- 
ably—contrary to their intentions—to en- 
courage the violators of the law. His no. 
ble Friend had asked, what Government 
could do better by way of enforcing the law 
than leaving the law to execute itself. He 
would tell his noble Friend, in one sen- 
tence, one course which would have a 
most speedy and effectual result in dis. 
couraging the violation of the law, by 
protecting and encouraging those who 
obeyed it, and that was to give directions to 
the agents and law officers of the Crown 
in Scotland, to relieve those who were 
oppressed by the wrongdoers from the 
costs and risks of their oppression. 

Lord Belhaven said, he deeply regret- 
ted the state to which Scotland had been 
brought in consequence of this question, 
He must confess, that he did not very 
well see what her Majesty’s Ministers 
could do to put an end to this dispute by 
ordering the Lord-Advocate to do any- 
thing, for he did not: know what he was 
to do in the present circumstances of the 
case; but he thought some means would 
and could be found if there were not so 
much difference and warmth of opinion 
here as well as in Scotland. The only 
way in which it was possible that this 
auestion could be settled was by trying 
the question on a new presentation, in 
consequence of the deposition of these 
Ministers. 

The Earl of Aberdeen thought this a 
most preposterous suggestion. ‘The ques- 
tion had been tried already without bring- 
ing the matter anything nearer a settle- 
ment. The House had decided that it 
was the duty of the Presbytery to take a 
particular person on his trials. They re- 
fused to take him on his trials; not only 
that, but they ordered another man to be 
presented to the living. It was a mistake 
to suppose this a conflict between two 
authorities with co-ordinate jurisdiction. 
[Viscount Melbourne.—The authorities 
may be conflicting without being co-ordi- 
nate.] But the noble Marquess, the Se- 
cretary of State, for the Home Depart. 
ment said, co-ordinate. The noble Vis- 
count stated, the question as between 
constituted authorities differing in opin- 
ion. That was not the state of the case; 
there was no collision; the Church of 
Scotland was established by special Acts 
of Parliament. ‘Those acts imposed con- 
ditions. Who was to interpret those acts? 
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The General Assembly? They had no 
right to do so; they might obey them; 
but he had yet to learn that their inter- 
pretation of those acts was worth one 
farthing. The court of session was the 
tribunal to interpret those acts, and their 
Lordships on appeal from that court. That 
decision he looked on as final. The Ge- 
neral Assembly had violated those acts. 
Knowing the opinions of noble Lords op- 
posite—knowing how entirely they ac- 
corded with his own views—he thought it 
rather too bad of them to shuffle with this 
question in the way they had hitherto 
done, 

The Lord Chancellor was understood 
to observe, that the Auchterarder case 
came before their Lordships in conse- 
quence of the operation of the Veto Act. 
The party presented had been refused by 
the Presbytery, in consequence of not hav- 
ing the majority required by the Veto. 
The subject of the appeal was, that the 
Presbytery might be ordered to put the 
party on his trials. Whatever took place 
in the Auchterarder case, that was the ex- 
tent of the decision of that House. 

Lord Brougham said, his noble Friend 
might have added that that was the 


judgment which the General Assembly 
had disobeyed. That was the judgment 
which the court of session had endea- 
voured to enforce—that was the judgment 
the enforcing of which had occasioned 
the deprivation, or at least the suspen- 


sion of the seven Ministers. Until he saw 
the law as it stood fully obeyed, he would 
never give his sanction to the enactment 
of a new Jaw. His noble Friend denied 
this to be a conflict between co-ordinate 
jurisdictions; but he(Lord Brougham) could 
not understand how it could be called a 
conflict at all, unless the jurisdictions were 
co-ordinate. A Master in Chancery might 
disobey the Lord Chancellor; in that case 
he would be guilty of disobedience if you 
will; of a violation of duty ; of a breach 
of law; but there could be no conflict be- 
tween the two, because there was no co- 
ordinate authority. 

Viscount Melbourne: It is a conflict, 
though an unequal one. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


CuaritaB_e Trusts’ Bitt.] The Lord 
Chancellor rose to move the second read- 
ing of the Charitable Trusts’ Bill. He 
said, the objects of this bill were very 
simple and most important. It had been 
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intimated to him, that there were some 
objections to this bill; but, as he was 
totally ignorant what those objections 
could be, he must wait to hear them. The 
object of the bill was to secure to the 
poor the benefit of the property devoted 
to their assistance; and that was at- 
tempted to be effeced in two ways, applica- 
ble to different species of property. The 
first object of the bill was applica- 
ble to all charities; it was to avoid the 
expense which was necessarily and con- 
stantly incurred when new trustees were 
appointed. Whatever the nature or origin 
of the trust, and whoever the trustees 
might be, they, of course, were liable to 
be trustees by death ; and it therefore be- 
came necessary to appoint new trustees ; 
and on their appointment it was necessary 
that there should be a transfer of the 
charitable property to those new trustees, 
as they could not perform their duties 
properly without such transfer, and there 
was, therefore, continually great expense 
thrown on the trust fund in paying the 
attorney employed, for stamps, and for 
the expense of the conveyance. These 
expenses, of course, lessened the benefit of 
the charitable trust to the poor. The ob- 
ject of the bill was, to make the act of ap- 
pointing new trustees zpso facto vest the 
property in the trustees so appointed. 
The other object of the bill was not a mere 
question of expense, but a question in 
many instances of actual loss to the poor 
of the property. Their Lordships were 
called on to turn their attention to the 
subject, and to do what they could to pre- 
vent tte inconvenience which had arisen 
from a defective statute. In the Munici- 
pal Corporations Reform Bill their Lord- 
ships might be aware that a provision was 
made for removing charity trusts from 
such corporations as they were vested in, 
or from persons, members of corpora- 
tions, where the property was vested in 
individuals, but still under the jurisdiction 
of the corporations. He was not informed 
of what had taken place when that bill 
(the Municipal Corporations Bill) passed 
through their Lordships’ House, nor could 
he explain how it was, that that enact- 
ment, as it regarded these trusts, was left 
as it stood in the statute. The words of 
the statute were,— 


“ That all the estate, right, interest, and 
title which at the time existed in the corpora- 
tion, or in any individual holding it for the 
corporstion, shall continue till the Ist day of 
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August, 1836, or until Parliament shall other- 
wise order, and from, and after that time shall 
utterly cease and determine; and after that 
period the Lord Chancellor, or the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Great Seal, shall have powers 
to make such orders as they see fit for the re- 
appointment of such trustees.” 


The Ist of August arrived, and Parlia- 
ment had taken no steps, nor made any 
provision for these trusts. Those there- 
fore who had an interest in these trusts 
had applied to the Lord Chancellor for the 
appointment of trustees. But though the 
trustees had been appointed, there was 
nothing in the act to enable the Court of 
Chancery to vest the property in the 
trustees. Trustees had been appointed, 
but what was to become of the legal title 
of the estates? It was obvious that those 
who held them before ceased to hold them 
on the Ist of August, 1836; but Parlia- 
ment did not vest the property of these 
estates in any other persons, and it had 
been a subject which had greatly puzzled 
conveyancers to determine, what had be- 
come of the legal estate. Some supposed 
that the legal estate was escheated to the 
Crown; some to the heir-at-law of the 
original founder of the charity ; but it had 


been established beyond all controversy, 
that it was not gone to the trustees. It 
was very true, that in many instances this 
question had not been raised; but the 
tenants under these trustees had paid 


what they knew was due, But it was 
equally true, that in many other instances 
this had not been done, and that those 
who held trust property had put the trus- 
tees at defiance, and asked them to show 
their title, which was to prove, that they 
had the legal estate in them to give them 
legal power and authority to compel those 
tenants to pay what was due; and in very 
many instances, the trustees not having 
that legal power to compel payment, the 
objects of the charity had been defeated, 
and the trustees could not administer it to 
the poor. He had unfortunately been 
made very much acquainted with these 
evils, and had had very many communi- 
cations from persons who had found it im- 
possible to compel payment, and the only 
way to remedy this defect was by the au- 
thority of Parliament. This clause of the 
bill then before their Lordships proposed, 
that the legal estate and interest of the 
property, of which the persons so ap- 
pointed were trustees, should by this act 
be vested in them, He should suppose 
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that their Lordships would approve of the 
objects of this act; it was the only means 
of checking the evil which existed, and he 
should hope, that it would pass, and re- 
store to poor persons those various chari- 
ties which would be affected by it. He 
concluded with moving, that the bill be 
read a second time. 

Lord Lyndhurst having presented a 
petition from 2,000 bankers, merchants, 
and others, inhabitants of Bristol, praying 
azainst the Bll, would state very shortly 
his ground of objection to it. It wasa 
Bill which embraced very important con- 
siderations, and questions of very great 
difficulty ; and he conceived that a Bill 
of this description ought not to have come 
up to that House at such a period of the 
session, and particularly in the state in 
which the two Houses of Parliament were 
placed at the present moment. The ob- 
ject of this Bill was to confirm and com- 
plete the title of those trustees who had 
been appointed under the Municipal Re- 
form Act. He had no inclination or dis- 
position whatever to do anything to assist 
the title of those persons. A great num- 
ber of these trustees consisted of Dissent- 
ers from the church of England, and a 
great part of the property to which the 
trusts referred consisted of estates, origi- 
nally granted for purposes connected with 
the church of England, and of advowsons, 
The trustees therefore became entitled to 
present to livings. This was a reason why 
he thought their Lordships ought to con- 
firm the title of the trustees. With re- 
ference to the corporation of Bristol, he 
learned from the petition which had been 
intrusted to him, that the number of trus- 
tees appointed for the management of the 
estates of the city amounted to twenty- 
one; ten of them were Dissenters, and of 
the eleven who professed to belong to the 
church of England, some were tolerably 
lukewarm in their professions. A great 
number of the estates had obviously been 
granted for the benefit of members of the 
church of England, and there were three 
advowsons among the property. When 
the Municipal Corporations Reform Bill 
was under their Lordships’ consideration, 
what course had they pursued? It was 
urged that many corporations possessed 
advowsons, and their Lordships deemed 
that those advowsons should be sold, and 
until that was done the presentment 
should vest in the Bishops of the respective 
dioceses, A remedy was therefore pro- 
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vided for that particular evil; but the 
case of charitable trustees possessing ad- 
vowsons had been overlooked. Had their 
Lordships’ attention been called to it, they 
would doubtless have made some similar 
provision, and he was the more entitled 
to say so, because he found in the Irish 
Municipal Act an enactmert providing 
that none but corporators belonging to the 
church of England should interfere with 
property bequeathed for the benefit of the 
church of England. On these grounds he 
objected to anything tending to confirm 
the title of these trustees. It was owing 
to the neglect of the Government that a 
general Bill on the subject had not been 
brought forward before. The present 
measure ought to be considered by a com- 
mittee up-stairs, and was not fit to be 
passed at that late period of the session. 
He opposed the whole Bill, for the first 
clause, though drawn up in general terms, 
would by a side-wind effect the purpose 
he objected to. He moved tbat the Bill 
be read a second time that day three 
months. 

Lord Brougham expressed his surprise 
at the opposition of the noble and learned 
Jord, An omission had been made in the 
Municipal Bill, which gave rise to a most 
pernicious state of things as regarded the 
administration of charitable property; 
and if their Lordships did not pass the 
present Bill, not only would Dissenters 
not have the patronage of this church 
preferment, but nobody else would. He 
could not see what danger could arise to 
the establishment, if in some corporations 
Dissenters should have the appointment 
tolivings. There was nothing in the law of 
the country to prevent Dissenters present- 
ing; and even Jews might do so in some 
parishes where they were rate-payers, All 
that was required was, that the party pre- 
sented should be qualified under the Uni- 
formity Act. 

The Earl of Warwick had a petition to 
present against this Bill from the corpo- 
ration of Warwick. That corporation pos- 
sessed property of much value, which 
they stated was not charitable, but be- 
queathed for the purposes of the church 
and the corporation; and the petitioners 
contended that this property ought not to 
be taken away from them. He should 
certainly vote against the Bill. 

The Lord Chancellor, in reply, observ- 
ed, that under existing circumstances the 
property to which the Bill referred was in 
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a state that rendered it impossible to be 
managed. The objections of his nobdle 
and learned Friend rested on facts; but 
of those facts no proof whatever was be- 
fore their Lordships, and, even if they 
were, that would be no reason for prevent- 
ing the people from the enjoyment of the 
rights which this measure would confer. 
His voble and learned Friend had also 
complained of the Government having 
left the former enactment imperfect, under 
the pledge of bringing forward some other 
measure to regulate charitable trusts, but 
that no such measure had been passed, 
He could only say, that one of the first 
measures which he had had io propose to 
their Lordships after having a seat in that 
House was a measure for that purpose, 
but it was thrown out by their Lordships. 

Lord Lyndhurst said, that with respect 
to what had fallen from his noble and 
learned Friend as to there being no proof 
of the facts on which he had objected to 
this Bill, all he (Lord Lyndhurst) wanted 
was a committee to inquire into the facts 





of the case. 


The House divided on the question 
that the Bill be then read a second time. 
Contents 36; Not-contents 52: Major- 


ity 16. 


List of the Nor-Con vents. 


ARCHBISHOPS, 
Canterbury 
Armagh 

DUKE, 
Rutland 


MARQUESSES, 


Salisbury 
Exeter 
Camden 
Ormonde 
EARLS. 
Winchilsea 
Shaftesbury 
Abingdon 
Morton 
Haddington 
Galloway 
Warwick 
Hardwicke 
Clanwilliam 
Mountcashel 
Bandon 
Rosslyn 
Wilton 
Harrowby 
Verulam 
Brownlow 
Beauchamp 
Somers 


Ripon 


VISCOUTNS. 
Midleton 
Hawarden 
Gort 
Canning 
Canterbury 

BISHOPS. 
Bangor 
Rochester 
Gloucester 

LORDS. 
Willoughby de Broke 
Saltoun 
Sondes 
Southampton 
Kenyon 
Douglas 
Calthorpe 
Bayning 
Bolton 
Carbery 
Redesdale 
Colchester 
Bexley 
Wharncliffe 
Lyndhurst 
Stuart de Rothesay 
Heytesbury 
Ashburton 
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Lord Hatherton 
Earl of Rosebery 
Lord Strafford 
Earl of Thanet 
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Lord Clifford 
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Earl of Leitrim 
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Earl of Morley 
Lord Talbot of Mala- 
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Militia Pay. 


Winvsor Great Park.] Colonel 





Salwey wished to ask the Secretary of the 
Treasury a question which was not only of | 
personal concern to himself, but in which 
the public were also materially concerned. | 
It was a matter of notoriety that there was 
a public highway through Windsor Great | 
Park which led from Staines to Reading, | 
through Egham and Inglefield-green. On | 
Wednesday night last. he was passing 
along this road i in a carriage, and when he 
arrived at the Bishop’s-gate he found it! 
locked, and he was kept waiting until | 
some one came to open it full five minutes, 
The person who appeared spoke to him | 
with rudeness, and told him that he had | 
no right to be there after ten o’clock at! 
night, and that he might go through for | 
that time, but he should not in future. 
Now, he thought that there must be a 
great assumption of power on the part of 
somebody connected with the patk to 
cause all this; it looked as if there was 
an intention to defraud the public of a 


} 
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valuable road. What he wanted to know 
of the Secretary of the ‘Treasury was, by 
whose order and whose authority that 
gate was shut after ten o’clock at night, 
Mr. E. J. Stanley said, that the keeper 
bad no authority to act as the hon. Mem- 
ber had represented, and his conduct must 
have originated in some mistake, which 
he would take care to see rectified. The 
gate, he believed, was always closed at 
twelve o’clock, in order to prevent the 
deer from escaping. He would, however, 


inquire into the matter. 
Subject at an end. 


Distress or tne Country.] Mr. 
Scholefield said, he had to apologize to the 
House for his own inability to do justice 
to the motion he had to make. He could 
assure the House there was vast and ex- 
tensive suffering in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts of the country, although the word 
distress was as seldom heard within those 
walls as was the mention of the national 
debt, yet it was doubtless owing to the 
national debt that so much distress existed. 
Not only had the distress been extensive, 
but it now affected the home trade as well 
as the foreign. In fact, so much money 
was required to procure food at the present 
high price of corn, that there was little 
left to buy clothes with, and consequently, 
the demand for the home trade was pro- 
portionately curtailed ; nor was the foreign 
trade in a better condition than the home 
trade. We had now competitors in every 
market with which we traded, and unfor- 
tunately were undersold in too many of 
them, The German manufacturers of 
| hardware could take their goods to all 
parts of the globe, and there undersell the 
English ; they could even introduce articles 
of cutlery at Sheftield on lower terms than 
our own manufacturers could supply them. 


And what gave the advantage to our 
| foreign competitors ? 


We had equal in- 
dustry, equal skill, and as much capital 
as foreigners possessed ; but our indus- 


| trious artisans could not buy their bread 


and the necessaries of life so cheaply as 
they were sold in other countries. Whilst 
our workmen had to pay 9d. for a loaf 
that was to be purchased for 5d. or 6d, 
on the continent, and while he had to pay 
more than half for:'tax on his tobacco, tea, 
and beer, and one-third tax on the little 
sugar he could obtain, he was unable to 
live so cheaply as those in other countries 
who had not such heavy imposts to pay. 
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He was not able to say how far the pressure 
of taxes bore upon agricultural labourers, 
but doubtless, with their very limited 
wages, they could not spare money for 
scarcely any other object than for the ne- 
cessaries of life. There was one feature in 
the existing distress, as it affected the 
commerce and manufactures of the coun- 
try, which was, that distress had fallen 
upon the shopkeeper and the master 
manufacturer, on whom it pressed almost 
as severely as it had done, and then did, 
upon the workmen. He would read to 
the House some letters which had been 
transmitted to him from several of his 
constituents, showing how prevailing the 
distress of trade was in the borough of 
Birmingham :— 

“The condition of the inhabitants of Bir- 
mingham is more deplorable than ever, Cruel 
mortgagees are disposing of property on which 
they have advanced money for less than one- 
third of its value, or rather, I should say, they 
are purchasing buildings at that rate. In con- 
sequence of trade being so bad, and levies and 
taxes so high, mortgagers have not been able 
to be punctual in the payment of interest ; 
their property has been advertised to be sold, 
and no sale being practicable, a legal process 
has been gone through, and the property been 
transferred from the legitimate owner to the 
mortgagee, and this has been the case lately 
in a great many instances. Trade is daily 
getting worse, Whilst the number of bank- 
tupts is less, the number of insolvents is 
greater, in all the manufacturing districts, and 
the poor debtors are crying ‘ make room, the 
prison is too small for us.’ This was actually 
the case in Birmingham only a few weeks ago, 
when the commissioners held a Court for the 
Relief of Insolvent Debtors, and those miser- 
able men have been sent forth into the world 
pennyless, and nothing but an alteration in 
trade can prevent their coming to the work- 
house. Although it was so recently emptied 
of its inmates, there is a fresh succession of 
unfortunate debtors, many of whom have liyed 
respectably, and contributed largely to the 
payment of taxes and poor-rates, to the benefit 
of the community, but who are now about to 
perish in obscurity. Tradesmen, with very 
few exceptions, are in jeopardy every hour. 
They apply to the pawnbrokers in vain, for 
these have granted loans till they have no 
money to lend, and the consequence is, all the 
heads of families are in ill health, and medi- 
cine is of no avail. ‘ Hope deferred maketh 
the heart sick,? and one need not be skilled 
in phisiognomy to be able to discern, by a 
man’s countenance, that he considers himself 
standing on a quicksand, and, unless he his 
ew supported, that he must shortly 
sink, 


The working classes, too, as might be 
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expected, when the manufacturers were 
going to decay, were sustaining a most 
painful degree of suffering, and the de- 
scription of those unfortunate persons who 
had recourse to the aid of the pawnbroker 
is truly affecting. He would read a state- 
ment to the House which had been made 
to him on the subject. The hon. Member 
here read the following documents, in or- 
der to prove the distressed state of va- 
rious parts of the country :— 


“A list of one week’s pledges at one shop, 
containing sixty-five pledges, out of which 
only two lots exceeded 3s. each. Upwards of 
thirty pledges are gowns, shifts, women’s petti- 
coats, and children’s frocks; the rest are 
shawls, men’s waistcoats, and jackets, a bed- 
cover, a pillow, a wedding ring, and other 
small articles, the whole averaging only 1s. 9d. 
each in value. 

“Birmingham contains ninety-four pawn- 
brokers, and if each has sixty-five pledges per 
week, the weekly number of the town, of 
small pledges, not exceeding 3s, each, ex- 
ceeds 6,000.” 


A former statement sent him shewed 
that the master manufacturers had so many 
goods in pawn, already, that the pawn- 
brokers are unable to find further money 
to advance upon them. As an instance of 
the great distress in Birmingham, he would 
refer to a letter that had been written to 
a Clergyman of that town :— 


“A week has passed, and you have vouch- 
safed us no reply. Nine weeks have gone 
since the Committee concluded its labours, 
reporting, that they had found above 40,000 
individuals so miserable as to be grateful— 
yes, humbly grateful—for a donation of less 
than 13d. per head per week. Nine weeks have 
passed since that report; trade during that pe- 
riod has actually grown w’\'se, and nothing has 
been done! no attempt has been inade to re- 
lieve ! 

“ We pray you to consider how ill such po- 
verty brooks delay ; how many miseries and 
anxieties, crowding in each successive hour, 
have made each week an age. Some victims 
of our neglect have, in that period, found re- 
fuge in the grave. No ministration of earthly 
comfort soothed their last mortal agony: the 
aid, for which affection yearned, a necessitous 
poverty denied—they rest—but, to the living 
is left the undying regret—that the thousand 
appliances which might have restored health, 
or softened pain, were all denied. 

“The productions of every climate, tributary 
to our industry, and plastic to our skill, fill 
every store with the means of enjoyment, and 
yet, English poverty is as unequalled as Eng- 
lish wealth. 

“ Workmen, with large families, are receiv- 
ing from six to eleven shillings per week, and 
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would be able, if they could work full time, to 
earn from 15s. to 30s. per week, [ow these 
families live and pay rent can only be answered 
by the poor creatures themselves. I know they 
are obliged to crowd together in dwellings not 
fit for hogs to litter in. I know places called 
Chambers, wherein different families of both 
sexes, and of all ages, are compelled to pass 
the night at the same time. Is not this enough 
to make Chartists? Is not this enough to de- 
moralize the people ? 

“At the Board of Guardians, yesterday, a 
young woman applied for relief, whose hus- 
band had been three weeks in prison for a 
debt due for provisions; he has nine weeks 
longer to remain; himself and his wife are 
steady people; they have two small children. 
The Guardians thought the woman appeared 
almost lost for want: they allowed her three 
shillings, and two loaves, per week, for nine 
weeks—not sufficient, after paying for lodg- 
ings, to keep body and soul together! more 
could not be allowed to her, as levies are so 
high, and many persons who pay them stand 
in need of parochial relief. 

“Last week a young wife died in child- 
birth; her time was come, but, for want of 
strength, she was not able to bring forth—a 
physician was called in but his assistance was 
unavailing—he said, he had no doubt her death 
was occasioned by deficiency of nourishment,’, 


An hon. Baronet lately said to him 
(Mr. Scholefield) that he had never been 
paid his rents better than at present. He 
(Mr. Scholefield) replied that profit to the 
merchant and manufacturer was the same 
as rent to the landlord, and he assured the 
worthy Baronet that profit had long fled 
from the tradesman. He was told that 
no sooner was a farm vacant than a tenant 
applied for it. How different was the situa- 
tion of the owner of dwelling houses and 
manufactories, too many of which were 
empty and profitless to their owners! He 
would remind the House of an entire new 
state of things with regard to the conduct 
of persons constituting public mectings. 
They, too, had their motions of ‘‘ no con- 
fidence” in either party. They disliked 
both Whig and Tory equally, but would 
prefer voting for the Tory now, and would 
doubtless duly reject them when their own 
proper time came, At a recent meeting 
at Birmingham, a resolution was passed 
not to vote for the abolition of the Corn- 
laws. The majority preferred a very differ- 
ent measure; they considered the Corn- 
law question delusive, and would be satis- 
fied with nothing less than univertal suf- 
frage. Exactly similar was the result of 
a meeting at Sheffield, at which the ‘“ no- 
confidence” in either party was the prevail- 
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ing feeling. A meeting had recently taken 
place at Liverpool, which proved how well 
informed the persons were who were pre- 
sent on the occasion: a working mau of 
the name of Jones addressed the meeting 
in a manner which testified strong sense 
and showed how much he felt the hardship 
of the severe suffering himself and persons 
of his class were subject to from (as’he 
said) the oppressive effects of the Corn- 
laws. What Mr. Jones spoke was so 
much to the purpose that he should take 
the liberty to read it to the House :— 


“ At a late meeting at Liverpool of the work. 
ing classes, the chairman said, that the next 
speaker, Robert Jones, though a man well able 
to express his views on this great question, was 
unable to read, and he, the chairman, would 
therefore move the resolution for him: That 
these laws, which wring from the wants of the 
poor, in order to support a monopoly to the 
wealthy, are cruel, unchristian, and unjust; 
alike opposed to the word of God and the hap- 
piness of man.’ Robert Jones, in moving the 
adoption of this resolation, said, that like some 
hundreds, if not thousands, of those present, 
all the property that he had in the world he had 
with him—all the estate that God and his fa- 
ther had left him on the earth, and that Eng- 
lish landlords would allow him, he held up to 
them (holding up his hands). These were all 
his property, and he found that, in consequence 
of the Corn-laws and other wicked Jaws, he 
was robbed of so much of the produce of his 
estate that he and his children had to rise many 
a time from the table with half-filled bellies, 
This was not a cause of party or faction, it was 
the cause of the whole human family—it was 
the cause of justice and truth, of God and of 
humanity. A tax upon bread; a tax upon 
life itself—a tax upon the very existence of the 
working man—a tax on Eternal Justice and on 
the providence of God! God sent untaxed 
rain to water the earth ; God brought untaxed 
corn out of the earth ; God had spread a boun- 
tiful table for the whole family of man on the 
face of the earth—but man put his avaricious 
hand on the bread, and snatched it from the 
hungry lips of the people of England.” 


It had been said, that poverty had made 
philosophers of the suffering artisans, and 
the speech of Mr, Jones proves how in- 
telligent an uneducated man may be. To 
show how general is the interest felt by all 
classes and sexes, he would mention the 
petition from 450 females of Bridgenorth, 
presented by his hon. Friend the Member 
for Ludlow, describing the severe distress 
which their husbands, fathers, sons, and 
brothers were undergoing from want of 
employment and low wages. How great 
is the contrast between the splendid ap- 
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pearance which Hyde-park, Regent’s park 
and street, and such like places of fashion- 
able resort, and the miserable abodes of 
the distressed manufacturers! Truly was 
it said by the writer of the letter to the 
Rev. Mr. Garbett of Birmingham, ‘ Eng- 
lish wealth is as unequalled as is English 
poverty.” How just was the observation ! 
how painful the reflection that arose from 
it! The question which naturally presen- 
ted itself in considering this striking con- 
trast of splendour and the most squalid 
misery was, what remedy can be applied 
to so mighty an evil? Doubtless, where 
wealth was so abundant as in this country, 
it would be no difficult matter to spare 
out of their superfluity rather than require 
a portion of the poor man’s means of ex- 
istence to be taken from him. A property 
tax would relieve this cruel oppression 
upon those who are unable, under their 
great privations, to pay taxes at all. This 
would at once be an act of justice and of 
mercy. He had been told, that the present 
motion could lead to no practical good ; 
but he felt satisfied that, if it excited an 
expression of sympathy for the poor suf- 
ferers, it would not be without its use: if 
it did no more than keep hope alive in the 
breast of the afflicted, it would at least do 
some good. He should conclude by 
moving 
? 

“That the extreme suffering of the indus- 
trious classes, from want of employment, low 
wages, and high prices of provisions, renders 
it the imperative duty of Parliment to devise 
means for the alleviation of the great misery 
which now pervades all the manufacturing dis- 
tricts of the country.” 


Mr. Williams seconded the motion, 
He did not intend to have spoken, but 
being well aware of the prevailing distress, 
although no practical benefit could result 
from the motion with the present prospects 
of the House, ‘he could not refrain from 
giving it his support. The cause of the 
existing destitute condition of the lower 
orders, and especially of the manufactur- 
ing classes, was the excessive burden of 
taxation they were compelled to sustain. 
They were taxed by the State, and they 
were taxed also by the landed aristocracy 
to an amount very nearly equal to the tax- 
ation imposed by the State. He had him- 
self been an astonished witness of the ra- 
pid progress of manufactures in some parts 
of Europe, and the same remark would 
apply to America, He could not, there- 
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fore, help looking forward with great ap- 
prehension to the competition to which 
this country might in a short time be ex- 
posed. Unless something were specdily 
done to relieve the lower orders from the 
load under which they now groaned, it 
would be impossible for ‘them to contend 
against the manufactures of foreign coun- 
tries. In Switzerland, the greater part of 
Germany, and in the United States, the 
price of provisions and the other neces- 
saries of life was scarcely half as much as 
in Great Britain. A great change was in- 
evitable ; but when he saw the late propo- 
sition of Government for the relief of the 
people as regarded sugar and corn rejected 
by the House, what hope could he have of 
any benefit proceeding from such a source ? 
He had shown, on a former occasion, that 
in Switzerland, Germany, and the United 
States, in the article of sugar only, the in- 
habitants paid 100 per cent. less than the 
inhabitants of this country. The recent 
decision of the House had convinced the 
people that nothing was to be hoped: from 
it: discontent was, therefore, increasing 
in every quarter amongst those who were 
unable to procure even the bare necessa- 
ries of life. Something must be done to 
improve the condition of the millions of 
the working classes, or property and the 
valuable institutions of the country would 
be endangered. Most of the historians of 
the time attributed the first French revo- 
lution to the undue pressure of taxation, 
because the aristocracy relieved themselves 
at the expense of those who were much 
worse able to sustain the burden. The 
present state of taxation in this country 
was much the same. Of the fifty-two 
millions raised by taxes, not far from the 
whole was obtained from the middling 
and industrious classes. True it was, that 
the higher orders paid taxes upon certain 
articles, but in many instances, from 100 
to 200 per cent. less than was paid upon 
the articles by the lower orders. The 
reason was, that taxation was regulated, 
not by the value, but by the quality of the 
article taxed, and the aristocracy having 
the power of making the laws, took care 
to exempt itself from the chief part of the 
weight. Moreover, the tax paid to the 
landowners upon corn only, was much 
larger than the whole amount of taxes 
those landowners contributed to the State. 
He had felt it necessary to make these 
few remarks, but he was aware that the 
House was not disposed to treat the 
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matter with that seriousness which its 
importance demanded. 

The question having been put, 

Mr. Hindley: Mr. Speaker, It is be- 
cause I agree in the opinion expressed by 
the hon. Gentleman who has just sat down 
(Mr. Williams) that the resolution of my 
hon. Friend, the Member for Birmingham, 
is not sufficiently practical, that I am an- 
xious to propose the addition of which | 
have given notice, For, Sir, if the distress 
at present existing arises from no fault of 
this House, however warmly we may ex- 
press our sympathy with the industrious 
classes, it will be useless, if we cannot by 
legislation, give them some relief. Believ- 
ing, however, that much of this distress 
arises from the present system of le- 
gislation, 1 am desirous to have the pro- 
position I have advanced, adopted by the 
House. And though this addition itself 
embraces no practical details, it appears 
to me that its adoption by the House at 
the present time would have a practical 
effect. When the right hon. Baronet 


opposite (Sir Robert Peel,) proposed his 
motion of want of confidence in the Go- 
vernment, he neither proposed to address 
her Majesty for the removal of her Minis- 


ters, nor for the exercise of her prerogative 
of dissolving this House, though it was 
certain, that one or the other of these re- 
sults must follow his motion, if successful. 
In the same way, I conceive that if the 
House adopt my addition, the practical 
result must ‘be a revision of the whole of 
our taxation, whatever party may be in 
office. Sir, there are two great parties in 
the State struggling for power; and I 
fearlessly tell them both, that it would be 
utterly impossible for either to hold the 
reins, except they act on the principle that 
taxation should be just to all classes of 
the community. The present system of 
taxation presses most unequally on the 
different classes of society, and, most un- 
justly on the middle and lower classes. 
The duty of removing this injustice at the 
present time is exceedingly increased by 
the extremely depressed state of these 
classes. The House has heard the melan- 
choly and lengthened details of the hon. 
Member for Birmingham ; and it is un- 
necessary for me to do more than to con- 
firm their truth from my own personal 
knowledge. Representing as I do, an ex- 
tensive manufacturing district, and inti- 
mately acquainted, as I am, with the state 
of the labouring classes, 1 must say, that 
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never within the period of my recollection, 
have 1 witnessed such severe and such 
general distress. I may be allowed to add 
one fact in proof of the extreme depres. 
sion which prevails in trade, that the 
cotton-mill property near Manchester, 
alluded to the other night by my hon, 
Friend the Member for Salford, (Mr, 
Brotherton), which originally cost one 
hundred and twenty thousand pounds 
has, since that debate been sold for 
twenty-six thousand pounds! — Sir, | 
am not about to complain at present of 
the amount of taxation, although that is 
excessive, so much as of the unequal man- 
ner in which it is levied. The Government 
of the country cannot be considered ina 
state of safety as long as the taxation of 
the country is regulated, not according to 
the principles of justice, but according as 
certain class interests preponderate, more 
or less, in this House. 1 have been much 
struck with a passage in the able report 
of “ The Hand-loom Weavers’ Commis- 
sion,” which I will venture to read to the 
House. Alluding to the political theories 
of the present day, the commissioners 
say, 

“* We feel that the state of mind which they 
indicate, deserves serious attention, The 
Government of this country resides in a 
minority, and a narrow minority; the own- 
ers of land,a small portion of the com- 
munity, constitute, almost exclusively, one 
House of Parliament, and form a large ma- 
jority in the other. Such a Government can 
be safe only while it is popular; and popular 
only while it is believed to be impartial, Its 
first prudential duty is to avoid even the ap- 
pearance of selfish legislation.” 

Now, Sir, let us inquire how far this 
principle is acted upon, with reference to 
the middle and lower classes of society. 
It it well known to the House, that, in the 
year 1833, the late Mr. Cobbett exposed 
to the House and the country, the injustice 
occasioned by the existing stamp-duties. 
That injustice was admitted by the then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who pro- 
mised it should be remedied. Has this 
been done? Has any attention whatever 
been paid to it? No. Eight years have 
elapsed, and the injustice continues to the 
present moment. That the House may 
Judge of the amount of this injustice, per- 
mit me to call its attention to some par- 
ticulars of the various stamp-duties. The 
rate of duty upon a conveyance of property 
of ten pounds value, is ten per cent.; 
while it is only one per cent. on a con- 
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veyance of property of two thousand 
pounds value! The rate of duty on 
mortgages is ten pounds per cent. upon 
the raising of ten pounds; whilst it is 
only ‘six shillings per cent. on a loan of 
two thousand pounds, and sixpence per 
cent. only upon a mortgage of one hundred 
thousand pounds! And the low amount 
of stamp-duty upon large mortgages, as 
compared with that upon large convey- 
ances, cannot but excite a suspicion that 
this had been purposely done by the 
landed Gentlemen, who rarely sell their 
property, but who, from family engage- 
ments and other causes, have frequently 
toraise money upon it. The stamp-duty 
on bills of a low amount, say, twenty 
pounds, is ten shillings per cent.; on ten 
thousand pounds, it is -threepence-half- 
penny per cent.; and three-fourths of the 
amount of stamp-duty on bills, is raised 
from bills averaging seventy-five pounds. 
Can anything, Sir, show more clearly the 
unequal pressure borne, in this particular, 
by small tradesmen? The same remark 
applies to the stamp duty on receipts, 
which is five shillings per cent. upon ten 
pounds, and five farthings per cent. on ten 
thousand pounds! It appears, therefore, 
that the man who selis ten pounds worth 
of property, pays, on the conveyance, ten 
times as much in proportion as the man 
who sells one hundred thousand; that 
the man who borrows on mortgage ten 
pounds, pays four hundred times as much 
In proportion as the man who borrows one 
hundred thousand pounds; and that the 
man who gives his bill or receipt for ten 
pounds, pays four hundred and eighty 
times as much in proportion as he who 
gives his bill or receipt for one hundred 
thousand pounds! These are but speci- 
mens of similar unjust disproportions in 
stamp duties, on annuities, insurances, 
probates, auctions, &c., &c. Nor is the 
injustice committed by the present system 
of taxation less on the lower than on the 
middle classes. And, allow me to remind 
hon. Members, that this portion of the 
community is not represented in this 
House. Out of five millions of the adult 
male population, four millions have no 
votes. I am not now going to inquire 
into the justice or injustice of keeping this 
majority of our fellow-countrymen out of 
the pale of the constitution, however 
strong my opinion upon this point may be; 
but I do call upon hon. Members to admit, 
that the fact of their not being represented 
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in this House, renders it doubly the duty 
of the House to be careful not to do them 
injustice. If the House takes advantage 
of its power, to draw more in proportion 
out of their pockets than out of the pockets 
of other classes, it adds injustice to insult, 
and inflicts upon them a double wrong. 
Now, how stands the fact? If, Sir, I were 
to ask hou. Members, individually, whe- 
ther the shilling of the poor man ought to 
goas far as the shilling of the rich man, 
I am sure every hon. Gentleman would 
answer in the affirmative; and that, if 
there should be any difference, it ought to 
be in favour of the poor; and I cannot 
believe, that the House, collectively, 
would express a different opinion. I feel 
persuaded that hon. Members are not 
aware of the extent of the injustice done 
to the lower classes, by the present system 
of taxation. In order to give a practical 
illustration of this injustice, I have fur- 
nished myself with a statement which I 
requested a highly respectable grocer in 
this city to prepare, of the various articles 
he is in the habit of supplying to rich and 
poor families, with the prices of those 
articles, and the rates of duty on each. I 
confess that I read the statement with 
much surprise, in which I think the House 
will participate; but, after a careful ex- 
amination, I cannot discover that its truth 
can be invalidated. He writes, 


“A poor woman, a widow, earning her 
living by washing for families at their own 
abodes, and having two young children to 
support, generally purchases, weekly, the fol- 
lowing articles, and this is about the usual 
proportion which poor persons of that class 
consume in a week ;— 


s. d, Duty out of s. d 
2 oz. of tea, at 4s. perlb. O 6 which is Oo 3 
1 Ib. of sugar 0 6 do. 0@ 
2 oz. of coffee, 1s. 8d perlb.0 24 do. 0.1 
1 og. of pepper, occasionally 0 1 do, Oo § 
1 Ib. of raisins Oo 4 do, Oo 1g 
Total 1 7} 0 83 


Being at the rate of 44 percent., or 54d. out 
of every shilling. ‘The same kind of articles 
supplied to persons of the higher classes 
would be as follows ;— 


s.d.- Dutyoutof s d. 
1 Ib, of tea 8 0 which is 2 2 
1 Ib. of the best sugar “a 2 do. 03 
1 Ib of coitee 2 6 do, 08 
1 lb. of Muscatel raisins 1 6 do. oO 1§ 
1 lb. of white pepper 3.0 do. 0 6 


— 





Total 16 2 3 8z 

Being about 23 per cent, or 2$d in every 1s. 
So that the House will perceive, that 
when the poor woman places her shil- 
ling upon the counter of the grocer she 
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receives back 63d. worth of goods, and the 
the Government takes the remaining 54d. 
When the rich man pays his shilling to the 


same grocer for the same description of 


articles, he receives 93d. in goods, which 
is almost half as much again as the poor 
woman receives, the State being content 
with 23d. out of his shilling, though it 
had just before taken 5}d. out of hers. 
And the evil does not end here, for the 
grocer is obliged to have a profit on the 
extra capital which the duty requires him 
to employ. This disproportion in taxa- 
tion is a state of things not to be endured ; 
and, until a change be made, there can 
be no safety for the State. It is all very 
well to talk about Chartism, or any other 
symptom of discontent with the present 
state of things, but they are the inevitable 
consequences of the wrongs inflicted upon 
the masses. Let justice be done to the 
lower orders, and there will be nothing to 
fear. But of all the injustice which is 
committed on the labouring classes, that 
caused by the Corn-laws I hold to be the 
greatest. It is not my intention to enter 
into the whole of the argument on this 
question, or in any way to interfere with 
my hon. Friend, the Member for Wolver- 
hampton, (Mr. Villiers,) whose zeal, ability, 
and discretion, in its management, entitle 
him to the highest praise. But I cannot 
let the Session close without expressing 
my opinion upon the subject, seeing how 
the expected debate in this House was 
cushioned by the motion of the right hon. 
Baronet opposite (Sir Robert Peel) which 
motion was obviously brought on for that 
purpose ; and also, because I see the most 
asiduous efforts are made out of doors to 
impress the working classes, that they are 
not interested in the repeal of these laws, 
I deeply regret that the expected debate 
did not come on in this House. I had 
hoped, that even after the debate on the 
motion of the right hon. Baronet, it would 
have been in the power of the Government 
to bring forward the question. On more 
mature consideration, however, I felt con- 
vinced that they ought to enter on no new 
business, but appeal to the country at the 
earliest possible period. I do think, how- 
ever, that it would have been much better 
that the discussion should have taken 
place here, than out of doors. In this 
House, error would have been corrected ; 
falsehood refuted ; exaggeration reduced 
to fact; misrepresentation exposed ; and 
the truth, elicited by the collision of facts 
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and opinions, would have been promi. 
nently placed before the country. But 
now exertions of the strongest description 
are being made out of doors to inflame the 
public mind by gross exaggerations and 
ex-parte statements. Amongst these efforts 
perhaps the greatest is, to make the la- 
bouring classes believe, that they are in no 
way interested in an alteration of the pre- 
sent Corn-laws. A greater fallacy was 
never attempted to be palmed upon them; 
and I have too much faith in their. good 
sense, to believe, that such an assertion 
could have any weight with them whatever, 
I think one of the greatest advantages to 
be derived from an alteration in the pre- 
sent system, would be steadiness in price, 
It is evident, that the more you extend the 
field of production, the more likely are you 
to have steadiness of prices. If, for in- 
stance, you confine your production of 
wheat solely to the county of Buckingham, 
there would be great unsteadiness of 
prices. In the same manner, if the pro- 
duction were limited to light soils, in some 
years the produce would be small, in con- 
sequence of bad seasons; whilst, in the 
same way, if its production were limited to 
heavy soils, the same resuit would follow, 
Whereas, by adopting all soils, all climates, 
and all countries, you secure the bounties 
of Providence to the utmost possible ex- 
tent. The advantage to the labourer of 
steadiness of price can scarcely be fully 
appreciated, If he buy bread one year at 
13d. per lb., and another year at 2d., and 
a third at 24d., it signifies not, to tell him 
that the average price has been 2d. ; for 
the effect upon his comforts and habits has 
been very injurious. With such fluctua- 
tion in the price of the main necessary of 
life, it is utterly impossible, Sir, that you 
can ever expect the labourer to be prudent 
and thrifty, because it is out of his power 
properly to accommodate hisexpenditureto 
his fluctuating income. In order to ex- 
hibit to the House the intimate connection 
which exists between the prosperity of the 
manufacturing population and a moderate 
price of corn, I beg leave to read to the 
House some statements which I have 
prepared from my own practical knowledge 
as a man of business, In the years 1817, 
1818, and 1819, the prices of wheat were 
84s. 9d., 84s. 1d., and 73s. per quarter, 
and trade was in a deplorable condition. 
In 1821, 1822, and 1823, the prices were, 
56s. 2d., 44s. 7d., 53s. 5d., per quarter, 
and trade was good. In 1829, and 1830, 
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the prices were 66s. 3d., and 64s. 3d. per 
varter, and trade was again depressed. 
In 1833, 1834, and 1835, the prices were 
low, varying from 52s. 11d. to 39s. 4d., 
and trade was extremely flourishing. In 
1838, | 839, and 1840, prices were 64s. 7d., 
70s. 8d,, and 66s, 4d. per quarter; and I 
need not tell the House how deplorable 
was the state of trade. It is not to be 
wondered at, that these were the results of 
the fluctuations in the price of corn. | 
have obtained an account of the expendi- 
ture of a man and his family, in London, 
whose weekly wages amount to 20s. Of 
this amount 8s. 6d. are expended in bread 
and meat; 2s, 6d. in grocery; Is. in but- 
ter; 1s. in vegetables; 1s, 3d. in beer; 3s. 
in rent; and 2s. 9d, only in clothing. 
But, if the price of food rises beyond the 
ordinary level, he is unable to spend even 
this sum, and the demand for manufactures 
falls off to the extent of the advance. I 
need not tell the House how large a sum 
this would make in the aggregate of all 
the labourers in the kingdom. But the 
evil of the manufacturing labourer does not 
end here; not only is he unable to spend 
the ordinary sum in clothing—not only 
does he suffer from the diminished demand 
of the rest of the community, in conse- 


quence of the high price of food, but he is 
frequently unable to obtain any employ- 


ment. Every manufacturer is intent on 
reducing his expenses by doing away with 
all superfluous hands. He couples his 
spinning-wheels, improves his machinery, 
and takes every possible means of lessening 
the number of persons in hisemploy. Thus 
a large number are thrown out of work, 
and are obliged to depend on the preca- 
tious subsistence furnished by charity. 
Individuals have frequently applied to me 
in a most distressed condition, stating that 
they had been discharged from their em- 
ploy in consequence of these circumstan- 
ces; and many instances I could name in 
which the parties had been twenty-four 
hours without tasting bread, Now, if a 
regular importation of corn were allowed, 
many of these evils would be removed, 
and many of the temporary inconveniences 
atising from the improvements in ma- 
chinery alleviated, It is unjust that the 
labourer should be prevented from ex- 
changing his productions for the corn of 
other countries; and I fully believe, that 
an alteration of the Coro-laws will effect 
that which all must have in view ; namely, 
the maintenance of the people of this 
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country in a state of comfort and inde- 
pendence, instead of the deplorable con- 
dition to which numbers are reduced. One 
word as to the condition of the agricultural] 
labourer, The demand for his labour is 
necessarily limited by the fact, that land is 
incapable of enlargement. The census of 
1831 showed a diminution of upwards of 
thirty-five thousand persons employed in 
agriculture. My opinion is, that the census 
of the present year will show a similar 
result. It becomes the landed Gentlemen, 
then, seriously to consider what is to be 
done with the surplus population of the 
agricultural districts. The evil arising 
therefrom led to the passing of the present 
Poor-law ; a measure which was certainly 
intended to raise and improve the value of 
land, and it has had that effect. But I 
candidly declare to the House my firm 
conviction, that had it not been for the 
large expenditure occasioned by the for- 
mation of railways, which have absorbed 
the unemployed agricultural labourers, it 
would have been impossible to have car- 
ried into effect this harsh and oppressive 
measure. But, when the forty millions of 
capital raised by the railway companies, 
which by the way has all been derived 
from the manufacturing and commercial 
interests, and the expenditure of which 
will prove so beneficial to the landed in- 
terest,—I ask, when all this capital has 
been expended, what do you intend to do 
with the surplus agricultural population ? 
Do you intend to have another migration 
scheme, by which you may transport them 
from Buckinghamshire to Lancashire? I 
tell you, there is not, and will not be 
any employment for them there, because 
you will not suffer the produce of Lanca- 
shire labour to be freely exchanged for the 
produce of other countries, Sir, I have 
always considered that the Poor-law ought 
to be viewed in connection with the Corn- 
law. To punish poverty as a crime, is at 
all times unjust ; but to punish it after it 
has been caused by your own legislation, 
resembles the tying of a man’s hands be- 
hind his back, and then whipping him 
because he does not earn his own subsis- 
tence. I think that the country has a 
right to know from the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir Robert Peel,) whether he intends to 
continue the present Poor-law—the res- 
trictions on trade—and whether he intends 
to abide by the present Corn-laws? The 
right hon, Baronet, whom | am sorry not 
now to see in his place, should tell the 
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House whether he is encouraging Sir 
George Murray at Manchester in advo- 
cating a fixed duty, or his agricultural 
supporters in the counties in their adher- 
ence to the present Corn-laws. In his 
absence, perhaps, the right hon. Baronet, 
(Sir James Graham,) who is no doubt in 
his confidence, will inform the House of 
his intention on these subjects. For my 
own part, I will say sincerely, that if the 
right hon. Baronet should come into 
power, and will bring forward measures in 
conformity with the views which I have 
stated to-night, however much I might op- 
pose him on measures of a less liberal cha- 
racter, on these he shall have my decided 
support. It was said the other night, that 
party spirit was beneficial to the country, 
and the right hon. Baronet, quoting from 
a book published by the noble Lord, said 
* that the collision of party gave vigour to 
the constitution.” With this sentiment I 
cannot agree; for in the heat of party, 
hon, Gentlemen are too apt to forget that 
they are natives of the same land, and 
ought to endeavour to promote the com- 
mon good of their fellow-countrymen. I 
call upon hon. Members to forsake and 
forget party strife, and to let the love of 
their country prevail over every selfish 
feeling, making it their constant aim to 
promote the happiness and well being of 
the great body of the people. From the 
terms of the motion, I have spoken chiefly 
of the labouring classes of the community. 
I have said little of those who have 
hazarded great stakes in the manufactures 
of the country. One word, however, I will 
add respecting them. You may, by a bad 
course of legislation, involve these indi- 
viduals in ruin; you may diminish the 
value of their property; you may cripple 
and destroy the trade and manufactures of 
the country; but who will suffer in the 
end? The burden of supporting an un- 
employed and impoverished population 
must eventually fall on the land. The 
agriculturists will become chargeable with 
their maintenance; and neither by your 
Poor-laws, nor your schemes of migration, 
or emigration, will you be able to save 
yourselves from falling under the burden 
of supporting the suffering masses around 
ou. 

Sir F. Burdett said, that after the long 
and discursive speech of the hon. Member 
who had just sat down, he should cer- 
tainly endeavour to condense what little he 
had to address to the House, into the 
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smallest compass possible. The hon. Mem. 
ber for Birmingham seemed to him to have 
proposed a motion, which could have no 
otherobject but that of being a mere vehicle 
for the expression of his own peculiar views 
and sentiments with respect to the distress- 
ed portion of the population of this coun- 
try ; and he must confess that he con- 
curred in those expressions of sympathy, 
and he believed that every man, in and 
out of the House, lamented the existence 
of that distress as much as the hon. Mem. 
ber himself. But all that could be said 
in reply to them was, “ Will you point 
out the means by which that distress can 
be removed? Will you offer some remedy, 
or some suggestion by which the House 
may be led to guess at a remedy for the 
evils complained of?’ While, however, 
he was quite willing to join the hon. Mem- 
ber in his expressions of regret at the 
condition of the poor, inasmuch as it 
might afford some consolation to those, at 
least, who thought that their grievances 
might be redressed, if the attention of 
Parliament were directed towards them; 
and while, in that view of the subject, he 
might express his readiness to agree with 
the motion of the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham, still he thought he had some 
reason to complain of the practice of hon. 
Members coming down to the House, and 
delivering speeches generally containing 
unfounded insinuations against the upper 
classes of society, and making it appear, 
that landlords, and proprietors of large 
estates were bloodsuckers of the poor, and 
persons devoid of all feeling, living upon 
that which was unjustly taken away from 
the produce of the labour of the lower 
classes. He deprecated the fashion, too 
of citing, as the hon. Member had done, 
cases of which it was impossible to know 
anything at the moment, and repeating 
calculations which could not at once be 
examined and tested, and of giving a 
colour to those sentiments which persons, 
calling themselves Chartists, had put forth 
in their petitions, in which they demanded 
of the House whatever they thought them- 
selves entitled to. He thought it would 
be much better for the hon. Gentleman to 
bring forward some distinct proposition 
for the appointment of a committee, to 
inquire into the truth of all those allega- 
gations and computations, in order that it 
might be ascertained, beyond a doubt, 
which were facts, and which were not, and 
how far it was in the power of the House 
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to devise means of relief. But as the hon. 
Gentleman had not done so, and as his 
motion was something like the dying re- 
commendation of a person whose con- 
science smites him to some friend, to do 
an act of justice or of benevolence, he 
could only express his anxious wish that 
the attention of the House should be 
turned to these subjects after the approach- 
ing elections. Even then, however, it 
could only be done by bringing a proper 
and definite motion before the House. 
The hon. Member for Ashton-under-Line 
seemed to have brought the question into 
the narrowest compass, because he had 
stated, that all the evils which he men- 
tioned were owing to the present system 
of taxation and the corn Jaws, How far 
he had made out the truth of that asser- 
tion, he would not pretend to say; but 
still the subject was worthy of consider- 
ation. He did not believe that taxation 
was unjustly laid upon any one class of 
society more than another. But if it 


could be shown that such was the case, 
then the whole complicated system of 
taxation ought to be inquired into, and it 
might, perhaps, be found to be capable 
of great amelioration, even while means 
were adopted for producing a considerable 


saving to the country. But these were 
matters which should not be mixed up 
with the corn laws, That, however, seemed 
to be the whole purpose and gist of the 
discussion ; the object appeared to be, to 
make the corn laws assume a mighty im- 
portance, which did not properly belong 
to them, by connecting them with what 
was called the regulations of our national 
trade and commerce. One single fact 
showed the effect of the present protection 
of corn. Within the last three years, 
more corn had been imported into this 
country from abroad, than was imported 
previously to the passing of the corn laws 
in 1815, before which year there had been 
afree trade in corn for twenty years at 
least. From public statements which he 
had seen, it appeared that 3,800,000 quar- 
ters of corn had been imported, so that 
the foreign corn trade, instead of being 
diminished, had actually increased. He 
was surprissd to hear it repeatedly asserted, 
that the distress of the manufacturing dis- 
tricts was to be ascribed to the corn laws; 
it was almost as absurd a declaration as 
the saying which was attributed to some 
of the people of Kent, that the formation 
of the Goodwin Sands was caused by 
VOL, LVI, {int 
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the erection of Tenterden church. No- 
thing could be a greater delusion than 
to suppose that the corn laws were the 
cause of the present distress among the 
manufacturing population, and that they 
were beneficial to none but landed pro- 
prietors. If hon. Gentlemen would know 
the causes of that distress, let them look 
elsewhere; let them look at the manner 
in which our commercial interests had 
been neglected for a long time; let them 
remember how foreign markets had been 
lost to this country, by the neglect of the 
Government, and their heedless mode of 
making treaties. To that cause must be 
attributed the loss of all the trade we 
formerly carried on in Poland, and in cen- 
tral Asia, by the interdictions of Russia, 
which he maintained had no right to in- 
terdict our commerce. The monstrous 
fallacy, that to the existence of the corn 
laws must be ascribed all the mischiefs that 
had been depicted by the hon. Members 
who had just addressed the House, could 
only have been invented for the purpose 
of creating ill-will between the agri- 
cultural and manufacturing interests, and 
to set them contending with each other. 
It could be for no other purpose, unless 
indeed it were intended to influence public 
elections, and to serve party designs. But 
he did not believe that the manufacturing 
classes were so insensible as not to feel 
that the agricultural interest was their 
main prop and support. The agricultural 
interest was the parent of every other in- 
terest ; without it there could be no other 
interest. Out of the agricultural interest 
all the ramifications of trade and com. 
merce originally sprang; for by reverting 
back to a state of nature it would be clear 
at once that agriculture must be the pre- 
ceding cause and source of all other kinds 
of wealth and employment. It was put- 
ting the cart before the horse to say the 
reverse, to say that agriculture sprang out 
of manufactures, and must be secondary 
and subservient to them; whereas, the 
truth was, that manufactures and com- 
merce were superinduced by agriculture, 
and were very greatly improved and pro- 
moted by it. He knew not what notions 
might be entertained by certain political 
economists of the present day upon the 
value of our agriculture in a national 
point of view, but of this he was sure, that 
the landed interest was the only stable, 
the only substantial interest cf the coun- 
try. - resembled the tortoise in the 
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fable, that supported the elephant which 
sustained the world; it was at the bottom, 
and was the foundation and support of 
all, and to its influence and existence 
might be attributed the prosperity that 
had attended the country for so many 
years. The arts, the sciences, our manu- 
factures, and everything that adorned and 
cheered human society, might be said to 
have originated in that source, and if you 
cut up that interest, all other interests 
must fall with it. The home trade of 
the land arising out of the transit and 
purchase of agricultural produce, that 
eternal interchange between town and 
country, was the chanuel and food, as it 
were, of our manufacturing interest 
amongst our own population; and so it 
was with regard to foreign trade, fer 
though we had been deprived of many 
markets abroad of which we had been 
long possessed, it could not be said that 
the corn trade had deprived us of them. 
It was pretty clear that such an assertion 
was not true, from the fact that higher 
duties were fixed for the prohibition of 
trade in several instances than for the 
protection of corn; and after all, he must 
say, that he thought the duty on corn was 
little or no protection. The real subject 
in debate, however, was not the Corn- 
laws, but the existence of the Ministry, 
That was the question; the Government 
were put to their last shift, and the Corn- 
laws were seized hold of to create a mis- 
taken feeling in their favour; but the 
agitation and the object of it would alike 
prove to be nothing better than au empty 
bubble. Attempts were made to excite 
the public mind by calling the duty on 
corn a bread-tax, and the agricultural in- 
terest a monopoly. In the first place, the 
duty could not be a bread-tax, because it 
was not a tax paid by the consumer; the 
foreign merchant, by bringing corn to this 
country, did not raise the price of corn, 
but he paid the amount of duty necessary 
to bring it up to the market price here, 
because it would not be admitted under 
that sum. Therefore it was not a tax 
paid by the consumer but by the importer. 
[Hear]. He should be very happy to 
hear those hon. Gentlemen who cheered 
him, show by sound arguments, that the 
protection given to agriculture was the 
cause of all the distresses experienced by 
the manufacturing classes. He should be 
glad to hear them show how it was de- 
pendant upon the importation, or non- 
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importation of foreign corn. He must say, 
that he thought it impossible that the abo- 
lition of the Corn-laws should remedy the 
distresses of the manufacturing and com- 
mercial community, If a free trade of 
any kind must be established, it should 
not be done without first having a review 
of the whole commercial state of the 
country. He was one of those persons 
who were convinced that much advantage 
would result from free trade. But then 
he would have free- trade established under 
those wise provisions which had been sug- 
gested to the House by the right hon, 
Baronet, who declared himself no enemy 
tu free trade. ‘The truth was, that we had 
been going on with prohibitions and re. 
Strictions upon trade, and, most absurdly 
for a manufacturing country, with heavy 
duties upon raw materials. Whatever his 
own views upon this point were, repre- 
senting a large agricultural district, he 
should feel it his duty on a subject which 
his constituents felt to be of vital ime 
portance to them, not to vote against their 
wishes. He remembered that when he 
was Member for Westminster, he could 
not convince the shopkeepers that they 
did not pay the shop-tax, but their cus- 
tomers; and he was not surprised to find 
that it was equally difficult to make some 
people see the real operation of the Corn- 
laws. He protested against this subject 
being made the ground of political war- 
fare ; if hon, Gentleman sincerely desired 
to promote the welfare of the country, let 
them approach this question in a calm and 
dispassionate manner. Let not those on 
one side say, ‘‘ O you are a monopolist, 
because you think the Corn-laws ought to 
be continued ;” nor let those on the other 
retort, “ You area very fine liberal fellow 
because you think otherwise.” _ Instead of 
all that heat and animosity which was 
shown, and which it was attempted to 
spread far and wide, but unsuccessfully, 
as he believed, this was a question which 
should be treated with the greatest cool- 
ness and deliberation, and was one upon 
which, of all others, any Ministers, be they 
whom they might, ought not to endeavour 
to excite the popular feeling in the least 
degree. Therefore he sincerely thought 
that in doing so the present Ministers had 
incurred a very great responsibility, and 
that under all the circumstances it was 
not at all impossible that some day or 
other they would have cause to repent it. 
Mr. Labouchere observed, that when 
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the hon. Baronet rose, he was anxious to | 
hear his sentiments upon matters of trade, | 
knowing that he had not spoken upon 
such subjects in that House for many | 
years, and recollecting what the hon. Ba- | 
ronet’s opinions were when he represented | 
Westminster. At that time he declared , 
himself the uncompromising opponent of | 
those who supported the Corn-laws ; for | 
he was then a disciple of the free trade | 
school, and prepared to go any lengths: 
for the promotion of free trade principles. | 
The hon. Baronet, however, had gratified 
his curiosity but very little; after listening | 
to the hon. Baronet with that attention 
which he always deserved and obtained, 
he was at a loss to understand what were 
the hon. Baronet’s present opinions. The 
hon. Baronet had said, that these were 
not matters of mere abstract opinion; that | 
he represented Wiltshire, and that there- | 
fore he must qualify his views by the feel- | 
ings of his constituents; he gave one-half | 
of his speech to his former constituents, | 
and the other half to his present, and, | 
though he did not divide his speech into | 
two equal parts, he gave sentence by sen- | 
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try. He therefore boldly repelled the ac- 


cusation that those measures were brought 
forward for party purposes, and without 
any real wish to have them carried. For 
six weeks or two months previously to 
bringing forward the budget, his room at 
the Board of Trade had been crowded 
with deputations from all parts of the 
great manufacturing districts, represent- 
ing the necessity of some such changes 
as had been proposed by her Majesty’s 
Government, and he was quite satisfied 


| that if those alterations had been received 


by the House as they deserved, this Ses- 
sion would not have closed without mea- 


‘sures being carried of more importance 
for the benefit of the public generally, 


than it would be possible to carry in ten 
Sessions spent in mere party struggles, 
when measures of general political advan- 
tage and amelioration might be passed 
without adding much to the comfort and 
well-being of the population. With re- 
gard to the motion of the hon. Member 
for Birmingham, he (Mr. Labouchere) 
fully agreed with the terms of that mo- 
tion; the facts stated therein formed the 


tence, one for, and the other against pro- | justification of the late measures of the 
tection. But, whatever the hon. Baronet’s , Government; and he also agreed with the 


opinions might be upon the Corn-laws, it | 
was a new thing to hear it said that they 
were a subject of little importance. “ Why | 
raise a flame about the Corn-laws?” ex- | 
claimed the hon. Baronet, “ it cannot af- ; 
fect you much—it cannot affect the ma- | 
nufacturing interest much-—and, in fact, | 
it does not even affect the agricultural | 
interest.” That was an extraordinary doc- | 
trine; he had always thought the Corn- 
law question was generally acknowledged 
to be a most important question to this 
country. He agreed with the hon, Baro- 
net that it would be a partial proceeding 
to deal with one branch of trade, and not 
to apply the principle to all the branches 
of our commerce which required correc- 
tion; and that was the very course which 
was contemplated by her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, for they had brought forward 
a series of improvements in the corn, the 
timber, and the sugar trades, and the al- 
terations which they proposed were not 
rashly, or recklessly, or unpremeditatedly, 
resolved upon, as had been imputed to 
them, but upon mature deliberation, and 
whether right or wrong the measures they 
had advanced had originated in an earnest 
desire to do justice to the community, 
and to promote the welfare of the coun- 


hon. Member, that in part at least, the 
prevalent distress might be removed by 
wise legislative measures; but he must 
say, that he doubted the wisdom of af- 
firming a proposition of this kind, espe- 
cially at this period of the Session; and 
he would put it to the hon. Member whe- 
ther he thought that full justice could be 
done to a subject of this kind when so 
many Members were absent, and so little 
time remained to investigate it. He had 


also another objection to the motion; he 


had a general objection to affirming a ge- 
neral resolution of this kind in the House 
of Commons, unaccompanied with any 
steps of a practical kind. He hoped, 
therefore, that the hon. Member would 
not press this motion to a division, For 
his own part, notwithstanding the result 
of bringing forward the measures which 
had been proposed by the Government, 
he did not regret that they had been 
brought forward. He was convinced, that 
it was the duty of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to lay these measures before the 
House, whatever might be the result and 
effect with respect to them as a Govern- 
ment, and as a party. As President of 
the Board of Trade, he could not have 
sat upon the Treasury bench or risen up 
3 D2 
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in the House, he should have felt it too 
humiliating, if these measures had not 
been proposed, knowing as he did, from 
the representations that had been made 
to him in his official situation, that ac- 
cording to the representations of practical 
men, the Government had it in their 
power to relieve the prevalent distress by 
means of legislation. He therefore thought 
it was the indispensable duty of the Go- 
vernment to bring forward these measures, 
whatever might be the result to the party. 
Nevertheless he was not insensible to 
party ties; he had always been a warm 
supporter of that great liberal party whom 
he had seen during the last ten years 
bringing forward measures of incalculable 
benefit to the country. He did not know 
what might be the immediate result; but 
he was certain, that having brought for- 
ward the measures to which he referred, 
her Majesty’s Government had greatly as- 
sisted their final triumph. He said this 
with the utmost confidence, because he had 
never known a just and righteous cause, 
which, when once it was fairly brought 
before the people of England, the people 
of England did not finally carry out; and 
whether those measures were to be car- 
ried by the party to which he belonged, 
or the other, was to him of comparatively 
little interest. 

Mr. Baines could not agree in the opi- 
nion of the hon. Baronet, that the discus- 
sion of the motion of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Birmingham, would lead 
to no practical result. He, on the con- 
trary, thought that a subject which invol- 
ved an inquiry into the true state and 
condition of the great body of the people 
in the manufacturing and commercial dis- 
tricts of the country, on the eve of a dis- 
solution of Parliament, when the constitu- 
ents and representatives were to be brought 
together, and when inquiries could be 
made by the latter into the circumstances 
of the former, and particularly into the 
alleged distresses that prevailed amongst 
them, and as to the cause of and remedy 
for that distress, was of the highest impor- 
tance, and would be productive of conse- 
quences more beneficial than those which 
belonged to most of the discussions that 
took place in that House. For his own 
part, he was accustomed to judge of pub- 
lic questions more from their real impor- 
tance, than from the sensation they made 
in Parliament and by the votes which 
they elicited. The discussion of the ques- 
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tion of the extreme suffering of the indus- 
trious classes, for want of employment, 
low wages, and the high price of provi- 
sions, and the consideration how they were 
to be alleviated, was the more important, 
because the wishes of the people for the 
consideration of these subjects, particu- 
larly the price of bread and the depriva. 
tion of labour, arising out of the existing 
Corn-laws, had been defeated by a side 
wind; and it was fitting that a question 
of such vital importance to the nation at 
large should be considered in Parliament, 
though ever so late in the Session, and 
under circumstances however disadvan- 
tageous. And whoever might be Minister 
when the new Parliament assembled, it 
was proper that one of the first subjects 
to be brought under the consideration of 
the House, should be to devise means for 
the alleviation of the great distress and 
severe embarrassment which are endured 
by the mercantile and manufacturing 
classes, and by their workpeople. Upon 
this subject, he was prepared to speak 
from his own personal knowledge, as well 
as from the information of others, and he 
did not know how he could more forcibly 
describe the distress of the unemployed 
poor in that part of the country with 
which he had the honour to be connected, 
and he believed, he might say, in the 
manufacturing districts generally, than by 
a simple statement of facts, which spoke 
a language too plain to be misunderstood. 
Several months ago a number of the un- 
employed workmen in Leeds formed them- 
selves into a committee, the object of 
which was to ascertain the condition of 
their fellow-workmen in the town by an 
actual survey, without any party object, 





but with the hope of exciting sympathy 
in the middle and higher classes of the 
| inhabitants, and of obtaining relief for the 
| distressed. The result of this survey and 
inquiry was communicated in a report to a 
meeting of the inhabitants called by the 
chief magistrate of the borough, at which 
almost all the ministers of religion in the 
|town attended, and over whose deliber- 
ations the mayor presided. The follow. 
ing was the substance of the report :— 


“The committee have entered the names of 
upwards of 2,000 persons, principally heads 
| of families, varying from two to eleven in each 
| family, and, taking five as the average, they 
| find that there are no less than 10,000 persons 
‘(in this town) out of employment, or depend- 
' ant on those who are in that situation.” 
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On the presentation of this report to 
the meeting, and after the cause of the 
distressed had been strongly advocated, 
the chairman of the committee of the un- 
employed addressed the meeting, and gave 
an account of the heart-rending scenes 
that he had witnessed, in visiting the 
dwellings of the poor :— 

“Tn many cases which I visited,” said he, 
“JI have heard men declare, that unless by 
some means their children could be supplied 
with bread, they should be under the necessity 
of taking it from the common stock. In that 
opinion,” said the speaker, ‘‘ I myself cordi- 
ally agree ; for I declare before God and man 
I would take it where I could find it.” 


Amendments improperly 


These sentiments were received with 
applause by some of the workmen in the 
meeting, mixed with expressions of disap- 
probation from the bench, 


“This language,” he continued, “ may sound 
unpleasantly in polite ears, but let those per- 
sons come to have the naked backs and the 
hungry bellies that this useful class of society 
suffered from, and I am satisfied that they 
would not be contented, but that they would 
be amongst the first, when want pinches their 
stomachs, to take food where they could find 
it.” 

Another speaker, of the name of George 
White, a Chartist leader, said. 


‘*He would never tell a lie about his feel« 
ings. He would assure the meeting that the 
sentiments uttered by Bottomley (the chair- 
man of the Operative committee), were held 
by nine out of every ten of the unemployed 
workmen.” IIe added, “ It is a crime for a 
man to allow himself to starve in the midst of 
plenty.” 

To relieve the distressed as far as relief 
could be afforded, the sum of 5,700/. was 
subscribed, and distributed principally in 
food. The visiting committee, in their 
report, dated in June last, say. 


“That they had made inquiry into the cir- 
cumstances of every applicant for relief, and 
that they found thousands of persons who were 
able and willing to work, but who could not 
find employment.” 


Now, though it was undoubtedly a great 
exaggeration to say, that nine-tenths of 
the unemployed workmen were freebooters, 
yet their present condition had the effect 
of undermining the moral principles, and 
disaffecting them to the Government and 
institutions of the country; it was there- 
fore desirable, as well for the safety of our 
public institutions as for the improvement 
of the condition of the labouring classes, 
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that an end should be put to this state of 
suffering. 

Sir Stratford Canning said, that a ques- 
tion of this nature was too important to be 
discussed in so thin a House, and moved 
that the House be counted. There being 
only twenty-four Members present, House 
adjourned. 


Semaaaaaa nanan haem 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, June 16, 1841. 


Minutes.] Bills. Read a first time:—Loan Societies ; 
Bills of Exchange.—Read a second time:—Court of 
Chancery.—Read a third time :— Ecclesiastical Commis 
sioners. 

Petitions presented. By Sir Matthew Wood, Mr. Strutt, 
Mr. Villiers, Mr. Mark Phillips, Sir De Lacy Evans, Mr. 
Wakley, Mr. Thomas Duncombe, Mr. Wynn Ellis, and 
Lord John Russell, from the City, from Derbyshire, 
Westmoreland, Brixton, Egham, Belfast, various Parishes 
in the Metropolis, Cumberland, Lancashire, Surrey, 
Greenwich, and a great many other places, for a Repeal 
of the Corn-laws.—By Mr. Pringle, from Kelso, and 
other places in Scotland, by Mr. Kemble, from places in 
Surrey, and by Mr. Gore, jun., from Salop, against the 
Repeal of the Corn-laws.—By Mr. Mark Phillips, from 
many of the Manufacturing Districts, complaining of 
Distress.—By Mr. Keuuble, and Sir R. Inglis, from Batter- 
sea, and other places, for Church Extension. 


AMENDMENTS IMPROPERLY MADE IN 
Biiis.] Lord J. Russell having moved 
the third reading of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners’ Bill; on the question be- 
ing put, 

Sir E. Sugden said, he would take that 
opportunity to protest against the practice 
of introducing important alterations into 
bills at the third reading without notice to 
the House. Nothing could be more in- 
convenient. An instance had occurred 
the other night, in the case of the Bribery 
at Elections Bill, into the first clause of 
which words had been introduced by a 
member of the Government without no- 
tice, for giving the unheard-of power to 
the chairman of an election committee to 
issue his warrant to the sergeant-at-arms 
to commit any Member of the House to 
the custody of the said sergeant without 
bail or mainprise for any time not exceed- 
ing twenty-four hours, if the House shall 
be then sitting; and if not, then for a 
time not exceeding twenty-four hours after 
the hour to which the House shall then 
be adjourned, The words which had 
been introduced wholly altered the nature 
of the clause, and he was sure that a pro- 
vision so completely objectionable could 
not have met the eye of the right hon. 
Gentleman in the chair, or he would have 
felt it his duty to point out to the House 
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the impropriety of it. However, this not 
having been done, the bill with the clause, 
objectionable as it was, was now in the 
House of Lords, It was only this morn- 
ing that the matter had come to his 
knowledge, and he had felt that it was his 
duty to call the attention of the House to 
the subject. 

Dr. Nicholl said, that he had thought, 
upon looking into the bill, on coming into 
the House on the evening it was to be 
read a third time, that the words were not 
extensive enough as they stood, and he 
had mentioned his doubt to the Solicitor- 
general, who undertook to introduce some 
words which he (Dr. Nicholl) suggested. 
But the Solicitor-general was in no way 
responsible for the alteration, of which he 
was afraid he was innocently the cause. 

Lord J. Russeli said, that when the 
Solicitor-general got up to move this alter- 
ation, he (Lord J. Russell) was not aware 
that any such amendment was to be made. 
However, from the Solicitor-general’s ex- 
planation, he gathered that it was merely 
one of those technical amendments which 
might very well be made in bills at the 
third reading. The right hon. Gentleman 
would, therefore, see, that he (Lord J. 
Russell) was not to blame in the matter. 

The Ecclesiastical Commissioners Bill 
read a third time and passed. 


Court of Chancery. 


Court or Cuancery.] On the mo- 
tion of Lord J. Russell, the Court of 
Chancery Bill was read a second time. 

On the question that the bill be com- 
mitted, 

Sir E. Sugden said, he very much ob- 
jected to this measure. Last Session a 
bill had passed into a law, giving the 
Lord Chancellor greater power than had 
ever before, he believed, been conferred 
on an individual—legislative powers, in 
short, subject to the condition, that the 
orders which might be made in pursuance 
of such powers should lay on the Table of 
the House of Commons for thirty days ; 
and, if not objected to, should, at the end 
of that time, come into operation. This 
was a salutary check upon these enormous 
powers, but this bill continued the powers 
while it did away with the check; it pro- 
vided that the orders of the Chancellor 
should be law, and should come into 
operation immediately upon being issued, 
but that they should be laid on the Table, 
and that the House, if it pleased, might 
rescind them, This he thought most ob- 
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jectionable, but as this bill bad passed the 
other House, although without having re. 
ceived that consideration (he spoke ad- 
visedly) which it ought to have had, and 
as it was deemed of importance by her 
Majesty’s Government, he should not 
divide the House against the further pro- 
gress of it. Nevertheless, he fully reserved 
to himself the right of objecting, as he 
possibly might find it his duty to do, to 
any orders which might be laid upon the 
Table in pursuance of this bill. 

The Attorney General said, that the 
bill of last Session had not been acted 
upon, for the Lord Chancellor, he be- 
lieved, was afraid to act upon it; because, 
without this bill, if under the act of last 
Session the Lord Chancellor had issued 
any order, such order, however inconve- 
nient its operation might have turned out 
to be, could not have been altered in any 
way until it had been thirty-six sitting 
days before Parliament. It was thought 
better that there should be an opportunity 
for revision, alteration, and correction, 
and this provision in the bill had been 
framed accordingly. 

To be committed on the following day. 


New Projectile. 


New Prosectire.] Mr. Wakley rose, 
in pursuance of notice, ‘‘ to inquire of 
Lord Viscount Ingestrie whether some ex- 
periments, said to have been witnessed by 
his Lordship, which were performed by 
Mr. Warner, to demonstrate the power 
and utility of certain inventions alleged 
to be applicable to naval and military 
conflicts, were correctly described in a 
morning journal, and in a pamphlet re- 
cently published by Mr. Walesby, the 
barrister.” The hon. Member said, that 
in the month of August last, an editorial 
notice appeared in The Times journal, 
stating, that a discovery had been made 
of an enormous power, applicable to the 
purpose of destruction, and calculated 
to affect, in an extraordinary degree, the 
usual course of warfare on the face of 
the civilised globe. It was represented 
to have a force so vast and extraordinary, 
that it was difficult for those who had not 
examined it to believe that such a thing 
could exist; but at the same time, the 
writer of the article challenged inquiry, 
and gave an account of proceedings which 
had taken place in relation to it before his 
late Majesty William 4th, and also the 
Lords of the Admiralty, It appeared that 
the matter had been afterwards laid be 
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fore Viscount Melbourne, who had refer- 
red it to the Lords of the Admiralty. ‘The 
notice which appeared in the newspaper 
he had mentioned in August was followed 
by two or three others in September, and 
then the question appeared to be set at rest 
till the month of February in the present 
year, when another notice appeared, giv- 
ing an account of an experiment, said to 
have been performed on a sheet of water, 
in Essex, on the property of Mr. Boyd. 
The writer stated, that— 


“ The trial took place in the grounds of Mr. 
Boyd, in the county of Essex, a few miles from 
town, in the presence of Sir R. Peel, Sir G. 
Murray, Sir Hi. Hardinge, Sir F’. Burdett, Lord 
Ingestrie, Colonel Gurwood, Captain Britton, 
Captain Webster, and some other gentlemen, 
who all appeared very much astonished at 
what they saw. A boat, twenty-three feet 
long and seven broad, was placed in a large 
sheet of water; the boat had been the day be- 
fore filled in with solid timber, four-and-a-half 
feet in depth, crossed in every direction, and 
clamped together with eight-inch spike nails. 
This filling in was made under the inspection 
of Captain Britton, who stated the fact to 
the distinguished gentlemen we have men- 
tioned, and also that the inventor never went 
near the workmen employed, that no suspicion 
might be entertained of any combustible ma- 
terials being lodged in the hold of the vessel, 
Several of the gentlemen were on Saturday 
rowed in a punt to the vessel, and examined 
it for themselves, so that every doubt might 
be removed as to the cause of destruction be- 
ing external, and not from the springing of 
any mine. When the different parties had 
taken up their positions, on a signal from the 
inventor, the boat was set in motion, and 
struck just abaft her starboard bow, and in- 
stantaneously scattered into a thousand frag- 
ments. At the moment of collision the water 
parted, and presented to the eye of our in- 
formant the appearance of a huge bowl, while 
upon its troubled surface he noticed a corus- 
cation precisely resembling forked lightning. 
A column of water was lifted up in the air 
like a huge fountain, from which were pro- 
jected upwards for many hundred feet the 
shattered fragments of the vessel, which fell, 
many of them, several hundred yards distance 
in the adjacent fields. Our informant exami- 
tied many pieces, and found the huge nails 
snapped like carrots; the mast looked like a 
tree riven by lightning, and never before, as 
he assures us, has he witnessed so sudden 
and complete a destruction, though he has 
- shell and rocket practice on the largest 
scale. 


The hon. Member proceeded to say, 
that this was nearly all he knew on the 


' subject, He thought the House and the 


country were entitled to some information 
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on a question of such vast magnitude, af- 
fecting the maritime power of the country, 
and important both as regarded the de- 
mands of humanity and considerations of 
public economy. If such a power as this 
was in existence, there would be an end 
of war, for he believed very few persons 
would be found willing to expose them- 
selves to such a force as was described in 
the account he had read. What he wished 
to know from the noble Lord opposite, 
who had witnessed more than one experi- 
ment, was, whether the account given in 
the Zimes newspaper, which had been re- 
peated by Mr. Walesby, a gentleman of 
undoubted veracity, was true, and entitled 
to belief. 

Viscount Jngestrie said, that in answer 
to the question put to him, he would 
state shortly to the House, that in his 
opinion the account of the experiment al- 
luded to by the hon. Member was per- 
fectly true. He very much regretted that 
this subject had been brought before the 
public by means either of a newspaper or 
a pamphlet, or by a conversation in that 
House; because he thought the immense 
power obtained by this invention ought to 
have been secured to the country in the 
most secret manner possible. He had been 
aware of this invention now for upwards 
ofa year. His attention had been called 
to it by an indistinct paragraph which he 
saw by accident in a newspaper. It struck 
him that there was something behind more 
than met the eye, and he followed up the 
track. He could only state, that from 
that hour his conviction had become 
stronger every moment, that the possession 
of the invention was of the greatest pos- 
sible moment to this country. He should 
hesitate in making this statement were it 
only his own opinion, but when the same 
opinion had been expressed to her Ma- 
jesty’s Government by such distinguished 
officers as Sir Richard Keats and Sir 
Thomas Hardy, who, unfortunately, were 
now no more, he could not refrain from 
saying, that this was a subject of the 
greatest possible importance to thiscountry. 
There were other officers, now living, who 
had witnessed the experiment, and among 
them General Sir G. Murray, who had 
gone to see the experiment, at his sugges- 
tion, and who was struck, as everybody 
must be, with the immense power which 
was contained in a small compass. That 
gallant officer had authorized him to say, 
that after communicating further with the 
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inventor, he had had an interview with 
the first Lord of the Treasury, to state to 
him his opinion that Government ought 
to inquire into the matter. The inventor 
of this new power had, to his knowledge, 
expended the whole of his fortune upon it, 
and had been for ten years endeavouring 
to press on the Government the necessity 
of taking up the subject. The inventor 
had been pressed in a way which he (Lord 
Ingestrie) need not describe, but which 
was certainly most embarrassing, and he 
would say, that the House and the country 
owed him the greatest possible gratitude, 
for his patriotism, in resisting the most 
tempting offers from foreign Governments, 
which would have at once relieved him 
from all his difficulties. The gentleman 
of whom he spoke persisted nobly, deter- 
mined to sacrifice his own pecuniary in- 
terests for the present, in order that the 
benefits of the invention might be secured 
to his own country. He (Viscount Inges- 
trie) felt very strongly and deeply on this 
subject; he had taken it up in no light 
spirit; he had investigated it, and be- 
lieved it to be of the most vital import- 
ance. Through his means the inventor 
had had communication, both personally 
and by letter, with the First Lord of the 
Treasury ; he had not failed to urge on 
the noble Lord the necessity of ascertain- 
ing whether the discovery were worth 
possessing or not. I[t could easily be as- 
certained, in a very short time, whether 
the invention were valuable or not; that 
was all he asked for; but he must say, 
that it was cruel to the inventor, and un- 
just to the country, that the question 
should not long ago have been decided. 
He had given the noble Lord, at the head 
of the Treasury, a warning that he might 
feel it his duty to bring the question be- 
fore the House, and, bad the Session con- 
tinued, he should probably have submit- 
ted a distinct motion with reference to it, 
Now, that the matter had become public, 
he hoped no further time would be lost, 
but he must repeat his regret at this pub- 
licity having been given to it, as it would 
render negotiation more difficult with the 
inventor, and, in his opinion, the se- 
cret ought to have remained in the breast 
of the noble Lord and of the inventor, 

Sir F. Burdett had been a witness 
to the experiment, and, though no one 
could adequately judge of it who had 
not seen war, he would state that he could 
not conceive a sight more astonishing. The 
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contrast between the small bulk and trie 
vial appearance of the instrument, and 
the mighty effects produced, was most 
marvellous. ‘The explosion scattered the 
substance against which the projectile was 
directed into fragments, some of which 
were blown over a grove of high trees 
near the spot. He had himself raised up 
a fragment aboat half as large as a table, 
He hoped means would be taken to se- 
cure to the country a power of such mag 
nitude, and which those who could esti- 
mate it said would produce effects in- 
finitely greater than any invention of the 
kind yet heard of, 

Mr. Brotherton could not see the wis- 
dom of making such a discovery public, 
He disapproved of giving rewards to men 
who exercised the noblest powers of mind 
in devising means of destruction, instead 
of devoting them to objects useful to so- 
ciety. It was said this would have the 
effect of putting an end to war, and he 
sincerely hoped it might. 

Conversation terminated. 

House adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, June 17, 1841. 


Mrnutes.] Bills. Read a first time:—Highway Rates,— 
Read a second time: — Militia Pay ; Appropriation; Elec. 
tion Petitions; Madhouses (Scotland) ; Dog Carts, &c.— 
Read a third time :—Dublin Wide Streets ; Sewers ; Wes- 
tern Australia; New South Wales; Houses of Industry 
(Ireland); Insolvent Debtors (Ireland); Banks of Issue; 
Municipal Corporations; School Sites. 

Petitions presented. By the Earl of Devon, the Earl of 
Clare, and Earl Fitzwilliam, from Devonshire, Yorkshire, 
and other places, for a Repeal of the Corn-laws.—By the 
Duke of Rutland, from Croydon, against the New Poor- 
law Bill. 


PontsuMent oF Deatu.] The Mar. 
quess of Normanby moved the second 
reading of the Punishment of Death Bill. 

The Earl of Haddington said, he should 
move as an amendment to the clause re- 
lating to rape, that after the word “death,” 
near the end of the clause, should be in- 
serted ‘* excepting in cases of rape, where 
more than one person is concerned.” 

The Marquess of Normanby felt it his 
duty to resist the amendment; her Ma- 
jesty’s Government thought the proposition 
of an hon, and learned Gentleman in the 
other House was well worthy of their at- 
tention, and one it would be consistent with 
their duty to support. He (the Marquess 
of Normanby) thought, that as far as 
number was concerned, the offence was 
the same. He would call the attention of 





their Lordships to a circumstance which 
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had happened about two years ago. Their 
attention had been called to cases where 
conviction had taken place, but he would 
bring before them a case where conviction 
had not taken place. So strong was the 
case to which he was about to allude, 
that the neighbosring magistrates for- 
warded a memorial to her Majesty’s 
Government respecting it. Of that me- 
morial the following is a copy :— 


“ Copy of Memorial from several Magistrates, 
addressed to the Right Hon. Lord John Ruse 
sell, as Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, in 1837- 


“ We the undersigned, being resident in and 
near Gloucester, feel deeply interested in a 
trial that has just taken place at the assizes in 
this city, and considering its result has a most 
important bearing on the proposed alterations 
in the criminal laws, now under the care of 
Government, feel it our duty to lay before your 
Lordship some important particulars of the 
trial, for the veracity of which we beg to refer 
to the judge, Mr. Baron Bolland ; to Sergeant 
Ludlow, or to any other official person con- 
nected with the court. 

“Tt appears that three men. named Parry, 
Wright and Rea, were indicted fora violent 
assault and rape, committed on the person of 
Mary Lee. The evidence not only proved most 
clearly the guilt of the prisoners, but also that 
the crime had been committed under the most 
revolting circumstances of violence and cruelty. 

“The jury, after a long deliberation, in- 
quired of the judge whether they could bring 
in any mitigating form of verdict which would 
save the lives of the prisoners, of whose guilt 
such an inquiry proves they were convinced. 
On finding, however, there was no alternative 
between acquittal and death, their fears of being 
accessory to the infliction of this dreadful pu- 
nishment appears to have overcome every other 
consideration, as they soon returned a verdict 
of ‘ not guilty,’ to the astonishment of all who 
had heard the evidence given in the court. 
The case has produced an unusual sensation 
in this city and neighbourhood, and every one 
feels that there must be something decidedly 
wrong for men so clearly guilty of so black a 
crime to be thrown back upon society alto- 
gether unpunished, by the verdict ‘of twelve 
disinterested men. And if the evil, wherever 
it may be, is not speedily corrected, society 
will be left in a fearfully unprotected condition, 
and a great encouragement will be given to the 
commission of the deepest crimes. 

“‘ It is this circumstance that has excited and 
alarmed the public mind in this neighbourhood 
with regard to this case, and has induced us to 
bring it especially under the notice of your 
Lordship at this important juncture, as a clear 
and practical illustration of the evils arising 
out of our present system of criminal juris- 
prudence—evils which, we believe, can only 
be remedied by such an alteration in the law as 
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shall substitute some severe secondary punish- 
ment for that of death. 

‘We may throw the blame upon the jury, it 
is true, but that will not correct the evil of 
which we complain, since, from what we have 
seen of the difficulty of obtaining convictions 
in capital cases, and from what we know of the 
growing repugnance in the public mind to the 
sacrifice of life, we consider it quite certain 
that juries will be found more and more un- 
willing to become accessory to a punishment 
at which their feelings will iacreasingly revolt 
as it becomes more rare, and the uselessness of 
which, for the protection of society, is daily 
becoming more apparent. 

“In the hope that this private communica- 
tion of the facts above stated may tend to de- 
termine your Lordship in carrying the proposed 
ameliorations of the criminal law sufficiently 
far to meet the decidedly altered views of so- 
ciety, and to secure the community against the 
improper acquittal of guilty and dangerous 
men, we beg to subscribe ourselves, your 
Lordship’s most obedient humble servants, 

[Signed by the mayor (Shute) of Glouces- 
ter and four county and city magis- 
trates. ]” 

Now, the circumstances of this case 
were most revolting, and there was no 
doubt as to the facts. Nevertheless, the 
jury put this question to the judge— 
whether, if they found them guilty, the 
men’s lives would be spared? The re- 
sult was an acquittal. The jury were to 
blame, certainly, but this was the general 
feeling amongst jurors, and the great ob- 
ject of their Lordships was to obtain con- 
victions. In another case, where the party 
was indicted for an assault and rape, an 
acquittal took place, the judge having 
informed him (the Marquess of Normanby) 
that the extreme penalty of the law being 
attached to the crime prevented a convic- 
tion taking place. He would put it to 
their Lordships whether, when the convic- 
tions had diminished in proportion to the 
acquittals to so large an amount as the re- 
turns exhibited, it would not be most ju- 
dicious in them to amend the law, so as to 
ensure conviction in every case where the 
facts warranted it. He believed, that 
the interests of justice would be best pro- 
moted by not attempting to make the dis- 
tinction proposed by his noble Friend. 
The practice and experience of courts of 
law had shown that juries, upon whom 
they must rely for carrying the law into 
effect, would not convict where the capital 
punishment was attached. 

The Earl of Winchilsea intimated, that 
it was his intention to propose an amend- 
ment, by striking out the two last lines of 
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clause 3, and if the amendment was re- 
jected, he should propose, that the third 
clause be struck out altogether. 

Lord Denman said, he was extremely 
unwilling to take any part on a question 
relating to the amendment of the criminal 
law, unless he distinctly saw that the 
House of Lords was determined to pass 
the amendments suggested, because he 
felt the utmost inconvenience if, as a legis- 
lator, he should oppose a law which, 
afterwards, as a judge, he might be bound 
to carry into effect. He had therefore ab- 
stained from taking part in the discussion 
which took place on the measure the other 
night, and had also abstained from coming 
down to the House, beeause he found the 
House of Commons had sent up a bill to 
abolish the punishment of death in cases 
of that sort, and he waited for the deci- 
sion of their Lordships, and to bow to the 
law as it should be pronounced by the Le- 
gislature. But he must say he thought, 


when the House of Commons had sanc- 
tioned a principle as to the offence in 
general, and when their Lordships also 
had sanctioned a principle as to the 
offence in general, it was a monstrous 
anomaly that capital punishments should 


be kept alive with regard to the particular 
mode of the offence. It was clear, that 
the offence as committed by many persons 
might partake of a character of cruelty and 
proflizacy which might not be the case 
with regard to offences committed by indi- 
viduals. But rapes committed by indivi- 
duals might be of a far worse character 
than those committed by several persons. 
He (Lord Denman) had had experience 
on this subject, and he knew by experience 
these rapes were seldom deliberately com- 
mitted. They were usually the result of 
some accidental communication at a fair 
or junketing, where persons of different 
sexes came together, and when at a late 
hour of the night some unfortunate female, 
whose imprudence had led her into the 
company, became the victim of brutal and 
disgusting outrage. But he was sure, that 
there were cases of this sort where their 
Lordships’ feelings, and the feelings of 
the public would revolt at the infliction of 
the punishment of death. Then why 
should one class of cases be selected in 
order to raise inquiries respecting it, and 
to raise the most painful duties that could 
possibly be cast upon a jury? Was it fit 
still to ask juries as an alternative, whe- 
ther they would commit perjury or that 
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which they considered to be murder? He 
believed the principles were much too 
strongly urged. His own opinion was, 
that the juries manfully did their duty, 
and that it was as often the fault of the 
judge who contemplated with horror the 
depriving a fellow creature of life as of 
juries, that persons accused of this crime 
were frequently acquitted. He confessed, 
that it appeared to him, that it would be 
injurious to make this single exception, 
It was one to which the ministers of the 
law would feel the greatest objection. He 
had no wish to press their opinions against 
the decision of their Lordships, but as he 
had found that the opinions and repre- 
sentations of the judges had had great 
weight with their Lordships, he would 
take the liberty of suggesting, that before 
this clause was passed, himself and his 
noble Friend (Lord Abinger) should have 
an opportunity of conferring with the 
judges and ascertaining their opinion. He 
would have refrained from making those 
observations, had he not felt, that the 
general principle being once carried, no 
small and accidental circumstance should 
be suffered to interfere with it, 

The Earl of Wicklow opposed the 
amendment, on the ground that there 
were grades of criminality in the offence; 
that in some forms it was aggravated, and 
in others of less importance. If they 
drew a distinction at all, they must draw 
it in such a number of cases, that it would 
be an absurdity to abolish this punishment 
at all. 

Lord Lyndhurst suggested, that the 
word “ concerned ” in the amendment of 
his noble Friend, might have a larger legal 
sense than he intended, as one who was 
privy to the commission of the offence, 
though absent, was said to be concerned 
in it. 

Lord Abinger observed, the question 
which had been started, showed with what 
a serious question they were dealing. It 
would really appear, from the way in 
which it was forced on them, that they 
were a cipher in legislation. 

Lord Denman said, the question was, 
whether public opinion had decided the 
principle of this measure, not whether one 
day or ten days were allowed for the dis 
cussion of it. 

The Earl of Haddington thought the 
best course would be to postpone the bill 
until to-morrow. 

The Marquess of Normanby said, that 
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if there was any strong feeling in the 
House, that the question required further 
reference, he should not oppose it, though 
at the same time he was prepared to give 
a negative to the postponement of the 

uestion; and also to urge upon their 
Lordships to do so. His own inclination 
was to go on, but still, if it was the opi- 
nion of the House, that a postponement 
should take place, he should not object to 
it. Asto his having the opinion of the 
judges, when he spoke on that point he 
merely meant to say, that he consulted the 
judge who tried each case, which was 
submitted to him, and the opinions of the 
judges he found to be such as he had 
stated. 

The Earl of Westmeath knew not what 
the noble and learned Lord opposite meant 
by the sanction of public opinion. He 
had seen some clever publications, urging 
the abolition of the punishment of death, 
but who would say, that these conveyed 
correctly the public opinion ? 

The Earl of Wicklow said, it was true, 
this bill had been carried this Session by 
the House of Commons; but it had been 
rejected Session after Session in former 
years, And how was it now carried? In 
the very last days of the Session, when the 
House was hurrying to terminate its busi- 
ness, and when it could not give due con- 
sideration to any subject of importance, 
much less to one of such vast magni- 
tude as this. If they passed this law, 
they would lower themselves in public 
opinion; for as the organ of the public 
voice, they would sanction what the peo- 
ple of this ‘country would never confirm 
—that sodomy and rape were not crimes 
of so heinous a character as to deserve 
death. 

Lord Brougham said, that among the 
reasons given for postponing the measure 
was the great difficulty in framing a pro- 
vision of this description. He had on a 
former occasion, when the subject was 
before the House, stated those difficulties. 
He thought, that the subject, from the 
difficulties which surrounded it, required 
further consideration, and that their Lord- 
ships should pause before they proceeded 
to introduce a change in the present law. 
He was not aware, that it would be im- 
possible to revert to the capital punish- 
ment in aggravated cases, if it should be 
found free from the objections to which he 
had alluded, and if the difficulties could 
be overcome. He could not agree with 
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the doetrine, that if they remitted a severe 
punishment in any case they had not a 
right, after having had greater experience 
and after having further considered the 
subject, to retrace their steps, and resort 
to the severe punishment again, if it 
should be found necessary; and he should 
think, that in making alterations in the 
criminal law, he should incura great risk, 
if those alterations were to be considered 
as final, conclusive, and binding, and 
could not be altered after further experi- 
ence. He thought enough had been said 
to show, that it would be better to post- 
pone the further consideration of this 
enactment. 

The Marquess of Normanby had no 
objection to adjourn the debate until to- 
morrow, It would be extremely inconve- 
nient to postpone it beyond to-morrow, 
because, if there were any amendments 
made, the bill must be returned to the 
Commons. 

The Earl of Wicklow could see no rea 
son for postponing the whole subject. 
They could divide upon the clause at once, 
and if it should not be rejected, then the 
consideration of the proposition before 
their Lordships could be postponed until 
to-morrow. He hoped his noble Friend 
would persevere in his motion for expung~- 
ing the clause. 

The Earl of Devon had ever been fa- 
vourable to the system which had pre- 
vailed of late years, and supported propo- 
sition after proposition for the mitigation 
of the penal law. The object they had 
to determine was not in his opinion, whe- 
ther they should refer for information to 
the judges for their opinion, as a basis 
whereupon tu legislate. He was convinced 
already, that the alteration in the law pro- 
posed in the third clause of this bill would 
not effect the object sought—namely, the 
certainty of conviction by the juries impan- 
nelled. He should, therefore, support the 
proposition, that the clause be altogether 
omitted. 

The Earl of Harewood did not think it 
was becoming in their Lordships to require 
the opinion of the judges to authorise 
them to legislate on this subject. He 
could not at all subscribe to the opinion, 
that the House ought to legislate on the 
opinion of the judges. He objected to 
the manner in which it was proposed to 
obtain that opinion. The noble and 
learned Lord was to collect it in his cons 
versation with those learned persons, and 
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then to report it to the House. He 
thought, that the House ought neither to 
legislate on the opinion of the judges, nor 
on the opinions of juries. Whether or 
not juries would do their duty in convict- 
ing prisoners guilty of this offence, he 
never would consent to see it visited with 
any punishment short of death. 

The Earl of Radnor: The question was 
not, what crimes were worthy of death, 
but what were the punishments which 
would be effectual in repressing crime. 
When jurors forswore themselves rather 
than bring in a verdict of guilty, from the 
apprehension that loss of life would follow 
their decision, they must alter the punish- 
ment, for it was no longer effectual for its 
purpose. 

The Earl of Haddington thought it was 
only common sense to be desirous of 
obtaining the opinions of the learned 
judges, who were the most competent per- 
sons in the land to give an opinion on 
such a subject. He hoped, that the de- 
bate would be adjourned. 

The Earl of Wenchilsea said, that there 
was no question of law to be submitted to 
the judges. The question simply was, 
whether such and such crimes were to re- 


main capital felonies punishable with 


death. He could not, therefore, consent 
to the postponement of the bill. 

Lord Denman, in explanation, said, he 
did not wish that the opinion of the judges 
should be obtained as a basis for legisla- 
tion. He only desired to obtain their 
general impression on the subject. 

Lord Brougham said, that the rational 
and regular course to pursue would be to 
consider the proposed amendments before 
they proceeded to expunge the clause al- 
together. 

The Earl of Devon differed from the 
noble and learned Lord. It would be a 
waste of time to discuss amendments, if 
the House should be of opinion that the 
whole clause ought to be expunged. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that the 
question before the House was a question 
which would be likely to be brought to a 
more satisfactory decision by an adjourn- 
ment. It appeared, that all the other 
questions remained, with ample time and 
opportunity for their Lordships to decide 
upon them. He was, therefore, afraid, 
that if they did not adjourn this debate, 
they would not have time or opportunity 
to arrive at any satisfactory result upon it. 
He hoped they would adjourn this ques- 
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tion until to-morrow, in order that they 
might have time to make up their minds 
upon it, after inquiring further into it. 

The Earl of Winchilsea said, he saw 
most willing to give way to the opinions 
which had been expressed by the noble 
Duke as well as other noble Lords, and 
he would have no objection to have this 
debate adjourned until to-morrow. At 
the same time, he begged to give notice, 
that he would move to strike out the first 
part of the clause altogether, or however 
amended it should be by their Lordships, 
he was determined to move that it be en- 
tirely expunged. 

Debate adjourned. 


Elections. 


Private Brrts—Dissoiurion.] Lord 
Wharncliffe begged to ask the noble Vis- 
count whether he had considered the 
hardship to which individuals who had 
private bills before the House would be 
exposed by the dissolution, and what the 
noble Viscount proposed to do ? 

Viscount Duncannon said, that he was 
quite aware of the great hardship that those 
parties would be subject to, who were in- 
terested in the progress of private bills 
through Parliament this Session, by hav- 
ing their bills set aside by the dissolution 
of Parliament, and the heavy expense 
they had been already put to, thrown 
away. He had made inquiries into the 
subject, with a view of, if possible, provid- 
ing some remedy for these grievances, and 
he had found, that on former occasions, of 
a similar description to the present, the 
Government had introduced a resolution 
into the new Parliament to place those par- 
ties in the same situation as that in which 
they would have stood had there been no 
dissolution. He begged to assure the noble 
Lord, that the same course would be pur- 
sued by her Majesty’s Government, in 
the ensuing Parliament which had been 
adopted by other Governments to which 
he had alluded. 


Bripery at Exvecrions.] The Mar- 
quess of Normanby moved, that their 
Lordships should resolve themselves into 
ccna on the Bribery at Elections 

ill. 

Lord Brougham fully agreed in the 
strong desire which had been gene- 
rally expressed, that some measure 
should be immediately passed through 
the Houses of Parliament which would 
have the effect of putting an end to 
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that abominable and wholesale system 
of bribery which had been carried on in 
so many cases throughout the kingdom. 
But however anxious he was to see such 
a bill passed, he must say that, in his 
opinion, the bill which was now before 
the House, and which purported to be a 
bill that would at once get rid of this 
abuse, was, on the contrary, a measure 
which would give every indemnity for the 
most wholesale bribery, and its more dis- 
astrous consequences. ‘The bill first said, 
that all persons whatsoever shall be com- 
pellable (without any exception) to come 
forward and give evidence as to any act of 
bribery which may have come to their 
knowledge, including not only agents, in- 
cluding not only the parties, including not 
only the accessories to the bribery, but 
also including the evidence of the wife 
against the husband, without allowing any 
indemnity ; also including the evidence of 
the counsel against the client, and the 
evidence of the solicitor and attorney 
against the client; yes, even the attorney 
was bound by the first section of this act, 
to give evidence against his client. If, 
after the client had perpetrated the offence, 
he came to consult his counsel or his 
attorney, that counsel or attorney who 
was to defend him, after the offence had 
been committed,—this confidential com- 
munication, which had been made for the 
purpose of aiding the defence of the client, 
might, by this bill, be extorted from his 
counsel or solicitor ; and this he thought 
was contrary to every rule that had ever 
been laid down for the administration of 
justice. If it were said, that it had been 
intended to make an exception in the case 
of a wife as against her husband, or a 
solicitor or counsel against his client, that 
the judge would have power to make an 
exception in favour of these cases, he 
would say, that the judge had no right 
whatever, by the bill as it stood, to ex- 
clude any such cases at all. In fact, the 
question would not come on before the 
judges, but before the chairman of com- 
mittees in the other House of Parliament. 
The second section enacted, ‘* As well the 
candidates at any such election, or Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons.” Now, 
he thought it might be as well if the word 
“and ” was here introduced, instead of 
the word “or.” And then it went on to 
say—‘ The chairman, by the direction of 
the committee, shall have a right to report 
to the House, if the party refuses to give 
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evidence, for the interposition of their 
authority or censure.” The interposition 
of their authority or censure! Now, he 
would ask, did mortal man ever hear of an 
Act of Parliament drawn up in this way ? 
Why was it not written ‘ their authority 
and censure?” Surely, if the House pos- 
sessed authority, they also would possess 
the power of marking their approval or 
censure. Very little care, he thought, 
had been taken in the drawing up of the 
bill. The first section compelled the dis- 
closure of bribery. Now, if they admitted 
the stringency of the first clause, they 
would see that there was no power given 
of an indemnity in favour of any persons. 
He therefore thought, that the only in- 
demnity which it gave was, to secure the 
commission of a wholesale system of 
bribery. It would secure those who had 
given and taken bribes; for all that a 
party had to do, who had employed a 
score or two of corrupt and profligate 
persons to distribute money for the pur- 
pose of bribery at elections,—all that a 
party who was engaged in the defence of 
the persons who had been guilty of bribery 
—all that such a party had to do to secure 
an absulute and perpetual indemnity, both 
from a civil suit and criminal proceedings, 
and the censure of Parliament, was simply 
to go through the ceremony of calling up 
every one of those corrupt persons, and 
putting a single question to each. The 
present bill, in the 7th clause, would give 
an indemnity to candidates, as well as 
agents, guilty of bribery; for while such 
candidates, being proved guilty of bribery, 
were not re_eligible under the present law, 
they would be re-eligible under the bill 
proposed. The candidate being unseated 
on one allegation might, after a dexterous 
confession of his agent, go down again to 
his constituents, and be re-elected. It 
would also, in a great degree, indemnify 
agents. Would their Lordships pass such 
a bill? But being most anxious to prevent, 
as much as possible, the recurrence of 
acts which were most dangerous to the 
franchise, and the freedom of election it- 
self, as well as subversive of the rights, 
liberties, and morals of the people, he 
would be happy to support any measure 
calculated to put a stop to those evils. 
The fourth clause, he allowed, was an 
exception to his general censure of the 
bill, and therefore he would retain it. 
Lord Abinger concurred in all the ani- 
madversions of his noble and learned 
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Friend, Indeed, they were unanswerable 
So hastily and crudely had this biil evi- 
dently been framed, that the inference 
from its contents naturally was, that its 
authors really did not intend that it should 
pass. A bill on such a difficult and im- 
portant question of legislation should have 
been drawn up only after solemn and 
laborious consideration, But here we had 
a measure brought forward on the very 
eve of the close of the Session, most 
hastily put together, and yet proposing 
the enactment of clauses, which would be 
contrary to all the law and usages of this 
country; for such was the character of the 
section which would compel parties to 
criminate themselves. Even if it were right 
and just to make so great a change, 
surely it ought not to be done in the hasty 
legislation of one night. And, after all, 
the bill, if passed, would, as his noble and 
learned Friend had shown, protect bribery 
instead of prevent it. Still, he admitted 
that the fourth clause was a good one, and 
acquiescing in the wish of his noble and 
learned Friend, he would consent to its 
going into committee. 


The Marquess of Normanby hoped the ; 


noble and learned Lord would withdraw 
the insinuation he had thrown out to the 
effect that the author of the bill did not 
intend that it should pass. The biil might 
be objectionable in many respects; but, 
for all that, he could assure the noble and 
learned Lord, the framers of it had been 
actuated by none but sincere intentions 
for its enactment. 

Lord Abinger meant nothing personally 
offensive to the framers of the bill, he 
only spoke of the impression which its 
contents would make on the mind of any 
man, 

Their Lordships in committee on the 
bill. 
All the clauses in the bill, except the 
preamble, and the fourth clause, were 
rejected ; and the preamble and the clause 
adverted to having been agreed to, the 
louse resumed. 

Report to be received. 

Adjourned. 
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Minutes.] Bilis. Read a second time:—Bills of Ex- 


change; Loan Societies.—Read a third time :— Highway 
Rates. 
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Petitions presented. By Sir M. Chapman, from Westmeath, 
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by Lord Barrington, from Brighton, and another place, 
by Sir C. Burrell, from Sussex, and by Colonel Perceval, 
from Mayo, against any Alteration of the Corn-laws.—By 
Mr. Hayter, Mr. Wyse, and Mr. Baines, from various 
districts of the Metropolis, by Mr. Villiers, from various 
counties in England and Scotland, and by Mr. Pryme, 
from Cambridge, for a Repeal of the Corn-laws.— By Mr, 
Macaulay, from Scotland, against Church Patronage.—By 
Mr. Fielden, from various places, for a Repeal of the New 
Poor-law; and for a Law to limit the Labour of hands in 
Factories—By Mr. A. Chapman, from the Chamber of 
Commerce of Greenock, against the Alteration of the 
Timber Duties.—By Sir W. Follett, from Solicitors of 
Exeter, praying for a change in the Site of the Law 
Courts 


the Person. 


OFFENCES AGAINST THE PERSON.] On 
the motion of the Attorney-general the 
Order of the Day for the committal of this 
bill was read and discharged, for the pur. 
pose of withdrawing it till the next Ses- 
sion. 

Order of the day discharged. Bill 
withdrawn. 

Mr. Wode. 


Foreicn Factortes.] 
house moved, 


“ That an humble Address be presented to 
her Majesty, praying that she will be graciously 
pleased to give directions that there be laid 
before Parliament, through the medium of her 
ambassadors or other dipiomatic residents 
abroad, copies of all regulations established in 
foreign factories, together with such explana- 
tions in detail as the nature of the cases will 
admit; describing the character of the food 
used therein, and the wages paid therein, 
whether in specie or in kind.” 


Mr. Labouchere said, that his only ob- 
jection to the motion arose from the im- 
pression upon his mind, that the informa- 
tion asked for had already been laid before 
the House in the returns and reports made 
by our foreign consuls for the information 


of the Poor-law commissioners. He 
thought that no additional information 
whatever could be obtained by the present 
motion; and it was scarcely fair to the 
consuls themselves, having so recently 
troubled them upon a similar subject, to 
call upon them to make fresh returns. 
Mr. Hume said, he had given notice 
several days previously of his intention to 
move an amendment, which would have 
raised a general discussion on this sub- 
ject, but in the present state of the House 
it appeared to him that no advantage 
would be derived from such a course. It 
was his intention to have brought the sub- 
ject before the House this Session, and he 
would suggest to the President of the 
Board of Trade that he should do as was 
done by the Government of the United 
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States, where the tariffs were collected, 
and a copy of them distributed among the 
Members of Congress. He thought that 
it was the business of her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to collect the tariffs of every 
country with which we had commercial 
intercourse, We ought to know at what 
rate our manufactures were received in 
every country with which we dealt. This 
ought to be the business of some depart- 
ment or of some individual officer, and he 
knew no one better qualified for it than 
the Board of Trade. When he (Mr.Hume) 
was in Holland, he found they were pub- 
lishing a quadruple tariff of the principal 
nations with which they dealt, and he did 
not see why England should be backward 
on the subject. His object was, that the 
House should be put in possession of the 
tariff of every State with which we traded, 
and that authentic copies of them should 
be in the possession of every Member of 
that House who felt interested in such 
subjects. 

Mr. Wodehouse felt almost disposed to 
withdraw his motion, as the hon. Member 
for Kilkenny had made a statement far 
beyond it. 

Mr. Hume wished to know whether the 
hon. Member opposite would have any ob- 
jection to amend his motion, so as to give 
the tariffs of all States ? 

Mr. Labouchere did not see, that the 
motion had any thing to do with the tariffs 
of other nations. On that head one of the 
Secretaries to the Board of Trade was en- 
gaged in collecting information, which, 
when ready, would be laid on the Table of 
the House, and he hoped the hon. Gentle- 
man would rest satisfied with this, and not 
press his motion to a division. 

Sir John Guest stated, that he did not 
rise to object to the motion, although he 
feared that it would be exceedingly diffi- 
cult to obtain the detailed information re- 
quired; but he rose principally to notice 
what fell from a noble Lord, in another 
place, in respect to the iron trade. From 
what fell from that noble Lord, it might be 
inferred that the iron trade was in a 
flourishing state—a statement which he 
was sorry to say he could not confirm. 
On the contrary, a reduction in the price 
of bar iron had taken place of about 30 
per cent.; and it was now in so distressed 
a state, that a reduction of a large amount 
in the rate of wages paid to the workmen 
in that trade had already taken place, and 
still further reduction was, he regretted to 
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say, on the eve of being effected. The 
iron trade was very much dependent upon 
the export trade, and it was impossible it 
could be prosperous unless we could take, 
in exchange for iron, those articles which 
we required and which other countries 
had to dispose of. He alluded particu. 
larly to the United States of America, 
upon commercial relations with which the 
iron trade mainly depended for prosperity, 

Mr. Villiers thought that our ambassa- 
dors or consular agents had no right to 
enter the manufactories in foreign nations 
for the purpose of obtaining the informa- 
tion required by the hon. Gentleman who 
brought forward this motion. 

Mr. Wodehouse said, he had never 
heard so extraordinary an assertion as that 
made by the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton. His object was, to obtain in- 
formation in regard to the wages and 
habits of foreign workmen, which might 
be of great use in illustrating the condition 
of the working classes of this country, aad 
he could not therefore withdraw his motion. 

Motion agreed to. 

Adjourned. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, June 18, 1841. 


MrinvutTes.}] Bills. Read a second time :—Highway Rates. 
—Read a third time :—Metropolis Improvements; County 
Bridges; Bribery at Elections. 

Petitions presented. By Lord Ashburton, the Duke of 
Buckingham, the M of Londonderry, the Earl of 
Aberdeen, the Earl of Haddington, the Earl of Ripon, 
Viseount Strangford, and the Earl of Harrington, from 
Norfolk, Great Dunmow, Newtownards, Kirkaldy, Hoot- 
ham, Coldstream, Canterbury, Surrey, and other places, 
against any Alteration of the Corn-laws.—By Lord 
Brougham, from a great many places, against any Grant 
of Public Money for Church Extension, and for the 
Abolition of Church Rates. 





Corn-Laws (IrELAND.)] The Mar. 
quess of Londonderry presented a petition 
from Newtownards, in the county Down, 
against any alteration of the Corn-laws. In 
presenting this petition, the noble Marquess 
begged to call ihe attention of their Lord- 
ships to the facts connected with it, and to 
the cirgumstances under which it had been 
signed.” In order that the House might 
fully understand those circumstances, and 
might rightly appreciate the value which 
ought to be attached to this petition, he 
must inform them that a universal move- 
ment had been made in Ulster by the 
Radicals and Repealers of that district in 
favour of an alteration of the existing 
Corn-laws. This movement took place 
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on Tuesday, the 23rd of May, andher 
would be right for him to mention a cir- 
cumstance which would exhibit the de- 
scription of persons who took a part in 
this Anti Corn-law agitation, and the na- 
ture of such agitation. In almost all the 
instances, the meetings appeared to have 
been held at the Roman Catholic chapels, 
and to have been got up entirely by the 
priests. Many of the inhabitants of New- 
townards, Comber, and its vicinity, gentle- 
men of wealth and respectability, how- 
ever, entertaining entirely opposite views, 
and having no sympathy with the pro- 
ceedings of these Radical meetings to 
which he had alluded, were determined 
to express their sentiments, and to re- 
move from the district the stigma which 
had been thus attached to it. They ac- 
cordingly requested Mr. Andrews, his 
agent, to call a counter-meeting, and at 


this meeting, attended by all the men of 


station and property in the neighbour- 
hood, the petition which he now begged 
to present had been signed. The New- 
townards meeting was solely in conse- 
quence of a most insignificant gathering 
in the Roman Catholic chapel, headed by 
the priest and a small linen draper, backed 
by a few weavers. All these Radical 
meetings had been organised and ordered 
by Mr. O’Connell, and were in absolute 
subserviency to the Roman Catholic priests. 
He was bound also to inform their Lord- 
ships, that a general requisition from the 
county of Down had been signed for a 
public meeting; but it had been aban- 
doned, because the magistrates of the 
county had been unwilling to excite agi- 
tation on so important a subject as a 
change in the Corn-laws. The feeling 
throughout the province of Ulster and all 
the northern parts of Ireland of the re- 
spectable farmers and men of station or 
property, was unanimously opposed to an 
alteration of the present system. With 
these remarks he begged to lay upon the 
Table the petition to which he had called 
their attention. 

The Marquess of Downshire bore testi- 
mony to the almost universal feeling which 
prevailed through the north of Ireland in 
favour of the present Corn-laws. From 
his own personal knowledge he could 
testify to the respectability, and wealth, 
and station, of the petitioners whose peti- 

¥tion the noble Marquess had presented. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


, 
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DratnaGE aND BuiLpINnGs.] The 
Earl of Wicklow wished to ask a question 
of the noble Marquess opposite, relatiye 
to two bills, which, after having been duly 
considered in their Lordships’ House, had 
been passed, and sent to the other House 
of Parliament. One of these bills was for 
the better drainage of towns, the other 
for the improvement of buildings. He 
wished to know what had been done with 
those measures ? 

The Marquess of Normanby regretted 
to state, that the bills had been aban- 
doned, in consequence of the termination 
of the Session at an earlier period than 
had been expected. He had, however, 
one consolation, that it was not his fault, 
nor did it arise from any want of zeal on 
the part of the Government, that the bills 
had not been passed. 


PunisuMEnT oF Deatu.] The Mar- 
quess of Normanby moved the resumption 
of the adjourned debate on the amend- 
ments proposed to the abolition of the 
Punishment of Death Bill, after the third 
reading. 

The Earl of Haddington would not, 
after the discussion which had taken 
place, persist in pressing his amendment 
(for the continuance of capital punish. 
ment in cases of rape in which more per- 
sons than one were engaged). He, there- 
fore begged leave to withdraw it. 

The Earl of Winchilsea was of opinion, 
that the third clause exempted from the 
punishment of death the perpetrators of 
certain crimes that ought to be visited 
with the heaviest punishment. The crime 
to which the first part of the clause re- 
lated, was one which he thought ought 
especially to remain a subject for capital 
punishment. He implored their Lordships 
not to withdraw the punishment of death 
from a crime so utterly abhorrent to the 
feelings of human nature. It was to be 
observed, that a conviction for that crime 
could not be obtained unless on the clear- 
est and most undoubted evidence. Their 
Lordships, he was convinced, would do 
great violence to the moral feelings of a 
very large class of the community, if they 
exempted this crime from the punishment 
of death. He, therefore, moved, that all 
the words of the 3rd clause from the word 
“that” in the fifth line to the word “ felon” 
in the seventh line be omitted. 

The Marquess of Normanby was glad 
that the noble Earl had proposed his 
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amendment with so much brevity, because the earliest period, both to Ireland and 
one of the worst things their Lordships Scotland, 


could do was to enter into a discussion | 


on an amendment of this kind. He 


thought there was some difficulty in deal- , 


ing with this offence. Retaining the capi- 
tal punishment, prosecution would in many 
instances be nugatory, and if they com- 
muted the punishment to transportation | 
for life, that would necessarily imply com- 
munion of the offenders with other prison- 
ers, which would be highly improper; at 
the same time he should be ready to 
bow to the opinion of the House in this 
matter.— Amendment agreed to. 

The Earl of Winchilsea again rose to 
move the other amendment of which he 
had given notice. His object was, to keep 
the law in its present state, If the capital 
punishment in cases of rape were reimit- 
ted, he very much feared tlie offence 
would alarmingly increase. He therefore 
begged leave to move, that the clause be 
omitted. 

The Marquess of Normanby defended 
the clause. 
retained, the convictions would be greatly 
diminished. He hoped their Lordships 
would not be induced to depart from the 
principle of this clause, which they had 
already affirmed in a very full House. 

Lord Ashburton thought the commuta- 
tion of the capital punishment would se- 
cure conviction where the offence had 
been committed, whereas the retention of 
the extreme penalty would in many cases 
not only prevent prosecution, but inter- 
fere with conviction. 

The Earl of Wicklow was favourable to 
the amendment. He admitted, that the 


If capital punishment were | 


treasonings of the law lords the other even- , 


ing in favour of the clause would have 
been extremely cogent if they had been | 
founded on fact, but he denied that such 
was the case. He could not agree that the 
paucity of convictions arose from an im- 


Bill passed. 


Criminat Justice 1x Borovcus.] 
On the motion of the Marquess of Nor- 
manby, the Criminal Justice in Boroughs 
Bill was read a second time. The Stand- 
ing Orders were suspended, and it was 
moved the House go into committee on 
the bill. 

The Earl of Wilton objected to the bill 
proceeding in its present state, his object 
being to exempt Manchester from its ope- 
ration. He therefore objected to the mo- 
tion that the bill go into committee. The 
reason why he proposed this was, that 
the clerk of the peace of Manchester had 
had no compensation given to him, and 
this bill would therefore inflict great in. 
justice on him. 

The Earl of Warwick would consent to 
this exemption, as it would not endanger 
the bill, as it was a good bill as far as it 
concerned Warwickshire. 

Lord Lyndhurst said, when this bill had 
been brought forward on a former oc- 
casion a complaint had been made, that 
certain officers whose offices were to be 
put an end to by the bill had not had 
compensation, and it was agreed that the 
bill should stand over in order that com- 
pensation might be given and a bill 
brought into the House of Commons for 
that purpose. The House of Commons 
had given compensation in two instances, 
but had refused it in the case of Man- 
chester. Their Lordstips having _ pre- 
viously allowed the bill to stand over till 
compensation was granted, and that 
having been refused as to Manchester, it 
appeared to him that this bill ought not 
to pass as regarded Manchester. The bill 
applied to various boroughs, and if they 
left out the borough of Manchester there 


' would be no hardship as to rates on the 


pression in the public mind, that the pan- | 
ishment was at all disproportioned to the | 


offence. It arose entirely from the pecu- 
liarity of the proof in each case. 

Their Lordships divided on the question 
that the clause stand part of the bill :— 
Contents 64; Not-Contents 60: Ma- 
jority 4. 


| 


other boroughs, as the charges relating to 
Manchester would be left out. 

The Marquess of Normanby said, that 
if the noble Lord pressed his amendment, 
he would decidedly endanger the passing 
of the bill. He thought if they exempted 
Manchester from the operation of the bill, 
a heavier rate must fali on other places. 


The Earl of Wicklow hoped, that the | It would in fact, transfer the payment of 
noble Marquess would extend the opera- | the rates from one party to another, 


tion of this bill to Ireland. 
The Marquess of Normanby replied, 


The Marquess of Salisbury must object 
to the manner in which the noble Marquess 


that it was his intention to extend it, at | was pressing on this bill. 
3 E 
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The Marquess of Normanby denied, that 
he was pressing this bill at all improperly 
upon the House. It had been for a con- 
siderable time under discussion in the 
other House, as well as in that of their 
Lordships, and came up now in its due 
course from the Hause of Commons. 

Viscount Duncannon said, he did nat 
know how they could leave out Man- 
chester from the operation, so as to render 
the measure efficient or satisfactory, 

The Marquess of Normanby said, he 
was certain that the noble Lord opposite 
could not be aware of the great inconve- 
nience which would be produced in Man- 
chester and elsewhere if the amendment 
were to be carried. It would, in fact, be 
impossible for him to overstate the serious 
consequences which would then arise, and 
the great confusion which it would cause 
in those places. He begged to inform the 
noble Lord that it was to the clerk of the 
peace, and the clerk of the peace only, 
that compensation was to be granted. He 
would hope, that under all these circum- 
stances, the noble Lord would not en- 
danger the bill itself, by pressing his 
amendment to a division. 

The Lord Chancellor said, their Lord- 
ships were perhaps not aware of the ex- 
tensive objects of this bill to facilitate the 
administration of the criminal law in all 
the new boroughs. They could not pro- 
ceed to the administration of justice 
without the assistance of this bill, The 
bill had come before the House, and ob- 
jections had been made that certain per- 
sons supposed to be entitled to compensa- 
tion were not provided for; and to a cer- 
tain extent the clerk of the peace of the 
Duchy of Lancaster appeared to be en- 
titled to compensation, There were other 
claims also, and it was clear that their 
Lordships would not support the measure 
without such provision. But their Lord- 
ships could not introduce this provision, 
and they had suspended the proceedings 
on the bill, in order to see what the House 
of Commons would do as to compensa- 
tion, The case of the individual that the 
noble Earl advocated was subjected to 
discussion in the House of Commons, and 
that House decided against the claim. 
Their Lordships had been in the habit of 
considering that eompensation was not a 
subject for the jurisdiction of that (the 
Lords) House, and the question now, 
therefore, was whether the House of Com- 


mons were competent to decide that ques- 
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tion; and, having decided that this indi- 
vidual was not entitled to any tp 
tion, whether their Lordships would deny 
to all these borough towns the benefit of 
this act, in order to compel the House of 
Commons to grant this compensation. 
The party having failed this ion ia 
obtaining compensation, wag not at all 
precluded from making another attempt 
in the House af Commons next Session, 

Lord Brougham reminded noble Lords 
that this had not been treated as any 
party question by the other Houge of Par, 
liament, as it appeared that Sir Rabert 
Peel as well as Lord John Russell had 
voted against any compensation, Ia 
mentioning this fact, he only spoke in 
vindication of the course which the other 
House had thought proper to pursue upon 
this subject. 

The Earl of Wilton having pressed his 
motion, the House divided on the ques- 
tion that the bill be committed—Con- 
tents 32: Not Contents 32. 

The numbers being equal, the eontents 
carried the motion, in conformity with the 
practice of the House. 

House in committee, 

The Earl of Wilton then moved a pro- 
viso to the effect, “‘ that nothing in the 
act should be construed as affecting the 
borough of Manchester,” 

The Marquess of Normanby obseryed, 
that the effect of the proviso, if carried, 
would be to defeat the bill. 

The House again divided on the pro- 
viso—Contents 31; Not Contents 32; 
Majority 1. 

Bill passed through committee and was 
reported, 


Doe Carts.] The Farl of Chichester 
nore the committal of the Dog Carts 

it, 

Lord Portman opposed the bill, as he 
did not see the necessity of extending the 
operations of such a measure into the 
rural districts; and in the large towns it 
would not be necessary, as the Municipal 
Corporations Act would enable the au- 
thorities of those pilesea to forbid dog- 
carts by by-laws if they shouget proper. 
Yet, of all those towns, the only one that 
had made a by-law against dog-carts was 
Oxford, probably in arder that the riding 
of the students should not be impeded, 
But he objected to the bill on principle, as 
it was excessively severe, for it would be 
a great hardship to fine a baker, for in- 
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stance, who might haye a dog under his 
eart, while he went to serve his customers. 
As for h ja there were no grounds 
whatever for assuming that this bill would 
tend to check that terrible malady, for he 
would ask the noble Lord whether he 
could state, as a fact proved by experience 
in this or any other country, that hydro- 
phobia had been eaused by over-working 
dogs? Further, the whole structure of 
the bill was absurd: for instance, it would 
make the person working 9 dog in a cart 
guilty of misdemeanor ; now misdemeanor 
was an indictable offence, and yet a sub- 
sequent clause ordered that the misde- 
meanant should be carried before a justice 
of the peace. He moved as an amend- 
ment, that the bill be committed that day 
three months. 

The Earl of Wicklow observed that in 
the former stage there was not a single 
dissentient, for humanity strongly de- 
manded that dogs should be pric from 
the brutal treatment we had long seen in- 
flicted upon them by their inhuman 
masters. He therefore hoped his noble 
Friend would not persevere in his oppo- 
sition. 

The Marquess of Salisbury said, it 
would be most cruel to fine a baker, as 
this bill proposed, who should leave a 
dog to take care of his cart while he went 
te serve a customer. He thought this was 
going too far, However, he would supr 
part the general principle of protecting 
dogs from the cruelty of their masters. 

he Marquess of Normanby suggested 
to his noble Friend the propriety of post- 
poning the further progress of this measure 
until next Session. 

Bill postponed.-——Adjourned. 
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Muyurgs.) Bills. Read a third time:—Court of Chancery. 
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Sir Sidney Smith 1894 


‘chester, for Reform of Parliament.--By Mr. Hume, from 
Middlesborough, in favour of the Government proposi- 
tions. —By Mr. Etwall, from Baptists of Andover, against 
Chureh Rates,—By Mr. Etwall, from Ratepayers of 


Sounp Dvuzs.} Mr. Hutt seeing the 
right hon. Gentleman the Presideat of 
the Board of Trade ia his place, was 
anxious to learn from the right hon, 
Gentleman whether any progress had been 
made towards effecting a revision of the 
Sound duties, in accordance with the 
motion which he had submitted to the 
House in the month of March last. 

Mr. Labouchere trusted, the answer he 
was enabled to give to the question put to 
him by the hon. Member for Hull would 
be satisfactory to the House, and to the 
great mercantile interests affected by this 
question. He was enabled to state, that 
a protocol had been signed by his noble 
Friend the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
and by the Danish Minister, by which he 
(Mr. Labouchere) hoped the foundation 
had been laid whjch would speedily lead 
to a satisfactory adjustment of the matter, 
The protocol had nat yet been ratified by 
the King of Denmark, but he believed it 
was the intention of his noble Friend at 
the head of the Foreign Department to 
lay it upon the table of the House, and 
thus enable hon, Members to see the 
terms of the arrangement which had been 
entered into. With regard to the revision 
of the tariff, commissioners for that pur- 
pose would be appointed to proceed ime 
mediately with that revision, and he 
trusted that the whole of this important 
question would be settled at no distant 


period. 


Pustic Monuments—Sir SipNey 
Smiru.}] Sir F. Burdett rose ta put a 
question to the noble Lord with reference 
to a motion which the House would recol- 
lect that he had intended to bring before 
the House upon the erection of 9 monu- 


,| ment to the late Sir Sidney Smith, but 


which he was prevented from submitting 
to the House by an assurance that it was 
the intention of the Government to take 
up the subject, and he was willing to 


neigh- | leave it in their hands, conceiving them 
. | be the fittest persons to conduct the ne- 


eessary arrangements. He was, however, 

much surprised and disappointed when he 

found that amongst the supplies proposed 

by the Government no grant for such a 

purpose _ mentioned, and, that in fact, 
3 E2 
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Railway 
no further notice was taken of the matter. 
He really had expected that some intima- 
tion of carrying out this object would be 
made by the Government, and he felt the 
disappointment the more because he was 
anxious to have said a few words respect- 
ing the gallant individual in question, 
with whom he had been formerly ac- 
quainted. Only the night before last he 
received a note from the noble Lord, 
stating that it was not the intention of the 
Government to do anything in the business 
during the present Session. He believed 
that there was a concurrent desire on the 
part of the public that a monument 
should be erected to the memory of Sir 
S. Smith, and some explanation of the 
intentions of Government was due to the 
House, to the Friends and relations of 
that gallant person, to the profession of 
which he was an ornament, to the country 
at large, and he might be permitted to 
add, to himself, because he felt that he 
was in rather an awkward predicament, 
not knowing what answers to give to 
those applicants who wished to be in- 
formed what had become of the project. 
All he knew at present was, that a pro- 
mise had been made on the part of the 
Government, which had not been carried 
into effect. 

Lord John Russell replied, that he cer- 
tainly undertook that a sum sufficient for 
the erection of a monument to Sir Sidney 
Smith should be provided out of the pub- 
lic funds, if the House of Commons would 
consent to such a vote; but upon taking 
the matter further into consideration, the 
cases of some other officers who had also 
been engaged in the service of the coun- 
try, were brought before the Government ; 
and there were two of those cases, which 
seemed to be of sufficient importance to 
induce the Government to consider whe- 
ther, in those instances, as well as in the 
instance of Sir Sidney Smith, it would not 
be proper to erect monuments at the 
public expense. He alluded to Lords Ex- 
mouth and Saumarez. If the Session had 
proceeded in the ordinary manner, it was 
his intention either to have taken out of 
the civil contingencies, a sum sufficient 
for the erection of the proposed monu- 
ments, or to have obtained the amount by 
a separate vote in the miscellaneous esti- 
mates. The hon. Baronet was, however, 


aware that an interruption had occurred 
in the ordinary proceedings of public bu- 
siness; and, for that reason, Government 
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had thought it better not to bring forward 
any supplementary estimates, but merely 
to take those which were necessary for 
carrying on the public service. Such, 
indeed, was the understanding of both 
sides of the House, and it seemed to him 
the better course, to reserve the application 
for such a sum, until Parliament met 
again. Hecould assure the hon, Baronet, 
that his opinions in favour of erecting a 
monument to Sir Sidney Smith had un- 
dergone no change, and that the delay in 
bringing the subject forward had entirely 
arisen from the peculiar circumstances of 
the present Session. 

Sir F. Burdett understood the noble 
Lord to say, that the delay had occurred, 
not from any change in his opinion as to 
the propriety of erecting a monument to 
Sir Sidney Smith, but from the unlooked- 
for circumstances which cut short the 
present Session. The family of Sir Sidney 
Smith, and the public, might then ex- 
pect to see the promise of erecting a 
monument fulfilled, for he understood 
the noble Lord to say, that he had not 
given up his intention of taking the matter 
in hand, 

Mr. Hume said, that the: monuments 
ought to be erected in some place where 
the public could see them. They had 
thirty or forty public monuments, which 
had cost the country upwards of 100,0002., 
but to which the public had no access. 
He hoped, therefore, that in future, no 
monuments would be placed in a situa- 
tion to which the people were debarred 
access, and he trusted the noble Lord 
would give his attention to this part of 
the subject. 

Conversation at an end, 


Raitway Traveuiinc.] Lord R. 
Grosvenor, as we understood, wished to 
know why passengers were excluded from 
travelling by certain lines of railroad on 
which the mails were carried. For in- 
stance, persons going to Dublin were 
obliged to go round by Warrington to 
Liverpool, while the mails were sent by a 
shorter route. He wished to know whether 
the Board of Trade had not the power of 
remedying the evil. 

Mr, Sheil thought that passengers had 
a right to be conveyed by the shortest 
route; but be would make enquiry. on 
the subject, and answer the noble Lord 
on Monday. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
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the. point had been raised in regard to 
other parts of the country, besides that 
alluded to by the noble Lord, and he 
apprehended that, though by law the Go- 
vernment had power to compel railway 
oe paver to forward the mails, they 
ad no power to oblige them to carry 
passengers. 
The House then adjourned. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, June 21, 1841. 


Minutes.) Bills. Received the Royal Assent :—Sugar 
Duties; Assessed I'axes Compositions; Stamp Duties 
(Law Proceedings); Banks of Issue; Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners; Militia Ballots Suspension; Court of Chan- 
cery; Tithes Recovery; Copyhold and Customary 
Tenure; Felony Explanation; Frivolous Suits; Vaccina- 
tion; Metropolis Improvements (No. 2); Municipal Cor- 
porations; Victoria Park ; Sewers; Ordnance Survey ; 
Turnpike Roads; Turnpike Roads and Highways; 
Sehool Sites (No. 2); County Bridges (No. 2); Western 
Australia; New South Wales.—Read a third time :— 
Highway Rates; Militia Pay ; Appropriation. 

Petitions presented, By Viscount Duncannon, from Sheer- 
ness, for an Alteration in the Corn-laws; and by the 
Earl of Haddington, from Berwickshire, and several 
parts of Seotland, and by Lord Lyndhurst, from Colches- 
ter, Witherfield, and other parts of Essex, against any 
Alteration, 


Corn Laws.—Tue Dtssorvtioy.} 
Lord Brougham presented a petition from 
Footscray for the total repeal of the Corn- 
laws. He said, that he felt it his duty to 
the important question of the Corn-laws 
and free trade generally, to state, regard- 
ing what was called the appeal to the 
country about to be made, that he did 
not consider it as a fair appeal upon that 
question, and when he recollected the 
circumstances in which the appeal was 
made, and the points upon which it really 
turned, he should by no means look upon 
the result of the general election as a deci- 
sion of the country upon the Corn-laws 
and free trade. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


CriminaL Justice 1n Borovens.] 
The Marquess of Normanby moved the 
third reading of the Criminal Justice in 
Boroughs Bill, 

The Earl of Wilton said, it was his 
intention to move, that the borough of 
Manchester should be exempted from the 
Operation of the bill. He did so because 
the measure did not provide compensation 
for the clerk to the magistrates of Man- 
chester, whose interests would be injuri- 
ously affected by it. That individual had 
for many years, performed the onerous 
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duties of his office in a manner highly cre- 
ditable to himself, and with perfect satis- 
faction to the public, His case, therefore, 
was fairly entitled to a favourable consi- 
deration; and he (the Earl of Wilton) 
should feel, that he was wanting in the 
proper discharge of his duty if he did not 
endeavour to persuade their Lordships to 
agree to his amendment, the effects of 
which would be, to prevent the infliction 
of injustice on a meritorious individual. 
The responsibility did not rest with him, 
if his proposition were likely to affect 
the bill injuriously. {t would rest en- 
tirely with the noble and learned Lord 
on the woolsack, to whom he had af- 
forded an opportunity for making a sa- 
tisfactory arrangement, and not with him. 
The noble Earl concluded by moving, that 
the following clause be added to the bill: 
— ‘ Provided also, that nothing in the 
said act be extended to, or be construed 
to extend to, the borough of Manchester.” 

The Lord Chancellor opposed the 
amendment. The claims of the individual 
alluded to had been rejected by the House 
of Commons. It would be a great hard- 
ship if other places should be deprived of 
the benefits to be derived under this Bill 
because the claims of this individual to 
compensation were not recognized. 

The Duke of Wellington was of opinion, 
that compensation should be granted to 
this gentleman. Care had always been 
taken by their Lordships that individuals 
should not be injured by any measure 
that came before them, and he hoped that 
they would not, on the present occasion, 
depart from so wise and just a principle, 
There never was a better case made out 
for compensation than this. The gentle- 
man alluded to had served the office for 
twenty-five years, and had given complete 
satisfaction to all those with whom he had 
been in communication during that long 
period. This measure would deprive him 
of a great part of the emoluments of the 
office which he held without providing 
any compensation for him, and the amend- 
ment of his noble Friend was intended to 
prevent the perpetration of such a wrong. 
The amendment would not put an end to 
the Bill, which would still be applicable 
to Birmingham, Bolton, Warwick, and 
other places, though Manchester was ex- 
cluded from its operation. Compensation 
was, it appeared, refused by the other 
House; but that was no reason why their 
Lordships should not express the feeling 
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which they entertained on the subject. 
Compensation being the principle on 
which all such measures proceeded, he 
could not conceive why that principle had 
been abandoned in this instance. 

Lord Brougham admitted, that it would 
not only be great injustice, but the worst 

icy in the world, when they were mak- 
ing practical reforms, if they did not, 
when injury was likely to ensue, award a 
fair and just measure of compensation. 
But he did not think, that that principle 
applied to the present case. The Bill did 
not, it should be observed, abolish the 
office. It lessened the profits, but it also 
reduced the labours connected with it. 
In all other cases where compensation 
was granted the situation held by the in- 
dividual to be compensated was perma- 
nent. Such was not the case here. This 
was an office held during pleasure—the 
ewer of the justices. The clerk might 

removed by them from the situation 
any day. 

ord Lyndhurst supported the amend- 
ment. He wished their Lordships would 
do on this as they had done on former 
occasions—namely, insert what they con- 
ceived to be a proper compensation ; and 
if the other House thought that their ideal 
privileges were invaded, let them reject 
the measure, and introduce a new one 
that would meet the justice of the case. 
Compensation had been granted to the 
clerk of the justices of the county of War- 
wick, who stood in the same situation 
that this gentleman did; and he did not 
see any reason why the latter, who was 
undoubtedly a meritorious officer, should 
not also be compensated. 

The Marquess of Normanby complained 
of the course that had been taken on 
this occasion. Their Lordships having 
affirmed the intention of the framers of 
this Bill in the other House by the second 
division on Friday last, he believed there 
was not one of their Lordships who did 
not understand that nothing further was 
to be done, with reference to the measure, 
beyond correcting an inaccuracy which 
had crept into the Bill, in consequence of 
the result of the first division on the same 
evening. Not the least notice had been 
given of any intention to introduce a con- 
test on a point that had reference to what 
the noble and learned Lord was pleased 
to call the ideal privileges of the other 
House of Parliament. He denied that 


this gentleman had any just claim tocom- 
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pensation. He was clerk to the stipen- 
diary magistrates—he was removeable at 
pleasure—and, was it ever known that 
compensation was granted to an indivi- 
dual thus situated? In his view of the 
case, this gentleman had not in justice any 
claim to compensation. 

Lord Abinger conceived that this was 
a case in which compensation ought to be 
granted. It was allowed with reference to 
the clerk of the magistrates of the county 
of Warwick, and could not justly be 
withheld in this. 

The Earl of Radnor said, it was under- 
stood, he thought, that this subject would 
not again be renewed and discussed, and 
he believed the noble Earl (Wilton) said so 
while on his legs. It was said, that justice 
should be done to the individual in ques- 
tion. But would it be doing justice to Bir- 
mingham and Manchester to throw out 
this bill? He could not see much justice 
in the amendment of the noble Earl. 

The Earl of Warwick stated, that when 
the bill was in the other House, the 
chairman of the Warwick quarter sessions, 
who was a Member of that House, pro- 
posed a clause to give compensation to 
the persons claiming it, in the same man- 
ner as under the Municipal Corporation 
Act, but to that fair and reasonable pro- 
position the Government objected. He 
thought their Lordships would establish a 
very bad precedent by passing the bill in 
its present shape. 

The Marquess of Salisbury denied, that 
there was any understanding to the effect 
stated by the noble Earl (Earl Radnor) 
opposite. ‘The Government endeavoured 
to press the bill forward, on Friday, and 
forced a second division upon the same 
amendment. 

The Marquess of Normanby repeated, 
that it was his impression, that the sub- 
ject would not be renewed to-night, and 
asserted that the second division was not 
upon the same amendment. 

The Earl of Wicklow had voted against 
the amendment of his noble Friend (the 
Earl of Wilton) on the occasion alluded 
to, but he must say, that he fully expected 
and believed, that his noble Friend would 
take the course that he had taken this 
evening. He should again vote against 
his noble Friend, though not without great 
pain ; but he did not think sufficient rea- 
sons had been shown for the rejection of 
the measure. 

The question having been put, 
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The Marquess.of Normanby rose to ap- 
prise their Lordships, that the effect of 
agreeing to the amendment would be to 
alter a money clause ; and without wish- 
ing to insist. u any fancied privileges 
of the House a amen he thought 
their Lordships would admit, that they 
had no power to do any such thing. 

Lord Lyndhurst said, the only object of 
the amendment was to exclude Manches- 
ter from the operation of the bill. It was 
not a substantive or positive proposition to 
insert or strike out a money clause. 
Surely their Lordships’ privileges were not 
to be so much restricted as to prevent 
them giving their decision upon such an 
amendment as that proposed by the noble 
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Earl. 


Their Lordships divided on the Earl 


of Wilton’s motion. Contents 70; Not- 


Contents 36: Majority 34. 
List of the ContTeENTs. 


DUKES. Wilton 
Argyle Winchilsea, 
Buccleugh VISCOUNTS. 
Wellington. Canterbury 

MARQUESSES. Gage 
Downshire Gort 
Exeter Hawarden 
Huntly Lorton 
Londonderry Strangford. 
Ormond BARONS. 
Salisbury Abinger 
Westmeath. Ashburton 

EARLS, Bayning 
Aberdeen Berwick 
Abingdon Bexley 
Bandon Bolton. 
Bathurst Boston 
Beverley Delamere 
Cardigan De Lisle 
Charleville De Roos 
Clare Douglas 
Combermere Feversham 
Delaware Fitzgerald 
Digby Glenlyon 
Eldon Heytesbury 
Essex Lyndhurst 
Galloway aryborough 
Glengall Prudhoe 
Haddington Redesdale. 
Jersey Rolle 
Longford Saltoun 
Manvers Sandys 
+ ieee Skelmersdale 
Mountcashel Sandes 
Ripon Stuart de Rothesay 
Somers Walsingham 
Verulam Wharnciliff. 


List of the Not-Contenrs. 


DUKE. 


MARQUESSES. 





(Ireland ). 1682 
Clanricarde Melbourne. 
Head foot BARONS. 
Lansdowne Barham 
Normanby Bateman 
Westminster. Belhaven 
EARLS, Beaumont 

Aylesford Brougham 
Clarendon Calthorpe 
Ilchester Colborne 
Leitrim Cottenham 
Morley De Freyne 
Radnor Denman 
Stradbroke Dunally 
Warwick Mostyn 
Wicklow Portman 
Yarborough Stafford 
Zetland. Wenlock 

VISCOUNTS. Wrottesley 
Duncannon 

Proviso added to the bill. Bill passed. 


Poor-Laws (IrnzLanp).] The Mar- 
quess of Westmeath wished to ask the 
noble Marquess, the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, whether it was 
the intention of the Government to te- 
tain Mr. Nicholls, Mr. Hawley, Mr. 
Hancock, and Mr. Phelan, in their 
offices after the evidence which had been 
produced before their Lordships respecting 
them. 

The Marquess of Normanby said, that 
Mr. Stanley, as he had already informed 
their Lordships, had resigned, and with 
regard to the other Gentlemen mentioned 
by the noble Marquess, he begged to in- 
form him that there existed no intention 
on the part of the Government to remove 
them from their offices. 

The Marquess of Westmeath wished 
the Government much joy of their em- 


ployés. 


Adjourned, 
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Minutes.) Bills, Read a third time:—Bills of Ex- 
change; Loan Societies. 

Petitions presented. By Sir R. Inglis, from Skillington, 
and four other places, and by Colonel Perceval, from Fil- 
lingham, against any Alteration of the Corn-laws.— By 
Mr. Dennistoun, from Glasgow, Mearns, Thornlie Bank, 
Govan, Crosslie, Barrhead, ete. (126 petitions), by Mr. 
Villiers, from Fenny Stratford, Stony Stratford, Little 
Hampden, and a great number of other places, by Mr. 
Leader, from various parts of the Metropolis, and from 
Leicester, by Mr. Thornely, from various parts of the 
Metropolis, and by Mr. Walker, from the Districts 
around London, for the Abolition of the Corn-laws.—By 
Mr. Plumptre, from Stoke Gelding, against the Grant to 
Maynooth.—-By Mr. Hindley, from Burnbank, for the 
Revision of theeTariff—By Mr. Rich, from Kentish 
Town, for a Reduction of the Duty on Corn; Sugar, 
and Timber, 
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Aporicines oF Soury Aus?ratia.] 
Mr. Hindley begged to call the attention 
of the noble Lord, the Secretary for the 
Colonies to a petition which had been 
presented on a former evening from the 
Society for the protection of the Abori- 
gines in the British Colonies. That pe- 
tition complained that two natives of 
South Australia had been hanged for the 
alleged murder of two Europeans, and 
that no sufficient proof of their guilt had 
been adduced; that in fact they had not 
had a fair trial, and that their execution 
under such circumstances was little short 
of murder, and was, therefore, not at all 
calculated to answer the only end for 
which punishment was intended—namely, 
the prevention of crime. He wished to 
know from the noble Lord (Lord J. Rus- 
sell) whether (as we understood) any steps 
had been taken on the subject by the 
Colonial Department ? 

Lord J. Russell was understood to say, 
that the parties alluded to had been fairly 
tried, and that there was a protector of 
aborigines in the colony, who would, of 
course take cognizance of the affair. 

Mr. Hindley asked of what use was a 
protector of aborigines, with a salary of 
400/. a-year, if such scenes were suffered 
to pass with impunity. 

Conversation at an end. 


Iporatry iN Inpia.] Sir R. Inglis, 
observing the President of the Board of 
Control in his place, wished to ask him a 
question relative to the connection of the 
East India Company with idolatry in In- 
dia. In doing so, he did not mean to say 
that nothing had been done by Govern- 
ment on the subject; on the contrary, 
he could not but compliment the right 
hon. Baronet on the progress which the 
question had made since last year. He 
wished now to know whether the right 
hon. Baronet could state whether any 
measures were in progress, or whether he 
was prepared to recommend the adoption 
of any measures, so as speedily to ensure 
the entire separation of the connection 
between the East-India Government and 
the local concerns of the idolatrous tem- 
ples in India, 

Sir J. Hobhouse said, in answer to 
the question put to him, he had the satis- 
faction of stating, that he had received 
by the last mail a memorandum from 
India on the subject, in & postscript of 
which it was stated, that the board of 
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revenue had been called on by the Go- 
vernment to report in what districts pa- 
godas existed, the management of the 
affairs of which might be intrusted to 
persons professing the same faith as those 
to whom the pagodas belonged, subject 
to the control of the Zemindars, but with- 
out the necessity of submitting their ac- 
counts to any of the official collectors. 
The right hon. Baronet would see, that if 
these inquiries of Government were fairly 
carried out, the objectionable connection 
which he had alluded to would altogether 
cease. He need hardly assure the right 
hon. Baronet, that no exertion on his part 
should be wanting to carry the inquiry 
into effect, and that he should immediately 
express his satisfaction at the inquiry 
which had been instituted, and his desire, 
that no time might be lost in bringing it 
to a conclusion, 
Subject at an end. 


Mr. Warner’s Invention.] Mr. 
Wakley rose to call the attention of the 
House to a subject which had been 
brought under its notice on a former even- 
ing. When he first directed attention to 
the subject of Mr. Warner’s most import- 
ant discovery of a projectile of extraordi- 
nary powers, and stated the great hardship 
of that gentleman’s treatment by the Ad- 
miralty, he found that the sympathy of 
the House went greatly with him, and 
that there was a still stronger sympathy 
expressed out of doors on the subject; 
finding this, and after the articles which 
bad appeared in the Times on the subject, 
and the remarks of the noble Lord (Lord 
Ingestrie), the Member for South Stafford- 
shire, he felt, that he ought not to allow 
the matter to rest where it was. After all 
that had been stated of this most import- 
ant discovery—after the investigation of 
and reports on it by Admirals Sir Robert 
Keates and Sir Thomas Hardy, he owned 
he could not but express his great surprise 
and regret, that the Admiralty should 
have treated the question with such neg- 
lect. Two years were suffered to elapse, 
without anything further having been done 
on the subject. In that interval, Mr. 


Warner went on the continent, and on his 
return, found Sir J. Graham at the head 
of the Admiralty.. It was, at first, pro- 
posed to bring the subject forward by a 
motion in the House of Commons, but 
that was stopped by Sir J. Graham, who 
deemed it prudent to avoid a public dis- 
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cussion, and he appointed a committee of 
naval and military officers to inquire into 
the matter; but this was retarded by a 
change in the Administration. Sir R. 
Stopford, the intended president of the 
committee, thought it too numerous, and 
before a smaller board could be constituted 
he left England to assume the command 
of the fleet in the Mediterranean. The 
attention of the Government was at length 
again called to the subject, and Lord 
Melbourne was willing to leave the matter 
to the Admiralty. It was then referred to 
Lieutenant Webster of the Royal Navy, 
who made a report on it to the Admi- 
ralty :— 

‘The report to the Admiralty was made 
(said Mr. Walesby, in his pamphlet), on the 
16th of September, 1839 ; and on the 18th of 
January, 1840, Mr. Warner learned with 
amazement, from the hon. Mr. Cowper, Lord 
Melbourne’s private secretary, that no report 
had been received from the Admiralty on the 
subject. How easily may ten years be frit- 
tered away, without any laches on the part of 
an applicant, under a state of things where 
such delays are of ordinary occurrence? When 
a respectful remonstrance was addressed to 
the Admiralty, the reply in excuse for this 
silence was, that Lieutenant Webster’s report 
contained no data or explanation whence an 
independent opinion could be formed of the 
nature or merits of the discoveries and inven- 
tions in question. Of course not, else why 
was the intervention of a third party between 
the Prime Minister and the Admiralty re- 
quired? Sir William Parker said, the report 
contained only Lieutenant Webster’s opinion. 
That officer was requested by Lord Melbourne’s 
ptivate secretary, and Mr, Warner to give no 
more than his opinion of results.” 


But surely it would not be said, that 
this was a proper mode of transacting the 
public business of so important a depart- 
ment. The statements in the Times, and 
in the able pamphlet of Mr. Walesby, the 
barrister, confirmed as they were by the 
observations of the noble Lord (Lord 
Ingestrie) were of such importance, that 
he felt, that the public would not 
be satisfied, if the matter were allowed 
to rest where it was. What he now 
wanted, was a copy of the report of Mr. 
Webster, which he would read. The hon. 
Member here read the following ex- 
tract :— 

‘28 p, Manchester-street, Manchester-square, 
Oct. 10 1839. 

“ My Lord,—I beg to inform your Lordship 

that the principle and practice of the various 
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ventor, having been fully shown and explained 
to me by that gentleman, and being most 
thoroughly satisfied of their effectiveness, an 
outline of the same project was, on Monday, 
the 16th of September last, duly reported by 
me to Sir William Parker, with an urgent re« 
quest on my part that, seeing the extreme im- 
portance of the matier, not a moment’s delay 
might be incurred in laying the whole before 
your Lordship, together with my distinctly ex 
pressed opinion, that their merits are so extra- 
ordinary as to vest the absolute sovereignty of 
the seas in the hands of the first power that 
shall adopt them. Iam fully convinced that 
it is utterly impossible for any thing that floats 
to resist them for a single moment, either close 
quarters or any given distance, even to a range 
of five or six miles. The strongest fortifica- 
tions in Europe could not withstand these ex- 
traordinary powers for a single hour. In river 
ways and against stockades, as in India, the 
largest armies would be annihilated without a 
chance of escape ; and the most difficult moun- 
tain passes would be utterly untenable against 
their operation. The country would thus be 
rendered impregnable, for 100 sail of the line 
would be useless against a single vessel so 
constructed; and, whenever it should be ne- 
cessary to call this power into action, its effects 
could be attained by a trifling expense, and at 
the shortest notice. I submit, however, to 
your Lordship, that the invention should lie 
dormant until a case of emergency, and that 
the secret should be confined to the projector, 
the Crown, ‘and your Lordship’s own breast; 
not a whisper of its existence should be suf- 
fered to get abroad. I solemnly declare to 
your Lordship, that I consider the whole 
country deeply indebted to Captain Warner 
for these inventions, were they to cost the na- 
tion five times what he asks for them ; and not 
less gratitude is due to him for the patience, 
forbearance, and self-denial he has shown, 
when, with so mighty a secret in his bosom, 
his own interests would have been established 
in any other land by the least disclosure. I 
therefore, earnestly entreat your Lordship no 
longer to neglect a man upon whom the exis- 
tence of the country depends, 


*¢T have the honour to be, &c., 
“*W. Wesster, Lieutenant (A.) R.N. 
“ Right hon, Lord Viscount Melbourne.” 


He should also wish for the production 
of the letter of Lieutenant Webster to Ad- 
miral Sir W. Parker, of which he read an 
extract :— 


“T beg permission to refer you once more 
to my report of the 10th of October last, to 
Lord Melbourne, which perfectly agrees with 
all I had the honour to state to yourself before 
Sir John Pechell, in the interview alluded to 
of the 16th of September last, and to repeat in 
writing my solemn pledge and assurance as a 
gentleman, an officer of her Majesty’s navy, 





projects of which Captain Warner is the in- 


and a British subject, anxious for the interests 
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of his country, that evety word and sentence of 
the report in question is ari tng entirely 
true, and that the existence of British na- 
tion, with every interest attached to it, depends 
on the hands into which the inventions 0 Cap- 
tain Warner shall fall, and I beg to add, that 
the oe of any further delay is not 
mibe, but must rest with those who may ultis 
mately have to answer for it to the British na+ 
tion. Retaining a copy of this communication, 
I have the honour to be, Sir, with the highest 
estimation, your very humble servant. 

“ Waittiam Weésster, Lieutenant (A) R.N. 


“To Admiral Sir William Parker, K.C.B.” 


Now, this opinion of a Gentleman ap- 
pointed to investigate the matter by the 
sanction of Lord Melbourne, was entitled 
to mote attention than had been paid to 
it by the Admiralty. If it should be ob- 
jected that Mr. Warner was an enthusiast 
or an impostor, it could not be said, that 
Mr. Webster was one. He had fought in 
seventeen engagements, and had been se- 
lected for his great skill and experience. 
Gaptain Warner, he must say, had been 
very ill treated, but there was another 
party who had been worse treated, he 
meant the British public, who were deeply 
interested in this important discovery, 
which, however, had been regarded by the 
Admiralty as if it were the project of some 
wild and visionary enthusiast. Indeed, 
this neglect of the Admiralty was illustra. 
ted by the non-attendance on this motion, 
of which due notice had been given, of 
any one connected with the Admiralty 
Board, It was objected by some, that 
this discovery of Mr. Warner = oe to 
do that which was impossible. It did 
nothing of the kind, though no doubt 
what am would by many be so 
considered, If a man a century ago had 
prvpeend to accomplish the voyage from 

ngland to New York in eleven days, or 
if he said that he had invented a mode of 
conveyance by which a man breakfasting 
in Manchester, might on the same day 
dine in London, and go on the same even- 
ing to the House of Commons, and deli- 
vet a speech which he had fabricated and 
arranged in the carriage—if a man pro- 
posed to do this a century ago, would he 
not have been set down as a madman, to 
whose wild tion no attention should 
be paid? But we have seen all those 
Rpg «mem and now ceased to 

at them. He had already men- 
tioned the high testimony bore to the ex- 


ary powers of jectile by 
Let him 


7 thié pro, 
Many most competent judges. 
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in the — (amongst others) of Sir 
R. Peel, Sir H. Hardinge, and Sir G, 
Murray, Sir F. Burdett, and Lord Inges- 
trie. What was the testimony borne to 
Mr, Warner’s ability by Sir G. Murray? 

“He is himself a man whose frankness of 
manner, intelligent conversation, and whole 
deportment, are ofa nature to inepite eonfi- 
dence; and whose practical knowledge affords 
a sttong guarantee (in addition to the experi- 
ments he has actually exhibited) that his ex- 
poestetinee will be, to a very great extent, at 
east, if not wholly, accomplished.” 


He had no knowledge of this matter 
himself, but from communications which 
he had had with a distinguished naval 
officer, it appeared to him that the state- 
ments in the Times, in Mr. Walesby's 

mphlet, and in the remarks of the noble 

rd (Lord Ingestrie,) instead of being 
above, were rather below the reality as to 
the powers of Mr. Warnet’s discovery. 
He was therefore most anxious, for the 
sake of justice—for the sake of the coun- 
try, that this most deserving individual 
should be rescued from the hands of the 
Admiralty. He did not blame Lord Mel- 
bourne, but he certainly did think that 
much blame was due to the Lords of the 
Admiralty in having so 10ng neglected so 
important a subject. He had heard it 
said, that a foreign state had offered Mr. 
Warner the sum of 300,000/, and if the 
statements made in these discussions, 
should forth to the continent, as no 
doubt they would, they would produce 
offets of a much higher sum, but from 
what he knew of Mr. Warner he had no 
fears on that head. His attachment to 
his country, and his devotion to its in- 
terests, were a sure guarantee that he 
would not, for any pecuniary reward, to 
any amount, transfer to a foreign state a 
secret which was of so much importance 
to his own country, At the same time, he 
ought not to be exposed to such tempta- 
tion. All that he asked for Mr. Warner 
was, that justice should be done to him, 
and if the noble Lord, the Secretary for 
the Colonies, would only intimate the in- 
tention of Government to take the subject 
into consideration in the next Session, he 
would be satisfied, and not press his mo- 
tion. The hon. Member concluded by 
moving, 

Waly go there be on wand —_, 

es any corres ence between 
Fitst Lond of the Troasury sad. Mr. Warner 
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relative to a certain discovery said to be ap- 
plicable to naval and military tactics. Als> a 
copy of any report from Lieutenant Webster, 
R, X. on the same subject.” 


Lord J. Russell said, that he was but 
very imperfectly informed on the subject to 
which the hon. Gentleman’s motion re- 
ferred, and he regretted the absence of his 
hon, Friends connected with the Admiralty 
Board, who could have put the House in 

ion of those details with which he 
(Lord J. Russell) was unacquainted. He 
hoped the House would not agree to the 
motion until some explanations were given, 
for he did think the production of the do- 
cuments referred to, might not be advanta- 
geous to the public interests. As to the 
appointment of Lieutenant Webster, he 
understood it was not made either by his 
noble Friend, at the head of the Treasury, 
or by the Board of. Admiralty. He had 
offered himself to investigate the matter, as 
the friend of Mr. Warner, and his offer 
was accepted, but his report could not be 
received as an official authority, or any 
thing more than an expression of his own 
individual opinion, He had always un- 
derstood that the point on which the nego- 
tiations were broken off was some difference 
as to the method of communicating the 
means by which the proposed results were 
to be accomplished. At the Admiralty, it 
was thought that these effects might be 
produced by means with which they were 
already acquainted, though by a different 
application, atid that they should be put 
more fully into possession of the details. 
He agreed that sone explanation a to 
be given on the subject, that would be sa- 
ti ry to the House and the country, 
and that futher negotiations relative to it 
should be gone into. 

Sir R. Inglis owed it to Mr. Warner to 
state, that he had seen two letters from 
individuals who were second only to the 
Duke of Wellington as military authorities 
and who declared themselves strongly in 
favour of Mr. Watner’s invention, He 
hoped, however, that the hon. Member 
for Finsbury, after what had falien from 
the noble Lord opposite, would not press 
his motion. 

Viscount Jagestrie regretted that so 
little attention should have been paid by 
the Board of Admiralty to @ subject of 
such high national importance; and that 
not even one Member connected with 
that board should be present on this oc- 
¢casion. The whole subject had been 
gtievously neglected, and he must say, 
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that much blame attached somewhere for 
the matter not receiving that consideration 
which it demanded, and which now risked 
its loss to the country thtough the apath 
of the Government. It had been said, 
that Mr. Warner and Lieutenant Webster 
were enthusiasts or madmen on this sub- 
ject, and for all he knew, the same might 
ave been said of himself; but, for all 
that, he would boldly assert that this was 
a discovery, the proper use of which would 
be of the most vital importance to the coun- 
try. If the whole of the circumstances, if 
the total neglect with which the discovery 
had been treated, were fully known to the 
public, he had no doubt chat they would 
have a powerful effect on the appeal now 
about to be made by the Government to 
the country. After the best consideration 
that he was enabled to give to the ques 
tion, he would repeat what he said on a 
former evening, that enough had been 
shown to warrant a demand that the sub- 
ject should be most fully investigated, and 
he would also repeat, that Mr. Warner wes 
entitled to the gratitude of the country fur 
those high and patriotic feelings with 
which he had refused great pecuniary ad- 
vantages for imparting to other states the 
secret which he now possessed. He should 
be sorry if any discussions or investiga- 
tions should be gone into in that House, 
which might excite the attention of other 
powers, and possibly have the effect of 
taking the inventor exorbitant in his de- 
mands. As to the appointment of Lieu- 
tenant Webster, the noble Lord was mis- 
taken in supposing that it took place, be- 
cause he was the friend of Mr, Warner. 
The fact was, that on the report of Sir 
Richard Keates, and Sir Thomas Hardy 
being made, it was suggested that it 
should not be acted upon till the Govern- 
ment had had also the opinion of some 
practical naval man. Lieutenant Web- 
ster was then selected, and Mr. Warner 
had never seen him until a few days befote 
he was appointed, But it was quite clear 
that the Admiralty had always looked on 
the plan as visionary, and were not dis- 
posed to give it a full and fair trial, so 
little so, indeed, that after Lieutenant 
Webster’s report had been received and 
approved of, he was treated by the Admi- 
ralty as if he had been a co-conspirator 
in forwarding Mr. Warner's plan; bat he 
repeated that he was only kuown to Mr. 
Warner five days before his appointment. 
It was objected to Lieutenant Webster, 
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that his report dealt only in generals ; 


Lieutenant Webster, however, could not 
have done otherwise without stating the 


very thing which was to be kept secret, 
nor could he now go into any detail on 
the subject without incurring the same 
risk. Looking at the whole case, he did 
trust that the attention of the Govern- 
ment would not be withdrawn from a due 
consideration of a matter of such deep 
ig rigors to the country. 

tr. Cowper said, that in reference to 
the point just alluded to by the noble 
Lord, he begged to state, that when Cap- 
tain Warner applied to Lord Melbourne, 
he was told, that the subject to which his 
application referred was a matter rather 
for the Admiralty, than for the Treasury, 
and he (Mr. Cowper) suggested to him 
the propriety of an application to the 
Lords of the Admiralty. He had himself 
had an interview with Captain Warner on 
the subject, and said to him, that it would 
be satisfactory that some person connected 
with the Royal Navy should speak as to 
the advantages of the invention, and upon 
that, Captain Warner himself suggested— 
as he (Mr. Cowper) understood as a friend 
of his—Lieutenant Webster, who was ac- 
quainted to some extent with the nature 
of ‘the invention, and he believed that 
Lieutenant Webster actually went to the 
Admiralty as the friend of Captain War- 
ner, and not as a person selected or nom- 
inated as an umpire, either by the Lords 
of the Admiralty or by Lord Melbourne. 
He also believed, that the reason why the 
interview at the Admiralty was not more 
satisfactory to Captain Warner arose from 
the circumstance, that he would not 
comply with the conditions which the 
- Lords of the Admiralty wished to affix to 
the explanation of his invention, and he 
rather thought, also, that some doubt had 
arisen as to the number of persons to 
whom such explanation was to be referred. 
At all events, in his interview with Captain 
Warner, he had offered to him, to refer 
the inquiry into the nature and character 
of the invention to a committee of engineer 
officers. That offer, was however declined, 
and therefore the reason why the inven- 
tion had not been inquired into was, be- 
cause Captain Warner would not accede 
to the terms and manner of the inquiry. 
‘He (Mr. Cowper) could not help thinking 
that this was an unfortunate mode of 
introducing such a subject, and he re- 


gretted that the present motion should 
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have been brought forward. He trusted, 
however, that the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury would not press it, or persevere in 
moving for the correspondence. It seemed 
to be admitted, that the invention ought 
to be kept secret, and the production of 
any correspondence would only serve to 
create publicity. As to the correspondence 
between the First Lord of the Treasury and 
Captain Warner, it was so immaterial as 
not to be worth moving for, and therefore, 
that motion ought to be opposed. As to 
the report of Lieutenant Webster, it was 
not official, and therefore ought not to 
be produced. It was the mere report made 
by a friend of the inventor, and not that 
of a person empowered to act as umpire 
in the matter. 

Viscount Ingestrie begged to ask the 
hon. Member for Hertford whether Lieu- 
tenant Webster had not been approved of 
both by the Admiralty, and by Lord 
Melbourne ? 

Mr. W. F. Cowper: I think they ap- 
proved of him, but not as an umpire. 


Mr. Plumptre said, he was eure the 
House ought not to be satisfied, as he was 
sure the country would not be satisfied, 
unless some assurance was given by the 
noble Lord opposite, or by some other 
Member of the Government, that the be- 
nefit of this marvellous invention should 
not be lost to this:country, but that mea- 
sures would immediately be taken to se- 
cure that benefit. As so much had now 
transpired and become known with respect 
to this invention, he must say, that he 
thought it became the noble Lord opposite, 
or somebody else connected with the Go- 
vernment, to assure the House and the 
country, that Captain Warner, who had 
already been treated with the greatest 
neglect, would not have that neglect lon- 
ger continued. 

Mr. Wakley replied. The explanation 
of the noble Lord, the Secretary for the 
Colonies was, to a certain extent, satis- 
factory to him, though he should have 
been much better pleased if the noble 
Lord had known more upon the sub 
ject. The noble Lord, however, could 
not be expected to know everything. 
The noble Lord had spoken of the impro- 

riety of publishing the correspondence. 
ow, he did not know what that corre- 
spondence contained. He had never seen 
Captain Warner, nor held any commupi- 
cation with him, and his only reason for 
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bringing the matter forward was, that 
Captain Warner might understand that in 
the House of Commons there was a sym- 
pathy felt for him, if there was none at 
the Admiralty, He had been most de- 
sirous that some other Member more 
competent than himself to do justice to 
the subject should have brought it forward, 
and he could appeal to the noble Lord op- 
posite (Lord Ingestrie) whether he had 
not endeavoured to induce other hon. 
Members to do so. In that effort, how- 
ever, he had failed. As Mr. Walesby in his 
pamphlet had expressed a hope that some 
Member would bring the matter under the 
consideration of the House, and believing 
from that expression that Captain Warner 
and his friends had lost all hope of suc- 
ceeding with the Admiralty, he had felt it 
his duty, failing in his efforts to induce 
others to do so, to notice it. Now, a great 
deal had been said about keeping this 
matter a secret. But was not the inven- 
tion already well known? Why, in the 
first place, besides Mr. Walesby’s pam- 
phlet, it had been noticed so long ago as 
August last in reports in The Times news- 
paper, and those reports had attracted the 
attention of the whole world. They had 
been repeated three or four times, and in 
February last that journal gave an account 
of experiments made on the invention in 
the presence of Sir R. Peel, of Sir H. 
Hardinge, and of SirG. Murray, and thus 
a publicity had been given to it greater 
than any notice in this House. In his 
judgment, instead of secresyin the matter, 
the best plan was to let foreign nations 
know that this country possessed such a 
secret, and then they would not be so 
ready to assail the British fleets. The 
best way to preserve life and power was to 
let people know that this country was 
prepared to defend both, After what the 
noble Lord, the Secretary for the Colonies, 
had stated, he (Mr. Wakley) would not 
press his motion, but he sincerely hoped 
the matter would be taken up in a future 
Parliament by some other person. He 
might not be there to give the noble Lord 
any trouble about it—he hoped he might, 
for he thought there had been great care- 
lessness and 1 glect on the part of the 
Government, and he thought it was -the 
duty of the Government, probably of the 
noble Lord himself, to institute a rigid 
inquiry into what had been done in the 
matter, and to take immediate steps in it. 
If not, he (Mr. Wakley) was sure, that 
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great dissatisfaction would arise in the 
public mind. 1 
Motion withdrawn. 


Brrpery at Exections.] Lord J, 
Russell, in moving the House to agree to 
the Lords’ Amendments in the Bribery at 
Elections Bill, expressed his regret that 
the bill should have been so much altered 
as only to leave one clause of the many 
sent up from this House. He begged to 
observe, that it was utterly untrue, as had 
been suggested, that this measure had 
been produced without due consideration. 
The bill was framed upon a measure in- 
troduced some years ago by the right hon. 
Member for the county of Montgomery 
(Mr. C, W. Wynn), and had been intro- 
duced by him (Lord J. Russell) last Ses- 
sion, He regretted the omission of the 
clauses struck out by the Lords, because 
it would prevent that searching inquiry 
which was necessary in questions of bri- 
bery. However, there still remained in 
the bill as sent down one clause which 
settled a point upon which there had been 
so much difference of opinion in election 
committees—he alluded to the point as to 
the proof of agency before acts of bribery 
were admissible in evidence, and, there- 
fore, though so much of the bill had been 
struck out, he was willing to accept the 
bill as amended, rather than lose the be- 
nefit and advantage of the small portion 
that remained. 

Motion agreed to. 


Danisu Crarms.] Lord J. Russell ap- 
peared at the Bar with her Majesty’s 
answer to the address of this House on 
the subject of the Danish claims, which 
the noble Lord read as follows :— 

“Vicrorra R. 

“Tt must at all times be my most earnest 
desire to attend to the wishes of the House of 
Commons, and [ shall be ready to give effect 
to them in this instance, whenever the means 
shall have been provided by Parliament.” 

On the motion of the noble Lord, her 
Majesty’s most gracious answer was or- 
dered to be entered on the journals. 

Adjourned. 
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Majesty went in state this day to the 
House of Lords. Being seated on the 
Throne, the Speaker and Members of the 
House of Commons were summoned to 
the Bar by the Usher of the Black Rod. 


The Speaker addressed her Majesty as 
follows :--Most Gracious Sovereign, we 
your Majesty’s faithful Commons, ap- 
proach your Majesty with sentiments of 
wnfeigned devotion and loyalty. In grant- 
ing the supplies for the service of the pre- 
sent year, it has been our anxious desire 
to place at the disposal of your Majesty 
the means whereby your Majesty’s naval 
and military establishment may be upheld 
in complete efficiency both at home and 
abroad ; and we feel a strong conviction, 
that in thus enabling your Majesty to 
maintain the honour of your Majesty's 
Crown, and to protect the just interests of 
your Majesty’s subjects, we have adopted 
a eourse which, under the favour of 
Divine Providence, is best calculated to 
secure for this country and the world the 
continued blessings of peace, We now 
tender to your Majesty an act to apply 
certain sums of money for the service of 
the year 1841, and to appropriate the 
supplies granted in this Session of Parlia- 
ment, to which in all humility, we pray 
your Majesty’s gracious assent. 


The royal assent having been given, in 
the usual form, to the following bills :— 
Appropriation, Militia Pay, the Bills of 
Exchange, Punishment of Death, Bribery 
at Elections, Controverted Elections Trial, 
Highway Rates, Loan Societies, Mad 
Houses (Scotland), and some other pri- 
vate Bills, her Majesty then read the fol- 
lowing Speech :-— 


“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 
‘On a full consideration of the 
present state of public affairs, I have 
come to the determination of pro- 
roguing Parliament, with a view to 
its immediate dissolution. 


The paramount importance of 
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the trade and industry of the eoun- 
try, and my anxiety that the exigen- 
cies of the public service should be 
provided for in the manner least bur- 
densome to the community, have in- 
duced me to resort to the means 
which the constitution has entrusted 
to me, of ascertaining the sense of 
my people upon matters which so 
deeply concern their welfare. 

‘I entertain the hope that the 
progress of public business may be 
facilitated, and that divisions, injuri- 
ous to the course of steady policy and 
useful legislation, may be removed 
by the authority of a new Parlia- 
ment, which I shall direct to be sum- 
moned without delay. 


** Gentlemen of the House of 
Commons, 

‘I thank you for the readiness 
with which you have voted the sums 
necessary for the civil and military 
establishments. 


** My Lords and Gentlemen, 

** In the exercise of my preroga- 
tive, I can have no other object than 
that of securing the rights and pro- 
moting the interests of my subjects ; 
and | rely on the co-operation of my 
Parliament, and the loyal zeal of my 
people, for support in the adoption 
of such measures as are necessary to 
maintain that high station among the 
nations of the world which it has 
pleased Divine Providence to assign 
to this country.” 

The Lord Chancellor said, it is her 
Majesty’s royal will and pleasure that this 
Parliament be prorogued to Tuesday, the 
29th of June instant, to be then here 
holden, and this Parliament is accordingly 
prorogued till Tuesday, the 29th of 
June, 

Her Majesty and her attendants retired, 
and the Peers separated. 
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HOUSE OF COMM ONS, 
Tuesday, June 22, 1841. 
Mrnvres.] Petitions presented. By Sir R. Inglis, from 
Upper Chelsea, and Mr. Dugdale, from » for 
Church Extension.—By Sir John Hobhouse, from a place 


in Wiltshire, and by Mr. Hawes, from several places, for 
the Repeal of the Corn-laws, 


PRroroGaTION OF PARLIAMENT.] The 
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House of Commons was summoned to the 
House of Peers. The Speaker accordingly, 
accompanied by the Members present, re- 
paired to the House of Lords, and, after a 


| short time, returned, when the right hon. 


Gentleman read her Majesty’s Speech to 
the Members present [for which see ante, 
p- 1595], after which the House broke up, 





DISSOLUTION OF PARLIAMENT, 


éce = The Parliament was Dissolved by Proclamation on the following 


day, and a New Parliament summoned to meet on August 19th. 


END OF THE FOORTH AND LAST SESSION OF THE THIRTEENTH 
PARLIAMENT. 
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PUBLIC GENERAL ACTS. 


i. AS Act to settle an Annuity on Lord Keane, 

and the Two next surviving Heirs Male of 

the Body of the said Lord Keane to whom the 

Title Lord Keane shall descend, in con- 
sideration of his great and Brilliant Services. 

ii. An Act for punishing Mutiny and Desertion, 
and for the better payment of the Army and 
their Quarters. 

iii, An Act for the Regulation of Her Majesty’s 
Royal Marine Force while on shore. 

iv. An Act to apply the Sum of Eight Millions 
out of the Consolidated Fund to the Service of 
the Year One thousand eight hundred and 
forty-one. 

v. An Act to facilitate the Recovery of Arrears 
of Tithe Compositions in Ireland, vested in 
Her Majesty under the Provisions of an Act of 
the First and Second Years of Her present 
Majesty, for abolishing Compositions for Tithes 
in Jreland, and for substituting Rent-charges in 
lieu thereof. 

vi. An Act to continue, until the Fourth Day of 
August One thousand eight hundred and forty- 
two, and to the End of the next Session of 
Parliament, the several Acts for regulating 
Turnpike Roads in Jreland which will expire 
at or before the End of the present Session of 
Parliament, or at or before the end of thie Ses- 
sion of Parliament next after the Fourth Day of 
August One thousand eight hundred and 
forty-one ; and to amend the Acts for regulating 
Turnpike Roads in Ireland. 

vii. An Act to amend the Acts of the last Session 
for taking Account of the Population. 

viii. An Act to reduce the Duty on Rum and 
Rum Shrub the Produce of and imported from 
certain British Possessions in the East Indies 
into the United Kingdom. 

ix. An Act for removing Doubts as to the con- 
tinuance of certain Local Turnpike Acts. 

x. An Act for extending to the County of the 
City of Dubjin the Provisions of an Act passed 





in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Years of His 
late Majesty King George the Third, in Ire- 
land, intituled An Act to prevent the detestable 
ia ogge' A houghing Cattle, burninglof Houses, 
Barns, Haggards, and Corn, and for other 
Purposes so far as relates to burning of Houses. 

xi. An Act to indemnify such Persons in the 
United Kingdom as have omitted to qualify 
themselves for Offices and Employments, and 
to extend the Time limited for those Purposes 
respectively until the Twenty-fifth Day of 
March One thousand eight hundred and forty- 
two; and for the Relief of Clerks to Attornies 
and Solicitors in certain Cases. 

xii, An Act to enable Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners of Woods to make a new Street from 
Coventry Street, Piccadilly, to Long Acre, and 
for other Improvements in the Metropolis. 

xiii. An Act to authorize the Advance of a Sum 
of Money out of the Consolidated Fund on ac- 
count of the Colony of South Australia. 

xiv. An Act to muke good certain Contracts 
which have been or may be entered into by 
certain Banking and other Co-partnerships. 

xv. An Act for the Erection at Edinburgh of a 
Monument to the late Six Walter Scott. 

xvi. An Act to efiable the Commissioners of Wide 
Streets to sell, and Her Majesty to purchase, 
certain Hereditaments in the City of Dublin 
on the North Bank of the River Anna Liffey. 

xvii. An Act to abolish Arrest in personal 
Actions commenced by Process of Subpeena at 
the Law Side of the Court of Exchequer in 
Ireland. 

xviii. An Act to make further Provision for fa- 
cilitating and completing the Distribution and 
Payment of Compensation for Slaves upon the 
Abolition of Slavery. 

xix. An Act for raising the Sum of Eleven 
Millions by Exchequer Bills, for the Service 
of the Year One thousand eight hundred and 
forty-one, 
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xx. An Act to alter and amend certain Laws re- 
lating to the Collection and Management of the 
Duties of Excise. 

xxi. An Act for rendering a Release as effectual 
for the Conveyance of Freehold Estates as a 
Lease and Release by the same Parties. 

xxii. An Act to remove Doubts as to the Liability 
of Lords and Peers of Parliament to Punish- 
ment in certain cases of Felony. 

xxiii. An Act to suspend until the Thirty-first 
Day of August One thousand eight hundred 
and forty-two the making of Lists and the 
Ballots and Enrolments for the Militia of the 
United Kingdom. 

xxiv. An Act to amend an Act to grant certain 
Powers to Heirs of Entail in Scotland, and to 
authorize the Sale of Entailed Lands for the 
Payment of certain Debts affecting the same. 

xxv. An Act to amend and continue for One 
Year, and to the End of the then next S 


the Conveyance and Endowment of Sites for 
Schools. 

xxxix. An Act to explain and amend Two several 
Acts relating to the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners for England. 

xl. An Act to empower the Commissioners of 
Her Majesty’s Woods to raise Money for certain 
Improvements in the Metropolis on the Se- 
curity of the Land Revenues of the Crown 
within the County of Middlesex and City of 
London. 

xli. An Act to provide for the Payment of Debts, 
Charges, end Incumbrances affecting Houses of 
Industry and Workhouses, and of Advances 
made, conformable with previous Usage, for 
the Jawful Purposes of such Houses of Industry 
and Workhouses, in certain Cases, in Ireland. 

xlii. An Act to remove Doubts as to the Division 
of the Parish of Winterbourne in the County 
of Gi ter into Two Parishes. 





of Parliament, the several Acts relating to the 
Importation and keeping of Arms and Gun- 
powder in /reland. 

xxvi. An Act to continue Compositions for As- 
sessed Taxes until the Fifth Day of Apri/ One 
Thousand Eight hundred and forty-three. 

xxvii. An Act to enable Her Majesty's Commis- 
sioners of Woods to complete the Contract for 
the Sale of York House, and to purchase certain 
Lands for a Royal Park. 

xxviii, An Act to prevent Plaintiffs in certain 
frivolous Actions from obtaining their full costs 
of Suit. 

xxix. An Act for granting to Her Majesty, until 
the Fifth an of Juiy One thousand eight 
hundred and forty-two, certain Duties on Sugar 
imported into the United Kingdom, for the 
Service of the Year One thousand eight hun- 
dred and forty-one. 

xxx. An Act to authorize and facilitate the com- 
pletion of a Survey of Great Britain, Berwick 
upon Tweed and the Isle of Man. 

xxxi. An Act to provide for the Surrender,of Pre- 
mises formerly used for Court Houses, but 
no longer used for that Purpose, in Ire/and. 

xxxii, An Act to amend an Act to extend the 
Practice of Vaccination. 

xxxiii. An Act to amend the Acts for Regulating 
Turnpike Roads in England, so far as they 
relate to certain Exemptions from Toll. 

xxxive An Act to explain and amend an Act of 
the Fifth Year of King George the Fourth, for 
repealing certain Duties on Law Proceedings 
in the Courts in Great Britain and Ireland re- 
spectively, and for better protecting the Duties 
ora upon stamped Vellum, Parchment, or 

re 


Bai gy Act for the Commutation of certain 
Manorial Rights in respect of Lands of Copy- 
hold and Customary Tenure, and in respect of 
other Lands subject to such Rights, and for fa- 
cilitating the Enfranchisement of such Lands, 
and for the Improvement of such Tenure. 

xxxvi. An Act to amend an Act of the Fifth and 
Sixth Years of King William the Fourth, “ for 
the more easy Recovery of Tithes;’’ and to 
take away the Jurisdiction from the Eccle- 
siastical Courts in all Matters relating to Tithes 
of a certain Amount. 

xxxvii. An Act for the more easy Recovery of 
Arrears of Compositions for Tithes from 
Persons of the Persuasion of the People called 
Quakers, in Jredand. 

xxxviii. An Act to afford further Facilities for 
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xliii. An Act to continue until the Thirty-first 
Day of December One thousand eight hundred 
and forty-two, and until the End of the then 
next Session of Parliament, an Act of the 
Tenth Year of King George the Fourth, for 
providing for the Government of His Majesty’s 
Settlements in Western Australia on the 
Western Coast of New Holland. 

xliv. An Act to continue until the Thirty-first 
Day of December One thousand eight hundred 
and forty-two, and from thence until the End 
of the next ensuing Session of Parliament, 
certain Acts for providing for the Administra- 
tion of Justice in New South Wales and Van 
Diemen’s Land, and for the more effectual Go- 
vernment thereof. 

xlv. An Act to Amend an Act passed in the 
Third and Fourth Years of the Reign of His 
late Majesty King MWilliam the Fourth, in- 
tituled dn Act to amend the Laws relating to 
Sewers. 

xlvi. An Act to empower the Commissioners for 
the Issue of Exchequer Bills for public Works 
to complete the Works authorized to be made 
by an Act of the Sixth and Seventh Years of 
His late Majesty King William the Fourth for 
improving the Navigation and Harbour of 
Tralee in the County of Kerry ; and to extend 
the Time for that Purpose. 

xlvii. An Act toamend an Act of the last Session, 
for continuing and amending the Laws for the 
Relief of Insolvent Debtors in Ireland. 

xlviii. An Act to render certain Municipal Cor- 
porations rateable to the Relief of the Poor in 
certain Cases. 

xlix. An Act to provide for repairing, improving, 
and rebuilding County Bridges. 

1. An Act to make further Provision relative to 
the Returns to be made by Banks of the 
Amount of their Notes in Circulation. 

li. An Act to Amend an Act of the Third Year 
of King George the Fourth, for regulating 
Turnpike Roads in England, and alsoan Act 
of the Fifth and Sixth Years of King William 
the Fourth, for Consolidating the Laws re- 
lating to Highways in England. 

li, An Act to amend an Act of the Fourth Year 
of Her present Majesty, intituled An Act for 
facilitating the Administration of Justice in the 
Court of Chancery. 

liii. An Act to apply certain Sums of Money to 
the Service of the Year One thousand eight 
hundred and forty-one, and to appropriate the 
med ¥) granted in this Session of Parliament. 
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liy. An Act to continue until the First Day of 
January One thousand eight hundred and 
forty-four an Act of the last Session of Parlia- 
ment, for continuing an Act for amending and 
extending the Provisions of an Act of the First 
Year of Her present Majesty, for exempting 

rtain Bills of Exchange and Promissory 
otes from the Operation of the Laws re- 
lating to Usury. 

lv. An Act further to continue, until the First 
Day of April One thousand eight hundred and 
forty-two, an Act of the Third and Fourth Year 
of the Reign of Her present Majesty, intituled 
An Act to amend the Laws relating to Loan 
Societies. 

Ivi. An Act for taking away the Punishment of 
Death in certain Cases, and substituting other 
Punishments in lieu thereof. 

Ivii, An Act for the Prevention of Bribery at 





Elections. 


lviii. An Act teamend the Law for the Trial of 
controverted Elections. 

lix. An Act to authorize for One Yéar, and until 
the End of the then next Session of Parlia« 
ment, the Application of a Portion of the 
Highway Rates to Turnpike Roads, in certain 
Cases. 

Ix. An Act to alter and amend certain Acts re- 
gulating Madhonses in Seotland, and to provide 
for the Custody of dangerous Lunatics. 

Ixi, An Aet to defray the Charge of the Pay, 
Clothing, and contingent and other Expenves 
of the Disembodied Militia in Great Britain, 
and Ireland, and to grant Allowancés in certain 
Cases to Subaltern Officers, Adjutants, Pay- 
masters, Quartermasters, Surgeons, Assistant 
Surgeons, Surgeons Mates, and Serjeant Ma- 
jers of the Militia, until the First Day of July 
One thousand eight bandred and forty-two. 








LOCAL AND PERSONAL ACTS, 


DECLARED PUBLIC, 


AND TO BE JUDICIALLY NOTICED. 


ie N Act to amend the Acts relating to the 
, London and South-western Railway Com- 


pany. 
if. An Act to enable the Preston and Longridge 
Railway Company to raise a farther Sum of 


Money. 

ili. An Act to alter and amend the Powers and 
Provisions of an Act passed in the Seventh 
Year of the Reign of King William the Fourth, 
intituled An Act for better paving, cleansing, 
lighting, watching, and improving the Town 

Whitby in the North Riding of the County of 
York; and to allow a Drawback in certain 
Cases from the Duties thereby granted. 

iv An Act for regulating Legal Proceedings by 
or against the York and London Assurance 
Company. 

v. An Act to enable “ The Glasgow, Paisley and 
Greenock Railway Company” to raise a further 
Sum of Money 5 and to ameud and enlarge the 
Powers and Provisions of the Acts relating to 
the said Railway. 

vie An Act to enable the Durham and Sunder- 
dand Railway Company to raise a further Sum 
of Money; and for amending the Acts for 
making the said Railway. 

vii. An Act to enable the York and North Mid- 
land Railway Company to raise a further Sum 
of Money; to make a certain Approach to the 





said Railway; and to amend the Acts relating 
thereto. 
viii. An Act to enable the Company of Pro- | 


prietors of the Munchester and Salford Water- | 


works to raisé a further Sum of Money; and to 
amend the Acts relating thereto. 

ix. An Act for regulating Legal Proceedings by 
or against the Britannia Life Assurance Com- 
pany. 

x. An Aet to amend the Acts relating to the 
Chard Canal, 

xi. An Act for ‘enabling the Wishaw and 
Coltness Railway Company to raise a further 
Sum of Money. 

xii. An Act for granting further Power's to the 
London and Blackwall Railway Company. 

xiii. An Act for granting further Powers to the 
North Midland Railway Company. 

xiv. An Act to atiend and enlarge some of the 
Provisions of the Acts rélating to the astern 
Counties Railway, and to authorize thé Com- 
pany to raise a further Sum of Moftey for the 
Purposes of the said Undertaking. 

xv. An Act for the better lighting with Gas the 
Borough of Derby and several Parishes and 
Places adjacent thereto. 

xvi. An Act for improving certain Parts of the 
Townships of Bilton with Harroogate and 
Pannal, called High and Low Harrowgate, in 
the West Riding of the County of York; for 
protecting the Minetal Springs and regulating 
the Stinted Pasture in the said Townships. 

xviie An Act for the Administration of the Podr- 
laws in the Parish of Saint Luke Chelsea in the 
County of Middlesex, and relating to the 
Highways in the said Parish. 

xviii, An Act for the more effectual Presérva- 
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tion and Improvement of the Fisheries in the 
River Annan in the County of Dumfries, and 
in the Stfeams and Watérs running into the 
same, and onthe Shores or Sea Coast ad- 
jacent to the Mouth or Entrance of the said 
River. 

xix. An Act for more effectually repairing and 
improving certain Roads passing through or 
near the Town of dtminster in the County of 
Somerset. 

xx. An Act for maintaining certain Roads in the 
County of Cambridge, to be called ‘* The 

oss Roads”? 


xxii An Aet for repairing several Roads leading 
from the Town of Barnstaple in the County of 
Devon, and for making several new Lines of 
Road connected therewith. 

xxii, An Act for more effectually repairing the 


Road from the Western Side of the New Forest | 


near Christchurch to the Boundary of the 
Parish of Lyndhurst, all in the County of 
Hants. 

xxiii. An Aet for making a Turnpike Road from 
Wimborne Minster in the County of Dorset to 
Piddletown in the same County, with certain 
Branches therefrom. 

xxiv. An Act to enable the Northern and Eastern 
Railway Company to make certain Deviations ; 
in the Line of their Railway, and to alter and 
amend the several Acts relating to the said 
Railway. 

xxv. An Act for enabling the Manchester and 
Leeds Railway Company to raise a further Sum 





Money. 

xxvi. An Act to enable the West Durham Rail- 
way Company to raise a further Sum of | 
Money ; and to amend the Act relating to the 
said Railway. 

xxvii. An Act to light with Gas and supply with | 
Water the Townships of Old and New Ac- 
crington and Church in the County Palatine of | 

Lancaster. | 

xxviii. An Act to alter, amend, and enlarge the 
Powers and Provisions of an Act for lighting 
with Gas the Port and Town of Liverpool and | 
Township of Toxteth Park in the County of , 
Lancaster, and for lighting with Gas the several 
Townships of West Derby, Everton, Kirk- 
date, Watton-on-the-Hill, Bootle-cum-Linacre, 
Litherland, Great Crosby, Wavertree and | 
Garston in the County of Lancaster H 

xxix. An Act for enlarging the Powers of the 
Acts for building a Bridge over the River 
Avon, from Clifton to the opposite Side of the | 
River in the County of Somerset. 

xxx. An Act for enabling the Trustees of the 
Li Docks to erect Transit Sheds on the 
West Quay. of the Prince’s Dock, to make a 
Wet Doek with Warehouses on the Quays, and 
to construct other Works, and to raise a further 
Sum of Money ; and for enlarging the Powers 
of the Acts relating to the Docks and Harbour 
of Liverpool ; and for other Purposes relating 
thereto, | 

xxxi. An Act to repeal certain of the Provisions 
of an Act passed in the First Year of the Reign 
of His Majesty King George the Fourth, for 
improving Parts of the Line of Road between 
the Borough of Plymouth and the City of 
Exeter, through Ashburton and Chudleigh, in 
the County of Devon. 

xxxii, An Act for repairing the Road leading 


from Brent Bridge Devon to Gusking Street in 


7 near the Borough of Plymouth in the said 

ounty. 

xxxiii. An Act for more effectually repairing the 
Road from Cranford Bridge to Maidenhead 
Bridge, with Roads thereout to Haton Town 
End and to the Great. Western Railway, and 
from Langley Broom to Datchet Bridge, all in 
the Counties of Middlesex and Bucks. 

xxxiv. An Act for repairing the Roads from 
Coventry to Warwick, and from Coventry to 
Martyn’s Gutter, in the County of the City of 
Coventry and in the County of Warwick, and 
other Roads communicating therewith, in the 
said County of Warwick. 


'xxxve An Act for more effectually repairing 


and improving the Road from Market Har- 
borough in the County of Leicester to Brampton 
in the County of Huntingdon. 

xxxvi. An Act for repressing Juvenile Delin- 
quency in the City of Glasgow. 

xxxvii. An Act for completing and maintaining a 
new Church in Birkenhead in the County of 
Chester. 

xxxviii. An Act for amending and enlarging the 
Provisions of the several Acts relating to the 
Great North of England Railway Company ; 
and for other Puposes relating thereto. 

xxxix. An Act to amend the Acts relating to 
the Londun and South-western Railway Com- 
pany; and to authorize an Agreement between 
the said Company and certain Inhabitants of 
Wandsworth and Battersea respecting an al- 
leged loss in their Supply of Water. 

xl. An Act for extending, enlarging, and amend- 
ing some of the Provisions of the Act relating 
to the Great Leinster and Munster Railway. 

xli, An Act for extending and enlarging some of 
the Provisions of the Acts relating to the Bris- 
toland Exeter Railway. 

xlii, An Act to enable the Northern and Eastern 
Railway Company to make a Branch Line of 
Railway ; and to alter and amend the several 
Acts relating to the said Railway. 

xliii, An Act for making a Railway to be called 
the Wilsontuwn, Morningside, and Coltness 
Railway, in the Counties of Lanark and Lin- 
lithgow. ‘ 

xliv. An Act to alter, amend, and enlarge the 
Powers granted to the Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
and Carlisle Railway Company; and to autho- 
rize Alterations in the Line of the Railway. 

xlv An Act for improving and regulating the 
Markets within the City and Borough of Wells 
in the County of Somerset. 

xlvi. An Act to alter, amend, and enlarge the 
Powers and Provisions of an Act passed in the 
First Year of the Reign of Her present Majesty, 
intituled An Act for regulating the Market 
in the Town of Exmouth in the County of 
Devon. 

xlvii. An Act to alter and amend an Act passed 
in the Thirteenth Year of the Reign of King 
George the Third, for the better regulation of 
Pilots and Bridgemen, and for laying down 
Moorings and preventing Mischief by Fire, in 
the Port of King’s Lynn. 

xiviii, An Act to amend an Act for the Forma- 
tion of a new Cut or Channel, and for other- 
wise more effectually improving the Port and 
Harbour of Beifast. 

xlix. An Act for maintaining Gourdon Harbour 
in the County of Kincardine. 

1. An Act for making and maintaining a Harbour 
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at Scrabster Roads in the Bay of Thurso and 
County of Caithness, and Road thereto. 

li. An Act for authorizing the Newport Dock 
Company to raise an additional Sum of Money; 
and to ainend the Acts relating thereto. 

lii. An Act to enable the Ipswich Dock Commis- 
sioners to raise a further Sum of Money. 

liii. An Act for making a Pier in the Parish of 
Portbury in the County of Somerset, with Works 
and Approaches connected therewith. 

liv. An Act to enable the Monkland Canal Com- 

. pany to raise a further Sum of Money. 

Iv. An Act to consolidate, amend, and enlarge 
the Powers and Provisions of the several Acts 
relating to the Forth and Clyde Navigation. 

Ivi. An Act to extend and amend the Acts relat- 
ing to the Newry Navigation. 

Ivii. An Act to repeal an Act passed in the Six- 
teenth Year ef the Reign of His Majesty King 
George the Third, for the Encouragement and 
Improvement of the Pilchard Fishery carried 
on within the Bay of Saint Ives in the County 
of Cornwall; and to make other Provisions in 
lieu thereof. 

Iviii. An Act for draining certain Fen Lands and 
Low Grounds in the Parish of Burwell in the 
County of Cambridge, and for improving the 
Navigation of the Lodes or Navigable Cuts 
passing through the same. 

lix, An Act for amending the several Acts relat- 
ing to the Edinburgh and Glasgow Union Canal, 
and for enlarging the Cobbinshaw Reservoir. 

Ix. An Act to amend an Act of Her present Ma- 
jesty for making and maintaining a Reservoir 
at Deanhead in the Parish of Huddersfield in 
the West Riding of the County of York. 

Ixi. An Act to enable the Wakefield Waterworks 
Company to raise a further Sum of Money. 

Ixii. An Act for supplying Birkenhead and other 
Townships in the Hundred of Wirrall in the 
County of Chester with Gas ; and for supplying 
Birkenhead aforesaid with Water. 

Ixiii. An Act to establish a general Cemetery for 
the Interment of the Dead in the Parishes of 
Saint Dunstan Stepney and Saint Leonard 
Bromley in the County of Middlesex. 

lxiv. An Act for further extending the Powers of 
several Acts for enabling the Commissioners of 
Wide Streets, Dublin, to widen and improve 
certain Ways, Streets, and Passages in the City 
and County of Duédlin, and for raising Funds to 
enable the ‘said Commissioners to carry the 
same into execution. 

Ixy. An Act to alter, amend, and enlarge some of 
the Powers and Provisions of the Acts for pav- 
ing and otherwise improving certain Streets in 
the Parish of Saint Pancras in the County of 
Middlesex. 

Ixvi, An Act for amending an Act passed in the 
Twenty-seventh Year of the Reign of King 
George the Third, for paving, cleansing, 
lighting, and watching the Streets and other 
public Passages and Places within the Walls of 
the City of Canterbury and the Liberties there- 
of, and other Places near the said City. 

Ixvii. An Act for paving, gravelling, lighting, 
cleansing, draining, and improving the Hamlet 
of Kentish Town and its Vicinity in the Parish 
of Saint Pancras in the County of Middlesex. 

Ixviii. An Act for paving, lighting, watching, 
cleansing, and otherwise improving the Town 
of Middlesbrough and the Neighbourhood there- 
of, in the North Riding of the County of York, 
and for establishing a Market therein. 





Ixix. An Act for paving, cleansing, and otherwise 
improving the Town and Borough of Stamford 
in the Counties of Lincoln and Northampton. 

Ixx. An Act to authorize and provide for certain 
Improvements in the Town and Parish of Wal- 
ton-le-Soken otherwise Walton-on-the-Naze in 
the County of Essez. 

Ixxi. An Act to alter and extend an Act passed 
in the First Year of the Reign of Her pre- 
sent Majesty, intituled An Act for regulat- 
ing and improving the Borough of Newcastle- 
upon-T yne. 

Ixxii. An Act for better assessing and collecting 
the Poor Rates in the Borough of Kidderminster 
in the County of Worcester, 

Ixxiii. An Act for the more easy and Speedy Re- 
covery of Small Debts within the City and 
County of the City of Exeter. 

Ixxiv. An Act for extending the Jurisdiction of 
the Hutfield Court of Requests to certain Places 
in the West Riding of the County of York and 
in the Counties of Lincoln and Nottingham, 

Ixxv. An Act to extend the Jurisdiction of the 
Kingsnorton Court of Requests, and to amend 
the Act relating thereto. 

Ixxvi. An Act for the more easy and speedy Re- 
covery of Small Debts within the Town and 
Borough of Launceston and other Places in the 
Counties of Cornwall and Devon. 

Ixxvii. An Act for the more easy and Speedy Re- 
covery of Small Debts within the Town of 
Blackburn and other Places in the County of 
Lancaster, 

Ixxviii. An Act for the more easy ant speedy Re- 
covery of Small Debts within the Town and 
Borough of Wigan and the Towns of Chorley 
and Ormskirk, and other Places therein men- 
tioned, in the County Palatine of Lancaster. 

Ixxix. An Act toamend an Act of Her present 
Majesty, for the more easy and speedy Reco- 
very of Small Debts within the Borough of 
Newark and other Places in the Counties of 
Nottingham and Lincoln. 

Ixxx. An Act for the more easy and speedy Re- 
covery of Small Debts within the Town of 
Totnes in the County of Devon, and other 
Places in the said County. 

Ixxxi. An Act for the more easy and speedy Re- 
covery of Small Debts within and adjoining 
the District called The Staffordshire Potteries. 

Ixxxii. An Act for the more easy and speedy 
Recovery of Small Debts within the Towns of 
Saint Helens and Prescot and Places adjacent 
in the County Palatine of Lancaster. 

Ixxxiii. An Act for the more easy and speedy 
Recovery of Small Debts within the Towns of 
Burnley and Colne and Places adjacent in the 
County Palatine of Lancaster. 

Ixxxiv. An Act for the more easy and speedy 
Recovery of Small Debts within the City and 
Borough of New Sarum and other Places in 
the Counties of Wilts, Hants, and Dorset. 

Ixxxy. An Act for the more easy and speedy Re- 
covery of Small Debts within the Town of New 
Sleaford in the County of Lincoln, and other 
Places in the same County. 

Ixxxvi. An Act for the more easy and speedy 
Recovery of Small Debts within the Town of 
Gainsburgh in the County of Lincoln, and 
other Places in the Counties of Lincoln and 
Nottingham. 

Ixxxvii. An Act for the more easy and speedy 
Recovery of Small Debts within the Town or 
Borough of East Retford in the County of Nat- 
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tingham, and other Places in the Counties of 
Nottingham, York, and Lincoln. 

Ixxxviii, An Act to incorporate the Proprietors 
of the Meerbrook Sough, and to enable them 
to levy and raise certain Royalties, Dues, and 
Tolls for the Continuation and Maintenance 
thereof, 

Ixxxix. An Act to enable “The Patent Rolling 
and Compressing Iron Company” to purchase 
certain Letters Patent, and to sue and be sued. 

xe. An Act for regulating legal Proceedings by 
or against “The Rhymney Iron Company,” 
and for granting certain Powers thereto. 

xci. An Act for forming and establishing * Stead’s 
Patent Wooden Paving Company,” and to en- 
able the said Company to purchase certain Let- 
ters Patent, and for confirming the same. 

xcii. An Act to enable the Church of England 
Life and Fire Assurance, Trust, and Annuity 
Company to sue and be sued in the name of the 
Managing Director or other Officer of the said 
agp cog 9 

xciii, An Act for regulating legal Proceedings by 
or against the Neptune Marine Insurance Com- 


ny. 

silt ‘i Act for enabling “ The Imperial Life 
Insurance Company” to alter the Mode of Ap- 
propriation of Profits directed by their Deed 
of Settlement, and for regulating legal  Pro- 
ceedings by or against the Company. 

xev. An Act for regulating legal Proceedings by 
or against “The Huli Flax and Cotton Mill 
Company.” 

xcvi. An Act to enable the “ Scottish Marine 
Insurance Company” to sue and be sued ; and 
for other Purposes. 

xevii. An Act for further and more effectually 
repairing and maintaining certain Turnpike 
Roads in the Counties of Ro«burgh and Dum- 


Sries. 

xeviii. An Act for more effectually widening and 
improving the Road from /Vells to Highbridge, 
with a Road thereout to Cheddar, all in the 
County of Somerset, 

xeix. An Act for more effectually repairing and 
maintaining several Roads leading to and from 
the Town of Bra in the County of Wilts, 
and for maintaining a Bridge over the River 
Avon at Stokeford in the said County. 

c. An Act for repairing the Roads leading from 
Henley-upon-Thames to Culham Beige, and 
to the Chancellor's Milestone near Magdalen 
Bridge, in the County of Oxford. 

ci. An Act for repairing the Road from Blake- 
down Pool in the Parish of Hugley in the 
County of Worcester into the Borough of Bir- 
mingham in the County of Warwick. 





cis An Act for repairing the Turnpike Road 


from Barnstaple to Braunton in the County of 
Devon, and for making certain new Lines of 
Road to communicate with the same. 

ciii. An Act for repairing and improving the 
Roads commonly called the Sedgley Roads, in 
the County of Stafford, and for making a new 
Line of Road connected therewith in the said 
County. 

civ. An Act for repairing the Road from Dews- 
bury to Leeds in the West Riding of the County 
of York, and for making and repairing a new 
Line of Road leading therefrom. 

cv. An Act to amend an Act Freed in the Ele- 
venth Year of the Reign of King George the 
Fourth, for repairing and improving the Road 
from Brighton to Shoreham and Lancing in the 
County of Sussex, and for other Purposes con- 
nected therewith. 

evi. An Act for repairing and improving the 
Road from Selby to Leeds in the West Riding 
of the County of York. 

evii. An Act for repairing, improving, and main- 
taining the Road from a Place in the Parish of 
Nuffield in the County of Ozford, through Wal- 
lingford and Wantage, to Faringdon in the 
County of Berks. 

eviii. An Act for more effectually repairing, 
maintaining, and improving certain Roads lead- 
ing to and from the City of Lincoln, 

cix. An Act for repairing the Turnpike Road 
from Tinsley to Doncaster, and for making 
certain new Lines of Road to communicate 
with the same, all in the West Riding of the 
County of York. 

ex. An Act for making and maintaining a Turn- 
pike Road from Cripps Corner in the Parish of 
Ewhurst in the County of Sussex to Gills 
Green in the Parish of Hawkhurst in the 
County of Kent. 

exi. An Act for repairing and maintaining the 
Road from the Mayors Stone in Abingdon to 
Chilton Pond in the County of Berks. 

exiie An Act for improving the Streets and public 
Places, and erecting a Town Hall and improv- 
ing the Markets, in the Township of Black- 
burn in the County Palatine of Lancaster. 

cxiii. An Act for the better Drainage of Lands in 
Bourn North Fen and Dyke Fen in the Manor 
and Parish of Bourn in the County of Lincoln. 

cxiv. An Act for maintaining and repairing, as 
Turnpike, a certain Road commencing at or 
near the North-west Gate of the Woodside 
Hotel Stable-yard in the Township or Chapelry 
of Birkenhead, and terminating at. or near the 
Cottage of Henry Berry in the Township of 
Little Meols in the Parish of West Kirby in 
the County of Chester, and for levying Tolls 
for that Purpose, 
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is N Act for inclosing Lands in the Parish of 
Barnach with Pilsgate and Southorpe in 
the County of Northampton. 

2. An Act for inclosing Lands in the Parish of 
Collyweston, and within the Precincts of West 
Hay, in the County of Northampton. 

3. An Act for inclosing Lands in the Manor of 
Eccleshill in the Parish of Bradford in the 
West Riding of the County of York. 

4. An Act for inclosing Lands in the Parish of 
Bury in the County of Sussea. 

5. An Act for inclosing Lands in the Parish of 
Eccleshall in the County of Stafford. 

€ An Act for inclosing Lands in the Parish of 
Gamlingay in the County of Cambridge. 

7. An Act for inclosing Lands in the Manor of 
Waningore in the County of Sussex. 

8. An Act for inclosing Lands in the Parish of 
Uplyme in the County of Devon. 

9. An Act for the Division of the Rectory of 
Winwick in the County Palatine of Lancaster. 
10. An Act for inclosing Lands in the Parish of 

Bedingham in the County of Norfolk. 

j1. An Act for inclosing Lands in the Parish of 
Upper Heyford in the County of Oxford. 

12. An Act for inclosing Lands in the Parish of 
Cheveley in the County of Cambridge. 

13. An Act to amend an Act of the last Session of 
Parliament for inclosing Lands in the Parishes 
of Whittlesea Saint Mary and Whittlesea 
Saint Andrew in the County of Cambridge. 

14. An Act for inclosing Lands in the Parish of 
Marsh Gibbon in the County of Buckingham. 
15. An Act for dividing, allotting, and inclosing 
Lands in the Parish of E/sing in the County of 

Norfolk. 

16. An Act for inclosing the Commons, Droves, 
Banks, and Waste Lands in the Parishes of 
Leverington, Tid Saint Giles,and Outwell, in 
the Isle of Ely in the County of Cambridge. 

17. An Act for inclosing Lands in the Manor and 
Tithing of Olveston within the Parish of Olves- 
ton in the County of Gloucester. 

18, An Act for inclosing the Commons and Waste 
Lands in the Township and Manor of Briming- 
ton in the County of Derby. 

19. An Act for dividing, allotting, and inclosing 
the Commons and Waste Lands lying within 
the Hamlet of Coundon in the County of War- 
wick, and the Hamlet of Keres/ey in the County 
of Warwick, and County of the City of Co- 
ventry, or one of them. 

20. An Act for inclosing Lands in the Parish of 
Whitmore in the County of Stafford, 


? 





21. An Act for inclosing and improving Lands in 
the Parishes of Saint Helen and Saint Nicholas, 
Abingdon, in the County of Berks. 

22. An Act for inclosing Lands in the Parish of 
Great Horwood in the County. of Buckingham. 

23. An Act for setting out and allotting certain 
Portions of the Lands in Whaddon Chase in the 
County of Buckingham in lieu of the Common 
Rights upon the said Chase, and for extinguish- 
ing such Common Rights, 

24. An Act for severing the Chapelry of Rowley 
Regis from the Vicarage of Clené in the County 
of Stafford ; and for the Sale of certzin Lands 
situate in the Parish of Rowley Regis, and be- 
longing to the Vicarage of Clent with the Cha- 
pelry of Rowley Regis annexed, and thereby 
providing a Residence and Maintenance for 
the Curate or Officiating Minister of Rowley 
Regis ; and for other Purposes. 

25. An Act to empower the Dean and Chapter of 
Westminster to grant Building Leases in cer- 
tain Parts of the City of Westminster ; and for 
other Purposes. 

26. An Act to confirm to Sir Edward Bowyer 
Smyth Baronet the Advowson of District 
Churches within the Parish of Saint Giles, 
Camberwell, in the County of Surrey. 

27. An Act for vesting certain Real Estate de- 
vised by the Will of Toomas Whittaker, Esquire, 
deceased, in Trustees, upon Trust to be sold, 
and for laying out the Mouey arising therefrom 
in the Purchase of other Estates, to be settled 
to the same Uses, 

28. An Act for extending the Powers of the Trus- 
tees under the Settlement on the Marriage of 
the Reverend James Jackson with Miss Eliza 
Houlton. 

29. An Act for empowering the Trustees of Henry 
Bickerton Whitehouse and Mary his Wife, and 
of the Children of the said Mary Whitehouse, 
to lease or sell the Mines and Minerals in and 
under and to lease Part of the Surface of a 
certain Freehold Estate called the Hill Top 
Farm, situate in the Parish of Westbromwich 
in the County of Stafford, and also to sell the 
Estate. 

30, An Act for vesting the Lands and Barony of 
Lundin and the Lands of Aithernie, and cer- 
tain other Heritages, in favour of James Ers- 
kine Wemyss, Esquire, and his Heirs and As- 
signs, in Fee Simple, on Condition of certain 
Parts of the Lands and Barony of Methill, and 
other Lands, being settled in lieu thereof in 
Fee Tail, 











PRIVATE ACTS. 


31. An Act to authorize the granting of Leases 
and Conveyances for Mining Purposes of Es- 
tates at Northwingfield in the County of Derby, 
the Property of Frederick Lord Clay apd his 
infant Son Richard Clay. 

32. An Act for vesting certain Estates situate in 
the County of Leicester, devised by the Will of 
Catherine Moyer Spinster, in Trustees, upon 
Trust to convey the same in Exchange for cer- 
tain other Estates situate in the same County. 

33. An Act for selling a Part of the Entailed 
Estate of Newton in the County of Haddington, 
and applying the Price towards discharging 
Part of the Debts incurred in improving the 
said Entailed Estate ; and also for exchanging 
certain Parts af the Entailed Estate for Lands 
held in Fee Simple. 

34, An Act to amend “ An Act for vesting Es- 
tates of which Gifford Warriner, Esquire, a 
Lunatic, is Tenant in Tail, in Trustees for 
Sale, and also for effecting a Partition of cer- 
tain Parts thereof, and for granting Leases ;” 
and to enable the said Trustees to make Con- 
veyances in Fee, subject to Rent-charges, and 
Leases for long Terms of Years, at reserved 
Rents, of the unsold Portions of the said Es- 
tates, and to make Sale of the Rent-charges 
and of the Reversions in Fee expectant on the 
Leases, 

35. An Act for carrying into effect a Contract 
between Edward Gresley Stone and John Att- 
wood, Esquires for the Sale of the Coptfold Hall 
Estate in the County of Essex to the said John 
Attwood, and for investing the Purchase Mo- 
ney in other Estates, to be settled to the same 
Uses; and also for authorizing the Exchange 
of certain Lands and Hereditaments in the 
Counties of Worcester and Gloucester, devised 
by the Will of John Stone, Esquire, deceased. 

36. An Act for authorizing Leases to be granted 

. of the Burross Estate in the Parish of Kings- 
winford in the County of Stafford, devised by 
the Will of Thomas Westwood deceased to 
Thomas Westwood during his Life, and after 
his Decease upon the Trusts of such Will. 

37. An Act tv enable the Trustees of the Trust 
Estates in Scotland of John Bowes Lyon, \ate 
Earl of Strathmore and Kinghorn, deceased, 
to advance and pay certain yearly Sums on be- 
half of Thomas George Lyon Bowes commonly 
called Lord Glamis, his Grand-nephew, who in 
certain Events will become entitled to the 
Trust Estates in question. 

38. An Act to enable the Trustees of the Hospi- 
tal of Saint John the Baptist in the City of 
Winchester to effect an Exchange with Sir Ed- 











mund Antrobus, Baronet, under the Authority 
of the Court of Chancery. 

39. An Act to enable the Trustees of the Will of 
the late Peter Dutton, Esquire to make Sale of 
Part of the Estates devised by the same Will, 
and to lay out the Money arising from any such 
Sale in the Purchase of other Estates, to be 
settled to the subsisting Uses of the said Will, 
and to make Conveyances in Fee, or Demises 
for long Terms of Years, of other Part of the 
said Estates, for the Purpose of building on 
and otherwise improving the same, and also to 
apply a Sum of Money arising from the Sale of 
Part of the Estates devised by the said Will in 
carrying the aforesaid Objects and Purposes 
into execution, 

40. An Act for ascertaining and defining the 
Glebe Land of the Rector of Abington alias 
Abingdon in the County of Northampton, and 
for building a Parsonage House for such 
Rector. 

41. An Act for effecting a Sale and Conveyance 
from the Feoffees or Trustees of the Parish of 
Saint Mildred Bread Street in the City of 
London to the Fishmongers’ Company, and for 
investing the Purchase Money in other Estates, 
to be settled to the same Uses. 

42. An Act to amend an Act passed in the Se- 
cond and Third Years of the Reign of Her pre- 
sent Majesty, intituled An Act to authorize the 
Sale of certain Lands, Tenements, and Heredi- 
taments in the Counties of Kent and Northamp- 
ton, formerly belonging to William Marshall of 
Cliflord’s Inn in the City of London, Gentle- 
man, deceased, and for other Purposes inciden- 
tal thereto. 

43. An Act for effecting an Exchange between 
the Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of the 
Borough of Great Yarmouth in the County of 
Norfolk and the Trustees of a Charity in the 
are Borough called ** The Children’s Hos- 
pital.” 

44. An Act for enlarging the Power to grant 
Leases contained in the Will of Alexander Lyon 
Emerson Doctor of Medicine, deceased ; and 
for other Purposes. 

45. An Act to enable the Trustees of the Oldbury 
Charity to grant Building Leases. 

46. An Act for vesting in the Overseers of the 
Poor of the Township of Blackburn in the 
County Palatine of Lancaster Parts of the 
Tuwn’s Moor, for Sale or other Disposal thereof. 

47. An Act to enable the Trustees of the Cha- 
pelry of Smethwick in the County of Stafford 
to demise Coal and other Mines, and to grant 
Building Leases, 





PRIVATE ACTS, NOT PRINTED. 


PRIVATE ACTS, 


NOT PRINTED. 


48. An Act for naturalixing Henry William Fer- 
dinand Bolckow. 

49. An Act for naturalizing Gustavus Heyn. 

50. An Act for naturalizing Frederick Salomo 
Bogdan. 

51. An Act for inclosing Lands in the Townships 
or Divisions of Dovenby and Papcastle in the 
Parish of Bridekirk in the County of Cumber- 


land. 

52. An Act for naturalizing Charles Christopher 
Burgett. 

53. An Act to dissolve the Marriage of Nathaniel 
Bogle French Shawe, Esquire with Charlotte 
Shawe his now Wife, and to enable him to 
marry again; and for other Purposes therein 
mentioned. 

54. An Act to dissolve the Marriage of John 
Pascal Larkins Attorney at Law with Eliza 
Bird his now Wife, and to enable him to marry 
again; and for other Purposes therein men- 
tioned. 





55. An Act to dissolve the Marriage of Harry 
Dent Goring, Esquire with Augusta his now 
Wife, and to enable him to marry again; and 
for other Purposes therein mentioned. 

56. An Act to dissolve the Marriage of Thomas 
Wyatt Esqnire with Elizabeth Grey his now 
Wife, and to enable him to marry again; and 
for other Purposes therein mentioned. 

57. An Act to dissolve the Marriage of John Hall, 
Esquire with Jemima Caroline his now Wife, 
and to enable him to marry again; and for 
other Purposes. 

58. An Act for naturalizing Marzio Francois Gi- 
ordano. 

59. An Act for naturalizing Philipp Jacob Passa- 
vant, and Philipp Johann Passavant, Theodor 
Passavant, Mary Magdalen Joh P t, 
Jacob Rudolph Pussavant, and Henrietta Mari- 
ane Laura Louisa Angusta Passavant, his 
Children. 











